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SELECT PBONOUNCING LIST 

OF ENTRIES IN VOL. III. 


Key; a as In fate or in fare, & as in far (sometimes short, sometimes long), a as in fat, » as in fall; c as In mo, e as in 
met, 6 as in her; i as in pine, i as in pin ; 6 as in note, o as in not, o as in move ; u as in tube, u as in tub, u as in bull, 
ii, the French u (sometimes short, sometimes long); on as in pound; ch as in chain ; /i as in Scotcli loch, German nach; 
ii as in French ton ; th as in thin ; as in this; w and y always consonants ; zh as z in azure or j in French jauue. 


Caama, kh'ma 
Cabal, ka-bal' 

Cabala, knb'a-la 
Caballero, ka-ba-lyer'o 
Caban is, kab'anis 
Cabral, ka-bral' 

Cabul, ka-buV 
Cacao, ka-ka^6 
Caceres, kii'the-res 
Cachalot, kash'a-lot 
Cachar, ka-chtlr' 

Cache, k^h 
Cachet, ka-sha 
Cachexy, ka-kek'si 
Cachoeira, ka-sho-a'i-ra 
Cacholoiig, kash'o-long 
Cachou, ktt-sho' 

Cachuca, ka-cho'ka 
Cacique, ka-sek' 

Cadet de Vaux, ku-da dft vo 
Cadet-Gassicourt, ka-da-gas- 
Cadiz, ka-deth' [i-kor 

Cadore, ka do'ra 
Cadre, ka'dr 
Caedmon, kad'nion 
Caen, kah 
Caesarea, se-za-ru'a 
Cagli, kal'ye 
Cagliaii, kal'ya-rS 
Cagliostro, kal-yos'trO 
Cagnoli, klln'yo-le 
Caguts, ka'gdz 
Cahir, ka'6r 
Cahors, ka-dr 
Caicos, ki'kdz 
Caiiiue, ka-ek' 
a-ira, sa-e-rft 
airnes, kernz 
Cairo (Egypt), ki'ro 
Cairo (U.S.A.), ka^rd 
Caius, kez 
Caivano, ki-va'no 
Cajamarca, ka-Aa-mar'kk 
Cajetan, caj'etan or ka'ye- 
Calaba, kal'a ba [tan 

Calabozo, ka-la-bu'tho 
Calahorra, ka l^oFrU 
Calais, ka-la 

Calamianes, kk-la-me-h'nez 
Calas, ka-la 

Calatahmi, ka-la-ta-fe'me 
Calatayiid, ka-lk-Ui-yud' 
Caldara, kal-da'rk 
Calderon, kal-de-ron' 
Calendula, ka-lon'du-la 
Calhoun, kal-hon' 

Caligula, ka-lig'u-la 
Callao, kal-ya'd 
Callemish, kal^dr-nish 
Callichthys, kal-ik'this 
Callimachus, kaVlirn-a-kus 
Calliope, kal-li'6-pe 
Callisthenes, kal-lis'theu-ez 
Callot, kal-d 
Calmet, kkl-ma 
Caine, kan 
Calonne k&-lon' 
Calophyllum, ka-lo-lirium 
Calotropis, ka-lot'ro-pis 
Calotte, ka-lot' 

Caltagirone, k&l-ta-jd-rd'na 
Calvados, kkl-vil-dos 
Calvaert, kkl-vart' 

Calypso, ka-lip'sd 
Camaieu, ka-ma'd 
Camargue. kU-miirg 
Cambaedres, kAh-bk-sa-ra 


Cambrai, kkh-bra 
Cambridge, kam'brij 
CambysoB, kam-bl'sez 
Camellia, ka-mei'ya 
Camerino, ka-me-re/no 
Campagna, kam-pan'yii 
Campanile, kam-pa-ne la 
Campanula, kam-pan'u-la 
Campbell, karn'hel 
Campeuchy, kara'pe-chi 
Camuccini, kii-mpt-che'ne 
Canaan, ka'nan 
Canara, kk'na-ra 
Canaster, ka-nas'ter 
Cancalc, kah-kkl 
Canca, ka-ne'a 
Canephorus, ka-nefo-rus 
Canes Venatici, ka'noz ve- 
Cannes, kan [nat'i-si 

Cannstadt, kan'stat 
Caftons, kan-yonz' 

Canopus, ka-nd'pus 
Canrobert, kafi-ro-bar 
Cantabile, kan-tab'i-le 
Cantabri, kan'ta-bri 
Cautal, kUb-tal 
Cantaloupe, kan'ta-lop 
Cantaro, kan'ta-rd 
Cantata, kan-tii'ta 
Canton (city), kan-ton' 
Cantyre, kan-tir' 

Canute, ka-nut' 

Canzone, kan-tsd'na 
Caoutchouc, ko'chok or kou'- 
Capeflgue, kap-feg [chok 
Capernaum, ka-per'na-um 
Capet, kU'pel 
Capitanis, ka-pi-tii'niz 
Caponiere, kap-o-neer' 
Cappagh, kap'a/i 
Capraja, ka-pra'ya 
Capriccio, ka-prich'i-o 
Capuchin, kap-p-sheii' 
Capybara, kap-i-ba'ra 
Carabidee, ka-rab'i-dc 
Caracas, ka-rak'as 
Caracci, ka-rat'chc 
Caraccioli, ka-rat'cho-le 
Caractacus, ka-rak'ta-kus 
Carambola, ka-raniTw-la 
Carapa, ka-ra'ptt 
Carava^io, ka-rS-vaj'o 
Caravellas, ka-ra-verias 
Carcagente, kar-ka-/icn'ta 
Cardamine, kar-da-mFne 
Cardenas, kar-da'nas 
Carditis, kar-dl'tis 
Carew, ka-ro' 

Cargill, kar-gir 
Cariaco, kk-ri-a'kd 
Cariacou, ka'ri-a ko 
Caries, ka'ri-ez 
Carignano, ka-re-nyft'nd 
Carita, ka-re-ta' 

Carlen, kar-len' 

Carlisle, kar-lil' 

Carlos, kar-los' 

Carlowitz, kaFIo-vits 
Carlsbad, karls'bkt 
Carlshamn, kkrls'ham 
Carlsruhe, kkrlz'rb 
Carlstadt, karFstat 
Carlyle, Iwr-lil' 

Carmagnola, kftr-ma-nyola 
CarmaMole, kar-ma-nyol' 
Carnatic, kkr-nat'ik 
Camauba, kkr-nk-o'ba 
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Canieades, kar-ne'a-dez 
Carniola, kar-ni-d'lii 
Carnot, kar-nd 
Carolus, kar'o-lus 
Carotid, ka-rd'tid 
Carouge, ka-rozh 
Carpaccio, kar-pat'cho 
Carpentras, kar-pah-tra 
Carpinus, kar-pi'niis 
Carracci, kar-rat'cho 
Carrageen, kar'ra-gen 
! Carrier, kar-ya 
Carrousel, kar-o-zel 
I Cartagena, kar-ta /ia'na 
I’artagd, kar-ta'go 
Carte-blanclie, kurt-hlilfiHh 
I Carte -de- visile, kart d*' vi 
Carthage, kar thaj Izet' 
Carthagena, kar-tha-je'iia 
Carthamus, kaFtba-nms 
(^artier, kUr-tya 
Cartouche, kar'tosh 
C’arupuno, ka-ro'pa-no 
Clarus, ku'rus 
(’nrvin, kar-vati 
Caryatides, ka-ri-at'i-dez 
Casale, ku-sa'la 
Casaubon, ka-zo'boh 
Casein, ka'se-in 
Cashew, ka sho' 

Cassagnac', kas-an-yak 
Cassaiio, kas-sa'nO 
Cassava, kas-sa'va 
CassiodoruB, kas-si o-do'rus 
Cassiopeia, kas-si -6 pe'ya 
Cassiqiiiare, ka-sek-i-a're 
CassiteridcB, kah-i-ter'i-do/, 
Cassiteritc, kas-sit'ei’-it 
Castelar, kas-te-lar' (ra 
Castellamare, kas-tel-la-ma' 
Castellon-de- la -Plana, kas 
tel-yon' 

Castiglionc, kas-tel-yo'na 
Castile, kas-tel' 

Castillejo, kas-tel-ya'^o 
Castlereagh, kas'l-ra 
Castres, kdstr [vkn'ne 

Castro-Giovanni, kas'tro-jo 
Castuera, kiis-tu-a'ra 
Casuarina, kas-u-a-ri'na 
Catachresis, kat-a-kre sis 
Catalysis, ka tal'i-sis 
Cataiizaro, ka-tan-za'ro 
CMeau ■ Cambrdsis, ka - to - 
kah-bra-sis 
(Catechu, kat'e-sho 
C^atechuinens, kat-e-ku'menz 
Cathari, kath'a-ri 
Cathay, ka-tha' 

Catinat, kii-ti-na 
Cattaro, kiit ta-ro 
Caudebec, kod-bek 
Caudebee-les-Elbeuf, la zel 
Cttuterets, kot-ra [in f 

Cavaignac, ka-van-ykk 
Cavalllon, ka-va-ydn 
Cavalier (French), ka-va-lya 
Cavan, kav'an 
Cavatina, kav-a-te'na 
Caviare, kav'i-ur 
Cavite, ka-ve'ta 
Cavo-rilievo, ka-v6-rel-ya'vd 
Cavour, ka-vbF 
Caxamarca, kft-Aa-mar'ka 
Caxias, ka-she'as 
Cayenne, ki-en' 

Caylus. ka-liiB 


(■aynga, ka-yo'ga 
Cazalla-de-la-Siorra, ka-thal- 
(^azernbe, ka-zem'bo fya 
Cazorla, ka-thor'la 
(Jazotte, ka-zot 
Cearii, sa-a-ra' 

Cebu, tha-bo' 

Cecco d’Asculi, chek-6-das'- 
Cecil, ses'il [ku le 

Cedrcla, se-dre'la 
Cefalu, chef'H-lo 
Celano, che-lk'nd 
Celebes, sel o-lwz 
(^eleres, sel'e-roz 
Celestine, seFtJs-tin 
Celle, tael'le 
Cellini, chel-le'ne 
Celtiberi, sel-li be'ri 
Cenci, chen'clie 
(^enis, sd-ne' 

Centiare, safi-tyar 
Centime, sah-tem 
Centuripe, clien-td'ri pft 
Cephaelis, se-fa'e-lis 
t’ephalopoda, so-fa-lop'o-da 
Cepheus, se'fus 
(V.ram, se-ram' 

(’erasus, ser'a-sns 
CeratoduB, se-rat'o-dus 
CeroopithecuB, ser-ko-pi-the'- 
Cerdic, ker'dik [kus 

(.!cre, ser 
Ceres, sc'rCz 
Cerignola, cher-e-nyola 
Cerigo, cher-e'go 
Ceroxylon, se-rok'si-lon 
C^erreto, cber-ra'td 
Certaldo, cher-tal'dd 
CertoBu (ii Pavia, cher-td'sa 
Cenisc, se'rqs 
C’erutti, cha-rot'te 
Cervantes Saavedra, ther- 
van'tes sk-k-va'dru 
Cervetri, cher-va'tre 
Cervin, ser-vafi 
Cesarotti, che-sa-rot'tc 
Cesena, che-sa'na 
Cespedes, thos'pt' dew 
Ceterach, set'dr-ak 
Cetewayo, kech-wa'd 
Cette, set 

Cettignd, chet-in'ya 
Ceuta, su'ta 
Cevennes, se-venz' 

Ceylon, si-lon' 

Chabert, sha-bar 
Chablais, sha-bla 
('hablis, sha-ble 
Chab«>t, shd-bd 
Cheeronea, ke-ro-ne'a 
Chagos, cha'gds 
Chagres, clia'gres 
Chafllot, slia-yd 
Chalcedon, kal se^don 
Chalcedony, kal-sed'o-ni 
Clialchondylas, kal - kon ' di- 
Chalcis, kal'sis (las 

Chalcur, slia-loF 
Chains, shal'i 
Chalmers, chamdrz 
ChAlon - sur- Sadne, shft- Idh- 
siir-Bon 

Chalybeate, ka-lib'6-at 
Chalybite, kal'i-bit 
Chama, ka'ma 
Chanuerops, ka-md'rops 
Chamalari, cham'a-la-ro 
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SELECT PRONOUNCING LIST— VOL. III. 


Chambertin, BhlUl>ber-tofi 
Ghambery, 8h&ft-b&-ri 
Chambord, sh&b-bdr 
Chambre Ardente, shab-br- 
iir-dafit 

Chameleon, ka-meli-on 
Chamfort, ahab-fur 
Chamier, 8haml-6r 
Ghamisao, aha-mis'd 
Chamois, aham'wh 
Chamomile, karn'o-mil 
Chamund, aha-mdb 
Chamonix, sha-mo-ne 
Champagne, ahab-pany 
Champagne (wine), aham- 
pan^ 

Champ - do - Mars, ahiib - d6- 
Chanipeaux, shab-po [mars 
Champignon, aham-pin'yon 
Champlain (lake), sham-plan' 
Champlain (person), shtlb- 
plab 

Champollion, shkb-pol-ydb 
Champollion-Figeac, fe-zlmk 
Chanda, chan-da' 

Chandausi, chan-dou-se' 
Chandhairee, chan-da're 
Chandernagore, chan'der-na- 
Channing, changing [gor 
Chanterelle, shan-tdr-el' 
Chantilly, shab-te-ye 
Chapala, chu-pa'la 
Chapelain, shap-lab 
Chappe, shkp 
Chapra. chup-ra' 

Chaptat shap-tal 
Characeso, ka-ra'se-e 
Charaa. clia'raa 
Chardin, ahar-dab 
Charente, aha-rabt [ri-6r 
Charente Infdrieure, ab-fa- 
Charenton-le-Pont, sha-rab- 
tdb-l-pdb 

Chargd-d'Affairea, shkr-zha- 
Charites, kaFi-tez [dkf-ar 
Charkov, bar'kof 
Charlemagne, aharl-6-man' 
Churlemont, sharl-mdb 
Charleroi, sh(irl-rwa 
Charleville, sharl-vol [hpr/i 
Charlottenburg, ahar-lot'en 
Charlotte-rusae, shar-lot-rMs 
Charon, kapron 
Charpie, sliar'pe 
Charqui, char'ke 
Chartier, shar-tya 
Chartres, ahartr 
Chartreuse, shar-trdz 
Charybdis, ka-rib'dis 
Chasidim, bas'i-dem 
Chassepot. ahas-po 
Chasseur, ahas-dr 
Chaatelard, ahat-lar 
Chateau, aha- to 
Ch&teauurinTid,sha-to-bre-ab 
ChAteaudiin, aha-td-dub [yar 
Ch&teau-Gaillard, sha-td-ga 
ChAteau-Gontier, sha-td-gob- 
tya 

Chateauneuf - de • Randon, 
aha-td-ndf-dd-rkb-ddb 
Ch&teauroux, aha-td-ro [re 
ChAteau-Thierry, ahA-td-ti-a- 
ChAtelet, shat>la 
ChAtelherault, sha-tel-rd 
Chatham, chat'am 
Chati, chA'te [ydb-aur-son 
Ch Atillon - sur - Seine, shk-te- 
ChAtre, shA-tr [tan 

Chaudefontaine, shod - fob - 
Chaudea-Aigues, shdd-Ag 
Ohaudet, shd-da 
Chaudibre, shdd-yar 
Chaudon, shd-ddn 
Chauflepid, shdf-pd-a 
Chaulieu, shd-lyd 
Chaumont, sho-mdb 
Ghaumontelle, shd-mob-tel' 
Chauny, shd-nd 
Chaus, k&'us 
Chauases. shds 
Chautauqua, chft-tft'kwa 
Chauvinism, ahd'vin-izm 
Chaux-de-Fonda, ahd-dd-fdb 
Chavica, chav'i-ka 
Chay-root, shA 


Cheduba, che-dd'ba 
Cheilognatha, kl-log'na-tha 
Cheilopoda, kl-lop'o-da 
Cheiranthus, kl-ran'thus 
Cheirolepis, ki-rol'e-pis 
Cheiromancy, ki'ro-man-si 
Cheiromys, kl'ro-mis 
Cheiron. ki-ron 
Chelronectes, ki-rd-nek'tez 
Cheiroptera, kl-rop'te-ra 
Cheirotherium, ki-rd-thd^ri- 
Chelffi, kele [uni 

Chelidonium, kel-i-dd'ni-um 
Chelone, ke-ld'nc 
Cholaea. chel'se 
Cheltenham, chel'tn-am 
Chemnitz, bem'nita 
Choraoah, ke'mosh 
Chemosis, ke-md'sis 
Chemulpo, che-mul'pd 
Chenab, chen-Ab' 

Chdnier, aha-nya 
Chenille, ahe-nir 
Chdnonceaux, aha-nob-sd 
Chenopodium, ke-no-pod'i- 
Cheops. ke eps [uin 

Chephron, kefren 
Cher, shar 
Cheraaco, ka-raa'ko 
Cherbourg, shar-bor 
Cheribon, aher'i-bon 
Cherimoyer, cher'i-moi-dr 
Cherokeea. cher-o-kez' 
Cheroot, ane-rdt' 

Cherao, ker'so 
Cheraon, ber'son 
Cheraonesua, ker-BO-nc'atia 
Cherubini, ke-ni-be'nc 
Cherusci, ko-rua'al 
Cheaelden, che'ael-den 
Chetah, che'ta 
Chettik, chet'ik 
Chetvert, chet'vert 
Cheval, A. a shd-val 
Chevalier, ahd-val-ya 
Chevaux de Friae, ahd-vd' dd 
Chevreul, slie-vrdl [frez 
Cheyenne, shi-yen' 

CJhiabrera, ki-A-bra'ra 
Chiana, kya'na 
Chian (turpentine), ki'an 
Chianti, ki-an'te 
Chiapas, chi-a'pas 
Chiaramonte, kya-ra-mon'ta 
Cliiari. ki-a're 
Chiaroscuro, ki-A-rd-skd'rd 
Chiastolite, ki-aa'td-lit 
Chiavari, ki-a'vA-re 
Cliiavenna, ki-a-vcn'na 
Ctiiboiiqiie, ahi-bok' 

Chica, che'ka 
Chicago, ahi-ka^gd 
(’liichen, che-clien' 

Chiclaua, chi-kla'na 
Chiem-See, Aem-za 
Chieri, ki-a're 
Chieti, ki-a'te 
Chignon, shen-ydb 
Chigoe, chig'd 
Chih-le, chi-le 
Chihuahua, che-wa'wA 
Chili, Chile, che'le, chela 
Chilian, cliiJ-yan' 

Chillicothe, chil-i-koth'e 
Chlllon, ahe-ydb 
Chilo, ki Id 
Chilod, chel-wa' 

Chilon, ki'lon 
Chimsera, ki-me'ra 
Chimborazo, chim-bo-ra'zd 
Chimere, shi-mer' 
Chimpanzee, chim-pan'ze 
Chinandega, che-nAn-da'ga 
Chincha, chin'cha [chilla 
Chinchilla (animal), chin - 
Chinchilla (town), chin-chel' 
Chinchona, chin-chd'na [ya 
Chingleput, ching'gl put 
Chinoline, kin'o-lin 
Chinon, che-ndb 
Chinaurah, chin-sb'rA 
Ohio, kS'o 

Chiococca, kl-o-kok'ka 
Chioggia, ki-od'jA 
Chios, kl'os 

Chlppeways, chip'e-waz 


Chiquimula, chi-ki-mb'lA 
ChiquitoB, chi-kd'tds 
Chinigra, ki-rag^ra 
Chir^ta, ki-ret'ta 
Chiriqui, chl-rl-kS' 
Chiromancy, ki^ro-man-si 
Chiron, kf'ron 
Chiru, che'rd 
Chisleu, kislh 
Chiswick, chis'ik 
Chitaldrug, chit-al-drog' 
Chitin. krtin 
Chitons, ki'tonz 
Chitral, chi-tral' 

Chittoor, chit-tor' 

Chiuaa, ki-d'sa 
Ciiiuai, ki-o'ae 
Chivaaao, ke-vAs'sd 
Chive, Give, chiv, aiv 
Chladni, AlAd'ne 
Chlamyphorua, kla-mif'o-rus 
Chlamys, klam'is 
Chlorosis, chlo-rO'aia 
Chocho, chd'chd 
Choezim, Ao'tsim 
Ohoerilus. ke'ri-lus 
Choiseul, ahwa-sdl 
Choisy-lo-Roi, shwA-ae-l-rwa 
Cholagugue, kd'la-gdg 
Choleatcrin, kd-lcs'tdr-in 
Cholet, aho-la 
Cholochrome, kdlo-krdm 
CholoB. cho'lda 
Cholula, chd-lo'lA 
Chondrite, kori'drit 
Chondropterygii, kon - drop - 
I Chonos, chd'uda [te-rij'i-i 
Chopin (F. K.), aho-pab 
I Chopinc, cho-pen' 

Choragic, ko-ra'jik 
ChoragUB, ko-ra'gua 
Chorale, ko-rale 
Chorea, ko-rd'a 
Choriambus, ko'ri-am-bua 
Chorion, ko'ri-on 
Chorley, chorli 
Choroid, ko'roid 
Chose, ahdz 
CliosrooB, koa'ro-ea 
Cliotiu, Ad' tin 
Chouana, aho-ab 
Chough, chuf 

Chrdtien de Troyes, kra'ti-ab 
dd trwA 

ChriatiaiiB-de, kria'tyanz-d-e 
Christophe. kria'tof 
ChristopuloB, kria-to-po'loa 
Chrudim, Aro'dim [mum 
Chrysanthemum, kri-aaii'tlie- 
Chryaippua, kri-aip'pua 
Chryaoloras, kria-o-ld'ras 
Chrysostom, kria'os-tom 
Chunam, chp-nam' 

Chunar. chu-nAr' 

Chupruh, chup-ra' 
Chuquiaaca, cho-ke-sA'ka 
Chur, Aor 

Churubusco. chq-rq-bqa'kd 
Chusan, cho'aan 
Cicada, ai-ku'da 
Cicala, chi-kA'la 
Cicely, aia'e-li 
Cicindela, ai-ain-de'Ia 
CienfuegoB, the-en-fq-a'gda 
Cieza, the-a'tha 
Cignani, che-nya'ne 
Cigoli, che'go-le 
Cimabue, che-mA-bd'A 
Cimarosa, che-ma-rd'sA 
Cimbri, aim'bri 
Cimoloa, si-md'loa [chd'na 
Cinchona, ain-kd'na or ain- 
Cincinnati, ain-ain-A'te [mum 
Cinnaroomum, sin - na - mb'- 
Cinq-Mars, sabk-mAra 
Cinque - cento, chdn ' kwa - 
chen-td 

Cinque-foil, aingk'foil 
Clone, chi-d'ns 
Ciotat, ae-d-tA 
Cipriani, chd-prd-A'nd 
Circe, adFad 
Cirencester, ais'e-tdr 
Cirrhipedea, slr'i-pddz 
Ciirhosia, sir-rd'sis 
Citeauz, sd-td 


I Cithssron, si-thd'ron 
Cittadella, chdt-tA'deMA 
1 CittA-Vecchia,ch6t-tA-vekl-A 
Ciudad, thi-d-dAd' 

Ciudad Bolivar, thi - d - dAd 
bo-16'var 

Ciudadela, thi-d-dA-dalA 
Ciudad-Real, thi-d-dAd^ ra Al' 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, thi-d-dAd'- 
rod-rfi'gO 

Cividale, che-ve-dAla 
Civita, chS'vd-tA 
Civitanova, che-ve-tA-nd'vA 
Civita Vecchia, che-ve-tA 
Clairac, kla-rAk [vek'i-A 
Glairaut, kla-rd 
Clairvaux, klar-vd 
Clamecy, klam-sd 
Claqueurs, kla-kdrz 
Claude, kldd 
Clavigero, kla-vi-Aa'rd 
Clavijo y Flajardo, kla-vd'Ad 
e fla-AAr'dd 

Cleckheaton, kldk-hd'ton 
Cleef, klAf 
Clematis, klem'a-tis 
Cldment (Fr.), kla-mab 
dementi, kle-men'te 
CleobuluB, kle-o-bo'lus 
Cleotncnes, kle-orn'e-ndz 
Clepaydra, clep'ai-dra 
Clermont - de - Lodbve, klar- 
mob-d-lo-dav 

Clermont - en - Beauvoisia 
klar-mdb-tAb-bd-vwA-se 
Clermont-Ferrand , klar-m 6b - 
far-Ab 

Clermont - Tonnerre, klar - 
Clevea, klevz [mob-ton-nar 
Cliclid, kle-aha 
Clichy, kle-ahe 
dithcroe, klith'e-rd 
Cloaca, klo-a'ka 
Clogher, kl6'g6r 
Cloisonne, klwa-aon-a 
Clonmel, klon-mel' 

Clontarf, klon-tarf' 

Cloots, klots 
Cloud (town), kid 
Clough, kluf 
Cluny, klu-ne 
ClupeidjD, klo-pe'i-dd 
Clwyd, klq'id 
Clyde, klid 
(^oalmela, k5-a-w6'lA 
(’oati, ko'a-ti 
Cuban, ko-ban' 

Cobija, ko-be'AA 
('oblentz, kob'leiitz 
Coburg, ko'bqrg 
Cocaine, k6'ka-in 
Coccyx, kok'aiks 
I Cochabamba, koch-A-bam'ba 
Cochineal, koch'in-el 
Cochlea, kok'le-a 
Cochlearia, kok-le-a'ri-a 
Cockburn, ko'bum 
Codeine, kd-de'in 
Codogno, ko-don'yo 
Coehom, kd'horn 
CcDlenterata, se-len-tAr-a'ta 
Coethen, kA'ten 
Cognac, kon-yak 
Cognovit, kog-nd'vit 
Cohoes, ko-hOz' 

Cohune, ko-hbn' 

Coimbatore, ko-im-ba-tdr' 
Coimbra, ko-im'bra 
Coin, ko-in' 

Coire, kwAr 
Colbert, kol-bar 
Colchicin, kol'ki-sin 
Colchicum, kol'ki-kum 
Colchis, kol'kis 
Colcothar, kol'ko-tliar 
Colooptera, ko-le-op'te-ra 
Coleraine, kbl-rAn' 

Coleridge, kdl'rij 
Colibri, kol'j-bri 
Collgny, kol-in-yd 
Colima, ko-le'mA [bwA 
Collot D'Herboia, ko-ld-d&r- 
Collyrium, kol-lir'i-um 
Colne, kdln 
Cologne, ko-ldn' 

Colon (town), ko>lon' 
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C, the third letter of the English alphabet and in 
others derived from the Latin. ‘In English’, says 
Ben Jonson, ‘it might well have been spared, for it 
has no peculiar sound.' It has the simple power of 
k before a, o, tt, and most of the consonants ; and the 
power of s before i, y. With h it forms the 
digraph cA, which in genuine English words is 
usually pronounced as in child, chin (a sound that 
might be written Uh)\ otherwise it may be pro- 
nounced like k, as in chord, architect-, or even as aA, 
as in machine. In various Scotch words, such as 
loi^t and also in German, ch has a peculiar guttural 
sound. In Latin c seems to have had originally 
the sound of g hard, but in the classical period 
it had the sound of k, and this even before e 
and i‘{Cicero^ Kikero). In the Anglo-Saxon alpha- 
bet it also had this sound, and the chs*;ge of pro- 
nunciation in such words os chin = A, Sax. dn (pron. 
kin), child — A. Sax. did (pron. JcUd), is similar to 
what has taken place in Italian as compared with 
Latin, the Italian c before e and i being pronounced 
as ch in child. In Spanish, again, before e and i it 
has the sound of English th in thin. It does not 
occur alone as a hiial consonant in purely English 
words, but often along with k, as in thick, &c. Its 
principal uses in ordinary English abbreviations have 
been explained in the article Abbueviations. On 
Homan coins and medals it stands for various per- 
sonal names, as Ccesar, Cains, Cassius, &c.; or for 
names of offices, as censor, consul-, also for civitas, 
Gcilonia, cohors, &c. 

O, in music, the name of the first or key-note in 
the modern normal scale, answering to the note to 
which Guido applied the monosyllable ut, a name 
which has long been relinquished by the Italians for 
that of do, as softer and more vocal, though ut is 
still used in France. It stands, likewise, when 
placed at the clef, for ‘common time’. See Music. 

CAAING WHALE {GlohiocepJuxlus deductor or 
melas), a mammal belonging to the order Cetacea or 
whales, sometimes made a separate genus, and some- 
times considered as belonging to the same genus 
with dolphins and porpoises. It is from 16 to 24 
feet in length, 10 feet in diameter at its thickest 
part, and as much as 50 cwts. in weight. Its 
pectoral fins are about 5 feet long and 1^ foot broad, 
and its dorsal fin is very low. With the exception 
of a white streak, which begins in the form of a 
heart under the throat and gi^ually narrows to the 
vent, the whole of the body is of a glossy black 
colour, and hence the fish is frequently known as the 
‘black fish’ or ‘black dolphin'. The teeth are 
arranged at considerable distances in the upper and 
under jaw in such a manner that those of the upper 
jaw fit into the spaces left in the lower jaw, and 
reversely. Their number is very variable. They 
are oonical in shape, strong, rather long, and end in 
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a point which is a little curved backwards and in- 
wards. The caaing whale is very abundant and very 
widely distributed. It is found in the whole of the 
Arctic Ocean, ^and also in the German, Atlantic, and 
Pacific oceans, and even in the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is remarkable for its gregarious habits, being 
often found in ‘schools ' numbering several hundreds, 
which are led by an old and experienced male whom, 
it is said, they never abandon. On this account its 
pursuers always endeavour to force the leader on 
shore, and when this is accomplished all the rest 
follow him and are likewise stranded — hence the 
name ‘caaing’, in Scotch equivalent to ‘driving*. 
In the stomach of those animals are usually found 
the remains of cod-fishes and various species of 
cuttle-fish, as well as of herrings, ling, and other 
fishes. The caaing whale is pursued chiefly on 
account of the oil which it yields. 

CAB, a carriage with twv) or four wheels, usually 
drawn by one horse, and plying for hire ; a hackney- 
carriage, One well-known two- wheeled variety is 
the hansom, named after the inventor. Public 
cabriolets — hooded chaises carrying one person be- 
sides the driver — were introduced in London in 
1823, and the name was soon after shortened to cab. 
See Coach, Haoknky-cabriaqe. 

CABAIj, in English history applied to the ministry 
under Charles II., which consisted of five men famous 
for their intrigues — Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, and Lauderdale, whose initial letters form 
this word (Burnet, Own Times, an. 1672). The use 
of this word to signify a body of intriguers was not, 
however, derived from this circumstance, as some 
have supposed, for the word cabale, derived from 
cabala (see next article), was used in that sense in 
French before this time (for exanrple, by Moli^^^e). 
‘Never’, says Hume, ‘was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor one more noted for perni- 
cious counsels. Ashley (more known as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), bold, ambitious, eloquent, insinuating, 
subtle, united great industry with a sound judgment 
of business and of men. Buckingham, with the 
advantages of a graceful person, high rank, splendid 
fortune, and a lively wit, but without prudence or 
principle, sacrificing in turn honour to interest, 
interest to pleasure, and pleasure to caprice, dissi- 
pated his fortune and ruined his health by his riot 
and debaucheiy, and destroyed his character in 
public life by his want of secrecy and constancy. 
Lauderdale, tyrannical, ambitious, implacable, inso- 
lent, yet abject, had a great ascendency over the 
king. Clifford, daring, impetuous, yei artful and 
eloquent, and Arlington, of moderate capacity, with- 
out courage or integrity, were secretly Catholics. 
Shaftesbury was at once a Deist and addicted to 
astrology; Lauderdale, a bigoted, and earlier, a 
furious Presbyterian.' 
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CABALA, or Cabbala (that is, reception), is used 
by the Jews to denote sometimes the traditions of 
their ancestors regarding the interpretation of the 
Scriptures; sometimes, and most commonly, their 
mystical philosophy. The opinions of scholars re- 
specting the origin of the cabalistic philosophy are 
very various. The Jews derive the cabala from the 
most ancient times of their nation, nay, even from 
Adam himself. But cabalistic doctrines in reality 
seem to have had their origin about 200 years before 
Christ, and were derived from the mingling of orien- 
tal ideas with those belonging to the Mosaic religion 
that was the result of the captivity. It was long be- 
fore the cabala reached its fuQ development, however, 
the chief landmarks in its history being the writings 
of Philo Judaeus and the appearance of the booiu 
called the Jezirah and the Sohar. The age of both is 
doubtful. The earliest probable date for the J ezirah 
is the beginning of our era. The earliest mention of 
^ Sohar is in 1290, and the author is not supposed 
to have lived much before 1000. The cabala is 
divided into the symbolical and the real. The sym- 
bolical portion treats principally of letters, to which 
it gives mystical significations. The real, which is 
opposed to the symbolical, and comprehends doctrines, 
is divided into the theoretical and practical. The 
aim of the theoretical is to eirplain the Holy Scrip- 
tures according to the secret traditions, and to form 
therefrom a philosophical system of metaphysics, 
physics, and pneumatology. The practical portion, 
on the other hand, pretend to teach the art of per- 
fonning miracles, and that merely by an artificial 
application of the divine names and sentences in the 
Sacred Scriptures. After the revival of science many 
scholars studied the cabala. The most famous mo- 
dem cabalists are Henry More and Christian Knorr, 
the latter of whom published a com})ilation of the 
most important parts of the cabalistic writings in 
Latin (]fi77). See Dr. riin.sl»urg,The Kabbalah (1865). 

CABANIS, Peter John George, physician, phil- 
osopher, and litUrateur, was bora at Cognac in 1767, 
went to Paris in his fourteenth year, and devoted 
himself with zeal to the sciences. In his sixteenth 
year he went to Warsaw as secretary of a Polish 
lord. The proceedings of the stormy diet of 1773 
filled him with melancholy and contempt of mankind. 
He began at Paris a complete translation of the Iliad. 
In Auteuil, near Paris, he became acquainted with 
Madame Helvetius, and through her with Holbach, 
Fra nklin, and Jefferson, and became the friend of 
Condillac, Turgot, and Thomas. In his Serment 
d’un M^decin he formally took leave of the belles- 
lettres. He professed the principles of the revolution, 
and was intimately connected with Mirabeau, who 
made use of his ideas, and obtained from him the 
work on public education which Cabanis published 
himself in 1791, after the death of Mirabeau. He 
lived in still closer intimacy with Condorcet. At the 
time of his death, May 5, 1808, he was a member 
t>f the Senate. His ^pports du Physique et du 
Moral de THomme (Paris, 1802, two vols., improved 
in 1806) is his most important work. It displays 
oonsiderable power of analysis, and advocates the 
most extreme materiaHstic doctrines. 

CABBAGE. The cabbage is a biennial plant, too 
well known to need description, and constitutes one 
of our most valuable classes of vegetables. The 
Bratsioa oUracea, the original species from which the 
numerous varieties of cultivated cabbages are derived, 
although in a wild state very remote in appearance 
from ^e full, roimd head wMch our plants present, 
is Bcaroely more so than the kale, caxiliflower, broc- 
ooli, Ac., all of which belong to the same family. 
In genial terms, we may consider this plant am 
divided into three classes — the fi nmnwinTi -headed cab - i 


bage of the field and garden; the cauliflower, hroooolL 
Ac., which form their stalks into a loose head; and 
the kale, colewort, Ac., which grow in a natural 
branching way, without forming any heads at alL 
Of these, the common cabbage is by far the most 
valuable, both to man and to the beasts by whose 
assistance he is able to make the earth so fei^e. It 
is also the most productive; for it is believed that an 
acre of ground yield a greater weight of green 
vegetable matter (and thus be more profitable to the 
farmer), in the shape of cabbage, thim in that of any 
other vegetable whatever. It is very abundantly pro- 
duced by day soils which are unfit for turnips, and 
the farmers who cultivate such soils will find it a 
vegetable worthy of much attention. The cabbsi^e 
furnishes green fodder for cows and sheep, which is, 
at least, as good as turnips or carrots, fattening the 
animals equally fast, and rendering their milk, butter, 
Ac., to the full as sweet; and u so far preferable, as 
it keeps later in the spring, and thus supplies green 
food when no other can be procured. It is eaten by 
men in three forms, all of which have their admirers, 
but which vary much in respect to their wholesome- 
ness and digestibility. These forms are — the sliced 
raw cabbage, plain boiled cabbage, and salted cab- 
bage or sour-crout, the favourite dish of the whole 
German nation. the first form, of raw cabbage, 
sliced fine, and eaten with vinegar, whether entirely 
cold, or hot enough merely to wilt the vegetable, it 
is one of the lightest and most wholesome artides of 
vegetable food, and in this shape will supply a green 
summer vegetable through the whole of the winter. 
Its use cannot be too highly recommended. Boiled 
cabbage takes longer to digest, and is more trying 
to a weak stomach. Sour-crout, or, properlv, sauer- 
kraut, is much eaten by the G«rmans, and they con- 
sider it very wholesome, although it is nearly, if not 
quite, as difficult of digestion as boiled cabbage. It 
is prepared in the following manner: — Cabbage is 
sliced up fine, and a layer of it placed in the bottom 
of a biOTel, which is plentifully salted; it is then 
well bruised with a heavy mall or pestle, or is trodden 
down by a pair of heavy boots, till the barrel b half 
filled with the froth that arises from thb operation. 
Successive layers of cabbage and salt are added in 
thb manner, each receiving the same treatment, till 
the vessel b nearly full. Some cold water b then 
poured in, and the top of the barrel b pressed down 
with heavy stones. The contents undergo a brisk 
fermentation, which continues for a week or two, 
during which time the brine must be drawn off, and 
replaced by new, until it remains perfectly dear, 
when the process b finbhed. It must be kept covered 
with brine, and b thus simply a fermented, or half 
sour, salted mass of cabbage. The other forms of 
cabbage, as the cauliflower, Ac., supply the epicures 
of all countries with some of their greatest delicacies, 
while the hardy kale, which endures all degrees of 
cold, affords the farmers of poor soib a valuable 
fodder for cattle of all kinds. 

CABBAGE -BUTTERFLY, a name given to 
several species of butterfly, hence called Brassicarbe, 
which deposit their eggs on cabbage leaves (for ex- 
ample, Porvtia, or Pieria braaaicce). See Butterfly. 

CABBAGE-FLY (Anthomyia brcuaicat), a spedes 
of insect (order Diptera) of the same order as the 
house-fly, the larve of which prey upon the roots of 
cabbages. The Anthomybe deposit their eggs in the 
earth, and the different species receive different 
names, according to the particular roots upon which 
the li^&e feed. Thus we have the potato-fly, the 
turnip-fly, Ac. 

C.^BAGE-MOTH {Noctua Iraaaicas), a imedas 
of moth, the caterpillar of which preys on cimbage 
and tuniip leaves. 
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CABBAGE-PALM, a name given to varions 
cpeoies of palm-tree from the cironmstance that the 
terminal bud, which is of great sise, is edible and 
resembles cabbage, as the Artoa cleraeea, a native of 
the West Indies, the simple unbranched stem of 
which grows to a height of 150 or even 200 feet It 
is crowned by a head of large pinnated leaves. The 
flowers are placed on a branching spadix and pro- 
tected by a double spathe. The unopened bud of 
young leaves is much prized as a vegetable, but the 
removal of it completely destroys the tree, as it is 
unable to produce lateral buds. Ptychos'perrrui 
{Seaforthia) degam is the cabbage-palm of New 
South Wales. The name is also given to the Euterpe 
montana and the Chamcerops Palmetto. 

CABBALA. See Cabala. 

OABELLO. See Pobto Cabello. 

CABES, or Gabes, a town and port of the 
French protectorate of Tunis. It stands at the foot 
of the Jebel Hamarra, on the right bank of the 
Wad-er-rif, near the head of the Gulf of Cabea, and 
may be said to consist of several villages. It has 
some export trade in dates, henna, &c. The Gulf 
of Cabes {Syrtia Minor) has at its entrance the islands 
of Kerkenna and Jerba. Its chief seaport is Sfax. 
Pop. of Cabea, 10,000. 

CABINET, a word of various meanings, one of 
which was formerly a private niom, designed for 
work, or for collections of valuable articles. From 
the term having been frequently applied to the 
apartment in a monarch’s residence where he trans- 
acts government business, advises with his privy- 
councillors, &c., it is now used for a government or 
ministry; thus we speak of the cabinet of Tiondon, 
of Vienna, &c. All those who may be called minis- 
ters, however, are not included in the cabinet, but 
sometimes more, sometimes fewer. Ijord Salisbury’s 
cabinet in 1900 included the premier (being also 
foreign secretary), the lord-chancellor, lord-president 
of the council, lord-privy-seal, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, four secretaries of state, first lord of the 
admiralty, first lord of the treasury, lord -chancellor 
of Ireland, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, president of 
the board of trade, president of the local government 
board, chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, secretary 
for Scotland, first commissioner of works, and presi- 
dent of the board of agriculture. 

CABIRI, sacred priests or deified heroes, venerated 
by the ancients as the authors of religion and the 
founders of the human race. The multiplicity of 
names applied to the same character, the interchange 
of the names of the deities themselves with those of 
their priests, the oracular law which enjoined the 
preservation of ancient barbaric names, and thus led 
to a double nomenclature, sacred and profane, to- 
gether with the profound secrecy of the rites, have 
involved the subject in great obscurity. Some have 
thought that the eastern mythology and the Druid- 
ism of Western Europe contain traces of the Cabiri. 
Herodotus (ii. 51) says that their worship was brought 
to Samothrace by the PelasgL Strabo (x. 472) says 
they are the same as the Corybantes. Others have 
identified them with the Titans, the Dii Magni, the 
Penates, the Dioscuri, &c. Some say there were six, 
three male and three female, children of Vulcan and 
Cabira, daughter of Proteus. Others midee two, sons 
of Jupiter or Bacchus. In Samothrace, four were 
venerated. In Egypt, their temple was never entered 
by any but the priests. In Phmnicia, Borne (where, 
according to Pausanias, they had an altar in the Cir- 
CU8 Maximu8)f and other countries of Europe and 
Asia, traces of their worship are found. But the 
mysteries {Cahiria)^ celebrat^ at Samothrace were 
the most famous. The mysteries of Isis, Ceres, 
Mithras, Trophonius, Bacchus, Ehea, Adonis, Osiiis, ; 


and all the similar customs of Egypt, Greece, Hm* 
dustan, and Britain, seem to be only varieties of the 
Samothracian rites, which were celebrated in the ob 
scurity of night, and with the most profound secrecy 
Some tell us that after a previous probation the 
candidates for initiation were purified by water 
and blood, they then offered a sacrifice of a bull 
or ram, and were made to drink of two fountains, 
called Lethe (oblivion) and Mnemjoeyne (memory), to 
wash away the memory of their former guilt, and 
to enable them to remember the new instructions. 
They were then transported into a dark tower or 
cavern, where their ears were assailed by the most 
appalling sounds, the rushing of waters, the roar of 
thunder, dreadful yells, with occasional gleams of 
light flashing through the darkness, and displaying 
the most horrible phantoms, with a dead body exposed 
on a bier. Thus fiUed with terror, they were sud- 
denly hurried into other scenes; light and cheerful 
music succeeded to darkness and the dismal sounduL 
the dead body revived, and the temple resounded 
with rejoicings. The hidden doctrines and secret 
j rites were now communicated. Dances and orgies, 
in which the mystic phallus, corresponding to the 
lingam of the Hindus, was introduced, closed the 
ceremony. But all this is doubtful. 

CABLE. 1. In architecture, a wreathed circular 
moulding resembling a rope; also, the staff which 
is left in the lower part of the flutings of some ex- 
amples of the Corinthian and Composite orders. 2. 
In naval affairs, it is a long, thick rope, formed usu- 
ally of three, sometimes of four strands of hemp, 
which is employed for confining a vessel to its place 
by means of an anchor or other fixed body. The 
long and heavy chains which are now so commonly 
employed for this purpose are also called eablea. 
Large vessels have ready for service three cables — 
the sheet cable, the best lower cable, and the small 
bower cable. They should be at least 100 to 120 fa- 
thoms in length. A best bower cable, of 25 inches 
in circumference, is formed of 3240 threads. The 
invention of iron cables has supplanted those of hemp 
in ships of war, and to a great extent even in mer- 
chant ships. They are stronger, more durable, less 
liable to be destroyed on rocks, &c. It is sometimes 
desirable to cut the cable when of hemp: this con- 
tingency is provided for in iron cables by a bolt and 
shackle at short distances, so that, by striking out 
the bolt, the cable is easily detached. — Cable's J^gth 
is the measure of 120 fathoms. See also lioPK, 
Submarine Cable, Chains. 

CABOOSE, the cook-room or kitchen of a ship. 
In smaller vessels, the name is given not to a room 
but to an inclosed fireplace, hearth, or stove, for 
cooking on the main deck. The cook-room is also 
known as the galley, 

CABOT, Sebastian, a navigator of great eminence 
and abilities, was bom at Bristol about the year 1474 ; 
other authorities say 1477. He was the son of John 
Cabot, a Venetian pilot, who resided at Bristol, and 
was highly esteemed for his skill in navigation. 
Sebastian was early instructed in the mathematical 
knowledge required by a seaman, and at the age of 
seventeen had made several voyages. In 1496 John 
Cabot obtained from Henry VII. letters patent em- 
powering him and his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, 
and Sanctius, to discover unknown lands, and conquer 
and settle them. In consequence of this permission 
the king supplied one ship, and the merchants of 
London and Bristol a few smaller ones, and John and 
Sebastian sailed to the N. w. In J une, 1 497 , the coast 
of Newfoundland, or as some think of Labrador, was 
reached. The accounts of this voyage are attended 
with much obscurity ; but a second patent was granted 
to John Cabot in 1498, and it seems that, in a sab- 
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■equent voyage, the father and son sailed as far as 
Oape Florida, and were actually the first who saw 
the tn^falATid of America. Little, however, is known 
of the proceedings of Sebastian Cabot for the ensuing 
twenty years; but it seems that, in the reign of 
Henry vIII., by the patronage of Sir Thomas Peart, 
vice-admiral of England, he procured another ship to 
make discoveries, and attempted a southern passage 
to the East Indies, in which he failed. disap- 

pointment is supposed to have induced him to quit 
England and visit Spain, on the invitation of Ferdi- ' 
nand. The death of the king lost him his patron, 
and in a few years he returned to England, and was 
employed by Henry VIII. to find out the N.w. pas- 
sage. After this expedition, which was on the whole 
unsuccessful, he again entered the Spamsh service, 
and in 1526 he began a voyage which resulted in his 
reaching the river La Plata, where he discovered St. 
Salvador, and erected a fort there. He continued in 
the service of Spain for some years longer, but at 
length returned to England towards the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. At the beginning of the 
reign of Edward VI. he was introduced by the pro- 
tector Somerset to the young king, who settled a 
pension on him as grand-pilot of England. From 
thia time he was consulted on all questions relating 
to trade and navigation; and in 1552, being governor 
of the company of merchant adventurers, he drew up 
Instructions, and procured a license for an expedition 
to discover a passage to the East Indies by the N. 
These instructions, which are preserved in Hakluyt’s 
Collection of Voyages, form a very honourable proof 
of his sagacity and penetration. He was also gover- 
nor of the Russian company, and was very active in 
their affairs. He is supposed to have died in the 
year 1557, at a very advanced age, leaving behind 
him a high character both as a skilful seaman and a 
man of great general abilities. He was the first who 
noticed the variations of the compass; and besides 
the ordinances to be found in Hakluyt, he published 
a l{u*ge map of the world, as also a work under the 
title of Navigazione nelle parti Septentrionali, per 
Sebastiano Cabota (folio, Venice, 1583). See a Memoir 
of his Life, published at London (1831, 8vo). 

CABRA, a town of Southern Spain, in the pro- 
vince and 29 miles S.S.E. of Cordova, in a valley al- 
most environed by mountains. It has wide streets ; 
a large, irregular, but imposing-looking square ; two 
large and handsome parish churches; a richly en- 
dowed college, &c. Pop. (1887), 13,390. 

CABUL, CABOOii, Kabul, &c., capital of the king- 
dom of Afghanistan, is a very ancient city situated 
at the west extremity of a spacious plain, in an 
angle formed by the approach of two ranges of hills, 
and (with the exception of a suburb) on the right 
bank of the Cabul river, which is .spanned, in or near 
the city, by four bridges. Cabul is distant about 
175 miles from Peshawar (by the Khyber Pass), 316 
from Kandahar, and 687 from Herat by Kandahar. 
It stands at the height of about 6000 feet above the 
sea, and has a delightful climate in summer, but the 
winter is severe. The houses are in general slightly 
built of mud and unbumt bricks, and there are no 
public buildings of any importance, though many of 
the mosques are spacious and commodious. Cabul 
is divided into quarters, and these into smaller sec- 
tions, which are inclosed and entered by small gates, 

■o that in time of war or tumult they can be con- 
verted into separate strongholds. There are hardly 
any proper streets in the city except those formed 
by the bazaars, which are extensive and well supplied 
with goods. A portion of one of the bazaars consists 
of four handsome covered arcades, separated by open 
squares and adorned with f)aintingB. Cabul is now 
burning an important centre of trade with India 


and Central Asia, and its population is greatly in- 
creased in the summer season by the influx of trs^en 
and others. It is supplied with water from the river 
Cabul, and also from wells. Various manufactures 
are carried on, but none are of special importance. 
The citadel of Cabul is the Bala Hissar or Upper 
Fort, situated on a spur of the adjacent hills. In 
it the Amirs used to reside, but the present Amir 
has his residence in the city itself. For the impor- 
tant events of which Cabul has recently been the 
scene see Afghanistan. Estimated pop. 75,000. 

CACAO, or CbooA, the name ot several trees 
of the natural order Byttneriacese (which see), fonn- 
ing the genus Theobroma, the seeds of whidi furnish 
cocoa and chocolate, natives of the West Indies and 
South America. The chief is the T, cacao, which, 
both in size and shape, somewhat resembles a young 
cherry-tree, but separates near the ground into four 
or five stems. The leaves are about 4 inches in 
length, smooth but not glossy, and of a dull green 
colour. The flowers are saffron-coloured, and very 
beautiful. The fruit of the cacao-tree somewhat re- 
sembles a cucumber in shape, but is fiurowed deeper 
on the sides. Its colour while growing is green; but 
as it ripens this changes to a ^e bluish-red, almost 
purple, with pink veins; or, in some of the varieties, 
to a delicate yellow or lemon colour. Each of the 
pods contains from twenty to thirty nuts or kernels, 
which in shape are not much unlike almonds, and 
consist of a white and sweet pulpy substance, en- 
veloped in a parchment-like shell. These are the 
cacao or chocolate nuts. Cacao is cultivated in the 
Antilles, in Mexico, Guatemala, Guiana, Venezuela, 
and also in Africa and Asia. The wild cacao-trees 
yield only one crop every year, between February 
and May; the cultivated trees yield a second crop in 
August and September. The plantations are usually 
in marshy situations. As soon as the fruit is ripe it 
is gathered and cut into slices, and the nuts, which 
are at this time in a pulpy state, are taken out, and 
laid in skins, or on leaves to be dried. They have 
now a sweetish acid taste, and may be eaten like 
any other fniit. When perfectly dry they are put 
into bags, each containing about 1 cwt., and, thus 
packed, are exported to foreign coimtries. Pre- 
viously to being formed into chocolate these nuts are 
gener^ly toasted or parched over the fire in an iron 
vessel, after which process their thin external cover- 
ing is easily separated. The kernel is then pounded 
in a mortar, and subsequently ground on a smooth, 
warm stone. Sugar, and various kinds of spices, such 
as vanilla, cinnamon, cloves, long pepper, almonds, 
and other substances, are frequently added; and, 
with the aid of water, the whole is formed into a 
paste. This is put whilst hot into tin moulds, where 
in a short time it congeals; and in this state it is the 
diocolate of the shops. Very often the chocolate sold 
in the shops is adulterated with flour, starch, and 
other matters. The purest form in which cacao is 
sold is whut is called cocoa nibs, which are the seeds 
or beans divested of their husks and broken by pres- 
sure. The common cocoa of the shops, which is more 
generally used than chocolate in Great Britain, is sel- 
dom pure. By the natives of South America the 
cacao beans are used for food. A white oily matter, 
about the consistence of suet, is also obtained by 
bruising them and boiling the pulp. The oil is by 
this means liquefied and rises to the surface, where it 
is left to cool and congeal, that it may the more easily 
be separated. This, which is called butter of cckcao, 
is without smell, and when fresh has a very mild 
taste. Its principal use is as an ingredient in poma- 
tums. From the nuts, when slightly roasted, an oil 
is sometimes obtained by pressure, which is occaaioo- 
ally used in medicine. 



CACERES— CAOTITS. 


CACERES, a town of Spain, in Eatremadaro, 
capital of a province of same name, 24 miles w. by 
N. of Truxillo. It oonBista of an old and a new 
town, the former crowning the top of a hill, and 
surrounded by a strong wall flanked with towers, 
and the latter built round it on the lower slopes. 
The houses are tolerably well built, but the streets 
are mostly narrow and steep. Among the objects 
worthy of notice are four churches, several old feudal 
mansions, and the bull-ring. Pop. (1887), 14,880. Area 
of province, 7667 square miles; pop. (1887), 839,793. 
CACHALOT. See Spkrm-whale. 

CACHAR, a district of Assam, IiidfA, bounded 
east by Manipur and the Naga Hills, south by the 
Lushai Hills, west by Sylhet and the Jaintia Hills, 
and north by Nowgong district. It comprises a series 
of fertile valleys diversified by low hills and almost 
surrounded by mountain ranges. The Barak river 
flows through the district, its course here being about 
130 miles. Lignite and petroleum have been found. 
Salt is manufactured in small quantities. The forests 
are of great extent, and constitute the chief natural 
wealth of the district. Rice and tea are extensively 
cultivated. Area, 2472 square miles; pop. (1891), 
867,542. The chief town is Silchar. 

CACHET, IjETTRES de, secret warrants, by means 
of which, under the former kings of France and their 
ministers, any person could be imprisoned or banished 
to a certain place without any reason given. All 
despatches from the royal state chancery were issued 
either openly, as letire& patenteSj or sealed, as lettres 
elo8€8f or de cachet. The first were always written 
upon parchment, signed by the king, countersigned 
by a minister of state, stamj)ed with the great seal of 
state, and not folded up. In this shape all edicts, 
ordinances, charters, privileges, &c., were issued, but 
all had to be registered by the parliament of the dis- 
trict to which they referred. The representations of 
the parliament often prevented these lettres patentes 
from being carried into effect. The others, the lettres 
closes^ were written only on paper, some in the name 
of the king (who spoke in the first person, and con- 
cluded with the formula ‘ Sur ce je prie Dieu, qu’il 
vous ait dans sa sainte et divine garde’, and signed 
with his name), some by commission from the king. 
In the latter case they began with the words ‘ He 
par le roi: il est ordonne k’, and were signed by a 
minister. They were then closed and sealed with the 
small royal seal {cachet)^ so that the contents could not 
be seen. The lettres closes were used for many pur- 
poses besides that of arrests. All the orders sent to 
officers and private individuals were issued in this 
form. Warrants also were often issued in this form, 
because the courts, and particularly the police, could 
not have acted without such authority in urgent cases. 
To the lieutenant-general of the police of Paris a 
number of them were always given to fill out the 
blanks as occasion might require. Without them he 
would not have been authorized to arrest suspected 
persons. Frequently the arrest by lettre de cachet 
was a favour on the part of the king, as it withdrew 
the accused from the severer punishment to which he 
would have been liable upon a trial before the courts. 

CACHOEIRA, a town of Brazil, in the state and 
62 miles N.w. of Bahia. It stands on the Paraguassu, 
which divides it into two unequal parts and has often 
injured it by inundations, and is the entrepdt for 
the traffic of a large extent of surrounding country. 
The chief exports are coffee, cotton, and tobacco. 1 
Pop. 15,000. 

OACHOLONG, a mineral of the quartz family, | 
a variety of opal, and so often called pearl-opal. It 
is usually milk-white, sometimes grayish or yellowish 
white, opaque or slightly translucent at the edges. 
It often envelops common chalcedony, the two 
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minerals being united by insensible shades. It also 
associates with flint and semi-opal. 

CACIQUE, in some parts of America the title of 
the native chiefs at the time of the conquest by the 
Spaniards. 

CACODYLE, a liquid, heavier than water, with 
a strong, offensive smell and a poisonous vapour. 
It is a compound of arsenic and the methyl group, 
and has the formula A 8 (CH 3 ) 2 . It was first 
isolated by Bunsen in 1837. Alkarsiue (which see 
in Supp.) is the oxide of cacodyle. 

CACTUS, or CACTAOKiB, an natural order of 
calycifloral dicotyledonous plants, remarkable for 
the singular appearance they present, being, except 
in some species of destitute of leaves, the 

place of which is supplied by fleshy succulent stems. 
The latter are of a very grotes(pie shape, varying 
from a few inches to 60 feet in height, and are for 
the most part armed with spines in bundles, with 
which, in many species, bristles are intermixed. The 
habitat of the cactus order is confined almost exclus- 
ively to the New World, and more esjiecially to 
Mexico, the West Indies, and South America, but 
the beauty of its flowers, which present the finest 
gradations of colours, from pure white to rich scarlet 
and purple, has led to some species being extensively 
cultivated in greenhouses, and the jiricKly pear or 
Indian fig {Ojtuniia vulgaris^ 0. 2'uiui^ &c.), has 
become naturalized in the Mediterranean countries 
and elsewhere. The Cacti were grouped by Linneeus 
in a single genus, but they are now assigned to 
several genera, including Cereus, Opuntia, Epiphyl- 
lum, Phyllocactus, Molocactus, Echinocactus, Mam- 
millaria, Rhipsalis, and Pereskia. The Mvlocactus 
camviunis, called also melon-thistle, or Turk’s-cap 
cactus, is distinguished by a cylindrical cap or crown 
on tne top of the globose stem about a foot in 
diameter, from which the flowers are produced. It 
grows on barren, rocky places in tlie West Indies 
and elsewhere. Cereus senilUj the old man cactus, 
a native of Mexico, attains a heiglit of upwards of 
20 feet, and derives its name from the mass of wiry 
gray hair by which the spines on its stem are sur- 
rounded. C. giganteus, the suwarrow, or saguaro, 
is the largest plant of the order, having straight 
columnar stems 50 or GO feet high, sometimes with 
a few' branches directed upwards. C. grandiJloi'USf 
the night-flowering cactus, a trailing species with 
white flowers which exj)aiid in the evening, and C, 
MacDonaldi, a native of Honduras, are about the 
most magnificent of the order for the size and 
beauty of their flowers. The colunmar Hi)ecieB of 
Cereus are Eornetimes known as torch thistles. 
Species of the genus Opuntia belong to a group of cacti 
to which the name of prickly pear has been given 
from the shape of their fruit and the strong, sharp 
spines with which it is armed. The cochineal insect 
cactus {Opuntia cochinillifera) is that on which the 
insect feeds that produces the celebrated scarlet dye. 
The genus Echinocactus includes species known as 
hedgehog thistles, mostly found in Mexictn Echino- 
cactus visnaga grows to a large size, and derives its 
name from visnaga, the Spanish for toothpick, from 
the use made of its spines by the Mexicans. Species 
of Epiphyllum, chiefly E. truncatwn, with flat, leaf- 
like branches and showy crimson flowers, are much 
cultivated; and the closely related genus Phyllo- 
cactus also supplies beautiful forms for cultivation. 
The genus Mammillaria is so named from the teat- 
like tubercles dotted over the stems (Lat. nuimnidla, 
a teat), a characteristic also referred to in the popu- 
lar names mammal and nipple thistles. Rhipsalis 
comprises species growing on trees, Pereskia acu- 
leata is the Barbados gooseberry (which see). Some 
cacti have edible fruits, and the juice of others 
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CADA MOSTO-CADIZ 


yields an agreeable drink to travellers in the arid 
regions where they grow. 

OADA MOSTO, or Ga da Mosto, Alois da, an 
early navigator, was bom at Venice about 1482. In 
1455 he departed from Lagos, sailed into the river 
Senegal, which had been discovered five years before, 
proceeded yet farther along the coast, and visited 
Frince Darnel, whose states extended from the Sene- 
gal to Cape Verd. After trading in slaves and gold 
he steered for Cape Verd, where he joined two other 
discovery ships, and visit^ in company with them, 
the mouths of the Grambia, the riches ^ which h^ 
been greatly extolled. In 1456 Cada Mosto, in 
company with two other ships, made a second voyage 
to the Gambia. On the way thither they discovered 
the Cape Verd Islands. The three ships continued 
their course as far as the river Casamansa and the 
Bio Grande, and returned to Portugal Cada Mosto 
remained there till HCS. The description of his 
first voyage, II Libro de la prima Navigazione per 
rOceano ^e Terre de’ Negri della Bassa Etiopia, di 
Luigi Cada Mosto (Vicenza, 1607, and Milan, 1619), 
the oldest of the vo 3 ^age 8 of the moderns, is a master- 
piece. The arrangement is admirable, the narrative 
interesting, the descriptions clear and accurate. He 
died in 1464. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY (French, cadastre), & 
territorial survey in which objects are represented in 
their relative positions and magnitudes. A cadas- 
tral survey differs from a tojx)graphical in not mag- 
nifying the f)riucipal objects. It requires consequently 
to be made on a larger scale than the topographical 
survey, so as to admit of a proportionally accurate 
representation of towns, houses, roads, rivers, &c. 
The scale on which the map of the United Kingdom 
is being prepared, ytjsz 1*1^6 linear measure of the 
surface surveyed, is an example of the scale of a 
cadastral survey. This scale nearly corresponds with 
25 inches to the mile. See Ordnance Survey. 

CADE, J OHN (better known as Jack Cade)^ a man 
of low birth, who had been obliged to flee into France 
for his crimes. Observing the discontents of the 
people on his return to England (1460), in the reign 
of Henry VI., he took the name of John Mor timer ^ 
published complaints against the abuses of govern- 
ment, and soon found himself at the head of 20,000 
men, common people of Kent Having defeated a 
force sent against him he advanced to London, which 
opened its gates; but the riotous disposition of his 
followers alarmed the citizens. They di'ove out and 
defeated the rebels, who soon dispersed, and Cade 
was killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Kent. 

CADENCE, the concluding notes of a musical 
composition or of any well-defined section of it. A 
cadence is perfect, full, or authentic when the last 
chord is the tonic preceded by the dominant; it is 
imperfect when the chord of the tonic precedes that 
of the dominant; it is playal when the closing tonic 
chord is preceded by that of the subdominaut; and 
it is interrupted, false, or deceptive when the bass 
rises a second, instead of falling a fifth. Cadence, or 
cadenza, is the name also given to a running passage 
which a performer may introduce at the close of a 
movement. 


CADER IDRIS, a mountain of Wales, the com- 
mencement of a chain running north-easterly. Q^here 
are here several small lakes, abounding in fish. The 
height of the mountain is 2914 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is 3 miles s. of Dolgelly, M erionethshire. 

CADET (French), 1. A younger brother. 2. In 
the French service, a cadet was a gentleman who 
served in the ranks without pay, for the purpose of 
learning the art of war. 8. It is now applied in 
Britain and the North American United States, to 
the pupils of a military academy, and to the lowest 


grade of ofi^rs in the navy. The cadets enter 
navy about twelve or fourteen, are placed in tr ainin g 
ships, and put under tuition in the practice of thek 
profession. See Militabt Sohoolb, MiDBHiFMAir. 

CADET DE VAUX, Antoine Alexis, a chem- 
ist, member of the French College de Pharmacie, and 
of many learned German societies, bom in Paris, 
1748, was at first an apothecary, but for many years 
devoted himself to agriculture. He wrote on the 
effect which the destruction of mountain forests has 
in diminishing the copiousness of the springs in the 
valleys, the improvement of vineyards, the cultiva- 
tion of foreign plants, and the providing of substi- 
tutes for the usual articles of food in times of scarcity. 
He was one of the principal editors of the Journal 
d’Economie rurale et domestique, and of the Court 
complet d’ Agriculture pratique. He died in 1828. 

CADET-GASSICOURT, Louis Claude, elder 
brother of the preceding, filled several important 
offices, such as apothecary to the Hotel des Invalides, 
inspector of French hospitals in Germany, and 
chemical director to the Sbvres Porcelain Works. 
He published a variety of researches in pure and 
applied chemistry, but is best known by the fuming 
liquor still called by his name, and which is the sul^ 
ject of an elaborate research by Bunsen. He was 
bom in 1731, and died in 1799. 

CADI, or Kadi, in Arabic, a j udge or jurist. Among 
the Turks cadi signifies an inferior judge, in distinction 
from the molla, or superior judge. They belong to 
the higher priesthood, as the Turks derive their law 
from their prophet. 

CADIZ (anciently Oades), a seaport, and one of the 
handsomest cities in Spain, is situated at the extre- 
mity of a long tongue of land projecting from the 
island of Leon, off the b.w. coast of Andalusia. The 
narrowness of the land communication prevents its 
capture by a military force while the garrison ie 
master of the sea. It is walled, with trenches and 
bastions on the land side, the houses are high, and 
the streets narrow. The chief buildings are the 
great hospital, the custom-house, the old and new 
cathedrals, two theatres, the bull -ring, capable of 
accommodating 1 2,000 spectators, and the lighthouse 
of St. Sebastian. From the harbour the town hae 
a fine api)earance. The bay of Cadiz is a very fine 
one. It is a large basin inclosed by tlie mainland 
on one side, and the projecting tongue of land on the 
other. It is from 10 to 12 leagues in circumference, 
with good anchorage, and protected by the neighbour- 
ing hills. It has four forts, two of which form the 
defence of the grand arsenal. La Caracca, in which 
are three basins and twelve docks. Cadiz has long 
been the princij>al Spanish naval station. It was the 
centre of the Spanish American trade, and the com- 
merce of the port was very extensive before the sepa- 
ration of the colonies. The preparation of salt from 
pits belonging to the government was formerly an 
important branch :)f industry, but is now of com- 
paratively little consequence. The manufactures of 
Cadiz are of comparatively little im|K)rtance, but in 
regard to the extent and value of its commerce it 
ranks as one of the first ports in Spain. Its imports 
consists of all kinds of foreign and colonial produce, 
coal, cotton, and woollen manufactures, &c.; its ex- 
ports of wines, fruits, oils, and other products of 
Spain. The town of Santa Maria, ofiposite Cadiz, 
is the principal depdt of the wines of Xeres. Not- 
withstanding the political agitations of recent years, 
the commerce of Cadiz has continued prosperous. 
The number of ships which annually enter is about 
2600, with a tonnage of nearly 1,600,000, large part 
of which is foreign. Cadiz was founded by the Phoe- 
nicians about 1100 B.O., and subsequently belonged in 
Ruccession to the Carthaginians and the Romans. It 
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wm taken the Earl of Enez in 1696, and from ita 
bay yffleneave aailed preyioua to the battle of Tra- 
fal^ in 1806. Bi 1809 it became the aeat of the 
central junta, and afte^arda of the oortea. It ana- 
talned a long blockade from the French (1810-12), 
idiich waa not raised till after the battle of Sala- 
manca. In 1823 the French entered it after a short 
viem. An inaurrection occurred in Cadiz in 186$, 
and the town was dedued in a state of siege in Bee., 
but the siege was raised in the following January. 
The oonatruction of railways and the rising prosperity 
of Spain have inoreaaed the commerce of Cadiz. 
Pop. in 1897, 70,177. 

CADMIUM, a scarce metal found in some of the 
ores of zinc, and discovered by Stromeyer in 1817. 
It resembles tin in colour and lustre, but is a little 
harder. It is very ductile and malleable; has a 
specific gravity of 8*6 to 8*69 ; and fuses a little below 
a red heat. In its chemical character it resembles 
zinc. It nowhere occurs native ; and the only ore of 
cadmium is the sulphide of cadmium or Greeiiockite, 
found in Renfrewshire, and some other places, which, 
when prepared artificially, is the pigment called 
cadmium yellow. The iodide of cadmium, owing 
to its stability, its solubility in alcohol and ether, and 
other properties, is used in photography. 

CADMUS, in Greek mythology the son of Agenor 
and grandson of Poseidon. With his brothers he was 
sent by his father to seek for his sister Europa, who 
had been carried away by Zeus, and he was not to 
return without her. After several adventures Cad- 
mus inquired of the oracle at Delphi, which command- 
ed him to desist from further search, to intrust 
himself to the guidance of a heifer, and where she 
should stop to built a city. He accordingly went to 
Bceotia, where he wished to sacrifice the oow to 
Athena. But his companions, in attempting to fetch 
water from the fountain of Ares for the purpose of 
the sacrifice, were slain by the dragon that guarded 
it. Cadmus killed the dragon, and, at the command 
of Athena, sowed its teeth in the earth; armed 
men immediately sprang up, whom he called Sparti 
(the sowed), but who perished in a contest with each 
other, excepting only five. With the .remainder he 
built the city of Cadmea or Thebes (see Thebes). 
Zeus then married him to Harmonia, and all the 
gods were present at his nuptials. He became by 
this marriage the father of Antinoe, Ino, Semele, 
Agave, and Polydorus. After ruling for a time the 
city which he had built, and the state which he bad 
foimded, he proceeded, at the command of Bacchus, 
with Harmonia to the Enchelae, conquered their 
enemies, the Illyrians, became their king, and begat 
another son, lUyrius. Zeus finally changed him 
and Harmonia into serpents, or, as some say, into 
lions, and transported them to Elysium. Tradition 
states that Cadmus came to Bceotia from Phenicia, 
1550 B.O., conquered the inhabitants who opposed 
him, and, in conjunction with them, founded the 
above-mentioned city. To promote the improvement 
of his new subjects he taught them the Phenician 
alphabet, the employment of music at the festivals of 
the gods, besides the use of copper, &c. — Another 
Cadmus, of Miletus, a son of Pandion, was regarded 
among the Greeks as the first who wrote in prose. 
He lived about 600 years before Christ. 

CADORE, or Pievb di Cadorb, a town, Kingd< m 
of Italy, in the provin. e and 22 miles n.n.e. of the 
town of Belluno, on the Piave, derives its chief interest 
from being the native place of Titian, who was bom 
here in 1477. 

CADUCEUS, a wand of laurel or olive, with two 
little wings on the upper end, about which two ser- 
pents are twisted. Tlieir hea^ turned towards each 
other, and their crests not bristled, served for a sym- j 


bol of peace. It was borne W the andent herald^ 
whose persons were then sacred and inviolable. The 
fable t^ us that Apollo gave this staff to Meroniy 
in condderation of bis resigning to biwi the honour of 
inventing the lyre. As Mercury entered AwWKa. 
with this wand in his hand he saw two serpents 
fighting tc^ether; he threw the staff between &em, 
wd they immediately wound themselves around it 
in friendly union, llie serpents which adorn thk 
staff were, according to Bottiger, originally emblems 
of the knots with which the oldest merchants of the 
Mediterranean Sea secured their chests and goods. 
The Caducous is Mercury’s peculiar mark of dis- 
tinction. With this he conducted the diades to the 
lower world, and from it received the name of Cadu- 
cifer ; yet we find it on ancient coins in the hands 
of Bacchus, Hercules, Ceres, Venus, and Anubis. 
Among the modems it serves principally as an 
emblem of commerce. 

CiEDMON. See Anolo-Saxonb — Literature. 

C^LIUS MONS, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome was built. It is said to have received its name 
from CseliuB Vibenna, an Etruscan, to whom it was 
assigned. The palace of Tullus Hostilius was on 
this mount. It is at i>resent covered with ruins, 
which serve to excite the curiosity and baffle the 
ingenuity of antiquaries. 

CAEN, a town of Northern France, the capital ot 
the dep. Calvados, and the ancient capital of Nor- 
mandy, 125 miles N.w. of Paris, and about 9 miles 
from the mouth of the Orae, which is here navigable 
and crossed by several bridges. There is a dock con- 
nected with the sea by both river and canal. Caen 
is the centre of an important domestic trade, the 
market of a rich agricultural district, and carries on 
extensive manufactures. The streets are broad, 
regular, and clean, the houses well-built of white free- 
stone, and it posseBses various ancient and remark- 
able edifices. The public promenades and recrea- 
tion grounds are beautiful, and there are various 
extensive squares and ‘places*. The church of La 
Trinite, a fine edifice in the Norman- Koinanesque 
style, restored in modern times, was formerly the 
church of the Abbaye-aux -dames, founded in 1066 
by Matilda, wife of William the Coiuiueror. The 
church of St. Stephen was founded at the same time 
by William the Conqueror, as the church of the 
Abbaye-aux-hommes, and though considerably modi- 
fied since is a noble and impressive edifice. It has 
two fine western towers 295 feet high. The Abbaye- 
aux-hommes, built by the Conqueror, who was buried 
in it, is now used as a college, having been rebuilt 
in the eighteenth century. One of the finest chui'ches 
in Caen is that of St. Pierre, whose tower (265 
feet), terminated by a spire, is exceedingly elegant. 
Among other public buildings are the HOtel de 
Ville, the prefecture, and the palace of justice. 
Caen possesses a university faculty or college, a 
public library with some 100,000 volumes, a gallery 
of paintings with valuable works of old masters, a 
natural history museum, an antiquarian museum, 
&c. The hospital of the Abbaye-aux -dames is one 
of the best regulated in France. The hospital of the 
Bon-Sauveur is another admirable institution. The 
city was formerly fortified, and there are remains 
of a castle begun by William the Contjiieror and 
finished by Henry I., but since much altered and 
now used as barracks. Caen first rose into impor- 
tance in the time of William the Conqueror. In 
1346 it was taken by Edward III., at which time 
it was said to be larger than any city in England 
except London. Henry VI. of England founded a 
university here in 1431, Caen having been in the 
possession of the English from 1417 to 1450. It 
suffered much in the religious wars between the 
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Protestants and Catholics of Prance. Admiral de 
Ooligni captured it for the Protestants in 1562. 
Caen carries on ship-building, and its manufactures 
embrace linen, woollen, and cotton goods, lace, ropes, 
metal goods, and various other articles. It carries 
on a considerable trade in timber and other articles, 
including agricultural produce exported to England, 
to which also is still exported the Caen building 
stone famous for many centuries. Malherbe, La- 
place, Elie de Beaumont, and Auber were born ir 
this city or in its vicinity, and are commemorated 
by statues. Pop. in 1896, 37,467. 

CAERLEON, a small town in Monmouthshire, 
3 miles above Newport, on the Usk, in which the 
tide rises 30 feet. (See Bristol Channel.) It was 
the site of the lica Silurum^ the chief Roman station 
in the country of the Silures; and Roman coins, 
statues, and sepulchral monuments are yet found. 
There are also the vestiges of an amphitheatre, 
which the inhabitants call King Arthur's Round 
Tahiti from a tradition that he instituted the round 
table in this place. Caerleon was at one time the 
metropolis of Wales. Pop. 1411. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE. See Carmarthen- 

BHIRE. 

CAERNARVON. See Carnarvon. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE. See Carnarvonshire. 

C.dESALPINIE^, a subdivision of the natural j 
order of plants Leguminosae, containing several 
genera. The botanical characteristics of the sub-order 
are: calyx in five diviHious, joined together at different 
points, or often cleft to the base, with prefloration 
imbricated or valvular; petals equal or fewer in 
number; stamens often not symmetrical to the other 
parts of the flower, or very irregular, sometimes very 
numerous, sometimes partly abortive, rarely regular; 
very often free, or lightly joined together at the base 
only; ovaries raised on a free support, or joined in 
part to the calyx, and becoming legumes, which some- 
tunes contain only one single or double ovule, and of 
which the pericarp may have a fleshy consistence; 
seeds without perisperm; embryo often straight; stalk 
arborescent or fruticose, sometimes crecj)ing ; leaves 
simjde, or more frequently compound ; in the latter 
case frequently bipinnate. The typical genus is 
Cassalpinia, to which belong the Brazil- woo^ sajian- 
wood, Nicaragua-wood, &c. The Csesalpinieae include 
also among their number senna, the carob, tamarind, 
aloes-wood, logwood, &c. (See these articles.) 

C.^SAR was the name of a patrician ftmiily of the 
J ulian gens, which traced its origin to J ulus, the son 
of iEneas. The first member of the family who 
occurs in history with the surname of Caesar was 
Sextus Julius Ciesar, praetor, B.c. 208. Caesar was 
the family name of the first five Roman emperors. 
With Nero the imperial family became extinct (a.d. 
68), and Caesar became merely a title of dignity. 
The emperor, who bore the title of Augustus, ap- 
pointed his successor, uHith the title of Cajsar. On 
medals and monuments we find the title Cfesar pre- 
ceding the name of the emperor, as ‘ Imp. Caesar 
Nerva Trajanus Augustus,’ and following that of the 
designated successor, as ‘ Marc. Aurel. Antonin. 
Csesar.’ In the lower Creek Empire, a new dignity of 
Sebastocrator was conferred, and that of Csesar be- 
came the third rank m the state. 

CiESAR, Caiur Julius, a great Roman general, 
statesman, and historian, was bom July 10 (Quinc- 
tUls)f B.o. 100. He was the son of the praetor Caius 
Julius Caesar, and of Aurelia, a daughter of Aurelius 
Cotta. From his earliest boyhood he discovered ex- 
traiirdinary talents. He had a penetrating intellect, 
a remarkably strong memory, and a lively imagina- 
ti(»n; was indefatigable in business, and able, as we 
are told by Pliny, to read, write, hear, and dictate at I 


the same time, from four to aeven different letters. 
When the party of htarius, who was the unole ol 
Cssar by marriage with his aunt Julia, gained the 
ascendency in &me, Cizma» the friend of Marius, 
gave his daughter Cornelia in marriage to Cassar, with 
the view thereby to establish his own power more 
firmly. Caasar, who was fdready married, divorced 
his wife Cossutia to marry Cornelia, which provoked 
the anger of Sulla, who ordered him to put away 
Cornelia. Pompey and M. Piso were also ordered to 
put away their wives, and obeyed, but Csesar resisted 
and was proscribed, and obliged to take refuge in the 
Sabine territory, being deprived of his wife, his for- 
tune, and the priesthc^ which he had held from the 
age of thirteen. His friends obtained his pardon 
with difficulty, the dictator observing that *in that 
boy there were many Mariuses.’ Caesar now with- 
drew from Rome, and went to Asia, serving his first 
campaign under M. Minucius Thermus, the praetor in 
Asia, who intrusted him with the command of the 
fleet which was to blockade Mitylene. In the execu- 
tion of this trust Caesar distinguished himself highly, 
although but twenty-two years old. On the death of 
Sulla Caesar returned to !^me, distinguished himself 
as an orator in his accusations against Dolabella and 
other causes which he prosecuted, and used every 
means to increase his popularity. He afterwards 
visited Rhodes, and placed himseif under the instruc- 
tion of Apollonius, to fit himself for speaking at the 
bar. On the way he was taken by pirates, and com- 
pelled to pay fifty talents for his release. To revenge 
himself, he fitted out some vessels at Miletus, over- 
took the pirates, made the greater number of them 
prisoners, and had them crucified before Pergamus. 
He now returned to Rome, entered into alliance with 
Pompey, and became military ti'ibune, quaestor, and 
aedile. At the same time he had the address to win 
the favour of the people by affability, by splendid 
entertainments, and public shows ; and, trusting to 
his popularity, he ventured to erect again the statues 
and trophies of Marius, who was hated by the senate 
and the patricians. He was accused of taking part 
in the conspiracies of Catiline, but no substantial 
proof has been given in support of the accusation, 
which was unlikely, as Cmsar had easier means of 
acquiring power. He defended the conspirators, who 
were arrested, and Cato strongly opposed him, so 
that he was obliged to quit the rostrum, and even his 
life was endangered. In the year b.o. 62 Csesar 
was prsetor. He had already, b.o. 63, been chosen 
pontifex maximus. On the expiry of his praetorship 
he obtained the government of Further Spain. BXi 
profuse expenditure in courting popularity had in- 
volved him deeply in debt. His creators refusing to 
let him depart, Crassus became his security for the 
enormous sum of 830 talents. It was on his journey 
to Spain that he expressed, on seeing a miserable 
village, the well-known sentiment, that *he would 
rather be first there than second at Rome.’ In Spain 
he made several conquests, and returned to Rome 
with money enough to pay off his debts. 

He now endeavoured to reconcile Pompey and 
Crassus, whose enmity by throwing the influence of 
the latter into the aristocratic party would have in- 
terfered with the ambitions designs which Caesar and 
Pompey had formed. He succeeded in his design, 
and all three agreed to divide the sovereign power 
between them. This was the first triumvirate in 
Roman history (b.o. 60). Caesar then became consul 
with M. Calpumius Bibulus, confirmed the measures 
of Pompey, and procured the passing of a law in 
opposition to the senate and his colleague to distri- 
bute certain lands among the poor citizens. This 
brought him into the highest favour with the people. 
With Pompey he formed a still more intimate oon- 
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neotion by giving him bis daughter Julia in marriage, 
and gained the favour of the equestrian order by re- 
mitting a third part of their taxes. When the year 
of his consulship had expired, Csesar obtained the 
government of Gaul for five years, with the command 
of four legions. After his marriage with the ac- 
oomplished Calpumia, the daughter of one of the 
new consuls, Calpumius Piso, he repaired to Gaul 
(b.o. 68), compelled the Helvetii, who had invaded 
that province, to retreat to their native cx)untry, 
subdued Ariovistus, who at the head of a German 
tribe had attempted to settle in the country of the 
.^dui, and conquered the Belgte. In nine years he 
reduced all Gaul, crossed the Rhine twice (b.o. 66 
and 63), and twice passed over to Britain (b.o. 65 and 
64), defeated the gallant natives of this island in 
several battles, and compelled them to give him 
hostages. A rising of the Gauls under Vercingetorix 
was not put down without difficulty, but the country 
was latterly reduced to quietness, and was ruled by 
the conqueror with policy and kindness. The senate 
had continued his government in Gaul for another 
period of five years, while Pompey was to have the 
command of Spain, and Crassus that of Syria, Egypt, 
and Macedonia for five years also. But the death of 
Crassus in his campaign against the Parthians dis- 
solved the triumvirate; and the death of Julia, 
which took place about the same time, cooled the 
friendship between Cmsar and Pompey — each intent 
upon his own aggrandisement. 

Meanwhile the power and authority of Pomp(‘y 
had been constantly increasing. Caesar, too, strove 
to strengthen and enlarge his own party in the 
capital. Pompey now lent his influence to the 
aristocratic party, and persuaded the senate to pass 
a decree, by which Cassar was t(» leave his army and 
resign his government of Gaul. He declared him- 
self ready to obey if Pompey would do the same. 
Hereupon the senate ordered that Caesar should 
resign his offices and command within a certain 
time, or be proclaimed an enemy to the state, and 
appointed Pompey general of the army of the Re- 
public. Upon this Ca*8iir urged his soldiers to de- 
fend the honour of their leader, led his faithful 
veterans across the Rubicon, a small stream then 
regarded as separating Italy from Gaul (49 B.O.), 
and made himself master of the peninsula without 
striking a blow. Pompey, destitute of troops to 
meet him, had left the city with the consuls, senators, 
and magistrates. Ctesar then levied an army with 
the treasures of the state, and hastened into Spain, 
which he reduced to submission without coming to a 
pitched battle with Pompey’s generals. After con- 
quering Massilia (now Marseilles), he returned to 
Rome, where he had already been appointed dictator. 
He was also chosen consul for the following year by 
the people. 

Pompey, who bad retired from Italy, had now 
collected a considerable army, and his rival hastened 
to Epirus with seven legions to meet him. But the 
vessels which were intended to transport the rest of 
his troops were captured by Pompey’s fleet, and 
Caesar was for a time in a somewhat critical position. 
He soon, however, received the expected reinforce- 
ments, and advanced against his antagonist. Pompey 
declined coming to an engagement, hut at last, being 
surrounded in his camp, was forced to take a de- 
cisive step in order to break through the enemy’s 
line. This measure was successful, and Caesar re- 
treated to Pharsalia, where, in a bloody hut decisive 
engagement (48 B.c.), he gained the victory over 
forces much superior in numbers. Pompey fled to 
Asia, and then to Egypt, to raise a new army. As 
his party was only weakened, but not destroyed, 
Caesar hastened after him, passed over the Holies- 
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pent, where Cassius surrendered to him with his 
fleet, and then went to Egypt. Here he received 
intelligence of the murder of Pompey. He shed 
tears at the tragical end of his rival, gave his body 
an honourable burial, and loaded his followers with 
favours, by which many of them were won to em- 
brace his cause. In Egypt he became involved in a 
war owing to his interference in a dispute regarding 
the respective claims of Cleopatra and her brother 
Ptolemy. Cleopatra became by him the mother of 
a son. Pbarnaoee, king of Pontus, a son of Mithri- 
dates the Great, having attempted to recover the 
territories of his father in Asia, Csesar marched 
against him, pardoned King Deiotarus, an adherent 
of Pompey, on his way, and finished the war so 
speedily, that he announced his success to his friends 
in the famous words, Veni, vidi, vici. 

Returning to Rome he granted an amnesty to all 
the followers of Pompey, and gained by his clemency 
the universal love of the people. When his dictator- 
ship had expired he caused himself to he chosen 
dictator and consul again, and without changing the 
ancient forms of government, ruled with almost un- 
limited power. In Africa, however, the Pompeian 
party had gathered under the standard of Cato and 
other generals. Caesar passed over with an army, 
and fought several battles with various success, till 
the victory at Thapsus (b.o. 46) decided the contest 
in his favour. Cato, who was in Utica, and saw no 
hope of making head against the victor, stabbed 
himself, and the city surrendered. Cffisar then 
made Mauritania and Numidia Roman provinces, 
and gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage and 
Corinth. This was accomplished in a year. In 
Rome he was received with the most striking marks 
of respect. The term of his dictatorship was pro- 
longed to ten years, the office of prafectus morum 
(supervisor of morals) conferred on him, and a public 
thankagivingof forty days was decreed in his honour. 
In a speech to the people he declared his resolutiun 
to use his power for the good of tlie state ; and put 
an end to the apprehensions which some still enter- 
tained, by the pardon of his most open and hitter 
enemies. lie now celebrated the four triumphs 
which had been decreed him over Gaul, Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa, and which were among the most 
magnificent ever witnessed in Rome. Gifts of corn 
and money were lavishly bestowed upon the people 
and the soldiers, and shows and entertainments of 
all kinds were* provided for the ])uhlic. Measures 
were passed for the removal of evils and for various 
beneficial ends, and among other things Csosai 
carried out the reformation of the calendar. During 
these peaceful occupations the sons of Pompey had 
c»illected new forces in Spain, so that Caesar took the 
field in person against them. Parties came to a 
general engagement at Munda. A fortunate acci- 
dent decided the battle in favour of Ctesar, after 
victory had been for a whole day doubtful. In 
seven months Spain was conquered, and Csesarentered 
Rome in triumjdi. He was now made j)erpetual 
dictator, received for life the title of imperator, with 
full powers of sovereignty, and was also declaied 
pr(vfectus morum for life. He received the honorary 
title of ‘Father of his country’, statues of him were 
placed in the temples, and divine honours were 
decreed him; and as a further honour the month 
hitherto called Quintilis was henceforth to be known 
a.s Julius (July). . 

He still continued to conciliate his enemies by 
clemency, and to heap honours ujkui his friends. 
The number of senators he increased from 300 to 
900, and many of In’s supporters thus found admis- 
sion. By increasing the numbers of the public 
magistrates others of them were in like manner 
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rewarded. But enemies were at work formii^ plots 
against his life — some from mistaken notions of 
patriotism, others inspired rather malice and 
envy. Csesar’s desire for the title of kmg gave some 
foundation for feelings of the former class. On one 
occasion, at a public festival, Mark Antony offered 
him a royal diadem. He refused it, however, and 
his refusal drew shouts of applause from the people. 
CsBsar, having no suspicion of the danger which 
threatened him, was forming new projects. He re- 
solved to subdue the Parthians, and his friends gave 
out that according to the Sib 3 dline books the Parthi- 
ans could be conquered only by a king, and therefore 
proposed that Csesar should retain the title of dictator 
with regard to Italy, but should be saluted with that 
of king in all the conquered countries. For this 
purpose a meeting of the senate was appointed for 
the 16th (the ides) of March, and this was the day 
fixed on by the conspirators for the execution of the 
plot. Foremost among them were Brutus and 
Cassius, both of whom had received favours from 
Caesar. It had been arranged that Tillius Cimber 
should entreat a pardon for his brother, and when 
doing so was to tear the mantle from Csesar’s 
shoulders as the signal for their rushing upon him 
with their daggers. All was done as they had 
planned. Casca’s dagger first pierced him in the 
neck. Scarcely had Csesar turned, and uttered the 
words, ‘Accursed Casca, what doest thou?’ when 
the conspirators rushed upon him from all sides. 
He defended himself, however, for a little. But 
when he descried Brutus among the conspirators, he 
exclaimed, ‘And thou, too, Brutus?’ covered his face 
with his mantle, and fell, pierced with twenty-three 
wounds, at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Thus died 
‘the foremost man of all this world*, B.O. 44, on the 
15th of March, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
He was great as a statesman, a general, an orator, a 
historian, and an architect and engineer, and his 
assassination was brought about more by jealousy 
and envy than by real patriotism. Of his writings, 
we still possess the history of his wars with the 
Gauls in tlie commentaries I)e Bello Gallico, and 
with Pompey in the De Bello Civili, written in a 
simple, noble style. Tlu;y have been frequently 
edited and annotated, and there are also numerous 
translations in various languages. 

C.dESAREA, the ancient name of many cities. — 
1. C^SAREA Philippi, or Paneas, named after Philip, 
tetrarcb of Galilee, son of Herod the Great, who 
founded it in b.o. 3 -2, near the source of the Jordan. 
It is mentioned twice in the Gospels. On its site is 

the small modem village of Banias. 2. C^sarea 

Palestine: or Stratonis, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, about 6,5 miles n.w. from Jerusalem. It 
was built with great magnificence by Herod the 
Great, and became the metropolis of Palestine, and 
the seat of the Roman proconsul, as well as a busy 
seaport. It was the place where Herod Agrippa 
was smitten by the angel (Acts xii. 20-23), where 
Cornelius the centurion resided (x.), and St. Paul 
was imprisoned two years (xxiii.-xxv.). It was a 
place of some importance during the Crusades, but 
is now a scene of ruin and of utter desolation. 

Eusebius was bishop of Caesarea. 3. The ancient 1 

capital of Cappadocia in Asia Minor, originally 
called McLzaca, and now Kaiaarich. It is situated 
in the south-east of the vilayet of Angora, at the 
foot of the Erjish Dagh, about 160 miles to the 
south-east of the town of Angora. It was once sup- 
posed to contain 400,000 inhabitants. It has now 
about 70,000 inhabitants, and its position makes it a 
place of considerable trade. The manufacture of 
carpets, though of quite recent introduction, is of 
some importance. European goods are received by 


way of the railway from Angora to Constantinople^ 
The name Caesarea dates from the time of Tiberius, 
and under Valerian the city was captured by Sapor, 
when a large number of its inhabitants were slain. 

OiESAHEAN OPERATION, a surdcal opera- 
tion, which consists in delivering a child by means of 
an incision made through the walls of the abdomen 
and womb. There are three cases in which this 
may be necessary: first, when the child is alive and 
the mother dead, either in labour or in the last two 
months of pregnancy; second, when the child is dead, 
but cannot be delivered in the usual way on account 
of the deformity of the mother or the disproportionate 
size of the child; and third, when both mother and 
child are living, but delivery cannot take place from 
the same causes as in the second case. In many 
instances both mother and child have survived this 
critical operation; and cases are known in which it 
has been successfully performed by the mother her- 
self. The etymology of the name is doubtful, but 
probably it is derived from Julius CsBsar, who Pliny 
tells us was brought into the world in this manner. 
The operation would therefore appear to have been 
known from ancient times. 

CACSIUM, a metallic element discovered in 1860 
by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, in the course of their 
spectroscopic examination of the residue of evapora- 
ted Diirkheim water. Since then it has been found 
in many mineral waters, in the ash of tobacco, beet- 
root, and other plants, and in various minerals; it is 
therefore widely distributed, but it occurs nowhere 
in large quantity, except in the rare mineral pollux 
(which see). Its symbol is Cs, its atomic weight 
132*7, its specific gravity 1*88, and its melting point 
about 79® F. In every respect it closely resembles 
jKitassium and rubidium (which see), so closely in- 
deed that it is only by minute differences of proper- 
ties that these bodies can be distinguished and 
isolated. Caesium can be prepared from its chloride 
by a galvanic current, or by distilling the carbonate 
with charcoal, as in the case of potassium. Its most 
marked characteristic, that by which it was first dis- 
covered, is the position of two bright blue lines in its 
spectrum, associated with certain green and yellow 
lines. It is the most electro -positive element. 

CALSTUS, the boxing-glove of the Grecian and 
Roman pugilists. It consisted of thongs or bands 
of raw hide or leather, fastened to the hand, and 
reaching to the wrist. It was afterwards enlarged 
so as to reach up to the elbow, and loaded with metal 
to increase the weight of the blow. The combat 
with the ordinary unloaded caestus was not more 
dangerous than a common English boxing-match. 
Theocritus (Idyll, xxii.) has described one of these 
combats. 

C.^SURA (Lat., literally a cutting), in verse, the 
separation of the last syllable of any word from 
those which precede it, and the carrying it forward 
into another foot. The term originally belongs to 
classical verse, in which the oesura renders the 
syllable on which it falls long (if not otherwise so), 
and is accompanied by a slight pause, hence called 
the ccesural pause^ as in the following line : — 

Ille l&tus niveum mohi ImMus hyacintho. 

See Rhythm, Verse. 

CAFF A (or Kaffa), Strait op. See YenikalA 

CAFFEINE or Theine, an alkaloid existing to 
the extent of from 0*8 to 3*6 per cent in coffee and 
from about 2 to 4 per cent in tea, first prepared by 
Riinge in 1820. The identity of the substances ob- 
tained from coffee anil tea was demonstrated by Mulder 
and J obst. Subsequently it was obtained by Dr. Sten- 
house from Paraguay tea, and by other chemists from 
other vegetables. Pure caffeine has the composition 
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O 1 H 10 N 4 OS 1 being very closely Allied to theobro- 
mine, the alkaloid found in oocoa» and forms white 
silky needles, or short transparent prisms, which are 
gritty and bitter in the mouth, dissolve sparingly in 
water, and still more sparingly in alcohol and ether. 
When heated they lose water of crystallization, fuse 
and sublime. Caffeine is what chiefly gives their 
stimulating properties to coffee and tea. In large 
doses it produces convulsions in animals, and often 
causes death. Caffeine combines with acids, and 
forms beautiful double salts with gold, platinum, and 
other metals. The citrate is a powerful drug used 
in certain cases of headache, dropsy, &o. 

CAFFRARIA, or Kaffeabia, a name adopted 
by the Portuguese from the Arabs, who call all the 
African continent, southward from Sofala, the land 
of kafirs (infidels). It was first applied to the whole 
width of the continent, from Cape Corrientes on the 
E. to Cape Negro on the W. As the names of par- 
ticular states and peoples became known, the extent 
of Caffraria diminished ; the term, latterly applied 
only to the territory between the north-eastern 
borders of Cape Colony and Natal, is now going out 
of use, its substitute being the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, which form part of Cape Colony. The 
district for some time called British Caffraria was 
formerly part of the territory of the Amaxoaa and 
Amatemba Caffres, by whom it was ceded to Sir B. 
Durban in 1835. It was restored to the Caffres in 
the following year, but again taken possession of by 
the British in 1847. In 1860 it was erected into a 
separate colony, and in 1865 was incorporated with 
Cape Colony, and the name has fallen out of use. 
The chief town here is King William’s Town. 

CAFFRES, or Kaffibs, a native race of Southern 
Africa, belongingto the great Bantu family, of negroid 
character, but distinguished from the Negroes by a 
larger facial angle (the head being formed like that 
of Europeans), a high nose, hair frizzled, but less 
woolly than that of the Negroes, and a brown or 
iron-gray complexion, differing from the shining 
black of that race. The origin of the name is given 
in the preceding article. It is now retained by 
geographical writers to denote the savage tribes, 
whose physical characteristics have been described, 
extending on the E. side of Africa from the Cape 
Colony to Delagoa Bay or farther north. They are 
divided into branches which take their name from 
the founder of the branch, generally with Ama, signi- 
fying people, as a prefix. In 1780, at the time when 
the Great Fish River was made the boundary between 
the Cape Colony (then Dutch) and the Caffres, there 
were four great branches occupying this region — the 
Amapondomisi, the Amaponda or Pondos, the Ama- 
temba or I’ambookis, and the Amakosa or Amaxosa. 
The last-mentioned branch was subdivided into two 
smaller ones, the Amagaleka, inhabiting the region 
north-east of the Great Kei river, and the Ainararabe, 
the region south-west of that river. The Ainafengu 
or Fingoes are a tribe of more recent formation, con- 
sisting of the remnants of once powerful tribes that 
were dispersed and driven southward by Tshaka, a 
powerful king of the Zulus or Amazulu, another 
Caffre tribe dwelling north of Natal. The former 
tribes have been incorporated with Cape Cohuiy, 
and Zululand has been latterly annexed to Natal. 
The Zulus, or Amazulu, originally a small tribe 
settled on the N. of the Tugela River, first acquire<l 
political importance in the course of the nineteenth 
century, and extended their sway as far N. as the 
Delagoa Bay, and also far into the interior. A large 
number of them now dwell within the boundaries 
of Natal, where they are becoming civilized. The 
Swazi or Amaswazi dwell between the Transvaal 
and Delagoa Bay. The Matabele, now living north I 
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of the Limpopo, who have been rather prominent in 
recent years, are also a branch of the Caffres. They 
at one time lived much further south, but were driven 
north by the Boers. The Caffres are a tall, hand- 
some, vigorous race, of simple habits, their principal 
food being milk in the form of curd. They are all 
passionately fond of tobacco. Their dress used to 
be entirely made of skins, but latterly they have 
begun to substitute various European articles, such 
as blankets. Ivory rings, beads, feathers, &c., are 
their chief ornaments. Their dwellings are low, 
circular cabins, grouped in kraals^ or villages, and 
are constructed by the women. Plurality of wives 
is general. Cattle are of the first importance and 
the chief object of affection to a Caffre. They obey 
and follow their master like dogs. The ground is 
cultivated by the women. At the ago of twelve the 
boys are appointed to the care of cattle, and exer- 
cised publicly in the use of the javelin and the club. 
The girls, under the inspection of the chiefs’ wives, 
are taught to perform the work of the hut and the 
garden. The Caffres display great skill in the use 
of arms. Their weapons are the assagai or sj^ear, 
the shield, and the club. They are very fond of the 
chase. Each honle or tribe has a hereditary and 
absolute chief. Their religion is a sort of ancestor- 
worship, and amongst them the practice of witch- 
craft is prevalent. Various Christian iiiissions have 
met with considerable success amongst them. 'J’he 
continued encroachments of the British, and other 
accompanying circumstances tending to arouse the 
suspicions and exasperate the feelings of the natives, 
have repeatedly led them to engage in open hostili- 
ties, and tiiey have proved formidable opponents to 
the Dutch and British. What are known as the 
first, second, and third Caffre wars took place re- 
spectively in 1811, 1810, and 1835, the Caffres on 
each occasion swarming in great nuiiibers across the 
Fish River into Cape Colony. Froui 1846 to 1853 
there were almost constant hostilities. Peace was, 
however, maintained with all the tribes from 1853 
to 1879, when a war with the Zulus north of Natal 
broke out, in which the Briash, though ultimately 
successful, sustained a severe disaster. See lioEKd, 
Cape Colony, Natal, Zululand. 

CAFTAN, the well-known national garment of 
the Turks, in the form of a loose gown, generally 
white, with pide-yellow flowers. It is made of Wfmllen 
or silk stuff, and sometimes lined with costly fur. 

CAGLIARI, the capital of the island of Sardinia, 
is situated on a hill slope near the south coast. It con- 
sists of four parts — 1, the Castle or old town; 2, the 
Marina; 3, Estempache; 4, the Villa Nuova or new 
town. It is fortified, and is the residence of the 
viceroy and of an archbishoi), and the seat of a uni- 
versity founded in 1596, and revived and remodelled 
in 1765. Cagliari has some manufactures, and is 
the chief emporium of the Sardinian trade. There 
are dockyards and a spacious and safe harbour. 
The ‘Castle’ contains some important buildings, ;n- 
chiding palaces of the nobility. The cathedral, partly 
faced with marble, was completed in 1312, hut after- 
wards modernized. There are some interesting re- 
mains of Roman times, including an amphitlieatre 
and ancient dwelling-houses. Cagliari was the resi' i- 
ence of the kings of Sardinia from 1798 to 1814. it 
is connected by railway with the most iniportant 
Sardinian towns. Pop. (1890), 44,600. 

CAGLIARI, Paul, also known under the name of 
Paul Vtronesty a painter of Verona, born about 1528- 
.82 His father, who was a sculptor, wished to edu- 
cate his son for the same profession, but the young 
man betrayed a greater inclination for painting, and 
was therefore placed under his uncle, Antonio Badile. 
He next went to Mantua and Vicenza, and after- 
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wardi to Venice. Here he imitated Titian and Tin- 
toretto, but at the Bam«i time appeared desirous of 
surpaasing them by a more studied elegance, and a 
richer variety of ornament. It soon beoune evident 
from his works that he had studied the casts of an- 
cient statues, and the etchings of Parmesan and Al- 
bert Diirer. In his first great works, which are in 
the Church of St. Sebastian in Venice, his pencil ap- 
pears timid. The History of Esther, in fresco, whi^ 
he afterwards painted in this church, excited general 
admiration; and the execution of iiii[)ortant works 
was intrusted to him, among which are many that 
adorn the library of St. Mark’s. He afterwards 
accompanied the Venetian ambassador Grimani to 
Rome, where he saw with enthusiasm the beautiful 
models of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and painted 
after his return his fine Apotheosis of Venice. His 
numerous banqueting pieces are also excellent. Six 
at least of these are found at Venice in the refec- 
tories of the monasteries, among the best of which 
are the Marriage at Cana, comprising 120 figures, 
many of which are jK)rtraits, and the Feast of Christ 
with Simon. In the ft)rmer piece the extravagant 
display of Asiatic pomp, and the confusion of differ- 
ent persons and dresses, have been justly censured. 
In the latter the air of pride in the asjiect of Christ, 
instead of a simple expression of dignity, the jilaciiig 
of the princij)al personage in a comer of the pic- 
ture, and the confused blending of the v'hite talde- 
doth and the architecture of the back -ground, have 
been considered blemishes. In his Pilgi-ims of Em- 
maus Paul violated all the unities of time, place, 
and action. But with all these faults he displays 
splendid talents and great fmitfuliiess of conception. 
His portraits are spirited and noble, and his colour- 
ing splendid. He died in 1588. Ilis scholars were 
Charles and Gabriel, his sons, and Benedetto, his 
brother, besides Michael l^arrasio, Naudi, Maffei, 
Verona, Francesco Monteniezzano. 

CAGLIOSTRO, Count of (real name Qitiseppe 
BcUsamo)^ a celebrated charlatan, was bom in 1748 at 
Palermo. His father died when he was young, and 
he w'os educated by his maternal reLitions. He en- 
tered the order of the Brothers of Mercy, where he 
found an oi)})ortunity to cultivate his talents for 
medical science, by wdiich he afterwards distinguished 
himself. But he showed at the same time a great 
love of dissipation, and was at last compelled to 
separate from the order. He returned to Palermo, 
where, among other tricks, he deceived some credu- 
lous persons by his })retended skiU in magic and the 
finding of hidden treasures. He also showed himself 
adroit in counterfeiting handwriting, and attempted 
to get possession of a contested estate by means of a 
forged document, but was discovered and obliged to 
flee. He now determined to go to Rome, and in his 
journey through Calabria became aetjuainted with 
the beautiful Lorenza Feliciani, daughter of a belt- 
maker. She ap])eared to him intended by for- 
trme to assist his designs. He formed an intimacy 
with her, and soon comj)elled her to assist in the 
accomplishment of his purposes by the loss of her 
virtue. They now began their travels, in which he 
assumed the character of a man of rank, first ap- 
pearing under the nam • of the Marquis PelUgrini^ 
and finally under that of the Count Cayliostro. He 
Ravelled through many countries of Europe, stopped 
in the capital cities, and by his chemical mixtures, 
by his tricks, and by the amours of his lady, gained 
considerable sums. We find him in Madrid, Lisbon, 
Paris, London, and many other cities. He knew how 
to cheat with great ingenuity, and was always for- 
tunate enough to preserve himself by an early flight 
if men’s eyes began to be opened, or waking justice 
threatened him with imprisonment. The discovery 


of the philosopher's stone, the preparation of a pre- 
cious elixir vitae, &c., were the pretences by mean* 
of which he extracted considerable sums from credu- 
lous people. Many had recourse to his assistanos^ 
not indeed to be initiated into the mysteries of magic^ 
but to purchase at a high rate different kinds of m^- 
cine, one of which was the water of beauty. This pro- 
fitable business employed him many years; but 
the fading charms of his lady many sources of wealth 
failed. His trade in medicine also began to grow 
less lucrative, and he determined to seek his fortune 
as the founder of a new and secret sect. In pursuance 
of this plan he passed himself off during his second 
residence in London for a freemason, and played the 
part of a magician and worker of miracles, in which 
character he drew upon himself the eyes of all the 
enthusiasts in Europe. The Countess Cagliostro, on 
her part, did not remain idle. She was the first and 
most perfect scholar of her husband, and played the 
part of a priestess to this new order in as able a 
manner as she had before )>layed that of a priestess 
to another goddess. His plan for reviving an old 
Egy|>tian order, the founders of which he declared to 
be Enoch and Elias, contained a mass of the greatest 
absurdities and nonsense. But his pretensions to 
supernatural power, the mystery wdth which his doc- 
trines were enveloped, his pretended ability to work 
miracles, his healing the sic.k without pay, with the 
greatest appearance of generosity, and the belief that, 
as the Great Kophia (this name h(e had taken as tha 
restorer of Egyi)tian masonry), he could reveal the 
secrets of futurity, gained him many frienrls and sup- 
porters. Cagliostro again travelled through Europe, 
and attracted great attention in Mittau, Strasburg, 
Lyons, and Paris. While in this last city (1785) he 
h^ tlie misfortune to be im]>licated in the scanda- 
lous affair of the necklace, and was banished the 
country as a confidant of Cardinal Rohan. He now 
returned to liondon, and sent many epistles to hii 
followers, wherein he bitterly complained of the in- 
jury he had received in France, and painted the 
French court in the blackest colours. From London, 
where he could not long remain, he went to Basel and 
other cities in that quarter. But at length, listen- 
ing to the repeated entreaties of his wife and other 
friends, he returned (1789) to Rome. Here he busied 
himself abtmt freemasonry; but being discovered, 
and committed to the Castle of St. Angelo, he was 
condemned by a decree of the pope to imprisonment 
for life as a freemason, an arch heretic, and a very 
dangerous foe to religion. He died in the summer 
of 1795 in the Castle of St. Leo, a small city in the 
States of the Church. See Carlyle’s article on Ca- 
gliostro in his Miscellaneous Essays. 

CAGNOLI, Antonio, astronomer, member of the 
French National Institute, and president of the 
Italian Academy of Sciences, was bom at Zante in 
1743, and was attached in his youth to the Venetian 
embassy at Paris, where, after the year 1776, he 
showed more love for astronomy than for diplomacy. 
Having settled in Verona in 1786 he constructed an 
observatory in his own house, by his observations in 
which he enriched the science of astronomy with 
many discoveries. After the destruction of his ob- 
servatory by the French (1798), who, however, com- 
pensated him for his loss, his instruments were trans- 
ferred to the observatory of Brera in Milan, and he 
was ap])ointed professor of astronomy in the military 
school at Modena. In 1814 he went back to Verona 
and died there in 1816. His best works are Notizie 
Astronomiche adat. all’ Uso comune (Modena, 1801L 
two vols., with plates); and his I'rigonoraetria Piana 
e Sferica (second edition, Bologna, 1804, with plates) 
translated into French by Chomprd (second edition! 
Paris, 1804, 4to) ^ 
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CAGOTS, an unfortnnate race or caste of men, 
living in the s. of France in the region of the Pyre- 
nees, regarded as a sort of pariahs or social outcasts. 
In former ages they were shut out from society as 
lepers, cursed as heretics, abhorred as cannibals and 
p^erasts; their feet were bored with an iroi^ and 
they were forced to wear a piece of red cloth in the 
shape of a duck’s foot on their clothes by way of dis- 
tinction. The only trade they were allowed to follow 
was that of sawyers or carpenters. Priests refused 
to hear them confess, they had to enter the church 
by a special door, and had a special corner set apart 
for them with a holy-water vessel for themselves. 
Opinions are much divided with regard to the origin 
of the Cagots, of whom there are now comparatively 
few. They have been considered by some to be re- 
mains of the Saracens conquered by Charles Martel 
The most plausible conjecture is that which derives 
them from the Visigoths who established themselves 
in the s. of France and in Spain in the fifth century. 
The origin of the name has l^en the subject of equal 
controversy. Among numerous derivations, is that 
from canis and gothus^ * dogs of Goths.’ Others de- 
rive the name from a word simply meaning leper, 
and believe that the Cagots were originally lepers, 
who as such were expelled from the society of and 
intercourse with their fellow-men. Until the re- 
volution the Cagots were not liberated from legal 
restrictions. Some remains of them, or of corre- 
sponding outcasts, are to be found under various 
names in different parts of France. Similar remains 
of pariah races are also found among the mountains 
of North Spain. See Michel, Histoire dea Races 
Maudites de la France et de I’Eapagne (two vols. 
Paris, 1847). 

CAHIR, or Oaher, an inland town, Ireland, 
county Tipperary, on the Suir, about 10 miles w. by 
N. of Clonmel It is well built, and exceedingly 
neat and clean; its general appearance being greatly 
improved by the Suir, here a clear and beautiful 
stream spanned by a fine bridge. The public build- 
ings are all handsome, and being placed, most of 
them, in conspicuous situations, have a very fine 
effect, About 1 mile from the town is a barrack, 
capable of accommodating a regiment of cavalry, and 
which, being generally occupied, adds much to the 
gaiety and bustle of the place. The old picturesque 
castle of Cahir, an object of considerable interest, 
occupies the summit of a rock, which rises over the 
left bank of the river. A considerable trade is 
done here in corn, and its various fairs and markets 
are well attended. The mansion of the Glcngall 
family is in the town, its beautiful and finely-wooded 
domains intersected by the Suir. Pop. (1891), 
2046. 

CAHORS (ancient Cadurcum), a town in France, 
capital of the department of Lot, and on the river 
of that name, 60 miles north of Toulouse. It is 
nearly surrounded by the river, and communicates 
with the opposite snore by three bridges, one of 
which is ancient. Before the conquest of Gaul by 
Cajsar it was the capital of the Cadurci, and under 
the Romans, who gave it the name of Divona, it was 
adorned with a temple, theatre, baths, an immense 
aqueduct, and forum. Several Roman roads can 
still be traced in its vicinity. Among the principal 
edifices are the cathedral, an irregular structure, 
supposed to be partly Roman; an episcopal palace, 
now converted into the prefecture; three old churches; 
barracks; a theatre; and a lyceum or college. 
Gahors had formerly a university, which was united 
with that of Toulouse in 1751. It was founded in 
1822 by Pope John XXIL, a native of the town. 
The celebrated jurist Cujas was a professor, and 
F^nelon a student in it. To the latter an obelisk has 


been erect^. The manufactures are insignificant; 
but a considerable trade is carried on in the red wine 
of the district, and in brandy. Coal is worked in 
the vicinity. Clement Marot, the poet, was bom 
here. Cahors was given up to the English by the 
treaty of Bretigny in 1360. It revolted, and returned 
to France in 1428. Pop. (1896), 10,882. 

CAIAPHAS, a Jew, was the high-priest at the 
time when the crucifixion took place. Previously, 
when the resurrection of Lazarus had spread dismay 
among the Jewish functionaries, it was Caiaphas 
who suggested the expediency of putting our Saviour 
to death, and when he was arrested in Gethsemane 
he was carried first to Annas, and then to Caiaphas, 
from whom he was transferred to the hands of the 
civil authority. Caiaphas was deposed a.d. 85, and 
Jonathan appointed in his stead. 

CAICOS, CAYOS, or The Keys (from the Span- 
ish eayOf a rock, shoal, or islet), one of the island 
groups comprehended under the general name of the 
Bahamas, belonging to Great Britain, consisting of 
six islands besides some uninhabited rocks; between 
lat. 21“ and 22“ n. and Ion. 71* and 73® w. The 
largest, called the Great Key, is about 30 miles long. 
They are wooded and tolerably fertile, and at one 
time produced cotton, but at present the inhabitants 
are few in number, and mostly engaged in fishing 
and the preparation of salt. In 1873 the Turks 
Islands and the (’aicos were united into a commis* 
sionership under the governor of Jamaica. 

CAILAS, Cailasa, or Kailasa, a ridge of the 
Himalaya Mountains. See Himalaya. 

CAILLE, Nicholas Louis de la. See Laoaillb. 

CAIMAN, or Cayman, a term equivalent to oZZi- 
gatOTf and used generally throughout Spanish Amer- 
ica. See Alltoator. 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam and Eve; the first 
murUerer, who slew his brother Abel. For the bib- 
lical history of Cain and his descendants see Gen. 
iv.-vii. The posterity of Cain became extinct at the 
flood. Cain founded the first city, and his descend- 
ants were the first inventors and promoters of the 
useful and agreeable arts. Josephus relates that he 
became the leader of a band of robbers, committed 
all sorts of licentiousness, corrupted the simplicity of 
primitive manners by his luxury, established the 
right of property by setting up landmarks, and was 
the inventor of weights and measures. A Gnostic 
sect of the second century were called Cainites. 

CAIQUE, a skiff of a galley. It was pointed 
at both ends, and was 25 feet long by 6 broad and 
2i deep. It went out of use with the galley. The 
name is now applied, in the Levant, and particularly 
in the Bosphorus, to a kind of light boat or skiff 
used by the Turks, &c. 

gA-IRA, a popular song of the great French 
revolution. The origin and date of this song are both 
uncertain, and there are various versions of the 
words claiming to be original. In all probability it 
dates from May or June, 1790. French writers say 
that Benjamin Franklin, in speaking of the Ameri- 
can revolution, frequently used the expression ‘ (^a- 
ira* (it will succeed). The French republicans 
caught up the phrase, and ‘consecrated’ it to their 
own revolution in a j)opular hymn. The air to which 
it was adapted was the Carillon National, a favour- 
ite one with Marie Antoinette. The refrain, or 
chorus, of one of the versions, runs thus: — 

* Ah I ?a ira, ga ira, 5a ira, 

En ddpit d’ Taristocrat' et d’la plule. 

Ah I 5a ira, «fcc. ^ 

Nous nous mouillerons, maia 9a flnlra, 

referring to the rain which fell during the taking ol 
the Bastille. 
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CAIRN (Gaelic corn), a name given to heaps of 
atones, common in Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland and Wales, generally of a conical form. 
Some are evidently sepulchral, containing urns, 
stone chests, bones, &c. Others were erected to 
commemorate some remarkable event, and others 
appear to have been intended for religious rites. 
^ Tumuli. 

CAIRNGORM (that is, ‘blue cairn’), a mountain 
of Scotland belonging to the Grampian Hills, on the 
border of Banffshire and Inveniess-shire, 3 miles 
north of Ben Maedhui in Aberdeenshire. Its sum- 
mit is 4084 feet above the level of the sea, and its 
sides are clothed with pine forests. The group of 
mountains to which it belongs is known as the 
Cairngorm Mountains. It is particularly celebrated 
for the regular, brownish -yellow crystals of quartz 
found on it and known as cairngomis. These are 
also found in many other places, and are much 
used for seals, brooches, &c. Specimens weighing 
a good many pounds are sometimes found. See 
Quartz. 

CAIRO (Arabic, El Kdhira, The Victorious, or 
Masr el Kdhira), the capital of Egypt and the 
largest town of Africa, situated on the right bank 
of the Nile, about 7 miles above the point where it 
divides to form the two main branches of its delta. 
The town is built between the river-bank and the 
north-western end of the hills known as Jebel 
Mokattam, on whose most advanced spur stands 
the citadel in a commanding position well above 
the rest of the city. During the last thirty years 
the town has lost much of its oriental character, 
but the Arab (quarters still present a maze of very 
narrow streets lined by curious buildings in endless 
variety of style. The houses are mostly built of 
yellow limestone, with flat roofs ; and many of them 
have small gardens behind. In the more mo<lern 
parts of the city the streets are broader, and many 
of them are lined by trees and lighted by gas. The 
European quarter, known as Ismalltyeh, forms the 
western part of modern Cairo, and its centre is the 
octagonal Ezbekiyeh Garden (20 A acres), with plants 
from many regions and with an artificial pond. 
Here, too, are many cafes, concert-haUs, and other 
similar buildings. Among the more notable build- 
ings of the European quarter are the consulates, 
the opera-house, open in winter, the Italian summer 
theatre, English and (German churches, the minis- 
terial offices, and the barracks. The chief business 
street of Cairo, known as Muski, runs east-south- 
eastwards from the neighbourhood of the Ezbekiyeh, 
and the Boulevard Mehemet Ali extends from about 
the same place south-eastwards to the citadel. Cairo 
has more than 500 mosques, but many of them are 
wholly or j>art]y in ruins. The finest of all is the 
Sultan Hasan Mosque, a truly noble building with 
a l(*fty minaret. Others worthy of mention are : 
that built in the ninth century by Ahmed ibn 
TulOn in imitation of tlie one at Mecca ; the Hakim 
Mosque, dating from the beginning of the eleventh 
century ; the recently rebuilt Hosen Mosque of the 
son of Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law; the Sitti- 
Zeynab Mosque, named after a grandchild of the 
prophet; the Azhar Mosque, famous for its schools 
of theology, which are attended by Mohammedans 
from ail parts of the world ; and the Alabaster 
Mosque of the citadel, with the tomb of Mehemet 
Ali, the finest of the modern mosques. The tombs 
in the burying-grounds outside the city, many of 
them in the form of mosques, also deserve mention, 
especially those known as the tombs of the Caliphs. 
The most important gate of the city is the Bab-en- 
Nasr, through which lai^e numbers of pilgrims pass 
every year on their way to Mecca. The mosques 


contain valuable libraries, but the chief library of 
the city is the viceregal one, founded in 1870, and 
now containing about 60,000 volumes, largely in 
manuscript. The trade of Cairo is large and the 
bazaars and markets are numerous, there being 
special bazaars for gold and silver smiths, tapestry 
merchants, saddlers, armourers, shoemakers, &c. 
Besides the numerous Mohammedan places of wor- 
ship Cairo contains English, French, German, 
Coptic, and other churches and Jewish synagogues, 
and there are Eun)pean schools and hospitals. The 
Egyptian Institute, founded at Alexandria in 1859, 
is now located in Cairo. The suburb of Bulak, in 
the north-west of the town, opposite the island of 
Bulak, forms the port of Cairo, and its narrow 
streets present a busy scene of oriental life. The 
island of Bulak and the left bank of the Nile are 
reached by a great iron bridge, and there is also a 
railway and general traffic bridge below the island. 
To the south-west of the modem town and also on 
the Nile bank stands the suburb of Old Cairo or 
Masr el-Atika. On the left bank of the river, almost 
directly opposite Old Cairo, is the suburb of Gizeh. 
It has government buildings, a zoological garden, 
&c., but its chief attraction is the great Egyptological 
Museum formerly in Bulak, but removed here in 
1889. From Gizeh a road and a tramway lead 
south-westwards to the famous group of pyramids 
called the pyramids of Gizeh. On the island of Roda, 
between Gizeh and Old Cairo, the celebrated Nilo- 
meter still stands, (^airo enjoys a very mild climate, 
and is in consequence visited in winter by many 
Europeans suffering from chest arid lung ailments. 
Many of these stay at Helwan, a small place about 
14 miles south-south-east of the town. Cairo is in 
railway communication with Alexandria, Damietta, 
Suez, &c., and with Ujiper Egypt, and the Fresh- 
water Canal connects it with Ismailia and Suez. In 
1896 electric tramways were introduced in the most 
important streets. Cairo is the residence of the 
Khedive, the seat of a Coptic and a Greek Orthodox 
patriarch, and it contains all the highest public 
offices of the country. El-Fostat, ‘ The Tent now 
Old Cairo, was founded by Amru, lieutenant of 
Caliph Omar, in 640 a.d. In 969, when the Fatimite 
dynasty gained possession of the country, the new 
city to the north was founded. Saladin surrounded 
it with walls of stone and built the citadel. He also 
constructed a wooden arjueduct from the Nile to 
the citadel, a work afterwards replaced by the still 
existing aqueduct of stone. Cairo was taken by 
the French in 1798, and was occupied by the British 
in 1882, after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Pop. 
(1897), 570,062, including Fellahin, Copts, Turks, 
Arabs, and other orientals, besides about 25,000 
foreigners from the chief European countries, espe- 
cially Italy, Greece, France, Austria, England, and 
Germany. 

CAISSON, in civil engineering, a kind of water- 
tight chest or casing, used in the construction of 
bridges, quays, &c., large enough to contain an entire 
pier, which is built in it ; the caisson being sunk to 
the bed of the river, and the sides removed from 
the bottom, which is left as a foundation for the pier. 
Another kind of caisson has an air-chamber below 
in which men may work at the bottom of the water, 
air being forced in to keep the water out, and the 
air-space being entered by what is called an air-lock. 
The caisson is used where the water is too deep to 
permit of the construction of a coffer-dam. The name 
is also applied to an air-tight structure which is sunk 
below a vessel by the admission of water, and raises 
the vessel when the water is pumped out ; and to 
the boat-shaped gate used to close the entrance to » 
dry dock. See Dock. 
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CAITHNESS, the most northern countv of the 
mainland of Sco^nd, bounded on the north by the 
Fentland Firth and the Atlantic Ocean, on the west 
by Sutherlandshire, and on the south and east by 
the German Ocean. The surface is generally level 
or undulating, and there are few hills of any height, 
except on the Sutherland border. Much of the 
surface is deep moss or peaty moor, but there is a 
fair proportion of fertile land in the eastern part. 
Of the total area of 446,017 acres rather more than 
half is described as mountain and heath land used 
for grazing. About one-quarter of the whole sur- 
face is under crops and rotation grasses, or in per- 
manent pasture. Of corn crops oats is by far the 
most important. Only a very small portion of the 
county is wooded, The coast is prevailingly bold 
and rocky, the chief headlands being Dunnet Head 
on the north coast, Duncan sby Head at the north- 
east corner, Noss Head and the Ord on the east coast. 
The largest bays are Dunnet Bay on the north and 
Sinclair’s Bay on the east, but Thurso Bay and Wick 
Bay are also noteworthy. There are many lakes, 
some of them very attractive. The largest is Loch 
Watten, near the centre of the county. Of the rivers 
only the Thurso and Forsa, flowing northwards, and 
the Wick, flowing into Wick Bay, need be mentioned. 
Caithness is pot)r in metallic minerals, but excellent 
flagstones have been quarried for many years and 
form one of the chief exports of the county. Many 
of the inhabitants are engaged in fishing, and Wick 
is one of the chief centres of the Scottish herring- 
fishery. The manufactures are mainly subsidiary to 
its other industries. Wick, the county town, is a 
royal burgh, and Thurso is the only other town. Both 
these places are in railway communication by the 
Highland Railway with the rest of Scotland, and 
there is regular steamboat communication with 
Leith, Aberdeen, Orkney, and Shetland. The an- 
tiquities of Caithness are numerous, and include old 
castles, so-called Piets’ houses, monoliths, &c. The 
county returns one member to Parliament, and 
Wick joins with Kirkwall, Tain, and other places 
in sending another representative. Pop. (1881), 
38,845; (1891), 37,177; (1901), 33,859. 

CAIUS, Kky, or Kayk, John, born at Norwich 
on Oct. 6, 1510, studied at Gonville Hall, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was elected a fellow. In 1539 
ho repaired to Padua, where he studied medicine 
under J. B. Montanus and anatomy under Vesalius. 
Graduating M.D. there in 1541, he travelled in 
Italy, France, Germany, and only returned to Eng- 
land in 1544. On his return he was commanded 
by Henry VIII. to read lectures on anatomy, in 
London, and was successively first physician to 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 1547 he 
became a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
defended its privileges so ably and strenuously, 
when the College of Surgeons attempted to encroach 
on them, that he was appointed president, and 
retained the appointment for many years. Having 
obtained permission to erect Gonville Hall into the 
College which has since been known as Gonville and 
Cains College, he accepted of the mastership in 
1559. In 1568 he was dismissed from his post as 
chief royal physician on account of his Roman 
Catholic opinions. Of his numerous works, the 
most interesting, entitled De Ephemera Britaniiica, 
treats of the sweating sickness of 1551. Caius died 
in London on July 29, 1573. 

CAJEPUT (or CAJUPUT) OIL, the volatile 
oil obtained from the leaves of the cajeput-tree 
{Mdaleuca Cajuputi or minor), belonging to the 
order Myrtacese. This tree has lanceolate, aromatic 
leaves and spikes of odourless flowers, and is com- 
mon in many islands of the Malay Archipelago. 


Booro, one of the Moluccas, yields the bulk of the 
oil exported. It is mostly sent to Singapore, whence 
it is re-exported to other countries. The oil is of a 
pale-green colour, very limpid, lighter than water, 
of a strong smeU, resembling camphor, and of a 
strong pungent taste. It is often adulterated with 
other essential oils. The colour of the oil depends 
on the presence of a little copper, which must bo 
removed before the oil is fit for use in medicine. 
Cajeput oil has many applications in medicine, being 
used as a carminative, an antispasmodic, a rube- 
facient, and a sudorific. Kayupuii, the native name 
of the tree, means white wood, and refers to the 
colour of the bark. 

OAJETANUS, Thomas dk Vio, takes his name 
of Cajetanus from the town of Gaeta (Cajeta) in 
which he was born on Feb. 20, 1469. Wlien only 
fifteen years of age he became a Dominican monk, 
and he acquired great reputation by his talents and 
learning. In 1500 he became j)rocurator-general, 
and in 1508 general of his order. In 1517 he was 
made a cardinal and archbishop of Palenno by Leo 
X., who, in the following year, sent him as his 
Iryatus a latere to the diet at Augsburg. The prin- 
cipal object of his mission was to endeavour to bring 
Luther back to the church, before the separation to 
which he was evidently tending had become final. 
His mission, as might have been anticipated, ended 
in failure. Siiortly after his return to Italy he was 
appointed Bishop of Gaeta. He died at Rome on 
Aug. 9, 1534. Though much em])Ioyed in public 
affairs, he appears to have been a hard student, and 
wrote a number of works. 

(/ALABAR, the former name of a coast district 
of West Africa extending eastwards from the Niger 
delta. The name is now ap})lie(l to two towns and 
two rivers in that region. Old Calabar is a i)ort in 
Southern Nigeri 2 ^ situated on the east bank of the 
estuary of the (h'oss River at the point where it 
receives the waters of tlie Old Calabar River. It 
contains, amongst other buildings, a Bresbyteriau 
Mission Institute for natives, a large prison, good 
hospitals, and marint; workshops. Its climate, like 
that of all coast settlemeuts in this part of the con- 
tinent, is very unhealthy. The rainfall is very 
great, tornadoes are frequent, and tht^ temperature 
is very high. The value of its exports, consisting 
chiefly of palm-oil, palm kernels, and rubber, ex- 
ceeds £200,000, and its im})ortB are valued at rather 
more. New Calabar is situated farther west on 
one of the mouths of the Niger known by the same 
name. Its trade is less than that of Old Calabar, 
but is nevertheless of considerable value. 

CATiABASH-l’REE {Crescentia cujete), a tree of 
the West Indies and the continent of America of 
the order Bignoniacex*, about the height and dimen- 
sions of an apple-tree, with crooked, horizontal 
branches, wedge-shaped leaves, pale-wiiite flowers 
on the trunk and branches, and a roundish fruit, 
from 2 inches to a foot in diameter. The greenish - 
yellow skin t)f the fruit incloses a thin, hard, and 
almost woody shell, which is employed for various 
kinds of domestic vessels, such as water-cans, gob- 
lets, and cups. So hard and close-grained are these 
shells that when they contain any fluid they may 
even be put several times on the fire as kettles, 
without any injury. When intended for ornamental 
vessels, they are sometimes highly })oliHhed, and 
have figures engraven upon them, which are varioiislv 
tinged with indigo and other colours. The calabash 
contains a pale- yellow juicy pulp of an unpleasant 
taste, which is esteemed a valuable remedy in 
several disorders, both external and internal.^ The 
name of calabash is also given to a species of 
gourd, also called the bottle gourd {Cucurbita lagm- 
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aria). It is a native of both the East and West 
Indies, and the humMer inhabitants employ these 
gonrds, which have a hard and tongh rind, as ready* 
made vessels. Sometimes two large gourds fastened 
on a cros8>bar are used to support a man while float- 
ing on the water. 

OALABOZO, a town of Venezuela, in the state 
of Guzman Blanco, 120 miles b.b.w. of Caracas, on 
the lek bank of the river Guarico, in the midst of the 
Llanos. It is tolerably well built, and has rather 
a pleasing appearance. Its church, though not very 
handsome, is commodious. The principal wealth of 
the inhabitants consists of cattle. The neighbouring 
ponds abound in electrical eels. Pop. 6000. 

CALABRESE, the appellation of a painter, by 
name Mattla Preti, a native of Calabria, born 1613; 
died 1699. He was chiefly celebrated for his 
frescoes. He worked for a considerable time in 
Malta, being employed in executing pictures on the 
walls of the cathedral His death took place in 
Malta. 

CALABRIA, the name of a division of the 
Kingdom of Italy, comprising the s.-w. peninsula 
or toe of Italy, from about lat. 40** N. to the Strait 
of Messina; area estimated at 6663 square miles. It 
was formerly divided into three provinces — Calabria 
Citra, the most northerly; Calabria Ultra I., the 
most southerly; and Calabria Ultra II., between the 
two former; but these have been renamed respectively 
Cosenza, Reggio, and Catanzaro. The central region 
is occupied by the great A]»ennine ridge, wild and 
bleak, to which, however, whole colonies with their 
cattle migrate in the sumintT. The flats near the 
coast are marshy and unhealthy, and inhabited by 
herds of buffaloes; but the valleys at the foot of 
the mountains are delightful, and rich with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The vine, the orange and 
lemon trees, the fig, the olive, and all the fruits of 
B. climes, grow there to perfection. The climate was 
reckoned salubrious in ancient times; but in some 
places the accumulation of stagnant water produces 
disease in the hot season. During the remainder of 
the year the heavy dews preserve a delightful ver- 
dure, increased by numerous springs and streams. 
Corn, rice, saffron, anise, liquorice, madder, flax, 
hemp, olives, almonds, and cotton are raised in 
abundance. The sugar-cane also comes to perfection 
here. Sheep, homed cattle, and horses are numerous. 
Near Reggio a kind of mussel is found, called Pinna 
marina^ from whose silky byssus or beard a beautiful 
fabric is manufactured, remarkable for its extreme 
lightness and warmth. Coral is also fished. The 
quarries and pits afford alabaster, marble, gypsum, 
alum, chalk, rock-salt, lapis lazuli, and the fine 
copper renowned in ancient times. 

Calabria corresponds with tlie ancient Bruttium 
and part of Lucania, while the ancient Calabria cor- 
responded to the hed of Italy. It early received 
numerous Greek colonies, which rendered it flourish- 
ing, and formed part of the country called Magna 
Grsecia by the ancients. In 268 B.c. it was conquered 
by the Romans. The Saraiiens had occupied the 
greater part of it when it was conquered by the Nor- 
mans in the eleventh century. Since then it has 
constantly followed the fate of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, with which it was united to the King- 
dom of Italy in 1860. It was visited by a great 
earthquake in October, 1870. The greater part of 
the inhabitants are poor. Eormerly the country was 
much infested by brigands, who united superstition 
and ferocity with ignorance, and brigandage is not 
yet entirely extinct here. The physiognomy of the 
Calabrese is peculiar, showing some traits of the 
African races. Their complexion is olive or copper- 
coloured. The language of the people is a corruption 


of the Italian, full of original and pointed.'expressions. 
Their gestures are extremely lively, and their dis- 
position impulsive and passionate. The poverty of 
the inhabitants, together with the richness of the 
country, shows the backward state of civilization. 
Pop. 1,3.50,000. 

CALADIUM, a genus of plants of the order 
Araceee (arums), natives of tropical South America, 
often cultivated in hothouses on account of their 
large and finely -coloured leaves. 

CALAHORRA (anciently Calagurris)^ a town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, near the s. side of the Ebro, in 
the province of, and 40 miles E.s.E. of Logrofio. Pop. 
(1887), 8821. It is a bishop’s see, and contains three 
parish churches and three convents. In the year of 
Rome 682 this town, then called Calagurris, siding 
with Sertorius, was besieged by Afranius, one of 
Pompey’s generals, and the inhabitants reduced to 
such extremity that they fed on their wives and 
children; whence the Romans were wont to call any 
grievous famine fames CaLagurritana, Quintilian 
was bom here. 

CALAIS, a seaport town, and fortified place of 
the first class, France, dep. Pas-de-Calais, 20 miles 
N.E. Boulogne, on the Strait of, and about 23 J miles 
s.E. Dover. It is situated at the junction of several 
canals, and by railway is directly connected with the 
metropolis, from which it is distant 185 miles. The 
town consists of two portions, almost entirely sepa- 
rated by basins or water areas connected with the 
harbour accommodation. These are Calais proper 
or the old town farther to the north, and St. Pierre 
or the new town lying to the south, and incorporated 
with the other portion only in 1885. The whole is 
inclosed by a new line of circumvallation, and is also 
defended by a citadel and detached forts and batteries. 
On the land side the country is flat and marshy, and 
can be laid under water to strengthen the defences. 
The streets are broad and well paved, the houses 
substantially built of brick, and the hotels in general 
excellent. The chief square is the Place d’Armes, 
where the Hotel de Ville, built in 1740 (restored in 
1867), is situated. The principal church (Notre- 
Dame) contains a fine altar-piece in Genoa marble. 
Other noteworthy objects are the Hotel de Guise, 
originally founded by Edward III. of England; the 
column erected to commemorate the landing of Louis 
XVIII. in 1814; theatre; barracks; and the H6tel 
Dessin. Calais is the seat of a commercial court 
and chamber of commerce, and has a college, a com- 
mercial school, school of design, school of hydro- 
graphy, &c. 

The harlwur is accessible at all states of the tide, 
and is entered between two long piers. Ctmsiderable 
improvement has recently been made in the shipping 
accommodation at great expense. The new works 
include a dry or graving dock 426 feet long at bottom, 
and having a dej^th of water on the sill of 28 feet 8 
inches (at spring tides). There is also a new wet- 
dock 27 acres in extent, with a depth of 25 feet. 
Calais is one of the principal ports for the debarka- 
tion of travellers from England (who are landed at 
the new railway-station), there being day and night 
communication with Dover by steamboat. The 
number of travellers arriving and departing by sea 
is considerably over 200,000 per annum. The manu- 
factures of the town, formerly inconsiderable, have 
risen of late to importance. The silk and cotton 
tulle or bobbin-net trade now employs about 16,000 
artisans. Various other industries are also carried 
on, such as flax-spinning, engineering, net-making, 
brewing, &c. Vessels are built here, and fitted out 
for the cod, mackerel, and herring fisheries. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on in grain, wool wine, 
sugar, timber, coal Ac., and not less than 55,000,000 
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of eggs are annnally exported to England. Calais ia 
a town of considerable antiquity. In 1347 it was 
taken by Edward IIL of England, after a siege of 
1 1 months. The famous incident of the six burgesses 
having their lires saved at the intercession of Queen 
Philippa belongs to this siege. In 1558 it was re- 
taken by the Duke of Guise, being then the last 
relic of the French dominions of the Plantagenets, 
which at one time comprehended the half of France. 
Pop. in 1896, 56,940; in 1901, 59,793. 

CALAIS, Pas de, a department of Franc^ com- 
prising the greater part of the former province of 
Artois, together with several portions of Basse Picar- 
die. It is bounded N. and w. by the Strait of Dover 
and the English Channel; 8. by the department of 
the Somme; and e. and n.e. by that of Nord. Its area 
is 2551 square miles. It is divided into the six arron- 
dissements of Arras, B(^.thune, Boulogne, Montreuil, 
St. Omer, and St. Pol. The principal towns are 
Arras (the capital), and the seaports of Boulogne and 
Calais. The coast is flat, and is protected from the 
sea by low sand-hills of considerable breadth, which 
are now being planted with firs; but in the neighbour- 
hood of Boulogne it attains a considerable elevation. 
The interior is also fiat, with a general slope to the 
N.E. A chain of hills stretches from Abbeville to 
the slopes of Boulogne. There are several small 
rivers navigable within the department, besides the 
canals of Calais, St. Omer, Ardres, and La Marck. 
There arc extensive meadows, and abundance of 
good soil for the cultivation of cereals, almost half 
the department being under grain crops, including 
wheat, oats, barley, &o. Marble, flint, sandstones, 
potters’-clay, amethysts, and rock-crystal, besides 
coal and iron, are found beneath the surface. Coal- 
mines have now been worked for a number of years, 
and have recently taken a considerable expansion. 
It contributes about one-third to the total coal pro- 
duction of Franco. Iron ore is also worked. Beet- 
root and flax are cultivated, and cheap spirits are 
extensively made from beet and maize. The manu- 
factures of lace, iron goods, &c., and the ship -building, 
are important. Pop. (1896), 906,249. 

CALAIS, Straits of. See Dover (.Straits of), 

CALAITE. See Turquoisk. 

CALAMANCO, a woollen stuff, principally manu- 
factured in the Netherlands. The warp is sometimes 
mixed with silk or goat’s hair. This stuff is made 
plain, coloured, striped, or watered. 

CALAMANDEK wood, the name given to a 
beautiful species of hard-wood brought from Ceylon. 
It is obtained from a kind of ebony-tree {Diospyros 
hirsuta). 

CALAMARY. See Loligo. 

CALAMIANES, a cluster of islands in the M alay 
Archipelago, among the Philippines. One of them, 
Busuanga, is 36 miles long and 17 miles broad. 
They lie between lat. 11® 25' and 12* 20' N.; and 
al)Out Ion. 120* E. The natives in the interior are 
independent, and are said to live without chiefs and 
without laws, and to have no fixed places of abode. 
Those living on the sea-coast submitted to the Span- 
iards, who used to keep a garrison in the islands. 
They are mountainous, and produce some rice and 
great quantities of wax and honey. Pop. 16,000. 
CALAMINE. See Zinc. 

CALAMITE, a genus of fossil plants very chara- 
teristic of the coal measures. Their classification is 
not finally determined, but they are generally re- 
garded as closely related to the Equisetacese or 
Horse-tails, of which they look like arborescent 
forms. The stalks are striated lengthwise, and 
interrupted from distance to distance with rings 
marking a regular articulation. Brongniart con- 
iieots them with the Coniferse and the Cyoadese. 

VOL. III. 


CALAMUS, a remarkable genus of palms, species 
of which furnish the well-known rattan canes and 
dragon’s-blood (see those articles). The plants of 
this genus belong to the East Indies and are very 
different from most other palms, having slender, 
many-jointed, reed-like stems, often stretching to an 
enormous length, as much as 1000 feet being attained 
by some. Some have the stems erect, others climb 
and trail among other trees on which they support 
themselves, hanging on by the hooked prickles that 
terminate their leaves. Some have leaves at inter- 
vals along the stem, others only at the extremity, 
and Sir d. E. Tennent mentions having seen one 
250 feet long without the slightest irregularity and 
with only a bunch of feathery leaves at the top. 
The stems are hard, smooth, and siliceous on the 
surface, and from their toughness and pliancy they 
are much used in the countries where they grow for 
matting, strong ropes, plaited work, &c. Bridges 
over streams are frecjuently made of rojies formed by 
twisting up their stems, and the native vessels of the 
eastern seas often carry cables of the same kind. A 
species of Calamus {C. equestris) is shown on the 
plate at the article Palms. The Calamus aromaticus 
of the ancients, a j)lMnt with supposed medicin.al 
virtues, came from the East, but it is not certain to 
w hat plant they ap]>licd the name. 

CALAMY, Edmund, a Presbyterian divine, dis- 
tinguished for his infiuence in ecclesiastical affairs in 
the early half of the seventeenth century, was bom 
in London in 1600, and educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. After holding several posts in the 
church ho was about 1640 appointed rector of Roch- 
ford, Essex, and about that time he became perpetual 
curate of 8t. Mary, Aldermanbnry. He engaged 
warmly in tlie religious disputes of the day, and was 
one of the w'riters of the famous treatise against 
some of the pretensions of Episcopacy, written under 
the pseudonym of Smectymnuus, a name formed of 
the initials of its five authors. Calamy adopted a 
moderate attitude during the period of the civil war 
and commonwealth, and became chaplain-in-ordiiiary 
to the king at the restoration. He died in 1666. — 
His son, Dr. Benjamin Calamy, became an Episcopal 
clergyman, and distinguislied biinself by the publica- 
tion of A Discourse about a Scrupulous Conscience, 
1683. — The grandson of Edmund Calamy the elder, 
Edmund Calamy, was born in 1671, and became 
pastor of a large congregation in Westminster. He 
died in 1732. He published an abridgment of 
Baxter’s History of his Life and Times, with a con- 
tinuation (four vols. 8vo) ; the Inspiration ol the 
Scriptures, Life of Increasi! Mather, &c.; and also 
carried on through the press controversies with 
Bishop Hoadly and others. 

CAIiAS, Jean, an unfortunate man who was born 
in 1698, near Chartres, in Languedoc. Brought up 
in the Protestant religion, he had established himself 
as a merchant in Toulousa He had four eons and 
two daughters whom he educated himself, and was 
held in general esteem, wdien he was suddenly 
accused of the crime of murdering one of his sons. 
In 1761 his eldest son, Marc Antoine, a young man of 
irregular habits and a gloomy disposition, was found 
strangled in his father’s house. It wiis reported 
that the unfortunate youth had been put to death 
by his father, because he wished to become a Catholic. 
Jean Calas and his whole family were arrested, and 
a prosecution instituted against him, in support <»f 
which numerous witnesses came forward. The parlia- 
ment of Toulouse condemned him, by eight voices 
against five, to be tortured and then broken on the 
wheel; and on the 9th of March, 1762, the sentence 
was executed. He suffered the torture with firm- 
ness, and protested his innocence to the last. The 
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youngest son was banished for ever, bat the mother 
and servant were acquitted. The family of the nn> 
happy man retired to Geneva. Voltaire, who was 
then at Ferney, became acquainted with them, and 
for three years exerted himself to defend the memory 
of Galas, and to direct attention to the defects of 
the criminal law. 'J'he widow and children of Galas 
also solicited a revision of the trial. Fifty judges 
once more examined the circumstances, and declared 
Galas altogether innocent, 9th March, 1765. The 
king by his liberality sought to recompense the 
family for their undeserved losses, and people of the 
first rank emulated each other in endeavouring to 
relieve them. 

OALATAFIMI, a town of western Sicily, in the 
district of, and 21 miles E.B.K. of I'rapani. It is 
situated in a mountainous district, near the river 
Gaggera, is badly built, and has a ruinous castle on 
the summit of a neighbouring hill, now used as a 
prison. The environs are well cultivated and ex- 
tremely fertile. In 1860 a battle took ])lace here 
between Garibaldi’s forces and Laiidi’s TsV*apoIitan 
troops, in which the latter were defeated. Pt)p. 
10,500. 

GALATAGIllONE, or Caltagiuonk (ancient 
Calata JJicronia), a town f)f Sicily, in the province 
of, and 34 miles b.w. of Catania. It stands on two 
hills, and consists generally of Bj)acious, clean, and 
well-built streets. There is a fine promenade and 
market-place, beside wliich stands the old castle. 
It is the see of a bishop, and has several churches 
and a college. Its inhabitants are said to be the 
best workmen in the island. It has a considerable 
commerce, and is celebrated for the manufacture of 
terra-cotta ware. It was fortified by the Saracens, 
and wrested from them by the Genoese. Roger 
Guiscard gave it important pri vileges. Pop. 30,000. 

('ALAI’A YUD, a town of Spain, the second city 
of Aragon, 45 miles s.w. of Saragossa. It stands on 
the Jalon, near its confluence with the Jiloca, at the 
foot of two rocky heights crowned with the ruins of 
Moorish forts. The upper or Moorish town is a very 
wretched place; but the modern town below is well 
built, and contains many remarkable edifices, among 
which the most conspicuous are the church of Santa 
Maria, once a mosque, and surmounted by an octa- 
gonal tower; and that of St. Sepolcro, a Doric 
structure containing many curious relics. Red wines 
are produced in the neighbourhood, and about 10 
miles from the town there are 8ulj)hurou8 baths. 
The poet Martial was bom at Bilbilis, a former town 
on the site of the present Bambola, 2 miles e. of 
Calatayud. Pop. (1887), 11,055. 

GALATRAVA, Okdek of, a Spanish order of 
chivalry, originated during the Moorish wars. Cala- 
trava la Vieja, taken from the Moors in the 12th 
century by the king of Gastile, was committed to 
the Templars, who guarded it till 1158. At this 
time, a powerful army advancing to besiege it, they 
despaired of being able to defend it, and restored it 
to the king, who riffcred it in absolute property to 
whosoever would defend it. Two monks of the 
abbey of Clteaux (Cistercians), in France, presented 
themselves and were accepted. They preached a 
crusade, and offered a pardon of sins, and being 
supplied with money and arms, were able to repel 
the invaders. Thereupon, having received the in- 
vestiture of the town and other donations, they 
instituted the same year (1158) an order into which 
all the nobility of Gastile and Navarre were emulous 
to enter. In 1164 the chevaliers of this order, by 
sanction of Pope Alexander III., separated them- 
selves from the monks, and the order became purely 
military. They still followed the rule of the Cis- 
tercians, until Paul III. dispensed them from the 


vow of chastity. For a long period the order 
distinguished itself in war, and accumulated great 
riches. Pope Alexander VI. awarded the grand- 
mastership in pei^etuity to the crown of Castile, and 
from that time it was merely a decoration of the 
Spanish court. 

CALCAR, Jan Stephanus van, a Dutch painter 
of the school of Jan van Eyck, was born in 1499 at 
Calcar, in Cleves. His paintings arc true to nature. 
He studied so thoroughly the works of Titian, that 
their pictures cannot always be distinguished. The 
Mater Dolorosa, in the Boisserue collection in 
Stuttgart, a perfect work of art, is by him. Another 
small picture of his, the Infant Christ with the 
Shepherds, was a favourite of Rubens. In this 
piece the light is represented as proceeding from the 
child. He designed almost all the portraits in 
Vasari’s Lives, and the figures for the anatomical 
work of Vesalius. He died in Naples, 1540. 

CALCAREOUS SPAR. See Lime. 

CALCEOLARIA (Latin, calccolus, a little shoe, 
alluding to the form of the corolla), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Scrophulariacese, natives of 
South America, e8i)ecially of Chili and Peru. They 
are characterized by having a corolla with a very 
short tube, with two lips, concave or shaped like a 
hood, the upper one very small, the under one greatly 
inflated. They are common as greenhouse or out- 
door plants. There are upwards of sixty species, of 
which about twenty are cultivated in the gardens of 
Europe, and their varieties are very numerous. The 
flowers of the indigenous species are white, yellow, 
and purple. They are greatly excelled in beauty by 
the cultivated varieties, which acquire numerous 
varieties of tint in these colours, and have besides 
on the lower part of the corolla, the part which bears 
the strictest resemblance to a shoe, large BpH)t8, or 
innumerable small points of a different colour, which 
have a very graceful effect. They grow best in a 
rich, oj)en, sandy garden mould, and are propagated 
by seeds or cuttirigs, the herbaceous kinds mostly by 
the former method. 

CALGHAS, a legendary priest and prophet of 
the Greeks at the time of tlie Trojan war, who fore- 
told that Troy would not be subdued by them till 
tlie tenth year of the siege. He himself accompanied 
the Greek army to Troy. During the siege, the 
Creeks were attacked by a plague, end Galehas de- 
clared chat it was the effect of Apollo’s anger, because 
they had deprived his priest of his daughter Chryseis, 
whom Agamemnon had selected as his mistress. 
He counselled the Greeks to appease Apollo by 
restoring the damsel; and it was by liis advice that 
they afterwards built the wooden horse. 'There are 
various legends relating to his death. 

CALCINATION, a term now used as practically 
equivalent to roasting or oxidation. It is derived 
frona the Latin word calx, meaning quicklime, and 
received its present signification by extension from 
its original meaning of obtaining lime from lime- 
stone by the application of great heat, liy calcina- 
tion many substances are reduced to a friable condi- 
tion, and freed from constituents capable of passing 
off in the form of gas or vap)our. Thus various salts 
may be deprived of water of crystallization, and 
rendered amorphous in this way; tlie hydrated 
carbonate of magnesium is reduced to the pure oxide, 
known as calcined magnesia ; limestone is converted 
mto quicklime; &c. Calcination is usually the 
first process in the extraction of metals from their 
ores. The oxides of metals produced by this pro- 
cess were formerly known as oalxes, but this term 
18 now disused. It depends on circumstances which 
oxide 18 obtained, if the metal, like lead, can 
form more than one. The weight of the total calx 
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4b equal of coune to that of the metal and the oxygen 
with which it has combined, but the calx itself is 
specifically lighter than the metal. Platinum, gold, 
silver, and some other metals, are not affected in this 
way, and on this account they are called the noble 
metaU. See CoifBUSTiON. 

CALCITE, or Calospab, is the native crystallized 
carbonate of calcium. It is interesting on account 
of the large number of secondary forms derived from 
the primitive rhombohedron in which it occurs, as 
many as 800 having been descril^ed. It is abundant 
and widely distributed. Its colour varies from white 
to yellow, green, or red. The finest specimens, such 
as pure Iceland-spar, are transparent and doubly 
refracting, but it is more commonly translucent or 
opu.(|ue. Before the blow-pipe it is oonverted into 
quicklime, which is infusible, but glows brilliantly. 
It is reaily soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, 
the carbonic anhydride escaping with brisk efferves- 
cence. Carbonate of calcium crystallizes also in forms 
derived from a right rhombic prism, so that it is a 
dimorphous miueraL This variety is known as arra- 
gonite, and it differs from calcite not only in its form, 
but also in its specific gravity, hardness, and other 
properties. The difference was originally ascribed to 
the presence of appreciable amounts of carbonate of 
Htrontium, and although this was afterwards con- 
tested, and it was proved that it was possible for 
bodies to crystallize in different systems, quite recent 
investigations into the conditions in which calcite and 
arragonite can be artificially produced, indicate that, 
according to the salts of other metals present in the 
solution, one or other form can be produced, and that 
one of these modifying metals is strontium. 

CATiCIUM, in the metallic state, is one of the 
rarest of substances; combined, it is one of the most 
abundant and most widely distributed. As phos- 
phate, it forms the main part of the mineral mat- 
ter of the l>oues of animals; as carbi^nate, chalk, 
limestone, or marble, it foims mountain ranges; as 
sulphate or gypsum large de}K)sitH in various geolo- 
gical formations; it is a constituent of many minerals, 
as fluor-spar, Iceland-spar, &c., and is found in all 
soils, in the ash of plants, dissolved in sea-water, and 
in springs, both common and mineral. The element 
was got by Sir H. Davy, in 1808, by the galvanic 
decom}iosition of the calcic chloride. Other methods 
for getting it have been since contrived. When quite 
pure, it is a pale-yellow metal, with a high lustre. 
It is about one and a half time as heavy as water, 
ductile and malleable. It slowly absorbs oxygen, 
especially if watery vapour be present. It reacts 
with water, forming the oxide or hydrate, and lilwr- 
ating hydrogen. It dissolves very readily in pre- 
sence of an acid. It combines direct with oxygen 
and sulphur, and with chlorine, bromine, and iodme, 
catching fire if the temperature be at all raised. Its 
salts are for the most part insoluble or sparingly 
soluble in water, but dissolve in dilute acids. Of the 
soluble salts, the chloride and nitrate are the com- 
monest. The former on being heated shines in the 
dark. See Limb. 

CALCLTLA'i’ING MACHINES, machines or 
contrivances by which the results of arithmetical 
operations may be obtained by inspection, such as 
the lioman abacus, Napier’s bones, the sliding rule, 
the machines invented oy Pascal, Dr. Both, and M. 
Thomas of Colmar (the arithmometer), all of which 
perform only addition and subtraction along with mul- 
tiplication and division, and the more complicated 
ones invented for more difficult operations by Babbage 
and by G. and E. Scheutz. For an account of Bab- 
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The lower or common analysis oontams the rules 
necessary to calculate quantities of any definite mag- 
nitude whatever. But quantities are sometimes con- 
sidered as varying in magnitude, or as having arrived 
at a given state of magnitude by successive variations. 
This gives rise to the higher analysis, which is of the 
greatest use in the physico-matliematical sciences. 
Two objects are here proposed: First, to descend 
from {juaiitities to their elements. The method of 
effecting this is called the differential calcultie. Sec- 
ontl, to ascend from the elements of quantities to the 
quantities themselves. ’^Phis method is called the 
integral calculus, lioth of these methods are included 
under the general name intiniteshfuil or franscenden- 
tal analysis. I’hose (juan titles which retain the same 
value are called constant; those whose values are 
varying are called variable. When variable i|uauti- 
ties are so connecti’d that the value of one of them is 
determined by the value aseril)ed to the others, that 
varialde (|iiantitv is said to lie a function of the others. 
A quantity is lujinitely great or infinitely small, with 
regard to another, when it is not iwssible to assign 
any (juaiitity sutticieiitly large or sufficiently small to 
express the ratio of the two. W’hen we consider a 
variable quantity as incre^ising by infinitely small 
degrees, if we wish to know the value of those incre- 
ments, the most natural mode is to determine the 
value of this quantity foi any given period, as a 
second of time, and the value of the same for the 
period immediately following. This difference is 
called the differential of the (piantity. I'he integral 
calculus, as has been alremly stated, is tlie reverse of 
the differential calculus. There is no variable quan- 
tity expressed algebraically, of which we cannot fiji\d 
the differential; but there are differential quantities 
which we cannot integrate : some Inicause they could 
not have resulted from differentiation; others be- 
cause means have not yet been discovered of integ- 
rating them. 

Newton was the first discoverer of the principles 
of the infinitesimal calculus, having pointed them out 
ill a treatise written before lt)()9, but not published 
till many years after. Leibnitz, meanwhile, made 
the same discovery, and published it to the world be- 
fore Newton, and independently of Newton’s prior 
discoveries, with a much better notation, which is noM’ 
universally a<lopted. 'Phe methods analogous to the 
infinitesimal analysis previously employed were that 
of exhaustions known to the ancients, that of indict' 
sibles of Cavalieri, and Descartes’ method of indeter- 
minates. Leilinitz considered the differences of the 
variable quantities as infinitely small, and conceived 
that he might reject the higher powers of those dif- 
ferences without sensible error; so that none of those 
powers but the first remained in the differentia) 
equation finally obtained. Instead of the actual in- 
crements of the flowing or variable quantities, New- 
ton introduced the fluxions of those quantities; mean- 
ing, by fluxions, quantities which hail to one another 
the same ratio which the increments had in their 
ultimate or evanescent state. The fluxions of New- 
ton corresponded with the differentials of Leibnitz ; 
and tho fluents of the former with the integrals of the 
latter. I’he fluxionary and the differential calculus 
are therefore two modifications of one general me- 
thod. The problems which relate to the maxima and 
minima, or the greatest and least values of variaVile 
quantities, are among the most interesting in mathe- 
matics. When any function becomes either the 
greatest or the least, it does so by the velority of it* 
increase or decrease becoming ecjual to nothing: in 
I this case, the fluxion which is proportional to that 
velocity must become nothing. By taking the fluxion 
of the given function, and supposing it equal to no- 
thing, an equation may be obtained in finite terms. 
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expressing the relation of the quantities when the 
function assigned is the greatest or least possible. 
The new analysis is peculiarly adapted to physical 
researches. The momentary increments represent 
precisely the forces by which the changes in nature 
are produced; so that this doctrine seemed created 
to penetrate into the interior of things, and take cog- 
nizance of those powers which elude the ordinary 
methods of geometrical investigation. It alone 
affords the means of measuring forces, M'hen each 
acts separately and instantaneously, under conditions 
that can be accurately ascertained. In comparing 
the effects of continued action, variety of time and 
circumstance and the continuance of effects after 
their causes have ceased introduce uncertainty, and 
render the conclusions vague and unsatisfactory. 
The analysis of infinites here goes to the point; it 
measures the intensity or instantaneous effort of the 
force, and removes all thf)8e causes of uncertainty. 
It is by effects, taken in their nascent or evanescent 
state, that the true proportion of causes must be as- 
certained. See Thoorie des F onctions Analy tirjues par 
Lagrange; De Morgan’s Differential and Integral 
Calculus; Two School Treatises by Isaac Todhunter: 
one on the Differential, the other on the Integral 
Calculus; Prof Price on the Infinitesimal CjiIcuIus. 

CALCULUS, or Stone, is the name given to cer- 
tain hard morbi<l concretions, formed in the bodies of 
animals. Calculi may be divided into two classes, 
according as they are found in the gall-bladder or 
in the urinary bladder. The first are called biliary 
c(dc%dii the second urinary calculi. 

Biliary calculi are of a lamellated structure, and 
contain a substance first fully examined by Chev- 
reul, who termed it ohoUstcrin (from (5r. diole^ bile, 
and iterroSj solid). It is a white cryst^dliiie substance, 
and has been detected in the bile, in the blood, brain, 
yolk of egg, and in many morbid concretions. (See 
CholkSTBRIN. ) Besides cholesterin, biliary concre- 
tions contain a portion of ins})issated bile, and the 
yellow colouring matter of the bile in a concen- 
trated state, which, from the beauty of its hue, and 
its permanence, is much valued as a pigment. (See 
Bilk.) Biliary calculi are more frequent in womtm 
than in men, and they occur usually after the age of 
thirty, 'i’hey cause sudden a»id severe spasms of 
pain, the pain being felt in the neighbourhood of the 
pit of the stomach and extending lower down and 
through to the back. Sickness, vomiting, and often 
fainting are produced, the attack being often known 
as biliary colic’, and if the bile duct is blocked up 
jaundice results. The medical treatment consists 
in relieving pain and relaxing the parts as much as 
possible by large hot poultices or the like, so as to 
aid the passage of the stone. A person who has had 
one attack is always liable to another. 

Urinary calculi are of very variable characters and 
composition. The following substances enter j)rin- 
cipally into their composition: uric acid, urate of 
ammonium, phosphate of calcium, phosphate of am- 
monium and magnesium, oxalate of calcium, silicic 
acid, sometimes oxide of iron and animal matter — 
these being more or less pure or mixed, and being 
often diversified by mechanical structure, so as to 
render it difficult to constitute well-defined species. 
In all these calculi, besides the saline matter, there is 
present a portion of animal matter. The painful ail- 
ment known as stone or gravel is caused by urinary 
calculi, the concretions being larger in the former case 
than in the latter. These may be formed in any part 
of the urinary organa from the kidney to the bladder. 
There may thus be stone in the kidney or stone in 
the bladder or both, and one or both kidneys may be 
BO affected. The size of the stone may vary from that 
of a pin’s head to that of a goose’s egg. Stone in the 


kidney often gives rise to very intense pain, especially 
if it attempts to pass down the ureter to the bladder, 
the pain being accompanied by sickness and vomit- 
ing, and frequently fainting and collapse. When 
the stone is in the bladder it may be crushed to 
fragments by means of an instrument introduced 
{lithotrity); or it may be removed entire through 
an opening made by cutting into the bladder (litho- 
tamy). 

CALCUTTA (literally, the ghaut or landing- 
place of Kali, from a famous shrine of this goddess), 
capital of British India, and of the presidency and 
province of Bengal, is situated on the left bank of 
the Ilooghly (Hfigll), a branch of the Canges, about 
80 miles from the Bay of Bengal. The Ilooghly is 
navigrable up to the city for vessels of 4000 tons or 
drawing 26 feet. The navigation, however, on ac- 
count of sand-banks which are continually changing 
their size and position, is dangerous, and ships must 
take on board a pilot. The river opposite the city 
varies in breadth from rather more than a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile. The city may be said 
to occupy an area extending along the river for 
about 5 miles from north to south, and stretching 
eastward to a distance of nearly 2 miles in the south, 
narrowing in the north to about half a mile. The 
eastern boundary is nominally formed by what is 
knt)wn as the Circular lload, the Lower Circular 
Bead forming part of the southern boundary. An- 
other eastern b()undary on the north is the Circular 
Canal, which runs for some distance pandlel to the 
Circular Koad. The south-western jx)rtion of the 
area thus spoken of is formed by the Maidan, a 
great park stretching along the river- bank for about 
1 : 5 ^ miles, with a breadth in the south of IJ miles. 
This grassy and tree-studded area is one of the orna- 
njents of Calcutta, and is much frequented by all 
classes. It is intersected by fine drives, and is partly 
occupied by public gardens, a cricket-ground, race- 
course, &c., and partly by Fort William, which rises 
from the river-bank. It was built in 1757-73, being 
begun by Clive after the battle of Plassey, and is 
said to have cost about £2,000,000 sterling. Along 
the river-bank there is a promenade and drive known 
as the Strand Koad, which has for the most part been 
reclaimed from the river by successive embankments. 
Along the east side of the Maidan runs Chauringhi 
Koad, which is lined with magnificent residences, 
about 60 of them occupying 1 ^ miles from north to 
south. This line of noble structures forms the front of 
the European fashionable residential quarter, the rest 
of which extends back from Chauringhi Koad and is 
intersected with several fine streets. Along the north 
side of the Maidan runs a road or street known as 
the Esplanade, on the north side of which are Gov- 
ernment House, the town-hall, and high court. The 
European commercial quarter lies north of the 
Esplanade, between it and another street called 
Canning Street, having the river on the west. The 
centre of this area is occupied by Dalhousie Square 
(inclosing a large tank or reservoir), and here there 
are a number of public buildings, including the post- 
office, telegraph-office, custom-house, Bengal secre- 
tariat, &c. The European retail trading quarter 
cH'cupies a small area to the east of the above area. 
Everywhere outside of the European quarters Cal- 
cutta is interspersed with bastls, or native hamlets 
of mud huts, which form great outlying suburbs. 
‘’Hie growth of the European quarters, and the muni- 
cipal clearings demanded by improved sanitation, 
are pushing these mud hamlets outwards in all 
directions, but especially towards the east. . . . 

They have given rise to the reproach that Calcutta, 
while a city of palaces in front, is one of pig-styes 
in the rear.’ First among the public buildings ia 
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Oovemmetit House, the Ticeregal residence, situ- 
ated, as already mentioned, on the Esplanade. It 
was built in 1799-1804, and with its grounds occupies 
six acres. It is a magnificent pile, with four wings 
extending towards the four points of the compass 
from a central mass which is crowned with a dome 
and approached from the north by a splendid flight 
of steps. Besides accommodating the viceroy and his 
staff it contains the council-chamber in which the 
supremo legislature holds its sittings. Nearer to the 
river stanck the high court, an imposing structure in 
the Gothic style, ct>mpleted in 1872. Between these 
two edifices is the town-hall, a large building in the 
Doric style, built in 1804, having a grand portico 
approached by a noble flight of steps. The bank of 
Bengal, the currency office, j) 08 t-office, &c., are among 
the other public buildings in this locality, while further 
to the north stands the mint, near the bank of the 
Hooghly. The chief of the Anglican churches in Cal- 
cutta is thecathedral of St. Paul's, at the south-eastern 
corner of the Maidan, a building in the *Indo-Gothic’ 
style, with a tower and spire 201 feet high, conse- 
crated in 1847. (‘As late as the second half of the 
last century, Warren Hastings shot tigers in the 
jungle that now forms the fine open space upon 
which the cathedral is built.’) St. John’s Church, 
or the old cathedral, is another important church, in 
the graveyard surrounding which is the tomb of Job 
Chainock, founder of Calcutta. The chief presby- 
terian church is St. Andrew’s or the Scotch Kirk, a 
handsome Grecian building with a spire. The Ro- 
man (’atholics have a cathedral and several other 
churches; and there are also places of w'orship for 
Greeks, Parsees, and Hebrews. Hindu temples are 
numerous but uninteresting; among the Mohamme- 
dan mosques the only one of note is that which was 
built and endowed by Prince Ghulam Mohammed, 
son of Tippoo Sultan, ^’he religious, educational, 
and benevolent institutions are numerous. Various 
missionary and other religious bodies, British, Euro- 
pean, and American, are well represented. There 
are four government colleges the I’residency Col- 
lege, the Sanskrit College, the Mohammedari College, 
and the Bethune Girls’ School. There are five col- 
legers mainly supported by missionary efforts; besides 
several others, some of them under native manage- 
ment. Other educational institutions include Cal- 
-cutta Medical College, a government school of art, 
Campbell Vernacular Medical School, and a school 
of engineering at Howrah, on the western side of 
the river. Besides these there is the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, an examining and degree-conferring institu- 
tion. Among the hospitals are the Medical College 
Hospital, the General Hospital, the Mayo Hospital 
(for natives), and the ICden Hospital for women and 
children. The Martiniiire (so named from its founder, 
(ieneral Martin, a frenchman in the Company’s 
service) is an important institution for the board 
and education of indigent Christian children. Ele- 
mentary and other schools are increasing in numbers. 
In this connection we may mention the Asiatic 
Society, founded by Sir W. Jones in 1784, for the 
study of the languages, literature, antiquities, &c. of 
Asia; and the Botanic Garden, which occupies a large 
area on the right bank of the river. Calcutta pos- 
eesses a number of public monuments, most of them 
in or about the Maidan. Several governors-general 
are thus commemorated, as also Sir David Ochterlony 
And Sir James Outram, *the Bayard of the East’, of 
whom there is an admirable equestrian statue by 
Foley. The city is lighted partly by gas, partly by 
electricity. There is an extensive system of tram- 
ways. The sanitation of Calcutta, though vastly 
improved in recent years, is still defective, more 
especially in the suburban districts, where the dastiM 


or native huts are so common. One difficulty in the 
way is the site of the city itself, which is practically 
a dead level. An act which came into force in 1889 
bronght a large additional area under the municipal 
authorities, and since then much has been done in the 
way of drainage, opening up of arterial streets, align- 
ment of roads, &c. The water-supply has also been 
greatly increased, and filtered water from the 
Hooghly (there is a pumping-station at Palta, 16 miles 
above Calcutta) is now available at the daily rate of 
30 gallons per head in the city, and over 16 in the 
suburbs, besides a supply of unfiltered water for 
washing and other purposes. The mortality over 
the entire municipality in 1 8911 W'as 29‘6 per 1000, a 
great improvement on former times. The deatli- 
rate is far higher among the natives than among the 
Europeans, and in the native quarters cholera is said 
to be seldom entirely absent. The healthiest months 
are July and August, whicli form i)art of the season of 
the rains; the un healthiest are November, December, 
and January. The mean temperature is about 79", 
the average rainfall a little over 66 inches. Calcutta 
belongs to an area that is subject to jteriodical cy- 
clones, which sometimes do an immense amount of 
injury. One of the most violent of these was in 
1864, when enormous damage was done to the town 
and the shipping in the river, with great loss of life. 
Out of 195 vessels only 23 remained uninjured, many 
being totally wrecked. The port of Calcutta extends 
for about 10 miles along the river, and is under the 
management of a body of commissioners. Opposite 
the city it is crossed by a great pontoon bridge, 
which gives communication with Howrah for ve- 
hicles and foot-passengers, and can be (q)ened at 
one point to let vessels pass up or down. It cost 
£220,000. Besides the accommodation for shipping 
furnished by the river, then? are also several docks. 
’J’he trade is very large, Calcutta being the commer- 
cial centre of India. There is a very extensive inland 
trade by the Ganges and its connections, as also by 
railways (the chief of which start froui Hf)wrah), 
while almost the whole foreign trade of this part 
of India is monopolized by Calcutta. In 1897-98 
the gross tonnage of the shipping inward and out- 
ward was over 5,000,000 tons; whih* tlie t()tnl of 
exports and imports was 71,991,608 tens of rupees, 
the exports being largely in excess of imports. The 
chief exports are o])ium, jute and jute goods, tea, 
grain and pulse, oil-seeds, raw cotton, indigo, hides 
and skins, silk and silk goods, &c. Th(‘ most im- 
pc»rtant import jk of cotton goods. The jute manu- 
facture is extensively carried on, also that of cottons. 

The first factory in Bengal of the East India Com- 
pany, which was incorporated by royal charter in the 
year 1600, wasestablishtjd at Hooghly, 28 miles further 
up the river, in 1644. tlob Charnock, the Company’s 
agent, was driven out of this settlement in 1686, and 
the English then occupied j)art of the present site of 
Calcutta, which in 1689-90 became the liead -quarters 
of the commercial establishments of the ( ^)rnpany in 
Bengal. In 1700 the Company acquired from Prince 
Azim, son of the Emj)eror Aurongzebt*, the three 
villages of Sutdnati, Kalikata (Calcutta), and Govind- 
pore, for an annual rent of 1 1 95 rupees, and these 
formed the nucleus of the present city. I’he original 
Fort William, named after W’^illiarn 1 II., was built 
in 1696, on a site considerably to the north of the 
present fort. Calcutta was taken and plundered by 
Suraj-ud-DowIah in 1766, and retaken by Lord Clive 
in 1767. To the capture by Suraj-ud-Dowlah be- 
longs the episode of the * Black Hole ’ of Calcutta!, 
when 146 Europeans were crowded into a cell 20 
feet square, and next morning only 23 came out 
alive. When the British recovered possession, much 
of the town was in mins and had to be rebuilt, so 
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that it may be laid to date only from 1757. Qive 
built the new Fort William on the site of Govind- 
pore^ between 1757 and 1778. In 1773 Calcutta 
beoame the seat of British government for the whole 
of India. Since then the history of Calcutta has 
been an almost unbroken record of progress and 
prosperity. The pop. in 1872 of the city proper was 
447,601; in 1881 it was 433,219, or, including the 
suburbs and Howrah, 789,864; in 1891, including 
Howrah (116,606) and other suburbs, the total was 
857,750; in 1901, 1,121,664. 

OALDAIIA, Antonio, a celebrated Italian com- 
poser, was bom at Venice in 1670, and died as 
musical director to the Austrian court in 1736. His 
compositions are more numerous than original, but 
some of his cluirch pieces are still in repute. 

CALDAIiA, POLIDOHO, called Caravaggw^ an em- 
inent painter, was bora in 1495 at Caravaggio, in 
the Milanese. He went to Borne in his youth and 
carried bricks at first for the masons who worked in 
the Vatican. He first felt a great desire to become 
a painter from seeing Giovanni da Udine and the 
other painters who were occujjied in the Vatican. He 
formed a close friendship with Maturin of Florence, 
who assisted him with his advice. Caldara soon sur- 
passed liim, and exerted himself to introduce improve- 
ments in drawing, having always in view the an- 
tiques. llaphael employed him in the galleries of 
the Vatican, where he painted, imder his direction, 
several excellent friezes. At Messina he executed 
an oil-painting, which represents Christ hearing the 
cross, contains a number of beautiful figures, and 

S oves his ability to treat the most elevated subjects. 

e has approached more than any one to the style 
and the manner of the ancients, particularly in imi- 
tating their bass-reliefs. His figures are correct, 
well distributed and arranged ; the positions are na- 
tural, the heads full of expression and character. It 
is evident that he would have acquired great celeb- 
rity if he had undertaken greater works. He applied 
himself to the chiaroscuro^ particularly to that kind 
of it which is called sgraffito. He showed, also, 
much talent in his landscapes. At the sack of Home 
In 1527 he fled to Naples, and on his return from 
that place to Borne in 1543 he was murdered by his 
domestic. 

OALDAS DE MONBUY, a smaU town in Ca- 
taionia, Spain, about 20 miles n. of Barcelona. It 
contains hot mineral springs of such a temperature 
that the inhabitants bring eggs, vegetables, &c., to 
boil them in the water. When cooled, it is drunk 
(or scrofulous and rheumatic complaints. Pop. 2409. 

CALDER, West, a town lying in the parish of the 
same name, in the s.w. extremity of the county of 
Edinburgh. The parish abounds in coal, ironstone, and 
shale, from which of late years great quantities of oil 
have been obtained. The extensive oil- works of Addie- 
well, which have been established in the immediate 
neighbourhood, have oontributed greatly to the pros- 
penty of the district, and already a thriving town 
has sprung up. Pop. of parish in 1861, 1927; of 
town in 1881, 2291 ; in 1891, 2516 ; parish 8456. 

OALDEB^ a sea-port of Chili, 50 miles n.w. of 
Copiapd, to which there is a railway. It ln.s risen 
since 1850 as an outlet for the proauoe of the rich 
copper mines in the interior. The town is well laid 
out, and has some handsome houses and buildings. 
A mole hss been formed in the harbour. Pop. 4000. 

CALDERABl {ketUe or boiler members), a eecret 
society which tpmngup in Naples on the restoration 
of the Bourlxm Ilie Caldenud were, according to 
some accounts, an off-shoot from the Carbonari, a 
society which had in view the political union of Itidy 
and its liberation from foreign dominion, lliey ap- 
pear to have separated from the parent society about 


1818, and soon exhibited the most violent aoBp^y 
to it. On the restoration of Ferdinand IV., Prince 
Canosa, the minister of police, attempted to orgwize 
them tinder government patronage as a counterpoise to 
other secret societies, and particularly the Caraonari. 
llie attempt led to various scenes of violence. It wa» 
abandoned and the minister dismissed in June, 1816, 
after he had been six months in office. 

CALDERON DE LA BARCA, Don Pedko, 
descended from an ancient family, was bora at 
Madrid, Jan. 17, 1600, received his early education 
in the Jesuits’ College of his native city, and studied 
at Salamanca, where he devoted himself chiefiy to 
history, philosophy, and jurisprudence. His poetical 
genius early discovered itself. Before his fourteenth 
year he had written his third play, El Cairo del Cielo 
(voL ix. of his works). His talent for this species of 
poetry, which has brought his name down to posterity, 
and perhaps his powers of invention in the prepara- 
tion of entertainments for festivals, soon gained him 
friends and patrons. When he left Salamanca in 
1625, to seek employment at the court of Madrid, 
many noblemen interested themselves in bringing 
forward the young }K)et. But having an inclination 
for the military profession, be entered the service in 
1625, and bore arms with distinction for ten years in 
Milan and the Netherlands. From these countries, 
it has been observed, he usually drew his heroes of 
comedy. In 1636 he was recalled by Philip IV., 
who gave him the direction of the court entertain- 
ments, and, in particular, the preparation of plays 
for the court theatre. The next year he was made 
knight of the order of Santiago, and he served in 
1640 in the campaign in Catalonia. Qlie unexpected 
termination of the war restored him again to bis 
IKjaceful occupation. The king now conferred on 
him a monthly pension of thirty escudos de oro; hut 
he still employed his talents with unintermitted in- 
dustry in composing for the theatre and the church. 
The lung spai^ no cost in the representation of his 
theatric^ pieces. Ten years after, in 1651, he pro- 
cured permission from the order of Santiago to enter 
the clerical profession, and in 1653 obtained a chap- 
lain’s office in the archiepiscopal church at Toledo, 
without quitting, however, his former occupation. 
But as this situation removed him too far from 
court, he received, in 1663, another at the king’s 
court chapel (being still allowed to hold the former) ; 
and at the same time a pension was assigned him 
from the Sicilian revenue. His fame greatly increased 
his income, as he was solicited by the principal cities 
of Spain to compose their autos sacramentaleSf for 
which he was liberally paid. He bestowed particular 
pains on the composition of these pieces, and, in fact, 
eclijised all that the Spanish literatura, so rich in 
this department of fancy, had hitherto produced. 
These subjects were particularly suited to his religious 
turn of mind ; and he set a peculiar value on bis per- 
formances of this kind, so as even to disparage his 
other works, which deserve no mean reputation. 
Religion is the ruling idea, the central point, of his 
poems. Whatever subject he handles he exhibits 
true poetical genius. Even allowing that he is in- 
ferior in richness of invention to Lope de Vega, he 
certainly excels him in fineness of execution, eleva- 
tion of feeling, and aptness of expression. If we find 
in him much that is foreign to our modes of thinlriTig 
and feeling, to our accustomed views and manner of 
expression, we shall have occasion much oftener to 
admire his unrivalled genius. The Spanish nation 
esteem Calderon among the greatest poetical geniuses. 
Many faults in his writings are to be attributed to 
the age and droumstances of the author. Amomr 
his dxumatic works are many pieoea of intrigue, full 
of complicated plots and rich in iutereeting inddenta 
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There ere, beddee, heroic oomediei end hiftoricd 
pleyi, eome of which merit the name of tragedies. 

daas bekmce tiie Constant Prince, whidi 
deserves an honomwle place among romantic tra- 
gedies of the first rank. Besides these, Calderon has 
left ninety-fiveautot tacramaUaUt, 200 loot (preludes), 
and 100 aaynete* (farces). He wrote his last play in 
the eightieth year of his age. The smaller poems of 
Calderon, bis songs, sonnets, ballads, &o., notwith- 
standing the applause which they received from his 
contemporaries, are now forgotten; but his plays 
have maintained their place on the stage even more 
than those of Lope de Vega. The number of his 
collected plays amounts to 128. He wrote, however, 
many more, some of which were never published. 
The must complete edition of his works is that pub- 
lished by D. Juan de Vera Tassis y Villarroel (Mad- 
rid, 1 685, nine vols.) The Constant Prince shows, per- 
haps, in the highest degree Calderon’s tragic powers. 
It turns on one of the most perplexing of subjects, 
viz. the idea of destiny, managed in a truly poetical 
way, in a tragedy terminating happily. The great 
fertility of Calderon’s invention has heaped up an 
abundance of materials from which foreign theatres 
might be much enriched. It is to be regretted that 
his works have not been chronologically arranged. 
We might then have traced the growth of mysticism 
in his mind, and seen it striking root more deeply as 
he advanced in life. At the age of sixty -two be was 
admitted into the fraternity of San P^ro. Before 
his death he was elected their capdlan mayor. He 
left them all his property, for which they erected a 
splendid monument to his memory. He died May 
25, 1681. Among his imitators, Tirso de Molina is 
worthy of mention, as the author of the Inflexible 
Stranger, which has been often imitated. He also 
found imitators among his rivals in other countries. 
Corneille and Molibre are believed to have built 
some of their renowned productions upon the founda- 
tions he had provided. See The Spanish Drama, by 
(I. H. Lewes (1846). An edition of his dramatical 
works, Teatro Complcto^ has been published at Madrid 
in four vols. 8vo, 1848-50. 

CALDERWOOD, David, an eminent Scottish 
divine and ecclesiastical historian in the reign of 
James VI. The date of his birth is uncertain. In 
1 604 he was settled as a minister of Crailing, in Rox- 
burghshire, where he distinguished himself by his 
opposition to episcopal authority. In 1617 he was 
banished the realm for his contumacy, and went 
to Holland, where, in 1623, he published his famous 
work entitled Altare Damascenum. Some time 
afterwards he returned to Scotland, and became min- 
ister of the church of Pencaitland, near Edinburgh. 
He then engaged in writing the history of the Church 
of Scotland, in continuation of that of Knox, a work 
which was published from his MS. in 1842-49 in 
eight vols. He died about 1651. 

CALEB, son of Jephunneh, a descendant of the 
tribe of Judah, or according to some authorities a 
foreigner of Kenezite origin incorporated with that 
tribe, according to Ussher bom B.o. 1530, was sent 
with Joshua and ten others to examine the land of 
Canaan. When Joshua had conquered the country, 
Caleb reminded the Jews of the promise which had 
been made by (jk)d, that they should enjoy this 
country. He obtained the city of Hebron for his 
share of the spoil, besieged and captured it, and 
drove out three giants, or Anakim. He then marched 
against Elirjath-sepher, and offered his daughter 
Aohsah to ^e first who should enter it. Cthniel, 
his nephew, was the suooesi^ aspirant for the fair 
Jewess. 

CALEDONIA, Calbdonians, the by 

whk^ the Bortbem portion of Scotland and its in- 


habitants first became known to the Bomans. Hie 
vear 80 of the Christian era is the period when Scot- 
land first becomes known to history. The invasion of 
CsBsar did not immediately lead to the permanent 
occupation of Southern Britain. It was ^y in the 
^ear 43 that the annexation of this portion of the 
island to the Roman empire began. It was completed 
superficially about 78, and two years were occupied in 
reconciling the natives to the Roman yoke. Agrioola 
then moved northward, invading S^tland by the 
eastern route, and occupying the countiy up to the 
line of the Friths of Clyde and Forth. Agrioola ran 
defensive works across this line, and hearing, in the 
third year of his occupation, rumours of an organized 
invasion in preparation by the Caledonians, a name 
applied to the dwellers N. of the boundary, he 
resolved to anticipate them, and again advanced 
northward. The Roman army marched in three 
divisions. The weakest, consisting of the ninth 
legion, was attacked by the barbarians, who fought 
their way to the Roman camp. Agricola came to 
the rescue, and the Romans were victorious. The 
Roman army now advanced to Mons Grampius, 
where they found the enemy, 30,000 strong, under a 
chief named Galgacus. Agricola had to stretch his 
line as far as he deemed prudent to prevent being 
outflanked. The auxiliaries and Romanized Britons 
were in the centre and front, the legions in the rear. 
The Caledonians are described as riding furiouslv 
about in chariots between the two camps. Each 
chief (Roman and Caledonian) made a set speech to 
his followers; that of Galgacus was peculiarly elo- 
quent. The Caledonians were armed with small 
shields, arrows, and large pointless swords. Tlieir 
chariots routed the Roman cavalry, but afterwards 
became embarrassed in the broken ground; and when 
the Roman auxiliaries charged the masses of the 
enemy with the gladius, they gave way before a 
method of fighting to which they were unaccustomed. 
Some further manoeuvres occurred, but the victory 
of the Romans was complete. It does not appear, 
however, to have been productive of great effects, as 
next morning the enemy had entirely disappeared. 
Such is the account given by Tacitus of the only one 
of the numerous battles between the Romans and 
the Caledonians of which we have a detailed descrip- 
tion. The site of the battle remains undetermined, 
and the origin of the name Caledonian remains in 
equal obscurity. Various derivations are given of 
the word, but whether it was a native term, and to 
what exact people it applied, cannot with certainty 
be determined. The name (Caledonian is first used 
by Pliny, who, as well as Tacitus, is supposed to 
have derived it from Agricola. The name is applied 
by Ptolemy to one of the numerous populations of 
North Britain. The use of the name by Tacitus 
gave it immediate popularity with the Romans, and 
to the same source its subsequent popularity in 
Britain is to be traced. Its historical importance is 
therefore exclusively limited to this first mention of 
it. See Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, and Burton’s History of Scotland. 

CALEDONIA, New, the name once borne by a 
country of North America, w. of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 500 miles long from N. to a., and 400 from 
B. to w. The ooimtry is now included in British 
Columbia. 

CALEDONIA, New {Nouvdle CMdonie), a 
French island in the Pacific Ocean, lying between 
the parallel of 20® a. and the Tropic of Capricorn, some 
700 miles E. of Australia. Its length E.w. to b.b. is 
250 miles, the breadth being about 85 miles. The 
area is 6500 square miles. It is surrounded by coral 
reefs, at a distance of from 5 to 18 miles. It was 
discovered by Cook in hu second voyage (1774), who 
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remained on the ooMt a week. D'Entrecasteaux was 
the first who sailed completely round it <1791 and 
1793). Two parallel ranges of mountains extend 
through the island, attaining in the north a height of 
5570 Feet The soil is fertile, and the island produces 
the bread-fruit tree, banana, sugar-cane, arum, cocoa, 
and excellent timber. The climate is healthy. Iron, 
copper, cobalt, nickel, silver, mercury, antimony, and 
gold have been disco vered in recent years, and thenickel 
mines are now an important source of this metal. 
Coal is also found in abundance. The animals are 
very few, mammals and reptiles being specially defi- 
cient. The natives, known as Kanakas, were for* 
merly given to cannibalism. They are armed with 
darts and clubs, but do not use the bow. Their huts 
are small, circular, and well built, with conical tops. 
Tlieir numerous languages are described as harsh 
arid croaking. Their dress is a girdle of fibrous bark. 
They also wear ornaments of bone or coral, and paint 
their breasts with wide black streaks. Their hair is 
crisp and woolly. Their skin is of a chocolate colour. 
They are mainly Papuan in character, and are grouped 
in tril)e8, each with its own chief. In the irrigation 
and tillage of the soil they show no small skill. Con- 
tact with the baser elements of civilized life has con- 
tributed much to their deterioration, and it is pro- 
bable that they will soon become extinct. The chief 
crops of the island are maize and taro; and among 
the other objects of cultivation are rice, wheat, sugar- 
cane, coflfee, cotton, coco-nuts, &c. The imports, 
largely for the convict stations, are wines and spirits, 
flour, vegetables, Ac.; and the exports include nickel, 
preserved meat, chrome and other ores, &a New 
Caledonia was taken i)OHsesHion of by the French on 
the 24th of September, 18h3, and a small colony was 
formed there. During the time of the second empire 
it was employed as a place of banishment for criminals, 
a purpose which it still serves. In 1872, by a decree 
of the National Assembly at Versailles, New Caledonia 
was fixed upon as the place to which the condemned 
Communists should be transported. The number of 
the condemned amounted to more than 8000. The 
Communists, however, were not mixed with the ordi- 
nary criminals, but were stationed apart in the Isle 
of Fines, about 30 miles from the main island. In 
1878 a native rising took place, during which much 
damage was done to life and property among the Euro- 
pean settlers; and in order to suppress it a large number 
of the natives had to be killed and many more con- 
demned to penal servitude. The dependencies of the 
island are the Isle of Pines, the Loyalty Islands, the 
Huon Islands, the Chesterfield Islands, and the Wallis 
Archipelago. The whole of this territory is under a 
governor, advised by a council -general, and is divided 
into five arrondissements, of which four are ruled by 
administrators, whilst the fifth, Noumea, is directly 
under the governor. The convicts are grouped in five 
classes, of which two have contributed much to the 
improvement of the colony by the construction of 
roads, Ac., whilst a third is virtually free. A railway j 
now connects Noumda with Kanala. The capital, 
and only important town, is Noumda, formerly <^led 
Port-de-Franoe, with a population of 6679. It lies 
in a small mountainous peninsula on an excellent bay 
of the same name. In 1876 the white population was 
16,895, the free civil population being 8340, the mill- | 
taiy and their families, Ac., amounting to 2445. In i 
1896 the total population was 51,083, of whom 8884 
were European civilians, 1506 militaiy, 10,757 penal, 
3041 Asiati^ and 27,845 natives. The Oatholio 
mission, which has numerous stations, has made 
many converts. The aborigines sometimes engage 
as labourers under the EuroMans, and natives of 
the neighbouring islands are introduced for the 
sake of their laMur. The government of the island 


is essentially military, and the frequent escape of 
convicts (sometimes nnweloome visitors to Anstealia) 
has rendered the authoritiee verr strict. 

CALENDAR, a systematic division of time into 
years, months, weeks, and days, or a register of these 
or similar divisions. Among the old Romans, for 
want of such a register, it was the custom for the 
pontifex fnaximru, on the first day of the month, to 
proclaim {oalare) the month, with the festivals occur- 
ring in it, and the time of new moon. Hence oalend^B 
(the first of the month) and calendar. The periodical 
occurrence of certain natural phenomena gave rise to 
the first division of time. The apparent daily revolu- 
tion of the starry heavens and the sun about the earth 
occasioned the division into days. The time at which 
a day begins and ends has been differently fixed: the 
I reckoning being from sunrise to sunrise, from sunset 
I to sunset, or from midnight to midnight. The day 
adopted for all civil purposes is the mean aclar day^ 
cause the true solar day is a constantly varying quan- 
tity. The difference between the two days is, however, 
so slight as to be inappreciable to ordinary observa- 
tion. The changes of the moon, which were observed 
to recur every twenty-nine or thirty days, suggested 
the division into months, but the month now used, 
though nearly equal to a lunation, is really an arbi- 
trary unit; and as a still longer measure of time was 
found necessary for many purposes, it was supplied 
by the apparent yearly revolution of the sun round 
the earth in the ecliptic. The time of this revolution 
has been finally determined to be 365 days, five hours, 
forty-eight minutes, and fifty seconds, but as it has 
at various times been reckoned differently, this has 
given rise to corresponding changes in the calendar. 
This division of time is called a seSar year. The divi- 
sion into weeks, which has been almost universally 
adopted, is not founded on any natural phenomenon, 
and 08 it originated in the East, it has been attributed 
to the divine command to Moses in regard to the 
observation of the seventh day as a day of rest. By 
other authorities it has been ascribed to the number 
of the principal planets, a theory supported by the 
names given to the days. It was not used by the 
Greeks, nor by the Komans till the time of Theo- 
dosius. The great influence of the sun’s course upon 
the seasons has naturally attracted the attention of 
men at all periods to this phenomenon; accordingly 
all nations in any degree civilized have adopted the 
year as the largest measure of time. The year of the 
ancient Egyptians was based on the changes of the sea- 
sons alone, without reference to the lunar month, and 
contained 865 days, which were divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five supplementary 
days at the end of the year. The Jewish year con- 
sisted of lunar months of which they reckoned twelve 
in the year, intercalating a thirteenth when necessary 
to maintain the correspondence of the particular 
months with the regular recurrence of the seasons. 
The Greeks in the earliest period also reckoned by 
lunar and intercalary months. They divided the 
month into three decades, a system also adopted long 
afterwards at the time of the French revolution. It 
possesses the advantage of making the smaller divi- 
sion an exact measure of the larger, and under it the 
number of a day in the ten-day period readily sug- 
gests its number in the month. The Greeks of the 
time of Solon had a year of twelve months alteniatdy 
of twenty-nine and thirty days, the total number of 
days being thus 354, and the year being very nearly 
equal to a lunar one. Soon ^terwards a month of 
thirty days began to be intercalated every other year 
in order to reconcile their year with that founded on 
the sun’s movement, but as the error was stiU very 
large the intercalary month was afterwards omitted 
once in four times. The Jewish and also the Qr^ 
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•av tlm boUi varied in donrion aoootdins aa the of the moon. Hie Jewa oalebrated Baater (that if, 
Utaicalaiy month waa introdnoed or omitted. Thia the Faaaover) on the 14th of the month NWn(« 
with the nnoertolnty m to the ezeot dureticm of the Meroh) ; the OhristiAiis in the (ume month, but 
jeer wm » ooniUnt eoiiroe of oonfusion. elwnys on % Sunday. Now, m the Easter of the 

Yarioue plane for the reformation of the calendar Chrietians eometimee ooindd^ with the PaesoYer of 
weio proposed from time to time ; but all proved in- the Jews, aud it was thought unchristian to cdeln«te 
sufficient, till Meton and Euctemon finally succeeded so important a festival at the same time as the Jews 
in bringing it to a much greater degree of accuracy, did, it was resolved at the Ooundl of Nice, 325 a.i>., 
by fi*mg on the period of nineteen years, in whi^ that from that time Easter should be solemnized on 
the new moons return upon the same days of the Sunday following the first fuU moon after the 
the year as before (as nineteen solar years are very vernal equinox, which was then supposed to take 
neany equal to 235 lunations). (See Ctclb.) This place on the 2lBt of March. As the course of the 
mode of computation, first idopted by the Greeks moon was thus mstde the foundation for determining 
about 482 B.O., was so much approved of that it was the time of Easter, the lunar cycle of Meton was 
engraven with golden letters on a tablet at Athens, taken for this purpose ; according to which the year 
Hence the number, showing what year of the moon’s contains 365^ days, and the new moons, alter a period 
^cle any given year is, is called the golden number, of nineteen years, return on the same days as before. 

period of nineteen years was found, however, The inaccuracy of this combination of the Julian year 
to be about six hours too long. This defect Calip- and the lunar cycle, must have soon discovered itself 
pus, about 102 years later, endeavoured to remedy, on a comparison with the true time of the commence- 
out still failed to make the beginning of the seasons ment of the equinoxes, since the received leiigth of 
return on the same fixed day of the year. 865| days exceeds thetnie by about eleven minutes; so 

The Homans at first divided the year into ten that, for every such Julian year, the equinox receded 
months, but they early adopted the Greek method eleven minutes, or a day in about 180 years. In con- 
of lunar and intercalary months, making the Itinar sequence of this, in the sixteenth century, the vernal 
year consist of 854, and afterwards of 355 days, equinox had changed its place in the calendar from 
leaving ten or eleven days and a fraction to be sup- the 21st to the 10th ; that is, it really took place on 
plied by the intercalary division. This arrangement, the 10th instead of the 21st, on which it was placed 
which waa placed under the charge of the |K)ntififs, in the calendar. 

continued till the time of Cassar. The first day of Luigi Lilio Ghiraldi, frequently called Aloysius 
the month was called the calendt. In March, May, Lilius, a physician of Verona, projected a plan for 
July, and OctoW the 15th, in other months the amending the calendar, which, after his death, was 
18th, was called the idee. The ninth day before presented by his brother to Pope Gregory XIII. To 
the ides (reckoning inclusive) was called the nonet, carry it into execution, the pope assembled a number 
The other days of the month they reckoned for- of prelates and learned men. In 1577 the proposed 
ward to the next calends, nones, or ides, whether change was adopted by aU the Catholic princes; and 
in the same or the succeeding month, always includ- in 1582 Gregory issued a brief abolishing the Julian 
tng both days in the reckoning. Thus the Sd of calendar in ^1 Catholic countries, and introducing in 
March, according to the Koman reckoning, would be its stead the one now in use, under the name of the 
the fifth day before the nones, which in that month Oregorian or reformed calendar^ or the new ttyUy as 
fall upon the 7th. llie 8th of Jan., in which month the other was now called the old ttyle. The amend- 
the nones happen on the 5th, and the ides on the ment ordered was this, ten days were to be dropped 
13th, was called the 6th before the ides of January, after the 4th of Octolier, 1582, and the 15th was 
Finally, to express any of the days after the ides, reckoned immediately after the 4th. Every hundredth 
they reckoned in a similar manner from the calends year, which by the old style was to have been a leap 
of the following month. From the inaccuracy of the year, was now to be a common year, the fourth ex- 
Koman method of reckoning, it appears that in Ci- oepted; that is, 1600 was to remain a leap year, but 
cero’s time the calendar brought the vernal equinox 1700, 1800, 1900 to be of the common length, and 
•almost two months later than it ought to be. To 2000 a leap year again. In this calendar the length 
check this irregularity Julius Csesar invited the of the solar year was taken to be 865 days, five hours, 
Greek astronomer Sosigenes to Rome, who, with the forty -nine minutes, and twelve seconds, the difference 
assistance of Marcus Fabius, invented that mode of between which and subsequent observations is mama- 
reckoning which, after him who introduced it into terial. In Spain, Portu^, and the neater part of 
use, has been called the Julian calendar. The chief Italy, the amendment was introduced according to 
improvement consisted in restoring the equinox to the pope’s instructions. In France the ten days were 
its proper place in March. For this purpose two dropped in December, the 10th being called the 20th, 
months were inserted between November and Decern- In Catholic Switzerland, Germany, and the Nether* 
ber, BO that the year 707 (b.c. 46), called from this lands the change was introduced in the following 
circumstance the year of confution^ contained four- year, in Poland in 1586, in Hungary 1587. Pro- 
teen months. In the number of days the Greek testant Germany, Holland, and Denmark accepted it 
computation was adopted, which made it 365^. The in 1700, and Switzerland in 1701. In the German 
number and names of the months were kept unal- Empire a difference still remained for a considerable 
tered, with the exception of Quintilis, winch was time as to the period for observing Easter. In Eng- 
henceforth called in honour of the author of the im- land the Gregorian calendar was adopted in 1752, in 
provement Julius. To dispose of the quarter of a imoordance with an act of Parliament passed the 
day it waa determined to intercalate a day every previous year, the day after the 2d of September be- 
fourth year between the 23d and 24th of Februaiy. coming the 14th. Sweden followed in 1753. The 
Thia was called an intercalary day, and the year m cliange adopted in the English calendar in 1752 
whidi it took place was called an Intercalary year, or, embraced another point. There had been previous to 
sm we term it, a leap year. this time various periods fixed for the commencement 

This calendar continued in use mnnYig the Romans of the year in various countries of Europe. In France, 
until the fall of the empire, and throughout Christen- from the time of Charles IX., the year was reckoned 
dom tiU 1582. The festivals of the Christian Church to begin ^m the 1st of January ; this was also the 
■vrere determined it. With regard to Easter, how- popular reckoning in E n gl and, but the legal and ec- 
«v«r, it was necessary to have reference to the course clesiastical year Mgan on 25th March. The let of 
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January was now adopted as the beginning of the 
legal year, and it was customary for some time to 
give two dates for the period intervening between 
1st Jannai^ and 25th March, that of the old and 
that of the new year, as January 175§. Russia 
alone retains the old style, which now differs twelve 
dap from the new. 

In France, during the revolutionary epoch, a new 
calendar was introduced by a decree of the National 
Convention, Nov. 24, 1793. The new reckoning 
was to begin with 22nd September, 1 792, the day on 
which the first dfjcree of the new republic had been 
promulgated. The year was made to consist of 
twelve months of thirty days each, and, to complete 
the full number, five fUe days (in leaj) years six) 
were added at the end of the year. InHtead of 
weeks, each month was divided into tliree parts 
called decades^ consisting of ten days each ; the 
other divisions being also accommodated to the deci- 
mal system. The liairieu of the months were so 
chosen as to indicate, by their etymology, the time 
of year to which they k^longed. They were as fol- 
lows: — Autumn, from the 22nd Sept, to the 22nd 
Dec.: VmdtUnmire^ vintage month (Oct.); Bru- 
mairc^ h>ggy montli (Nov.) ; Frimaire, sleet month 
(Dec.). Winter, from 22nd Dec. to 22nd March: 
Nivdae, snowy month (Jan.); Pluvi6»e, rainy month 
(Feb.) ; windy month (March). Spring, 

from 22nd March to 22nd June: Oerminalt bud 
month (April); Flortid^ flower month (May); 
Prairud, meadow month (June). Summer, from 
22nd June to 22nd Sept. : Meuidor^ harvest month 
(July); yVtma/Vfor, hot month (August); Fructidoi% 
fruit m(mth (Sept.). The ten days of each decade 
were called (1) Primidi, (2) Daadi^ (3) Tridi (4) 
Qiuirtidi^ (5) Quintidi (6) tiextldi^ (7) Septidi, (8) 
Oetidi, (9) NonidI, (10) Decadi (the Sabbath). This 
calendar was abolished at the command of Napoleon, 
by a decree of the senate, 9th Sept. 1805, and the 
common or Gregorian calendar re-established on the 
Ist of January of the following year. Of calendars 
projected since tlien we may mention that put for- 
ward by Auguste Comte in 1849, by which a se- 
parate name is given to every day in the year, while 
the months and weeks have also particular names, 
all arranged upon a princijde of hero - worship. 
Mt)8e8, Homer, Aristotle, Sliakspere, Descartes, 
Caijsar, St. Paul, Aic., are honoured with months, 
while minor individuals, such as Ulysses, Romulus, 
Socrates, and Plato have days assigned to them. 
See also Ei'oeii, CnuoNOLooY* 

OALENDKH, an apparatus or machine consist- 
ing of cylinders or rollers, often heated, by means 
of which different fabrics are subjected to great 
pressure, the object being to make them smooth and 
glossy, to glaze them, to water them, or give them 
a wiivy appearance, and thus fit them for the market 

CALENDERS, a sect of dervishes in Turkey, 
Persia, &c. They are not very strict in their morals, 
nor in very high esteem among the Mohammedans. 
They preach in the market- jilaces, and live upon 
alms. See Dkkvish. 

CALENDS, with the Romans, the name given 
to the first day of each month, used in fixing dates 
as explained in the article Calendar. The Greeks 
did not make use of calends in reckoning, whence 
the Roman proverbial expression ad Qracaa caUndas 
(on the Greek calends), meaning never. The calends 
of January were more solemn than the others. 

CALENTURE, a kind of feverish delirium, said 
to be incident to persons in hot climates, and espe- 
cially to attack them on board ahips. It is said that 
the patient imagines the sea to be a green fidd, in 
which he is tempted to walk by the coolness and 
freshness of its appearance. But we do not in these 


I days hear of persons being aflUcted In such a man- 
ner. 

CALHOUN, John Caldwsll, an eminent Ameri- 
can statesman, bom at Abbeville, South Carolina, 
I l^roh 18, 1782; died at Washington, March 31, 
1850. He studi^ at Yale Colleg^e and Litchfield, 
was admitted to the bar in his native state in 1807, 
and in 1811 was sent to Congress, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his eloquence, and became 
the leader of the party in favour of a war with 
England. In 1817 he was made secretary of war 
under President Monroe, and effected a considerable 
reduction in the expenditure on the army. In 1825 
he was elected vice-president of the United States, 
under John Q. Adams as president, and then under 
General Jackson, but on a tariff unfavourable to 
the Southern states being passed, be went into op- 
position, and resigned his vice-presidency (1832). 
Holding a doctrine of extreme states rights, he got 
a resolution passed in the legislature of South Caro- 
lina, 'That any state in the Union might annul an 
act of the Federal government’. To this resolution 
several other states gave in their adhesion, and a 
dissolution of the Union was threatened. In 1832 
Calhoun was elected to the senate, but left it in 
1843, and next year became secretary of state. He 
re-entered the senate in 1845, and continued till his 
death an advocate of state rights, and of the policy 
of the slave-holding states. His works were pub- 
lished after his death, in 1853-54 (six vols.). In 
one of them, called the Pliiloaophy of Government, 
he vindicates his doctrine of state sovereignty. 

CALIBRE, the interior diameter of the bore of 
any piece of ordnance. The calibre of a gun is 
usually measured by a scale of inches. 

CALICO-PRINTING is the art of producing on 
calico or cotton cloth variegated patterns by the 
process of printing, the object as a rule being to 
have the colours composing the designs as fast as 
possible to washing and other influences. It is 
similar to the art of dyeing, but differs from it in 
so far that the colouring matters are fixed on certain 
parts of the fabric only, to form a pattern. Linen, 
wool, and silk fabrics are printed in a similar 
manner, but less extensively. Tlie origin of the 
art of printing is probably coeval with that of dye- 
ing, fi»r a brief historical sketch of which see the 
article Dyking. India is generally regarded as the 
birthplace of calico-printing, and the word calico is- 
derived from the name of the Indian town Calicut, 
where it was at one time extensively manufactured 
and printed. Calico-printing, as an Egyptian art, 
was first described by Pliny in the first century. 
Indian-printed chintz calicoes were introduced into 
Europe by tlie Dutch East India Company, and the 
first attempts at imitating them in Europe are said 
to have been made in Holland, but at what exact 
date is uncertain. The art, however, soon spread 
to Germany and England, where it is said to have 
been introduced about 1676, two of the earliest 
works being situated at Richmond, on the Thames, 
and at Bromley Hall, Essex. In 1738 calico print- 
works were established in Scotland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, and in 1764 at Bamber 
Bridge, near Preston, in Lancashire. At the pre- 
sent time the chief seats of the calico-printing trade 
in Britain are still in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
and Manchester. Abroad, the chief seat of calico- 
printing is Mulhausen (Alsace), Germany, and it 
is practised in various towns in France, Austria, 
Russia, Switzerland, Holland, and the United 
States. 

Calico-printing is of a highly complex character, 
and enlists not only the co-operarion of the arts of 
designing, engraving, bleaching, and dyeing, but 
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aUo, M §n important element of snooeM, the science 
of chemistry. 

The first operation to which the gray oali<^ as it 
comes from the loom, is submitted is that of iingeing. 
This consists in burning off the loose downy fibr^ 
from the surface by passing the pieces rapidly, in 
an open and stretched condition, over red-hot plates 
or a row of smokeless Bunsen gas -flames. The 
object of singeing is to obtain a smooth printing- 
surface on the calico, thus ensuring the pn)duction 
of clear, sharp impressions during the printing pro- 
cess. The next operation is that of ileacAinff, 
which consists in boiling the fabric with weak 
alkaline solutions, followed by a treatment with 
cold dilute solutions of bleaching- powder and acid, 
interspersed with freijuent washings with water. 
By these means the natural impurities of the cotton 
are removed and the calico ultimately presents a 
snow-white appearance. A number of pieces are 
now stitched together, wrapped on a wooden roller, 
and passed through a so-called shearing machine, 
in which, by means of a spiral cutter, similar to 
that in a lawn-mower, any projecting knots, loose 
fibres, or down are finally removed. In this condi- 
tion the calico is ready for the printer. 

The printing of the patterns upon the cloth may 
be carried out in various ways, the earliest method 
being by means of w«»oden blocks on which the figures 
of the patterns stand out in relief. Where several 
colours are employed in one pattern, a block for 
each colour is necessary. In a set of blocks for one 
pattern each block, although at first having the 
same design drawn upon it, is cut in such a manner 
that it ultiinatel}' transfers only a single colour, which 
apj)ear8 in different parts of the pattern. When 
all the blocks have been applied, the various colours 
printed complete the original design. To ensure 
accurate juxtaposition of the colours each block is 
furnished with brass points at the corners in order 
to guide the workman. The printer first furnishes 
the face of the block with the requisite colour by 
pressing it several times on a piece of woollen cloth 
suitably stretched and supported on a so-called 
colour- aivvcy and which has been previously brushed 
over with colour by a boy attendant. The printer 
then applies the block to the surface of the calico, 
which is stretched on a long table covered with felt, 
striking the back of the block with bis hand or 
with a small mallet. The o])eration of block-printing 
is slow and tedious, atid although many improve- 
ments have been introduced, and it can even be 
effected by mechanical {H)wer, as in the so-called 
Perrotine machine, it is now only employed to a very 
limited extent for certain special kinds of work. 
Another mode of printing, introduced about 17fi0, 
is by means of engraved copper- plates, but its em- 
ployment 18 also similarly restricted. 

The modem method of printing, which dates 
from 1785, is effected by means of engraved copper 
cylinders, and this method has now practically 
supersede all others. 

The method of engraving employed varies accord- 
ing to the kind of pattern to be put on the roller. 
In the case of very large patterns the figures are 
engraved by hand on the cylinders themselves with 
the use of the ordinary tools of the copper-plate 
engraver. For smaller designs, however, which are 
often repeated, it is usual in the first instance to en- 
grave the pattern by band on a very small cylinder 
of soft steel in just as it will ultimately 

appear on the copper. This steel cylinder, which 
is called a die, is then tempered to a high degree of 
hardness, and by means of machinery is pressed 
against another cylinder of soft steel, on which the 
pattern is thus made to appear in relief. This last 


cylinder, called the miU, is then hardened, and 
Ming pressed against the copper cylinder the figures 
I are indented, and the idler is ready for use. In 
I the first instance the original pattern of the de- 
I signer has always to be reduced or enlarged, so as 
; to repeat an exact number of times over the roller 
to be engraved. In order to reduce the amount of 
skilled labour one repeat only of the pattern is en- 
graved on the die; the mill, which is of larger 
diameter, has two, three, or four repeats ; while tiie 
number of repeats on the ciroumferenoe of the 
copper cylinder is still greater. A third method 
of engraving, which has now largely superseded the 
foregoing, is that of etching ^ in conjunction with the 
pentagraph or pantograph system of transferring 
the design to the copper roller. The roller, beiug 
coated uniformly with a bituminous varnish, has 
the pattern traced on the varnish in the pentagraph 
machine by a set of diamond points, and it is then 
submitted for a very brief period to the action of 
nitric acid. In the parts where the pattern has 
been traced the varnish is removed, there the 
copper is speedily attacked by the acid, and the 
pattern is thus etched upon it. After removing the 
varnish the roller is ready for printing. 

The cylinder priniing-macMne oonsists of a large 
central iron drum, around which are arranged one 
or more engraved copper rollers, according to the 
number of colours to bo printed simultaneously. 
Each roller is provided with the means of making 
several adjustments, in order to determine the 
exact position of the colour which it prints. The 
central drum is wrapped with cloth, and it is further 
provided with an endless blanket and back-cloth, so 
as to present a yielding surface to the printing 
rollers. The cloth to be printed passes from a roll 
behind the machine, round the central drum, in a 
tightly-stretched condition, while the several print- 
ing rollers press forcibly against it. Each roller as 
it revolves is fed with colour from a small trough 
below, the superfluous colour being scraped off the 
plain surface of the roller by means of a sharp- 
edged steel blade, or ‘doctor’, thus leaving the 
colour only in the engraved portions. As the 
rollers thus charged with colour press against tin* 
cb>th the latter absorbs or withdraws the colour 
from the engraving, and the pattern is thus trans- 
ferred to the calico. By this machine as much 
work can be performed in three minutes as could 
be done by block-printing in six hours. After the 
cloth has received the impression from the rollers it 
passes over a series of steam -heated fiat iron chests, 
or cylinders, and is thus dried. 

In close connection with the printing-machine 
department is the so-called colour-hou»e or colour- 
shop, where the solutions of colouring matters are 
suitably thickened and made ready for the printer. 
The colour-house is provided with numerous steam- 
heated copper pans, so arranged on supports that 
they can be readily turned over for emptying or 
cleaning. The colour -mixtures are stirred with 
wooden blades by band, or by mechanical agitators, 
and carefully strained through cloth before use. 
The thickening of the colour solutions with starch, 
flour, gum, dextrin, albumen, &c., is necessary to 
prevent the spreading of the colour by capillary 
attraction beyond the printed parts, and thus ensure 
sharp and neat impressions. Near the colour-house 
is a well-appointed chemical laboratory, and a drug- 
room containing the store of colouring matters, 
dyewood-extracts, thickenings, chemicals, &c. 

The various olasses or styles of calico-prints are 
usually arranged either according to the chief dye- 
stuffs employed or their mode of application. Each 
of these primary styles may be further separated 
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into mbdiviiioni, of which the moit important are 
the diieharge and retist ttyles, which refer to the 
manner in which the ^ttem is produced. The 
following include the chief styles of ealioo-prints at 
present in vogue : — 

Madder Styh, — This is so named because the 
chief dye-stuff formerly employed in it was madder. 
This dye-stuff belongs to the class of so-called 
mordaiU-eolours described in the article Dteino, to 
which the reader is referred. Such dye-stuffs are 
worthless if employed alone by the calico-printer, 
and only furnish useful colours if applied in con- 
junction with certain metallic salts or mordants^ of 
which the chief ones here employed are the acetates 
of aluminium and iron. At first the pattern is 
printed on the white calico with these or similar 
mordants alone, and only after they have been suit- 
ably fixed is the madder or other similar colouring 
matter applied in the dye-bath, where for the first time 
the desired coloured pattern appears. The aluminium 
mordant yields red or pink, iron yields purple or 
black, a mixture of iron and aluminium yields 
chocolate, &c. The fixing of the mordant after 
printing and drying is effected by passing the 
printed calico through the so-called atjeinff-machine^ 
a large cham])t‘r suitably heated and charged with 
moisture, where the acetic acid of the printed 
mordants is driven off, leaving the aluminium salt 
in an insoluble form on the calico. A more com- 
plete fixing of the mordant is subsequently effected 
by passing the fabric through solutions containing 
silicate or arson iate of soda, and a final washing 
comi)lete8 its prei)aration for dyeing. The dye- 
ing operation consists in boiling the fabric in a 
8oluti(m or decoction of the requisite dye-stuff. 
After dyeing, the stained unprinted portions are 
cleansed and purified, while the printed colours 
are rendered more brilliant by washing, soaping, 
chloring, &c. Variety of effect is produced by 
printing the same fabric two or three times with 
various designs {prints cover ^ pad) before proceed- 
ing to the agciing, Ac. If in the first instance a 
portion of the pattern is printed with lime-juice 
(citric acid), it resists or prevents the fixing of the 
mordants applied over it in the second and third 
printings, and the part remains undyed and appears 
as a so-called resist irhitc. In a similar manner 
stannous chloride, mixed with aluminium acetate 
before printing, resists the fixing of iron mordants 
printed over the aluminium mordant, and a resist- 
red pattern under a purple cover is obtained, pre- 
suming madder to be the dye-stuff employed. 
Alizarin now replaces tlie madder formerly need, 
and similar variegated effects are obtained if other 
mordant dye-stuffs are employed, e,g, cochineal, 
quercitron bark, Ac. Formerly a preparation of 
madder termed garancine was largely employed, 
and gave rise to the Garancine StffUj in which the 
-colours were fuller and darker, the prevailing hues 
being browns, chocolates, drabs, Ac. Since the 
range of colours yielded in the madder style is 
limited, additional colours, c.g. green, blue, yellow, 
may be printed in by block after dyeing, Ac., 
and are fixed by steaming. If the whole fabric is 
evenly impregnated with mordant by means of a 
‘padding- machine* and dried, and then a pattern 
is printed over the mordant with lime-juice, the 
mordant is removed or discharged in the printed 
parts, and remains white in the subsequent dyeing. 
Such a print would be termed a Padded Style with 
discharge-white. 

Steam Style, — Many colouring matters, differing 
from each other widely in character, are fixed hy 
the operation of steaming instead of by dyeing, so 
that this style is somewhat varied in onara^r. 


Ordinary steam-colonrs consist of a thickened mix- 
ture of dyewood- extract and mordant, with the 
addition of assistant metallic salts and acids. The 
mixture is printed upon the white calico, which, after 
drying, is exposed from a half to one hour in closed 
chambers to the action of steam. This steaming 
operation effects the combination of the colounng 
matter and mordant, and the colour is thus devel- 
oped and at the same time fixed upon the calica 
Black is produced with logwood - extract and 
chromium acetate, scarlet is produced with cochi- 
neal-extract and stannous chloride. The prints are 
washed and dried after steaming, the colours being 
usually bright, but not very fast. Steam-colours, 
fast to light and soap, are obtained in a similar 
manner by printing mixtures of alizarin and allied 
colouring matters with mordants, and then steaming. 
These are used in the so-called Madder Extract or 
Steam Alizarin Stylc^ in which red, pink, purple, Ac., 
apf)ear. In the Pigment Style use is made of pig- 
ments, i.t. insoluble coloured mineral powders, e,g. 
ultramarine blue, chrome yellow, Guignet’a green, 
Ac. These are mixed with a solution of egg or 
blood albumen, printed, and steamed. The albumen 
coagulates on steaming, and thus adheres firmly to 
the cloth, at the same time inclosing the pigments 
within the coaguliim. Such colours are fast to light 
and soap, and may therefore be printed simul- 
taneously with the steam -alizarin -colours for the 
production of variegated fast prints. Another 
class of colours are the so-called basic -colours, 
€.g. magenta, aniline blue, Ac. Their solutions 
may also be thickened with albumen, printed, and 
steamed, to give fast steam - colours. It is more 
usual, however, to print a mixture of the thickened 
colour solution and tannic acid, and to pass the 
steamed print through a boiling solution of tartar- 
emetic. By this means an insoluble colour-lake 
(tannate of antimony and colour-base) is fixed on 
the calico, which is fast to soaping, but not to light. 
Basic-colours applied in this manner are now very 
usually printed along with the steam-alizarin-col- 
ours, instead of pigments thickened with albumen, and 
variegated fast prints are thus obtained. Loose pig- 
ment colours are basic-colours thickened with starch 
or gum tragacanth only, and then steamed. Such 
prints do not even stand washing with cold water. 

Turkey -red Style. — In this style use is made of 
the fact that Turkey -red is at once bleached by the 
action of chlorine. Plain dyed Turkey-red calico 
is printed with tartaric acid, dried, and passed 
through a solution of bleaching-powder. In the 
printed parts chlorine gas is evolved, the red is de- 
stroyed, and a white-discharge pattern is produced. 
A blue pattern results if Prussian-blue is added 
to the printing mixture ; yellow is obtained if a lead 
salt is added, and the fabric is afterwards passed 
through bichromate of potash solution, whereby 
yellow chromate of lead is produced ; green results 
from a mixture of the blue and yellow; black is 
printed direct. These and other discharge-colours 
may also be obtained by other methods. 

indigo Style. — Of the numerous indigo styles in 
use it is only possible to refer to one or two of the 
most important. Indigo-blue patterns on a white 
ground are obtained by printing a thickened mix- 
ture of finely-ground indigo and caustic soda on 
white calico previously impregnated with glucose. 
A subsequent steaming reduces the indigo to indigo- 
white. and causes it to penetrate the fibre, while 
a final washing oxidizes, regenerates, and fixes the 
colour. A remt-white pattern on a blue ground is 
obtained by first printing upon the white calico a 
resist-paste composed of gum or flour, China-day, 
sulphate of coppW, Ac. When the printed oalioo is 
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dyed in the indigo- vnt the paste resists the entrance 
of the colour, partly in a mechanical and partly in a 
chemical manner, hence the blue is only fixed in 
those parts which are unprotected by the paste, after 
the removal of which by washing the white pattern 
appears. Various resist-colours, e,g. yellow, gree^ 
dMS., are obtained by the addition of different chemi- 
cals to the paste and altering the after-processes. 
A dUcharge^whiU pattern on a blue ground is ob- 
tained by piinting on plain indigo-blue- dyed calico 
a solution of bichromate of potash thickened with 
gum, and then passing the fabric through a solution 
containing sulphuric and oxalic acids. During this 
passage there is liberated, in the printed parts only, 
chromic acid, which at once oxidizes and destroys 
the blue, producing the desired white pattern. 
Gcloured- discharge patterns are produced in a 
similar manner by employing albumen- instead of 
gum-thickening, and adding to the printing mixture 
such pigments as are not affected by acid, e.g. ver- 
milion, chrome yellow, Guignet’s green, Ac. 

Bronze Style, — Manganese brown or bronze is 
decolourized by reducing agents, hence white- dis- 
charge patterns on a bronze ground are obtained by 
printing plain manganese-brown-dyed calico with a 
mixture of stannous chloride and oxalic acid, and 
then steaming. Coloured -discharge patterns are 
obtained if colouring matters are added to tlie 
printing mixture which are not affected by reducing 
agents, or which even require stannous chloride as 
a mordant to develop the colour, e.g. Prussian- blue, 
chrome yellow, Persian-berry yellow, Brazil-wood 
pink, safranine, acridine orange, &c. 

Aniline Black Style.— black being a pro- 
duct of the oxidation of aniline, patterns in this 
colour on a white ground are obtained by jirinting 
a thickened solution of aniline hydrochloride con- 
taining the oxidizing agent, sodium chlorate, and a 
salt of copper or vanadium. When the printed 
fabric is slightly steamed or exposed to a moist, 
warm atmosphere, the impression, which is at first 
devoid of colour, gradually becomes ilark-green, and 
this by a final treatment with an alkaliT\e sxilution, 
soap, Ac., changes at once to a rich black. The 
colour is extremely fast to light, alkalis, acids, Ac., 
and it is largely employed by the printer, both 
alone and in conjunction with dyed or steam 
colours. The development of the black during the 
ageing or oxidizing process only occurs in the pre- 
sence of a mineral acid, hence resist-whites are 
obtained by first printing the design on the white 
calico with thickened solutions of substances of an 
alkaline or reducing character, or salts of organic 
acids, e.g. acetate of soda, and then printing or pad- 
ding over all with the aniline-black mixture, ageing, 
steaming, Ac. Where the design is printed the 
alkalinity entirely prevents the development of the 
black. Figment colours thickened with albumen, 
also certain benzidine colours, e.g. chloramine orange, 
Ac., containing an admixture of chalk, acetate of 
soda, Ac., are largely employed in tiiis manner. 
These resist-colours may also be printed immediately 
after the application of the aniline-black mixture, 
before the development of the ci^lour by ageing. 

Azo Colowr Style. — As explained in tlic article 
Dtxing, the so-called insoluble -azo -colours result 
from the interaction of an azo compound and a 
phenoL Two methods of printing based upon this 
principle are employed. One method is to print the 
design with a thickened solution of /3-naphthol on 
the white calico, and then pass the fabric through a 
very cold solution of the azo compound {developing- 
hath), when the design at onco appears in a colour 
corresponding to the azo compound employed. 
Another method is to print the design with a 


thickened solution of the azo compound upon 
calico which has been previously impregnated with 
a solution of sodium -naphthol and dried; in this 
case the colour of the design is developed in the 
moment of impression. The neoessaiy azo com- 
pounds are obtained by the action of nitrous acid 
on salts of amido substances, e.g, paranitraniline, 
naphthylamine, nitrotoluidine, dianisidine, Ac., 
each of which yields a distinct colour, bright-red, 
claret-red, orange, blue, Ac. The naphthol-prepared 
cloth and also the azo comf>ound8 are somewhat 
unstable, so that this style is not successfully 
printed without considerable care and attention. 
Tlie insoluble -azo-colours, also the direct-colours or 
benzidine colours (see Dyeing), are capable of fur- 
nishing discharge-patterns, since, in common with 
the azo colours generally, they are readily decom- 
posed and destroyed under the influence of i educing 
agents. It suffices to print calico dyed with these 
colours, e.g. benzopiirpurine, chrysophenine, benzo- 
azurine, Mikado brown, Ac., with a mixture con- 
taining stannous acetate, zinc powder, or other 
similar reducing agent, and then steam the printed 
fabric, to obtain white-discharge patterns. If there 
be added to the printing mixture such mordants 
and colouring matters as are not affected by reduc- 
ing agents, e.g. safranine, auraniine, Ac., a variety of 
coloured -discharges are obtained, exactly as in the 
Bronze Style. Many of the benzidine colours may 
also be printed direct on white calico to furnish 
coloured designs, but the prints obtained in this 
manner are not particularly fast to washing. 

The infinite variety of patterns and colour com- 
binations, as well as the numerous methods of their 
production and the enormous amount of detail con- 
nected therewith, render it im])(>8Hible to give 
within the limits of this article even an approxi- 
mation to a detailed account of the art of the 
calico-printer, which can certainly be regarded as 
one of the most ingenious, interesting, and beauti- 
ful of the hidiistriul arts. 

CALICUT, a seaj'ort of India, presidency of 
Madras, on the Malabar coast, 6 miles north of 
Beypur, in the midst of extensive palm groves. It 
is an important place, with various public offices 
and institutions, including court-house, custom- 
house, lunatic asylum, Anglican, liUtheran, and 
Homan Catholic missions, municipal and other 
schools, barracks, lighthouse, Ac. The town dates 
from the thirteenth century, and was the first port 
in India visited by Europeans. It was from the 
name of this place that the word ccdico was derived. 
Vasco da Gama visited it in 1498, and in 1510 
Albuquercjue wrecked the town. In 1766 Calicut 
was taken by Hyder Ali, and in 1790 it fell into the 
hands of the British. Cardarnuros, teak, sandal- 
wood, pepper, and wax are the principal exports. 
Pop. in 1891, 6fi,07«; m 1901, 75,510. 

CALIF and CALIFATE. See (.’aliph. 

CALlFOliNIA, one of the United States of 
America, on the Pacific coast, and bounded on the 
land side by Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, and Mexico 
(here the territory of Lower California); area, 
155,980 square miles. The coast is generally rugged 
and precipitous, and presents few good harbours for 
its extent, which is above 9^ of lat. On the h. part 
of the coast are a few islands. California is natur- 
ally divided into two districts of unequal size and 
of markedly different character, by the Sierra Ne- 
vada, a ridge of mountains which forms the eastern 
limit of the northern portitm of the country, but in 
the south traverses it almost centrally. The western 
district consists of one great and several smaller 
valleys, all nearly parallel to the coast and to each* 
other, with many minor transverse valleys formed by 
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fpurs of the chief mountain ranges. It is bounded on 
the ■. throughout by the Sierra Nevada, or snowy 
nmge, which, prooeeding from Oregon, takes a direc- 
tion generally southward, though somewhat tortuous, 
parallel to, and about 150 miles from the coast, and 
unites in lat. 84* 30' N. with a lower and nearly par- 
allel range to the w., called the Coast Range, &>th 
afterwards constituting one chain which, running 
farther south, forms the peninsula of Old California. 
The whole south-eastern portion of the state is arid 
and barren, here being situated the Mohave Desert, 
Death Valley, and the Colorado Desert. The general 
height of the Sierra Nevada range varies from 7000 to 
1 1,000 feet. The highest portion lies between 85* 30^ 
and 88*, Mount Whitney being 14,898 feet. Active 
volcanic agencies have at one time been at work in 
this district. Mount Shasta and other peaks are ex- 
tinct volcanoes, containing numerous craters. The 
lava in the neighbourhood of Shasta covers an area 
of 10,000 square miles, and is estimated to be 10,000 
feet deep. The formation of the district, to a con- 
siderable extent, is granitic, though trap and other 
igneous rooks occupy much of the upper and lower 
valley of the Sacramento, as well as a large extent of 
all the N. part of the country. The Coast Range — a 
comparatively low ridge of heights, but containing 
several peaks of considerable elevation — originates 
near the OregfUi frontier, takes a southerly direction, 
parallel to, and at an average distance of 50 miles W. 
from the Sierra Nevada, with which it unites, as above 
noted, in lat. 84* 80' N.; it is formed chiefly of creta- 
ceous rocks, which contain coal, quicksilver, and other 
minerals. Between these two ranges lies the great 
valley of the Sacramento, and thatof the San Joaquin, 
together 500 miles long. W est of the Coast Range are 
other lower ranges of hills, also generally parallel to 
the coast, forming valleys, each named from the stream 
which waters it. The N. part of the great valley 
between the two principal ranges is watered by the 
Sacramento, which flows 6. through a course of up- 
wards of 800 miles, receiving numerous affluents 
from the Sierra Nevada, and near the centre of the 
state, along with tlie San Joaquin, falls into Suisun 
Bay, an arm of that of San Francisco. It varies in 
width from 200 to 800 yards, and is navigable for 
about 150 miles. Its principal tributaries are the 
Amerioan, Feather (which receives the Yuba and 
Bear), Butte, Pit, and other rivers. The b. part of 
the valley is watered by the San Joaquin, which rises 
in the Sierra Nevada, flows n. for about 250 miles, and 
along with the Sacramento falls into Suisun Bay, as 
alre^y stated. It is navigable for 100 miles. From 
the head of the valley it receives the w'aters of the 
Tulare swamp, and like the Sacramento, numerous 
tributaries; all the ohief affluents of ^th rivers ^ 
descending from the Sierra Nevada. Its principal 
affluents, some of which are also navigable to a cer- 
tain extent, are the Merced, navigable for 20 miles, 
with the famous Yosemite Valley on its upper course. 
Tuolumnes, Stanislaus, Calaveras, Mokelumnes, and 
KDosemnes. The Klamath flows from Oregon through 
the N.w. comer of the state, and the Buenaventura, 
flowing N. through a valley w. of the coast range, 
falls into Monterey The principal lakes are 

Tulare, Tahoe, Honey, Goose, and Clear Lake. The 
Bay of San Francisco, forming the most capacious 
harbour on the Pacific coast, is divided into two arms 
— San Pablo and its continuation Suisun Bay, and 
the Bay of San Franoiaoo proper. Altogether it is 
about 60 miles in length, 14 broad, and with a coast- 
line of 275 miles. It is connected with the ocean by 
a strait about 2 miles wide, and from 5 to 7 long, 
breaking through a rangeof low mountains, and called 
the Gulden Gate. The dty of San Francisco stands on 
<tbe N.w. shore of the southern arm. The northern 


arm, San Pablo, is united by the Strait of Oaixrainei 
with Suisan Bay. Other bays are Humboldt, Mon- 
terey, De los Esteros, San Pedro and San Diego. 

Oold, and other Minerals . — ^Arohasan rocka con- 
stitute the bulk of the Sierra Nevada, but in many 
places volcanic rocks protrude, and along the western 
slopes the formations are J urassio. The Coast Range 
is mainly cretaceous, and in the valley there are ex- 
tensive formations of more recent date. The minerals 
of the state are of great importance. Copper is 
found in many parts of the state, and the ore is 
frequently rich, but except in one or two districts 
the expenses of management have hitherto pre- 
vented it from being worked extensively. The quick- 
silver mines of New Almaden, Napa, Mirabel, and 
elsewhere produce nearly all of this metal found in 
the United States. Lead, tin, antimony, and cobalt 
are found, as well as other minerals, which are not 
yet extensively worked. Coal is found in most of 
the coast counties, but is not of first-rate quality, 
and the extent of the coal-fields has not yet been 
determined. Sulphur is abundant, marble of a 
variety of grains, and precious stones, including 
opals and diamonds, sandstone, and granite are to 
be met with. Silver is usually found along with 
gold, and there are separate veins, but they have 
not yet proved very profitable. Salt is largely 
manufactured from sea- water; and petroleum is 
abundantly produced in Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
and Ventura counties. Gold, however, is so plenti- 
ful, that less attention has been paid to baser 
minerals. The gold is found in various slates con- 
taining veins of quartz, and in hypogene or primary 
rocks, that have been protruded through them, in 
the Sierra Nevada^ both N. and B. of the junction of 
the Coast Range, and in the alluvial deposits of the 
rivers. The earliest discoveries were naturally con- 
fined to the placer gold, as the latter is called. The 
mining methods were at first very simple, but gradually 
more efficient machinery was introduced. The first 
source, however, above indicated — the living rock — 
must be the permanent source of supply ; for it is in 
the nature of auriferous alluvial deposits to be ulti- 
mately exhausted— a fact of which plenty of evi- 
dence is afforded by the gold-washings of Brazil 
and other countries. Alluvial deposits are found 
in the great valley along the rivers Sacramento, 
Joaquin, and their affluents from the Sierra Ne- 
vada; on the river ELlamath and its tributaries, 
and probably on many others. They consist of 
silt, clay, and gravel or shingle; the last often 
containing numerous large stones, rendering the 
labour of removing them to get at the clay and small 
detritus very great. The most important deposits 
are in the Sierra Nevada, from Mariposa to Downie- 
ville. Rich deposits are also found near Shasta, 
Weaver ville, and Yreka. On the coast mountains 
gold has been found at various points, but the yield 
has not been large. The metal is found in the form 
of dust, or of small grains, in smaller quantity in the 
surface deposits on the banks, or in the beds of the 
streams ; and in greater abundance in the lower and 
firmer deposits, and in greatest abundance (at least 
on the San Joaquin) next the slate on which these 
deposits freouently rest; the gold, from its weight, 
apparently always seeking the lowest stratum, llie 
metal is obtained washing the alluvium, till all 
the earthy matter is floated off, when the gold is 
found left at the bottom of the vessel. New dis- 
coveries of gold still continue to be made, but not 
so rapidly as the old supplies are exhausted. In the 
period between 1848 and 1892, gold to the value of 
about £260,000,000 was obtained; the maximnm 
production, that in 1853, amounted to £18,000,000. 
In 1897 gold to the value of £8,766,000 was obtained. 
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CUmaU . — Aa is natnral In a country of such ex- 
tent so diversified, California possesses several 
varietiee of dimate. Generally speaking, it may be 
esteemed genial and mild; and the year may be 
divided into a dry and a more or less wet season — 
tiiere being scarcely any frost, and rarely snow, 
excepting on the mountains. The rain falls mostly 
from I>eceniber to May, and the north is wetter than 
the south. Near the coast fogs often prevail from 
May to September, and keep the summer cool, but 
south of 35“ fogs are rare on the coast, and the sum- 
mer heat is great. At Sacramento the temperature 
in summer sometimes reaches 110**, and in the rainy 
season it seldom falls below 40°. At San Francisco, 
on the other hand, only a few days in summer are 
uncomfortably warm. The heat in the valleys is 
frequently oppressive, not being tempered by tbe 
sea-breezes ; and in the Colorado Desert the heat is 
intense. On the slopes of the Sierra Nevada much 
snow and rain are experienced at times, the summers 
being cool, and the winters often severe. Los An- 
geles, San Diego, and some others places are recom- 
mended for consumptives. 

Zoology and Botany . — Among the mammals are 
the grizzly, the black, and the brown bear, skunk, 
badger, racoon, marten, cougar, jaguar, lynx, moun- 
tain cats, gray wolves, coyotes, several kinds of fox, 
the elk and other species of deer, the big-horn, 
16 species of bats, and some 50 rodeUts, including 
the prairie-squirrel. The seal, sea-lion, sea-elephant, 
and sea-otter are found in the sea; the otter, beaver, 
and mink in the streams. The birds comprise abr»ut 
350 species. Among other birds are the turkey, quail, 
and partridge; the Californian quail and partridge 
being beautiful birds. Salmon are numerous in the 
rivers. Snakes, among which is the rattlesnake, and 
lizards of various kinds are met with. There are 
over 100 8|>ecies of forest trees, of which fortyare ever- 
green. We may mention the white oak, the evergreen 
oak, cypresses, cedars, and lofty pines, among which 
the Finns Ijamhertiana (red-wood) attains a height 
of upwards of 200 feet. This is surpassed by the 
Sequoia gigantea, the famous mammoth-tree of 
California, restricted to the western slope of the 
Sierra. Flowers are abundant, beautiful, and fra- 
grant, and there are various nutritious grasses. 

Agriculture^ Commerce^ dec. — From the uncer- 
tainty of the rains, and the great droughts of sum- 
mer, agriculture must always, in California, depend 
much upon irrigation. Great irrigation canals have 
already been constructed, and large schemes for the 
general irrigation of the great valleys are contem- 
plated. Wheat is by far the most important cereal 
cultivated in California, and the yield gives a large 
quantity both of grain and flour for export, much of 
this being carried to Britain. Tobacco, hops, and 
flax are grown, but not very largely. The culti- 
vation of semi-tropical fruits has been carried to 
a great extent, and the orange groves and vineyards 
of California are famous. Indeed, the fruits are 
most varied, including apples, pears, plums, figs, 
oranges, lemons, peaches, apricots, olives, ^monds, Ac. 
Immense quantities of fruit are expoti^d from the 
state. The production of wine is now often more 
than 80,000,000 gallons annually, besides brandy. 
Cattle, horses, and mules are bred. Immense flocks 
of sheep are reared, and much wool is exported. 

The extensive export trade by sea, consisting 
chiefly in wheat and flour, wool, tinned fruits, tinned 
salmon, wine, Ac., is carried on almost exclusively 
at San Francisco. Wheat and flour are annually 
exported to the value of between j68,000,000 and 
£4,000,000. The chief imports are raw silk, sugar, 
coal, coffee, tea, rice. The manufactures include 
machinery, leather and leather goods^ woollens. 


flour, silks, ohernhsals, Ac. California is intersected 
with various lines of railway, and it has now ample 
means of communication with the Eastern States. 
The ^nci]^ town and port, but not the capital, is 
San Francisco. The seat of the legislature is at 
Sacramento City. Of the other towns the most impor- 
tant are Los Angeles, Oakland, San Jos^, San Diego. 

Population^ Education^ dec . — ^The Spanish Cali- 
fornians are now a small section of the community 
The Indian population, now few and scattered, 
seems at one time to have been great, as evidenced 
by the remains of numerous villages in the great 
valley. The main part of the population is of 
English blood, and chiefly of Unite*! States origin, 
though almost every nation has its representatives. 
The immigration of Chinese has been restricted by 
legislative enactment. Higher education is pro- 
vided in the University of California, at Berkeley, 

9 miles from San Francisco, the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, normal schools, colleges, semi- 
naries for women, Ac. Common school education 
is free, the expenditure being met by state land 
grants, municipal and district taxes, Ac. The Lick 
Observatory on Mount Hamilton possesses *me of 
the largest refracting telescopes in the world. In 
1860 the population was 379,994; in 1880, 864,694. 
In 1890 it was 1,208,130, including 12,365 Indians, 
and 71,066 Chinese; in 1900 the total was 1,485,058. 
The lioman Catholics are the most numerous as a 
religious body, and next to them come the Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Ac. 

History. — California was discovered by the 
Spaniards, and its shores were examined by Ca- 
brillo in 1542. In 1678 it was visited by Sir F. 
Drake, who gave it the name of New Albion. In 
1602 Sebastian Viscay no touched at Monterey, and 
proclaimed the neighbouring country to be Spanish 
territory. In 1768 Upper (California was occupied 
by an expedition sent from Mexico, and colonized 
by the establishment of mission-stations under the 
Franciscans. In 1822, California, along with the 
rest of Mexico, became independent of Spain, but ^ 
the authority of Mexico over it was latterly very 
loose. War having arisen between Mexico and the 
United States, the latter occupied California, which 
in 1848 was ceded by Mexico (with a much greater 
area than the present state). In 1848 it became 
known that the country was rich in gold, and soon 
after multitudes began to arrive from all quarters; 
so that in four years the population numbered about 
260,000. Such an influx of j)eople brought many 
lawless characters; robbery and murder becamci 
frequent. Lynch-law was in many places set up, 
and vigilance committees established. In 1849 the 
people adopted a regular government, and (California 
was admitted as a state of the Union in 1850, since 
which time its progress has been very remarkable. 

CALIFORNIA, Gulf op, a gulf on the w. coast 
of North America, in Mexico, lying between the 
peninsula of Lower California and the mainland of 
Mexico. It is about 700 miles long, and, through 
most of its length, is less than 100 miles wide. It 
receives the river Colorado at its northern extremity, 
contains numerous islands and shoals, and is of 
difficult navigation. 

CALIFORNIA, Lower or Old, a territory of 
the Republic of Mexico, forming a fieninsula in the 
Pacific Ocean, united on the N. to the continent, 
from which it is separated on the E., throughout its 
entire length, by the Gulf of California (see pre- 
ceding art.). It is about 760 miles in length, and 
in different places 80, 60, 90, and 150 miles wide. 
The coast forms many capes, bays, and havens, and 
is fringed by numerous islands. A chain of moun- 
tains extends throughout, of which the greatest 
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hdght k from 4500 to 4900 foot aboTo the aea, the 
latter beiiig the height attained by ite culminating 
poin^ Oerro de la Giganta. The chain is almost 
oestitate of vegetation, having only here and there a 
few stunted trees or shrubs. It has a single volcano, 
and possesses distinct traces of volcanic origin. The 
foot of the range is covered with cactuses of remark* 
able size. Some of the hollows, where the soil is 
formed of decomposed lava, are tolerably fertile. On 
the plains the soil is often of the richest quality, and 
when the advantage of irrigation can be obtained, 
raises the most abundant crops; but this advantage 
often fails, owing to the great deficiency of water. 
Rain seldom falls in summer, and the streams are 
vexy insignificant. The climate varies much accord- 
ing to locality. On the coast of the Pacific the tem- 
perature ranges in summer from 58** to 71"; the sky 
is peculiarly clear, and perfectly cloudless, except 
towards sunset, the tints of which are remar^ble for 
variety and beauty. At a distance from the coast, 
where the sea breeze is not enjoyed, the summer 
heat is excessive. The principal vegetable products 
are maize, manioc, wheat, grapes, oranges, lemons, 
pine apples, and many other varieties of the finest 
fruits. In the valleys horses, sheep, and cattle are 
reared successfully. The fish on the coast are very 
abundant, and a pearl-fishery was long very success- 
fully carried on. Gold-mining is also carried on with 
considerable success. La Paz, in the south, is the 
capital (pop. fiOOO); Ensenada, in the north, is a 
rising |K)rt. California was explored by order of 
Cortez in 1632-83. It was visited by the celebrated 
navigator Drake, who gave it the name of New 
Albion. In 1642 the Jesuits formed establishments 
upon it, built villages, and civilized the natives. 
On their expulsion the missions were carried on by 
the Dominicans. Population (1896), 42,246, of whom 
perhaps a lialf are Indians. 

CALIGULA, Cattjr Caesar AnouBTtJB Gbrmaki- 


OOB, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, was bom 
▲.D. 12, in the camp at Antium, and brought up 
among the legions. Here he received from the sol- 
diers the surname of Caligula, on account of his 
wearing the caligcej a kind of little boots in use a- 
mong them. He understood so well how to insinu- 
ate himself into the good graces of Tiberius, that he 
not only escaped the cruel fate of his parents, and 
brothers, and sisters, but was even maded with 
honours. Whether, as some writers inform us, he 
removed Til^rius out of the way by slow poison, is 
uncertain. Wben the latter was about to die he 
ap|)ointed, according to Suetonius, Caligula, and the 
son of Drusus, Tiberius Nero, heirs of the empire. 
But Caligula, universally beloved for the sake of his 
father Germanicus, was able, without difficulty, to 
obtain sole possession of the throne. Rome received 
him joyfully, and the distant provinces echoed his 
welcome. His first actions were just and noble. 
He interred, in the most honourable manner, the 
remains of his mother and of his brother Nero, set 
free all state prisoners, recalled the banished, and 
forbade all prosecutions for treason. He conferred 
on the magistrates free and independent power. 
Although the will of Tiberius had been declared by 
the^ senate to be null and void, he fulfilled every 
article of it, with the exception only of that above- 
mentioned. When he was chosen consul he took his 
uncle, Claudius, as his colleague. Thus he distin- 
g^uiihed the first eight months of his reign by many 
magnanimous actions, when he fell sick. After his 
recovery, by a most unexpected alteration, which has j 
fijven good grounds to suspect his sanity, he suddenly 
showed himself the most cruel and unnatural of 
tyrants. The most exquisite tortures served him for 
anjoymants. During his meals he caused oriminals, i 


and even innocent persons, to be stretched on the 
rack and beheaded : the most respectable persona 
were daily executed. In the madness of his sm- 
ganoe he even considered himself a god, and caused 
the honours to be paid to him whi<m were paid to 
Apollo, to Mars, and even to Jupiter. He also 
showed himself in public with the attributes of 
Venus and of other goddosaes. He built a temple to 
his own divinity. At one time he wished that the 
whole Roman people had but one head, that he might 
be able to cut it off at one blow. He frequently 
repeated the words of an old poet, ^Oderint dum 
metuant* — let them hate so long as they fear. 
He sauondered the public money with almost in- 
credible prodigality. One of bik greatest follies 
was the Duil(^g of a bridge between Baue and 
Puteoli (Puzzuoli), in order that he might be able to 
boast of marching over the sea on dry land. He had 
it covered with earth, and houses built on it, and 
then rode over it in triumph. He gave a banquet in 
the middle of the bridge, and to celebrate thk great 
achievement ordered numbers of the spectators whom 
he had invited, to be thrown into the sea. On hk 
return, he entered Rome in triumph, because, as he 
said, he had conquered nature herself. After thk, 
he made preparations for an expedition against the 
Germans, passed with more than 200,000 men over 
the Rhine, but returned after he had travelled a few 
miles, and that without having seen an enemy. Such 
was his terror, that, when he came to the river, and 
found the bridge obstructed by the crowd upon it, 
he caused himself to be passed over the heads of the 
soldiers. He then went to Gaul, wliich he plundered 
with unexampled rapacity. Not content with the 
considerable booty thus obtained, he sold all the pro- 
perty of both his sisters, Agrippina and Livilla, whom 
u«i banished. He also sold the furniture of the old 
eoiurt, the clothes of Marcus Antoninus, of Augustus, 
Agrippina, &c. Before he left Gaul, he declared hk 
inteutiou of going to iiritain. He collected his army 
on the coast, embarked in a magnificent galley, but 
returned when he had hardly left the land, drew up 
his forces, ordered the signal for battle to be sound^ 
and commanded the soldiers to fill their pockets and 
helmets with shells, while he cried out, ^ITiis booty, 
ravished from the sea, k fit for my palace and the 
oapitoir Wben he returned to Rome, be was desi- 
rous of a triumph on account of hk achievements, 
but contented himself with an ovation. Dkeon- 
tented with the senate, he resolved to destroy the 
greater part of the members, and the most distin- 
guished men of Rome. This k proved by two books 
which were found after hk death, wherein the names 
of the pro8cril)ed were noted down, and of which one 
was entitled Qladivs (Sword), and the other PugiUut 
(l^li^ger). He became reconciled to the senate again 
when he found it worthy of him. He supported 
public brothels and gaming honses, and received 
himself the entrance money of the visitors. ITj* 
horse, named IndUUut, was hk favourite. Thk ani- 
mal bad a house and a servant, and was fed from 
marble and gold. Caligala bad caused him to be 
admitted into the college of hk priests, and was desi- 
rous of making him a consul also. He even had the 
intention of destroying the poems of Homer, and was 
on the point of removing the works and images of 
Virgil and Livv from all libraries: those of the 
former, because he was destitute of genius and learn- 
ing ; those of the latter, because he was not to be* 
depended upon as a historian. Caligula’s 
were, from hk youth upward, corrupt ; he had com- 
znitM incest with all hk aktm After he had mar- 
ried and repudiated several wives, Cesonia retained 
a permanent hold on hk affeotiona. A number of 
conspiraton, at the head of whom were Cbmrm and 
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OornaUnt Sabinni, both trlboMS of the mtorian 
oohorts, muvdwed him In the twen^-ninth year of 
hii a^ and the fourth of hie tyrannical reign, which 
thnalaeted from A.D* 87 to 41* 

CALIPERS, Caupkb OoMPAsaBS, a sort of com- 
with arched legs, used to take the diameter 
of any round body, as of shot or shells, the bore of 
ordnanoe, the thio^ess of timber, &c. There are 
various forms and modifications of the instrument 
According to the special purpose for which it is in- 
tended. Gunners* calipers aw engraved with sets of 
numbers connected with artillery. 

CALIPH (successor, successor and representative) 
is the name assumed by the successors of Mohammed 
in the government of the faithful and in the high- 
priesthood. Caliphate is therefore the name given 
by historians to the empire of these princes which the 
Arabs founded in Asia, and, impelled by religious 
enthusiasm, enlarged, within a few centuries, to a 
dominion superior in extent to the Roman empire. 
The title is still borne by the Sultan of Turkey. 
Mohammed, in the character of the prophet of God, 
made himself the spiritual and temporal ruler of his 
people. In the following account the dates both of 
the Hegira and the Christian year are often given. 
The difference in the mode of .'computing the Mo- 
hammedan year has caused considerable divergencies 
among authorities in regard to the exact dates of the 
particular events of Mohammedan history. 

After the death of the Prophet the election of a suc- 
cessor occasioned considerable excitement, Moham- 
med having left no son and nominated no successor. 
Abdallah Ebn Abu Koafas, called AbuheJcr^ that is, 
father of the virgin (because his daughter Ayesha 
was the only one of the wives of Mohammed whom 
he had married as a virgin), obtained the victory 
over Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and became the first caliph, A.D. 632 (year of the 
Hegira 11). Victorious over enemies at home, by 
the aid of his general Khaled, * the Sword of God 
he proceeded, as the Koran directs, to spread the 
doctrines of Mohammed by arms among the neigh- 
bouring nations. With the watchword conversion 
or tribute^ a numerous army, consisting entirely 
of volunteers inspired with zeal for the holy war, 
penetrated into Syria and Mesopotamia, but before 
much could be done, Abubekr died after he had 
filled the place of the Prophet two years and four 
months. 

Omar, another father-in-law of the Prophet, now 
became second caliph, and under him the war was 
continued. The Moslems having once acquired a 
strong footing in Syria by the treacherous surrender 
of Bosra, they undertook, under Khaled, the siege of 
Damascus, and having repulsed two large armies, 
sent by the emperor Heraclius to the relief of the 
city, they obtained possession of it by a capitulation 
(a.d, 635), the terms of which were perfidiously 
broken, Khaled pursuing and slaughtering the re- 
treating Christians. By him and other generals, 
though not without a brave resistance on the part 
of the Greeks, the subjugation of Syria was com- 
pleted (a.d. 638, of the Hegira 17). Jerusalem 
having been compelled to surrender (A.D. 636, Heg. 
16), Omar proceeded thither in person to fix the 
terms of capitulation, which subsequently served as 
a model in settling the relations of the Moslems to 
®^bject Christians. These terms were carefully 
w>served by the conscientious caliph. The new 
Persian empire of the Sassanidse was also over- 
thrown, and Mesopotamia and other extensive re- 
girnt overrun. Equally successful was the Mo- 
b^roedan general, Amru, in Egypt, which was 
subjected to the caliphate in two years (641). Omar 
was first who bore the appellation of Emir al 


Moumjenin (Prince of the Faithfal)->a title inherited 
by all BUoceedin|r caliphs. Many of these conquests 
were over Christian populations who readily ob^ged 
their creed and adapted themselves to the new 
rule. 

After the murder of Omar by a revenMful slave 
(a.d. 644, Heg. 23), a council, appointed by him on 
his death-bed, chose Osman, or Othman, son-in-law 
of the Prophet, passing over All Under him the 
empire of the Arabs continued to expand. From 
Egypt the tide of conquest advanced westward along 
the northern coast of Africa, as far as Ceuta. Cy- 
prus too (A.D. 647), and Rhodes (a.d. 654) were con- 
quered; but the former was lost again two years 
after. An agitation against Othman now arose, 
partly owing to the fact that he favoured and ag- 
grandized his own family connections in every 
way, and intrusted the provinces, not to the most 
capablsv but to his favourites. To many also the 
claims of Ali to the caliphate were deemed supe- 
rior to those of Othman. The dissatisfaction thus 
excited occasioned a general insurrection in the 
year 656 (Heg. 34), which terminated in Othman’s 
death. 

Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet by Fatima, be- 
came the fourth caliph, by the choice of the people 
of Medina, and is regarded as the first legitimate 
possessor of the dignity by a numerous sect of Mo- 
hammedans, which gives him and his son, Hassan, 
almost equal honour with the Prophet. This belief 
prevails among the Persians, and others who belong 
to the Shiite sect as opposed to the Sunnites or or- 
thodox. Instead of being able to continue the con- 
quests of his predecessors, Ali always had to contend 
with domestic enemies. Amongl these was Ayesha, 
the widow of the Prophet, called the motlur of the 
faithful also Tellah, Zobeir, and especially the 
powerful Moawiyah, governor of Syria, who all laid 
claim to the government. These were able to create 
suspicion, and spread the report that Ali had insti- 
gated the murder of Othman, In vain did he en- 
deavour to repress the machinations of his enemies, 
by intrusting the government of the provinces to his 
friends. Nowhere were the new governors received. 
The discontented collected an army, and made them- 
selves masters of Bassora. Ali defeated it, and 
Tellah and Zobeir fell; but he could not prevent 
Moawiyah and his friend Amru from extending their 
party, and maintaining themselves in Syria, Egypt, 
and even in a part of Arabia. Three men of the 
sect of the Kharejites proposed to restore concord 
among the faithful, by slaying each one of the three 
beads of the parties, Ali, Moawiyah, and Amru ; but 
Ali only fell (a.d. 661, Heg. 40). He was a man of 
a cultivated mind, and was the author of a collection 
of sentences or moral maxims, Ac. His son, the 
mild, peaceful Hassan, had no desire to defend the 
caliphate against the indefatigable Moawiyah ; a 
treaty was concluded between the two, by which 
Hassan solemnly abdicated the government (661). 
Some years later he perished by poison, said to have 
been administered by one of his wives at the insti- 
gation of Moawiyah. 

Moawiyah I. transferred the seat of the caliphate 
from the city of the Prophet, Medina, where it had 
hitherto always been, to Damascus, in the province 
of which he had formerly been governor (a.d. 673, 
Heg. 64). With him began the series of the caliphs 
called Ommiadea (or Ommayada), which name this 
family bore from Moawiyah’s progenitor, Ommiyah. 
Not long after his accession he was obliged to quell 
an insurrection of the Kharejites by a camp^gn, 
and a rebellion at Bassora by severe punishments* 
He then seriously meditated the entire subversion 
of the Byzantine Empire (which see). Rhodes was 
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AttMkedf sad the famoiu ooIomus wm broken in 
pieoas. Hii ton Jezid marched through Asia Minor, 
meeting but little resistance; then crossed the Hel- 
lespont and laid siege to Constantinople, but was 
obliged to raise it (A.D. 669, Heg. 49). Other 
generals were more successful against the Turks in 
Khorasan, and the regions extending to the borders 
of India. 

The next caliph, Jezid (or Yazid), was not alto- 

f ether a worthy successor of his father, the politic 
ioawiyah (a.d. 680, Heg. 60). At first he was not 
acknowledged by the two holy cities, Mecca and 
Medina, which, as long as the caliphs had resided in 
the latter city, had enjoyed a principal voice in their 
election, but which had not been consulted when 
Moawiyah, according to the custom of the caliphs, 
appointed his successor in his lifetime. The dis- 
contented espoused the cause, either of Houssain, 
the famous son of Ali, or of Abdallah, Zobeir's son, 
both of whom had laid claim to the caliphate. 
A rebellion of the inhabitants of Irak, in favour of 
Houssain, led by Moslim, Houssain’s cousin, was 
suppressed by the prudence and decision of Obeid- 
allah, governor of Cufa; and Houssain, who had 
accepted the invitation of the conspirators, was 
killed (A.D. 680, Heg. 61), to the great grief and 
rage of all those who took part with Ali’s family — a 
feeling still cherished by the Shiites. Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir was recognized as caliph in Medina, where 
Jezid was detested for his voluptuousness and scep- 
ticism. On this account Medina was invested, 
stormed, and sacked ; and Mecca, in which Abdallah 
took shelter, was besieged, but during the siege 
Jezid died. 

After Jezid’s death, (a.d. 688, Heg. 64) his son 
Moawiyah II., a weak but pious youth, became caliph, 
but after a rei^ of forty days he died when he was 
meditating abdication. By this time Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir had caused himself to be proclaimed as Prince 
of the True Believers, and he bad a powerful follow- 
ing. For a period anarchy prevailed. Irak, Hejaz. 
Yemen, and Egypt acknowledged Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir as caliph. In Syria, Dehac, regent to Ab- 
dallah, was at first chosen caliph ; but the people of 
Damascus appointed Merwan I., of the race of the 
Ommiades, caliph, who made himself master of all 
Syria and Egypt. Khorasan separated from the 
caliphate, and submitted to a prince of its own 
choosing — the noble Salem. In the following year 
(A.D. 684, Heg. 65) Soliman Ebn Sarad excited a 
great rel^llion of th3 discontented in Syria and 
Arabia, and pronounced both caliphs deposed, but 
was defeated by the experienced soldier Obeidallah. 
Merwan (who died in 685) had been compelled to 
promise on oath to leave the caliphate to Khaled, 
the son of Jezid, yet he nominated his son Abdal- 
melek as his successor. Under him (a.d. 685, Heg. 
65) Mdkthar, a new rebel against both caliphs, was 
subdued by one of them, Abdallah (a.d. 686, Heg. 
67) ; but this only made Abdallah more formidable 
to Abdalmelek, who, in order to be able to direct 
all his forces against him, concluded a peace with 
the Greek emperor, Justinian II., in which, revers- 
ing the order of the Koran, he conceded to the 
Christians a yearly tribute of 50,000 pieces of gold. 
He then marched against Abdallah, defeated him 
twice, and took Mecca by assault. In this last 
conflict Abdallah feU. Thus Abdalmelek united 
under his dominion all the Mussulmans; but the 
resistance of governors and wars with the Greeks 
kept him constantly occupied. He was the first 
caliph that caused money to be coined. He died 
A.D. 705 (Heg. 86). Under Walid I., his son, the 
Arabs oonouered in the b. Charasm and Turkestan 
(A.D. 707| Heg. 88); in the N. Galatia (a.d. 710); 


and in the w. Spain jlix 711). (See Spaih.) He 
died in 716 (H^. 97). His brother and sucoeesor 
Soliman besieged Constantinople, but his fleet was 
destroyed by Greek fire, and Us army suffered 
severely from famine. He died while on his way 
to take part in the siege in 717 (Heg. 99). 

Omar II., his successor by Soliman’s last will, 
was equally unsuccessful in the conduct of the war. 
Having incurred the displeasure of the Ommiades 
by his indulgence towards the sect of Ali, he was 
poisoned by them (a.d. 721, Heg. 102). Jezid II., 
his successor also by the disposition of Soliman, died 
of grief for the loss of a female favourite, of whose 
death he was the author (a.d. 728, Heg. 104). His 
successor was Hisham, who reigned till 748. He 
had to suppress several revolts, the chief being that 
of Zaid (739-40). About this time the Abbassides, 
descendants of Abbas, son of Abdalmotaleb, uncle 
of the Prophet, began to be formidable. Under 
Hisham an end was put to the progress of the Sara- 
cens in the w. by the energy of Charles Martel, who 
annihilated their armies at Tours in 732, and at 
Narbonne in 736. Walid II. was murdered after 
a reign of one year (a.d. 744, Heg. 124). 

After the still briefer reigns of Jezid III. and of 
his brother Ibrahim, Merwan II. followed, with 
the surname (respectable among the Arabs) of the 
Au (al Hemar). Ibrahim, the Abbasside leader, 
being imprisoned and put to death by this prince, 
his brother, Abul Abbas, took up the cause of the 
Abbassides and assumed the title of caliph. In the 
resulting war Merwan was twice defeated, and fell 
(a.d. 750, Heg. 133). With him terminates the 
series of caliphs of the race of Ommiyah. The furi- 
ous Abdallah, uncle of Ibrahim and Abul Abbas, 
treacherously destroyed almost all the Ommiades 
by a horrible massacre at a meeting to which they 
had been inveigled. One of the family, Abder- 
rahman, grandson of Hisham, having taken refuge 
in Spain, escaped the massacre and founded the 
independent caliphate of Cordova (see Spain). 

Abul Abbas, first of the Abbasside caliphs, died 
young in a.d. 754 (Heg. 136). His brother, Abu 
Giafar, called al Mansur (the Victorious), was 
obliged to contend with a rival in his uncle Ab- 
dallah, whom he, however, overcame. He ^uired 
his surname by his victories in Armenia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. Spain was lost by him, however, as 
well as Africa. In the year 764 he founded the 
city of Bagdad on the Tigris, and transferred thither 
the seat of the caliphate (a.d. 768, Heg. 149). He 
died on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving immense 
treasures (a.d. 776, Heg. 158). Mohammed Mahdi, 
his son and successor, a man of a noble character, 
had to contend with the turbulent inhabitants of 
Khorasan under the pretended prophet Hakem, 
and died A.D 785 ; and Musa or Hadi, his grandson, 
met with the same opposition from the Ali party 
under Houssain. Hadia mother was a strong-minded 
ambitious woman, who wished to rule her son, and 
with him the state, and this led him to tiy to poison 
her. She, however, caused him to be smothered 
before he could effect his purpose. 

Hadi was followed, not by his son, but by his 
brother Harun (a.d. 786), who was denominate Al 
Rashid (The Upright) on account of his justice, and 
is famous for promoting the arts and sciences. He 
concluded a truce (an actual peace could never be 
made with Christians) with the Greek empress Irene 
(a.d. 788), who consented to pay him tribute. 
Yahya, a member of the house of Ali, disputed 
with him the possession of the throne, but sub- 
sequently submitted. Harun, however, tarnished 
his reputation by the murder of Yahya, and still 
more by the murder of his sister, and her favour- 
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fte the Barmedda (Hafar, and by the ennlakm and 
penaoatioii of the whde family of the Barmeddee, 
iriKMe aervicee to the state and himself hid been of 
▼eiy great value. Hanm divided the emigre among 
hii three sons. A1 as sole caliph, was to 

reign over Irak, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and the rest 
of Africa: nnder him A1 Mamun was to govern 
Persia, Tmrkestan, Khorasan, and the whole East; 
and Motassem was to rule Asia hrlinor, Armenia, and 
all the countries on the Black Sea. The younger 
brothers were to succeed Amin in the caliphate. At 
Thus, in Khorasan, through which Hanm was passing, 
in order to quell a rebelUon that had broken out in 
Samarcand, he was arrested by death, of which he 
had been forewarned by extraordinary dreams (a.d. 
609, Heg. 190). 

A1 Amin the faithful (his proper name was Mo- 
hammed) was undeserving of Ibis name. Untrue to 
his obligations as a ruler, and addicted to all kinds 
of sensuality, he left the discharge of his duties to 
his vizier Fadhel. The vizier, from hatred of Mamun, 
persuaded the caliph to appoint his son his successor, 
and deprive Motassem of his portion of territory. A 
war arose between the brothers. Mamun’s general, 
Thaher, defeated the armies of the caliph, took 
Bagdad, and caused Amin to be put to death (a.d. 
613, Heg. 194). 

Mamun was recognized as caliph. Nobler in his 
inclinations than Amin, he cherished the arts and 
sciences; but, like his brother, he left the government 
and armies to his ministers. His measures to secure 
the caliphate to the Alldes in order to please Kiza, 
his favourite, excited the powerful Abbassides to an 
insurrection. They declared Mamim to have forfeited 
the throne, and proclaimed Ibrahim caliph, but sub> 
mitted again, after the death of Biza, when the caliph 
had changed his sentiments. The vast empire of the 
Arabs, embracing numberless provinces in two quarters 
of the globe, coidd hardly be held under his sceptre. 
There is but one step, and that an easy one, under a 
weak sovereign, from a viceroyalty to a kingdom. 
Q'he wisdom of the former Abbassides could only 
Ktard this evil; the faults of the latter precipitated 
it. Even under Harun al Raschid the Agladidos 
had fotmded an independent empire in Tunis (a.d. 
800, Heg. 181), as had likewise the Edrisides in Fez. 
Thaher, having been appointed governor of Khorasan, 
made himself independent. From him the Thahe- 
rides derived their origin. Mamun sent Thomas, 
a Greek exile, with an army against the Greek 
emperor, Michael II. the Stammerer. Thomas de- 
populated Asia Minor, and laid siege to Constanti- 
nople; but a storm destroyed his fleet (a.d. 823, 
Heg. 207). A second attack on the imperial city 
was repelled by the aid of the Bulgarians. Thomas 
was taken prisoner, and executed. Towards the 
many religious sects into which the Mussulmans 
were then divided Mamun acted with toleration. 
He died a.d. 833 (Heg. 218). During his govern- 
ment (about A.D. 830, Heg. 215), the African Arabs 
conquered Sicily and Sardinia, where they main- 
tained themselves about 200 years, till ^e latter 
island was tom from them by the Pisans in 1016-17, 
and the former island by the Normans between 1061 
and 1090. 

Motassem, at first named BiUah (by the grace of 
God), Hanm’s third son, built a new city. Samara, 
56 miles from Bagdad, and transferred thither his 
t^denoe. In his wars against the Greeks and re- 
wUioos Persians he first used Turkish soldiers. 
jw*n grief at the death of his private physician, 
Motassem became insan^ and dM A.D. 842 (Heg. 
227). 

Vathek Billah, his son, member o# the Motazelite 
exerted himself to promote the ad of 


sdenoe; but he was an enervated voluptuary, and 
died of nervous weakness (a.d. 846, Heg. 232). A 
contest for the succession, between his brother Mota- 
wackel and his son Mothadi, was decided by 
already powerful and arrogant Turkish body-guard in 
favour ef the former, the more unworthy competitor. 
Under Motawackel it became more and more custom- 
ary to carry on all wars by means of Turkish meroen- 
aries. Thus the Arabs were rendered unwarlike and 
effeminate, as must necessarily be the case in a hot 
climate with those who do not live in constant acti- 
vity. Motawackel manifested a blind hatred of the 
Alides, not sparing even the memory of the deceased. 
He moreover evinced a malignant spirit, and a prone- 
ness to sensuality and cruelty. His own son, Mont- 
asser, trained to early indulgence in both these vices, 
and often barbarously treated by him, conspired 
against him with the Turkish body-guards, and 
effected his murder (a.d. 861, Heg. 247). 

The Turks, who now arrogated the right of elect- 
ing the caliphs, called the murderer to ^e throne of 
the faithful, and compelled his brothers, who were 
innocent of the atrocious act, and whose revenge they 
feared, to renounce the succession which had been 
designed for them by Motawackel. Montasser died 
soon after of a fever, caused by the goadings of re- 
morse (a.d. 862, Heg. 248). The Turks then elected 
Mostain Billah, a grandson of the caliph Motassem. 
Two of the Alides became comjjetitors with him for 
the caliphate. One of them, at Cufa, was defeated 
and put to death; but the other founded an inde- 
pendent empire in Tabristan, which subsisted half a 
century. The discord of the Turkish soldiers com- 
pleted the dismemberment of the empire. One party 
raised to the throne Motaz, second son of Motawackel, 
and compelled Mostain to abdicate. Motaz Billah 
soon found means to get rid of him as well as of hii 
own brother Muwiaa He then meditated the re- 
moval of the Turkish soldiers ; but before he found 
cemrage to execute his projects they rebelled cm 
account of their pay being in arroar, and forced 
him to resign the government. He soon after died 
(a.d. 869, Heg. 255). They conferred the caliphate 
on Mohadi Billah, son of the caliph Vathek, but 
deposed this excellent prince eleven mouths after, 
because he attempted to improve their military dis- 
cipline. 

Under Motawackels third son, the sensual Mot- 
amed Billah, whom they next called to the caliphate, 
Muaffek his brother succeeded, by his prudence and 
courage, in overcoming the dangerous preponderance 
of those Turks. Motamed transferred the seat of 
the caliphate from Samara back to Bagdad in the 
year 873 (Heg. 259), where it afterwards continued. 
In the same year, owing to a revolution in the inde- 
pendent government of Khorasan, the dynasty of the 
Thaherides gave place to that of the Soffarides, who 
eventuaUy extended their dominion over Tabristan 
and Segestan. The governor of Egypt and Syria, 
Achmet Ben Tulun, fdso made himself independent 
(a.d. 877, Heg. 263), from whom are descended the 
Tulunides. The brave Muaffek annihilated, indeed, 
the empire of the Zinghians, in Cufa and Bassora, 
ten years after its formation (a.d. 881, Heg. 268); 
but he was unable to save the caliphate from the 
ruin to which it was continually hastening. 

Motamed died soon after him (a.d. 892, Heg. 279), 
and was succeeded by Muaffek’s son, MothacUul Bil- 
lah. He contended unsuccessfully with a new sect 
that had arisen in Irak — the Carmathians (a.d. 899, 
Heg. 286) — against whom his son, Moktaphi Billah 
(A.D. 902, Heg. 289), was more fortunate. He was 
ridll more successful in a war against the Tulunides, 
as he again reduced Egypt and Syria in 905 (Heg. 
292). Under his brother, Moktadar Billah, who ioo- 
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him at the age of thirteen years (a.d. 909, 
fieg. 296), rebellions and bloody quarrels about the 
•overeignty disturbed the government of the empire. 
He was several times deposed and reinstated, and 
finally murdered (a.d. 981, Heg. 819). During his 
teign Abu Mohai^ed Obeidallah rose in AMca, 
who, pretending to be descended from Fatima, daugh- 
ter ox the Prophet (therefore from Ali), overthi^ 
the dynasty of the ^ladides in Tunis, and founded 
that of the Fatimites (a.d. 910, Heg. 208). Not satis- 
fied with reigning independent of the caliph, this 
party, as descendimta of the Prophet, asserted them- 
selves to be the only lawful caliphs. 

Shortly afterwards the dynasty of the Bouides, in 
Persia, rose to authority and power (a.d. 925, Heg. 
815). Khorasan was still independent. The only 
change was that the Samanides had taken the place 
of the Sofiarides. In a part of Arabia the heretic 
Oarmathians ruled; in Mesopotamia, the Hamadam- 
ites. In Egypt, which had just been recovered, 
Akschid, from a governor, was called to be a sever- 
ely From him descended the Akschidites. Kaher 
Bulah, Mothadad’s third son, merited his fate, on 
account of his malice and cruelty. The Turkish 
soldiers having recovered their power drove him from 
the throne into exile (a.d. 934, Heg. 822), in which 
he perished five years afterwards. Bhadi Billah, his 
brother, bore the dignity of an emir al omra (captain 
of the captains), with which the exercise of absolute 
power, in the name of the caliph, was united ; and 
thus the caliph was more and more thrown into the 
back'groimd. The first who was invested with this 
dignity was Baik ; but it was soon tom from him by 
the Turk Jakan, by force of arms, in the year 939 
(Heg. 327). Jakan extended the power of the office 
to such a degree as to leave the caliph nothing but 
the name of his temporal sway, and even assumed the 
right of determining the succession to the throne. 

was indemnified by receiving Cuf a, Bassora, and 
Irak Arabi as an independent government. 

The next caliph, Motaki Billah, Moktader’s son, 
made an effort to regain his independence by the 
murder of Jokun ; but he was soon compelled by the 
Turkish soldiers to appoint Tozun, another of their 
countrymen, emir, who made this office hereditary. 
He formally devirad it to a certain Schirzad, but it 
soon come into the possession of the Persian royal 
house of the Bouides, whose aid the succeeding caliph, 
Mostaki Billah, solicited against the t^anny of Sc^- 
aad. The first Bouide emir, Moezeddulat, left it as 
an inheritance to his posterity. Not the caliph but 
the emir now reigned in Bagdad, though over only 
a small territory. In every remote province there 
were independent princes. 

To continue the catalogue of the names of those 
who were henceforward c^phs would be superfluous, 
for these Mussulman popee had not by any means the 
power of the Christian. It would be too tedious to 
trace the branches into which the history of the 
caliphate is now divided ; but we must briefly show 
the great changes which Ike different states and their 
dynasties have tindergone, and which gave rise to the 
dominion of the Ottoman Porte. 

During the minority of the Akschidite Ali, the Fa- 
timite Morz Ledinillah, at that time caliph in Tunis, 
subjugated Egypt in 969 (Heg. 358), and founded 
Cairo, which he made the seat of his caliphate. There 
were, oonsequentlv, at this time three caliphs — at 
Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova — each of which declared 
the others heretics. But the Fatimites as well as the 
Abbassides fell under the power of their viziers, and, 
like them, the Ommiades in Cordova were deprived 
of all power by the division of Spain into many small 
soveredgnties, till they were entity subverted by the 
Morabetbnn. See Spain. 


Tlkan, king of Turkestan, having oonquerad Shora> 
can, and overthrown the Samanides, was expdled 
again hy Mahmud, prince of Gazna, who founded 
there the dominion of the GUznevides, in 998 (Heg. 
888), who were soon, however, overthrown in tuxn 
by the Seljuk Turks under Togrul Beg, in 1080 
^eg. 421). This leader conquered also Charasm, 
Georgia, and the Persian Irak. Called to the assist- 
aace of tiie Caliph Kajem Bemeill^ at Bagdad, 
ainst the tyranny of the Bouide emirs, he prooeed- 
to Bagda^ and became emir himself in 1055 (Heg. 
448), by which means the doxninion of the Turks was 
firmly established over all the Mussulmans. To his 
nephew. Alp Arslan (who defeated and took prisonex 
the Greek emperor l^manus Diogenes), he left this 
dignity, with so great power that these iSirkish emirk 
al omra were frequently called the Sultans of Bagdad, 
Turkish princes, who aspired to be sovereigns in the 
other provinces, were at first satisfied with the title 
of aUwek (father, teacher), such as the atabeks of 
Irak and Syria, of Azerbijan, Farsistan (Persia), and 
Laristan. It was the atabeks of Syria and Irak with 
whom the Crusaders had principally to contend The 
first was called Omadeddin Zenghi; by the Franks, 
Sanguin. They were afterwsj^ds termed sultans. 
The Caliph of Bagdad was recognized by all as the 
spiritual sovereign of all Mussulmans : his temporal 
authority did not extend beyond the walls of Ba^ad 
Noureddin, Zenghi’s son, being requested by the 
Fatimite caliph Adhed to protect Bagdad against his 
vizier, sent to Cairo, in succession, Shirkuh and Sa- 
laheddin or Saladin; but the latter overthrew the 
Fatimites (as schismatic anti-popes), and usurped the 
authority of Sultan of Egypt in 1170 (Heg. 556), 
with which he united Syria, after Noureddin’s deat^ 
This is the great Salaheddin (Saladin), the formidable 
enemv of the Christians, the conqueror of Jerusalem. 
The dynasty which commenced with him was called, 
from his father, Ayoub, the Ayouhites. They reigned 
over Egypt till expelled by the Mamelukes in 1250. 
Tlie Seljuk sultans of Irak were overthrown in 1194 
(Heg. 590) by the Charasmions; and as those of 
Khorasan were extinct, there remained of the Seljuk 
dominions nothing but the Empire of Iconium or 
Bourn, in Asia Minor, from which the present 
Turkish empire derives its origin. See Ottoman 
Emfibe. 

The (Dharasmian sultans extended their conquests 
for into Asia, until their territories were invad^ by 
the Tartars under Genghis Khan, in 1220 (Heg. 617). 
They were finally totally destroyed by his son Octal 
Bagdad, also, the remains of the possessions of the 
caliphs, became the easy prey of a Mongol horde 
imder Holagu, in 1258 (Heg. 636), by the treachery 
of the vizier Al Kami, and a slave, Amram, under 
the fifty-sixth caliph Motazem. The nephew of the 
cruelly murdered Motazem fled to Egypt, where he 
continued to be called caliph under the protection of 
the Mamelukes, and bequeathed the Mohammedan 
popedom to his posterity. When the Turks conquered 
Egypt in 1517, the last of these nominal caliplu was 
carried to Constantinople and died, after returning 
to Egypt in 1588. The Turkish sultans subsequently 
assumed the title of caliph, and have retained it to 
the present day, with the claim of spiritual supremacy 
over all Mussulmans, though this claim is little re- 
garded out of his own dominions, and strongly dis- 
puted by t he Persians. 

CALlPFUS, a Greek astronomer, who was the 
first to discover the inaccuracy of the golden number 

it the invention of a new cycle ^ seventy-siz 
years, being only six hours less than the quadruple 
of Meton’s period It commenced 881 B.O., and bei^ 
adopted particularly by astronomers in giving the 
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data of their obaerTations, is fraquentlT mentionad bj 
^jptdleiny. Though more perfect than Meton's periodi 
it was shown to be inaccurate by Hippoorat^ who 
substituted for it a cycle of 345 yean. 

OALISAYA BARK, the yeUowish bark of Cin^ 
phona Ckditaya, a tree of Bolivia and Peru. See Babk 
(PXBUVIAN). 

CALISTHENICS, or Callisthenics, the art of 
promoting gracefulness, strength, and he^th by means 
of the lighter forms of gymnastic exercise. 

CALU^TINES, or Utbaquists, a sect of the 
Hussites in Bohemia, who differed from the Catholics 

E rincipally in giving the cup in the Lord’s supper to 
^ymen, from which circumstance they got theirname, 
derived from the Latin coZtje, *a cup*. For their 
history see Hussites. 

CALIXTUS, the name of several popes. — 1. The 
first was a Roman bishop from 217 to 224, when he 

suffered martyrdom. 2. Guido, son of Count 

William of Burgundy, archbishop of Vienne, and 
papal legate in France, was elected in 1119, in the 
monastery of Clugny, successor of the expelled pope, 
Gelasius II., who had been driven from Italy by the 
Emperor Henry V., and had died in this monastery. 
In the same year he held councils at Toulouse and 
at Rheims, the latter of which was intended to settle 
the protracted dispute respecting the right of in- 
vestiture. As the Emperor Henry V. would not 
confirm an agreement which he had already made 
on this subject, Calixtus repeated anew the excom- 
munication which he had already pronounced against 
him when legate in 1112. He excommunicated also 
the anti-ptipe Gregory VIII., and renewed former 
decrees respecting simony, lay investiture, and the 
marriage of priests. Successful in his contest with 
the emperor on the subject of investiture by means 
of his alliance with the rebels in Germany, in par- 
ticular with the Saxons, he made his entrance into 
Italy in 1120, and with great pomp into Rome itself ; 
took Gregory VIII. prisoner in 1121, and banished 
him to a monastery. He availed himself of the 
troubles of the emperor to force him, in 1122, to 
agree to the Concordat of Worms. (See Investiture 
and Concordat.) After an energetic pontificate 

he died in 1124. 3. Calixtus III., chosen in 

1168 in Rome as anti-pope to Paschal III., and con- 
firmed by the Emperor Frederick L in 1178, was 
obliged to submit to Pope Alexander III. As he 
was not counted among the legal popes, a subsequent 
pope was called Calixtus III, This was a Spanish 
nobleman, Alfonso Borgia, counsellor of Alfonso, 
king of Arragon and the Sicilies. He was made 
pope in 1455. He was at this time far advanced in 
life, but equalled in policy and energy the most 
enterprising rulers of the Church. He appointed 
an ecclesiastical commission to reconsider the case 
against Jeanne d’Arc, and its decision was that she 
died a martyr to her faith, her king, and her 
country. In order to appease the displeasure of the 
princes and nations occasioned by the proceedings 
of the Councils of Constance and Basel, he instigated 
them to a crusade against the Turks. His inten- 
tion was counteracted in Germany by the discon- 
tent of the States of the Empire with the Concordat 
of Vienna, and in France by the appeals of the 
Universities of Paris and Toulouse against the tithe 
for the Turkish war. King Alfonso, moreover, was 
indignant at the refusal of the pope to acknowledge 
his natural son Ferdinand as king of Naples. 

CALIXTUS (properly Callisen)^ Georg, the 
most able and enlightened theologian of the Lutheran 
Church in the seventeenth century, was bom in 1586 
at Medelbye, in Schleswig, and educated at Flensborg 
mid Helmstedt. In 1609 he visited the universities 
of the south of Germany; in 1612 those of Holland, 


Britain, and France, where his intercourse with the 
different religious parties and the greatest scholars of 
his time developed that independence and liberality 
of opinion for which he was distinguished. In 1614 
he was made professor of theology at Helmstedt, and 
he held this post till his death in 1656. His trea- 
tises on the authority of the Holy Scriptures, tran- 
substantiation, celibacy, supremacy of the pope, and 
the Lord’s supper belong, even according to the 
judgment of learned Catholics, to the most profound 
and acute writings against Roman Catholicism. But 
his genius and the depths of his exegetio and his- 
torical knowledge exposed him to the persecutions 
of the zealots of his time. His assertion that the 
points of difference between Calvinists and Lutherans 
were of less importance than the doctrines in which 
they were ^eed, and that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was less distinctly expressed in the Old Testament 
than in the New, and his recommendation of good 
works, drew upon him the reproach of heresy. The 
Elector John George I. of S^ony protected him in 
1655, at the Diet of Ratisbon, against the Lutheran 
theologians. His liistorical investigations and his 
philosophical spirit shed new light on dogmatic 
theology and the exegesis of the Bible. He made 
Christian morality a distinct branch of science, and, 
by reviving the study of the Christian fathers and 
of the history of the Church, prepared the way for 
Spener, Thomasius, and Semler. Under him were 
educated his son, Friedrich Ulrich Calixtus, and 
many other enlightened theologians. 

CALKING. See Caulking. 

CALLA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Aracese, consisting of herbaceous marsh plants with 
creeping or floating stems, cordate leaves, and spadices 
of small flowers enveloped in large leafy spathes. 
The flowers are succeeded by red berries. O. palustria 
occurs in the north of Europe and N. America. It 
has a creeping root-stock extremely acrid in taste, but 
which, when deprived of its acridity by maceration 
and boiling, is made by the Laplanders into a kind 
of bread. The Trumpet Lily, or Lily of the Nile 
{Richardia aithiopica) is sometimes referred to this 
genus. 

CALL AN, a market town of Ireland, in the county 
and 13 miles b.w. of Kilkenny, on the river Owenree. 
It consists chiefly of four streets, that meet in the 
centre; the other parts of the town are composed 
of mean, straggling thoroughfares. The Protestant 
church is an old monastic building, and there are 
ruins of an old abbey. The Roman Catholic church 
is a modern edifice. There are also a modern Augus- 
tinian friary and chapel, a large substantial stone 
structure; and a convent where a large number of 
girls are educated. Pop. (1891), 1973. 

CALLAO, a seaport town of Peru, the port of the 
city of Lima, from which it is 7 miles distant, and 
with which it is connected by a railway; pop. (1890), 
35,492. The roadstead is one of the safest, largest, 
and most beautiful on the Pacific coast ; and there 
is a dock, with an area of nearly 52 acres, con- 
structed at a cost of £1,700,000, including the cost of 
eighteen steam -cranes for loading and unloading 
goods, a lighthouse, dock railway, &c. The chief 
edifioe of Callao is the Fortalesa de la Independenda, 
in the western part of the city. On one of the public 
places there stands a fine group of sculpture in bronze, 
erected in memory of the Peruvian victory over the 
Spaniards in 1866. Callao is the chief emporium of 
the trade of Peru, importing manufactured goods, 
and exporting such products of the country as guano, 
copper ore, cubic nitre, wool, &c. The Pacific steamers 
call here, and there is a floating iron dock. In 1746 
Callao was destroyed by an earthquake. Here, in 
1820, Lord Cochrane (Earl of Dundonald) performed 
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Ibt dMing •xploit of ctMng oat the Emturalda, » 
40*ffim (kMuabn frigste. from nnder the gosa of the 
OMtM. Aa a reault of the two daya* fitting near 
lima on Jan. 18 and 15, 1881, Callao aurrendeied to 
the Chiliana, having previoualy deatroyed ita forta 
and ahipping (17th Jan.). 

OALIjCOTT. — 1. John Wall, an eminent com- 
poaer, bom at Kensington in 1766. at first intended to 
become a surgeon, but abandoned the intention, and 
devoted himself to music. In 1785 he competed for 
the prizes of the Catch Club, and gained three out 
of four gold medals. In the following decade the 
same club awarded him twenty medahi. In 1790, 
when Haydn arrived in England, he studied under 
him, and the same year obtained from Oxford the 
degree of Musical Doctor. In 1805 he published his 
Musical Grammar; , and in 1806 was preparing to 
deliver lectures on music at the Koyal Institution, 
when his mind gave way. He never completely re- 
covered, and died in 1821. 2. Sir Auoustis 

Wall, brother of the above, bom at Kensington in 
1779, studied portrait-painting under Hoppner, but 
soon discovered that his genius lay in another de- 
partment of art, and was so successful in his delinea- 
tion of landscape, that in 1807 he was elected an 
associate of the Koyal Academy. In 1827 he married 
Mrs. Graham, widow of Captain Graham, K.N., a 
lady well known in the literary world. In 1837 he 
was knighted, and in 1843 was appointed by her ma- 
jesty keeper of the royal collections of pictures. He 
suffered much from ill health for many years before 
his death, which took place on 25th November, 1844. 
Calloott excelled in the delineation of coast scenes. 
Like Turner, he has been called the * Modem Claude.* 

C ALLET, J EAN FBAN9orB, an eminent mathema- 
tician, bom at Versailles in 1744, completed his studies 
at Paris in 1768, and in 1779 gained the prize which 
the Academy of Arts at Geneva had proposed for 
uccuptmtnU in watches. In 1788 he was appointed 
professor of hydrography at Vannes, and shomy after 
obtained the same appointment at Dunkirk. He was 
afterwards professor of the geographical engineers at 
the Dep6t de la Guerre, Paris, and died in 1798. He 
is best known by his Tables of Logarithms. 

CALLIMACHUS, a Greek poet and grammarian, 
bom at Cyrene, in Libya, of a noble family; fiourished 
nnder the reign of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, about 250 
years before Christ. He opened in Alexandria a 
school of grammar, that is, of the belles-lettres and 
liberal sciences, and could boast of several scholars 
of distinguished attainments, such as Eratosthenes, 
Apollonius Khodius, Aristophanes of Byzantium, &c. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus presented him with a place in 
the museum, and gave him a salary, as he did other 
men of learning. After the death of Philadelphus, 
he stood in equal favour with Ptolemy Euezgetes. 
Under these drcumstances he wrote most of his works, 
the number of which was vexy considerable. With 
the exception of some fragments, all that we have of 
these is seventy-two epigrams and six hymns. His 
poem on the hair of Berenice has been preserved in 
the Latin adaptation of Catullus (De coma Berenices). 
Callimachus* poems bear the stamp of their age, wnit^ 
sought to supply the want of natural genius by a 
great ostentation of learning. Instead of noble, 
simple grandeur, they exhibit an overcharged style, 
a false pathos, and a straining after the siigular, the 
antiquated, the learned. His elegies are mentioned 
by the andents with great praise, and served Pro- 
pertius as models. The best edition of Callimaohus 
is by J. A. Eraesti (Leyden, 1761, two vols.), which, 
as imll as the edition of Grwvius (Utrecht, 1697, two 
vols.), contains Spanheim’s learned commentary. The 
newest and best edition of the hymns and epigrams 
is that of Meineke (Berlin, 1861). 


CALLINGEB, or KALDfJABy a hill fort in TndMii^ 
N. W. Provinces, division of Allahabad, and district 
of Banda^ 90 miles south-west of the town of Alla- 
habad. The summit of the hiU on which it stands 
is at least 1200 feet above the plains below. At the 
south-eastern base of the hill is a decaying village, 
which was formerly a place of considerable impor- 
tance and the capital of a rajahship. The whole 
summit of the hill, comprehending a plain 5 miles 
in (^cuit, is encompassed by an immense rampart of 
Mohammedan construction. It was surrendered to 
the British in 1812. There are a number of interest- 
ing oaves, tombs, temples, and statues here. 

CALLIOPE, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Mnemosyne. She presided over eloquence 
and heroic poetry. She is said to have be^ the 
mother of Orpheus by Apollo. She was represented 
veith an epic poem in one hand and a trumpet in 
the other, and generally crowned with laurel. 

CALLISEN, Henry, a physician and surgeon, was 
bom in 1740, at Pentz, in Holstein. He educated 
himself by his own exertions, and was made, in 1771, 
chief surgeon in the Danish fleet, and in 1778 profes- 
sor of surgery at the university in Copenhagen. He 
wrote in 1777 his Institut. ChirurgisB hodiem», which 
was received with applause by all Europe. In Vienna 
and at the Kussian universities lectures are given on 
them. There are also excellent essays by him in the 
medical journals. He died at Copenhagen, February 
6, 1824. 

CALLISTHENES, a Greek philosopher and his- 
torian, a native of Olynthus, was appointed to attend 
Alexander in his expedition against Persia. His re- 
publican sentiments rendered him unfit for a courtier, 
added to which he had no small share of vanity. 
But his unpardonable crime was his opposition to the 
assumption of divine honours by that conqueror. The 
conspiracy of Hermolaus affording a pretext for a 
charge of treason, he was apprehended. Historians 
disagree as to his fate, but most of them admit that 
he was for some time carried about with the army 
in the ignominious character of a convicted traitor. 
Aristotle states that he died of a disease contracted 
under this treatment. Ptolemy asserts that he was 
crucified; Justin, that he was disfigured and confined 
in a cage, vnth a dog for his companion, until Lysi- 
machuB enabled him to terminate his sufferings by 
poison. He wrote a History of the Actions of Alex- 
ander, and other historical works. 

CALLISTO, in mythology, a nymph of Artemis, 
daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. Zeus loved 
her, assumed the shape of Artemis, and seduced her. 
The fruit of her amour, called Areas, was hid in the 
woods, but preserved. She was changed by the 
jealousy of Hera into a bear. Zeus plsused her, 
with her son, among the stars, where she still ahinee 
as the Great Be ar. 

C ALLISTKATUS, son of Callicrates, an Athenian, 
was one of the first orators of his time, and is said to 
have produced such an effect on Demosthenes, virhen 
a very young man, by one of his speeches, that he for 
the ^t time seriously resolved to devote himself to 
oratory. He was employed on several embassies, but 
ultimately experience the fate of most of the 
Athenian demagogues, by being driven into exile. 
Having ventured to return without having been re- 
called, be was put to death, B.O. 856. 

CALLOT, Jacques, an eminent engraver, was bom 
about 1598 at Nancy. He vanquished by perwver- 
anoe every obstacle whidti obstructed his pwf ection 
in his art He twice ran away from his parents, who 
intended him for another profession, fled to Italy, and 
learned drawing in Rome under Gink Parigi, engrav- 
ing under Philip Thomassin, and became afterwards^ 
at Florence, a disoiple of Canta-Gallina^ and at Nancy 
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oldand^Heiiriet He toon gave hhiiBelf up entirely 
to his love for engravings and preferred etching, pro- 
bably because his active and fertile genius could in 
that way express itself more rapidly. In the space 
of twenty years he designed and executed about 1600 
ineoes. (See the catalogue in the Cabinet de Singu- 
Mt^ d’ Architecture, Peinture, Sculpture et Gra^^, 
^ liO Comte, vol ii. pp. 876 to 392, and Gersaint*8 
datalogfue de Loranghre.) Most of his pieces, except 
sacred subjects, are representations of l^ttles, sieges, 
dances, festive prooessions. The Mishres et Malheura 
de la Guerre, in eighteen pieces, are considered the 
best He executed works of this kind for Cosmo II. 
of Florence, Louis XIII. of France, and the Duke of 
Lorraine. He was so strongly inclined to the comic^ 
that this disposition appears even in his representa- 
tions of sacred subjects, for instance, in the Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. He not only introduced some 
burlesque and grotesque figures in his engravings, but 
executed whole pictures in this style, in which his 
whole art is displayed. His Fair and his Beggars 
are called his best pieces. He was the first who used 
in his etchings the hard varnish — the vcrnice grosso 
dti lignaiuoli of the Italians. He died at Nancy in 
1635. He was distinguished for piety, magnanimity, 
and regularity of life. (See the Biography of Callot 
by Gersaint, or that of Bouchot, Paris, 1890.) 

CALLUNA. See Heath. 

CALLUS is an abnormal hard growth whether 
cameouB or osseous. The new growth of bony sub- 
stance between the extremities of fractured bones, by 
which they are united, is an instance of the latter. 
External friction or pressure produces the former, as 
in the hands of labourers, and the feet of persons 
who wear tight shoes. See Corn. 

CALMA!^ the principal city of Sm aland, in Swe- 
den, on the Baltic Sea, is situated opjiosite to Gland, 
on the island of Quarnholm, and has (1898) 12,582 
inhabitants. It has a small but good harbour, and 
carries on considerable trade in wood, metals, and 
tar. It has also manufactures of woollen cloth, and 
is the residence of a bishop, and of the governor of 
the province. The well-fortified castle of Calraar 
lies outside of the city, on the Strait of Gland. Here 
was signed in 1397 the treaty called the Union of 
Calmar, by which the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were united under 
Margaret, hereditary Queen of Denmark, and widow 
of Haco, King of Norway. This union continued 
(with an interruption, however, on the side of Swe- 
den) till it was dissolved by Gustavus Vasa in 1524. 

CALMET, Augustine, distinguished as an exo- 
tical and historical writer, was bom in 1672, at 
esnil-la-Horgne, in the diocese of Toul, entered 
in 1688 the Benedictine order at Toul, and studied 
chiefly in the abbey of Moyen-Moutier. Here he 
became, in 1698, teacher of philosophy and theology; 
in 1728 abbot of Sdnoses, in Lorraine, and died in 
1757 at Paris. He was a judicious compiler of vol- 
uminous works, such as Commentaire sur tons les 
Livres de TAnc. et du Nouv. Test. (Paris, 1707-16, 
twenty-three vols. 4to.), Dictionnaire Hist, et Crit. 
de la Bible (four vols.), Histoire Eccl. et Civile de 
Lorraine (four vols.). 

CALMS, Region of, tracts in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, on the confines of the trade-winds, 
where calms of long duration prevail. This region 
is not the same all the year through, but follows the 
course of the stm, and lies further N. or further s. 
according to the hemisphere in which the sun hap- 
paus to be. About the winter solstice its average 
iKMthem limit is in 5** N. lat., and in the months 
about the summer solstice its average northern limit 
is about 12® H. lat. The southern limit lies nearly 
always to the h. of the equator, varying between 1" 


and 8® K. lat. ; but it is sometimea, though rarely, 
so far 8. as 1® or 2® a. lat. During the months fol- 
lowing the i^nter solstice its average breadth is four 
degr^ while in the months following the summer 
solstice it is about six degrees. The calms prevail espe- 
cially on the northern margin of this region, but even 
there there is an occasional light breeze, but not 
sufficient to fill the sails. The climate of this region 
is extremely unpleasant, for the atmosphere is moist 
and foggy, and the sky generally overcast and 
gloomy. Almost every day there occurs a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by sud- 
den blasts of wind, and by rain which falls in regu- 
lar streams for hours together. It is on this account 
that this region is so dangerous to navigators. To 
increase these dangers there is between 4® and 10® 
N. lat., and 18® and 23® w. Ion., a tract of consider- 
able extent, which seamen call the * rainy sea and 
which, with only rare intervals of calm, is visit^ by 
almost constant storms of thunder and lightning, and 
violent falls of rain, from which it is very difficult 
for a sailing vessel to make its esca|)e. 

CALMUCKS. See Kalmucks. 

CALNE, a municipal and formerly a pari, borough 
in Wiltshire, 31 miles n.n.w. of Salisbury. It con- 
sists mainly of one long street, and is clean and well 
built. There is a handsome church, with a tower 
designed by Inigo Jones, containing a set of fine 
bells. It is the centre of the manufacture of the 
far-famed Wiltshire bacon. Caine sent two members 
to Parliament down to 1832, when it lost one; in 
1885 it lost the other. Pop. of mun. bor. in 1881, 
2474; in 1891, 3495; in 1901, 3456. 

CALGMEL. See Mercury. 

CALGNNE, Charles Alexandre de, a French 
statesman, was born in 1734, at Douai, where his father 
was first president of the parliament. He studied at 
Paris, devoted himself to the duties of an adv(X)ate 
at Artois, want as attorney -general {procurcur’g6nt- 
ral) to the parliament of Douai, and was, in 1763, 
appointed maitre des requites^ in 1768 intendant of 
Metz, and afterwards of Lille. In 1783 he succeeded 
Maurepas as minister of finance, and entered uiM)n 
the hopeless task of endeavouring to arrange and ad- 
just the inextricably entangled state of the public 
accounts. At his suggestion an assembly of the not- 
ables, consisting of the magistrates and the heads of 
the most important municipalities, was called and 
held their first session at Versailles on 22nd February, 
1787. Calonne’s report on the public finances failed 
to give satisfaction, and after various proceedings 
and party conflicts he was deprived of his office, and 
banished to Lorraine, from whence he went to Eng- 
land. He now employed himself in combating the 
charges brought against him, to all of which the fact 
may certainly be opposed that he retired from office 
poor. On the breaking out of the revolution he 
supported the royalist party with much zeal, both 
by his pen and his journeys to various countries of 
Europe on their account. In 1802 he returned to 
Paris, where he died in October of the same year. 

CALORESCENCE, the phenomenon of the con- 
version of invisible heat rays into rays of light. See 
Spectrum ; Heat Spectrum. 

CALORIC. The sensation and phenomena of 
heat were formerly attributed to a subtle imponder- 
able fluid named caloric. Caloric was l(X>ked on as 
a substance ready to act in a quasi chemical way on 
ordinary matter. A large quantity of it combining 
with ice turned the ice into water, or combining with 
water turned the water into steam. It could also 
exist in a free state upon bodies. It was then roady 
to leave the l^dy and pass to any body possessing a 
smaller proportionate quantity. Passing to the hand 
it produced the sensation of heat, and entering a ther- 
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mooMtor H expanded the meitmnr in the bulb. It 
oonld likewiae pM by radiation irom e hotter to a 
eolder place. The theory of the oaloriete, ai thoie 
who held tide view were oalledi and called themMlves, 
ia now utterly diaproved^ the dynamical theory of 
heat being now completely eatabliidied. The dispute, 
which lasted as late as 1848, is one of the most cele- 
brated in the whole history of physical science, and 
the complete settlement of it by the grand discoveries 
of Jotde (see Heat — Dtnamioal Thxobt or) was 
the commencement of a new era for chemistiy and 
physics. 

CALORIMETRY, the measurement of quantities 
of heat See Heat, and Speoifio Heat. 

OALOTTISTS, or the Rboiment de la Calotte, 
a society which spn^ up at Paris in the last years 
of the reign of Louis XlV., and formed a regiment 
under the name La Calotte (a flat cap formerly worn 
by the priests), which was ^e symbol of the society. 

were admitted whose ridic^ous behaviour, odd 
character, foolish pinions, Ac., had exposed them to 
public criticism, lliey had a singular coat of arms, 
on which was the sceptre of Momus, with bells, apes, 
rattles, &o.; on their principal standard were the 
words, 'Pavet Momus, luna influit.’ Every one who 
made himself particularly ridiculous received letters- 
patent, and those who were most angiy were most 
laughed at. On the death of Torsac, ihe colonel of 
the Calottists. the Hoge (a spirited satire on the aca- 
demical style), which the Calottists pronounced on 
this occasion, was 8iip})rc8sed. Aimon, colonel of the 
guards, hastened to Marshal Villars with their com- 
plaints, and concluded with the wunls, ‘My lord, 
since the death of Alexander and Caesar, the Calot- 
tists have not had any protector besides you,* and 
the order was retracted. They became, however, ttx) 
bold, attacked the ministers, and even the king him- 
self; and the regiment was, in consequence, dis- 
solved. After the restoration, the epithet ‘Regime 
de la Calotte,’ was applied to the clerical influence 
in politics. 

CALOTYPE. See Photography. 

CAIjOYERS (from Greek kcUoSy beautiful, go<Kl; 
and an old man), Greek monks, belonging to 

the order of St. Basil, who lead a very austere Ufe, 
eating no meat and observing the fasts of the Greek 
Ohux^ very rigidly. They do not even eat bread un- 
less they have earned it. During their seven weeks 
of Lent they pass the greatest part of the night in 
weeping and l^entations for their own sins and for 
those of others. The caloyors of the Greek Church 
occupy a position of much greater importance than 
the members of the religious fraternities of the 
Church of Rome, inasmuch as all the higher church 
dignitaries — bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs are 
chosen from their number. They are, indeed, the 
only individuals in the Greek Church who are in- 
structed in theology, and even among them the 
amount of theologiccd learning is very limited. They 
are oommonly educated at the monasteries on Mount 
Athos, and on the Isle of I’atmos, but besides these 
there are many monasteries dispersed over the 
Archipelago and the Morea, and a few elsewhere be- 
longing to this class of monks. They do not all 
agree as to their mode of life. Some of them are 
ceuobites; that is, they live in common. Others are 
anchori^, living alone, or with only one or two 
companions ; and others again are recluses, who live 
in grottoes or caverns in the greatest retirement, and 
are supported by alms supplied to them by the mon- 
asteries. There are also convents of female caloyers. 
The Turks sometimes call their dervishes by this 
name. 

CALPE. See Abtla and Gibraltar. 

CALPEE, a town, Hindustan, N.W. Provinces, on 


the r4^t bank of the Juinn% about 00 miles 8.S.W, 
of Gawnpore. The original town stood on the plain, 
remote trom the river; but repeated Mahratta in- 
cursions induced the inhabitants to remove it to 
its present position among extensive ravines, where 
there is a small fort, which oommands the navim- 
tion of the Jumna. It carries on a considerable 
trade, principally in cotton, and is noted for its 
manufactures of paper and refined sugar, the latter 
said to he the finest in the world, but too high-priced 
to be in general demand. During the Sepoy mutiny 
Calpee b^xune a principal rendezvous of &e revolted 
Gwalior continj^nt, which was sigx^y defeated, 
first by Sir Col& Campbell, in the vicini^ of Cawn- 
pore, on whirii it had previously made an unsuccessful 
attack, and afterward at Calpee itself by Sir Hugh 
Rose, May 26, 1858. Pop. 14,000. 

CALPREN£DE, Gautier de Costbs db la, a 
French romance writer, was bom in Tolgou in Gas- 
cony, and died at Paris in 1668. He was one of the 
authors who in the seventeenth century brought into 
fashion a new kind of voluminous and long-spun 
romances of chivalry. Events from the Greek and 
Roman history were treated in the spirit and manner 
of the old romances of chivalry. Calprenede wrote 
Cassandra in ten vols., Cleopatra in twelve vols., 
Pharamond in seven, besides some tragedies. His 
tragedies obtained little reputation by the side of 
those of Corneille; but his romances were highly 
celebrated, and are certainly the best of their kina 
He is not destitute of |)oetical imagination, and his 
characters are often dignified and well drawn, though 
his Artaban has become a proverbial name for exag- 
geration. He wrote with great rapidity. His plots, 
however, are constructed with care, and his stories, 
long as they are, are not deficient in keeping. His 
lady has surpassed him in boldness of romantio nar- 
ration in Les Nouvelles de la Princesse Alcidiane. 

CALTANISETTA, a town, Sicily, capital of the 
province of the same name, on the right bank of the 
Salso, 62 miles b.e. of Palermo. It is fortified, and 
has a citadel; broad and straight streets; houses 
well-built. In the vicinity, at Terra Pilata, are 
springs of petroleum and of hydrogen gas, a mud- 
volcauo, and important sulphur mines, producing 
annually about .5500 tons. Caltanisetta owes its 
origin to the Saracens, by whom it was called Kalat 
al Nisa (the lady’s castle). Pop. in 1881, 25,027. — 
The province of the same name, of which the above 
town is the capital, has an area of 1445 square miles, 
with a pop. of 265,930. 

CALTONICA, a town, Sicily, in the province of 
Girgenti, and 15 miles N.W. of the town of GiigentL 
The sulphur works in the neighborhood produce 
annually upwards of 1000 tons of sulphur. Salt is 
also manufactured in the district. Pop. 7000. 

CALTROP, a kind of thistle armed with prickles 
which grows in France, Italy, and Spain, and is 
troublesome by running into the feet of cattle. Hence 
in the military art caltrop is an instrument with four 
iron points disposed in a triangular form, three of 
them being turned to the ground, and the other point- 
ing upwai^. They are used to impede the progress 
of cavalry. 

CALUMBA, or Colombo, the root of the Coccu- 
lus palmatuSf a herbaceous plant, belonging to tha 
natural order Menispermacese, wMch grows in Cey- 
lon in the neighbourhood of Colombo, whence it is 
said to derive its name. It is imported in the form 
of round slices or cut pieces, the interior of which 
is of a greeni^-yellow colour, while its thick and 
furrowed skin is greenish-brown ; its odour is slightly 
aromatic, but somewhat nauseous; its taste extremely 
bitter. Calumba is often administered as a tonic, an d 
is considered an excellent stomachic. It is regarded 
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M of greal Tftloe in ohronio diarrhoea and dysentery; 
but it is necessary that all s 3 rmptoin 8 of inflamma- 
tion should have disappeared b^ore it can be used. 
It is usually mven as a decoction, less commonly in 
the form of p^ or powders. The root of a gentian, 
the FrcLtera waUeri^ is sometimes substituted for the 
true oalumba, and is hence frequently called the false 
caluTuba. It is not very bitter, and is almost with- 
out smell; it has no very marked effects. 

CALUMET, the pipe of peace, a tobacco pipe used 
by the N. American Indians. Upon occasions when 
Indian chiefs and warriors meet in peace, or at the 
close of a war with those of another nation, in their 
talks and treaties with the whites, or even when a 
single person of distinction comes among them, the 
calumet is handed round with ceremonies peculiar to 
each tribe, and each member of the company draws 
a few whiffs. To accept the calumet is to agree to 
the terms proposed; to refuse it is to reject them. 
Some symbols of amity are found among all nations: 
the white flag or flag of truce of the moderns, and 
the olive branch of the ancients, are similar in char- 
acter to the Indian calumet. There is also, it appears, 
a calumet used in the ceremonial declaration of war, 
and differently made from that of peace. Tobacco 
is smoked in the calumet, and the leaves of various 
other kinds of plants. The bowl of this pipe is made 
of different kinds of soft stone, especially a kind of 
red soap-stone, and the stein of a reed, or of some 
light kind of wood which is easily perforated. This 
stem is adonied in various ways; sometimes it is 
marked with the figures of animals and hieroglyphi- 
cal delineations, and almost universally has beauti- 
ful feathers attached to it, disposed according to the 
taste of the individual, or of the tribe to which he 
belongs. — The calumet dance is the least hideous of 
the Indian dances. It is of a peaceful character, and 
seems to be intended to represent by a series of move- 
ments the power and utility of the calumet. It is 
rude and simple, as are all the dances of the Indians. 

CALVADOS, a dangerous ridge of rocks on the 
N. coast of Normandy, extending (lat. 49 22' N.) to 
the w. of Ome for the space of 10 or 12 miles. It is 
so called from a vessel belonging to the Spanish Ar- 
mada which was wrecked on it, and gives its name 
to the department. 

CALVADOS, a French department, bounded on 
the N . by the English Channel, on the E. by the de- 
partment Eure, s. by Ome and La Manche, and w. 
by lia Manche. Area, 2145 square miles. It com- 
prises the ancient Auge, Bessin, and part of Lieuvin. 
The department is undulating and picturesque, and 
possesses rich pastures. The principal rivers are the 
Touques, Dives, Orne, and Vire, which are navi- 
gable fur small vessels. Agriculture is in a more 
advanced state than in many other parts of France. 
Dairies are numerous and well managed, and large 
herds of cattle are brought in from the departments 
of Finisterre, Cdtes-du-Nord, Ac., to be fattened on 
the pastures for the markets of Paris, Bouen, and 
Caen. Horses of the Norman breed are extensively 
reared and held in high estimation. The principal 
manufactures are linen and lace. The latter, near 
Caen and Bayeux, employs about 60,000 hands. About 
25,000,000 of oysters, procured in the roads of Can- 
cale, are annually laid down in beds at the mouth of 
the Seulles. The department is divided into six ar- 
rondissements, containing thirty- seven cantons. Chief 
town, Caen. Pop., according to the census of 1886, 
487,267; in 1896, 417,176. 

CALVAERT, Dionyb, also called JHonino Flam- 
mingot a painter, was bom at Antwerp in 1555. He 
went very young to Italy as a landscape painter, 
where, in order to leam how to draw figures, he en- 
tered the school of Fontana and Sabbatini, in Bo- 


logna, with the latter of whom be visited Rome. After 
having passed some time in oopj^g the paintinn of 
Raph^l, he opened a school at Bologna, from which 
proceeded 137 mastery and among these Albano^ 
Guido, and Domenichino. The people of Bologna 
regarded him as one of the restorers of their sohoc^ 
particularly in respect to colouring. Calvacrt under- 
stood perspective, anatomy, and architecture; but 
the attitudes of his figures are sometimes mean and 
exaggerated. He died in 1619 at Bologna, where are 
his best paintings. 

CALVARY (in Heb. QclgotKa^ the skull, Luke 
xxiii. 33, or the place of the skull. Mat. xxvii. 38), an 
eminence situated without the walls of Jerusalem, on 
which Jesus Christ was crucified. Matthew relates 
that at the time when our SaWour expired the earth 
shook and the rocks split; and some modern travel- 
lers assert that the fissures in this eminence are not 
in the direction of the strata, and must have had an 
extraneous cause. Jewish traditions affirmed that 
Adam was buried on Mount Calvary, and some early 
Christians believed that Jesus Christ was cnicified 
here that the blood shed for the redemption of the 
world might also purify the remains of the first sin- 
ner . — Calvaries are small chapels raised on hills in 
the vicinity of cities with a crucifix in allusion to the 
place and manner of Christ’s death. Thus the cal- 
vary of Mount Valerian, near Paris, was composed 
of seven chapels, in each of which some mystery of 
the passion was represented. 

CALVELLO, a town in the province of Potenza 
in Naples, kingdom of Italy, situated on a hill-slope 
13 miles to the B. of the town of Potenza. It has a 
handsome church and two convents. Pop. 5666. 

CALVERT, Geokgk, the first Baron of Baltimore, 
was descended of a Flemish family settled at Kip- 
ling in Yorkshire, where he was born about 1582. 
He was educated at Oxford, and after travelling 
abroad entered into the service of Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Earl of Salisbury. He was knighted by J ames 
I., and made clerk of the privy-council, and in 1619 
was appointed one of the secretaries of state. This 
post he resigned in 1624, in consequence of having 
become a l^man Catholic. Notwithstanding this 
he retained the confidence of the king, who in 1625 
raised him to the Irish peerage of Baltimore. He 
had previously obtained a grant of land in the island 
of Newfoundland, where he was prevented from 
making a settlement by the invasions of the French. 
He therefore resigned his claim, receiving instead of 
it a territory on the American continent, now form- 
ing the state of Maryland. That country was colon- 
ized under the patronage of Lord Baltimore, who 
displayed justice and good faith in his dealings with 
the Indians, and liberality to religious sects in his 
legislative arrangements highly creditable to his 
principles and character. He died in London in 1632. 
He wrote some political tracts, and his speeches in 
Parliament and letters have aliro been published. 

CALVI, a seaport, France, on a peninsula on the 
N.w. side of Corsica. It has a good harbour, and a 
considerable trade, and ranks as a fortress of the 
second class, being defended by a strong citadel, 
flanked with five bastions. It was taken by the 
English in 1794 after a siege of fifty-one days, but 
abandoned in the following year. Pop. 2000. 

CALVIN, John (so called from Chmnus, the La- 
tinized form of his family name, Cwuvin or Chauvvn), 
the second great reformer of the sixteenth oenti^, 
was born at Noyon in Picardy, July 10, 1509. His 
father, Gerard Chauvin, a cooper, defeated him early 
to the church. Calvin says in a letter to Claude 
d’Hangest, abbot of St. Eloi at Noyon, that he was 
indebted to the family of this prelate for his first 
instruction and a liberal education. When hardly 
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Iw0It 9 jaanoM ha laoeivad a banefioa In tha cathedral 
al hie natiya dty. Six yean afterwards he was ap- 
pointed to a core, a^eh he soon exchanged for an- 
otliar. Thus by the means of his benefacton he en- 
joyed, even before his twentieth year, several bene- 
fioea, and even the title and income of a cure while 
ha was yet pursuing his studies in Paris. Here he 
became acquainted with his townsman Peter Robert 
Olivetan, his senior by some yean, from whom he 
received the first germ of the new doctrine, which 
was then beginning to spread in France. He was in- 
duced by thk to renounce the study of theology, and 
to devote himself to law at Orleans, and afterward 
at Bourges. He made rapid progress therein, and at 
the same time studied the Greek language under 
Melchior Wolmar, a German, who strengthened the 
inclination for reformation already awakened in him 
by Olivetan. In 1532 he returned to Paris, and in 
the same year he published a Latin commentary upon 
the two books of Seneca, De dementia, in wMch he 
called himself by his Latinized name, Johannet Cal- 
vinut. In 1583 he was obliged to fiee from Paris 
because he had oomj) 08 ed a bold address to the king, 
which was delivered by his friend Nicolas Cop, rector 
of the university. Calvin took refuge in the house 
of Du Tillet, a canon at Angoul6me, with whom he 
quietly pursued his studies, and liegan to collect the 
materials for his Christian Institution, which ap- 
peared two years afterwards. Thence he went to 
N^rac to Queen Margaret of Navarre, the sister of 
Francis I., who, not so much from a decided inclina- 
tion for the new doctrine as from love for science, 
afforded refuge to several learned men who were 
obliged to leave France on account of their opinions. 
Calvin was very well received by her, and here be- 
came acquainted with several men who, at a future 
time, were useful to his party. In May, 1634, he 
returaed to Paris; but finding that the persecution 
against those who were inclined to the doctrines of 
the reformers was still raging, and more violently 
than ever, he retired to Basel in the autumn of the 
same year. Previously, on the 4th of May, he had 
resigned his benefices at Noyon. 

At Basel he published, in 1536, his Christian In- 
stitution, as the confession of faith of those who were 


r secuted in France, and condemned to the stake; 

which it was his design to free them from the 
calumny which had been circulated from political 
motives, that they were rebels and Anabaptists, and 
had nothing in conunon vdth the Lutheran doctrine. 
It would 1^ difficult briefly to relate how he went 
farther than Lutlier in regard to the doctrine of free- 
will, of imputative justice, and the merit of good 
works; but it is more easy to display the bold conse- 
quences which he drew from his doctrines. He at- 
tacked not only the supremacy of the pope, but even 
the authority of general councils; he does not recog- 
nize the character of a bishop as belonging to a dis- 
tinct order from that of presbyter; no vows but those 
of baptism, and no sacraments but those of baptism 
and the Lord's supper; and does not hold even these 
essential when involuntarily omitted. The mass is 
to him a profanation, and the honours paid to th^ 
saints idolatry. This work, Institutio Christianse 
Beligionis, appeared afterwards in French, and al- 
most every year was published by him with emenda- 
tions and additions. The most complete edition was 
^blished by Robert Stephens, in 1559. The prefixed 
rrafatio aa Christianissimum regem, qua hie ei liber 
pro oonfessione fidei offertur, oould not, however, put 
an end to the religious perseoutionB in France; since 
Francis I., although far from being actuated by reli- 
gious fanaticism, was influenced, by political views, 
to continue them. 

Calvin then w^ent to Italy, to preach his doctrine 


there, and met with a favonnd>le reoq>tio& from the 
Duchess Renata of France, the daughter of Louis 
XII., and wife of Eroole d'Rste, who subseouently 
professed her belief in his doctrines. But he was 
obliged to save himself by a hasty fli^t from Aosta 
where he was discovered. After a wort visit to hU 
native town, he resolved to return to Basel, and took 
the road through Geneva, where, a year before, the 
new doctrine h^ been introduced by a formal decree 
of the government, and Farel was very active in 
effecting its establishment. At the earnest entreaty 
of Farel, he consented to remain at Geneva and assist 
him in the work of reform there, although at first he 
was very unwilling to do so, being de&ous of rest 
and of leisure for study. At first he undertook a 
course of theological instruction, to which he devoted 
himself exclusively, while he left the pulpit to FareL 
Afterwards he was obliged to assume also the office 
of a preacher. Farel and he attempted to reform 
the manners of the inhabitants ; but this enterprise, 
in which they had connected themselves wi^ an 
equally zealous, but less able preacher (Viret), drew 
upon them a crowd of powerful enemies, by whom 
they were at last overthrown. The cause of this was 
the following: the Genevan church made use of leav- 
ened bread in the eucharist, and had removed the 
baptismal font from the church, and, moreover, abo- 
lished all holy-days, except the Sabbath. These in- 
novations were not approved by the synod of Lausanne. 
The magistracy of Geneva required Farel and Calvin 
to comply with the decision of the s 3 mod, and com- 
manded them, on their refusal, to leave the city in 
three days. This hajqjened in April, 1638. Tliey 
went to Berne; and since the exertions of the magis- 
tracy of Berne and of the synod of Zurich could not 
effect their recall, Calvin went to Strasburg, where 
Luther's doctrine had been introduced by Bncer ten 
years l>efore. Bucer received him very kindly, and 
caused him to be appointed professor of theology. 
At the same time be obtained permission to erect a 
French church, which, on account of the great 
number of fugitives from France, was very import- 
ant. Notwithstanding the great esteem in which he 
was held here, liis views were still directed to 
Geneva; the inhabitants of which he exhorted, in two 
letters, to remain true to the new doctrine, when 
Cardinal Sadolet invited them to return into the 
bosom of the church. Here also, in 1640, Calvin 
published his work on the Lord's Supper, in which 
he sought to refute both the opinion of Luther, who 
hold a doctrine with regard to the real presence of 
Christ in the elements allied to the Romish one of 
transubstantiation, and that of Zuinglius, who re- 
jected that doctrine entirely. Calvin maintained 
aga^t lK>th that Christ w’as spiritually present and 
sj)iritually received in the eucharist In a confer- 
ence held at Zurich in 1549, he presented a Formula^ 
which, by its wise moderation, restored concord. 

At last, in 1541, his friends in Geneva succeeded 
in effecting his recall; a particular deputation be- 
sought the magistracy of Strasburg to restore him to 
his former flock. But as Calvin was appointed a 
deputy to the diet at Frankfort, and was a^rwards 
obliged to be present at the conference at Ratisbon, 
he w'as not able to return to Geneva till September 
of the same year. He now laid before the councU 
the draft of his ordinances respecting church disci- 
pline, which were immediately accepted, and pub- 
lished in November, In pursuance of tiie provisiona 
of these, a consistory was formed, cotnposed bgH of 
cleigymen, half of laymen, in order to watch * over 
the support of the pure doctrine,* and over morals. 
This tiibunal called everybody, without exception, 
to account for their slight^ words and aotloni, 
r^erred cases where ecdesiastioal censure was not 
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•ufllioiaiitL to the oonnofl, with aa opinicm upon them. 
Time Oidviii maHn himself chreotor of the oonduc^ 
as well as of the qnnions d the G^eneyeae. His 
spirit govemed exdiuiyely in the oouncil as in the 
eonsbtory, and no one coold h<^ to succeed who set 
liiinBelf in opposition to llius a magistrate was 
deposed ana condemned to two months* imprison- 
ment * because his life was irreguW, and he was con- 
nected with the enemies of Calvin.* James Gruet 
was beheaded * because he had written profane let- 
ters and obscene yerses, and endeavoured to over- 
throw the ordinances of the church.* It is well 
known that Michael Servetus, passing through Gen- 
eva in 1558, was arrested, and on Calvin’s accusation 
was burnt aUve because he had attacked the mystery 
of the Trinity in a book which was neither written 
nor printed at Geneva. The friends of Calvin, na- 
turally anxious to defend his memory, have some- 
times endeavoured to justify these proceedings, but 
would act more judiciously by candidly adimtting 
that, when tested by the tolerant principles which 
now prevail, at least among Protestants, tlxey cannot 
be justified, though, at the time, there was not a 
man among the ]^man Catholics, and scarcely one 
among the Protestants, who would have acted differ- 
ently. He also proposed alterations in the civil legis- 
lation of the Genevese, and in the form of their go- 
vernment, in which some French refugees were use- 
ful to him. For the advancement of useful studies 
he erected the academy so happily conducted by his 
friend Theodore Beza. 

When we consider all that Calvin did during his 
continuance in Geneva, we can hardly conceive how 
he could have accomplished so much. He preached 
almost daily, delivered theological lectures three 
times a week, attended aU deliberations of the con- 
sistory, all sittings of the association of ministers, and 
was the soul of all the councils. He was consulted, 
too, U})on points of law as well as of theology. Be- 
sides this, he found time to attend to jxxlitical affairs 
in the name of the Kepublic; to publish a multitude 
of writings in defence of his opinions, of which his 
oommentaries on the Bible are the most important; 
and to maintain a correspondence through all Europe, 
but principally in France, where he laboured inces- 
santly to extend the new doctrine. Besides his 

E rinted sermons, the library of Geneva contains 2025 
1 manuscript, and, like that of Berne, several theo- 
logical treatises not printed. Although Calvin dif- 
fered from Luther in essential points, yet his adhe- 
rents were not distinguished from the Lutherans in 
the edicts of Francis I. and Henry II., nor even in 
the edict of Rouen in 1559. They themselves, in- 
deed, regarded Calvin as their head, but without con- 
sidering themselves as different, on this account, from 
the adherents of Luther. A formal separation first 
took place after the colloquium (conference) of Poissy 
in 1561, where they expressly rejected tlie tenth 
article of the Confession of Augsburg, besides some 
others, and took the name of Cdvinisti. 

Calvin died May 27, 1564, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age. He wsts of a weak constitution, and suffered 
from frequent sickness. In Strasburg he had mar- 
ried a widow, Idelette de Burie, in 1539: a son, the 
fruit of their union, died early. In 1549 he lost his 
wife, after which he never married again. He was 
temperate and austere, gloomy and mflexible. He 
knew nothing of friendship, and had no other passion 
than to establish the opiirions which he believed to 
be correct His diunterestedness was rare. He had 
a yearly stipend of 150 francs, 15 measures of com, 
and 2 casks of wine: he never received a larger one. 
The value of the udiole property which he left in 
books, furniture, money, ftc., did not exceed 125 
^■vwns. His character was impetuous and impatient 


of oontradiotion. * I have,’ be writes to Buoer, *no 
harder battles against my sins, which are great and 
numerous, than those in which I seek to oonquer my 
impatience. I have not yet gained the mastexy over 
this raging beast.* The tone of his controversies is 
always harsh, bitter, and contemptuous. He does 
not idways succeed ^ ooncealixxg the feeling of his 
own superiority. 

As a theologian, Calvin was equal to any of his 
contemporaries in profound knowledge, acutmess of 
mind, and, as he himnelf boasts, in the art of making 
good a point in question. As on author, he merits 
great praise. His Latin works are written with 
much method, dignity, and correctness. He was also 
a great jurist and an able politician. But all these 
qualities would not have l>ecn sufficient to make him 
the head of a distinct religious sect, had he not boldly 
rejected all religious ceremonies. By this means he 
gained, on the one side, the highly cultivated, who 
were induced to look upon visible forms in religion 
as something derogatory, and also gave the uu^u- 
cated an easy means of distinguisliing themselves 
from the opinxsite ixarty, without the necessity of ex- 
amining tlie grounds of their faith, for which they 
were neither inclined nor qualified. 

The chief doctrines of Calvin’s system are those 
which were discussed at the famous synod of Dort, 
under the following heads; predestination^ paHicidar 
redemption^ total depraxdty^ irresistible grace^ and the 
certain perseverance of the saints. In succeeding 
controversies, these were denominated the jive points. 
The doctrine of M'^iginal sin^ often set forth as pecu- 
liar to Calvin’s system, is common to those of many 
Protestant sects. The followers of Cal\’in in Germany 
are called the Jieformedf but the doctrine of predestin- 
ation is said to he losing ground in that country. In 
France, it is well known, most Protestants are Cal- 
vinists. Calvinism is the professed belief of the 
greatest part of the Presbyterians, both of Europe 
and America; the Particular Baptists in England 
and India, and the Associated Baptists in America; 
the Independents of every class in England and 
Scotland, and the Congregationalists of New England. 
The works of Calvin were first collected in the 
Geneva edition of 1617, in twelve vols. folio. The 
most complete is that published at Amsterdam in 
nine vols. folio, in 1671. The collected works of 
Cahdn have been published in English by the Calvin 
Translation Society of Edinburgh, in fifty -two vols. 
8vo, completed in 1855. A critical edition of his 
collective works has been published in Gennany 
by Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss (Brunswick, 22 voK 
1863-81). 

CALVINISM. See the preceding article and the 
articles Reformation, Reformed Church. 

CALX, properly lime or chalk (hence calca/reoue 
ewrth) ; but the term is more generally applied to the 
residuum of a metal or mineral which has been sub- 
jected to violent heat, burning or calcination, solution 
by acids, or detonation by nitre, and which is, or may 
be, reduced to a fine powder. Metallic calces are now 
called oxides see Oxygen. 

CALYDON, on ancient city of uEtolia, celebrated 
in the stories of King (Eneus, the Calydonian boar, 
and Dejanira and Hercules. CEneus, as the fable 
runs, had forgotten Artemis in a solemn sacrifice 
offered to all Uie gods; that goddess in revenge sent 
a terrible boar, which laid waste the fields and gar- 
dens. In order to slay this monster, Meleager, the 
son of CEneus, solicited the aid of the boldest heroes 
of Greece— Theseus, Jason, Nestor, &c. Several of 
the assailants perished. Meleager finally pierced him 
in the back with his javelin, and the o&ers imeedily 
despatched him. The animal’s skin was given U> 
Atalauta. See Mxlxaoib. 
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QALYMENE, « geniif formed by M. AL Brong- 
nUyrt,end belonging to the foesil orderof theTrilobiteB. 
In t^ genuf me heed is elmoet Bemidronler, end 
deeply mvided by longitndinel furrows. The eyes 
ere sitneted on the leterel lobes. The rings of the 
thorez end ebdomen are difficult to distinguish from 
each other. The thoracic sements are ten to 
fourteen in number. The abdominal rings ere dis- 
tinct and never attached to each other. The genus 
includes about twenty species, of which the Calymene 
BlumenbcLchii may be taken a» the type. It is found 
in oertain strata of the Silurian formation, at Dud- 
ley and in Gothland, Bohemia, and Ohio. The 
members of this genus have the power of rolling 
themselves up like a balL 
CALYPSO, in mythology, a daughter of Atlas 
(some say of Nereus and Doris, or of Oceanus and 
Thetis). She inhabited the woody island Ogygia, 
situated deep in the ocean, and lived remote from all 
intercourse with gods and men. Ulysses having suf- 
fered shipwreck on her island, she received him 
kindly, and promised him immortality if he would 
consent to marry her, but his desire of beholding his 
country and his wife overcame the charms of the 
g^dess. Seven years he had to remain with her. 
Hennes finally brought Calypso the command of 
Zeus that Ulysses should be permitted to return 
to his home. This command she dared not oppose. 
Ulysses departed, but Calypso, who had borne him 
two children, Nausinous and Nausithous, died of 
grief. This subject has been wrought up in many 
different ways. 

CALYPTR-^JA, a genus of gasterojwdous Mol- 
luBca, belonging to the family of the CalyptrsBidse, 
which is arranged in Woodward’s system in the order 
of the Prosobranchiata, which have the branchise or 

§ ’lls situated in advance of the heart, and the division 
olostomata, which have the margin of the shell-aper- 
ture entire. This genus consists of small marine 
shell-fish, conical in form, but sometimes very fiat; 
thev are fragile, and are distinguished by a conical 
shell or testaceous process attached to the bottom of 
the cavity of the shell. The branchiae of this mollusc 
are composed of long and thin hair-like filaments. 
Only two species are found in our waters. It is 
sometimes found as a fossil 
CALYX. See Botany. 

CAMAIEU, or Cameo, a painting wherein there 
is only one colour, and where the lights and shades 
are of gold, wrought on a golden or azure ground. 
When the ground is yellow ^e French call it cirage; 
when gray, grwaiUt, This kind of work is chiefly 
nsed to represent bass-reliefs. The Greeks call pieces 
of this sort riumoch/rCmata. The word is also applied 
to a painting in two or three different colours, which, 
however, do not represent the natural colours of the 
objects depicted. 

CAMALDOLITES, Camaldulians, or Camal- 
DUNIANS, hermits and monks of the order established 
in 1012, by St. Romuald, a Benedictine of Ravenna, 
In the valley of Camaldoh, near Arezzo, in the Apen- 
nines, and confirmed afterwards by Pope Alexander 
II. They were originally hermits, living in separate 
oells, but as their wealth increased, the greater part | 
of them associated in convents. They existed in | 
Italy, France, Germany, and Poland. In the eight- 
aen& century there were five independent fraterni- 
ties of them, which are here mentioned in the order 
of their foundation: — 1, at Camaldoli; 2, at Murano 
in the Venetian territory; 3, on Monte Coroi^ near | 
Perugia; 4, at Turin; 5, the French fraternity, the 
first establishment of whi^ was that of Notre Damede 
la Consolation. White garments, and the austere 
miss of the Benedictines they all had in common. 
The hermits wore beards, and had still more severe 


rules in regard to fasting, sllenoe, and penanoea 
Their life was devoted to contemplation rather than 
to usefulness. There is. In the vicinity of Nicies, a 
mountain which takes its name from a convent of 
the Camaldoli, situated on its top, from which the 
traveller enjoys a prospect of remarkable grandeur 
and beauty. It is one of the most charming of all 
tlie beautiful views around Naples ; yet the spot is 
not much visited by travellers. 

CAMARGUE, or Camarqux, La, a piece of land 
insulated by the two principid mouths of the Rhone, 
sometimes called the Delta of France. 

CAMARILLA, a word first used in Spain, but 
now in other countries also, to express the influence 
of certain persons in obstructing the operation of the 
official organs of government. When Ferdinand 
VII., in 1814, returned to Spain, he was si^tmded 
by flatterers, who prevailed upon him to violate his 
promise of giving the people a constitution. They 
were ciJled camarilla, either from the room where 
they remained in waiting, or in allusion to the 
Council of Castille (camara de CaatiUa). Until the 
revolution of 1820 (see Spain) the camarilla consisted 
mostly of men without talent, but passionately op- 
posed to everything new; but when the king re- 
covered his power in 1823 they became more influ- 
ential and have since repeatedly interfered with the 
ministers. The thing itself is old enough: priests, 
favourites, and women have often formed camarillas 
in monarchies and other governments. The word 
was much used in France during the reign of Charles 
X., as its Spanish origin suggests the influence of 
priests, which was also great at that time in France. 

C AMARINES, Nouth and South, two provinces 
of the P}iilip})ineB, forming the B.B. limit of the island 
of Luzon. They have a finely diversified surface^ 
but are very moimtainous, particularly towards the 
E. and B., where several lofty volcanic peaks appear 
and give visible proofs of activity. One of them, 
which is continually emitting smoke and flame, is 
well known to mariners coming from the E., and 
forms a kind of natural lighthouse. The most im- 
portant product is rice. 

CAMBAC^RES, Jean Jacques Rjfiois, Duke ol 
Parma^ Prince and Arch-chancellor of the French 
empire, member of the Institute, bom in 1753 at 
Montpellier, of an ancient fcmille de robe (family ol 
lawyers). His zeal and talents soon obtained him 
distinction, and the office of a counsellor at the cout 
dee comptee at Montpellier. At the beginning of the 
revolution he received several public offices, became 
in September, 1792, a member of the Convention, and 
laboured in the committees, particularly in the com- 
mittee of legislation. Dec. 12, 1792, he was com- 
missioned to inquire of Louis XVI. whom he desired 
for his counsel, and it was on his motion that the 
counsel was allowed to communicate freely with the 
king. In January, 1793, he declared Louis guilty, 
but disputed the right of the Convention to jud^ 
him, and voted for Ids provisory arrest, and in case ol 
a hostile invasion, death. On the 24th of January 
he was chosen secretary of the Convention. As a 
member of the committee of public safety he report- 
ed, in the session of March 26, the treason of Dumou- 
riez. In August and October, 1793, he presented 
bis first plan for a civil code, in which his aemoorat- 
ical notions were displayed. He was a member ol 
the Council of the Five Hundred, where he presented 
a new plan for a code civil. This Preset de Code 
dvilf 1796, became subsequently the foundation cl 
the Code Napolion. May 20, 1797, he left his seat 
in the council A year afterwards he appeared among 
the electors of Paris; and after the revolution of the 
SOth Prairia^ VII. (i9th of June, 1799), he was made 
minister of justice. On the 18th of Brumaire ha 
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WM cluMen Moond oontol, «id in that office made 
^e administration of jnstice the chief object of his 
attention. After Napoleon had ascended the throne, 
Cambacdrte was appointed arch-chancellor o£^ the 
empire, and after obtaining many high distinctions, 
became in 1808 Dnke of Parma. During the cam- 
paign a^inst the allied powers in 1818, Cambacerhs 
was made president of the council of regency. At 
the approach of the allies in 1814 he followed the 
government to Blois, and from that place sent his 
consent to the abdication of the emperor. When 
Napoleon returned in 1816 Cambac^rhs was again 
made arch-chancellor and minister of jnstice, and 
subsequently president of the chamber of peers. 
After the second fall of Napoleon he was banished, 
but in 1818 was permitted to return. He died, March 
8, 1824. 

CAMBAY, a seaport of Hindustan, Bombay Presi- 
dency, the chief town of a native state of the same 
name, at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 85 miles 
N.N.W. of Surat. It was once a place of importance, 
but owing to the silting-up of the harl^ur, has 
greatly fallen off. The tides rush in with great 
violence, and rising from 30 to 40 feet, enable the 
largest vessels to approach the shore ; but again, at 
ebb, leave them dry. Among the buildings are 
several mosques and Hindu temples, and many 
religious structures of the Jains. The natives are 
expert jewellers and goldsmiths, and agate, cornelian, 
and onyx ornaments are exported. The trade is 
chiefly in grain shipped to Bombay. Pop. (1891), 
81,890. The state has an area of 850 square miles, 
and a population of 89,722. 

CAMBERWELL, a pari, borough and suburb of 
London, 8. side of the Thames, in Surrey, between 
Lambeth and Deptford. Its three divisions. North 
Camberwell, Peckham, and Dulwich, each return 
one member. Pop. in 1891, 2,^6,719. See London. 

CAMBERWELL BEAUTY, the common Eng- 
lish name of the Vanessa Antiopaf a large and 
beautiful butterfly found in Britain, but much more 
common on the continent of Europe and in North 
America. It measures three inches or more between 
the extremities of its extended wings, which are of 
a dark -brown colour, with a broad light -yellow 
border, and a row of blue spots near the ^ge. The 
caterpillar feeds on the leaves of the birch, willow, 
and poplar. When fully grown the caterpillar is 
black, with bright-red spots along the back, and 
small spines over the whole body. 

CAMBIUM, in botany, the layer of delicate thin- 
walled cells which separates the wood from the bast 
in a great many stems and in a cross section appears 
as a ring. The growth of the stem takes place by 
the deposition on the outside of the wood of new 
wood -layers formed from the cambium, and on the 
inside of the bast of new layers of bast formed from 
the outer cells of the cambium layer. In conifers 
and dicotyledonous woody perennials the primary 
bundles are arranged in a circle, and their cambium 
layers are thus made to form a more or less con- 
tinuous ring of cambium in the stem. By the de- 
position of new layers of wood and bast regularly 
taking place, especially in spring, at the inner and 
outer surfaces of this cambium-ring, the stem is 
caused to increase in thickness. 

CAMBODIA, or Camboja, a country in Asia, in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula; bounded N. by Siam, 
B. by Anam, s. by French Cochin-China and Gulf 
of Siam, and w. by Gulf of Siam. Its length from 
north to south is 240 miles, east to west 180, the 
area being 46,000 square miles. Pop. estimate at 
1,500,000. The greater part of the region is low 
and flat and watered by numerous streams, the chief 
of which if the Mekong. The climate presents a 


dry and a wet season (June to November) and is 
mrly healthjr. The soil is very fertile, producing 
large quantities of rice, besides maize, sugar-cane, 
cotton, betel, tobacco, indigo, coffee, Ac. Timber is 
abundant. Gold and precious stones are found, 
besides iron, limestone, Ac. Cattle are exceedingly 
numerous. Among wild animals are the elephant 
and the tiger. The Cambodians were formerly a 
highly cultured and civilized race. Various architec- 
tural remains, witnessing to former greatness, are 
found throughout the country. The present popu- 
lation is very mixed. In early times Cambodia was 
a powerful state to which even the kings of Siam 
paid tribute, but it gradually fell into decay, until 
about the close of the eighteenth century the Siamese 
annexed part of Cambodia to their own land, and 
reduced the rest of the country to a state of depen- 
dency. In 1868 Cambodia passed under the pro- 
tection of the French, and by a decree of 1887 it 
was placed among the Iiido- China possessions of 
France under a resident-general. The only towns 
of importance are Pnom-penh, the capital, and the 
seaport of Kampot. The chief imports are salt, 
sugar, wine, and various manufactured goods, such 
as textiles and arms; the exports include salt-fish, 
cotton, tobacco, rice. 

CAMBODIA, or Mekong, a large river of south- 
eastern Asia which rises in Tibet, passes through 
Yunnan, a province of China, Laos, Anam, Cambodia, 
and French Cochin-China, and falls into the Chinese 
Sea by several mouths, after a course of about 2600 
miles. Its navigation is much interrupted by sand- 
banks, rapids, Ac., at various points of its middle 
and upper course. The lake Tonle-sap, on the 
frontiers of Cambodia and Siam, is connected with 
the Mekong. 

CAMBORNE, a neatly built market town of 
England, in Cornwall, 11 miles n.w. of Falmouth, 
prettily situated on the slope of a gently rising hill. 
There is a granite church in the Perpendicular style, 
restored in 1862, and there are also several other 
places of worship. It also contains a market hall, 
a mining school, a working-man’s institute, and a 
museum of mineralogy. Near it are tin and copper 
mines. Pop. in 1891, 14,700; in 1901, 14,726. 

CAMBRAI, (Flemish Kamhryk\ a fortified city 
of northern France, on the Scheldt, in the depart- 
ment Nord, 45 miles south of Lille. From this place 
the linen cloth known by the name of cambric got 
its name. Cambrai is the seat of an archbishop. 
The revolution stripped it of all its principal orna- 
ments. The beautiful cathedral and the tomb of its 
archbishop, the celebrated Fdnelon, were razed to the 
ground. There is a new monument to the memory 
of Fenelon in the present cathedral, a modern build- 
ing of indifferent architecture. There is a large and 
handsome modem Hotel de Ville, and an ancient 
belfry tower. Cambrai is the seat of a diocesan 
seminary, communal college, Ac. It has a public 
library with 40,000 vols. and 1400 MSS. Cambric 
and other linen goods, cotton, lace thread, leather 
goods, sugar, soap, beer, Ac., are manufactured ; and 
there is a trade in grain, oil -seed, hemp, Ac. Cam- 
brai is the Oamara&um of the Romans. In 1508 the 
league against Venice was concluded at Cambrai be- 
tween the Emperor Maxmilian, Louis XII., the Pope, 
and Ferdinand of Aragon; in 1629 the peace with 
Charles V. (See Francis I.) Louis XIV. took 
Cambrai from the Spaniards in 1677, and it was 
finally confirmed to France by the treaty of Nijme- 
gen in 1678. Pop. (1896), 25,260. 

CAMBRIA, a Latin name of Wales, derived 
from Cymri, the name of the branch of the Celts 
to which the Welsh belong, and the name which 
they always give to themselves. 
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CAMBRIAN FORMATION, the name given to 
a seriee of rooks of great aggregate thickness, de- 
veloped largely in North Wides, and examined with 
great care tnr IProfessor Sedgwick. See Geoloot. 

CAMBRIC, a fine thin kind of linen cloth manu- 
factured originally, it is said, at Cambrai in French 
Flanders (see Cambbai), whence the name. Cambric 
is manufactured in the north of Ireland, in England, 
Switzerland, and France, and is now chiefly used 
for handkerchiefs. The name is also applied to a 
cotton fabric, which is in reality a kind of muslin. 

CAMBRIDGE, an inland county of England, 
bounded on the n. by the county of Lincoln ; on the 
w. by Northampton, Huntingdon, and Bedford ; on 
the s. by Hertfordshire and Essex ; and on the E. 
by Suffolk and Norfolk. The boundaries are much 
indented and mostly artificial A great part of 
northern half of the county belongs to the fen dis- 
trict and is very flat, farther south it is undulating, 
and In the south-east some heights occur. The soil 
is considerably diversified; much of that of the fens 
is a strong black earth on a gravelly bottom. The 
uplands consist of chalk, gravel, loam, and clay. 
The principal rivers are the Cam or Granta, and the 
Ouse, with the Nen in the north. The Cam has 
two main branches which unite about 3 miles above 
the town of Cambridge, passing which it flows on- 
wards to join the Ouse about SJ miles from Ely. 
The Ouse enters the county from Huntingdon a 
little to the n.e. of St. Ives, and traverses it in a 
north-easterly direction into Norfolk. An import- 
ant portion of the county, including the Isle of Ely, 
belongs to the great artificially drained tract known 
as the Bedford Level (which see), which, instead of 
fen and waste land, now consists of good arable and 
pasture land. About nine-tenths of the total acre- 
age (jf the county is now productive, and a greater 
proportion of land is under corn crops than in any 
other county in the kingdom. The total area in sta- 
tute acres is 653,261, of which about 490,000 acres 
are under rotation crops and permanent pasture, about 
100,000 acres being under wheat, and 11 8,000 in per- 
manent pasture. Potatoes, turnips, and mangold are 
the chief green crops. The southern portion of the 
county is the most pleasant, especially the district 
watered by the Cam, which abounds in dairy farms, 
celebrated for the production of excellent butter and 
cheese. The part of the county extending from Gog- 
magog Hills to Newmarket, being bare and heathy, 
is chiefly appropriated to sheep-walks. The chief 
mineral productions are the phosphatic nodules 
known as coprolites, lime, and clay for brick and 
tiles; and peat is cut for fuel, Cambridgeshire 
sends three members to the House of Commons. 
The Isle of Ely in some respects forms a separate 
county. Pop. in 1881, 186,694; in 1901, 190,087. 

CAMBRIDGE, a municipal and pari, borough, 
capital of the above co., situated on the river Cam, 
60 miles N. of London. It is an ancient place, and 
was a Roman station. In 871 the Anglo-Saxon 
town was burned by the Danes, and again in 1010. 
A castle was erected here by William the Conqueror. 
Cambridge received some valuable privileges from 
Henry I. In the reign of Richard II., who held a 
parliament here, great disputes took place between 
the authorities of the town and university, which 
ended in the former losing many of their privileges, 
and the corporation was not fully restored until the 
reign of Henry VIII. In 1630 the plague raged 
here with great violence, so that the students were 
driven from the university. The greater part of 
Cambridge occupies a level area encompassed by 
the colleges and their beautiful grounds and gardens 
on both sides of the Cam, which is crossed by nine 
bridges. Several of the streets are narrow and 


winding, but others are spacious and airy, and much 
improvement has taken place of late years. The 
town possesses a guildhall, fine county hospital, free 
library, and one or two interesting old churches, 
especially St. Benedict’s, with a tower in the Saxon 
style of architecture, and the round church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is the imiversity, however, that 
gives Cambridge its importance, and the colleges 
and university buildings comprise many fine speci- 
mens of architecture. We may specify King’s 
College, with its splendid chapel in the Perpendicuhuf 
style. Trinity College (the largest in the university), 
Queen’s College, Jesus College, St John’s College 
and chapel (1869), Gonville and Oaius College; the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, university library, senate 
house, divinity school, the Pitt Press, &c. The 
parish church of Groat St. Mary’s serves as the 
university church, and there is a handsome Roman 
Catholic church. A post-graduate Presbyterian 
college was opened in 1899. There is also a gram- 
mar-school. Cambridge is the birthplace of Jeremy 
Taylor, and of Richard Cumberland the dramatist. 
The town sends one member to Parliament. Pop. 
in 1861, 26,361; in 1891, 36,983; in 1901, 38,393. 

CAMBRIDGE, University op. The origin of 
this learned foundation is involved in obscurity. 
Until the twelfth century we find no annals of the 
university that can be trusted. Henry III., in 
1231, issued writs for the regulation of Cambridge 
‘clerks’, and makes mention of a chancellor and 
masters. In 1334 King Edward III. granted the 
university some important privileges; and in 1430 
Pope Martin V. invested it with exclusive ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual jurisdiction over its own scholars. 
In the reign of Elizabeth further privileges and 
rights were bestowed on it, and all preceding grants 
were confirmed. The university in its corporate 
capacity is referred to as consisting of the chancellor, 
masters, and scholars. The university buildings 
now consist of seventeen colleges and one public 
hostel, the Fitzwilliam and other museums, uni- 
versity library, senate-house, laboratories, &c. (See 
preceding article.) The following list contains the 
name of each of the colleges, and the time when it 
was founded : — 


1. St. Peter's College, or Peter House 1284 

2. Clnre College, formerly Clare Hall l.'{26 

8. Pembroke College JliiT 

4. Gonville find Caius College 1848 

6. Trinity Hall 1360 

6 Corpus Christ! College 1362 

7. King’s College 1441 

8. Queen's College 1448 

0. St. Catharine’s College, or Catharine Hull .1478 

10, Jesus College 1496 

11. Christ’s College 1606 

12 St, J(»hn’8 College 1611 

13. Magdalene College 1519 

14. Trinity College 1546 

16. Emmanuel College 1684 

16. Sydney Sussex College 1596 

17. Downing College 1800 


Each of these colleges (as also Selwyn College, 
the public hostel, founded in 1882) is a separate 
r'orporation, governed by laws and usages of its own, 
although subject to the paramount laws of the 
university. There are eight separate orders in the 
several colleges, which are: — 1. The head, who is 
styled Master in all the colleges except King’s and 
Queen’s, in the former of which he is styled Provost, 
and in the latter President. 2. Fellows, who are 
graduates, and upon the foundation of the college to 
which they belong. They receive an annual aUow- 
ance from the college funds, the average amount of 
which varies from about £150 to £260, the latter 
sum being latterly fixed as the maximum. The 
number of fellowi^ips varies considerably at the 
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dillirant ocdlegei, wniie hAving Um than twalva, and 
otheit from fifty to aixt j. The tennre of a fellowship 
if genermlly limited to aix yean; but it may be pro- 
longed ns^ certain conditioxia. The total number 
of feUowahipa ia about 400. 8. Noblemen graduatea, 
docton in the aereral facultieay Bachelon in Divinity, 
Maatera of Arts, Maaten of Law, and Masters of 
Surgery, who are not upon the foundation. 4. Bache- 
lon of Aria, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 5. Fellow- 
commonen, who are generally the youn^ aona of the 
nolnlity, or young men of fortune, and have the privi- 
lege of dining at the fellows’ table. 6. Scholars who 
are elected by direct examination or otherwise from 
the moat distinguished among the undergraduates. 
Like the fellows they receive an annual allowance from 
the college funds, but it is not so large in amount, 
and the tenure is shorter. 7. Pensioners, who form 
the great body of the students. 8. Sizars, students 
of limited means, who receive various emoluments. 
In addition to these there ia a class of students called 
minor scholars or exhibitioners, who do not properly 
form a separate order, but are ranked along with the 
pensioners or general body of students. These also 
receive a certain annual allowance. The undergra- 
duates (numbering (3016 in 1899) reside either in 
rooms belonging to their respective colleges, or in lodg- 
ings approv^ by the university authorities, and under 
strict rules, at least so far as those in statu pupiUari 
are concerned. Except a certain number of non- 
collegiate students they all belong to some particular 
college. The head of each college and the foundation 
fellows together form the governing body. 

The university is composed of a chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, the masters or heads of colleges, fellows 
of colleges, and students, amounting in all (in 1899) 
to 13,413 members, and is incorporated as a society 
for the study of all the liberal arts and sciences. 
The present statutes, which are based u})ou the older 
ones, given by Queen Elizabeth, were drawn up by 
the Universities’ Commission appointed in 1877, and 
were approved by the Queen in council in 1882. The 
government is administered by a chancellor, who is 
generally a nobleman; a high steward; a vice-chan- 
cellor, who is the head of some college; two proc- 
tors, who attend to the discipline of all persons in 
statu pupillari, read the * graces ’ or decrees of the 
senate, &c., the assessor, moderators (who examine for 
mathematical degrees), a commissary, a public orator, 
&c. The senate, which is com|x>sed of all who have 
taken the degree of Doctor or Master, is the great 
legislative assembly of the imiversity. The legisla- 
tive propositions which are passed % this assembly 
are called * graces,’ and these possess generally the 
force of statutes, provided they are not inconsistent 
with the original statutes. In 1899 the number of 
members of senate was 699d. The council of the 
senate consists of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, four 
heads of colleges, four professors, and eight other 
members of the senate chosen by the resident mem- 
bers of the senate and examiners, whose names appear 
on the electoral roll published annually by the vice- 
chancellor. Every university grace must be approved 
by this council before it is offered to the senate. 

There are three terms at this university, which are 
fixed by invariable rules. They are: — Michaelmas, 
or October term, which lasts from the 1st of October 
to the 19th of December; Lent, or January term, 
which begins on the 8th of January, and iMts till 
within a few days of Easter; and Easter, or Mid- 
s^mer term, b^^^inning three weeks after the end 
m the Lent term, and ending on the 24th of June. 
Every student must have completed nine terms’ resi- 
amoe during three-fourths of each term before he can 
to the degree of B.A., LLB., M.B., or B.C., for 
accordingly, a residence of three years is re- 


quired.^ A Bachelor of Arts, Law, or Surgery may 
be admitted ' Inceptor ’ at any time after Uuee yean 
from the completion of his bachelor’s degree, and 
Inoeptors in every year become complete Masters by 
creation on Commencement-day, is. the day on whim 
the degrees conferred during the year are completed: 
it is me Tuesday immediately preceding the last 
day of the Easter Term. Bachelors of Arts may 
obtain * honours ’ in the departments — Mathematics, 
Classics^ Moral Science^ Natural Sciences, Law, 
History, Theology, Semitic Langui^es, or Indian 
Languages. The successful candidates in each of 
these departments are arranged in a tripos, that is, 
in three grades. In the mathematical tripos these 
three grades are called respectively Wranglers, Senior 
Optimes, and Junior Optimes; in the other triposes 
they are called first, second, and third class. Other 
degrees conferred by the university are those of Doc- 
tor and Bachelor of Divinity, Doctor of Law and 
of Medicine, and Doctor and Bachelor of Music; 
while by the new statutes, graduates of distinc- 
tion in Science or Letters may be created Doctor 
in Science or in Letters, respectively. Since the 
passing of the University Tests Act (84 and 8d 
Viet. cap. xxvi.) any prson may take any lay 
academic degree, or hold any lay academic or col- 
legiate office without subscribing any formulary of 
faith. Purely honorary degrees may be conferred 
without residence or examination, or exercises, on 
privy-councillors, bishops, noblemen, or the sons of 
noblemen, deans of cathedrals, and heads of colleges, 
or upon any persons of eminent station or conspicuous 
merit; but no one who has received a degree in this 
w*ay is entitled to a vote in the senate unless he has 
resided three terms at the university. Women who 
have fulfilled the conditions of residence and standing 
which members of the university are required to 
fulfil, may be admitted to the tripos examinations. 
Those who pass are placed in the published lists, and 
receive certificates; but no degrees are conferred 
upon them. Two colleges (Girton and Newnham) 
have been established for women within the precincts 
of the university, and many of the university lec- 
tures are open to students of these colleges. 

The annual income of the university is about 
£60,000 (1898), arising from various sources, includ- 
ing the produce of fees at matriculations, for degrees, 
&c., and the profits of the university press; and from 
a tax assessed upon the incomes of the colleges. The 
professors are paid, some from the university chest, 
and others from estates left for that purpose. There 
are about forty professors in the various departments 
of literature and science, llie languages, arts, 
sciences, &c., taught by the professors are Anglo- 
Saxon, Arabic, anatomy, archaeology, astronomy, 
geometry, botany, moral philosophy, chemistry, div- 
inity, laws of England, geology, Greek, international 
law, Latin, He&ew, Sanskrit, political economy, 
modem history, civil law, mathematics, mechanism, 
medicine, mineralogy, music, natural philosophy, phy- 
sic, physiology, zoology, fine arts, &c. There is besides 
a body of university tutors, readers, lecturers, and 
demonstrators, who supplement the work of the pro- 
fessors. The botanic garden, on the S.E. side of the 
town, occupies between three and four acres. The 
anatomical school contains a large collection of valu- 
able preparations. On an eminence, at the distance 
of 1 mile from the college walks, on the road to Ma- 
dingley, stands the observatory, which cost £19,000. 
The university library contains more than 500,000 
printed volumes, besides many valuable manuscripts 
(among them the codex Bezee). The New Museums 
and laboratories for the study of the natural sciences 
are amoung the most complete in the countir. The 
Cavendish Laboratory especially is admirably con- 
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trived Mid fnmished for the pnnuit of experimental 
physioe. The school of mechanical science, fitted 
with elaborate apparatus, offers a complete training 
in various branches of engineering. The Fitzwilliam 
museum contains a noble collection of books, paint- 
ings, drawings, statuary, Ac, The university sends ' 
two members, elected by the senate, to Parliament. 
The vice-chancellor is the returning officer. 

CAMBRIDGE, a city of Middlesex county, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the N. side of Charles River, which 
separates it from Boston. Pop. in 1890, 70,028. 
Cambridge consists of four principal parts or divisions, 
namely, Old Cambridge, which contains the univer- 
sity, a state arsenal, &o.; Cambridge-port, contain- 
ing the city-hall, and connected with Boston by 
West Boston Bridge; East Cambridge, a flourishing 
manufacturing locality, situated on Lechmere Point, 
connected with Boston by Craigie’s or Canal Bridge; 
and North Cambridge, forming a residential district. 
This town is one of the oldest in New England, 
having been founded in 1630. The university, 
the oldest in the United States, was endowed by a 
bequest of the Rev. John Harvard, in 1638, and 
hence named Harvard College. Its endowments have 
been since greatly increas^ by numerous acts of 
private bounty, as well as by a few donations from the 
state; and with regard to funds, library, professorships, 
and literaiT advantages in general, it is the first insti- 
tution of the kind in America. Besides the original 
academic foundation for students in arts, there are 
seven professional schools affiliated to Harvard Col- 
lege, viz., one each for medicine, law, theology, science, 
dentistry, veterinary science, and agriculture. All 
of these are in Cambridge except the dental and 
veterinary schools, which are in Boston. A number 
of the college buildings, including lecture-halls, rooms 
for the students to live in, library, chapel, &c., are 
arranged round a square of fifteen acres, others being 
scattered about elsewhere. Perhaps the finest of the 
university buildings is the Memorial Hall, dedicated 
to the memory of alumni who lost their lives in the 
civil war. It has a tower 200 ft. high, and con- 
tains a dining-hall that can accommodate about 700 
persons at table, and is adorned with numerous 
portraits. The library, one of the largest in the 
Union, contains upwards of 250,000 volumes, while 
other libraries bring up the total number of books to 
about 400,000. The Agassiz museum of compara- 
tive Ecology is one of the foremost institutions of 
this kind; the Peabody museum of American ar- 
ohsBolo^ and ethnology is very complete; the philo- 
sophicM apparatus is probably not surpassed by any 
in the country; and the chemical laboratory and 
cabinet of minerals are also valuable. The botanic 
garden is furnished with an interesting collection of 
tr^s, shrubs, and plants, both native and foreign. 
The government is intrusted to two separate boards, 
one consisting of the president, the treasurer of the 
university, and five fellows, the other of the over- 
seers. With the first board lies the appointment of 
the professors, tutors, &c., and it has also the right 
of supplying all vacancies in its own body; but all its 
decisions are subject to the approval of the other board. 
This second board was formerly composed of the 
governor and lieutenant-governor of the state, the 
president and treasurer of the university, and certain 
preachers, all ex offieioj besides thirty non-official 
members chosen by the state legislature, but in 1865 
all official connection between college and state was 
broken by the passing of an act according to which 
the board is now elected by the alumni. The edu- 
cational staff is very numerous, consisting of over 
eighty professors, besides assistants, lecturers, &c. 
The course of education requisite to obtain the first 
art degree (baohrior), as in American colleges gen- 


erally, is completed in four years. Before students 
can be admitted they must have attained a some- 
what high degree of proficiency in classical and other 
studies, and thus the age of those entering is usually 
not under eighteen. In the theological school, which 
was organized in 1815, the course of education may 
be completed in three years. The law school was 
established in 1817. Students in this draartment 
complete their education in three years. The medi- 
cal college was organized in 1782. A four years" 
course qualifies a student for the degree of doctor 
of medicine. The school of science was instituted 
in 1848, mainly through the efforts of the Hon. 
Ascott Lawrence. It is intended for those who 
wish to qualify themselves for practical pursuits 
without going through a regular classical course. 
There are many scholarships and prizes attached 
to the various departments. No fees are paid 
directly to professors; a pa 3 rment of 150 dollars 
per annum secures instruction in the arts and certain 
other departments, and 200 dollars in medicine. 
There is an institution (the Harvard 'annexe") in 
which women receive instruction corresponding to 
that of the male students, from the professors and 
lecturers of the university. 

CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT, or Bkza’s 
Mandsoript, a copy of the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek and Latin. Beza found it in the 
monaste^ of Irensus at Lyons, in 1562, and gave it 
to the University of Cambridge in 1582. It is a 
quarto, and written on vellum. Sixty-six leaves of 
it are much torn and mutilated, and ten of these are 
supplied by a later transcriber. The age of this MS. 
is differently estimated by different writers, but all 
agree that it is of great antiquity. The most com- 
petent judges consider it one of the most ancient. 
In the Greek it is defective from the beginning to 
Matthew i. 20; in the Latin, to Matthew i. 12; be- 
sides which it has some other chasms. Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Michaelis, and several others, have written 
upon this MS. An exact copy of this manuscript, 
printed in ordinary type, was published in 1864, 
edited by F. Scrivener, who furnished it with a criti- 
cal introduction, annotations, and facsimiles. 

CAMBYSES. — 1. A Persian of noble blood, to 
whom, according to the account given by Herodotus, 
King Astyages gave his daughter Mandane in mar- 
riage, in order to prevent the fulfilment of a dream, 
according to which he was to lose his crown by mean* 
of his daughter's son, while he flattered himself with 
the hope that his grandson would constantly hold 
in remembrance the benefit conferred on his father. 
He did not, however, escape his fate, for Cyrus, the 

son of Mandane, dethroned him. 2. The son of 

Cyrus the Great and of Cassandane, and grandson of 
the preceding, became, after the death of his father. 
King of the Persians and Medes, B.O. 529. In the 
fifth year of his reign he made an attack upon 
Egypt, killed the king of this country, Psammenitus, 
plundered the chief city Memphis, and conquered 
the whole kingdom within six months. He now 
wished to send a fleet against Carthage, to conquer 
./Ethiopia, and to obtain possession of the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. The first of these expeditions, 
however, did not take place, because the fleet, which 
was manned with Phenicians, refused obedience to 
him. The army which was sent against the Ammon- 
ites perished in the desert; and the troops, at whose 
head he himself had set out against the ^Ethiopians, 
were compelled by hunger to retreat. From this 
time he gave himself up to the greatest cruelties. 
On his entrance into Memphis, seeing l^e Egyptians 
engaged in the celebration of a teamt in honour cl 
their god Apis, whom they had found, be believed 
that wey were rejoicing at his ndsfortunes. He 
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OMwed ttu> holy bull to be brought before him, dew 
h^ with hie own sword, snd oMsed the priest to be 
sooniged with rods. To drown his remorse he in> 
diilged in the most immoderste enjoyment of 

wine. No reUtion wss held eaored by him when in- 
toiiosted. He osuied his brother Smerdis, a dream 


e oi ioe rn^**g whom had disturbed to be murdered. 
His sister and wife Atosaa, who lamented the death 
of Smerdis, he killed with a blow of his foot The^ 
and other acts, almost ^dicating insanity, had irri- 
tated his subjects. A availed himself of this 

discontent, obtained possession of the throne 
nnder the name of Smerdii, whose death had been 
oonoealed. Cambyses had resolved to go to Susa, in 
order to punish him, when, as he was mounting his 
horse, he was wounded in the hip by his sword. He 
died of this wound soon after, in 521, at a place 
named Eobatana, in Syria, without leaving any chil- 
dren. Such is the account of his life given by Hero- 
dotus, but somewhat different accounts are given by 


Ctesias and others. 

CAMDEN, a town of the United States, capital 
of Camden county. New Jersey, on a plain, on the 
left bank of the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, a 
river port and railway centre. It is laid out in regu- 
lar streets, which cross each other at right angles, 
and possesses many fine buildings, including muni- 
cipal buildings, court - house, numerous churches, 
schools, &c. The chief industrial establishments 
are iron-foundries, machinery works, cotton - mills, 
chemical works, steel pen manufactory, &c., and 
there are yards for ship-building. The communica- 
tion with Philadelphia is kept up by means of steam | 
ferries. Pop, (1890), 58,818. — There is another | 
Camden in South Carolina, on the Wateree, which is 
there navigable. On Aug. 16, 1780, General Gates 
was defeated by Lord Cornwallis at this place. 
Pop. 4000. 

CAMDEN, Charles Pratt, Earl of, a distin- 
guished British lawyerand statesman of the 18th cen- 1 
tury, was the son ot Sir John Pratt, chief- justice of | 
the King’s Bench, and was bom in 1 713. After study- 
ing at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, he en- 
tered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and in due time 
was called to the bar. In 1754 he was chosen mem- 
ber of Parliament for the borough of Downton. After 
acquiring great reputation as an advocate, he was, in 
1757, appointed attorney -general, having the same 
year been elected recorder of the city of Bath. While 
ne held the office of chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas Wilkes was arrested on a general warrant, oh 
the author of the North Briton, a periodical paper 
which gave offence to government. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower as a state prisoner; and being 
brought, in obedience to a writ of Hab^ Corpus, 
before the court of Common Pleas, Chief- justice 
Pratt discharged him from his confinement on May 6, 
1768. The behaviour of the judge on this occasion, 
and in the consequent judicial proceedings between 
the printers of the North Briton and the messengers 
of tne House of Commons, and other agents of the 
ministry, was so acceptable to the metropolis, that 
the city of London presented him with the fr^om 
of the corporation, hi a gold box, and requested to 
have his picture. In 1765, he was raised to 
the peerage, bv the title of Baron Camden; and about 
a year after he was made lord-chancellor. In this 
capacity he presided at the decision of a suit against 
the messengers who arrested Mr. Wilkes, when he 
made a speech, in which he stated that * it was the 
nnanimons opinion of the court, that general war- 
ranty exo^ in cases of high treason, were illegal, 
eppremive, and unwarrantable.’ On his <^poeing the 
ta xa t fam the American odlonieo, he was deprived 
si theaeala in 1770. He came into office a|pdn as 


president of the ooundl, under the administraticn of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, in March, 1782; on 
whose death, he resigned the following year. He 
soon after, however, resumed his place under Mr. 
Pitt, and, 1786 was made Earl Camden. He died 
April 18, 1794. 

CAMDEN, William, a celebrated antiquary and 
historian, was bom in L^don in 1551. He reodved 
p^of ^ education at Christ’s Hospital and St 
Paul’s School, after which he studied at Oxford. In 
1575 he was appointed second master of Westminster 
School, through the patronage of Dean Goodman. 
He devoted himself faithfully to the duties of hii 
situation, employing all his leisure in his favourite 
study of British antiquities. At this time he began 
to make collections for his great work, the Britannia. 
In 1582 he travelled through the eastern and northern 
parts of England, to survey the country, and arrange 
a corre^ndence for the supply of further informa- 
tion. ^e result of his researches appeared in 1 586, 
when the first edition of his Britannia was published 
in Jjatin, in an octavo volume, with a dedication to 
Lord Burleigh, lliis work, though at first neces- 
sarily imperfect, procured the author high reputation 
at home and abroad. In 1589 and 1590 he went into 
Wales and the w. of England, and obtained mate- 
rials for the improvement of his book, of which the 
fourth edition (1594) was enlarged to a quarto volume. 
In 1593 he succeeded Dr. Edward Grant as head 
master of Westminster, for the use of which seminary 
he drew up a Greek grammar, published in 1597. 
The same year he obtained the office of Clarencieux 
king-at-arms, which left him at leisure to cultivate 
his favourite branches of knowledge. In 1600 ap- 
peared the fifth edition of the Britannia, with s 
defence against some animadversions made on the 
work by Ralph Brooke, York herald, who was pro- 
bably influenced by a jealousy of Camden, though 
many of his remarlu were by no means destitute of 
foundation. In 1605 was published Remains of a 
Greater Work concerning Britain; and in 1607 ap- 
peared a narrative of the conspiracy called the Gun- 
powder Plot, written in Ijatin, by the king’s com- 
mand. The same year Camden published the last 
edition of the Britannia printed during his life, from 
which was made the English translation of Philemon 
Holland. After this he undertook to write the his- 
tory of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the principal 
literary labour of his future years. The first part of 
this work appeared in 1615, with the following title: 
— ^Annales lierum Anglicarum et Hibemicarum reg- 
nante Elizabetha, ad annum salutis, 1589 (London, 
folio). The second part was finished in 1617, but not 
printed till after the death of the author. A com- 
plete edition of the Annals was published by Thomas 
Heame at Oxford, 1717, three vols. 8vo. In 1622 
Camden founded a professorship of history at Oxford, 
which he endowed with the valuable manor of Bexley 
in Kent. He died November 9, 1623, at Chiselhurst 
in Kent, where he had spent the latter part of his 
life. Besides the works already mentioned, Camden 
published a collection of early English historians, 
printed at Frankfort in 1603, folio. Hume, in his 
History of England, ranks Camden’s History of 
Queen Elizabeth among the best historical jirc^uc- 
tiouH which had been composed by any Englishman. 
Of the Britannia, which has ft)r three centuries been 
considered as a standard work, it is unnecessary to 
say more than that as subsequently enlarged in 
Richard Gough’s English edition of 1806, so as to 
extend to four volumes in folio, it constitutes a valu- 
able treastu*y of British topography and antiquities. 
The Camden Society, which was established in Lsm- 
don in 1838, and has issued a number of valuable 
works, was named in honour of thb Camden. 
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CAHDBN T6wM— OAMXL. 


OAia>EN TOWN, » dbtriot of London In tho 
purilh of St. PanoTM, And county of Middlesex. The 
houeee, which are in ^neral of recent erection, are 
regular and eubstantiid buildings. It lies north-east 
of Begent’s Park and north of the Button station of 
the London and N. W. Railway. Popi. 15,461. 

CAMEL (Camdut, Linn.), a genus of maxnmifer- 
out quadrup^, of the ruminant order, characterized 
by their size; the p os s e ssion of incisive, canine, and 
molar teeth; the upper Up divided; the neck long 
and arched; by the absence of horns, and by having 
one or two humps or protuberances upon the bacl^ 
and naked caUosities at the joints of the leg, the in- 
ferior part of the breast, Ac. The inferior extremities 
terminate in two toes, which are not whoUy covered 
by hoof, as they have only a smaU one at the ex- 
tremity, and a sort of very hi^ caUous sole, common 
to both. There are six inciaive and two canine teeth 
in the lower jaw; and in the upper there are two 
incuKirs in the intermaxillary bone, with one or two 
oan.'ne teeth on each side, which increase to a con- 
siderable size with the increasing age of the animal. 

The native country of this genus is said to extend 
from Marocco to China, within a zone of 900 or 1000 
miles in breadth. The common camel, having two 
humps, is nnly found in the northern part of this 
region, and exclusively from the ancient Bactria, now 
Turkestan, to China. The dromedary, or single- 
hump camel, is found throughout the entire length 
of this zone, on its southern side, as far as Africa and 
India. Notwithstanding this, the dromedary cannot 
sustain either the burning heat of the torrid, or the 
mild climate of the temperate zone, while the camel 
supports all the vicissitudes of climate with but Uttle 
injury. It is highly probable that the camel has 
long ceased to exist in its wild or natural state, as it 
has been enslaved by man from the earUest times of 
which we have record. Among the stock composing 
the wealth of the patriarch Job we find 6000 camels 
enumerated. Unlike the elephant, and other animals 
which cease to breed in a state of ca})tivity, the camel 
is as prolifio as if at liberty; and vast numbers ore 
raised and employed throughout the oriented coim- 
tries, e8)>eciedly in the commerce ceuried on between 
the people residing in the vicinity of the great deserts. 
To these people the camel answers the place of ships 
and other modes of conveyance, being especially 
adafited by nature for the service in which it is em- 
ployed. In regions where water is scarce, and wells 
or springs are several days’ journey distant from each 
other, it would be impossible to traverse the countiy 
with the usual beasts of burden. During the season 
when fresh pasture is abundant camels can go for 
weeks without water, provided they are not loaded 
or required to make extraordinary exertions; the 
juices of the plants which form their food are then 
Butlicient to quench tlieir thirst. But during the dry 
season they cannot hold out nearly so long, but must 
be supplied with water about every fourth diay. Some 
natiuralists have held that this power of enduring 
thirst is due to the peculiar structure of the stomach 
of the camel. It is their opinion that the large cells 
which are found in the ^t two divisions of the 
stomach, and which some anatomists look upon as 
forming a fifth stomach, are destined to retain the 
water which the camels have drunk, so that it may 
be used by them when necessaiy. Other naturalists, 
and among them M. De Quatrefages^ think that 
the water found in these reservoirs is really a secre- 
tion of the animal. The stories which are told of 
camels sometimes being slain by their drivers for the 
sake of the water contained in those cells must be 
received with considerable suspicion, for while some i 
confidently assert the truth of those stories, others as 
expressly and confidently deny it On the one hand 


Dr. Patrick Russell, who had long been resident in 
Syria, in his preface to the second edition of his 
brother Dr. Alex. Russell ’sNatural History of Aleppo^ 
says — * That water, in cases of emergency, is tsScini 
from the stomach of camels, is a fact neither doubted 
in Syria nor thought stran^’ He adds, however, 
that he himself was never m a caravan reduced to 
such an expedient. On the other hand Brehm, the 
German traveller and naturalist, states in his Hhis- 
trirtes Thierleben, the first two volumes of which 
were published in 1863-64, that he had himself asked 
many an old camel-driver in the desert if he had ever 
heard of such a thing being done, and not one of them 
knew anything of such a story. He says, too, that 
he has sometimes been present when the stomi^ of 
a camel was opened, and that the stench whidi pro- 
ceeds from it is so intolerable that it would exdte 
insuperable disgust, even in one who was almost per- 
ishixig from hunger. Besides that, he says that there 
was no appearance of any water unmixed with the 
food of the animal. 

Possessing strength and activity surpassing that of 
most beasts of burden, docile, patient of hunger and 
thirst, and contented with small quantities of the 
coarsest provender, the camel is one of the most valu- 
able gifts of Providence. There is nothing, however, 
in the external appearance of the animal to indicate 
the existence of any of its excellent qualities. In 
form and proportions it is very opposite to our usual 
ideas of perfection and beauty. A stout body, hav- 
ing the back disfigured with one or two humps; 
limbs long, slender, and seemingly too weak to sup- 
port the trunk; a long, slim, crooked neck, sur- 
mounted by a heavily-pro^rtioned head, are ill- 
suited to produce favouralne impressions. Neverthe- 
less there is no creature more excellently adapted to 
its situation, nor is there one in which more of 
creative wisdom is displayed in the peculiarities of 
its organization. To the Arabs and other wanderers 
of the desert the camel is at once wealth, subsist- 
ence, and protection. Their strength and fleetness 
render their masters the terror of enemies, and secure 
them from pursuit — a few hours being sufficient to 
place leagues of trackless desert between them and 
their foes. The flesh of the young animal is one of 
the greatest luxuries: of the skins tents are made; 
the vimous sorts of hair or wool shed by the cornel 
are wrought into different fabrics; and its dried dung 
constitutes excellent fuel, the only kind, indeed, to 
be obtained throughout vast extents of countzy. In 
order to qualifv camels for great exertions and the 
endurance of fatigue, the Arabs begin to educate 
them at an early age. They are first taught to bear 
burdens by having their limbs secured tmder their 
belly, ana then a weight proportioned to their 
strength is put on: this is not changed for a heavier 
load till the animal is thou^t to have g^ed suffi- 
cient power to sustain it. Food and drink are not 
allowed at will, but given in small quantity, at long 
intervals. They are then gradually accustomed to 
long journeys and an accelerated pace, until their 
quiJities of fleetness and strength are fiilly brought 
into action. They are taught to kneel, for the pur- 
pose of receiving or removing their load. When too 
heavily laden they refuse to rise; and by loud cries 
complain of the injustice. On long journeys the 
Arabian camel is loaded with 3 cwts. at the most, on 
short journeys it may be with 4 cwts. Such enormous 
burdens were sometimes put on the Egyptian camel, 
which is of a stouter mi^e and stronger than the 
ordinary Arabian camel, that at one time the gov- 
ernment thought it necessary to limit the buraen 
to about 700 lbs. Those which are used for speed 
fdone are capable of travelling from 60 to 90 miles 
a day. Instead of employing blows or ill-treat- 
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mmit to inoceaoe their epeed, the cemel-driverB dng 
oheerfnl eongs, and thus arge the animals to their 
beet efforts. When a caravan of camels arrives at a 
resting or baiting ph^ they kneel, and the cords 
sustaining the load being untied, the bales slip down 
on each side. They generally sleep on their bellies, 
crouching between the bales they have carried: the 
load i^ therefore, replaced with great facility. In 
an abundant pasture they generally browse as much 
in an hour as serves them for ruminating all ni^ht, 
and for their support during the next day. But it is 
uncommon to find such pasturage, and they are con- 
tented with the coarsest fare : nettles, thistles, thorny 
shrubs, &c., being eaten by them with avidity, and 
even preferred to more delicate plants. 

Camels designed exclusively for labour are usually 
gelded, and females are also treated in a similar 
manner. They are, it is true, not so strong nor so 
spirited as unmutilated animals, but are much more 
manageable. During their sexual season the males 
become furious and ungovernable; they refuse food, 
are spiteful, biting and kicking even their keepers, 
to whom they are at other times very obedient. At 
this time also a fetid secretion is effused from a 
glandular apparatus on the neck; the animal foams 
at the mouth, and a red, membranous vesicle is ex- 
tended on each side of it. The female goes with young 
twelve months, and brings forth one at a birth. Her 
milk is very thick, abundant, and rich, but of rather 
a strong taste. Mingled with water, it forms a very 
nutritive article of diet. Breeding and milk-giving 
camels are exempted from service, and fed as well as 
possible, the value of their milk being greater than 
that of their labour. The young camel usually sucks 
for twelve months, but suoh as are intended for speed 
are allowed to suck and exempted from restraint for 
two or three years. The camel attains the full 
exercise of its functions within four or five, and the 
duration of its life is from forty to fifty years. 

The humps or bunches on the back of the camel 
are mere accumulations of cellular substance and fat, 
covered by skin and a longer hair than that of the 
general surface. During long journeys in which the 
animals suffer severely from want of food and become 
greatly emaciated, these protuberances are gradually 
absorbed and no trace of them left, except that the 
skin is loose and flabby where they were situated. In 
preparing for a journey, it is necessary to guard the 
humps from pressure or friction by appropriate sad- 
dles, as the slightest ulceration of these parts is 
followed b^ the worst consequences; insects deposit 
their eg^ in the sores, and sometimes extensive and 
destructive mortification ensues. 

The Bactrian or common camel is larger than the 
dromedary; the limbs are not so long in proportion 
to the body; the muzzle is larger and more tumid; 
the hair of a darker brown; and the usual gait slower. 
A still more striking distinction is afforded by the two 
humps — the dromedary having but one. This single 
hump of the latter occupies the middle of the back, 
rising gradually on all sides towards its apex, and 
never inclining to one side. There is also a hybrid 
between the two species. Many breeds or races, vary- 
ing considerably among themselves, also exist. Both 
species are commonly found in collections of ani- 
mals. The dromedai^ is more frequently seen than 
the cameL Ip 1622 Ferdinand de’ Medici II. intro- 
duced some (dilaels into Tuscany, where they have 
ever since been reared. They are kept on a large 
SMdy plain at San Kossore, near Pisa, where they 
live just as they do in their native country. In 1810 
there were 170 of them; in 1840, 171; there are 
now about 200. Camels were introduced into the 
United States in 1857 for use in the sandy regions 
of the westk there are now a consideraDle num- 


ber of them there. Tliey have also been used in 
Australia for exploration purposes and for carriage 
in the drier regions, and they are now bred with 
success there. In the recent military operations 
in the Soudan there was a camel corps — soldiers 
mounted on camels — in connec^n with the British 
forces. ^ 

During that season of the year when these animals 
become violent, the Turks in some places set on 
foot disgraceful camel -fights. The animals are 
muzzled to prevent their doing each other serious 
injury, for their bite is tremendous, always bringing 
the piece out A couple being let loose run at each 
other with extreme fury. Their mode of combat is 
curious; they knock their heads together laterally, 
twist their long necks, wrestle with their fore-legs, 

I almost like bipeds, and seem to be principally bent 
on throwing down their adversary. 

CAMEL, a water-tight box or caisson used to raise 
a sunken vessel, or to float a vessel over a shoal or 
bar. It is let down with water in it, and is attached 
to the vessel, after which the water is pumped out and 
the camel rises from its buoyancy, load and all. 

CAMELFORD, a village, formerly a parliamen- 
tary borough of England, county of Cornwall, on the 
Camel, 28 miles n.w. Plymouth. The streets are 
spacious and well-paved, but the houses are in general 
very indifferent. It has a town-hall, erected by the 
Duke of Bedford. Four miles to the N.w. of Camel- 
ford are the ruins of King Arthur’s castle of Tintagel, 
and about 2 miles to the N. are the celebrated slate 
quarries of Delabole. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. It was disfranchised by the 
Refonn Act of 1832. Previous to that period it sent 
two members to the House of Commons, and had 
done BO from the time of Edward VI. 

CAMELINA 8 ATI V A {tjold o/p/fa«nre), a cruci- 
ferous annual, belonging to the order of Hrussicacese, 
and fre(]uently found in cultivated fields in Great 
Britain, though supposed not to be a native. It is 
common on the Continent, where it has long been 
cultivated for its seeds, which contain much oil, sweet 
and edible when fresh, but apt to become rancid. 

CAMELLIA, the name of a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order I'ernstrmmiacese, an 
order which includes the tea-plant and several species 
of beautiful flowering shrubs, all natives of China. 
The name Camellia was given to this genus by l.«in- 
neeus, in honour of Kamel or Camellus, a Moravian 
Jesuit. The Vamdlia Japonicat as it grows in the 
woods and gardens of Japan and China, is a lofty tree 
of beautiful proportions, and clothed with a deep green 
shining foliage, with large, elegant flowers, either 
single or double, and of a red or pure white colour. 
There are numerous varieties of this species in China, 
the greater part of which have found their way to 
Europe and America, while other new varieties have 
been produced. The double- white, double-striped, and 
double- waratah, the last so called from the central 
petals resembling those of the waratah plant of Aus- 
tralia, are considered the finest varieties, and b«)th 
grow and flower well The peony- flowered and 
fringed are also much admired. The oil-bearing 
camellia {Camellia oUi/era) is cultivated for its seeds, 
from which an oil is expressed that is veiy generally 
used by the Chinese in their cookery. It thrives 
best in a red sandy soil, and attains a height of 6 to 
8 feet, producing a profusion of white blossoms and 
seeds. Besides these species, the Camellia reticulata 
and Camellia Sasanf/ua are cultivated in Europe. 

The single red camellia is propagated by cuttings, 
layers, and seeds. It forms suitable stocks, on which 
the others are either inarched or budded and ingrafted. 
The cuttings to be selected are the ripened siioou of 
the preceding summer; these are taken off in August, 
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being out smoothly at a joint or bnd ; two or three 
of the lower leaves are taken off, and the cuttings 
then planted firmly in the soil with a dibble. In- 
arching or ingrafting is performed early in spring, 
when the plants begin to now. A few seeds are 
sometimes obtained from the single red and semi- 
double camellias, and from the single waratah. 
These require two years to come up, but make the 
best stocln of any. 

CAMELOPARD, or Oibavfe {CamudopardalU 
giraffctf Linn, or Qirajfa oamdopardaLU)^ a very re- 
markable genus of mammiferous quadrupeds belong- 
ing to the order of the ruminants, characterized by 
having eight incisor teeth in the lower jaw ; a bony 
prominence on the frontal bone ; horns covered by 
the skin of the head, and having a bristly fringe 
round their tips; callosities upon the sternum and 
knee joints ; a tuft at the end of the tail ; a reddish 
mane extending from the occiput along the whole 
of the neck and shoulders, as far as the root of the 
tail. There is only one existing species of giraffe. 
The body of the giraffe having some resemblance to 
that of the camel, and the colour of its skin being an 
impure or yellowish white, spotted with rhomboidal 
patches of fawn colour, something like that of the 
leopard, led to its receiving the names of these ani- 
mals conjoined. In its manner of kneeling for the 
purpose of sleeping, in the length of its neck, and 
the presence of calloNities on the lower part of the 
breast and over the joints, it has a further similarity 
to the camel. Its horns, which are persistent, and 
are present both in the male and the female, are of 
a peculiar nature, being short, bony growths, covered 
with skin and hair, not resembling those of any 
other animal. Its most striking peculiarity is the 
great apparent height of its foreparts, which rise 
very suddenly from the fore shoulders. Measured 
from the ground to the top of head, the animal is from 
15 to 19 feet high. The posterior extremities are 
not higher than 9 feet; but the difference in length 
between the anterior and posterior extremities is by 
no means as great as would be inferred from the 
appearance of the animal. The great difference is 
owing to the length of the neck, which tapers up- 
wards, and at its base is rendered exceedingly thick 

the long dorsal and cervical spinous processes that 
give attachment to its powerful muscles and liga- 
ments. The trunk of the body is short in propor- 
tion to the neck, and the fore limbs are more robust 
than the posterior. The hoofs are rounded and 
cleft, like those of the ox. The tail is slender, cy- 
lindrical and terminated by a tuft 8 or 4 inches 
long. The eyes are large, fine, and brilliant; the 
ears, both in length and figure, more resemble those 
of the ox. It is a mild, timid, and harmless animal, 
choosing dense forests for its residence, and feeding 
on the leaves and shoots of trees, which it conveys 
to its mouth by means of its long and almost pre- 
hensile tongue. When it browses the herbage on 
the ground, it is not, as has been supposed, under 
the necessity of kneeling, but it stretches out its 
fore-legs as wide as possible till it can reach the 
ground by means of its long neck. Its natural 
mode of feeding, for which it seems to be especially 
constructed, is by browsing upon trees or shrubs of 
considerable elevation. The giraffe is a native of a 
great part of Africa, from Abyssinia and Sennar to 
Senegal and the regions south of the Zambesi, but 
its range in South Africa is becoming more and 
more limited. It is hunted and killed by the natives 
for the sake of its large and beautiful skin, as well 
as for the marrow of its bone& considered by them 
to be an exquisite dainty. The fiesh of the young 
camelopard Is said by travellers to be an acceptable 
article of diet. At birth it measures 6 feet from the 


fore-hoofs to the top of the head, and a few dm 
after birth it is aUe to follow its mother. The 
period of gestation is nearly fifteen months. The 
giraffe has long been known to naturalists, and op- 
portunities of examining living specimens have long 
been common. They were brought living to Rome 
to adorn the public games and festivals, as Pliny 
states, during the dictatorship of Cssar. Figures of 
the animal are still preserved in the Prssnestine 
pavement wrought under the orders of Sulla. The 
figure of the giraffe also occurs among the hierogly- 
phio monumental drawings of the Egyptians. The 
giraffe moves with great celerity, and it requires a 
swift horse to equal its speed when only in a trot. 
It is easily tamed, but is not capable of being 
applied to any useful purpose. Many specimens 
have at different times been brought to Europe as 
presents to sovereigns or for exhibition. The Royal 
Zoological Society of I^ondon imported four giraffes 
in 1836, one of which brought forth the first young 
one known to have been bred in captivity. See 
plate at Cbtaoea. 

CAMEL’S THORN, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminosai, and the sub-order 
Papilionaceee. They are herbaceous or half-shrubby 
plants, with simple leaves, minute stipules, axillary 
peduncles terminating in spines, and red flowers 
arranged in racemes. Only three species of this 
genus are known, the Alhagi Camdorum^ Alliagi 
Nipalemis and Alhagi Maurorwm. lliey grow in 
the deserts of Egypt and the East, and their com- 
mon name is derived from the fact that they afford 
a food much relished by camels. The first two 
species (if not the third) yield a gummy, saccharine 
exudation like manna. 

CAMEO, in the proper sense, a gem engraved 
in relief, opposed to intaglio^ in which the figure is 
sunk in the surface. The ancients generally used 
the onyx for this purpose. Th^y were carved ac- 
cording to the layers of the stone, so that the 
ground should be of a different colour from the 
figure in relief ; and it is to gems cut in this way 
that the word is now generally applied. One of the 
most famous cameos is an onyx representing the 
Apotheosis of Augustus, 1 foot high and 10 inches 
wide. Cameos are often cut in shells having layers 
of different colours. See Gkm Sculpture. 

CAMERA LUCID A {light chamber)^ an opti- 
cal instrument employed to facilitate the sketch- 
ing of objects from nature. It acts by total reflec- 
tion, and may have various forms, of which that pro- 
posed by Wollaston, and represented in the accom- 
panying figures, is one of the commonest. The 
essential part is a totally 
reflecting prism with four 
angles, one of which is 90°, 
the opposite one 186°, and 
the other two each 67“ 
80'. One of the two faces 
which contain the right 
angle is turned towards 
the object to be sketched. 
Rays falling in a straight 
line on this face, as x r, are 
totally reflected from the 
face 0 d to the next face 
d a, whence they are again totally reflected to the 
fourth face, from which they emerge in a straight 
line. An eye ipp) placed so as to receive the emer- 
gent rays, will see an image of the object in a direc- 
tion at right angles to that in which the object 
lies. In practice, the eye is held over the comer 
a of the prism in such a position that one half 
of the pupil receives these reflected rays, while 
the other half receives light in a parallel direction 
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the pirien u The oheenrer thus eeee the re- 
fleeted image projected on a real hadc-mmmd, which 
eo n ai e te of a sheet of paper for tketdiing. He is 
thus enabled to pass a pencil over the outlines of the 
image — ^pencil, iinage,ii^ paper being simultaneoualy 
risible. It is very desirable that the image should 
lie in the plane of the paper, not only because the 
pencil point and the iniage will then be seen with 
the same focussing of the eye, but also because paral- 
lax is thus obviated, so that when the observer shifts 
hk eye, the pencil point is not displaced on the image. 
As the paper, for oonveni- 
enoe of drawing, must be 
at a distance of about a 
foot, a concave lens, with 
a focal length of some- 
thing Ims than a foot is 
placed close in front of 
the prism in drawing dis- 
tant objects. By raising 
or lowering the prism in 
its stand (fig. 2), the 
image of the object to be 
sketched may be made to 
coincide with the plane 
of the paper. The prism 
is mounted in such a way that it can be rotated 
either about a horizontal or a vertical axis ; and its 
top is usually covered with a movable plate of 
bliMkened metal, having a semicircular notch at one 
edge, for the observer to look tlirough. 

Another form of the camera lucida, that of Amici, 
an Italian optidan, is sometimes preferred to that of 
Wollaston, inasmuch as it allows the observer to 
change the position of his eye considerably without 
ceasing to see the image of the object he is tracing. 
The prism in this case is triangular in shape, and 
one of the angles is a right angle. In using it, the 
right angle is turned upwards, so that one of the 
perpendicular faces is turned towards tlie object 
In an oblique direction, while the edge of the otlier 
perpendicular face meets a transparent glass plate at 
right angles. The rays from the object falling u]:x>n 
the face of the prism which is turned towards it are, 
after being more or less refracted, thrown upon the 
base of the prism, from which they are totally re- 
flected in the direction of the other perpendicular 
face. In emerging from the prism at face, they 
are again refracted and thrown upon the transparent 
glass plate. By this, again, the rays are partially 
reflect^ being thrown upwards in the direction of 
the eye of the observer, who, looking through the 
plate, sees an image of the object on a sheet of paper 
beneath, the outlines of which can be traced by a 
pencil as before. 

CAMERA OBSCURA (d/vrk chambtr)^ an opti- 
cal instrument employed for exhibiting the im- 
ages of external objects in their forms and colours, 
so that they may ^ traced, and a picture formed. 
From certain scattered observations in the writings 
of Friar Bacon, it would appear that he was ac- 
quainted with the principle upon which the camera 
obsoura is construct^ but the first complete descrip- 
tion of the instrument is found in a work publish^ 
three centuries later at Antwerp by a Neapolitan 
phyiioist, Giovanni Baptista Porta, who was idso the 
first to construct an instrament of the kind. 

The simplest fonn of this instrument consists of a 
darkened chamber, into which no light is permitted 
to enter, exciting by a small hole in the window- | 
shatter. A picture of the objects opposite the hole will 
then be seen on the wall, or a wMte screen placed 
•o as to reoeiv#» the light comix^ through the open- 
ing. The images thns obtainea become sharper as 
Ikesiaeof the hole is diminished: bat this diminatioo 
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invblTes loss of light, so that it is Impomible by this 
method to obtain an image at once bright and sharp. 
This difficolty can be overcome by employing a lens. 
If the objects in the external huidsoape are all at 
distances many times 
greater than tne focal 
length of the lens, their 
images will all be formed 
at sensibly the same dis- 
tance from the lens, and 
may be received upon a 
tucreen placed at this dis- 
tance. The images are 
inverted, and are of the 
same size as if a simple 
aperture were employed 
instead of a lens. Ibis 
is the principle of the 
laiuera obscura properly 
so called. It is a kind 
of tent surrounded by 
opaque curtains, and hav- 
ing at its top a revolv- 
ing lantern, containing a 
lens with its axis hori- 
zontal, and a mirror 
placed behind it at a slope of 45", to reflect th< 
transmitted light downwards on a sheet of whit< 
paper lying on the top of a table. Images of exter 
nal objects are thus depicted on the paper, and theii 
outlines can be traced with a f)encil if desired. It ii 
still better to combine lens and mirror in one by the ar- 
rangement rei)re8ented in section in the figure. Rayi 
from external objects ore first refracted at a convex 
surface, then totally reflected at the back of the lens 
which is plane, and finally emerge through the bot- 
tom of the lens, which is concave, but with a largei 
radius of curvature than the first surface. The two 
refractions produce the effect of a converging menis- 
cus. Tliis instrument, which was formerly chiefly 
employed for purposes of amusement, has now be- 
come well-known from its application to photography. 
The camera obscura employed by photographers is 
a box, one half of which slides into the other, with 
a tube in front containiug an object-glass at its ex- 
tremity. The object-glass is usually compound, con- 
sisting of two single lenses, on arrangement which is 
very commonly adopted in optical instruments, and 
which has the advantage of giving the same effective 
focal length as a single lens of smaller radius of cur- 
vature, while it permits the employment of a larger 
aperture, and consequently gives more light. At the 
back of the box is a slide of ground glass, on which 
the image of the scene to be depicted is thrown, in 
setting the instrument. The focussing is performed 
in the first place by sliding the one half of the box 
into the other, and then by means of a pinion at- 
tached to the tube in front which moves the lens. 
When the image has thus been rendered as sharp as 
possible, the ground-glass slide is removed, and a 
sensitized plate substituted, which not only receives, 
but retains the image. 

CAMERARIUS, Joachim, bom in 1500, at Bam- 
berg, one of the most distinguished scholars of Ger- 
many, who contributed to the progress of know- 
ledge, in the sixteenth century, by his own works as 
weU as by editions of Greek and Latin authors with 
commentaries, and by a better organization of the 
universities at Leipzig and Tubingen, and of the 
gymnasium at NUmberg. He also took im impor- 
tant part in the political and religious affairs of his 
time. He was a friend of Melanchthon, and was 
held in great esteem by the emperors Charles V., 
Ferdinand L, and Maximilian II. In 1556 ho was 
deputy of tibe University of T^eipzig to the diet nf 
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Aiifliibazg, Mid died in 1574. His proper ntano warn 
LiebhenC but he changed H to Oamerariui, because 
hii ancestors had been chamberlains (late Latin 
camerarii) at the court of the bishops of Bamberg. 

OAMERINO (ancient Ckm/eHmm)^ a town of 
Italy, province of Macerata, 41 miles 8.w. of Ancona, 
seat of an archbishopric. It contains some good 
public buildings, among which are the archiepiscopal 
palace and the cathedraL There is a university, 
founded in 1727. Silk is manufactured, and forms 
an article of commerce. Pop. (1881), 11,761. 

CAMERON, John, an eminent Scottish divine 
and theolo^an, was bom at Glasgow about 1580. 
After comideting his education at his native place, 
he visited France in 1600 and was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Sedan, and afterwards min- 
ister at Bordeaux. He subsequently accepted the 
divinity chair at Saunmr, where he continued till 
1620. He then removed to Scotland and was made 
principal of the university of Glasgow. A few 
years later he returned to France, where he met his 
death through being maltreated on the streets by 
a party of Roman Catholic zealots. He was the 
author of He Triplici Hei cum Homine Foedere and 
other works, on which was based the System of 
Universal Grace, by his disciple Amyraut. 

CAMERON, Riotiard, Scottish Covenanter and 
victim of his own fanaticism, whose name is still 
retained in the popular designation of a Scottish 
sect, was bora about 1648 at Falkland in Fife. He 
was at first a schoolmaster, and for a time was tutor 
in the family of Sir Walter Scott of Harden. Being 
converted by the field - preachers, he became an 
enthusiastic votary of the Covenant. On the 20th of 
June, 1680, in company with al)out twenty other per- 
sons, well armed, he entered the village of Sanquhar 
and proclaimed at the cross that he and those who 
adhered to him renounced their allegiance to the 
king on account of his having abused his govern- 
ment, and also declared a war against him and all 
who adhered to him, at the same time avowing their 
resolution to resist the succession of his lirother the 
Duke of York. The privy-council immediately put 
'a reward of 5000 merks upon Cameron’s head, and 
8000 upon those of Cargill and Douglas, his asso- 
ciates ; and parties were sent out to waylay them. 
The little band kept together in arms for a month 
in the mountcdnous country between Nithsdale and 
Ayrshire. But at length, on the 22nd of July, 
when they were lying in Airdsmoss, near Auchinleclc 
in Ayrshire, Bruce of Earlshall approached them 
with a party of horse and foot much superior in 
numbers. A brief skirmish took place, in which 
the insurgents were allowed even by their enemies 
to have behaved with great bravery; but nothing 
could avail against superior numbers. Cameron 
being among the slain, his head and hands were cut 
off and carried to Edinburgh, along with the prisoners. 
The name of Cameron was applied to the small but 
zealous sect of Presbyterians which he had led in 
life, and was also used in a wider and looser sense. 
The 26th Regiment, which was raised at the Revo- 
lution out of the west-country people who flocked to 
Edinburgh, was styled on that account the Came- 
ronian Regiment. It is now known as the Came- 
ronians or Scottish Rifles. 

OAMERONIANS. See Reformed Fresbt- 
TBBIAMB (also preceding article). 

OAMEROONS, or Kamebuk, a German colonial 
possession in West Africa extending inland from 
the Bight of Biafra to the north-east and north as 
far as Lake Tchad. It is separated from the 
British territory on the north-west by a line running 
north-east from the Rio del Rey to a point on the 
river Benue east of Yola, and from there north- 


north-east to the south shore of Lake Tchad. From 
French Congo on the south it is marked off by a 
line running east from the mouth of the Oampo 
river to the river Sanga, and from there the eastern 
boundary proceeds first north-west to 4” N. lat 
15^ E. long., then along that meridian to about 8* 
80' N., when it proceeds n.w. to the parallel of 10% 
which forms the boundary eastwards to the Shari 
river. This river itself to its mouth in Lake Tchad 
serves as the north-eastern boundary. The terri- 
tory receives its name from the Cameroon River, 
which enters the Bight by an estuary nearly 20 
miles wide. The swamps along the banks ox the 
river render this district unhealthy for Europeans. 
North-west of the river lies the volcanic group 
called the Cameroon Mountains, which rise to a 
height of 18,760 feet. The lower slopes of these 
mountains are more healthy, and are covered with 
ebony, red -wood, and palm-trees. More important 
thsm the Cameroon River is the much longer San- 
naga or Mbam, entering the Bight a little south 
of the former, and navigable for 40 miles inland 
to Idia. Among cultivated plants are the banana, 
oil-palm, cooo-nut, ground-nut, manioc, yam, sweet- 
potato, and colocasia; of more recent introduction 
are cacao, coffee, tobacco, &c. Among the minerals 
are gold and iron. There is a considerable trade in 
cotton, ivory, and oil. The inhabitants are almost 
entirely of the Bantu stock, widely diffused through- 
out the more southerly portion of the continent, 
and many of them have almost regular European 
features. The coast of the Cameroon territory was 
annexed by Germany in 1884, and the interior has 
since been acquired, the whole being now a German 
colony under a governor. The seat of government 
is at Cameroons, a group of native villages on the 
estuary of the Cameroon River, but the greater part 
of the territory is only nominally under German 
rule. Area, 191,180 sq. miles; pop. 8,600,000. 

CAMILLUS, Marcus Furius, a Roman patri- 
cian, famous as the deliverer of the city of Rome 
from the Gauls. In B.o 896 the Faliscans, Fidenates, 
and Veientines revolted, and Camillus was appointed 
dictator to carry on the war against them. After de- 
feating the Faliscans and Fidenates, he advanced t<} 
Yeii, into which he penetrated by a subterranean 
passage, thus capturing a place which for ten years 
defied the Roman power. He made a triumphal 
entry into Rome in a splendid chariot drawn by 
four white horses. In B.o. 894 Camillus conducted 
the siege of Falerii, the inhabitants of which de- 
fended themselves to the last extremity. A school- 
master delivered into his power the children of the 
most distinguished of the inhabitants, but he sent 
back the traitor, with his hands bound, while the 
boys beat him with rods as they returned to their 
parents. This generosity induced the besieged to 
surrender; and the senate allowed Camillus to deter- 
mine their fate. He contented himself with obliging 
them to pay the arrears due to his soldiers ; but this 
increased the number of his enemies. In B.a 891 
he was invested with the dignity of an interrex, and 
had to contend with all the consequences of hatred. 
The tribune of the people, Apuleius, accused him of 
having embezzled a part of the plunder of Veii. 
Camillus, who foresaw his condemnation, went into 
voluntary exile^ although his friends offered to pay 
the sum demanded of him. Less magnanimous 
than Aristides in a similar situation, Camillus is said 
to have prayed the gods to compd his ungrateful 
country to a speedy repentance. The wish was 
granted. The Gauls under their leader Brennus had 
obtidned possession of Rome, with tbo sole exception 
of the oapitol. (See Brennus.) Camillas, who was 
residing in Ardea, aroused the inhabitants of that 
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dtj to redttonot, and defeated the Gaale, edio 
wera cereleeely enoemped bdbre it. Tbe Romene 
alio hod fled to Veil, besoaght him to {fleoe him- 
eelf et their heed; bat he dedued thet he wee ready 
to do thia only in case the Roman people, now in 
the oapitol| would commit to the ddef oom* 
mitil Pontiua Oominiua, a youngs plebeian, had 
the eoorage and the good fortime to carry the mee* 
■age flrom the city. Camillua was unanimously ap* 
pmted dictator, and soon saw himself at the head of 
an anny oi 40,000 men. The Gauls were def6ate<^ 
■jtmI If^ft their camp by night. He now made a tri* 
mnphd entry into Rome, amidst the acclamations of 
the people and the army, who greeted him with the 
name ci Romulus, father of his country, and second 
founder of the city. But the city was a heap of 
mins, and the tribunes proposed that the whole 
Roman people should emigrate to Veii, while, at the 
same time, they sought to excite in the people appre- 
hensions of the power of Camillus. The senate, 
however, frustrate their designs, and Camillus re- 
tained tee dictatorship. Rome was rebuilt. The 
./fiquians, Volscians, the Etruscans, and even the 
Latins, now united against Rome. Camillus, for the 
third time dictator, anned the whole people, came 
to tee assistance of the military tribunes, who were 
surrounded by the Volscians, fired tee enemy’s camp, 
and gave the plunder to his soldiers. He teen took 
Bobs, tee chief city of the .^quians, and compelled 
tee Etruscans to retreat. He now triumphed for the 
third time, restored from the booty to the Roman 
ladies whi^ they had formerly contributed to tee 
accomplishment of his vow, and retired into a private 
station. Soon after, in b.o. 886, when the inhabi- 
tants of Antium attacked Rome, he was upp)inted 
consular tribune for the fourth time, obtained from 
hia ooUeagues tee chief command, and took severe 
vengeance on the enemy. His fifth consular tribunate 
himpened two years later. During his sixth consular 
tritnmate, b.o. 881, he attacked and defeated the re- 
volted Volscians, and the I’roenestines, who on this 
occasion were the allies of the former. The inhabi- 
tanta of Tusculum, against whom he then advanced, 
surrendered without resistance, and obtained the 
friendship of Rome, which they had lost by their own 
fault. Camillus was appointed dictator for the fourth 
time, B.O. 868, in order to opiX)8e the measures of 
Licinius and ^xtius, the tribunes of the people, who 
desired to have the office of consul thn>wn open to 
tee plebeians as well as the patricians; but he soon 

a ed the power, probably because he saw that 
ir resistance was useless. He was already 
eighty years old when the appearance of a new army 
of Gauls terrified Rome. He once more resiuned 
tee dictatorship B.a 867, attacked the Gauls, dis- 
persed them entirely, and obtained again the honour 
of a triumph. As new disturbances had broken out, 
Camillua did not lay down his office till the ferment 
was quelled. After this he caused a temple to Con- 
cord to be built near the capitol, retired from public 
life, and died soon after, b.o. 865, of the plague, 
greatly lamented by the ^mans. 

CAMISARDS, Calvinists in France (in the Ce- 
vennaa), who, in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in consequence of the persecution to which 
they were exposed after the revocation of tee Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, rose against the royal deputies. 
The name is usually thought to be derived from 
*oaini^* a provindal fonn of tee French word 
^diemiae,’ abf^ying a shirt, and it is said to have | 
been applied to them either because their ordinary 
outer garment was a kind of shirt or blouse, or 
^to aanae on certain occasions they wore their shirts 
above their other garments. The first occasion on 
whidi they broke out into ooen revolt airainst the I 


royal deputiea was on the night of the 24te of July, 
1702, when fifty of them attacked the house of the 
Abbd du Chayl% one who had signalised bimaelf by 
his cruelty during the persecutions. They set free 
tee prisoners whom they found oonfin^ in the 
dungeons, and put the abbd himself to death. This 
was the signal for a general rising of the moun- 
taineers. ^e government sent tro^ to punish the 
authors of these acts. A certain Jean Cavalier, a 
peasant, whom a fortune-teller had pointed out as 
the deliverer of Israel, placed himself at the head of 
the Camisards. His unlimited authority with his 
adherents, his talents, and courage, enabled him to 
oppose the measures of experienced generals with so 
much success that negotiation was substituted for 
force. The Marshal Villars in 1704 made a treaty 
with Cavalier, by virtue of which Cavalier himself 
was received into the royal service as a colonel. 
This treaty, however, did not satisfy his associates, 
because it did not concede to them liberty of con- 
science, and on that account Cavalier was reproached 
as a traitor who had sacrificed the cause of his co- 
religionists to his own interest. At the court, too, 
he was received with coldness, so that in a short 
time he was glad to go into voluntary exile. He 
went to England, where Queen Anne gave him a 
favourable reception. Voltaire, who became ac- 
quainted with him in London, speaks of him in high 
terms. At the time of his death Cavalier was 
general and governor of Jersey. The name camisards 
blancs (white camisards), or cadets de la croix (cadets 
of the cross), was given to a band of Roman Catholics 
formed to put down the Colvinistic camisards, who 
were called camisanls noirs, or black camisards. 

CAMLET, or Camblet (in French camelot), a 
name applied in England to a fabric made of long 
wool, hand spun, sometimes mixed with cotton or 
linen yarn. Various derivations of the word are 
given. Some consider it to be of the same root with 
camel, because it was originally made of camel’ s- 
hair; others derive it from the Arabic ^charnal,’ sig- 
nifying fine, because according to them it was origin- 
ally niade of the fine hair of the Angora goat. 

CAMOENS, Luib db, the most celebrated poet 
of the Portuguese, one of the great men whose merit 
was first recognized by posterity, while their own 
age suffered them to starve. He was bom at Lisbon 
probably in 1524, or 1525; for it appears from a 
catalogue of persfins embarking for the East Indies 
in 1550 that Camoens, whose age is there given at 
twenty-five years, offered himself as a volunteer for 
the campaign. According to others he was bom in 
1517. His father, Simon Vaz de Camoens, was a 
ship captain, and perished by shipwreck on the coast 
of Goa about 1552. Camoens studied at Coimbra. 
At that time writers were esteemed in proportion as 
they imitated the ancients. Ciimoens was inspired 
by the history of his country, and by the manners of 
his age. His lyric poems, like the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, belong to the litera- 
ture formed under the influence of Ch^tianity. After 
the completion of his studies he returned to Lisbon, 
where he fell deeply in love with a lady of the palace, 
Catharina d’Atayada. Violent passions are often 
joined with great talents — Camoens had both. He 
was exiled to Santarem on account of disputes in 
which his love for Catharina involved him. From 
despair he became a soldier, and served in the fleet 
which the Portuguese sent against Marocco. He 
composed poetry in the midst of battles, and as dan- 
ger iandled his genius, so genius animated his courage. 
An arrow deprived him of his right eye before Ceuta. 
He hoped teat his wounds would receives recompense, 
though his talents were not appreciated; but envy 
oDDoaed his claims. Full of indignation at seeing 
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fcimiolf nagleofetd, he embarked in 15^ for India. 
He landed at Qoa. Hie powerful Imagination wae 
excited by the heroic deeda of hie oonntrynien In thia 
quarter, and although he had much reaaon to complain 
M them, he ootdd not realat the deaire of celebrating 
thdr glory In an epic. But thia rfvadty of mind, eaaen- 
tial to the poet, la not eaaily united with the modera- 
tion which a dependent condition demanda Oamoena 
waa diapleaaed with the abuaea of the government in 
India, and wrote a aatire, which oaua^ hia baniah- 
ment to Macao. Soon after he was removed to the 
Moluocaa, but after three years of captivity a new 
viceroy recalled the decree of banishment against 
him, and appointed him administrator of the effects 
of deceased persons at Macao. His chief poem, the 
Lusiad, was composed partly during the period of his 
captivity, and partly while he held the office of ad- 
ministrator. Camoens was at last recalled from his 
banishment. At the mouth of the river Mekon, in 
Cochin China, he was shipwrecked, and saved him- 
self by swimming — ^holding in one hand above the 
water the manus^pt of his poem, the only treasure 
which he rescued from the waves, and which was 
dearer to him than life. In Gh)a he encountered new 
persecutions; he was confined in prison for alleged 
embezzlement of funds intrusted to him during bis 
tenure of office at Macao, and was not allowed, until 
his friends became responsible for him, to embark and 
return to Lisbon in 1569. King Sebastian, yet hardly 

S «t the age of childhood, took an interest in Camoens. 

e accepted the dedication of his epic (which ap- 
peared in two editions, varying both in the text and 
the orthography, in 1572), and being on the point of 
embarking on his expedition against the Moors in 
Africa, he felt mure sensibly than others the genius 
of the poet who, like him, loved dangers if they led 
to glory. But Sebastian was killed in a battle before 
Alca 9 ar in 1578. With him the royal family became 
extinct, and Portugal lost her independence. Every 
source of assistance, as well as eveiy hope of Camoens, 
was destroyed by this event. So great was his 
poverty that at night a slave, whom he bad brought 
with him from Inma, begged in the streets in order 
to support the life of his master. In this misery he 
yet wrote lyric poems, some of which contain the 
most moving complaints. This hero of Portuguese 
literature, the ornament of his country and of Euroj)e, 
died at iMt in 1579 at Lisbon. In 1596 a splendid 
monument was erected to his memory. Vasco da 
Gama’s expedition to India is the subject of his great 
poem. The parts of it which are best known are the 
episode of Ines de Castro, and the appearance of 
Adamastor who, by means of his power over the 
storms, aims to stop Gama’s voyage when he is 
about to double the Cape. In conformity to the taste 
of the time, Camoens united in this poem a narrative 
of the Portuguese history with the splendour of poetic 
description, and Christianity with mythological fables. 
He pleased himself with tracing &e descent of the 
Portuguese from the Homans, of whom Mars and 
Venus are considered the progenitors and protectors. 
Since fable ascribes to Bacchus the first conquest of 
India, it was natural to represent him as je^ous of 
the undertaking of the Portuguese. If the imitation 
of the works of classical antiquity has been of any dis- 
advantage to the Lusiad, the injury consists, perhaps, 
in a dinunution of the originality which one expects 
in a work in which India and Africa are described 
by an eye-witness. The versification of the Lusiad 
hiui something so charming and splendid that not only 
cultivated mindii, but even the common people, are 
enraptured by its luid learn by heart and sing 

its bMutiful stanzas, ^e general interest of the poem 
consists principally in the patriotic feeling which per- i 
vades it Hie national glory of the Portuguese ap- I 


pears here In every form whkh inventloa can lend 
to lt» and therefore the countrymen of Camoens 
must naturally admire this poem more than foreigners. 
Some critics pronounce the Lurfad a more powerf u l 
and pure historical painting than Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. A valuable edition of the Lusiad (Os 
Lusiadas, &c.) was published by Joze Maria de 
Souza-Botelho (Paris, 1817). It has been translated 
into English by Sir H. Fanshaw, by William Julius 
Mickle, and more recently by H P. Duff, by J. J. 
Aubertin (with Portuguese text), and by Sir R. F. 
Burton (with Life of Camoens, Commentaij, Ac.; 
6 vols.). The works of Camoens, besides the Lusiad, 
consist of sonnets, son^, odes, elegies, eclogues, re- 
doncitilot, epigrams, satires, letters, and three dramas 
(Amphit^on, after Plautus, King Seleucus, and the 
Love of Philodemus). (See the article Pobtuoubss 
I iANauAOB AND LiTERATUBE.) John Adsmson’s Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of L. de Camoens 
(London, 1820, two vols.), of wUch the second volume 
contains a criricism on ^ works, are valuable. See 
also Madame de Stael’s article respecting him in the 
Biographie Universelle (sixth vol.) 

CAMOMILE, or Chamomile (Amtkernii nobilU), 
a well-known plant belonging to the natural order 
Composites, and the sub-order Corymbifere. It is 
perennial, and has slender, trailing, hairy, and 
branched stems. The leaves are doubly pinnate, with 
linear pointed pinnse. The flower is white, with a 
ellow centre. Both leaves and flowers of this plant 
ave a strong though not unpleasant smell, and a 
very bitter nauseous taste; but the flowers are more 
bitter and aromatic than the leaves. The principal 
use for which camomile flowers are applied is to ex- 
cite vomiting and promote the operation of emetics. 
They have ukewise been substituted for Peruvian 
bark in the case of intermittent fevers or agues, par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe, but not with 
much success. Both the leaves and flowers are em- 
ployed in fomentations and poultices. Hiey are 
also administered in substance as a powder or ^ectu- 
ary, in infusion as tea, in decoction or extract, or in 
the form of an essential oil obtained by distillation. 
Camomile flowers are sometimes used by brewers as 
a substitute for hops. Distilled with water, an es- 
sential oil in small quantitieB is obtained of a green- 
ish colour and strong pungent taste. So fragrant is 
the camomile plant that the places where it grows 
wild, on open gravelly commons, may easily be dis- 
covered by the somewhat strawberry -like perfume 
which is emitted by treading on them. This quality 
has sometimes induced the cultivation of camomile 
for a green walk in gardens. The plant is very abun- 
dant in Cornwall and some other parts of England, 
and at Mitcham and in Derbyshire it is cultivated 
for the London market. — Wild camomile (Matricaria 
chamomiUa) is now out of use in England; but Its 
medicinal properties resemble those of common camo- 
mile, and it is still used in some parts of Europe. 

CAMONICA, or Valle Camonioa, a vaU^ in 
North Italy, formed by two branches of the Bhe- 
tian Alps, watered by the Oglio, and stretching 
about 50 miles from m.n.e. to B.8.W. as far as Lake 
Iseo. It is a principal thoroughfare between Italy 
and the Tyrol. 

CAMORHA, a well-organized association in Na- 
ples, the members of which (Camorristi) carried on ex- 
tortion as a regular business, and were to be found at 
markets, fairs, and all public gatherings in the exer- 
cise of their employment. They might even be hired 
to commit mu^er. The association extended its 
ramifications over the whole of Naples. It had cen- 
tral stations in all the large provincial towns, and 
twelve in the city of Naples, and It had a regular 
staff of reoruitiog officers. Under the former r^iime 
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il did not aim Atccmoeftlmeiit; bat ander the proaent 
more powerfal goremmeiit efforta are beiiig i^e to 
anpprM it Theoe efforta hove not yet been orowned 
with oomplete aucceea ; but it ia not denied that the 
power of the aaaodation haa been greatly diminiahed. 
tee membera no longer dare to carry on their buai- 
neaa openly. The army, which waa formerly infeated 
with them, and ia aaid atill to contain a conaiderable 
number, ia gradually being freed from them, and in 
every way they are being brought under the power 
of the law. 

CAMP means generally the place and aggregate 
body of tenta or huts for soldiers in the field. In 
modem times a difference is often made between 
camp and hivouaCy the former signifying the quarters 
of an army sheltered in tents ; the latter the situa- 
tion of one which dispenses with them, and remains 
either entirely in the open air, or, when time allows 
it, in huts built of branches, kc. (See Bivouac.) 
On the continent of Europe tents are now not much 
used ; and the term camp accordingly ia often em- 
ploy^ where bivouac might be used. 

Gamps, of course, are of very ancient origin, since 
almost all nations in their infancy lived as nomads, 
dwelling in tents, as is the case with many tribes in 
Asia and Africa at the present day, for example the 
Arabs. Among the (rreeks, the Lacediemonians 
seem to have been the first who devoted attention to 
the art of forming military camps. The form which 
they adopted was the circular, that being the form 
which was best calculated to enable the general, who 
had his tent in the centre, to have a view of the 
whole camp, and to despatch assistance in the shortest 
possible time to any part of the camp that might be 
attacked, llie Romans probaldy first carried the 
art of encampment to a high degree of perfection, on 
account of their many wars in distant and thinly 
settled regions, where their large annies found no 
cities to quarter in. Ceesar and several other Ro- 
man authors give us much information on their way 
of constructing a camp, and in Polybius we have a 
detailed description of the consular camp as it was 
made in his time. As this form of camp, with some 
modifications to suit different circumstances, con- 
tinued to be the usual one during the whole period of 
the Roman domination, and down to the time of the 
invention of gunpowder, it will be of advantage to 
give a description of it. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that a suitable position for the camp should 
be selected, and accordingly the task of fixing the site 
of the camp was sometimes assumed by the general 
himself ; but as a rule this was the duty of one of the 
military tribunes. When this was settled, a spot 
was chosen from which a view of the whole camp 
could be obtained, and this spot was marked by a 
white pole as the point from which the rest of the 
camp was measur^ out, and the place where the 
^neral's tent {prcetorium) was to be erected. The 
form of the camp was a square, and it was divided 
into two parts by a street 100 feet in breadth called 
the princtpia or na principality which ran across the 
camp. One of these divisions occupied about one- 
third of the whole space, the other the remaining 
two-thirds ; and it was in the former of these that 
the prsetorium was situated, with an open area around 
it extending 100 feet on all sides. On the right of 
the pnetorium was the forum or market-place, and 
on ue left the qucettoriumy where were the camp- 
stores under the superintendence of the quaestor. 
Beyond these again on each side there were select 
bodies of horse and foot taken from the extraordu 
nariety and behind this whole line of the encampment, 
and separated from it bv a street 100 feet broad, was 
the place reserved for we main body of the extraor- 
djnaiiea, and for foreigners and oooasional auxiliary 


troops. Immediately in front of the line of the en« 
orapment first described the tents of the military 
tribunes and of the prafectiy or officers of the allies, 
were erected, the former before the forum and qums- 
torium, the latter before the select bodies of horse 
and foot. These tents lined the principia on the side 
of the pnetorium. On the other side of the piinoi- 
pia the main body of the army was quartered, the 
allies being stationed on the right and left, the two 
Roman legions which belonged to every consular 
army in the middle. The whole was surrounded 
with a ditch {fotta) and a rampart (ra/lum) at the 
distance of 200 feet from the tents. On every side 
of the camp there was a gate. That behind the 
prsetorium was called porta prcetoria, the one on the 
opposite side porta derumana. The other two were 
at the ends of the principia, and were called resp^- 
tively porta principalis dcxtra and sinistra. The 
camp was improved in strength and convenience ac- 
cording to the time that it was occupied, and in some 
cases, from the want of fortresses, it was made the 
basis of their military operations. 

Since the invention of gunpowder intrenched camps, 
such as that just descril^cl, are of very little service, 
as they afford no protection against projectiles shoi 
from long ranges. What are usually known as in- 
trenched cam^Ns at the present day are much more 
elaborate affairs and cover a much greater area. They 
may consist of intrenched areas permanently con- 
nected with and under the protection of fortified 
places ; thus they are sometimes attached to certain 
large cities on the chief roads, partly in onler to 
defend them against the first attack of the enemy, 
and to prevent his poBsessing himself easily of the 
important resources which they affonl, partly to give 
to retreating armies rallying-points able to furnish 
support to numerous soldiers. Camps which, though 
intrenched, are to be occupied merely for the period 
of a campaign, or which serve as a refuge for a few 
days only to a subordinate army, are termed * lines ’ 
or ‘ temporary positions.’ An example of the former 
was exhibited by the extensive lines of Torres Vedras. 

' From the perfection of modem artillery strong de- 
; tached forts form the chief defensive feature of in- 
trenched camps of the present day. For tem))orarv 
encampments in the field a f)osition is selected such 
as is not only well supplied with wood, forage, water, 
and the other necessaries of a camp, but also one that 
may be easily defended; rifle- trenches, gun-pits, &:o., 
may be constructed, sentinels of course being posted 
to provide against surprises. 

It has recently become common to form camps in 
time of peace for the sake of disciplining the soldiers 
to a camp life, and exercising them in the evolutions 
connected with camps. These are called camps of 
instruction^ of which we have examples in the camp 
formed for the British troops at Aldershot, and in 
the temporary camps pitched throughout the country 
for the training of the militia and volunteers. 

CAMPAGNA, a town, Naples, province of Prin- 
cipato Citra, 18 miles x.n.k. of Salerno, surrounded 
by high mountains. It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and contains a superb cathedral, three parish churches, 
several convents, a college, an hospital, and a monl- 
de-pUtc; and has some trade and a large fair, held 
August 1. Pop. 9028. 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, a territory in Italy 
which comprehends the greater part of old Latium, 
from 30 to 40 miles wide and 100 long. We usually 
understand by it the desert plain which commenoes 
near Ronciglione or Viterbo, and including the Pon* 

' tine Marshes^ extends to Terracina. In the middle 
of this region lies Rome, on its seven bills, and on 
the Tiber. The lakes of the Campagna are evi- 
dently craters of extinct volcanoes. Tbns the Lake 
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RegiUuf Above Frascati, lias at the bottom of an in* 
veiSed oone of hard, black lava^ rising in wild and 
naked masife from 40 to 60 feet high. The oraters 
oontalning the l^akes of Albano and Nemi, have a 
very regular oonioal form. The Lake of Albano is 
also remarkable for its aqueduct, or emu^aritm, one 
of the most ancient and excellent works of the 
Romans, which discharges the waters of the lake 
through the mountains. It answers its original pur- 
pose even at the present day. There are, uso, many 
sulphur springB here, particularly between Borne and 
Tivoli, where the water issues almost boiling from 
the earth, and forms the Lake of Solfatara, which 
contains floating islands, consisting of a calcareous 
deposit, that collects round substances thrown into 
the water. The vapours which rise from the ground 
all over the Gampagna, and especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of this l^e, are the cause of the malaria 
which renders the whole district so unhealthy. The 
soil of the Gampagna is in general dry, but very 
fertile in the lower parts, though its cultivation 
is much neglected. From Monteroai to the hills of 
Albano a tree is seldom to be seen. Dispersed over 
the Gampagna single huts are sometimes seen lean- 
ing against the ruins of old towers or temples, and 
patched up from their fragments. In the middle of 
the summer, when malarial fevers render a resi- 
dence in the Gampagna very dangerous, all the in- 
habitants who can do so take refuge in the neigh- 
bouring towns or in Rome itself ; or they may retire 
with their cattle to the mountains. Many of the 
great numbers of sick persons who fill the Roman 
hospitals during the mouths of July, August, and 
September are chiefly inhabitants of the country. 
B^des their huts, innumerable ruins of temples, dr- 
ouses, and monuments are scattered over the Gam- 
pagna, particularly near the Via Appia ; and long 
rows of aqueducts, some in ruins, some in a state 
of preservation, are overgrown with ivy and other 
plants. In the winter flocks of sheep pasture in 
these solitudes ; during the summer they are driven 
up the Apennines. Herds of half -wild cattle remain 
during the whole year in the Gampagna. Their 
keepers, however, soon become a pr^ to the pesti- 
lence, or fall into a gradual decline. I^ey are mostly 
natives of the mountains, and serve the proprietors 
of the herds for trifling wages. Bonstetten saw at 
Torre Patemo, very near Rome, a herd of several 
hundred cows, the proprietors of which did not con- 
sider it worth while to milk them, though milk is as 
dear in Rome as in other large cities. The herds- 
men are mounted, and armed with long lances, with 
which they manage the cattle very skilfully. Scarce- 
ly a ninth part of the Gampagna is cultivated ; the 
rest is used for pasturage. In the times of the 
ancient Romans, this droary solitude exhibited a 
smiling picture of abundance and fertility. Yet even 
in those times the climate was far from being a 
healthy one. Strabo, Livy, Gicero, Horace, and 
others agree in describing the districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, Ardea, and other towns which 
stood in what is now the Gampagna di Roma, as ex- 
tremely unwholesome, especially at certain seasons 
of the year ; and it was only through the greatest 
exertions on the part of the ancient cultivators, and 
the numerous aids to cultivation that stood at their 
oommand, that thin tract, now so desolate, was then 
made so productive. There is no doubt, however, 
that the malaria is much more injurious now than it 
was in the time of the Romans. The most probable 
supposition is that its inoreaBed malig^ty was caused 
by the devastations of the barbarians, when the 
waters became stagnant from the want of human 
faiduBtary. Several of the popes, particularly Pius 
VI., have attempted to lessen the inssJuhrity of the 


air by the draining of the Pontine Marshes which 
form the southern portion of the tract. Recently 
the Italian government has taken up the proUem^ 
and by the year 1897 is reported to have laid out 
on reclamation works about £360,000, betides what 
has been spent by private persons. Much good is 
said to have already been done by the planting of 
the Eucal.yptus globulus^ or bine gum-tree, in certain 
localities. 

CAMPAIGN generally denotes the season during 
which armies keep the field. Formerly, when war 
was not carried on with so much impetuosity as at 
present, campaigns lasted only during the wanner 
months; and towards winter the troops went into 
winter quarters, when the officers of the opposing 
armies often met very amicably at balls and other 
entertainments; but of late armies have kept the 
field through the winter till a decisive victory has 
been gained Thus the Germans in the recent war 
with France prosecuted the siege of Paris all through 
the winter, while at the same time other armies were 
operating in different parts of France. 

CAMP AN, Jeannb Louise Henbibtts (originally 
Oenet), bom at Paris, October 6, 1752, became reader 
to the daughters of I^uis XV.; gained the favour of 
the wife of the dauphin, afterwards the Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who gave her in marriage to the son of 
her private secretary, M. Gampan, and appointed her 
the first lady of the l)ed-chamber. Madame Gampan 
gave her patroness many proofs of fidelity and attach- 
ment, and wished to follow her into the temple after 
the 10th of August, 1792, which, however, P4thion 
did not allow. Aft^ the fall of Robespierre, Ma- 
dame Gampan established a boarding-school for the 
education of young ladies at St. Germain, which 
soon acquired a wide reputation. On this account 
Napoleon appointed her the principal of an institu- 
tion founded by him for the daughters of the officers 
of the Legion of Honour, at Ecouen, which she or- 
ganized and superintended for seven years. After 
the restoration Louis XVIII. abolished this institu- 
tion, and Madame Gampan lost her situation. Her 
only son died in 1821, in consequence of ill-treatment 
inflicted because he was a relation of Marshal Ney. 
Madame Gampan died at Mantes in 1822. Of her 
Memoirs respecting the Private Life of the Queen 
Marie Antoinette, with Recollections of the Times 
of Louis XIV. XV. and XVI., in four vols. (trans- 
lated into English 1828), the fifth edition appeared 
at Paris 1824. They contain interesting oontribu- 
tions to the history of the French revolution. Her 
Journal Anecdotique (Paris, 1824), and her Gorre- 
spondance iu4dite avec la Reine Hortense (Paris, 
1835), are rich in piquant anecdotes of Napoleon, 
Alexander I., and others. 

GAMPANA, La, a town in Spain, Andalusia, 
province of, and 32 miles N.E. by E. Seville, left 
bank Madre-Vieja, an affluent of the Guadalouivir. 
It has two squares, a parish church, two endowed 
schools, a town-hall, insecure and unhealthy prison, 
public storehouse, cemetery, and several fountains, 
^e inhabitants are engag^ in weaving, briok-mak- 
ing, expressing oil, estivating grain, and rearing 
cattle. Pop.(1887>. 4227. 

GAMPAJ^ARIO, a town in Spain, Estremadura, 
province of, and 62 miles E. by B. Badajos, 3 
mileB N.E.w. Gastuera^ with narrow, ill-built, and 
neglected streets; a pariah church, chapel of ease, 
two endowed schools, a town -house, prison, Ac. 
Manufactures — linen fabrics, esparto ropes, wine, 
and oil Trade— grain, wool, and esparto. Pop. 7007. 

GAMPANELLA, Tommabo, bom 6th September, 
1668, at Stilo, in Galabria^ in Italy, famous for his 
talents and misfortunes. He displayed great qnidt- 
ness of parts when quite young, and at the age of 
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t tft ei «iife6i<ed into tbe order of the I>oinfaioene. 
fie etodied theology and other branohee of know- 
ledge with aandni^, bat waa principally attracted 
by idiiloeophy. 4lie opinion! of Aiietotlej then 
generally taught in the i^ooIb, appeared to him im- 
•atiafaotory ; and in 1591 he published at Naples a 
work entiUed Philosophia Sensibos demonstrata, in- 
tended to show the futility of the prevailing doc- 
trines. This book procured him some admirers, and 
more enemies. He then went to Borne, and after- 
wards to Florence, where he was well received by 
the Grrand-duke Ferdinand. In 1598 he returned to 
Naples, and revisited shortly after Calabria, where, 
in &e following year, he was arrested on a charge of 
oonimiraoy against the Spanish government, to which 
Naples was &en subject. A scheme was imputed to 
him of having engage the Turks to assist him in 
making himself master of Calabria. On this im- 
probaMe and apparently unfounded accusation he 
was imprisoned, and after being repeatedly tortured, 
oondenmed to perpetual confinement. In this situa- 
tion he wrote many learned works, afterwards pub- 
lished. At length, in 1626, Po{» Urban VIII. 
rocured his removal to Borne, and in 1629 gave bitn 
is liberty, and bestowed on him a pension. Dread- 
ing some further persecution from the Spaniards, he 
withdrew in 1634 to France, where he was honour- 
ably received by Louis XIII. and Richelieu, and 
much esteemed by the learned men of that oountiy. 
He died at the monastery of his order in Paris in 
1639. Among his numerous works may be men- 
tioned his Atheismus Triumphatus (1631); Monar- 
chia Mesaiie (Aix, 1 633) ; a Defence of Homan Cath- 
olicism and the Papal Supremacy; Discorsi della 
Libertk (Aix, 1633); Pro^mus Philosophise In* 
staurandae (Frankf. 1617); De Sensu ^nim et 
Magia (Frankf. 1620); De Monarchia Hispanica 
Discursus (Amsterdam, 1640). A Life of Cam* 
panella^ by Baldsu:chini, was published at Naples in 
twovols. (1840-43). 

CAMPANIA, the ancient name of a province of 
Italy, in the late Kingdom of Naples, which, partly 
on account of its natural curiosities, including Ve- 
suvius, the Phlegrsean fields, the Lake of Avemus, 
and partly for its remarkable fertility, was a favour- 
ite resort of the distinguished Romans, who built there 
ma gnifi cent country houses. Cunue, Puteoli, Naples, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, BaisB, StabisB, Salemum, and 
Capua, the principm cities of Campania, are names 
rich in classical associations. The Appian and Latin 
Ways led into the interior of this charming pro- 
vince. Even now Campania, or the province of 
Caserta, is the most beautiful and fruiUul part of 
Italy, and no traveller can wish for a more delight- 
ful country than the fields of Campania, filled in 
the month of April with barley 4 feet high, and 
adorned with lofty poplars, which are connected by 
luxuriant vines, forming a canopy over the fields. 
‘There,* says Goethe, ‘it is worth while to till the 
ground.’ 

CAMPANILE, a detached tower in some parts 
of Italy, erected for the purpose of containing bells. | 
Several of them have deviated considerably from the 
perpendicular, in consequence of their great height 
and narrowness of base. The campanile of Pisa, 
called Torre Pendente^ or Hanging Tower, is one of 
the most remarkable. The architects of it were 
Bonano of Pisa, and Willhelm of Innsbruck, and it 
was begun in 1174. The tower consists of eight 
stories, each of whidi is surrounded by columns, and 
it indines nearly 18 feet from the peipendioular. 
Another odebrated campanile is that whidi was 
begun at Florence in 1884, after the designs of 
GHotto^ uid finished by Taddeo i^Mldi Its height 
H^litoaobes 800 feet, and It is adorned with finy- 


four bass-reliefs, and sixteen statues, representing 
Mblioal, pagan, and allegorioal subjects. Giotto in- 
tended to surmount this tower with a spire of nearly 
100 feet in height, but his intention was never carried 
out. The Torre degli Asinelli and the Torre Garis- 
enda at Bologna are also remarkable specimens of the 
Campanile. Boo Bologna. 

CAMPANULA, a genua of plants belonging to 
the natural order Campanulacese, distinguished by 
the bell-shape of the corolla; hence the name derived 
from the Italian campano, a beU. Almost all the 
npedes have long white roots of an excellent quality; 
that of rampion (Campanula rapunculiu) is used as 
food in France and Itd^ Many of the species are 
showy garden flowers, ^e common Scottish blue- 
bell (Campanula rotundifolia) is a well-known wild 
flower. Tbe pyramidal bell-flower (Campanula pyra- 
midalu)f nam^ from its pyramidid stem, on wMch, 
for at least two months, appears a succession of blue- 
bells, is a splendid species, a native of Istria and 
Savoy, and first cultivated in Britain by Gerarde. 
For a long time it was a fashionable flower in the 
halls of the nobility, and was usually trained in a 
spreading fan-shape, so as to cover the fireplace in 
summer; and for this purpose it is still esteemed in 
Holland. The Canterbury -bell (Campanula medium) 
is a well-known garden-flower, with double and single 
varieties; blue, red, purple, and white coloured. I'be 
clustered campanula (Campanula ghmerata) is a rock 
or pot j)lant, and requires a dry poor soil in order to 
bring out the vivid tints of the corolla. It is of very 
easy culture. 

CAMPANULACE.®, a natural order of herba- 
ceous and shrubby plants, generally abotmding in a 
a bitter, white juice. Their leaves are alternate 
and entire, rarely opposite. Their flowers form 
spikes, thyrsi, or heads. They have a monosepalous 
calyx, with four, five, or eight persistent divisions, 
and a regular or irregular mono^talous bell-shaped 
corolla, having its limb divided into as many lobes 
as there are divisions in the calyx. The stamens are 
five in number, the anthers free, or brought together 
in the form of a tube. The ovary is inferior or semi- 
inferior, with two or more cells, each containing 
numerous seeds. l*he style is simple, terminated by 
a lobed stigma, sometimes surrounded by hairs. The 
fruit is a capsule crowned by the limb of the calyx, 
with two or more cells opening either by means of 
holes which are formed near the upper part, or by 
incomplete valves. The seeds are very small and 
very numerous. Lindley enumerates 28 genera and 
600 species belonging to this order. They are chiefly 
natives of the temperate and colder clii^teB of the 
northern hemisphere. 

CAMPBELL, Archibald, Earl and Marquis of 
Ajrgyle, was boro in 1598. He was a zealous par- 
tisan of the Covenanters. Charles I. created him a 
marquis in 1641, notwithstanding the opposition he 
had shown to his favourite object of effecting a con- 
formity between the churches of Scotland and Eng- 
land. It was by his persuasion that Charles IT. 
visited Scotland, and was crowned at Scone in 16r>l 
At the Restoration he waa confined in the Tower 
for five months, and was then sent to Scotland, 
where he was tried for high treason in connection 
witfc the death of Charles I., and beheaded ip 1661. 

CAMPBELL, Archibald, Earl of Argyle, was 
the son of the above, and served the king with great 
bravery at the battle of Dunbar, and was excluded 
from the general pardon by Cromwell in 1664, for 
his exertions in favour of the royal cause. He was 
afterwards made a privy-councillor and one of the 
lords of the treasury. Vhien the Duke of York was 
in Holland, advantage was taken of the Farl of Ar- 
gyle’s refusal to take ccmtradiotory oaths, to try him 
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for treafloi^ aad ho wio onoe more oondomnod 
to tnffer death by a moot iniqultoiia aot He, how- 
ever, eeoaped to Holland, from whenoe he returned 
wiUi eeve^ other disaffected persons, and landed in 
the Highlands, with a view of aiding the Hoke of 
Monmouth. Ihe plan, however, failed; and he was 
taken by some country people, who conveyed him to 
Sdinburgh, where he was l^headed in 1686. 

CAMPBELL, Gbokoe, a distinguished Scottish 
divine, was bom at Aberdeen in 1709. He was edu- 
cated at Marischal College, and afterwards articled 
to a writer of the signet at Edinburgh. In 1741 he 
relinquished the law and studied divinity. In 1769 
he was appointed principal of Marischal College. In 
1768 he published his celebrated Dissertation on 
Miradee, m answer to the Essay on Miracles of Mr. 
Hume. This Dissertation was translated into the 
French and Dutch lan^i^es. In 1771 Campbell 
was chosen professor of divinity, and in 1776 gave to 
the world ms Philosophy of l^etoric, which estab- 
lished his reputation as an accurate grammarian, a 
sound critic, and a tasteful scholar. He also pub- 
lished occasional sermons. The last work which he 
lived to publish was his Translation of the Gospels, 
with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes (two vols. 
4t^. He died in 1796. 

CAMPBELL, John, the second Duke of Ajgyle, 
and Duke of Greenwich, was the son of Archibald, 
first duke of Ajgyle, and was bom in 1678. In 1706 
he served under the Duke of Marlborough, and was 
brigadier-general at the battle of Eamilies. He also 
distinguished himself as a statesman, and was a pro- 
moter of the union, for which he incurred considerable 
odium in his own country. He commanded at the 
battles of Oudenarde and Malplaquet with great 
honour, and assisted at the sieges of Lisle and Ghent. 
For these services he was made a Knight of the Gar- 
ter in 1710, and the year following was sent ambas- 
sador to Charles III. of Spain. He was also ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the English forces 
there. In 1712 he had the military command in 
Scotland, of which post he was soon after deprived 
for opposing the court measures; but on the accession 
of George 1. he was restored, and received additional 
honours. In 1716 he engaged the Earl of Mar’s 
army at Dunblane, and forced the Pretender to quit 
the kingdom. In 1718 he was created an English 
peer with the title of Duke of Greenwich. He ^ed 
successively several high offices, of which he was de- 
prived for his opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, but 
on the removal of that minister he was replaced. He 
died in 1743, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where is a noble monument to his memory. 

CAMPBELL, John, a miscellaneous writer, was 
bom at Edinburgh, Mar. 8, 1708, and removed, when 
yotmg, to England. His earliest productions are not 
certainly known; but in 1736 he published the Mili- 
tary History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough (two vols. folio), which gained him so 
much reputation, that he was engaged, soon after, to 
assist in writing the ancient part of the Universal 
History, in sixty vols. 8vo. In 1742 he published 
the first two volumes of the Lives of the Admirals 
and other British Seamen, the two last volumes of 
which appeared in 1744. In 1746 commenced the 
publicamon of the Biographia Britannica, one of the 
most important under^ddngs in which Campbell was 
•engaged. The articles written by him, extending 
through four volumes of the work, are, both in point 
of style and matter, much superior to those of his 
coadjutors. They are liable, however, to one gene- 
ral censure arising from the almost unvarying strain 
of ]>anegyric in which the writer indulges, and which 
has repeatedly subjected him to oritioal animadver- 
sion. In 1760 he published the Present State of 


Europe, containing mndi historical and politioai in* 
fonnarion. He was then emphyed on &e modem 
part of the Universal History. His last and favour- 
ite work was a Political Survey of Ghreat Britain 
(1774, two vols. 4to). Campbell died December 28, 

1776. 

CAMPBELL, John, Lord, Lord-chanoellor of 
England, was the son of Dr. George Campbell, min- 
ister of Cupar-Fife, and bom at Springfield, near 
that town, on Sept. 16, 1779. He was educated at 
the grammar-sch^l of Cupar, and at the early a^ 
of twelve entered the Univerdty of St. Andrews in 
Nov. 1791, the same year with Dr. Chalmers, for the 
purpose, like him, of studying for the church. After 
remaining, however, for some years at college, he 
resolved to abandon the clerical for a more congeal 
profession, and determined to try his fortune in Lon- 
don. In 1798 he accordingly quitted his native 
country for the metropolis, and arriving there suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, by the good offices of Mr. (after- 
wards Serjeant) Sparse, who was then its editor, 
the appointment of reporter and theatrical critic to 
the Morning Chronicle. Shortly afterwards he re- 
solved to devote himself to the law, and in Nov. 1800 
entered himself a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
1806 was called to the bar. He travelled the Oxford 
circuit, and obtained considerable practice, besideii 
making there the friendship of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 
In 1830 he succeeded in being elected as member for 
Stafford, and in 1832 was appointed soIicitor-generaL 
In 1834, on the retirement of Sir William Home, he 
became attorney-general, and the same year, on the 
transfer of Jeffrey to the bench, was elected one of 
the members for the city of Edinburgh, a post which 
he continued to hold till 1841. In that year he was 
created Lord-chancellor of Ireland, and raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Campbell of St. An- 
drews. He had scarcely, however, assumed his oj05- 
cial duties in Ireland when he quitted office with the 
Melbourne ministry; and having now more leisure on 
his hands, set himself to the composition of his Lives 
of the Chancellors, the first series of which was pub- 
lished early in 1846, and speedily became popular. 
On the accession of Lord John Russell to power in 
that year he accepted the chanceUorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster, but still continued assiduously his lite- 
rary labours, completing, in seven volumes, his Lives 
of the Chancellors, and adding two other supplemen- 
tal volumes, entitled Lives of the Chief -justices of 
England. In 1850, on the retirement of Lord Den- 
man, he was appointed chief-justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, and in riiat capacity proved a most efficient 
judge. In 1859, on Lord Ps^erston’s re-accession 
to £be premiership, Lord Campbell reached the high- 
est leg^ dignity in the British empire, by being rai^ 
to the woolsack as lord-chancellor. After attaining 
the age of fourscore and upwards, with all his facul- 
ties, bodily and mental, in full vigour, he was found 
dead in his chair, on the momi^ of Sunday, 28d 
June, 1861. 

CAMPBELL, Thomas, one of the most distin- 
guished of modem poets, was bom at Glasgow in 

1777, and educated at its university, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by the excellence of his poetical 
translations from the Greek. After leaving the uni- 
versity he resided for a short time in Edinburgh; 
and all at onoe attained the senith of his fame 
publishing, in 1799, his Pleasures of Hope. It pro< 
duced an extraord^ary sensation, and soon became 
a familiar book at almost every hearth throughoui 
the kingdom where the beauties of true poetry wen 
undent^ and appreciated. For this honour it wa 
indebted not more to the graces of its style than th' 
noble purity of ite thoughts. Aifter the pnfalioatio) 
of this poem he went over to Germany, where h 
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met Kkpstoek at CEambiirg, end Tidted the eoene 
of the battle of Hohenlinden, celebrated in one of the 
moot femone of hie early poems. The appearaaoe of 
the Bnglieh fleet oatued him to leave Altona, where 
he had reeided for some time. Daring this tour 
several of his best l^ice were written or suggested, 
among them The Eule of Erin, Ye Mariners of 
Bnglimd, and The Battle of the ^tic. In 1808 a 
new edition of the Pleasures of Hope and other 
poems appeared, and in that year too he married. 
Settling in London, he devoted himself to literary 
work, and in 1805 obtained a pension of £200, 
through the influence of Fox, of whose politics he 
was an admirer. After this he appears for a time 
to have given his attention less to poetry than prose, 
but in 1809 he again made his appearance as a 
poet, and published Gertrude of Wyoming, which 
some eminent critics have considered superior to the 
Pleasures of Hope, though the public appear to have 
judged differently. In 1814 he visited Paris, and 
in the following year he received a legacy of over 
£4000. In 1819, by his Sp^imens of the British 
Poets, accompanied with critical essays, he proved 
himself the possessor of great critical acumen and 
an admirable prose style. In 1820 he became editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, a post which he 
held till 1830. In 1824 he published his poem 
Theodric, which, though not devoid of fine passages, 
scarcely sustained his reputation. For some years 
after he took an active interest in measures for the 
emancipation of Greece and Poland, and for the 
foundation of the London University, of which he 
considered himself the originator. He was elected 
rector of his native university in 1826-29. In 
1828 his wife died, and thenceforth his vigour, 
both bodily and mental, began to decline ; and 
though he afterwards published Letters from the 
South (1887), describing a visit which he had paid 
to Algiers, a Life of Mrs. Siddons (1834-42), and 
a Life of Petrarch, and either wrote or edited the 
Life and Times of Frederick the Great, he signally 
failed to equal his far more youthful efforts. In 
1831-32 he was editor of the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, and in 1 832 he founded the Polish Association. 
Among works not mentioned above are; The Ad- 
vent, a hymn ; Love and Madness ; Lord Ulliids 
Daughter; The Wounded Hussar; Gilderoy; The 
Soldier's Dream; Judith; The Name Unknown; 
The Turkish Lady; Lochiel’s Warning; The Rain- 
bow ; The Last Man ; Navarino ; Pilgrim of Glen- 
coe; Moonlight; &c. He died at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
on June 15th, 1844, and was interred at Poet’s 
Comer in Westminster Abbey, close to the tomb of 
Addison. See the Life and Letters by Beattie (1840), 
and Redding’s Literary Reminiscences of Campbell 
(1859). 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal and pari, burgh of 
Scotland, in Argyleshire, on the peninsula of Kintyre, 
at the head of an inlet of the sea about 2 miles in 
length by less than one in breadth, which appears 
quite landlocked by reason of a conical insular rock 
lying at its mouth, and intercepting the view of 
the sea. The passage into the bay is by the N. side 
of this rocky mass, which is called Island-Davar, 
and is attached to the mainland on the 8. side by a 
spit of shingle. The town is mostly of modem 
erection, and lies round the head of the bay. It 
has county and town halls, a custom-house, &c., and 
on old granite cross, sculptured with foliage. In 
1700 it was erected into a royal burgh, through the 
interest of the Argyle family, whose family name 
was conferred upon it in compliment. Anciently 
called Dadmadhain. There are many distil- 
leries in the town and vicinity, and the trade con- 
riets chiefly in the export of whisky and farm pro- 


duce. The hening-flshery is carried on, and there 
is a ship-building yard, from which iron vessels 
averaging from 1000 to 2500 tons are launched. 
Ropes, nets, &o., are also manufactured. Some coal 
is mined in the neighbourhood. It unites with Ayr, 
Irvine, Inverary, and Oban to return one member 
to Parliament. Pop. in 1881, 7698 • in 1901, 8284. 

CAMPE, JoAOHiM Hkinrioh, a German author, 
boro at Deensen (Brunswick) in 1746, studied for 
the. church, acted for some time as a teacher in various 
positions, and in 1786 was chosen by the govern- 
ment of Brunswick to superintend and reform the 
schools of that duohy. He became likewise the 
h^d of a school-book publishing house at Bruns- 
wick, and his own works, which were issued from 
it, contributed greatly to extend its reputation. 
These consist principally of educational works and 
books for youth, the most successful being Robinson 
the Younger, an adaptation of Defoe’s Robinson 
Orusoe. This attained an immense popularity, 
being translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe. Cam;)e died on Oct. 22nd, 1818. 

CAMPEACHVr, or Ca&ipkoiir, a seaport town of 
Mexico, in the state and on the bay of the same 
name, on the w. coast of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
about 100 miles 8.w. of Merida, with which it is con- 
nected by a railway. It contains a citadel, a uni- 
versity with a museuin, a hospital, and a handsome 
theatre. Campeaohy isau important mart for logwood 
or Campeachy wood, of which great quantities are 
exported. Other important exports ore wax and 
henequen or sisal-hemp. Owing to the shallowiies^ 
of the roadstead large vessels have to anchor 5 or 
6 miles off. A lightlioiise has recently been erected. 
Pop. (1895), 16,631. The State of Campeachy has 
an area of 18,087 sq. miles, and a pop. (1895) of 
88,121. The Bay of Campeachyt part of the Gulf 
of Mexico, lies on the s.w. of the ))eninBala of 
Yucatan, and on the N. of the province of Tabasco. 

CAMPEGGI, or Campegqio, Lokknzo, Cardinal, 
bom in 1474, succeeded his father as professor of 
law in the University of Pudua in 1511, and gained 
a high reputation. When holding this office he mar- 
ried, and became the father of several children ; but 
having lost his wife, took orders, and in a short period 
rose to be a distinguished ecclesiastic. Pope Julius 
11. made him Bishop of Feltri, and Leo X., after 
giving him a cardinal’s hat, employed him on several 
important missions, the execution of which gave him 
some prominence in connection with the Reformation. 
One of his missions was to Germany, for the purpose 
of regaining Luther; and another to England, to 
attempt to levy a tithe for defraying the expense of a 
war against the Turks. He failed signally in both ; 
but during the latter, so far ingratiated liimself with 
Henry VIII. as to be made Bishop of Salisbury. 
Under Clement VII. he was sent as legate to the 
diet of NUrnberg, where be vainly endeavoured to 
unite the princes in opposition to Luther; and to 
the diet of Augsburg, where he had the mortification 
of witnessing the delivery of the celebrated Con- 
fession which bears its name. He again visited Eng- 
land, with extensive powers to decide in the question 
of divorce between Henry VIII. and his queen 
Catherine ; but his temporizing measures lost him the 
confidence of all parties, ar»d he was obliged to return 
shorn of his bishopric of Salisbuiy. Notwithstand- 
ing his repeated failures, he managed to remain 
high in favour at the papal court ; and at his death, 
in 1 639, was archbishop of his native town, Bologna. 

CAMPEN, or Kampen, a town and port of Hol- 
land, in the province of Overijisel, 45 miles E.N.S. of 
Amsterdam, on the Ijssel near its influx into the 
Zuiderzee, and where it is crossed by a bridge. It has 
four old gates, and the remains of its former de- 
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fences have been eonrerted into fine promenedee. 
Its principal buildings are a ohtiroh of the 14th oen- 
tuiT, an elegant townhouse, built in an antique style, 
nnd a custom-house. Anciently it was one of the 
most flourishing of the Hanse towns ; and its oom- 
meroe after a period of decline has again to some 
extent revived. Its manufactures also suffered, but 
it still produces machinery, steam-engines, hosiery, 
cigars, sc. It has also ship-building yards. Several 
canals intersect it, and a railway line from Germany 
through Zwolle terminates here. Campen is said 
to have been the birthplace of Thomas k Kempis. 
Pop. (1892) 18,908. 

CAMPEN, or Kampen, Jacob de, a leader of 
the Anabaptists, who, when driven out of Upper 
Germany, attempted to diffuse their dogmas over 
the Low Countries. In 1534 John of Leyden nomi- 
nated him Bishop of Amsterdam. He went to take 
possession of his see, but met with a cruel death at 
the hands of the people. 

CAMPEN, Jan van, so called from the town of 
Campen, in Holland, where he was born about 1490, 
was professor of Hebrew at Louvain from 1619 to 
1581. He travelled much throughout Europe, and 
died of the plague at Friburg in 1638. He wrote 
a Ijatin paraphrase of the Psalms, which has been 
translated into the chief European languages. 

CAMPER, Peter, physician and anatomist, was 
bom at Leyden in 1722, and died at the Hague on 
April 7, 1789. He distinguished himself in anatomy, 
surgery, obstetrics, and medical jurisprudence, and 
also as a writer on the beautiful. From 1750 to 
1756 he was professor of medicine at Franeker, and 
from the latter year to 1763 at Amsterdam. Hence- 
forth till his resignation in 1773 he held a profes- 
sorship at Groningen. His Dissertation on the Na- 
tural Varieties, &c., is the first work in which was 
thrown much light on the varieties of the human 
species, which the author distinguishes by the shape 
of the skull. His Treatise on the Natural Difference 
of Features in Persons of various Countries and Ages, 
and on Beauty as exhibited in Ancient Paintings and 
Engravings, followed by a method of delineating 
various sorts of heads with accuracy, is intended to 
prove that the rules laid down by the most cele- 
brated limners and painters are very defective. His 
general doctrine is, that the difference in form and 
^cast of countenance proceeds from the facial angle. 
See Faoe. 

CAMPERDOWN, or Camperduin, a stretch of 
sandy hills or downs in Holland, province North 
Holland, between the North Sea and the small vil- 
lage of Camp, off which the British, under Admiral 
Duncan, gained a hard-won victory over the Dutch, 
under De Winter, October 11, 1797. For this vic- 
tory Admiral Duncan was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. His son became 
Earl of Camperdown, and this title still belongs to a 
descendant. 

CAMPHOR is a white resinous substance, of 
peculiar and powerful smell, extracted from two or 
three kinds of trees of the laurel tribe, that grow in 
the islands of the East Indies and China. Of these 
the principal is the Laurus (Cinnamomum) eamphora 
of Japan, Formosa, and China. It is of considerable 
height, much branched, and has ovate, acuminate, 
smooth, ribbed leaves, of a pale yellowish-green 
colour on the upper side, and bluish-green beneath. 
The flowers are small, white, and stand on stalks 
which issue from the junction of the leaves and 
branches. Camphor is found in every part of the 
trees; in the interstices of the perpendicular fibres, 
and in the veins of the wood, in the crevices and 
knots, in the pith, and in the roots, which afford by 
far the greatest abundance. The method of extrac- 


ting it consists in distilling with water in large Iro 
pots, which serve as the body of the still, wit 
earthen heads fitted to them, staffed with straw, an 
provided with receivers. Most of the camphor oov 
denses in the solid form among the straw, and pai 
comes over with the water. Its sublimation is pei 
formed in low, flat-bottomed glass vessels, placed ii 
sand, and the camphor becomes concrete, in a pnr 
state, against the upper part, whence it is afterward 
separated with a knife, after breaking the glass. 

Numerous other plants are found to yield cam 
phor or its isomerides by distillation. Among then 
are rosemary, lavender, the common sage, spike 
feverfew, chamomile, hyssop, elecampane, nutmeg 
cowbane, pennyroyal, wormword, and pichurim beans 
A smell of camphor is disengaged when the volatih 
oil of fennel is treated with acids; and a small quan 
tity of camphor may be obtained from oil of turpen< 
tine by simple distillation, at a very gentle heat. 

Camphor has a bitterish, aromatic taste, is unctuoui 
to the touch, and posBesses a degree of toughness 
which prevents it from being pulverized with facility, 
until a few drops of alcohol be added, when it is 
easily reduced to a powder. It floats on water, and 
is exceedingly volatile, being gradually dissipated in 
vapour if kept in open vessels. Its melting point 
is 347®, and it boils at 400® Fahrenheit. It is veiy 
slightly soluble in water, and when thrown upon it 
executes a series of rapid motions, which, however, 
cease if a drop of oil be added. It is dissolved 
freely by alcohol, from which it is immediately pre- 
cipitated, in milky clouds, on the addition of water. 
It is likewise soluble in the fixed and volatile oils, 
and in strong acetic acid. Sulphuric acid decom- 
poses camphor, converting it into a substance like 
artificial tannin. With nitric acid it yields a 
eculiar acid, called camphoric acid. This acid com- 
ines with alkalies and forms salts, called oampho- 
rates. The alcoholic solution of camphor turns the 
plane of polarized light to the right. There are two 
other camphors, one of which has an equal but oppo- 
site rotatory effect ; the other is inactive. 

In a wider sense the term camphor is applied 
to a large class of oxygen- derivatives of hydrocar- 
bons obtained from many plants by distillation and 
other processes. ^J’he chief of these are peppermint 
camphor or menthol (CjoHig. OHj), borneol or 
Borneo camphor (CioHje . OHg), thymol or thyme 
camphor (CioHuO), and the common laurel camphor 
(CioHi 4 >Oa). Borneo camphor is produced by a large 
dipteraceouB tree ( Dryobdlanops aromatica) found in 
Borneo, Labuan, and Sumatra. It occurs in longi- 
tudinal fissures in the old wood, from which it can 
be obtained only after cutting down the tree. Rose- 
mary, a species of Aristolochia (birth-root), and va- 
lerian ( VaUriana officinalis) also contain it. It melts 
at 403® F. and boils at 414®; is rather heavier than 
water, in which it dissolves sparingly; and rotates the 
plane of polarization to the right. By oxidation it 
yields ordinary camphor, which may again he con- 
verted into borneol by means of a reducing agent. 
Borneo camphor is harder and less volatile than 
common camphor. Thymol is obtained from species 
of thyme and other plants, and is used as an anti- 
septic. Peppermint camphor or menthol, much used 
in medicine as a local anaesthetic and otherwise, 
occurs in species of mint. 

Camphor is used medicinally to a considerable 
extent. It stimulates the skin, and is a powerful 
irritant to raw surfaces and mucous membranes. 
On this account it is employed in liniments, and 
is applied to sprains, and painful or enlarged 
joints. Its stimulating properties make It useful 
when taken internally for flatulence and diarrhcea, 
in hysterical vomiting, in the prostration of fevers, in 
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pcimadng by opium, and In rarioiia nervous afflic- 
tions. Bi combination with other substances it is 
often used as a cough mixture (in paregoric elixir 
for instance). In luge doses it acte as a poison, 
its effluvia are very noxious to insects, and hence it 
is much use d to preserve objects of natural history* 

CAMPHUTSBN, Dibk Rafaslz, one of the most 
celebrated landscape-painters, bom at Gorkum in 
1586 ; died at Dockum in Friesland, July 9, 1627. 
He studied under Grovertz, and soon rose to emi- 
nence. No painter has succeed better in represent- 
ing sunset and winter. He is remarkably true to 
nature, and his hoar-frost, ice, and trees stripped of 
Uieir foliage, are given with the most vivid reality. 
No Dutch painter up to this time appears to have 
thoroughly understo^ the mode of treating land- 
scapes, and he has the merit of being the earliest, 
and at the same time the most finished model He 
also excelled in painting modem architecture. His 
works are in high repute, but extremely rare. In- 
stead of confining his attention to his art, be unfor- 
tunately thought himself fit to be a theologian, and 
engaged in discussions in which he is only remark- 
able for the serious blunders into which he fell, and 
the troubles in which he involved himself. After 
studying at Leyden under Arminius, he became, 
first a Mennonite, and then a Socinian. His theo- 
logical works were collected and published in one 
vol. 4to. 

CAMPIAN, Edmund, bom in London in 1540, 
was educated at Christchurch Hospital, and became 
so good a scholar, that he was selected to deliver 
I^tin addresses both to Mary and Elizabeth, on their 
accession to the throne. He was afterwards selected 
to the same office at Oxford on the visit of Elizal)eth 
to the University, and maintained a thesis in her pre- 
sence with distinguished success. He took orders in 
the English Church, but shortly after retired to Ire- 
land and became a l^man Catholic. His connection 
with the leading Catholics of that kingdom bmught 
him under the suspicion of the government, and he 
withdrew to the Continent, where he was employed 
for some time as a professor in the English college at 
iJouay. He afterwards went to Rome, and, having 
turned Jesuit, was employed by bis order in teaching 
and preaching at Prague and Vienna. In 1580 be 
returned to England with Parsons, at the head of a 
body of Jesuits, by means of whom the pope vainly 
hop^ to reconquer it; and shortly after he seems to 
have published an anonymous work, entitled Rabsaces 
'Romanus, in which he challenged the Protestant 
clergy to a discussion of ten losing points in the 
Romish controversy. He was ultimately arrested, 
arraigned on a charge of treason, condemned, and 
executed with three of his accomplices at Tyburn in 
j581. 

CAMPION. See Lychnis and Silxnk. 

CAMPLI, a town in Naples, Kingdom of Italy, in 
the province of Teramo, and 5 miles N. of the town 
of Teramo. It has a cathedral, three churches, an 
abbey, several convents, an hospital, and a mont-de- 
pl^. Pop. 7236. 

CAMPOBASSO, a town of Italy, chief town in 
the province of Molise, on a hill-slope, 52 miles N.x. 
of Naples. It is fortified, and is the seat of criminal 
and dvil courts; has a collegiate church, four parish 
churches, several convents, two colleges, an hospital, 
and an almshouse. The cutlery manufactured here 
is said to be the best in Naples. The town is favour- 
ably placed for business, on the road from the capi- 
tal to the Adriatic. Two fmrs are held annually. 
Pop. (1881), 14,818. 

CAMPO-FOBMIO, or Gampo Fobmox), a town 
in Italy, province of udine^ 66 miles N.i. of Venice, 
iamoiia lor the treaty of peace between Austria 


and France^ which wtm a^giied in its neighbonriuwd 
on the 17th October, 1797. 

CAMPO-MAIO^ a fortified town, Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo, on the Spanish frontiers, 15 
miles N.w. of Badajoz. It possesses some strength, 
but is otherwise a poor place, with narrow, dirty 
streeta Pop. (1890), 5846. 

CAMPOM ANES (Don Pedro Rodriguez), Count 
OF, a celebrated Spanish politician and author, bom 
1723, died 1802. Among his numerous worlu are 
A Dissertation on the Templars; another on the 
Commercial Antiquity of Carth^e ; A Treatise on 
the Sources of Popular Industries; and a Treatise 
on the Education of Artisans, besides a sequel to the 
latter work, which treats of ^e causes of the decline 
of the arts in Spain. 

CAMPUS MARTIUS (called also, by way of 
eminence. Campus^ merely) was a large place in the 
suburbs of ancient Rome, consisting of the level 
ground between the Quirinal, Ca^toline, and Pin- 
cian hills, and the river Tibw. From the earliest 
times it seems to have been sacred to the god Mars, 
from which circumstance it received its name. It 
was originally set apart for military exercises and 
contests, as also for the meetings of the comitia by 
tribes and by centuries. In the later period of the 
republic, and during the empire, it was a suburban 
pleasure-ground for the Romans, and was laid out 
with gardens, shady walks, baths, &o. 

CAMP VERB, now Terre, Terc, or TVr-Ters, a 
maritime town in Holland, in the province of Zeeland, 
and the bland of Walcheren, 4 miles n.n.e. of Mid- 
delburg, on the Veerschegat, a sea-arm which sepa- 
rates Walcheren from the island of North Beveland. 
It is fortified, entered by four gates, has a harbour, 
a town-house, and a market-place, but its trade has 
greatly decreased. It b historically interesting as 
being a place where the Scotch had a separate com- 
munity and various privileges. Pop. 900. 

CAMWOOD, a red dye-wood obtained in Brazil 
and also in Africa. It once was common in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, and was also found 
in Tonquin and other parts of Asia. Thb wood b of a 
very fine colour, and b principally used in turnery for 
making knife handles and other similar articles. The 
dye obtained from it is brilliant, but not permanent. 

CANAAN. See Pai.kbtine. 

CANADA, Dominion op, an extensive series of 
British territories in North America, the greatest 
of Britain’s colonbl possessions, comprising the pro- 
vinces of Ontario (formerly Upper Canada), Quebec 
(formerly Lower Canada), Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Manitoba, along with a vast region in the north- 
west known as the N(»rth-weBt I’erritories, and cer- 
tain other vast regions not as yet under a regularly 
organized system of government. The Dominion thus 
embraces the whole of British North America, with 
the exception of Newfoundland and part of Labrador 
(which Iwlongs to Newfoundland), and its area is not 
much less than that of Europe. The following table 
shows the present areas of the provinces of the Do- 
minion, with their populations on the 3rd of April 
1891 and 1901. The total population in 1871 was 
3,686,013. 


ProTinoM. 

Area in 
Kl milvii 

Pop. 
in 1S91. 

Pop 
in IMl 

Ontario 

222,000 

2,112,989 

2,167,978 

Que)>ec 

228,900 

1,488.686 

1,620,974 

New Brunswick 

28,200 

321,294 

831,098 

Nova Hcotia 

20,600 

460,528 

459.116 

Manitoba. 

73.966 

164.442 

246,464 

British Columbia 

883,300 

92,767 

190,000 

Prince Edward Island 

2,000 

109,088 

103.268 

North-west Territories, Ac. 

2,497,427 

99,722 

220,000 

Dominion of Canada 

8,456,383 

4,829,411 

5, 888^888 
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Nota Sootia, New Brtuuwiok, and Priiiot Sdwaxd 
Uland are called the * Maritime Provinces \ thoaffh 
Britiah Oolambia is alao a maritime province. In 
the North-weat Territoriea are four organized dia- 
tricta: Aaainiboia, area 89,535 aq. inilea; Saa* 
katchewan, 107«092 aq. milea; Alberta, 106,100 aq. 
milea; Athabaaoa, 104,500 aq. milea. There are alao 
the diatricta of Keewatin (subordinate to Manitoba), 
Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin, and Ungava. The 
boundaries are: the Atlantic on the eaat, the United 
Statea on the auuth, the Pacific and Alaska on the 
west, and the Arctic Ocean on the north. 

CoattB. — On the eaat the coast-line is very irregn- 
lar, being marked by deep indentations and fringed 
by islands. The province of Nova Scotia forma an 
odd peninsular projection with the Bay of Fundy be- 
tween it and the mainland, while north of it is the 
Qnlf of St. Lawrence, shut in from the Atlantic by 
Gape Breton Island and Newfoundland. In the 
guU are the island of Anticosti and Prince Edward 
Island. The chief features of the north coast are 
the archipelago of the Arctic islands and the great 
opening of Hudson Bay, connected with the Atlmitic 
by Hudson Strait, and having as its southern con- 
tinuation James Bay. On the west coast are Van- 
couver Island, the Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
many others. The southern boundary is most re- 
marl^ble for passing through the system of great 
lakes — Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, between 
the last two of which are the falls of Niagara, partly 
belonging to Canada, partly to the United States. 
To the Atlantic the drainage of these lakes is carried 
by the St Lawrence, with which river, and the great 
^If into which it expands, are connected the prov- 
moes of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, together contain- 
ing by far the greater portion of the population of 
the Dominion. 

Surface, — With regard to the character of the sur- 
face, Canada may be divided roughly into three great 
regions : a region of woodlands and hills or undulat- 
ing ground in the east, an immense region of prairies 
in the middle, and a mountainous forest region in 
the west. The chief mountain ranges of the east are 
north and south of the St. Lawrence, and run nearly 
parallel to that river. On the south are the Shick- 
shock Mountains and the Notre Dame llange, the 
former rising to the height of 4000 feet On the 
north is the Lauren tiau llange (perhaps attaining 
4000 feet), running in a westerly direction from the 
Labrador coast to the Ottawa lliver, and forming the 
watershed between the rivers which flow into the 
St. Lawrence and those which flow into Hudson 
Bay. The prairie region and great wheat -producing 
trai^ extends north-west of Lake Superior to the 
Rooky Mountains. This is a great region of plains, 
with low hills in some places; it is well wooded in 
many parts, elsewhere bare or with an agreeable 
mixture of woodland and prairie. Some portions are 
decidedly infertile, but their area is small compared 
with the whole. On the Pacific Blo|)e we have a dis- 
tinctly mountainous region, including the Hookies, 
some peaks of which (Mt. Hooker, Mt Brown) attain 
a height of about 16,000 feet, as also the Gold and 
the Cascade Banges. This region, with its high 
mountains, deep gorges or canyons, large and rapid 
rivers, long and narrow lakes, great forests of gigan- 
tic trees, and its narrow fior^ or inlets, presents an 
aspect peculiar to itself. 

LcLkti and Riven. — The vast lake and river sys- 
tems which Canada possesses of its own, or shares 
with the United States, give it a unique character. 
Bveiywhere in the interior are rivers and lakes. To 
Hudson Bay flow the Albany, Nelson, Churchill, 
and many other streams; to &e Arctic Ocean, the 


Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back or Great Hah 
River; to the Faoiflo, the Fraser, Skeena^ Stickeen, 
The basin of the St. Lawrence, with the con- 
nected lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie^ and 
Ontario, affords a continuous waterawy from the At- 
lantic to the interior of the continent. To this sys- 
tem belong the Ottawa, Gatineau, Richelieu, St. 
Maurice, Saguenay, and other rivers. In the prairie 
region and the north-west are similar great lake and 
river systems, formed by the Saskatchewan, Nelson, 
Churchill, Athabasca, and Mackenzie rivers, and the 
mat lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, Great Slave, and 
Great Bear. The Saskatchewan, lying in the heart 
of the rich wheat-growing district, must in time prove 
a far more important waterway than at present. The 
Mackenzie and its connected lakes and rivers form 
the most remarkable feature of the far north-west. 
This river, including its tributary the Peace, has a 
length of perhaps 2500 miles, and drains an area of 
550,000 sq. miles, or almost double that of the St. 
Lawrence basin. Between the Mackenzie system 
and Hudson Bay is a great region called from its 
desolate character the Barren Grounds. 

Oeoloyy and Minerals . — As regards the geological 
features of Canada, great part of the Dominion north 
of the St. Lawrence and west of Hudson Bay is 
covered with archsean rocks belonging to the Lau- 
ren tian system, and consisting largely of granite and 
gneiss, with quartz-rock, schist, limestone, &c. South 
of the St. Lawrence, in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, is a considerable development of Carbonifer- 
ous strata. Between the archsean rocks and the 
Rocky Mountains is a great area of secondary (Meso- 
zoic) strata. In the Rocky Mountain region the 
archsean, palaeozoic, mesozoic, and tertiary systems 
are represented. Canada has great mineral wealth. 
Iron of the best quality has been found in great 
abundance in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. 
The district round Lake Superior and the upper part 
of Lake Huron abounds in copper, and has much sil- 
ver as well; and Nova Scotia, Assinihoia, Alberta, 
and British Columbia are rich in coal In Nova 
Scotia there are a number of coal-mines worked; gold 
is also obtained in some quantity, as well as iron. 
Coal is worked in the north-west, and more exten- 
sively in British Columbia, which is also rich in iron; 
but the most valuable mineral of the latter is gold. 
Much gold has latterly been obtained on the lUon- 
dyke, near Alaska. I^arge quantities of petroleum 
are obtained. The chief oil district is the peninsula 
in the province of Ontario formed by Lakes Erie 
and Huron and the River St. Clair. Other useful 
mineral products are salt, gypsum, phosphate of 
lime, slate, asbestos, plumbago, antimony, and build- 
ing-stone. 

Animals . — The chief wild animals (some of them 
represented by several species) are the deer, buffalo, 
musk-ox, bear, wolf, fox, otter, beaver, squirrel, rac- 
coon, musk-rat, marten, &a The buffalo is now 
scarce, and will probably soon be exterminated. The 
largest of the deer kind is the moose, or elk, which 
is found in New Brunswick, Nova ^tia, and the 
northern parts of Quebec, as well as in the far west 
and north-west The reindeer occurs in the north. 
The grizzly bear is met with in the Rooky Moun- 
tains, and the polar bear in the extreme north and 
north-east Fur-bearing animals are so numerous as 
to have been a source of revenue to a large trading 
company like the Hudson Bay Co. for over two cen- 
turies. There are birds in great variety, Canada 
having more than 700 of these altogether. They in- 
clude the wild swan, wild turkey, geese and ducks 
of various kinds, pai^dges, quail, prairie-fowl, pi- 
mn, woodcock, snipe, ^over, 4ta; besides eagles, 
nawlu, owls, and many smaller bir^ among wniob 
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two ipecim of hmnmliig-bird. Ezo^ «t oerUin 
■ooioni g»mo of all kinds may be shot at will. Tbe 
rattle*aiiake and other snakoa ooenr, but are len 
oommon than in tbe States. The aeaa, lakes, and 
rivers, especially the Gulf of St Lawrence and the 
neighboring waters, abound in almost aU kinds of 
fish, and the fisheries are extremely valuable, employ- 
Ing over 260,000 people. The chief sea-fish caught 
are cod, herring, mackerel, halibut, haddock, hake, 
shad, salmon, Ac. The rivers and lakes abound with 
salmon, white-fish, bass, .trout, sturgeon, maskinonge 
(or ma^elonge), pike, pickerel, Ac. The seal and 
whale fisheries are riso valuable. Lobsters and oys- 
ters are abundant and excellent 

Vegetation . — The forests are of great extent, and 
the timber trade is a mat source of wealth, the 
value of the timber and forest products shipped to 
Great Britain being annually £4,000,000. In the 
forests grow more than sixty kinds of trees. Amongst 
the most valuable are the white and red pine, white 
and black spruce, maple, ash, beech, oi^ walnut, 
butternut, chestnut, basswood, birch, c^ar, Ac. Over 
most parts of the Dominion (except in the prairie 
r^ons of the interior) good timber is found, though 
in the older and more dosely-settled parts the formts 
have been largely cleared off. The forests of British 
Columbia prepuce the largest tin;ber, the Douglas 
pine being the chief tree. The balsam poplar grows 
to an immense size on the Athabasca, Peace, and 
Mackenzie rivers, and even at the mouth of the last, 
within the Arctic circle, trees of some size are found. 
The Banksian pine grows to the height of 100 feet 
on the southern shores of Hudson Bay ; and spruce 
suitable for building purposes, and tbe tamarac or 
larch, extend as far north as Fort George on its east 
and Fort Churchill on its west shore. The sugar- 
maple, a forest tree attaining the height of 120 feet, 
flourishes in the greater part of the St. Lawrence 
valley up to latitude 49*’, and is much valued for the 
sugar that is obtained from it. There are a great 
many varieties of wild fruits, as the wild plum, wild 
cherry, raspberry, service- berry, cranberry, goose- 
berry, strawberry, black and red currant, wild vine, 
blueberry, buffalo - berry, Ac., and numerous wild 
flowers and flowering shrubs. Of the wild fruits, 
the raspberry, the cranberry, and the blueberry are 
alone important economically. There are rich pasture 
grasses, but they cannot be utilized in cultivation. 

Climate . — The climate of a country of such vast 
extent and varied features as Canada naturally differs 
very much in different places, and in this respect 
British Columbia on the Pacific coast, and Nova 
Scotia and the other Atlantic regions, are very dis- 
similar to the prairie region of tbe centre. So dif- 
ferent, indeed, is the climate of one portion of tbe 
Dominion from that of other portions, that Canada 
has been said to present * climates and productions i 
siuiilar to those of north-west and central Europe — 
that is, of Hussia, Norway, the British Islands, Den- I 
mark, Germany, France, Holland, Bel^um, Switzer- 
land, and Northern Italy.’ In Ontario and the re- 
gion of the Upper St Lawrence it may be described 
as temperate, although the beat in summer and the 
cold in winter are on the average twenty degrees 
mater than the corresponding seasons in Great 
Britain. Generally the climate of the Dominion 
riiows considerable extremes of heat and cold, but, 
except in some of the coast regions, tbe exceeding 
dryness of the Canadian atmosphere makes both ex- 
tremes of temperature more pleasant and healthy 
than similar temperatures in Britain. A[Murt from 
the portions of the Dominion that fall within the 
Arctic Circle^ Labrador and all the country east of 
Hudson Bay have the most severe climate. The 
Pacific coast region has a decidedly moist climate. 

Toifein. 


The peninsula lying between Lakes Ontario, Erls^ 
and Huron has the finest dimate, allowing of fruits, 
shrubs, and flowers to be grown that cannot stand 
the winter elsewhere. The Mackenzie Biver district 
— especially in the region of the Peace River, where 
the temperature throughout the year is remarkably 
genial---possesses a climate much less severe than 
one might expect, and would allow of agriculture 
almost to the Arctic Ocean. 

Agriculture . — Both by soil and climate Canada is 
specially adapted for a^culture. Within the last 
few years its agriculture importance has greatly in- 
creased, and when tbe great prairies are brought 
under cultivation Canada will be one of the chief 
agriculture countries in the world. In general, sow- 
ing is later than in the northern parts of Briten, but 
the harvest is gathered earlier, a large part of It 
usually before the end of July, so rapid is the growth 
during the hot Canadian summer. I'he chief crops 
are wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, maize, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzel, Ac. The 
breeds of cattle are now being much improved, partly 
by the introduction of high-class cattle from Britain; 
and cattle, horses, and sheep are exported. The total 
value of all exports connected with agriculture, in- 
cluding grain, flour, animals, and animal products 
(as cheese, eggs, Ac.), was £15,000,000 in 1898. The 
province of Ontario has an agricultural college and 
model farm at Guelph, and there are also model farms 
in Quebec. Fruit-growing is now an important in- 
dustry in certain localities, and large quantities of 
apples are exported, as well as canned and dried 
fruits. Peaches are grown to most advantage in the 
Niagara district of Ontario, where peach orchards 
many acres in extent are to be seen. The vine is 
cultivated too, and good wine is made. Pears, plums, 
and many kinds of berry fruits, Ac., are produced in 
great periection. 

Commerce . — Tbe trade of the Dominion is chieflj 
with Great Britain and the United States. About 
four-fifths of the whole exports are sent to these two 
countries, while nearly nine -tenths of the imports 
come from them, sometimes more than one-half being 
from Great Britain alone. Besides timber, animals 
and their produce, and agricultural products, tbe chief 
articles of export are fish, coal and other minerals, 
leather, and wooden goods. 1'he total exports in 
1898 were valued at £31,897,150, the imports at 
£28,061,200. The imports chiefly consist of manu- 
factured goods, coal, iron, tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, Ac. 
Besides oereal products and timber. Great Britain 
receives many live cattle, large quantities of bacon 
and hams, cheese, butter, furs, and fish. The princi- 
pal imports of British produce are iron, wrought and 
unwrought, woollen goods, cottons, apparel and other 
textiles, Ac. Tbe value of Britain’s imports from 
Canada in 1898 was £20,403,610. Among ship- 
owning countries Canada comes after Britain, the U. 
States, and Norway. A uniform decimal system of 
(K>ini^e was established throughout the Dominion in 
1871. Tbe unit of account is the dollar of 100 cents, 
tbe value of which is declared to be on the basis of 
486 cents and two-thirds of a cent to the pound of 
British sterling money. The average rate of ex- 
change makes tbe dollar equal to about 4s. The 
money used consists of bank bills, and gold, silver, 
and bronze coins, besides government notes of small 
denominations up to 4 dollars, the bank bills being 
not of lower denominations than 5 dollars. There is 
a uniform system of weights and measures, the Cana- 
dian standards being the same as tbe British imperial 
standards. The British hundredweight of 112 Iba 
and ton of 2240 lbs. are, however, suiierseded by the 
United States weights of 100 lbs. and 2000 11ml i#- 
cpectively. 
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MaUwayt , — ^The inland trade of Canada haa been 
mnoh improved by the completion of the varioiu lines 
of railway, and is also greatly farthered by the ex- 
tensive system of canals. Of the railways the greatest 
is the Canadian Pacific Kailway, running from Mon- 
treal across the whole continent to Vancouver on the 
Pacific coast in British Columbia; length, about 2900 
miles, exclusive of branches. (See Canadian Pacific 
Kailwat.) The Grand Trunk Bailway, which crosses 
the St. Lawrence at Montreal by the stupendous 
Victoria Bridge (with its abutments nearly 2 miles 
long), connects the Maritime Provinces and the 
North-eastern United States with the western rail- 
ways. Other important railways are the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Halifax in Nova Scotia to 
Quebec, Montreal, &c. ; and the Canada Atlantic 
Railway, giving a very direct route between the sea- 
board and the great lakes. Altogether the Dominion 
has now about 17,000 miles of railway. It has been 
proposed to construct a railway from Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay, and thus to open up a shorter (summer) 
route from Britain to the centre of the continent than 
any yet existing. From Winnipeg there is direct rail- 
wav communication with the Western United States, 
smd this town is now an important centre of river 
navi^tion, steamers running up the Red River into 
the States, up the Assiniboine, and through Lake 
Winnipeg and up the Saskatchewan for 1500 miles. 

Canals . — Some of the canals are stupendous achieve- 
ments. The most important, from a commercial point 
of view, are the St. Lawrence Canals and the Welland 
Canal. The former series of canals, with an aggre- 
gate length of about 70 miles, avoids the rapids on 
the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Kingston 
cn Lake Ontario, and thus affords to vessels the 
means of ascending to that lake (in descending vessels 
of 700 tons can shoot the rapids with safety); and 
the latter, which has a length of 27 miles, avoids the 
Niagara Falls and rapids, and enables vessels to as- 
cend from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. Both the 
Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence series have 
been enlarged and deepened so as to accomodate 
the increased traffic expected as a result of the settle- 
ment of the nortn-westem provinces, and the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The last 
Canadian canal necessary to complete the navigation 
cf the St, Lawrence to Lake Superior is St. Mary’s 
Canal, opened in 1895 at a cost of £760,000, avoid- 
ing the St. Mary rapids (Sault Ste. Marie), by which 
Lake Superior pours its waters into Lake Huron. 
Next after those mentioned, the most important of 
the Canadian canals is the series of looks and short 
artificial connections known as the Rideau Canal. 
It connects Lake Ontario at Kingston with the 
Ottawa near the city of that name. By means 
of these works large vessels can now sail by the St. 
Lawrence route from the Atlantic to the head of 
Lake Superior. 

Constitution, <fcc. — By the Act of Confederation of 
1867 the constitution of the Dominion was required 
to be similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom. There is a central federal government 
^d separate provincial governments and legislatures. 
The central executive government is vested in the I 
eovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and is car- j 
ried on in her name by a governor-general appointed I 
by the crown, and a privy-council. The governor- | 
general has a salary of £10,000 per annum. He is | 
assisted by a privy-council consisting of the prime- I 
minister and twelve other ministers or heads of 
departments. The legislative authority rests with a 
Parlin^ent consisting of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Commons. The Senate now consists 
of eighty members, who are nominated by the gover- 
nor -generaL Each senator must be a born or 


naturalised subject, thirty years of age^ and poa- 
sessed of real or personal property to the value of at 
; least 4000 doUan in the province for which he k 
appointed. There are twenty-four senators from the 
province of Ontario, twenty-four from Quebec, ten 
from Nova Scotia, ten from New Brunswick, three 
from Manitoba, three from British Columbia, four 
from Prince Edward Island, and two from the terri- 
tories. The House of Commons is elected by the 
people for five years, and at present consists of 216 
members. There is a uniform franchise, a vote 
being given to every male of twenty-one years of 
age, possessed of a small property qualification. Each 
of the provinces has a separate parliament and ad- 
ministration, independent in its own sphere, at the 
head being a lieutenemt-govemor appointed by the 
central government. Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia have only one chamber; the other provinces 
have two. There is a very perfect system of muni- 
cipal government throughout the Dominion, the 
counties and townships having local governments or 
councils which regulate their local taxation. The 
administration of justice is based on the English 
model, except in Quebec Province, where the old 
French law prevails. The only court that has juris- 
diction throughout the Dominion (except the Exche- 
quer and the Maritime Court) is the Supreme Court, 
the ultimate court of appeal in civil and criminal 
cases. In certain cases an appeal may be had to 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. The capital of the 
Dominion is Ottawa, but the largest cities are Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Quebec. The Dominion revenue 
and expenditure are now each about £8,000,000 
annually, the debt is about £67,000,000. Canada 
has both a large volunteer force and a militia. The 
former comprises many well-equipped organizations 
in infantry, cavalry, and artillery. A military col- 
lege for the training of officers is maintained by the 
Dominion government at Kingston. 

Rdigion and Education . — There is no state church 
in the Dominion. The prevailing religion in Quebec 
is that of the Roman Catholic Church. In Ontario 
Methodists predominate, then Presbyterians, the 
English Church, and the Roman Catholics. Of the 
total population in 1891, 1,990,465 were Roman 
Catholics, 847,469 Methodists, 755,199 Presby- 
terians, 644,106 Anglicans. Education is well at- 
tended to, being everywhere more or less under the 
supervision of government, and excellent free schools 
being provided. In Ontario, Quebec, and the N.W. 
Provinces separate schools are provided for Roman 
Catholics; in the other provinces the schools are un- 
sectarian. All the provinces except British Columbia 
have universities or colleges, and the provision made 
for higher education in general is exceptionally good, 
a fact which is said to have an observable influence 
on the tone of the periodical press. 

Literature . — In literature proper Canada, as yet 
mainly occupied with its material development, haa 
scarcely had time to produce writers of a distinctively 
nation^ type of style and thought. But in poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, Canadian history, and desi^ptive 
narrative, there Ls no lack of writers who reflect the 
highest thought and culture of Europe. The French- 
Canadian literature of Lower Canada, though en- 
tirely dependent for its inspiration and models on the 
literature of France, deserves notice as containing 
some valuable works on Canadian history and an 
interesting collection of essays, novels, and lyrics. 
Amonnt the works which will give the reader some 
generm idea of Canadian authors and their work, we 
may mention Lareau’s Historie de la Littdrature 
Canadienne, Grant's Picturesque Canada, Morgan’s 
Bibliotheca Canadensis, and Canadian History and 
Literature by Withrow and Adam. 
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People, — ^The population is inoreaBing rapidW both 
naturally and by means of immigranon. Li the 
yean 1880-90 the increase in the latter way was 
409^11. The nationality of the inhabitants is varied. 
Ontario is settled principally by emigrants from 
Great Britain and their descendants, with consider- 
able numben of Germans and Americans. In the 
province of Quebec the people are mostly French in 
origin, speech, and customs, ^ing mainly descendants 
of the French colonists who inhabited the region be- 
fore it became British. There are, besides, the Indian 
tribes and the Esquimaux, the latter in the extreme 
north. The Indians are estimated to number about 
125,000. They are divided into various tribes as 
well as larger stocks or races, such as the Tinneh or 
Athabascan Indians, the Thiinkets and Hydahs of 
British Columbia and the west coast, the Algon- 
quins, Hurons, Iroquois, &o., of the St. Lawrence 
region. In the old provinces separate land allot- 
ments have been granted to the Indian population, 
and there the Indians have adopted a settled mode 
of life, and have made considerable advances in 
civilization. A separate department of the Canadian 
government exercises a general supervision over their 
affairs. Schools have l^n established among them, 
and they are said to learn to read, and write quickly 
and to idiow some talent for music and drawing. The 
majority of the Indians, however, live beyond the 
influences of this kind of civilization, and wander 
over the plains of the north-west supporting them- 
selves by fishing and himting, carrying their furs to 
the various forts or trading stations of the Hudson 
Bay Company. They also make a number of articles 
out of wood, such as dishes, shovels, Ac, Their 
canoes are ingeniously constructed of birch bark, and 
are made light enough to be carried for miles by a 
man or woman over the roughest portages^ or places 
intervening between one navigable point and another. 
Frequently, however, the canoe is in a single piece, 
made by hollowing out the stem of a tree. Their 
dwellings or wigwamt are of the simplest construction, 
consisting merely of a frame of poles covered with 
birch bark, with a hole in the roof to serve for a 
chimney, and an opening covered with a blanket to 
serve for a door. There are also many half-breeds of 
mingled white (especially French) and Indian blood. 
These are intelligent and industrious, and engage in 
agriculture and other occupations, and usually speak 
a sort of corrupt French patois. 

History . — English ships were the first to reach 
the shores of what is now Gemada. In 1497 John 
Cabot, sailing from Bristol, landed on the coast of 
Labrador, and planted the English flag there. But it 
was the Fiunch navigator J acques Cartier who, in 1534, 
first really opened up Canada for European settlers. 
Some years later he landed with 200 colonists, but 
after struggling for two winters they were compelled 
to return. For the next fifty years no further at- 
tempts were made in these regions, except that on 
the part of the English, Martin Frobisher in 1576, 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, explored and 
took formal possession of Newfoundland and the 
adjacent coasts; while in 1603 Samuel Champlain, a 
French naval officer, made a settlement at Port Boyal 
in Acadia (New Brunswick and Nova Scotia), which 
was soon afterwards abandoned. At length, in 1608, 
a French colony under the leadership of Champlain 
and Des Monts settled at Quebec. Two years later 
another English navigator, Henry Hudson, explored 
the river and the bay which bear his name. In 1627, 
Cardinal Richelieu organized the company of the 
Hundred Associates for the further colonization of 
New France. The most formidable foes of the colo- 
nists, whose number in 1663 was still under 2000, 
were the Iroquois Indian^ who swannad round the 


settlements. In 1668, Colbert being at the head of 
affairs in France, frei^ supplies of emigrants and a 
strong body of troops were sent out to Canada. The 
Iroquois found it advisable to make peace, and tiie 
soldiers, turning colonists, received grants of land. 
In 1682, however, a new war with the Iroquois broke 
out, in which the colonists, at first successful, latterly 
suffered severely in the massacre of Lachine. 

The French colonists had scarcely recovered from 
this blow when war broke out between France and 
England. The French struck the first blow by the 
burning of the British settlement at Corlaer (now 
Schenectady) and the massacre of its inhabitants. The 
British colonists retaliated ; but the Peace of Rys- 
wick put an end to the war. In 1702 a new conflict 
arose, terminating in 1713 with the Peace of Utrecht, 
by which the British obtained Acadia, Newfound- 
land, and the regions around Hudson Bay, France 
retaining Canada, Cape Breton, &o. In the thirty 
years of peace which followed the French did not 
altogether neglect industrial development, but in 
general their colonists lacked the (qualifications for 
agricultural and other settled pursuits. The British 
colonists, on the other hand, stuck to agriculture, 
and reclaimed every year great tracts of forest land. 
As a natural consequence their population rapidly 
increased, and when the final struggle began, the 
British colonies in America numbered three millions 
of prosperous inhabitants against some sixty thousand 
French colonists. In 1754 the French governor, Du 
Quesne, an energetic and aggressive man, established 
new military posts in the Ohio Valley, and seized a 
newly-built British stockade on the spot where Pitts- 
burg now stands. As the result of this action both 
sides prepared for war. The English government 
sent out two regiments under Genercd Braddook, 
who allowed himself to be surprised and routed near 
the Monongahela; but an expedition against Crown 
Point under the leadership of General William John- 
son drove the French within their intrenched camp 
at Ticonderoga. Now happened the incident of the 
expulsion of the Acadian peasants (immortalized in 
Longfellow’s Evangeline), of whom about seven 
thousand still remained in Nova Scotia, mostly on 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy. They refus^ to 
swear allegiance to the British government, and 
some of them took part in the In^n raids against 
the British settlements. On these grounds the 
council at Halifax resolved upon the expulson of the 
whole French population, and the measure was 
thoroughly carried into effect. The war in America 
was but a portion of the great conflict in which 
Britain was now engaged against France — ^the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-63. The early part of the struggle 
was decidedly in favour of the French, but, with the 
appointment of Pitt as colleague of Newcastle and 
virtual prime-minister in 1758, the face of affairs 
changed. Reinforcements under Wolfe, Howe, and 
Amherst were despatched, and after a determined 
resistance the struggle terminated in the final defeat 
of the French (1760) and the capitulation of Mon- 
tresd. 

Canada was now formally annexed to the British 
Empire, and in 1774 an act passed in the British 
Parliament (the Quebec Act) extended the bounds 
of the province from Labrador to the Mississippi and 
from the Ohio to the watershed of Hudson Bay. In 
1775 the war of the American Revolution broke out, 
and Canada became the scene of a brief struggle be- 
tween the royalists and the revolted colonists of New 
England. T"he war ended with the recognition of 
the independencse of the American colonies by the 
Treaty of Versailles, September 3d, 1788, which de- 
tached from Canada the region between the Misns* 
sippi and the Ohia On the other hand, thousands 
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of Amorloan loToUsti lotiffht new homee in Cnnadn. 
In 1791 OanMft wee divided into two provinoee — 
Upper Canada or Ontario^ and Lower Canada or 
Qnebeo — the latter still retaining its seigneurial 
tenure and French law in dvil cases. In Upper 
C^^anada British law and freehold tenure were intro- 
duced. In both Upper and Lower Canada repre- 
sentative institutions, although not responsible gov- 
ernment, were establi^ed. From 1812 to 1815, war 
having broken out between Great Britain and Arne- 
rica, Canada was again the theatre of a bloody strife, 
amongst the chief incidents of which were Brook’s 
victory over the Americans on the heights of Queens- 
town, and the battles of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, 
Moravian’s Town, Ac. In 1837'88 the discontent of 
the people of Canada with their system of irrespon- 
sible government took the form of a rebellion, which 
was repressed after a brief struggle. The Earl of 
Durham was sent out as governor-general to settle 
affairs on a just and liberal basis, and made a report 
on the condition of Canada, which is one of the his- 
torical monuments of the country. The result of the 
rebellion and this report was the reunion in 1841 of 
Upper and Lower Canada as one province with equal 
representation in the common legislature, and the 
practical concession on the part of the mother coun- 
try of responsible government. Kingston was selected 
as the new seat of government, and three years after- 
wards Montreal. In 1864 the Reciprocity Treaty 
with America was concluded, according to which 
there was to be free exchange of the products of sea 
and land, with navigation of the St. Lawrence, Ac. 
In 1858 Ottawa was finally selected as the capital of 
Canada, the choice having been referred to the 
^een. Under the old constitution the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada had equal representation 
in the legislature, but a demand arose on the part of 
the Upper Canadians for representation by popula- 
tion. This demand was practically concede in a 
scheme of federation of the British North-American 
colonies approved of by the Canadian parliament at 
Quebec in 1865, and forwarded to the imperial gov- 
ernment for approbation. In 1866 the il^ciprocity 
Treaty with the United States having expired, it was 
not renewed until 1871, when an arrangement for 12 
years was signed. In 1866 a Fenian movement 
against Canada originated in the United States, but 
the prompt mustering of Canadian volunteers made 
the filibusters recross the frontier in some haste, to 
be ultimately disarmed and dispersed by United 
States troops. 

In 1867, March 28th, the British North America 
act for confederation of the colonies passed the im- 
perial parliament. It united Upper Canada or On- 
tario, Lower Canada or Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, into one territoiy, to be named the Do- 
minion of Canada. Newfoundland declared gainst 
joining the confederation, but with that exception all 
the British territory north of the United States was 
gradually included within the Dominion — the Hud- 
son Bay Company territory by purchase in 1868, 
British Columbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 
1873. In 1870 an insurrection of the Red River 
settlers, who were under apprehensions as to how 
their titles to their lands might be affected by the 
cession of the Hudson Bay Company’s rights, took 
place under the leadership of Louis Riel, and had to 
he suppressed by a militi^ expedition under Colonel 
(now viscount) Wolseley. In 1884 the half-breeds 
and Indians of the Saricatchewan and Assiniboine 
districts rebelled against the government, but the 
movement was suppressed in a few months by Gener^ 
Middleton and ht volunteer forces, the leader, Louis 
RieL being executed at Regina in 1885. On 7tb 
November of the same year the Canadian Pacific 


Railway (which see) was completed Since 1888, 
when the Washington Treaty expired, disputes be- 
tween the American and Canadian fishermen have 
been frequent. A joint British and American com- 
mission, instituted in 1887, failed to arrive at a final 
settlement. The seal-fishing in Behring’s Sea and 
the Alaskan boundaries question have also caused 
friction with the U. States. In 1898 an Anglo- 
American commission was appointed to adjust all 
controversial matters between the two countries, 
but has not been successful in bringing about a final 
settlement. A contingent of Canadians took part 
in the South African War (of 1899-1900), 

CANADA BALSAM is the name of the resinous 
substance obtained from the Abies halscmea (see 
Spruce). It is found in vesicles underneath the bark, 
between it and the wood. It is finer than turpen- 
tine, and has a pleasant smell, and at first a mild, 
afterwards a somewhat bitter taste. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, a railway 
which crosses Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
One of the conditions upon which British Columbia 
entered the Dominion of Canada was the construction 
of such a railway. Eventually it was completed by 
a syndicate of capitalists, being opened for general 
traffic in June, 1886. Commencing at Montreal, the 
head-quarters, the line goes on to Ottawa, thence 
northward of the Great Lakes to Port Arthur at the 
head -of Lake Superior, thence to Winnipeg, across 
the great prairie region, then over the Rocky Moun- 
tains (altitude at Stephen 5296 feet), lastly across 
British Columbia to Vancouver on the Pacific. The 
length from Montreal to Vancouver is 2906 miles, 
from Quebec 3078 miles. With side extensions and 
leased lines the total length of the system is over 
9000 miles. Besides their splendid lake steamers the 
company run a line of mail steamers between Van- 
couver and China and Japan. 

CANAL. A canal, in navigation, is an artificial 
channel for the transportation of goods or passengers 
by water. The comparative ease and cheapness with 
which heavy materials may be conveyed from place 
to place by water suggest^ at an early period the 
formation of canals. Ancient Egypt is represented 
as intersected by canals branching off from the Nile 
to distant parts of the country for purposes of irriga- 
tion and navigation. The project of the Ptolemies 
to construct a canal between the Red Sea and the 
Nile was never completed; it was imagined, owing 
to the Red Sea having a higher altitude than Egypt, 
that the country would be submerged. The effoi^ 
of ancient Greece in canalization amounted to an 
attempt to cut the Isthmus of Corinth, l^e ^mans 
seem to have done scarcely anything in this direction. 
In China, canals have existed from an early period. 
The Imperial or Grand Canal, commencing at Hang- 
tchou, near the mouth of the Tching-tang-chiang 
River, and crossing the Yang-tse-Kiang, terminates 
at Lin-ting, on the Eu-ho ^ver, and is about 660 
miles in length. It is seldom more than 5 or 6 feet 
in depth. The Italians were the first people in modem 
Europe that attempted the construction of canals, but 
they were principally for the purpose of irrigation. 
HoUand is intersected with numerous can^ the 
longest stretching from Amsterdam to Nieudiep near 
the Helder. It is about 50} miles long, over 20 feet 
deep, and at the surface of the water 124} feet wide, 
narrowing down to 36 feet at bottom. This ca n al, 
constructed at a cost of about £1,000,000 sterling, 
was begun in 1819 and finished in 1825, and afforcui 
a safe passage for large vessels between Amsterdam 
and the Gterman Ocean. It is now of less importance 
to Amsterdam, however, than the great riiip canal 
from Wijk on the North Se% completed in 1877. 
It is 26 feet deep and from 200 to 300 feet wide, and 
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hM shortened the distance between Amsterdam and 
the sea to about 15 mUes. In France there are 
about eighty canals, the prinoipid being that of Lan- 
fluedoo (the Canal du Midi), branching off from the 
&aronne at Toulouse, and falling into the Mediter- 
ranean at Narbonne; the Centre, connecting the Loire 
with the Sa6ne; the St. Quentin, joining the Scheldt 
and the Somme; the Bc^ngon Canal, joining the 
Sadne and the Ehone to the Rhine. Cermimy also 
has long had important canals, and the Rhine and 
Danube are so connected. The Russian canal of 
Nishnei-Volosholk, completed under Peter the Great, 
but afterwards much improved by Catharine, forms 
a communication between Astrakhan and St. Peters- 
burg, or in other words, between the Caspian and the 
Baltic. There are many other canals in Russia sup- 
plying the channels of an extensive inland naviga- 
tion. Goods may be transported by rivers and canals 
from the frontiers of Chixia to St. Petersburg, a dis- 
tance of nearly 4500 miles; and there is a continuous 
navigable communication between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea in the B., and the Baltic and the Arctic 
Ocean in the N. Among the Swedish canals are the 
Trollhaetta and Gotha canals, which, by the help of 
Lake Wener, Lake Wetter, and other lakes, have 
opened a communication between the Cattegat and 
the Baltic. Among the English canals are the 
Grand Junction, the Leeds and Liverpool, each about 
128 miles long; the Trent and Mersey, 93 miles, and 
the Rennet and Avon, 57 miles long. One of the 
earliest and most celebrated is the Bridgewater Canal, 
constructed at the expense of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and at first intended to convey coals from his 
estate at Worsley to Manchester (a distance of 7 
miles), but afterwards extended so as to terminate in 
the Mersey, near Runcorn, with a length of 29 miles. 
In Scotland there are the Forth and Clyde Canal, 35 
miles; the Caledonian (including lakes), 60^ miles; 
and several others of no great extent. The Cale- 
donian Canal was constructed in order to shorten the 
passage from the E. coast of Scotland to the w. coast 
and to the N. of Ireland, and also to enable vessels 
to avoid the dangerous navigation round the N. coast 
of Scotland. It runs from the Moray Firth in the 
B. coast to Loch Eil, an arm of the sea, on the w., 
passing through Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch 
Lochy. The canal proper therefore only occupies 
about 22 miles, but to this may be added over 4 miles 
of Loch Ness, which had to be deepened by dredging. 
It has twenty-seven locks, including the tide-locks, 
one of them 170, but most, if not all the others, 180 
feet long, and all 40 feet wide. The cansd was con- 
structed under the direction of Thomas Telford, and 
cost over £1,350,000. Yessels of 500 to 600 tons 
can pass through it with a full load, and steamers 
regularly pass through it. The two most important 
canals in Ireland are the Grand Canal, the total 
length of which, including its branches, is 164 miles; 
and the Royal Canal, which is 92 miles long. In 
America the most extensive undertaking of this kind 
is the canal connecting the Hudson with Lake Erie. 
It is 363 miles in length. In Canada there has been 
constructed, at great expense, the Welland Canal, 
uniting Lakes Erie and Ontario; the navigation 
between which by the river was interrupted by the 
Falls of Niagara. A considerable amount has also 
been expended upon the Rideau River and Canal, 
stretching from Kingston on Lake Ontario to Ottawa 
on the Ottawa River, an affluent of the St. Lawrence. 

Of modem canals the grandest and most success- 
ful is the Suez Canal, the first of the great ship- 
oanals. Among more recently constructed canals 
may be mentioned the North Sea and Baltic Canal, 
the Manchester Canal, and the Isthmus of Corinth 
OamiL The first named oonneots the North Sea and 


I Bidtio, vessels enterinff the oanal near the mouth 
of the Elbe and reaching the Baltic near ^el. 
The Manchester Canal enables ocean-going steamers 
to proceed from Runcorn, on the estuary of the 
Mersey, to the city of Manchester. Of like import- 
ance with the Suez Canal is the Panama Canal, also 
a project of M. de Lesseps. It is designed to con- 
nect the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific by a cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama. Its length is cal- 
culated at 54 miles, and originally it was not intended 
to have locks. 'V^etber it will ever be completed 
remains to be seen. The Nicaragua Canal is a rival 
enterprise to this, the intention being to cross Central 
America by a canal which will unite Lake Nicaragua 
with the San Juan River, and also with the Atlantic 
and Pacific. A ship canal is being made in Belgium 
to connect Bruges with Heyst on the North Sea; and 
Brussels is also to be made a seaport. In Scotland 
a new canal between the Forth and the Clyde for 
sea-going vessels has been proposed. See Suez 
Canal, Manchester Canal, &a 

CANALETTO. — 1. A Venetian painter, bora in 
1697, whose true name was Antonio Canale, He is 
celebrated for his landscapes, which are true to 
nature, and his architectural paintings. He died in 
1768. He is said to have first used the camera 

ohacura for perspective. 2. His nephew, Bernardo 

Belotti, born in 1724, who was likewise a good artist, 
and painted at Dresden many Italian landscapes, also 
goes by this name. He liv^ in Dresden, where he 
was a member of the Academy of Painters, and died 
at Warsaw in 1780. 

CANANORE, or Oanura, a seaport town, Hin- 
dustan, district Malabar, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles N.w. of Calicut. It forms a municipality, and 
contains various public offices, jail, dispensary, schools, 
custom-house, Ac. There are Anglican, German, and 
Roman Catholic missions here, and a number of 
mosques. It has a small trade by sea, but its chief 
importance is as a military station and the head- 
quarters of the Malabar and Canara force, being 
garrisoned by one European and one native regiment. 
The cantonment is spacious and well equipped, on 
a rocky point jutting out into the sea. There is a 
fort of triangular area, built by the Dutch and 
occupied by them till 1766. Pop. (1891), 27,418. 

CANA OF GALILEE, a town in Palestine, at no 
great distance from Capernaum, remarkable chiefly 
as having been the scene of our Lord’s first miracle. 
It was there ho turned water into wine (John ii. 1). 
It was also the city of Nathanael, and the place 
where Jesus was applied to by the nobleman from 
Capernaum on behalf of his dying son, and with a 
word effected the cure. A long- established tradition 
has identified it with a village bearing the name of 
Kefr Kenna, which lies about 4 miles n.e. from 
Nazareth, but this has been disputed. 

CANARA, a maritime region of Hindustan, now 
partly in the Madras and partly in the Bombay pre- 
sidency, on the Indian Ocean, and extending along 
the coast for 180 miles, with a mean breadth of 40 
miles. It is covered by the Western Ghauts and 
their ramifications, but has a number of fertile valleys. 
The chief exports are rice, sandal- wood, turmeric, oil, 
and raw sill^ The inhabitants belong to many dif- 
ferent tribes, but the Jains are most numerous. 
Canara passed into the hands of the British in 1799, 
on the death of Tippoo Saib. The Bombay portion 
has an area of 3911 square miles and a pop. (1891) 
of 446,351; the Madras portion (S. Canara), 3902 
square miles and 1,056,081 inhabitants. 

CANARIES, a cluster of islands in the Atlantic, 
considered as belonging to Africa, the most easterly 
being about 150 miles from Cape Non. They are 
thirteen in number, seven of which are considerable^ 
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namely Palma, Ferro or Hierro, Gomera, Teneriffe, 
Grand Cana^ (Gran Canaria), Faerteventura^ and 
Lansarote. The other six are little more tlum mere 
rooks. The pop. in 1897 was 884,521, the area being 
about 2808 sqiiare miles. The Canaries form aSpanish 
province. I^zarote and Fnerteventura lie in the 
north-east of the group, Ferro is the farthest south 
west Through Ferro the first meridian used to be 
drawn. All are rugged and mountainous, frequently 
presenting deep ravines and precipitous cliffs to the 
sea, though having also fertile vs^eys and verdant 
slopes. The principal peaks are that of Teneriffe, 
12,182 feet, and La Cruz, in Palma, 7730 feet. 
Fnerteventura and Lanzarote, which are nearest the 
African coast, are less elevated and also less fertile 
than the others, and have much of an Airican char- 
acter. Evidence of volcanic action is almost every- 
where present, and volcanic disturbances have taken 
place on some of the islands in quite modem times. 
The flora generally resembles that of the Mediter- 
ranean region, the trees and shrubs including the oak, 
chestnut, pine, cedar, laurel, heather, &c.; but there 
are also plants that belong to the African region, such 
as the dragon-tree and euphorbias. Among the fauna 
may be mentioned the canary, the red partridge, and 
several kinds of lizards ; there are no snakes. The 
goat is the chief domestic animal. The islands are 
somewhat deficient in moisture and severe droughts 
sometimes occur ; tornadoes also are not infrequent. 
The climate is hot on the low grounds, temperate 
higher up, and generally healthy. The soil where 
suited for cultivation readily produces all kinds of 
grain, fruits, and vegetables in abundance; so that 
the name of Fortunate Islandst which the ancients 
gave the Canaries, was well deserved. Some of the 
islands furnish good wine, especially Teneriffe and 
Palma. The Canaries constitute a valuable possession 
to Spain, and they are becoming a common winter 
resort for invalids from colder regions. This has 
led to the erection of hotels specially intended for 
visitors, to the making or improvement of roads, 
and to the providing of attractions of various kinds, 
including golf - courses, lawn - tennis grounds, &c. 
There are several places of worship for English 
visitors. The exports at present consist chiefly of 
bananas, tomatoes, and potatoes, shipped in great 
quantities to London and Liverpool, cochineal, sugar, 
wine, &c. The imports chiefly consist of textiles and 
other manufactured goods, cereals, coals, &c. Peaches, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruits are cultivated. 
Teneriffe and Grand Canary are the two chief islands. 
Santa Cruz, the capital of the islands (pop. about 
20,000), is a port on the north-east coast of the 
former, which also contains La Laguna, the old 
capital, Orotava, and other towns or villages. Oro- 
tava is a favourite resort of foreign visitors. lias 
Palmas, on the north-east coast of Grand Canary, 
is a more important place, with its new harbour 
Puerto de la Luz, at the distance of 3^ miles, pro- 
tected by a breakwater. The city is rapidly extend- 
ing, its streets have been improved and lighted by 
electricity, and its popularity as a health-resort is in- 
creasing. Numerous steamers engaged in the trade 
between Europe and Africa call here, and also at 
Santa Cruz. Though the Canaries were known to 
the ancients they feU out of the knowledge of Euro- 
peans till they again became known from the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuxy onwards. They were claimed 
by the Spaniards in the fourteenth century, and in 
1402-5 Jean de Bethenoourt, a Norman adventurer, : 
conquered Lanzarote, Fnerteventura, Gomera, and 
Ferra By the end of the fifteenth century the I 
Spaniards had subdued the original inhabitants 
entirely; and they almost extirpated them at a later | 
period. These early inhabitants, who are known as 


Guanohes (which see), had attained some progress in 
civilization, as shown by remains still extant. They 
were no doubt of Berber stock. The present inhabi- 
tants are mainly of Spanish blood, though it is said 
the Guanche element may still be detected. (See 
the separate articles on Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Palma, Ferro, and Lanzarote.) 

CANARY, Grand, or Gran Canaria, an island 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 180 miles from the coast 
of Aifrica. Next to Teneriffe it is the largest of the 
Canary Islands; area, 650 square miles; pop. over 
95,000. It is of nearly circular shape, and is a 
volcanic mountain rising to the height of about 6650 
feet It possesses many natural beauties, but a 
comparatively small area is under cultivation. Las 
Palmas is the capital of the island. See Canaries. 

CANARY -BIRD, or Canary-Finch. See Finch. 

CANARY ISLANDS. See Canaries. 

CANARY-SEED [Phalaris earuirierma)^ the seed 
of a plant belonging to the order of Graminacese, 
and cultivated for its seed, which is used principally 
as food for birds. In its early growth it is scarcely 
distinguishable from oats or wheat. With good culti- 
vation it attains a height of 3 or 4 feet, and termi- 
nates in egg-shaped heads or ears, each containing 
upwards of a hundred seeds. The straw is of little 
value, either as fodder or litter, but the ears, espe- 
cially when mixed with other kinds of chaff, are 
good food for horses. It requires a deep adhesive 
soil, and its produce per acre is about the same in 
quantity as wheat. It is a native of the Canary 
Islands, but is successfully cultivated in England 
and on the continent of Europe. 

CANARY WINE, a wine that comes from the 
Canary Islands, chiefly from the island of Teneriffe. 
It is not unlike Madeira. 

CANCALE, a seaport of France, in the department 
of Ille-et-Vilaine, about 8 miles e.n.b. of St. Malo. 
It is well built, and is pleasantly situated on the 
Bay of Cancale, which affords good anchorage, and 
has long been celebrated for its oysters. It is a 
favourite bathing-place. Pop, (1896), 8579. 

CANCER, in astronomy, the fourth sign in the 
zodiac, marked thus flS. The sun enters this sign 
on or about the 21 st of June. He is at his greatest 
northern declination on entering the sign, and the 
point which he reaches is called the summer solstice^ 
because he appears for the moment to stop in his 
I progress northward, and then to turn s. again. The 
sun is then 23^° N. of the equator, and a small circle 
of the sphere parallel to the equator at 23J° distant 
from it is called the Tropic of Ca^icer. The sun leaves 
this sign about the 22nd of July. The constellation 
Cancer is no longer in the sign of Cancer. At present 
it occupies the place of the sign Leo. See idso the 
article Eoliptio. 

CANCER (derived from the Latin cancer, a crab), 
or Carcinoma, in medicine and surgery, a name 
which is given to a group of malignant diseases, in 
consequence of their supposed resemblance to a crab. 
They are heterologous in their composition, that is, 
they consist of a growth of substance not like any 
of the normid tissues, yet they may grow in almost 
any structure of the body. The cancerous growth is 
essentially a new product, and it never in any cir- 
cumstances exists in a healthy system. It possesses 
vital properties and an organization which are 
peculiarly its own. Cancer is regarded as to some 
extent hereditary. It is divided into five varieties, 
distinguished by the relative proportions of the cells 
and binding tissue, and of a fluid — ^the cancer juice 
— also present in the growth : — 

1. Soirrhus or hard eemoery in which the binding 
tissue predominates, is a disease only occurring in 
adidt lue. It is three times more common in women 
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tbftn in men. It often ettedui the womb, bnt mnoh 
more frequently the female breast. It is also of fre- 
quent oooorrence in the stomach and liver, and when 
it invades these regions it is invariably fatal in a very 
short time. When scirrhous cancer attacks the female 
breast a small lump is at first detected, perhaps as 
large as a hazel-nut. Slowly but surely it enlarges, 
and although at first the tumour can be moved about 
quite freely underneath the skin, as it grows it 
becomes adherent to the circumjacent tissue, and 
infiltrates itself through the neigh^uring structures. 
The skin becomes puckered and the nipple retracted, 
and if the disease is allowed to run its course the 
skin ulcerates, and an offensive discharge exudes. 
Soon the glands in the axilla become affected by the 
disease, and cancer may become deposited in other 
parts of the body, such as the lungs, liver, kidneys, &c. 
As the disease advances, the patient’s health begins 
and continues to suffer, and, worn out by acute pain 
and the profuse discharge, she soon succumbs. This 
form of cancer kills in about four years. The only 
cure for this and all kinds of cancer is extirpation by 
the knife at an early stage of the disease l^fore the 
neighbouring glands have become affected. 

2. Uncephxdoidj medullary^ or soft cwmtr^ in which 
the cellular structure prevails, is the most malignant 
variety of the disease. It is met with in many situ- 
ations where soirrhus is unknown. It may occur at 
any age, and is often met with in very young children. 
It may show itself almost anywhere, but its favourite 
seats are the bones, the viscera, the testicle, the orbit 
and nasal cavities. It grows very rapidly, often 
attains an enormous size, and sometimes bleeds 
freely. 

8. Colloid or gum comcer is a disease of adult life. 
It is most frequently seen in the intestines, but it may 
occur in other parts. It is of slow growth. 

4. Mdanosis or Hack cancer is distinguished by the 
presence of pigment, which is scattered throughout 
the mass. In other respects it closely resembles tlie 
medullary variety. It grows very rapidly, and is soon 
fatal. It originates in some tissue containing pig- 
ment, such as the eye and skin, but soon it invades 
all tissues alike. 

5. Epithelioma or skin cancer^ consisting chiefly of 
flat cells like those of the skin, or of cells similar to 
those of glands, is that form of cancer whieh origi- 
nates in the skin and mucous membranes. It occurs 
in the shape of an irregular ulcer, and advances slowly 
at first. For years it may remain inactive, making 
little or no progress. Then it may begin to grow 
more rapidly, and invade the surrounding and neigh- 
bouring tissues. The pain, which before was occa- 
sional and trifling, now becomes constant and acute. 
The patient’s health begins to suffer. Secondary 
deposits take place in other parts of the body. Epi- 
thelioma most frequently attacks the lips, the emus, 
the penis^ &c., but it is not confined to these situ- 
ations. 

In the treatment of cancer, whatever be its variety, 
it is necessary to get the disease at an early stage of 
its growth, so that it may be thoroughly removed with 
the knife. If it is detected and removed at this 
period of its existence it is curable, but if the neigh- i 
bouring glands have become involved in the diseaise 
the relief is only temporary. Surgeons now rarely 
operate when the lymphatic glands have become 
involved, or in cases where the general health is 
very low. 

OANCEE, Tbopio op. See Tbopics. 

O.^CEK ROOT, or Beboh-dropb (Epiphegus 
wginiamus, L.), a branched parasitic plant, of the 
ordw Orobanchaoese, with brownish scaly leaves, 
indigenous in America, growing almost exclusively 
on the exposed root of the beech-tree. The whole 


plant is powerfully astringent, and the root of a 
brownish colour, spongy, and of a very nauseous 
bitter taste. It has ^en applied more externally 
than internally to the cure of cancer. Other plants 
of the same o^er are also called cancer-root. 

OANCRUM ORIS, also called PFoter-canjfcer, a 
form of gangrene sometimes produced as a result of 
certain fevers in children. It is accompanied by 
swelling of the salivary glands and a copious flow of 
fetid saliva. The gums become ulcerated, the teeth 
fall out, and dark sores appear on the gums and 
neighbouring parts of the mouth. As the disease 
progresses the cheeks, tongue, lips, and chin may be 
gradually eaten away. Treatment consists simply 
in maintaining the general health. This disease is 
fortunately very rare in Britain. 

CANDAHAR See Kandahar. 

CANDEISH, or Khandesh, an inland district of 
British India, in the presidency of Bombay, division 
of the Deccan, with an area of 10,907 square miles. 
It has the Satpura Hills and the Nerbudda on the 
north, Berar on the east, the Ajanta Hills and Nasik 
on the south, and Baroda on the west. It is very 
fertile in parts, and has a finely diversified surface, 
nearly surrounded by mountains, and watered mostly 
by the Taptee and its tributaries. Wheat, linseed, 
cotton, &c., are grown, and there is a considerable 
trade in cotton. Early in the fifteenth century it 
was governed by indei)endent sovereigns, who had 
their capital at Asseerghur; it was afterwards sub- 
dued and annexed to the Mogul Empire. Under 
the Mahrattas it possessed many fortresses, strong 
by nature and art; but suffered so much by mis- 
govemment, famine, and the ravages of predatory 
hordes, that it had become almost depopulated, and 
immense tracts, on which luxuriant crops had once 
grown, were covered with impenetrable jungle. Since 
1818, when it was ceded to the British, there has 
been a great improvement in the state of the country. 
The chief town is Dhulia (pop. 21,880), Pop. in 
3891, 1,460,851. 

CANDELABRUM, properly a candlestick, usu- 
ally denoted a support for a lamp or lamps among 
the Romans. The candelabra were of considerable 
size and often intended to stand upon the ground. 
They were made of wood, bronze, silver, or marble, 
and were often elaborately and beautifully adorned. 
Sometimes they had shafts in the shape of columns, 
which could be shortened or drawn out; sometimes 
the luxuriant acanthus formed a part of them; some- 
times they represented trunks of trees entwined with 
ivy and flowers, and terminated by vases or bell- 
flowers at the top, for the reception of the lamps; 
and not infrequently the lamps were supported by 
! figures. In ancient times Tarentum and .dUgina 
I were famous for their elegant candelabra; and 
I Corinth also manufactured them. The Etruscan 
candelabra of bronze were celebrated. 

CANDIA, or Crete (called in the most ancient 
times IdcEo, from Mount Ida, aferwards CVeto, whence 
the Turkish name Kvrid), one of the most important 
islands of the Turkish Empire, situated in the Medi- 
terranean, 81 miles from the southern extremity of 
the Morea, and 230 from the African coast, is 160 
miles long, 7-35 broad, and contains 3826 square 
miles. A high chain of mountains, covered with 
forests, runs through the whole length of the island, 
in two ranges. On the N. side it declines moderately 
to a fertile coast, provided with good harbours; on 
the s. side, steeply to a rocky shore, with few road- 
steads, and reaches its greatest height in the lofty 
Psiloriti (the ancient Ida), 8060 feet high, and always 
covered with snow. Mountain torrents, which are 
swollen in the winter and spring but almost dry in 
summer, conduct the waters to the sea. Numerous 
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■pringi give fertility to most of the valleye, in which, 
Mid on the deolivitiee of the mountains, is seen a 
luzuriooB vegetation. The air is mild; the summer 
Is cooled by the n. winds; the winter is distinguished 
only by showers of rain. Earthquakes, however, are 
not infr^uent. The island might, therefore, be a 
most delightful residence, and supply, as formerly, a 
much larger population than at present. But agri- 
culture is at a very low stage, while education and 
the amenities of civilized life are almost entirely 
absent. The principal products of the Island are 
olive-oil, wheat, oranges, lemons, silk, grapes, wine, 
valonia, carobs, and honey. The inhabitants (esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 in ancient times, or 900,000 in 
the time of the Venetians) are now about 295,000, 
of whom about a third are Mohammedans. Soap is 
extensively manufactured, and the exports comprise 
olive-oil, soap, wool, carobs, cheese, fruits, valonia, 
acorns, &c. Most of the harbours are silted up. The 
capital is Gandia, or Megalokastron; Canea is the 
most important place of trade. 

According to Homer, King Idomeneus sailed from 
this island to Troy, with eighty vessels. The Greek 
mythology made Crete the scene of many of the 
adventures of the gods and heroes. Here Saturn 
is said to have reigned, and afterwards Minos, 1300 
years before Christ. The island figures little in 
Greek history, and took no part in the wars with 
the Persians. It possessed a number of independent 
towns often at war with each other, but ready to 
combine against a stranger. The ancient Cretans 
had an evil reputation, and in particular were pro- 
verbial as liars. Crete was conquered by the Homans 
in B.0. 67. In the year 328 it passed from the Roman 
emperors of the East to the Saracens, who built the 
capital, Candia^ on the ruins of Heraclea, but were 
expelled again, in 961, by the Greeks. The Byzan- 
tine sovereign sold the island to the Venetians in 
1204, who fortified most of the cities, won the good- 
will of their new subjects by a mild government, 
and repelled all the assaults of the Genoese and Turks 
till the middle of the seventeenth century. About 
this time the attacks of the Turks became more 
determined. They landed a large force in 1645, 
which soon took Canea and Retimo, and besieged 
the capital with vigour. The siege, the longest in 
modem history, lasted over twenty years. To assist 
the Venetians volunteers from all parts of Europe 
poured in. The Christians at last, thinned by 
slaughter and disease, their city in ruins, and its 
walls battered down, after having exhausted all 
means of defence, were compelled to surrender to 
the Turks, Sept. 27, 1669. At the time of the 
capitulation the garrison consisted of only 2500 
soldiers; 30,985 Christians and 118,754 Turks were 
killed or wounded during the siege. Having ob- 
tained possession of the capital, the Turks now 
endeavoured to expel the Venetians from the strong- 
holds which remained to them on the island, and 
before the expiration of the seventeenth century 
they had been successful in their efforts. Three 
pashas, at Candia, Canea, and Retimo, now governed 
the island. On account of the feuds of these pashas 
the inhabitants of the western mountains succeeded 
in forming a government of their own, under Turkish 
protection. As the compacts made with them by 
the Turks were not always observed, they were wont 
in such cases to take up arms, and though they were 
often defeated they were never entirely subdued. The 
pashas having demanded hostages of them in 1821, 
they joined me Greek insurgents. Had the moun- 
taineers been armed when the Turks made their first 
descent on the island, it would probably have been 
impossible for the invaders to have maintained them- 
selves in Candia» but as it was the island remained i 


under Turkish rule. In 1868 a formidable insurrection, 
fomented by Greece, was with difiionlty suppressed 
by the Turl^ after a tedious conflict. In conse- 
quence of this revolt the Turks granted to the Cre- 
tans a certain degree of autonomy, but iSirkish bad 
faith produced another revolt nine years later. At 
that time a new constitution of a parliamentary char- 
acter was inaugurated, but many of its provisions 
were annuUed in 1889. In 1896 there was again a 
rising against the Turks, in which, as before, the 
Greeks took part, one result being the outbreak of 
war between Greece and Turkey. The Greek troops 
landed on the island were withdrawn at the instance 
of the great powers, who undertook to secure an 
autonomous government under Turkish suzerainty 
and to cause the Turkish troops to be withdrawn. 
On Sept 6th, 1898, the Mohammedans of Candia 
rose against the Christians, and the fighting resulted 
in the death of many of the latter, including some 
British sailora The leading powers at once demanded 
the complete withdrawal of the Turkish troops who 
had abetted the rebels, and ultimately, on Oct. 11th, 
the sultan complied with their demand, the troops 
being soon after withdrawn. Shortly afterwards 
Prince George of Greece was appointed high com- 
missioner or governor of the island. There is now 
a national assembly elected by the people, and the 
island has received a regular constitution. 

CANDIA, or Megalokastron, capital of the island 
of Crete or Candia, on the north coast of the island, 
65 miles east of Canea. Its harbour admits only 
vessels of small draught. The governor and the 
Greek archbishop reside here. Soap is manufac- 
tured and exported. The fortifications of the city 
date from the time of the Venetian occupation, and 
in 1669, after a prolonged siege, it submitted to the 
Turks. (See preceding article.) Pop. estimated at 
25,000. 

CANDIDATE, an applicant for an office, from 
the Latin oandidcUuSt white-rohedy because, among the 
Romans, a man who solicited a public office appeared 
in a white garment — toga Candida — and wore this 
during his candidature, which lasted tor two years. 
In the first year the candidates delivered speeches to 
the people, or had them delivered by others. After 
this year they requested the magistrate to enter their 
names on the list of candidates for the office sought 
for. Before this was done the previous life of the 
candidate was subjected to a scrutiny in the senate, 
after the pr8?tor or consul had received his name. If 
the senate accepted him he was permitted to offer 
himself on the day of election as a candidate. The 
formula by which permission was granted was raM- 
onem habebo, renuntiabo; if he was not accepted he 
received the answer rationem non Tiabebo; non renun- 
tiabo. The tribunes often opposed a candidate who 
had been accepted by the senate. The morals of the 
aspirants, in the purer ages of the republic, were 
always severely examined. In the later period of 
the republic nobody could obtain an office if he was 
not present, and if he had not offered himself on three 
market-days. On these days the candidates tried to 
insinuate themselves into the favour of the people. 
They went from house to house (anibitio), shook hands 
with everybody whom they met {prensatio)^ addressed 
each one by his name, for which purpose they 
generally had a nomendlatorwith them, who whispered 
the names of those whom they met into their ear. 
Cicero, therefore, calls the candidates naUo offioiosis- 
sima. They placed themselves on market-days in 
elevated places in order to be seen. On the day of 
election they did the same. Favourites of the 
people accompanied them {deductorea); some of their 
suite {diviaores) distributed money among the people, 
which, though prohibited, was done pubUdy. Inter- 
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prtUt wm employed to beigain with the people^ end 
the mon^ wee depoeited in the henda of $eqvutrei» 
Sometimei e num to of candidetee united into pertiee 
(cMtumet). in order to defeat the endeavoure of the 
others. At lest the groonde on which each candi- 
date reeted ids cUamB to the office were read, and the 
tribes delivered their votes. The sncoesaful candidate 
then sacrificed to the gods in the capitoL To oppose 
a candidate was caUed ei refragaii; to support him, 
svffragarif cir svffragaiores esse. We have dwelt so 
long on tto subject on account of the similarity be- 
tween the ancient and the modem modes of seeking 
office. The word candidaU is also used^ by Protes- 
tants to designate a theologian who, having finished 
his studies at a university, is waiting for an appoint- 
ment in the church. 

CANDIDE, the name of a famous tale of Vol- 
taire’s, forming an epoch in French literature, in 
which he ridicules the system of optimism with his 
usual spirit, and attacks revelation with plausible 
but superficial arguments. Voltaire is unsurpas^d 
in the art of treating the most serious subjects with 
light raillery, while he seduces the reader by the 
charms of his style. Some descriptions in this tale, 
for instance, that of the camivfd at Venice, are 
excellent. 

CANDLE, a solid cylindrical rod, composed of 
some fatty substance, with a small bundle of loosely 
twisted threads plac^ longitudinally in its centra, 
and intended to bum slowly as a domestic light dur- 
ing the absence of the sun. At one time the lamp, 
fed by some combustible liquid, was the only light 
which competed with the candle; but coal-gas has 
long been a much more formidable competitor (not 
to mention the electric light recently introduced), and 
in towns has entirely superseded the use of the candle 
both in shops and dwelling-houses. Still, however, 
the portability of the candle makes it occasionally 
necessary, even where gas or other light is used; 
while its freedom from smell, and its non-liability to 
cause dangerous accidents, maintain it still in common 
use. Hence candle-making still forms a somewhat 
important branch of manufacture in many places. 
The chief material used for making candles is tallow, 
either alone, in a pure state, or in mixture with 
other fatty substances, as palm-oil, spermaceti, wax, 
&c. Paraffin candles are now made in considerable 
quantities also. The quantity of tallow furnished 
by the home supply in Britain falls far short of the 
demand for various purposes, and is largely supple- 
mented by importation, 100,000 tons of tallow and 
steals being imported in 1895, the chief supplies 
laming from Australia, the United States, the Argen- 
tme li^public, Uruguay, France, Kussia, &c. Palm- 
oil, of which above 40,000 tons are annually im- 
ported, is obtained from the western coast of Africa, 
especially about Lagos. The palm which yields 
It is the Elais OuineensiSf which produces a golden- 
yellow fruit, of the size and shape of a pigeon’s egg. 
By detaching its pulp from the kernel, bruising it into 
a paste, and then agitating it in boiling water, the oil 
is separated, and rising to the surface, concretes as the 
water cools. About two-thirds of it in weight con- 
sists of a peculiar white solid fat, called pcUmUine; 
the remainder is chiefly oleine, Ordinvy tallow 
candles are either dipped or nwMed. The former, 
mnerally composed of the coarser tallow, are made 
by attaching a number of separate wicks, of the pro- 
par lei^h and thickness, to a frame, and dipping the 
whole into a cistern of melted tallow as often as may 
be necessary to give the candle the required thick- 
ness, always allowing as much time to elapse between 
the snooe^ve dippings as may be necessary to con- 
solidate the tallow taken up by each. Moulded can- 
dles, as their name impUm, are focmed in moulds. 


These, made generally of pewter, though glass has 
also been int^uoed, are hollow cylinders of the 
length of the candle, and open at both ends, but pro- 
vided ^ the upper end wi^ a oonioal cap, in wMch 
there is a hole for the wick. A numbw of these 
moulds are inserted in a wooden frame or trough 
with their heads downwards; the wick is then drawn 
in through the top hole by means of a wire, and kept 
stretchea and in the centre by a peculiar arrangement 
The moulds thus prepared are filled by running melted 
tallow of the proper temperature from a boiler into 
the trough. The candles remain in the moulds for 
about twenty-four hours, but, as they improve by 
keeping, generally remun in the storehouse for a few 
months toore they are exposed for sale. Consider- 
able modem improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of candles. One of the moat important 
of these consists in not emplo 3 ring the whole of the 
fatty or oUy substances, but in decomposing them, 
and then using only the stearins of the former, and 
the palmUint of the latter class of substances. The 
chief chemical agents employed to obtain the stearins 
are caustic lime, which, setting free the glycerine^ 
produces stearate, margarate, and oleate of lime, in 
the form of a solid soap; and dilute sulphuric add, by 
which this solid soap, after being reduced to powder, 
is effectually freed of its lime. By means of a sub- 
sequent bleaching process cakes of a perfectly white 
colour, free from impurities, and fit for the manufac- 
ture of candles, are obtain^. By similar processes 
bleached solid fat of palm-oil is procured, and used 
in several establishments on a very extensive scale. 
Wax, from its tenacity, and the contraction which it 
undergoes in cooling, cannot be formed into candles 
by melting it, and then running it into moulds, and 
therefore requires a different process. It is briefly 
as follows: — Wicks, properly cut and twisted, are 
suspended by a ring over a basin of liquid wax, 
which is poured on the tops of the wicks, and gradu- 
ally adhering, covers them. When a sufficient thick- 
ness is obtained, the candles, while hot, are placed on 
a smooth walnut table, kept constantly wet, and 
rolled upon it by means of a flat piece of boxwood. 
In this way they assume a perfectly cylindrical form. 
The large wax candles used in Boman Catholic 
churches are merely plates of wax bent round a wick 
and then rolled. The long thin coiled wax tapers are 
made somewhat in the same way as wire is drawn. 
A wick, wound continuously round a drum, is made 
to pass through a pan of fluid wax, then drawn 
through holes of the proper size, when it is unwound 
from the one drum, and wound, in a waxed state, 
upon another drum. Bushlights, once very exten- 
sively used, were so named from having wicks made 
of the common soft rush {Juneus effueus). The pro- 
cess is described at length, and some interesting cal- 
culations made with regard to it, by the Kev. Gubert 
White, in his well-known History of Selbome. 

CANDLEBERRY, Candlbberry Myrtle, Wax 
Myrtle, Tallow Tree, &c. (Myrica ceri/era), a 
shrub common in North America, where candles are 
made from the waxy substance collected from a de- 
coction of the fruit or berry. It grows abundantly 
in a wet soil, and seems to thrive particularly well in 
the neighbourhood of the sea, nor does it ever seem 
to be found high up in the country. The berries 
intended for making candles ore gathered late in 
autumn and ore thrown into a pot of boiling water, 
where the fatty or waxy substance floats on the top 
and is skimmed off. Vilhen congealed this substance 
is of a dirty green colour, somewhat intermediate in 
its nature between wax and tallow. After being 
again melted and refined, it assumes a transparent 
green hue. Mixed witii a proportion of tallow it 
Forms candles, which bum better and slower than 
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ewnTnon ti^ow onea, and do not ran lo mndi in hot 
waaiher. They have alao very little emoke, and 
(wnit a rather agreeable odour. A loap and also a 
eealing-waz ia alao made up of thia aubatanoe. The 
plant naa been cultivated in France and Germany, 
where it growa in the open air. Another plant be- 
1ao|^ to the aame ^ua ia the aweet gide {Myrica 
which grows Abundantly in bogs and marshes 
In Scotland. It ia a smAl shrub with leaves some- 
what like the myrtle or willow, of a fragrant odour 
and bitter taste, and yielding an essential oil by dis- 
tillation. It was formerly used in the n. of Europe 
instead of hops, and in some places it is still so used. 
The catkins or cones boiled in water throw up a scum 
resembling bees’ -wax, which collected in sufficient 
quantities would make candles. The plant is used to 
4^ calf -skins. Gathered in the autumn, it dyes wool 
a yellow colour, and is thus used both in Sweden and 
in Wales. The dried leaves are used to scent linen 
and other clothes. Horses and goats eat the plimt, 
while sheep and cows refuse it. 

CANDLEMAS, an ecclesiastical festival, insti- 
tuted by Pope Gelasius 1. in 492, in commemoration 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple, and of 
the purification of the Virgin Mary. It ia celebrated 
on February 2, and has its name from the fact that 
candles were, and in the Roman Church still are, 
blessed and carried in procession, in allusion to the 
words of Simeon, ‘ a light to lighten the Gentiles ’. 
In Scotland it is one of the four term days. See 
Purification. 

CANDOLLE, De. See Dk Oandollk. 

CANDY, or Kandy, one of the chief towns in 
Ceylon, is situated near the centre of the island 
(Central Province), 72 miles N.E. Colombo, in a 
fertile valley surrounded by finely wooded hills, at 
the height of about 2000 feet. ^ Kandy is uniquely 
beautifM — the most charming little town in the 
world, travellers usually describe it. It is situated 
in a valley surrounded by hills, and boasts an arti- 
ficial lake, Buddhist and Hindu temples, including 
the Malig^wa, the most sacred Buddhist temple in 
the world. This contains the so-called relic of 
Buddha’s tooth, . . . which is had in reverence in por- 
tions of India, Thibet, and even China and Japan.’ 
It mainly consists of three principal streets, two 
ranning e. and w., crossed by the third running n. 
and s. The houses, public buildings, &c., are sub- 
stantially built, and * the Pavilion or official resi- 
dence of the governor, is one of the finest structures 
in Ceylon. Candy is connected by railway with 
(^ombo, the railway running through some beau- 
tiful^ scenery. The botanic gardens at Peradeniya, 
8 miles from Kandy, are beautiful, and beautifully 
situated; and there are many interesting localities 
in the neighbourhood. Kandy was the capital of 
the ancient kings of Ceylon. Pop. (1891), 20,252. 

CANE See Bamboo and Rattan. 

CANE, Sugar. See Sugar-oank. 

CANEA, or Khania, a seaport and the principal 
oommercial town in the island of Crete or Candia, 
on the N. coast of the island, on the E. side of the 
Gkilf of Canea. It consists mostly of narrow streets, 
has a fort, a lighthouse, mosques, Greek churches, 
Ac. The harbour admits vessels of considerable size, 
and the chief exports are wax, soap, silk, fruits, wool. 
Canea is believed to stand on the site of the ancient 
Cydonia. Pop. estimated at 13,000 to 19,000. 

CANELLA, White ((7. af6a), a tree belonging to 
the W. Indies, growing to the height of 10 to 50 feet, 
with a straight stem branched oMy at the top. It is 
covered with a whitish bark, by which it is easily dis- 
tinguished at a distance from other trees ; the leaves are 
pla^ upon short foot-stalks, and stand Atemately. 
They are oblong, obtuse, entire, of a dark shining 


green hue, and thick like those of the laurA. The 
flowers je small, seldom opening, of a violet colour, 
and grow in clusters at the tops of the branchee on 
divided foot-stAks. The fruit is an oblong berry con- 
taining four kidney-shaped seeds of an equA size. The 
whole tree is very aromatic, and when in blossom 
perfumes the whole neighbourhood. The berries 
when ripe are greedily eaten by the wild pigeons of 
JamAca, and impart a peculiar flavour to &eir flesh. 
The canella of commerce is the bark of the tree freed 
from its outward covering and dried in the shade. It 
is brought to Europe in long quills, which are about 
} inch in diameter, somewhat thicker than cinnamon, 
and both externally and internally of a whitish or 
light-brown hue, with a tinge of yellow. This bark 
is moderately warm to the taste, and aromatic and 
bitterish. Its smell is agreeable, and resembles that 
of cloves. In distillation with water it yields an 
essentiA oil of a dark yellowish colour, and of a thick 
tenacious consistence, with difficulty separable from 
the aqueous fluid. The remaining decoction when 
evaporated leaves a very bitter extract composed of 
resinous and gummy matter imperfectly mixed. It 
has been supposed to possess a considerable share of 
active medicinA powers, and was formerly employed 
as a cure in scurvy. Now it is merely esteem^ as a 
pleasing and aromatic bitter, and as a usefA adjunct 
in correcting more active, though nauseous medicines. 
The powder is given along with Aoes as a stimulat- 
ing purgative. 

CANES VENATIOI (the hunting dogs), a nor- 
thern constellation, within the limits of which severA 
remarkable nebulae occur. 

CANGE, Du. See Du Fresne. 

CANICATTI, a town in Sicily, province of Gir- 
genti, is well built, and has a j)op. (town and com- 
mune) of 20,908, mostly engaged in agricAture. 

CANINO, Prince of. See Bonaparte (Luoikn). 

CANIS, a genus of carmvorous Mammalia, of which 
the common dog is regarded as the type, but under 
which Cuvier also includes wolves and jackals. He 
has thus, however, confined it within narrower limits 
than Linnaeus, who made it include hyaenas and foxes. 
The chief characteristics of the genus are six upper 
front teeth, the lateral longest and the intermediate 
lobated; six lower front teeth, the later A lobated; 
canine teeth, single and incurvated; and grinders, six 
or seven in number. The hyaenas are excluded from 
the genus by their dentition, prickly tongue, mane, 
and largely developed an A scent glands; and the 
I foxes by their longer and more bushy tail, and the 
pupils of the eye, which by day present a kind of 
longitudinA slit instead of the round form. 

CANISIUS, Petrus, bom at Nimeguen, was the 
first man in Germany who entered the order of the 
Jesuits, of which he became a very active member. 
In 1549 he was made professor of theology, rector 
and vice-chancellor of the imiversity at Ingolstadt. 
He Aterwards reformed the UAversity of Vienna 
according to the views of the order. His catechism 
is yet in use. He persuaded Ferdinand I. to adopt 
violent measures agAnst the Protestants, and founded 
the colleges at Prague, Augsburg, Dillingen, and 
Freiburg in Switzerland, in the latter of which he died 
in 1697. 

CANIS MAJOR (the grecUer dog)^ a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, remarkable as containing 
Siriutf the brightest star in the heavens. — Canib 
Minor {the lesser dog)^ a constellation in the southern 
hemisphere, near Canis Major, the chief star in which 
fa Procyon^ a star of the first magmtude. 

CANISTER-SHOT. See Case-shot. 

CANKEI^ a term applied to almost every case in 
which a portion of a vegetable loses its vitality from 
some latent disease, which ultimately destroys the 
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ptiNiit ffeoolc. Tlnii W6 hear of canker In anrioolaa, 
mriona, oaonmben, &c. ; forest, apple, and pear trees, 
fbo. liie causes of tiie malady are probably rarioas, 
and have not yet been satisf aotoiify explained. In 
many cases it is clearly hereditary, and does not admit 
of being either entirely prevented or greatly modified; 
hat when it is only constitutional it is greatly mitigated 
by careful cultivation, and the selection of the most 
favourable droumstances of soil, drainage, and tem- 
perature. In laying out gardens or or^arda the 
great point is to ascertain what sorts are least liable 
to be affected by the disease in any particular dis- 
trict, and to make the selection accordingly. — Canker 
in the foot of horses is a disease beUev^ to be of 
cancerous nature. It is of two kinds — acute and 
local, and chronic and constitutionaL It is most fre- 
quent among underfed, overworked, or badly-stabled 
horses. The application of active caustics in severe 
oases, together with good food, dry warm stabling, 
fresh air and exercise, with periodical purgatives and 
alteratives, may be said to be the b^ method of 
treatment. 

CANNAE, a town of ancient Italy, the site of 
which was between the modem Canosa and Barletta, 
prov. Bari, famous for the great battle in which the 
Komans were defeated by Hannibal (216 B.O.). The 
Boman army under the Consuls jEmilius Paulus and 
Terentius Varro consisted of 87,000 men, while that 
of the enemy amounted only to 60,000, among whom 
were 10,000 horse. The battle was brought on by 
the Consul Varro against the better judgment of his 
colleague. The Komans left their strong position at 
Canusium on the banks of the Aufidus, and the whole 
army crossed the river. The Consul Varro drew up 
his troops on the plain, with his right wing protected 
by the river. At the same time Hannibal forded 
the Aufidus and led his small army to the attack. 
The Komans had their own cavalry on the right 
wing, that of their allies on the left, and the in- 
fantry as usual in the centre. Hamiib^ opposed the 
Numidian cavalry to that of the Homan allies, and 
that of the Spaniards and Gauls to the Homan. His 
infantry from Africa he divided into two bodies, each 
of them near the cavalry. At some distance from 
both wings the Spaniards and Gauls on foot, arranged 
in an obtuse angle, occupied the centre, led by Han- 
nibal himself. He had calculated that the wind 
called VoUvmtUf which blew regularly at certain 
hours, would, at the time of attack, tbit>w dust and 
sand in the eyes of the Homans and hide his evolu- 
tions. The first shock of the Homan cavalry upon 
the Spaniards and Gauls was violent. After the fight 
had ljuited for a long time they alighted and fought 
on foot. The Gkiuls and Spania^ then broke through 
the dismounted Homans and cut them down. The 
Homan infantry, to assist their horse, moved in a 
curved line towards the wing under very disadvan- 
tageous droumstances, and attacked the Spanish and 
Gallic infantry, which retired in good order into the 
intervals as Hannibal had commanded. By this 
means Hannibal was enabled to attack the Homans 
in fiank as they advanced incautiously with the 
African infantry, which he had kept back for this 
purpose. Thus surrounded and contracted into a 
small oompass, the Homans fell in great numbers, 
among them tlie Consul ^Emilius Paulus, and both 
the proconsuls Servilius and Atilius. The Numidian 
horse destroyed those who fled from the field of battle. 
The victor made 18,000 prisoners. The Homans lost, 
according to their own lowest statements, 45,000 
men; aooording to the highest, 70,000. Hanidbal 
collected the gold rings of £e kmghts who had fallen 
and sent some pecks thereof to Carthage. See Hak- 
JIIBAL. 

CANNHL COAL. See Coal. 


CANNES^ a seaport and health resort of France^ 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, in the depart- 
ment of .^pes-Maritimes. It is beautifully situateA 
has a mild and equable climate, and thus attracts 
numerous winter visitors. There are many hotels 
and fine villas, charming public wadks, Ac. Perfumes 
and soap are made. Pop. (1891), 16,140. 
CANNIBALS. See Akthropophaol 

CANNING, George, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, was bom in London, April 11, 1770. His 
father offended his family by marrying a lady of 
beauty and accomplishments, but without fortime, 
and oied in 1771, leaving her destitute. She had 
recourse to the stage for support, but was not very 
successful, and was afterwa^s twice married. Her 
second husband was an actor; her third a linen- 
draper of Exeter. She lived to see the success of 
her son, from whom idie ever received the teuderest 
marks of filial love. Canning, who had inherited a 
small estate in Ireland, was educated at Eton. In 
1787 he was entered at Oxford. His vacations were 
passed with Sheridan, by whom he was introduced to 
Burke, Fox, and other distinguished Whigs. But 
although Sheridan had already announced him in 
Parliament as the future ornament of his party, 
Canning entered into terms with Pitt, by whom he 
was brought into Parliament in 1798. During the 
first session he remained silent. In 1796 he was 
under-secretary of state. In 1797 he projected, with 
some friends, the Anti- Jacobin, of which Gifford 
was appointed editor. Canning contributed many 
poetic^ and other articles to this periodical, the 
happiest of his efforts in this direction being the 
Needy Knife-grinder. In 1798 he supported Wil- 
berforce’s motion for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
In July, 1800, Canning increased his fortune and 
influence by a marriage with Joanna, daughter of 
General Scott, a lady with a fortune of £100,000. 
The administration being dissolved in 1801, Canning 
became a member of tlie op])osition until the restor- 
ation of Pitt in 1804. In 1807 he was appointed 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, in the Port- 
land administration. A political misunderstanding 
with Lord Castlereagh led to a duel between that 
minister and Canning, in which the latter was slightly 
wounded. This dispute occasioned the dissolution of 
the ministry. In 1810 he opposed the reference of 
the Catholic claims to the committee of the whole 
House, on the ground that no security or engagement 
had been offered by the Catholics. Some of his 
most brilliant s[)eech68 were on this subject. The 
adoption of the measure being a matter of policy, the 
state of opinion, the condition of affairs, and the 
securities with which it should be accompanied, were 
with him elements of the question. He proposed 
securities in 1813, which, with the bill, were rejected. 
He supported in 1812 and 1813 the same motion 
which he had opposed in 1810. To Canning was 
principally owing the first blow which shook the 
throne of Napoleon: the British policy in Spain was 
directed and animated by him. In 1812 he was elected 
member for Liverpool, from which he was also re- 
turned in 1814,1818,1820. In 1814 he was appointed 
minister to Portugpal, and remained abroad a^ut 
two years. In 1819 he declared his decided hostility 
to parliamentary reform in whatever shape. On the 
occasion of the proceedings relative to the qu^n, he 
declared that ‘toward the object of that investigation 
he felt an unaltered regard and affection;’ and soon 
after resigned the pi^idency of the lx)ard of control, 
and went abroad. Having been nominated Governor- 
general of India, he was on the point of embarking 
when the death of the Marquis of liondonderry called 
him to the cabinet as secretary for foreign affairs 
(Sept. 16, 1822). One of his earliest acts in this 
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dtafttion was to check the French Inflaenoe in Spain, 
the French having sent an army into that country 
to put down the revolutionary party. By way of 
withdrawing the Spanish American colonies from 
French influence he decided to recognize their inde- 
pendence; thus, as he afterwards phrased it, ‘call- 
inn the New World into existence to redress the 
bidance of the Old *. He continued to support the 
propositions in favour of the Catholics, and in 1825 
communicated to foreign ministers the determina- 
tion of the government to appoint charges d'affiiirei 
to Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. In conse- 
quence of the attempts made by Spain to assist the 
malcontents of Portugal, it was immediately deter- 
mined by the ministry to support the regency of that 
country, and troops were sent to Lisbon in Jan. 
1827. On April 12, 1827, his appointment to be 
prime minister was announced. His administration 
was terminated by his death, on the 8th of Augfust 
following, but not until it had been crowned by the 
Treaty of London (July 6), for the settlement of the 
affairs of Greece. As an orator Mr. Canning was 
showy and g^raceful, with a brilliant wit and caustio 
satire, though neither formed on a very masouline 
taste. During his career the leading domestic sub- 
jects on which the British Parliament was called 
upon to legislate were the following: the liberty 
of the press, the emancipation of the Catholics, the 
test and corporation acts, the oom-laws, and reform 
in Parliament. Those of a foreign nature were, 
among others, the various overtures of peace be- 
tween Britain and France, the settlement of Europe 
on the overthrow of Napoleon, the treatment of 
Italy by the Austrians, the Spanish revolution, and 
recognition of the South American republics. On 
all these questions, with one or two exceptions, he 
supported the high Tory side. The chief exceptions 
were the emancipation of the Catholics, and the 
recognition of the South American republics. He 
was also desirous of amending the oom-laws. What 
he might have effected in the position of premier 
must be matter of speculation, since death speedily 
interfered with any expectations that were formed 
of him in that position. See Stapleton’s Political 
Life of Canning (1831), and his Canning and his 
Time (1835). 

CANNING, Stratfobd, Viscount Stbatfobd 
De Redoliffe, diplomatist, cousin of George Can- 
ning, was born on Nov. 4, 1786, in London. His 
father, Stratford Canning, who had been disinherited 
owing to an imprudent marriage, and had gone into 
business as a merchant, died a few months after his 
son’s birth, and in consequence young Stratford and 
his mother removed to Wanstead. After attending 
two elementary schools he went to Eton, and in 
1805 he was elected to a scholarship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Before graduating he was in 
1807 appointed by his great cousin, then foreign 
secretary, to be his precis writer, and in the latter 
part of that year he was sent as second secretary 
with a mission to Denmark. In the following year 
he accompanied as first secretary an important mis- 
sion to Constantinople, which resulted in the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace with the Porte on Jan. 5, 
1809. In the summer of 1810 his chief, Sir Robert 
Adair, was transferred to Vienna, and Canning 
temporarily succeeded him as ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Before the arrival of Adair’s successor, 
Canning made his reputation as a diplomatist by 
the masterly way in which he conducted the difficult 
neTOtiations which led to the signing of the treaty 
of Bucharest on May 28, 1812. This treaty put an 
end for the time to the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and thus left Russia free to resist the ad- 
vanoe of Napoleon. Moreover, it firmly secured 


English predominance at Constantino^e, and was 
in this respect the first notable triumpn in the tra- 
ditional British policy on the Eastern Question. In 
1812 Canning returned to London, and after declin- 
ing in 1818 the offer of the chief secretaryship to 
Lord Aberdeen’s Vienna mission, he accepted in the 
following year the post of envojr extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary in Switzerland. He held 
this post till 1818, and was completely successful in 
his endeavours to free Switzerland from French 
domination, and to ereot it into a neutral federal 
republic. In 1816 he had married, but his wife died 
two years afterwards near Lausanne, and it was 
chiefly on this account that he applied for and ob- 
tained his recalL Shortly after his return he was 
appointed ambassador to the United States, and he 
arrived at Washington in the autumn of 1820. He 
was again in London in 1823. The diplomatic agree- 
ment arrived at in 1824 was however, thrown out by 
the United States Senate. After a brief but im- 
portant mission to the Russian capital he was again 
sent to Constantinople in October 1825 as ambas- 
sador. In the following year be succeeded in again 
I patching up a peace between Russia and Turkey, 
and thus prepared the way for a joint representation 
by England, France, and Russia on behalf of insur- 
gent Greece. Negotiations were, however, abruptly 
broken off by the sultan’s indignation on learning of 
the battle of Navarino, and Canning, in 1828, went 
to London. On his return to the East in the same 
year he was engaged along with the representatives 
of France and Russia in drawing up proposals for 
establishing a Greek kingdom. These proposals 
were ultimately forced on the acceptance of Turkey 
in a more stringent form as part of the peace treaty 
which ended the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29. In 
1829 he resigned his position and returned to Eng- 
land, where he was created G.C.B. He entered 
Parliament as member for Old Sarum, but he ulti- 
mately secured election for King’s Lynn. After 
acting as special envoy to the Porte in 1881-32, 
and to Portugal in 1832-33, he was in 1841 ap- 
pointed for the third time ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. For a considerable period be was mainly 
engaged in assisting and encouraging the sultan, 
Abd-el-Mejid, in his policy of reform, but after a 
visit to England in 1852, during which he was 
raised to the peerage, his efforts had to be directed 
to thwarting Russian designs. His diplomatic 
triumph over Prince Mentchikoff caused the Czar 
in a moment of irritation to precipitate the Crimean 
war. His reign at Constantinople ended with his 
resignation in 1858, in which ^ear he returned to 
England. The remainder of his career was passed 
mainly in retirement, and he died on Aug. 14, 1880. 
In addition to a few volumes of poetry, he published 
works entitled Why am I a Christian? (1873) and 
The Greatest of Miracles (1876). A selection of his 
articles on eastern affairs was published in 1881 
under the title of The Eastern Question. See the 
Life by Stanley Lane- Poole (2 vols., 1888). 

CANNOCK, a town of England, in West Stafford- 
shire, 7i miles N.w. of Walsall, in the district known 
as Cannock Chase, which is rich in coal and iron- 
stone. Manufactures of boilers, edge-tools, bricks 
and tiles, are carried on, and there are numerous 
coUieries. Pop. (1891), 20,613; (1901), 23,992. 

CANNON, a large sort of gun or firearm used 
for throwing heavy projectiles such as balls or shells 
by means of gunpowder; a piece of ordnance or 
artillery. It is impossible to say definitely where 
and when cannons were first used in war, but there 
are several instances of their use in the fourteenth 
century, notably by the English at Cressy (1846), 
and in the fifteenth century they were employed by 
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aU the leading nations of Europe. The earliest forms 
were made of iron bars joined along their length, 
and strengthened by hoops of the same metad, and 
the early projectiles were often of stone. An inter- 
esting specimen of the older cannons is that known 
as Mons Meg, constructed in 1486, and now in Edin- 
burgh Castle. From about 1460 cannon were cast 
in iron and other metals, and stone projectiles also 
gave way to metal balls, and in some measure to 
shells. Shell<mortars were made in Germany in the 
later sixteenth century, and about a century later 
the somewhat similar howitzer was introduced. The 
carronade was another form of short, wide cannon, 
which was first made at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The most important modem development 
in long guns is the introduction of rifling, a principle 
first applied to cannon in 1846 by the Sardinian 
Gavalli and the Swedish Wahrendorf. Rifled ord- 
nance has now practically displaced the older smooth- 
bore cannon, and it is partly for this reason, and 
partly because of the improvements in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and projectiles, and the exten- 
sive use of steel in their construction, that modem 
cannon are such accurate and deadly engines of war- 
fare. See Gun for a description of modern forms of 
cannon. 

CANNSTADT, Cannstatt, or Kanstatt, a town 
in Wiirtemberg, in a beautiful and fertile district 
on the Neckar, 2 miles north-east of Stuttgart. Its 
antiquity is proved by the Roman remains found. 
It has celebrated and much - frequented mineral 
springs, active and varied industries, including rail- 
way workshops, cotton-spinning, dyeing, &c., and 
forms an important entrepot for the traffic of the 
Neckar, which is here crossed by two bridges. Pop. 
(1896), 22,690. 

CANO, Alonso, a Spanish painter, sculptor, and 
architect. The variety and extent of his talents 
made him the Michael Angelo of Spain, whom he 
also resembled in his private character. He was 
born in 1601, at Granada, studied in Seville, with 
Pacheco, and first made himself known by the statues 
which he executed for the great church of Lebrija. 
In his twenty-fourth year he had acquired the fame 
of a great artist, and in 1638 he was appointed painter 
to the king. In this capacity he executed several 
celebrated pictures, and was at the summit of his 
prosperity when a dreadful event destroyed his hap- 
iness. His wife was one day found murdered, and 
is house plundered. Instead of a suspected Italian 
servant, who had fled, Cano himself, convicted of a 
connection with another woman, was accused of the 
murder, and was put to the torture ; but as he con- 
fessed nothing he was regarded as innocent, and re- 
gained the favour of the king. He latterly joined 
a religious order, but still practised his art, and died 
in 1667. 

CANOBUS. See Canopus. 

CANOE, the term generally used to designate the 
small vessels which uncivilized people living near the 
water use, and which are propelled by paddles not 
oars. The name is of West Indian origin. The 
North American Indians generally impel their 
canoes with paddles which have a very large blade, 
and are managed perpendicularly. The canoes of 
Canada are of the most fragile texture, and of so 
little weight that, in passing from one river to 
another the boatmen carry them on their heads 
across the portages. They are mostly covered with 
bark, the pieces of which are sewed together with a 
kind of grass. This bark is generaUy not more 
than a quarter of an inch in thickness ; yet in these 
frail vessels the Indians and Canadians do not hesi- 
tate to descend very dangerous rapids. The Esqui- 
maux are exceedingly dexterous in the management 
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of their canoes. These consist of a light wooden 
f»me, covered with seal-skins sewed together with 
sinews. The skins are not only extended round the 
bottom and sides, but likewise over the top, forming 
a complete deck, and having only one opening to 
admit the boatman to his seat. To this hole a flat 
hoop, rising about 4 inches, is fitted, to which is 
fastened the surrounding skin. The paddle is about 
10 feet long, light, and flat at each end. In the 
Esquimaux language the canoe is called a haiah, or 
man’s boat, to distinguish it from the umiaks the 
woman’s boat, which latter is a large boat for trans- 
porting the women, with their families and posses- 
sions. In the islands of the South Sea the natives 
have many double canoes, united by a strong platform, 
serving in this way as one vessel. Such a canoe is 
capable of carrying a number of persons, and a con- 
siderable lading. Of oanoes used for purposes of 
recreation, as is common at the present day, there 
are three leading typs. These are: (1) the open, 
undecked, or Canadian canoe, propelled solely by 
paddling; (2) the Jiob Hoy type, introduced about 
1866 by the founder of modern canoeing, Mr. John 
Macgregor, always clincher-built (unlike the Cana- 
dian), decked, made of oak or cedar, about 14 feet 
by 2, mainly paddled, but adapted for a small sail 
also, and intended for only one or two persons; and 
(3) the Nautilus type, introduced about 1870 by Mr. 
W. Baden -Powelj^ a larger form of the previous 
type, better adapted for carrying sails, and improved 
I in various ways, generally but not invariably clincher- 
I built. The opening in the centre of a decked canoe 
for admitting cargo and crew is called the toell or 
eock-piU The flat part of the paddle is called the 
blade or palm, and the shaft the round. Paddles 
are usually about 8 feet long, and about 6 inches 
broad in the palm, and are generally made of pine 
or spruce. Canoe-racing in Britain is chiefly carried 
on by the Royal Canoe Club, whose head-quarters 
are at Kingston-on-Thames. It divides canoes for 
this purpose into three classes, namely, the canoe 
yawl, the cruising canoe, and the sailing canoe 
adapted for racing. The first is the largest form. 
Her beam must be not less than 8 feet, and her 
rating must not exceed *6. She must, like both the 
other kinds, be sharp at each end, with no transom 
or flat stern, and she must be fitted with two fixed 
transverse bulkheads, not more than 10 nor less 
than 6 feet apart. The last-named variety differs 
from the yawl chiefly in being smaller. A cruising 
canoe must not exceed 16 feet in length, or 8 feet 
6 inches in the beam, and her fixed draught, includ- 
ing keel (which must be detachable), must not be 
above 14 inches. Her rating must not exceed '8. 
Paper and canvas canoes are in use, the former 
chiefly in America. For further information on 
canoes and canoeing the reader is referred to the 
article by W. Baden -Powell in the Encyclopaedia of 
Sport (1897), from which much of the above infor- 
mation has been derived, and to the following works ; 
Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, by C. S. Hicks (1887); 
Canoe Travelling, by W. B. Powell (1871); the works 
of J. Macgregor (Rob Roy); Canoeing with Sail 
and Paddle, by J. D. Hayward (1893); Canvas 
Canoes, by P. B. Field (1887); &c. 

CANON, a person who possesses a prebend, or 
revenue allotted for the performance of divine service 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. In England 
there are what are called canons residentiary (ap- 
pointed by the Crown), honorary canons, and minor 
canons. 

CANON (Greek, a rule, measure, or standard). In 
the arts. When art has succeeded in producing 
beautiful forms the question arises, with what pro- 
portions beauty of form is united. Artists of genius 
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firafc itarted thli question, and imitators, inferior to 
them in talents, sompnlo^y followed ^eir results, 
and naturally exalt^ some existing work into a 
model for evexy performance. Among the Greeks 
the celebrated statua^ Polycletus (b.o. 452-12) first 
instituted such inquiries; and as he fl^erally repre- 
sented youthful, pleasing figures it la probable that 
he fixed the standard of beauty in the youthful form. 
The canon (the model statue) of Polycletus was ac- 
cordingly a statue which was made principally for the 
purpose of showing the beautiful proportions of the 
human form in a youth just ripening into manhood. 
No copy of it is Imown to exist ; the artist probably 
gave his model of proportion a quiet, slmi)]o attitude, 
without any strong distinguishi^ marks. His suc- 
cessors imitated it without deviation. Polycletus was 
not the only Ghreek artist who pursued such investiga- 
tions respecting the proportions of form. Among &e 
modems, Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci have devoted 
themselvee to similar inquiries. 

CANON, in music, signified, with the ancient 
Greeks, what now is ciJlea monochord. At present 
it signifies a composition in which the several voices 
begin at fixed intervals, one after the other, and in 
wHch each successive voice sings the strain of the 
preceding one. In Italian, therefore, it is called 
fuga di conseguema; in Latin, ccmon perpetims^ or 
continuous fugue; in German, Kreiafvge (circulating 
fugue). Sometimes each voice begins with the same, 
sometimes with different notes. The phrase or pas- 
sage for imitation is called the theme or evJbject^ the 
imitation the rejdy. Canons may be finite or infinite. 
The former end, like any other compositions, with a 
cadence, while the infinite canon is to contrived that 
the theme is begun again before the parts which fol- 
low are concluded. A canon may consist of two, 
three, four, or more voices. Canons differ from 
ordinary fugues; for, in the latter, it is sufficient that 
the subject be occasionally repeated and imitated 
accordixig to the laws of counterpoint; but, in the 
former, it is essential that the subject be strictly re- 
peated by all the succeeding parts; which repetition 
may be made in the unison or octave, the fourth, or 
the fifth, or any other interval of the scale. There 
are sevei^ other canons, as canon polyTrwrphus^ canon 
•per diminviionemf and canon per augmentcUwnemt 
which to explain would exceed our limits. Sometimes, 
also, a musical passage of a composition in which one 
voice repeats for a short time another, is called im- 
properly a canon. 

CANON, a term employed to designate the collec- 
tion of books containing the rule or standard of 
primitive Christianity; that is, the canonical books of 
the Holy Scriptures, whose divine origin the church 
acknowledges. The canon of the books of the Old 
Testament, as contained in the Hebrew Bible, re- 
ceives in this form equal respect among all Chris- 
tians, because Christ and the apostles have expressly 
appealed to them, and in this way pronounced them 
writings inspired by God. There are certain books, 
however, belonging in subject to the Old Testament, 
but whose canonical character the Jews did not 
acknowledge, and which Protestants class together 
under the head of Apocrypha, and reject from the 
canon. For these there is only a Greek, and not a 
Hebrew text. The Western Church accepted them 
as canonical in the African Council, about the end of 
the fourth century; but the opinions of the clergy 
respecting them remained for a long time divided. 
St. Jerome denied their canonicity, and many theolo- 
gians coincided with him. The Roman Church finally 
declared them canonical in the Council of Trent. (See 
Afocbyfha.) Respecting the number of the books 
belonging to the canon of the New Testament, the 
opinions of Christians were much divided till the 


sixth century. As early as the second century the 
separation was made into the Evangeliccm (the four 
Evangelists) and the ApostoUcon (the Acts and 
Epistles of the Apostles). The five historical bookiL 
the Epistles of Paul, the First Epistle of Peter, ana 
the First Epistle of John were universally acknow- 
ledged to be genuine in the third century; hence 
Eusebius, in his Ecdesiatical History, written about 
A.D. 825, calls them HomologomMna (universally re- 
ceived). The other five catholic epistles (Second of 
Peter, Second and Third of John, Jude, and Janies) 
he oalls Antilegomena (doubtful, not u^versally re- 
ceived). At that time the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was considered genuine by most persons, and the 
Apocalypse by many. These books were received in 
the second half of the fourth century in the Egyptian 
Church (where Athanasius first used the term canont- 
cal\ and in the Western Church. In the Eastem 
Church, properly so called (the dioceses of the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem), 
only the catholic epistles were of canonical authority 
at that time ; the Apocalypse not till the sixth cen- 
tury. The canon of the New I'estament has since 
remained unaltered, and the Protestant churches hold 
it in common with the Greek and Roman cliurches. 
The results of critical examinations of the genuineness 
and canonical character of the single books of the 
Bible, even when they were unfavourable to the 
books, have produced no alteration in the established 
canon. The reasons of the ancient fathers of the 
church for or against the canonical character of the 
Biblical books were merely historical and traditional, 
and built on philological criticism; they are still the 
most tenable and rational ; the phfiosophical grounds 
are more subject to be affected by extraneous in- 
fluences. Modem criticism has done its worst with 
small effect, or none, by calling into question the 
genuineness of single passages, as the learned Eich- 
horn candidly owns, after having collated a great 
number of versions and MSS., vainly trying to find 
fatal discrepancies. 

CA]^ON or Canyon. See OaSons. 

CANONICAL BOOKS. See Canon, Bible, and 

.A.FOORYPHA 

CANONICAL HOURS are certain stated times 
of the day, devoted, more especially by the Roman 
church, to the offices of prayer and devotion, as ma- 
tins, lauds, sixths, ninths, vespers. In England the 
canonical hours are from eight to twelve in the fore- 
noon, before or after which marriage cannot be legally 
performed in any parish church. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Roman 
Church, by which deceased persons are declared 
saints. Alexander III., in 1170, pronounced it an 
exclusive privilege of the Papal chair. This cere- 
mony is one of the most solemn in the Roman Church. 
The pope institutes a formal investigation of the 
qualificationB of the deceased person recommended 
tor canonization, in which his manner of life and 
the genuineness of the miracles ascribed to him are 
strictly examined; and an advocate of the devily as he 
is called, is appointed to assail the memory of the 
candidate, but, of course, always loses his cause. If 
the examination is satisfactory, the pope pronounces 
the beatification (which see) of the candidate; but in 
order to collect new proofs of his merits (for example, 
of miracles performed by his relics), the actual canon- 
ization generally takes place many years afterwards; 
and then a day, usually the anniversary of the death 
of the new saint, is dedicated to his honour, his name 
is inserted in the canon^ that is the list or register, 
of the Saints (thence canonization), churches and 
altars are consecrated to him, and his remains are 
preserved as holy relics. See Advooatus Diaboli, 
and Saints. 
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CANON LAW. The famous Gravina begins his 
Institates of the Canon Law thus: — Since the word 
Imw is imperative^ and indudes the idea of physical 
enforcement, the ancient church preferred to apply 
to its precepts the milder term of rule or canon (n^m 
the Greek rule), which agrees with the lan- 

guage of the Council of Trent, and the most able 
canonists, as Van Espen, &c. Canons, therefore, are 
the laws which the churdi has promulgated ; and by 
canon Uvw in English is tmderstood the whole body of 
ecclesiastical laws, ordinance^ and regulations The 
church has been i^m the time of its establiahment 
a free society, possessing and exorcising the right of 
forming laws for itself, either by positive enactment 
or by the gradual growth of custom. The regulations 
of the apostles, the decrees of the general and par- 
ticular councils, and of the bishops, constitute these 
laws. Even when, after the downfall of Paganism, 
the Christian Church became connected with the 
state, it retained this legislative power. K the 
Theodosian code acquired authority it was only in 
consequence of reception. The more the organization 
of the church became settled the more frequent be- 
came the regulations and orders of the supreme bishop 
{the decretale). There is no question about the 
authority which was allowed to these decretals, and 
it is useless to inquire here whether this authority 
originated from positive enactment or from custom- 
ary observance. The ecclesiastical as well as the 
political law is to be traced, in part, to each of these 
sources. In the course of time collections were made 
of these canons, arranged in chronological order (CoL~ 
lectio Canonum). These collections came into use in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. The chief basis of 
them was a translation of the decrees of the four first 
general councils, to which other decrees of particular 
synods and decretals of the popes were added. In 
the time of Charlemagne the collection of Dionysius 
the Little acquired almost the autliority of laws. 
Equal authority, also, was allowed to the collection 
of car»ons ascril^d to Isidore, Bishop of Seville, which 
appeared in the ninth century. This famous collec- 
tion is falsely attributed to Isidore, and abounds in 
spurious interpolations. It was entitled the Isidorian 
Codty and is said to have been brought from Spain. 
The object of the interpolations of the Peeudo- Isidore 
was probably to give an historical basis to a system 
grown up out of observance, which transferred many 
of the former rights of the metroiK)litans to the pope. 
After the tenth century the custom which had before 
prevailed, of collecting chronologically the ordinances 
of the church, and studying them from the sources, 
was given up, and systematical compendiums of eccle- 
siastical law began to be drawn from these canons. 
In these compendiums, it is true, literal extracts of 
the canons were retained, but often mutilated, and 
separated from their proper connection. The most 
important of these compendiums is that of the Bene- 
dictine Gratian of Chiusi, which he finished in 1151, 
in the convent of St. Felix at Bologna. Gratian 
treated the subjects of the canon law according to a 
system which he had formed himself, and under each 
division laid down principles which he established by 
quotations from the original decrees. By means of 
^ese authorities, with Editions of his own, he ex- 
tended his principles further, and endeavoured to 
reconcile apparent contradictions in the law, or, where 
they could not be reconciled, to determine which part 
was binding. Hence the title of his work — Concor- 
d a n t i a Di^rdantium Canonum. He divides the 
whole subject into three parts. In the first he begins 
with a general essay on law, particularly ecclesiaBtical 
law, and treats of the officers of the church, their 
ofaaraoter, rights, duties, consecration, and share in the 
govsansnent of the ohuroh; the second part oontaine 


the system of the powers of the church, particularly 
of its jurisdiction and judicial processes ; the third 
embraces the rules respecting religious rites, the 
uturgy, the sacraments, Within ten years after 
its appeurance the Universities of Bologna and Paris 
had their professors of canon law, who taught from 
Gratian’s work ; and in a short time it superseded all 
former chronological collections. As the civil law 
acquired authority in so many countries from the 
circumstance that it was taught in the universities, 
so the Decretum Oralianiy in the same way, became a 
code, and with more reason, since it expounded a law 
really existing ; and what Gratian had added was, to 
a certain degree, considered as commentary. Ajoj 
direct co-operation of the popes in elevating the 
Decretum Qratiani to the authority of a code has 
never been proved. This Decretum^ however, is only 
the first part of the present Corpus Juris CanonicL 
After the appearance of the Decretum new decrees of 
councils and new decretals were promulgated, which 
several authors collected into appendices. All these 
new collections Pope Gregory IX. ordered to be put 
in order, which was done by the Dominican Ba 3 rmond 
of Pennaf orte. The work was divided into fi ve books. 
This authentic collection was finished in 12S4, and 
sent to the Universities of Bologna and Paris. It 
bears the name of Decretales Greyorii Noni^ and has 
the authority of law. The later decretals and decrees 
of councils were collected by Boniface VIII., and 
published as the sixth book (Liber Sextus) of the 
Gregorian DecretalB in 1298. They have also the 
authority of laws. Pope Clement V. published in 
1313 a collection of his decrees, mostly issued at the 
council held at Vienne in France ; they are also a 
part of the Corpus Juris Canonici. About the year 
1340 the decretals of John XXII. were published; 
they are called Extravagantes Johannis XXII.; and 
at a later period the subsequent decretals, to the tims 
of Sextus IV., who died in 1484, called Extravagantes 
Communes, api)eared. These Extravagantes have not 
altogether the authority of law. Under Pope Pins 
IV. a commission of thirty-five persons (the correc- 
tors Romani) was appointed to revise the Decrtium 
Qratiani. The labour was continued under Pius V., 
and completed under Gregory XIII., and sanctioned 
by a bull of July 1, 1580. The later bulls have the 
force of law, if they concern a subject on which the 
pope has an unquestionable right to legislate, or as 
far as the secular government accepts them. The 
canon law, excepting some of its regulations, is in 
force in Germany, even in civil cases. Luther, it is 
well known, burned a copy of the canon law at Wit- 
temberg, but the Protestant courts have continued 
to apply it, except where it disagrees with Protestant 
principles. The canons, even those of the general 
councils, which respect the discipline of the church, 
had no authority in the Gallican Church, unless they 
had also been admitted as laws of the kingdom. The 
articles or declarations of the clergy of France, in 
1682, were a series of very important canons, which 
for a considerable time might be considered both 
as the rules of the Gallican Church and as 
laws of the kingdom. Many Catholics are willing 
to admit that there exist arbitrary canons in the ec- 
clesiastical codes, as much as imconstitutional laws 
in civil governments. In England, when the 11. Ca- 
tholic faith prevailed in it, there existed, besides the 
general canon law, the legatine and provincial con- 
stitutions; the former being laws enacted in national 
synods, held under the cardinals Otho and Othobon, 
legates from Pope Gregory IX. and Clement IV., 
about the years 1220 and 1268; the latter being 
decrees of various provincial synods, under several 
archbishops of Canterbury. The authority the 
law in England, sinoe the Reformati on , depends 
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the statute 25th Henry VIU., according to 
umich the ecclesiastical laws were to be revised by 
the king and a commission of nobles and clergymen, 
and such as were not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm and the king’s ^rogative were to remain in 
force till so revised. This revision was never made, 
and consequently the laws then existing — with the 
proviso expressly contained in the statute referred to 
— are still in force in ecclesiastical matters. New 
and special canons were drawn up, however, in 1608 
for the English clergy, and were revised in 1866. 
The canon Taw administered in the spiritual courts 
of England is distinguished as ‘ the king’s ecclesiasti- 
cal law’, and the general canon law of the Roman 
church was never fully in force in England, nor had 
the same influence on English jurisprudence as it 
had on that of some countries, Scotland for instance. 
The law of Scotland by which children bom out of 
wedlock are legitimized by subsequent marriage of 
their parents, was borrowed from the canon law ; but 
when a proposal was made by the English bishops in 
1236 that this should become the law of England, 
the famous replv of the nobles was * Nolnmus leges 
Anglise mutari’^ — *We will not have the laws of 
England altered*. 

CAl^^ONS (Spanish for cannons, tuftcs), a term 
applied in Spanish America and the W. of the United 
States to river courses forming tremendous chasms, 
with perpendicular, or nearly perpendicular, sides. 
Somewhat similar gorges are to be seen in different 
parts of the earth, especially in elevated regions, 
but nowhere are they so vast as in the region through 
which the Western Colorado and its tributaries flow; 
and nowhere is it so clearly seen that these tremen- 
dous chasms have been hollowed out in the course 
of ages by the rivers which traverse them. The 
Grand Gafion of the Colorado is 220 miles long, and 
has a depth of from 2500 to 6500 feet. Others al- 
most as large, above the Grand Cafion, on the Colo- 
rado, and on the Green River, a northern tributary 
of the Colorado, also exist. The walls of the caflons 
of the Colorado consist of horizontal layers of sand- 
stone, with marble and sometimes granite appearing 
here and there among them. See Colorado. 

CANOPIC VASES (sometimes called canopi) is 
the name applied to certain large - bellied vessels 
found in Egypt, which were placed in tombs, and 
contained the embalmed intestines of bodies that had 
been converted into mummies. Four of these were 
placed in a tomb, each appropriated to a particular 
deity, and surmounted by his head, either that of a 
man, an ape, a jackal, or a hawk, according to the 
deity. It is to those with the human head that the 
term canopi has been more particularly applied. 
They were frequently made of basalt, and decorated 
with figures in relievo or paintings ; or of costly white 
alabaster, with spiral flutings ; or they were formed 
from black burned clay. The name is from the 
town Canopus. 

CANOPUS, or Canobus, an ancient Egyptian 
city, between Alexandria and the western mouth of 
the Nile. There was here a temple of Hercules, 
which was a secure asylum for fugitives, and also one 
of Serapis. The inhabitants, a mixed Egypto-Hel- 
lenio people, were noted for licentiousness. — In astro- 
nomy Canopus is the name of the brightest star 
except Sirius. It occurs in the constellation Argo. 

CANOS A, a city of South Italy, in the province 
of Bari, 14 miles to the south-west of Barletta on 
the Adriatic. It was the ancient Canusiumt and 
various relics of Roman times, including an amphi- 
theatre, have been found. Between Barletta and 
Oanosa was the ancient Cannes, where in B.o. 216 
Hannibal defeated the Romans. (See Cann^) 
Tombs cut in rook on a hill have been found in the 


neighbourhood, and in 1818 a beautiful burial- 
chamber was opened, which contained the corpse of 
a warrior in armour. A copper lamp and a number 
of beautiful vases were also found here. The paint- 
ing upon the vases were the most important part of 
this discovery. They refer to the Greek-Italian 
mysteries. Fop. 18,843. 

CANOSSA, a ruined mountain castle of northern 
Italy, 12 miles 8.W. of Reggio. In the eleventh 
century it belonged to Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
with whom Pope Gregory VII. resided in 1077, when 
he imposed a severe penance upon the excommuni- 
cated Emperor Henry IV. (S^ Hbnbv IV.) The 
phrase 'to go to Can ossa’ has come to be proverbial for 
some humiliating surrender, withdrawal, or the like. 

CANOVA, Antonio, a celebrated modem soulp- 
ter, who has formed an epoch in Italian statuary. 
Canova may be considered as the restorer of the 
graceful and lovely style, and the founder of a new 
school, as far as it respects softness and delicacy of 
execution, and excellent handling of the marble. He 
was bom Nov. 1, 1767, at Possagno, in the Venetian 
territory. The Falieri, father and son, sent him as 
an apprentice to a statuary in Bassano, where he ac- 
quired skill in the mechanical part of the art. His 
first work, executed in his seventeenth year, was an 
Eurydice in soft marble, of half the natural size. He 
was now sent to the Academy of Venice, where his 
proper study commenced. He gained several prizes, 
and excited expectations which he more than equalled 
in the sequel. The first work which he was com- 
missioned to execute was the statue of the Marchese 
Poleni, of the natural size, for the city of Padua. In 
his twenty-fifth year he finished the group of Daeda- 
lus and loarus, of the natural size, in Carrara marble, 
a remarkable juvenile work. The senate of Venice 
sent him, in 1779, to Rome, with a salary of 800 
ducats. A group as large as life — Theseus Sitting 
upon the Slain Minotaur — was the first large work 
by which Canova made himself known in Rome 
(1783). In 1783 Canova undertook the execution 
of the tomb of Pope Clement XIV., in the church 
Degli Apostoli. He retained the usual style of 
composition, and only improved on the depraved 
taste of the school of Bernini. He next executed 
the group of Cupid and Psyche, where he first dis- 
played his own peculiar style, of which loveliness 
is a striking characteristic. The figures are exceed- 
ingly delicate and graceful. He was employed on 
a second public monument, the tomb of Pope Cle- 
ment XIlI., in St. Peter’s. It was finished in 1792, 
and is distinguished by its colossal size and simple 
style. Meanwhile the fame of the artist oontinnidly 
increased. He established in the palace of the Ven- 
etian ambassador a school for the benefit of young 
Venetiana His next works were a winged Cupid, 
standing; another group of Cupid anti Psyche; a 
group of Venus and Adonis (in which the figure of 
the latter is particularly beautiful) for the Marchese 
Verio, in Naples ; the tomb of the Venetian Admiral 
Emo, for the Republic of Venice. This is a combina- 
tion of bass-reliefs with figures in full relief. Canova 
also produced a very lovely Psyche, standing, half- 
dressed, with a butterfly in her left hand, which she 
holds by the wings with her right, and contemplates 
with a calm, smiling mien. A Repentant Magdalene, 
of the natural size, belongs to the works in marble in 
which he has carried the expression of the melting and 
the soft to the highest degree. His Hebe is a delight- 
ful figure. In an easy and animated attitude the 
smiling goddess of youth hovers upon a doud, pour- 
ing nectar with her right hand into a bowl which 
she holds in her left. Both vessels, as well as the 
coronet of Hebe and the edges of her garment, are 
gilt. Canova is fond of a variety of material, and 
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oft«ii endeftvoun to give to hii etatues the effect of 
piotiiree. He next displayed his talent for the tragical 
in the raging Hercules hurling Lichas into the Sea. 
The group is colossal, and Hercules somewhat larger 
than the Fameaian; but it makes a disagreeable 
impression, which proves that the genius of Can- 
ova was not adapt^ to such subjects. His repre- 
sentation of the two pugilists, Kreugas and Demoxe- 
nos, is much more successful A sta nding group of 
Cupid and Psyche was the triumph of his art. 
Psyche here appears again holding the butterfly. 
In 1796 and 1797 Canova finished &e model of the 
celebrated tomb of the Archduchess Christina of 
Austria, wife of Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, which 
in 1805 was placed in the church of the Augustines 
at Vienna. In 1797 he made the colossal model of a 
statue of the King of Naples, one of his finest works. 
This statue, 15 palms high, was executed in marble 
in 1803. During the revolution of 1798 and 1799 
Canova accompanied the senator prince, Rezzonico, 
on a journey ti^ugh Germany, -^ter his return he 
remained for some time in tlie Venetian territory, 
and painted for the church of his native village an 
altar-piece, in which are represented the dead Christ, 
the Maries, Nicodemus, and Joseph, and, on high, 
God the Father. He afterwards executed in Home his 
Perseus with the Head of Medusa, which, when the 
Apollo of Belvidere was carried to France, occupied 
its place and pedestal. This statue increased the 
fame of Canova more than any of the preceding 
works. But Perseus is only an imitation of the Apollo. 
The separate parts are of exquisite beauty in form 
as well as in masterly, delicate finishing. In 1802 
he was invited by Bonaparte to Paris to make the 
model of his colossal statue. In the beginning of 
1803 the model of the emperor’s bust, and afterwards 
that of his statue, was to be seen in the workshop of 
the artist. There is not a more successful work of 
the kind than this bust : the figure of the statue is 
not BO good. Among the later works of the artist 
are a Washington, of colossal size, in a sitting atti- 
tude; the tombs of the Cardinal of York and of 
Pius VIL ; an imitation of the Medicean Venus; 
a Venus Rising from the Bath; the colossal group 
of Theseus killing the Minotaur, far surpassing his 
earlier works in the heroic style ; the tomb of Al- 
fieri, for the Countess of Stolberg, in Florence, and 
erec^ in that nlace (the Weeping Italia, a colossal 
statue in marble, is particularly admired); the 
Graces Rising from the Bath; the monument of the 
Marchioness of S. Croce; a Venus; a Dancing Girl, 
with almost transparent garments; a colossal Hector; 
a Paris ; a Muse, huger than the natural size; a model 
of a colossal Ajax; and the model of a sitting statue, 
in rich robes, of the Archduchess Maria Louisa of 
Austria. After the second fall of Napoleon, in 1815, 
Canova was commissioned by the pope to demand the 
restoration of the works of art carried from Home; 
went from Paris to London, and returned to Borne in 
1816, where Pius VII. inscribed his name in the 
golden book of the capitol, declared him *to have 
deserved well of the city of Borne,’ and made him 
Marquis of Ischia, with a pension of 8000 scudi 
Canova died at Venice, Oct. 13, 1822. 

As a man Canova was active, open, mild, obliging, 
and kind towards everybody. His opinion of hin^lf 
was veiy modest, notwithstanding his fame was spread 
through all Europe. He assisted promising young 
artistai and established prizes for the encouragement 
of the arts. When the pope conferred upon him the 
title of Marquis of Ischia, with a pension, he dedi- 
cated the whole of the latter to the support and en- 
couragement of poor and deserving artists. Canova 
was also an agreeable painter, but, strangely enough, 
more of a colourist than a oorroot designer. See &e 
▼ot. UI. 


Life of Canova by Missiiini, four vols., Prat(^ 1824; 
the biographies of Bosini, Pisa (1825), and d’Este, 
Florence (1864). Engraved representations of all his 
works have appeared in Italy and at Paris. 

CANSTEIN, Chakles Hildebrand, von, founder 
of a famous establishment for printing Bibles which 
goes under his name, was bom in 1667 at Lindenberg 
in Germany, studied at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, tra- 
velled much in Europe, went in 1688 to Berlin, where 
he was appointed page of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
and served as a volunteer in the Netherlands. A 
dangerous sickness obliged him to leave the military 
service. He went to Halle, where he became familiarly 
acquainted with S{)ener and Francke, and became 
eager to spread a knowledge of religion among the 
common people. He was especially anxious that 
the poor should have bibles at as low a rate as possi- 
ble, and thus originated the famous institution, called 
the Canstein Bible Institution, which after the death 
of Canstein in 1719 became associated with the insti- 
tutions founded by Francke, and still continues its 
benevolent operations. 

CANTABILE, in music, a term applied to move- 
ments intended to be performed in a graceful, elegant, 
and melodious style. 

CANTABBl, the rudest and most valiant of all 
the Iberian tribes, who dwelt in the ancient Iliapania 
Taro'aconeiiSLSf and inhabited the greater part of what 
is now La Montana and the n.w. j)art of the present 
province Burgos. In ancient history Cantabri is 
generally used to denote all the inhabitants of the 
northern mountains of Spain. Cantabina is the name 
which was given to the country they inhabited. 
Oceanvs CantahrievA is the ancient name of the Bay 
of Biscay. Cantabrian Mountains is the general 
name of ^e various mountain ranges extending from 
the western Pyrenees along the N. coast of Spain to 
Cape Finisterre. The highest of the ranges, the 
Sierra d’Aralar, attains an altitude of 7032 feet. 
These mountains are imperfectly known, but in parts 
they are covered with magnificent forests, and from 
those of Santander the snow never entirely disappears. 

CANTACUZENUS, John, a Byzantine emperor 
and historian, was bom about 1800. While minister 
of Andronicus III. he negotiated a favourable peace 
with the Genoese in 1336, and repelled the encroach- 
ments of the Turks in 1337. On the death of Andro- 
nicus in 1341 Cantacuzenus became regent during 
the minority of the young emperor, John Palaeologus. 
He defeated the Bulgarians and Turks, assumed the 
diadem, and entered Constantinople, victorious over 
his rivals, in 1346. He used his power with modera- 
tion, and endeavoured to heal the wounds which five 
years of civil war had inflicted on the state; but reli- 
gious disputes, civil dissensionB, and foreign enemies 
soon disturbed his government; and the jealousy of 
Paleologus, the rebellion of his own son, war, pla^e, 
the frightful disorders which prevailed in the empire, 
and his own loss of popular favour, induced him to 
renounce the crown. He retired to a monastery 
(1355), where he employed himself in literary labours. 
He is considered one of the greatest among the suc- 
cessors of Constantine. His Four Books of Byzantine 
History were printed in 1645 (Paris, three vols. folio), 
and b^ong to the collection of the Byzantine histo- 
rians. His other works, principally theol(^cal, are 
partly printed and partly in manuscript. 

CANTAL, a department in France, bounded N. 
by the departments of Corrfeze and Puy-de-D5me, K. 
by de{>artments Loz^re and Haute Loire, s. by Loz^re 
and Aveyron, w. by Lot and Corrfeze; between lat. 
44" 88' and 45“ 28' N.; Ion. 2" 5' ^d 3" 20' *. Area, 
2217 square miles; capital, Aurillac. This depart- 
ment, formerly part of Upper Auvergne, is named 
from its highest mountain, the Plomb du Cental, 
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ifoti# CtUiOTvm of the Midentu^ which rlies to the 
height of 6094 feet. The department ia one of the 
pooreat and leaat productive dWiota of France— -the 
greater part of it being occupied by the Cantal Moun- 
taina, and high lands, furnishing only timber, archil, 
and pasture. The mountains are of volcanic origin; 
and the quantity of lava emitted has been ao great 
as apparently to have filled up many of the original 
valleys and converted them into table-land. It is 
watered by numerous rivers, the principal of which 
are the Dordogne, C^re, and Lot. Climate rather 
severe near the mountains. Agriculture, though the 
chief stay of the inhabitants, is in a backward state. 
The principal crops are rye, buckwheat, potatoes, and 
dieatnuts-— the last to a large extent — and some hemp 
and flax Of wheat and oats the produce is insuffi- 
cient for the consumption. Cattle, sheep, horses, and 
mules are reared in large numbers; and on the refuse 
of the dairies numerous pigs are f^ The fat cattle 
from this department are much esteemed, and are 
sent to all parts of the country. Large quantities 
of cheese are made, and sold principally in the s. of 
France under the name of Auvergne cheeses. The 
minerals, as a whole, are unimportant. Hot mineral 
springs are abundant, those of Cffiaudes-Aigues being 
&e most frequented. The manufactures are of trifling 
importance. Large numbers of the inhabitants, appa- 
rently from want of winter employment, have, from 
time immemorial, emigrated annually to Spain, or to 
other parts of France. Cantal is divided into four ar- 
rondiMements, containing 23 cantons and 267 com- 
munes. Pop. in 1896, 234,381. 

CANTATA, in music, a species of vocal composi- 
tion, consisting of an intermixture of air, recitative, 
due^ trio, quartette, and chorus. It was invented 
some say by Carissimi, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The subject may be sacred, pastoral, | 
or amatory, and in the hands of some composers it 
takes the dimensions of a short oratorio or opera^ but 
without acting. Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and other great musicians have composed cantatas, 
and among English composers we may mention Pur- 
cell, Stern dale Bennett, Macfarren, and Henry Smart. 

CANTEEN, a place of refreshment established in 
barracks of the British army for the exclusive use and 
convenience of the troops, and for supplying them 
with malt liquor, wine, groceries, and o^er articles at 
reasonable prices. Spirituous liquors are not sold in 
canteens on home stations. The greater number of 
the canteens are regimental canteens managed by a 
st andin g committee of three officers, who superintend 
the whme business of the canteen, a canteen sergeant 
being appointed as steward or salesman. 

CANTEMIK, Demetrius, was bom in Moldavia 
in 1678. At the age of fifteen he was sent as a 
hostage to Constantinople, where he remained four 
years. He served his first campaign in 1692, under 
his father, upon whose death, in the succeeding year, 
he was chosen Prince of Moldavia at the age of 
twenty. This choice was not confirmed by the Porte, 
and he was ordered to reside at Constantinople, 
where his abilities soon gained him the favour of the 
government; and he was twice nominated hospodar 
of Moldavia. He successfully used his influence to 
transfer that dignity to his brother. He was ap- 
pointed the third time, in 1710, with the promise of 
the annexation of Walachia, and exemption from 
tribute. Notwithstanding this promise, as soon as 
he was invested with his office, he was called upon 
for the amount usually paid on such occasions. He 
entered, therefore, into a treaty with the Czar Peter, 
by the terms of which the principality was to be 
hereditary in the family of Oantemir, under the pro- 
tection ox tike osar, whom Cantemir was to assist in 
his war with Tnrkty. The osar, bowevar, beixig 


abandoned by the Poles and betraved the Mol- 
davians, was obliged to retire, and Oantemir took 
refuge in his dommons, with the rank of Pxinoe of 
the Bussian Empire. He died a» Astrakhan in 1728. 
His p^cipal work is called History of the Growth 
and Decay of the Ottoman Empire (in Latin). It 
has been translated into English (London, 1784, two 
vols. folio), French, and German. He is the author, 
likewise, of the Present State of Moldavia (in Latin), 
and the System of the Mohammedan Religion, which 
have both been published. 

CANTERBURY, aoity and pari., mun. and county 
borough in Kent, 65 miles s.E. of London, on the 
river Stour. It is supposed to have been a place of 
importance before the Roman invasion, the Roman 
name Dwrovtmum. showing apparently the British 
prefix Dwr^ water, althou^ antiquaries differ as to 
the remainder of the compound. Druidical remains 
have been found here, together with the British 
weapons termed celts. Its importance under the 
Roman dominion is proved by many cnrcumstances; 
and especially by the discovery of a great variety of 
remains of that people; added to which, Roman 
bricks have been found in certain portions of the 
remaining walls. It derives its present name from 
the Saxon Cant-wara-hyrig^ the Kentishmen’s city. 
During the residence of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the 
memorable arrival of St. Augustin took place in 596; 
an event which was rapidly followed by the conver- 
sion of this king and his people to Christianity; and 
the foundation of the archiepiscopal see of Canter- 
bury. In the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, the cdty was dreadfully ravaged by the Danes, 
and on one occasion, in 1011, nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants, including women, children, and the arch- 
bishop himself, were barbarously massacred, and the 
cathednd burned to its bared walls. It gradui^y, 
however, recovered, and at the Conquest its building 
exceeded in extent those of London. The ecclesi- 
astical importance of the place, in particular, ad- 
vanced wi^ great rapidity, which was consummated 
by the murder of Thomas k Becket, whose politic 
canonization by the pope rendered Canterbury the 
resort of pilgrims from every part of Europe. Not 
only were the priory and see benefited by the offer- 
ings of the rich devotees, but the prosperity of the 
town itself was greatly advanced by the money spent 
in it by BO many wealthy strangers. Erasmus de- 
scribes the church, and especially the chapel in which 
he was interred, as glittering with the gold and 
jewels offered up by the princes, nobles, and wealthy 
visitors of his shrine; all of which Henry VIII. ap- 
propriated to himself on the dissolution of the priory 
in 1589, when he ordered the bones of Becket to be 
burned to ashes. Several of the English monarchs 
have made a temporary residence at Canterbury, 
which was also occupied by Oliver Cromwell in the 
civil wars, whose troopers made a stable of the 
cathedraL 

Canterbury is beautifully situated in a fertile vale, 
surrounded by gentle eminences, which supply num- 
erous streams of excellent water. The principal 
thoroughfare is wide, the houses well built, and the 
streets in general well paved and lighted. It ex- 
tends about i mile E. to w., and rather more V. to s., 
with four suburbs at the four cardinal points. From 
all points Canterbury presents a picturesque appear- 
ance, its antique features contrasting finely with the 
sylvan scenery around. The most remarkable object 
in the city is the cathedral, one of the finest ecclesi- 
astical structures in England. The original build- 
ing, of which no part now remains, was of great an- 
tiquity, the distinction having been claimed for it of 
being the first Christian church in the kingdom. 
The present edifice, 580 feet in length, i. to w., end 
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154 in breadth, has been built in different ages (the 
oldest part dating from Uie eleventh century), and 
presents in consequence various styles of architee- 
ture (including the Norman and Early English), but 
retains altogether an imposing appearance. The 
great tower, 235 feet in height, is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the Perpendicular style of 
Gf)thio; and the choir is also very fine. Sh Augus- 
tine's monastery, now a church missionary college, 
is another fine building. The N. gate is particularly 
handsome, and is a fine specimen of the Decorated 
style of architecture. St. Margaret's church has 
been restored in excellent taste; and the church 
dedicated to St. Martin, which stands on a hill at 
some distance from the city, and is believed to be 
one of the oldest existing Christian churches, has also 
been restored. There are, besides, numenius chapels 
and places of worship for various religious sects. 
Other public buildings are the guild-hidl, the corn- 
exchange, and a theatre. In addition to the royal 
grammar school, founded by Henry VIll., there are 
numerous other schools, a mechanics' institution, 
museum and free library, an hospital, dispensary, 
and numerous other charitable institutions. In 
1882 Sidney Cooper, K.A., presented an art gallery 
to the city. Canterbury was formerly noted for its 
silk manufactures, afterwards supplanted by a supe- 
rior kind of damask linen, which in turn has become 
extinct. There are several extensive breweries and 
malting establishments in the town, and leather, 
bricks, lime, ropes, Ac., are manufactured. The prin- 
cipal articles of trade are corn and hops, in the culti- 
vation of the last of which a number of the labouring 
class are employed. There are extensive barraclu 
for cavalry and infantry. Canterbuiy sent two 
members to the House of Commons from Edward 
L’s reign till 1885, when it lost one. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is primate and 
metropolitan of sil England, and first peer in the 
realm after the royal family. He places the crown 
on the sovereign's head at the coronation, and wher- 
ever the court may be the king and queen are 
deemei his parishioners. The four prelates of 
London, Winchester, Lincoln, and Kochester, are 
respectively his provincial dean, sub-dean, chancellor, 
and chaplain. His province comprehends the sees of 
twenty 'four suffragan bishops, and he has the nomina- 
tion of the several officers l^longing to the ecclesias- 
tical courts over which he presides, and the privilege 
of conferring degrees in the faculties of law and 
divinity; formerly (till 1858) also of medicine. Pop. 
in 1891, 23,026; in 1901, 24,868. 

CANTERBURY, a provincial district of New 
Zealand occupying the centre of South Island, about 
200 miles in length from n.e. to S.W., and about 150 
miles in greatest breadth from E. to w.; with a coast- 
line of about 240 miles. It has Nelson district on 
the north, Otago on the south, Westland on the west, 
and the sea on the east. The western part is tra- 
versed by ranges of mountains. The famous Canter- 
bury Plain, of 2,500,000 acres, slopes gradually down 
over a descent of 40 miles towards the sea. The prin- 
cipal coast feature in the contour of this province is 
Banks* Peninsula, a projection consisting of an assem- 
blage of densely wooded hills, and containing the har- 
bours of Port Victoria or Cooper, Port Levy, Pigeon 
Bay, and Akaroa. A rich loamy tract, admirably 
adapted for agriculture and cattle grazing, extends 
along the E. coast, while the interior, comprising the 
great plain already mentioned, is a true pastoral 
country, well watered by numerous streams, and 
covered with a perpetual herbage of various grasses. 
Exorat in Banks’ Peninsula and at the foot of the 
interior highlands, Canterbury is remarkably desti- 
tute of trees. A vast coal-field seems to underlie the 


whole country, and coal is worked in the districts of 
Timaru and Malvern. Many hundreds of square miles 
are known to be more or less auriferous, but the pro- 
vince has not developed so rapidly as it might have 
done. Good fireclays, quartz, sand for g^lass- making, 
marble, limestone, &c., are also found. Medicinal hot- 
springs adapted for the cure of rheumatism and skin- 
diseases occur at Hanmer Plains, 90 miles north of 
Christchurch. The productions of the province include 
wool, grain, frozen meat, skins and hides, butter, cheese, 
and some silk. The chief places in the province are 
Christchurch, the capital, on the river Avon; and 
Lyttelton, the port town, on Port Victoria, 8 miles 
from Christchurch. The colony of Canterbury was 
established in the year 1850 mainly by members of 
the Church of England. Area, 14,040 square miles. 
Pop. in 1891, 128,471; in 1896, 135,858. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish Flies, in medicine, 
the name of a kind of fi^, or rather beetle, the Can- 
tharia or Lytta vesioatona, as dried and used for blis- 
tering or other purposes. These insects are common 
in Spain, Italy, and France, where they are found on 
the ash, lilac, viburnu^ &c.; but the greatest quan- 
tities and best qualities come from St. Petersburg. 
Their body is from 6 to 10 lines long; the feelers are 
black, setaceous, composed of twelve articulations; 
the elytra long, flexible, of a shining golden-green; 
and the tarsi of a deep-brown. They have a strong, 
penetrating, and unpleasant odour, and their taste is 
extremely acrid. They are dried and pounded into a 
powder of a brownish-gray, intermixed with shining 
partides of a metallic green colour. They contain, 
with several other Ingredients, a peculiar substance 
called cantharidin (which see). When used as a 
vesicating substance their action is principally con- 
fined to the skin ; but their active principles may be 
absorbed into the system and cause serious results. 
The application of a blister is often followed by 
strangury, haematuria, priapism, &o. Taken inter- 
nally oantharides act as a most energetic acrid 
poison; they produce irritation on the intestines, 
and especially affect the genito-urinary organs, which 
they stimulate violently. In certain disorders they 
are administered in small doses, as powerful stimu- 
lants. The medicine is of a very dangerous char- 
acter, and its use requires the greatest caution on the 
part of the physician. Several species of blistering 
ffy are found in America, some of which are even 
more powerful than the Spanish fly. 

CANTHARIDIN (OioHia 04 ), the vesicating prin- 
ciple of cantharides. The methods of obtaining it 
consist in treating the powdered insects with a sol vent, 
such as alcohol, ether, or chloroform, the last being 
preferable. The solution is evaporated, and the residue 
is purified from a green oil which adheres to it obsti- 
nately, by digesting with bisulphide of carbon or by 
redissol ving in alcohol. Purification is further effected 
by animal charcoal, and the cantharidin is crystallized 
from hot alcohol or chloroform. It forms white 
crystalline scales, which fuse when heated and sub- 
lime, evolving an extremely irritating vapour. It is 
insoluble in water, but when mixed with the oils 
from the insect it is soluble. Chloroform is its best 
solvent, but it is taken up more or less freely by 
alcohol, ether, mineral acids and alkalies, and a 
variety of organic fluids. From most of these it is 
reprecipitated unohanffed by diluting with water, or 
by neutralizing with the necessary reagent 

CANTICLES. See Solomon’s Song. 

OANTIUM, an ancient territory in South Bri- 
tain, whence the English word Kent is derived, sup- 
posed to have been the first district which receiv^ 
a colony from the Continent. The situation of Can- 
tium occasioned its being much frequented by the 
limans, who generally took their way through it in 
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their mardiei to and from the Continent Few places 
in Britain are more frequently mentioned by the Ho- 
man writers tlum HutupiaB {novf RichJborough), Portus 
Dttbtis (now Dovtr\ DurobrivsB, and Durovemum 
(now Boduiter and Canterbury) were also Homan 
towns and stations. Cantium made a part of the 
province called Plavia Ccetarieneii. See Kent. 

CANTO FEHMO, the name riven to the ancient 
chants of the Homan Catholic Church, which were 
adopted as standing melodies. These chants, tmtil 
oonuterpoint was discovered, were unaccompanied, or 
only baronized with octaves. 

CANTO FIGUllA'J’O. Tliis term was applied 
by the old Christian ecclesiastics to the chant in its 
more florid forms, or in which more than one note 
was sung to a syllable. 

CANTON (iribre correctly Quang-chow-foo)^ a 
large and important city of southern China, is situ- 
ated on the Pearl Hiver (here about the width of the 
Thames at London Bridge) at a distance of 80 miles 
from the sea. It is situated in the province of 
Quang-tung (of which name Canton is a corrufition), 
and consists of the city proper and of many suburbs, 
and its total {)opulation is estimated at over 1,000,000. 
The city proper is inclosed by walls, forming a cir- 
cuit of six miles, and is divided into two ports by a 
partition wall running east and west; the portion 
north of this wall, which is much the larger portion, 
being called the old, that on the south of it the new 
city. The walls, mainly of brick, rise to the height 
of 26 feet with a thickness of about 20. Inhere are 
twelve gates, all of which are shut at night, ^'he 
streets are long and straight and in general paved 
with Hat stones, but they are very narrow, the aver- 
age breadth not exceeding 8 feet. The houses of 
the poorer classes are mere mud hovels; those of the 
shop-keeping class are commonly of two stories, the 
lower of which serves as the shop. The streets are 
to a great extent lined with these shops, in which are 
to be found the productions of all jiarts of the globe. 
Neat and gaudily painted signs and names give a 
gay appearance to the narrow streets; in most cases 
there are no windows in front, but the whole is 
thrown open by day and closed at night. Temples 
and other religious edifices are very numerous, but 
few of them are in any way rema^able. There are 
two lofty pagodas, forming a notAle feature in any 
general view of the city. One of these, 170 feet in 
height, is about 1800 years old, the other, 160 feet 
high, about a thousand. Among the chief temples, 
which are far from attractive buildings, may be 
mentioned those of the Ocean Banner, of the hive 
Hundred Gods, of Longevity, of the Five Genii. 
Among other buildings may be mentioned the resi* 
denooB of the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, the treasurer, the prefect, &a There are 
four large prisons, one of them capable of contain- 
ing 1000 prisoners. In the European quarter are 
churches, schools, and other buildings in the Euro- 
pean style. Wheeled carriages are not in use in 
Canton; goods are transported on bamboo poles laid 
aoross the shoulders of men, while people who can 
afford it have themselves carried about in sedan- 
chairs. The river opposite the city for the space of 
four or five miles presents a most interesting scene. 
The prodigious number of boats with which it is 
crowded is the first thing that strikes the eye. A 
large number of these — as many it is said as 40,000, 
containing a population of 200,000 — are fixed resi- 
dences, and most of them moored stem and stem in 
rows. The inhabitants are called tankia or boat- 
people, and form a class with many customs peculiar 
to themselves. Millions are bom and live and die 
In these floating dwellings without ever having put 
foot on dry land; while their anoestors for genera- 


tions were all amphibious like themselves. The 
family-boats are of various sizes, the better sort 
being from 60 to 80 feet long, and about 15 feet 
wide. A superstracture of considerable height, and 
covered with an arched roof, occupies nearly the 
whole of the interior of the boat. This stmeture is 
divided within into several apartments, devoted to 
different domestic purposes, all of them being kept 
very clean. The smaller boats of this description are 
not above 25 feet long, and contain only one room. 
By far the handsomest boats are the hwa-ting or 
flower-boats, which are graceful in form and have 
their raised cabins and awnings fancifiilly carved and 
painted. These are let to pleasure-parties for ex- 
cursions on the river. The foreign mercantile houses, 
and the British, French, and American consulates, 
have as their special quarter an area in the suburl>s- 
in the south-west of the city, with water on two sides 
of it. The river banks are faced with a granite 
wall; handsome Itongs or factories have been built, 
and much money has been spent on improvements. 
The manufactures and other industries of Canton 
are varied and im|)ortant, embracing silk, cotton, 
porcelain, glass, paper, sugar, lackered ware, ivory 
carving, metal goods, &c. Its foreign trade has been 
known for three centuries throughout the world, and 
it was the chief foreign emporium in China until 
1860, when Shanghai began to sur])ass it. Since 
then the opening of other ports and different causes 
have interfered with its prosperity, but it still carries 
on a large traffic, its exjKirts and imports together 
often amounting to about £8,000,000. Business 
transactions between natives and foreigners are 
transacted in a jargon known as ‘pidgin- English.’ 
Since the establishment of the colony of I long- Kong 
there has spmng up quite a flotilla of river steamers, 
which ply daily between Canton, Hong-Kong, and 
Macao, and convey the greater part of the x>rnduce 
and merchandise for native and foreign consumption. 
These steamers ecjual the best river boats of Europe, 
and carry large numbers of passengers. The climate 
of Canton is healthy; in July and August the ther- 
mometer may rise to 100“ Falir. in the shade, and 
during winter it is at times below the freezing-jH)iut. 
Canton was first visited by English vessels in 1634. 
From 1689 to 1834 the East India Company had a 
monopoly of the English trade. In 1839 war was 
declared by Britain against China, and Canton would 
have been occupied but for being ransomed by the 
Chinese. In the war of 1 856 the foreign factories 
were pillaged and destroyed, and about a year after 
this Canton was taken by an English force. From 
this time to 1861 it was occupied by an English and 
French garrison. 

CANTONMENT is the district in which troops 
are quartered when they are not collected into a 
camp (which see), but detached and distributed over 
the neighbouring towns and villages. The object of 
sending troops into cantonments is to be able to con- 
centrate them as quickly as possible on one spot, 
when circumstances do not admit of a camp being 
formed, or do not render it advisable to form one. 
In India the permanent military stations erected in 
the neighbourhood of the principal cities are so called. 

CANT TIMBERS, in ship-building, those timbers 
which are situated at the two ends of a ship. They 
derive their name from being ranted^ or raised 
obliquely from the keel, in contradistinction from, 
those the planes of which are perpendicular to it. 

CANTYHE, or Kintyre, a peninsula, Scotland, 
l)etween the Firth of Clyde and the Atlantic, 
forming the southern division of Argyleshire, to the 
more northern portion of which it b united by the 
isthmus of Tarbert It is 40 miles long, with an. 
average breadth of about 7 miles, and a surface- 
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agreMblj dlyenified. At tha 8.W. point, oallad tha 
Hull of Cantyra, is a light-houaa with a fizad light 
297 faet abova tha iaa larel; lat. 55* 20' N.; hm. 5* 
49' w. 

CANUTjfi I., Hing of SSngland and Denmark, 
■uooeaded hia father Swayn, on hia death in 1014 A.D. 
The barbaritiaB commit^ by tha Danes in England 
axdted Ethalrad IL, tha twelfth king of English 
descent, to a bloody yengaance. In 1002 he caused 
all the Danes to be mwaacred on the same day. 
The sirter of Sweyn, then king of Denmark, he 
caused to be beheaded in his presence. Swe^ 
landed in England, and laid waste the country wiUi 
fire and sword. Ethelred escaped to Normandy. 
Sweyn died 1014, before he had time to confirm the 
Danish power in the island. This was accomplished, 
howeyer, by Canute. He began his rei^^ by deyas> 
tating all the eastern coast of his new l^gdom, and 
causing the English, who were giyen to his father as 
hostages, after he had cut off their noses and hands, 
to be drowned at Sandwich. He then received rein- 
forcements from Denmark, and extended his ravages 
in the south of England, where, however, he failed 
to establish hunself until after the assassination of 
Edmund Ironside. At a general assembly of the 
states he induced false witnesses to affirm that Ed- 
mund had appointed him heir to his crown, to the 
prejudice of h^ two minor children. After the as- 
sembly had confirmed this settlement Canute sent 
the two young princes to the King of Sweden, with 
the request that he would put them to death. The 
latter, however, sent them to Hungary, where they 
met with the l^dest reception. Canute, who had 
begun his reign with barbarity and crime, afterwards 
became humane, and finally pious, or even super- 
stitious. He restored the Engli^ customs at a general 
assembly and insured to the Danes and English 
equal rights and equal protection of person and pro- 
perty. His power was confirmed by his marriage 
with Emma, Ethelred’s widow. He now made two 
expeditions to the Continent, one to conquer Sweden, 
and the other to reduce Norway. But be was at 
length brought to feel the vanity of earthly great- 
ness. He erected churches and monasteries, and 
even performed a pilgrimage to Home, where he ob- 
tained important privileges for the schools of Eng- 
land. It was this spirit of piety that gave rise to the 
story of his seating himself upon the strand, and 
commanding the waves to retire that he might con- 
found his flatterers. His last expedition was against 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. He died four years 
after, a.d. 1036, at Shaftesbury. By his wUl he 
left Norway to his eldest son, Sweyn ; to the 
second, Harold, England; to the third, Hai^canute, 
Denmark. 

CANVAS, a textile fabric made of the fibres of 
hemp; or any strong, firm cloth whether of hemp or 
flax. It is chiefly used for tents, and for the sails 
of sailing vessels, for which its strength makes it 
well adapted. Varieties of it are also used as the 
ground of tapestry work and of oil paintings. A 
finer description is used for many common domestic 
purposes, as for towels, table-cloths, &c. 

CANZONE, a kind of lyric poem, of Provengal 
origin. It is found in the Italian poetry of the thir- 
te^th century. At first it was quite irregular, but 
was confined by Petrarch to more fixed and regular 
forms. Hence it is called canzone Petrarcheeca: it 
is also called ca/ntone Toecana^ because it originated in 
Tuscany. It is divided into several stanzas, in which 
tile nature and disposition of the verses, which are 
of eleven and seven syllables, and the place of the 
rhymes, are uniform. The canzone usually concludes 
with a stantt which is shorter than the othem, and I 
is called ripreta^ romgedo^ comialo^ signifying dk- I 


I mission or taking leave. There are different kinds 
of canzoni, and (ufferent names are given to the dif- 
ferent parts. The canzone Anacreontica is divided 
into small stanzas, consisting of short verses, with a 
regular disposition of the rhvmes through all the 
stanzas. Not only light, pleasing songs of love, 
gayety, and mirth, but poems on solemn and lofty 
subjects, and of an elevated dithyrambic strain, are 
included under this name. The latter subjects, how- 
ever, are better adapted to the canzone PindaricOt 
iriiich was first intxx^uced in the sixteenth centui^, 
by Luigi Alamanni, and owes its perfection chiefly 
to Chiabrera. It is distinguished from that of Pe- 
trarch by a bolder flight, loftier ideas, greater freedom 
in the choice and disposition of the verses, and by the 
fonn of the stanzas, which is borrowed from the 
Greek chorus. The Pindaric canzoni are divided 
into etrophty antiztrophCy and epodCy and are called 
canzoni alia Oreca. Those divisions are sometimes 
called haUatay contrabaUatay and stanza; or voltay 
rivoUay and stanza; the Greek names are the most 
common. There is also the canzone a hallOy an old 
Italian poem, originally intended to be sung at a 
dance It is called also haULaJta. It is not 

employed by the Italian poets later than the six- 
teenth century. 

CANZONET, Canzonetta, in Italian poetry a 
canzone (see preceding article), consisting of short 
verses, much in use with the poets of the fifteenth 
centuiy. Binuccini, and after him Chiabrera, have 
used it in modem times, and given it more grace. 
Canzonets are generally expressive of tender feelings. 
— In music, canzonet signifies a song, shorter and less 
elaborate than the arts of the oratorio or opera. 

CAOUTCHOUC. This substance, sometimes 
termed gum eJastiCy and commonly, from its applica- 
tion to remove pencil-marks from paper, india-rub- 
bevy is obtained from the milky juice of several plants, 
which are natives of the torrid zone, and inhabit 
America, Africa, and the East Indies. The chief of 
these are the Siphonia elastica {Hevea elastica) of 
South America; the Ficus elastica of the East 
Indies ; three varieties of Yahea belonging to Mada- 
gascar, and a Landobphia inhabiting the w. coast of 
Africa. In its solid state caoutchouc is of a close 
texture, of a light brown colour, or sometimes nearl y 
white. Its elasticity is such that it can be stretched 
to a great extent ; and, on removing the stretching 
force, it recovers its original dimensions. It becomes 
hard, but not brittle by cold. Its softness and pli- 
ancy are increased by heat. Boiling water renders 
it so soft, that two slips, newly cut and pressed closely 
together, may be fir^y united. By a greater heat 
it is fused, and may, in that state, be applied, as 
proposed by Mr. Aitkin, to the surface of steel in- 
struments, which it will cover with a transparent 
film, that effectually preserves them from rust. After 
fusion it remains soft, and does not recover its origi- 
nal properties. It is insoluble in alcohol and in water, 
but when acted upon by ether, benzol, or bisulphide 
of carbon, it swells up and appears to dissolve. 'J'his, 
however, is really a separation of the caoutchouc into 
two parts, one soluble in the fluid, and the other insolu- 
ble. By successive treatment vrith fresh portions of 
the solvent this soluble part can be removed, leaving 
the elastic tenacious part behind. Dissolved in 
naphtha, it is employed in making waterproof cloth 
Its best solvent is a mixture of 1 part alcohol and 
12 to 14 parts bisulphide of carbon. It is not acted 
on readily by the alkalies, or hydrochloric acid, 
but it is attacked to a greater or less extent by strong 
sulphuric and nitric acids. 

It was not until about the year 1786 tiiat this very 
extraordinmy natural production was made known 
in Europe. Until lately the greater part of the 
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oMutehonc impartad into Europe oeine from South 
America; but now it is brought in considerable 
quantities from the East Indies, and also from Africa 
and Central America. The best quality comes from 
Para at the mouth of the Amazon ; the next best is 
that brought from Madagascar. It is obtained by 
making incisions through the bark of the tree, 
chiefly in wet weather. Prom the wounds thus 
form^ the juice flows abundantly. It is of a milky- 
white colour, and is conducted by a tube or leaf, 
BU]3ported by clay, into a vessel placed to receive it. 
It is usually brought to Europe in the form of pear- 
shaped bottles, which are formed by spreading the 
juice over a mould of clay, exposing it to a dense 
smoke, or to a fire, till it becomes so dry as not to 
^ck to the fingers, when, by certain instruments of 
iron or wood, it is ornamented on the outside witli 
various figures. This done, the clay in the inside is 
moistened with water, and picked out. Caoutchouc 
was at first only used to rub out pencil-marks, but 
its applications are now very numerous, and are in- 
creasing every year. One of the most important is 
for the insulation of the wires in the electric tele- 
graph. Even before the end of last century it was 
used to render leather and other substances water- 
tight. In 1823 Macintosh took out a patent for the 
waterproof materials prepared with caoutchouc which 
bear his name. Prom its softness, elasticity, and im- 
permeability to water, it is a))plied to the formation 
of catheters, bougies, and tubes for conveying gjisuH. 
These are formed by twisting a slip of it round a rod, 
and causing the edges to adhere by pressure, when 
softened by maceration in warm water. It is also 
used for over-shoes, and its solution in oils forms a 
flexible varnish, llie vulcanization of caoutchouc 
enables it to be employed for a great number of pur- 
poses for which it is otherwise imfit. The method of 
vulcanizing, first discovered in America by Good- 
ear, and afterwards independently, in England, 
y Hancock, consists in the combination of sulphur 
with caoutchouc at a certain temperature. When a 
comparatively small quantity of sulphur is combined 
with caoutchouc it remains elastic, but is not so 
apt to dissolve or adhere to other substances as the 
pure caoutchouc, when exposed to heat. When a 
greater quantity of sulphur is introduced the caou- 
tchouc becomes hard and homy, and goes under the 
name of ebonite or vulcanite. See Ebonite. Gutta- 
percha is a similar substance to caoutchouc, and is 
often popularly confounded with it It has very 
little elasticity. See Gutta-percha. 

OAF, the cover of the end or head of anything. 
Gaps were not worn by the Romans for many ages. 
When either the rain or sun was troublesome the 
lappet of the gown was thrown over the head ; and 
hence all the ancient statues appear bareheaded, ex- 
cepting sometimes a wreath or the like. The same 
usa^ prevailed among the Greeks, to whom, at least 
during the heroic age, caps were unknown. The sort 
of caps or covers of the head in use among the Ro- 
mans, on divers occasions, were the jntra, pileus, cu- 
cvUui, galerusy and paUiolum, which are often con- 
founded by ancient as well as modem writers. The 
l^eral use of caps and hats is referred to the year 
1449. The first seen in Europe were used at the 
entry of Charles YII. into Rouen. From that time 
they began to take the place of chaperone or hoods. 
When the cap was of vrivet they c^ed it mortier; 
whm of wool simply bonnet. None but kings, 
princes, and knights were allowed to use the mortier, 
^e cap was the head-dress of the clergy and gradu- 
ates. Paaquin says that it was anciently a part of 
UtM hood worn by the people of the robe ; the skirts 
whereof being out off, as an incumbrance, left the 
found cap an eamy oommodioas cover for the head ; 


which cap, being afterwards assumed by the people, 
those of the gown changed it for a Muare one, 
first invented by a Frenchman called Patrouillet. 
He adds, that the giving of the cap to the stu- 
dents in the university was to denote that they 
had acquired full liberty, and were no longer subject 
to the rod of their superiors, in imitation of the 
ancient Romans, who gave a pileua or cap to their 
slaves, in the ceremony of making them free: whence 
the proverb tfocare eenve ad pileum: hence, also, on 
medals, the cap is the symbol of Liberty, who is repre- 
sented holding a cap in the right hand by the point. 

Cap of MaintcTutnce^ one of the ornaments of 
state carried before the sovereigns of England 
on the occasion of their coronation. It is also 
applied to an ornament borne before the mayors of 
certain cities on state occasions, and to a device in 
heraldry. 

In shipbuilding cap is a square piece of timljer 
placed over the head or upper end of a mast, in which 
is a round hole to receive the top or top-gallant masts, 
which are thus kept steady and firm. 

CAPACITY, Specipio Inductive, a term intro- 
duced by Faraday, the discoverer of the property, to 
denote the relative j)owerB or ca]>acities of insulat- 
ing media, called by him dielectrics, for transmitting 
electrostatic inductive influence. When an electrified 
body is brought near to a non- electrified conductor, 
an electric disturbance takes })lace at the surface of 
the latter, electricity of the kind opjjosite to that 
which the charged body possesses being attracted 
and the opposite kind being repelled. This disturb- 
ance is said to be due to induction. (See Induction, 
Elkotrostatio.) Faraday discovered that it de- 
]>end8 for intensity on the nature of the insulating 
medium between the two bodies, showing that, othei 
things remaining the same, the disturbance is greatei 
with some media than with others. The view that 
Faraday took of induction was altogether opposed to 
that which was held previous to the time of his in- 
vestigations, and which was exj)reH8ed by speaking 
of induction as action of electricity at a dintancei 
and by experiments on liquid insulators, and in other 
ways, he proved that what was looked on as influ- 
ence at a distance is really an influence transmitted 
by means of the intermediate particles of the insu- 
lating substance. The medium he termed the di- 
electric. He showed that the particles of the dielec- 
tric are in a polarized condition when it is exposed 
to electric force. (For a full exposition of Faraday’s 
theory of induction see Induction, Elkctiiiobtatic. ) 

In order to compare the inductive capacities of 
various substances, Faraday made use of the fact 
that the capacity for electricity of a Leyden-jar de- 
pends on the inductive capacity of the insulator 
which separates the interior and exterior coatings. 
He constructed two spherical Leyden- jars precisely 
similar, so far as the conductors were concerned, but 
arranged so that the insulating medium might be 
varied Having charged one of the jars he con- 
nected the other to it, the inside coatings together 
and likewise the outside coatings. Fart of the elec- 
tricity in the duuged jar under these dreumstanoee 
passes into the uncharged jar; and the jan being 
identical in form, it is (hvided between the two jars 
in proportion to the inductive capacities of their re- 
spective insulators. By determining the quantity 
in each jar the inductive capacities of the insulators 
are compared. 

Faraday found that idl the gasM he experimented 
on have the same inductive capacity. He took com- 
mon air as the standard of reference, and found the 
following numbers to represent the spedfio inductive 
capacities of the various substanoes compared with 
it:— 
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Air 1-00 Wax. 1*86 

Bpenna^ 1*46 OUum 1*80 

Batin 1*76 Shell-lao SOO 

Pitch 1*80 Solphnr 8*®4 

Later investigationt on tpecifio indnotive capacity 
have been made with an arrangement called a plati- 
meter, devised by Sir William Thomson (Lord Kel- 
vin), and are far more accurate than any that could 
be made with Faraday’s apparatus. 

CAPE BRETON, an ikand of North America, 
belonging to Great Britain, situated in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, separated from Nova Scotia by the 
Gut or Strait of Canso, from 1 J mile to 1 mile wide. 
This island is about 110 miles in length, and from 
20 to 84 in breadth, and is intersected by a great 
number of creeks and bays. The chief inlet, called 
the Bras d'Or, forms a sort of large lake, with many 
ramifications in the interior. A canal now forms an 
outlet from it on the south-east. The surface is 
rather rugged, and not very suitable for agriculture, 
but abounds in timber. In the valleys there is ex- 
cellent pasture; and the coast abounds in fish. Coal- 
mining is carried on, and coal, timber, and fish are ex- 
ported. The island was first colonized by the French, 
out was ceded to the British in 1768. It was a 
separate colony from 1784 to 1819, when it was in- 
corporated into the province of Nova Scotia. It 
now sends eight members to its House of Assembly. 
The chief towns are Svdney and Arichat. Pop. 
(1891), 86,864; (1901), 97,190. 

CAPE COAST CASTLE, a town and fort of 
Western Africa, on the Gulf of Guinea, in the 
British colony of the Gold Coast; lat. (light on fort) 
6" 5' 24" N.; Ion. 1® 18' 88" w. The fortress, which 
is large and well built, stands on a rock close to the 
sea, and projects in bold relief from the surrounding 
dark green forests. With exception of a few houses 
for Europeans, the town consists of straggling lines 
of mud huts, with clusters of palm-trees and an oc- 
casional tamarind attached. It is a principal mart 
for native trade. It is connected by telegraph 
with Accra (the capital), and by road with Prahsue. 
Climate unhealthy; mean temperature, 78**. The 
principal exports are gold-dust, ivory, and palm-oil. 
It was taken possession of by the British govern- 
ment in 1848. Pop. (1891), 11,614. 

CAPE COD, a noted cape and peninsula on the 
coast of Massachusetts, on the s. side of Massachu- 
setts Bay; lat. of the cape, 42** 6' N.; Ion. 70** 14' w. 
The peninsula is 66 miles in length and from 1 to 20 
in breadth, and is in the form of a man’s arm, bent 
inward both at the elbow and the wrist. Though 
mostly sandy and barren, it is nevertheless populous; 
and the Inhabitants derive their subsistence chiefly 
from the sea. The cape was discovered in 1602 by 
Bartholomew Gosnold, who gave it its name from 
having taken a great quantity of cod-fish near it. 

CAPE COLONY, a British colony at the southern 
extremity of Africa, washed on the west, south, and 
east by the ocean, and having on the north and 
north-east the German territory of Great Namaqua- 
land« the British territoiy of Bechuanaland, the 
Orange River Colony, Basutoland (British), and the 
colony of Natal. A considerable portion of the boun- 
dary on the north is formed by the Orange River. 
The colony extends about 450 miles from north to 
south and 600 from east to west; the coast line is 
about 1800 miles. The area is 276,000 square miles; 
the pop. (1891), 1,676,000. The principal bays are 
St. Helena, Saldanha, Table, False, Walker, Mossel, 
Plettenbeigf, St. Francis, and Algoa Bays. In the 
interior almost every variety of soil and surface is 
found, but a great purt of the colony is arid and un- 
inviti^ in appearance. Several ranges of mountains, 
nmnliigneany parallel to the southern coast, divide the 


country into successive terraces, rising as they recede 
into the interior, between which lie belts of fertile 
land, or vast treeless and barren-looking plains. One 
of these, called the Great Karoo, is 800 miles long 
and 100 broad, and presents a desolate appearance, 
having a dry and often baked soil, with small shrubby 
plants scattered over it. Yet these plains make 
valuable sheep-walks, the flocks thriving exceedingly 
well upon the scanty vegetation; and the soil, where 
water can be obtained by collecting the rain, is 
generally very fertile. Large reservoirs have been 
constructed in many places, and permanent home- 
steads established where formerly flocks could only 
be maintained for a month or six weeks at a time. 
The principal and furthest inland mountain terrace 
averages 6000 or 7000 feet in height, and commenc- 
ing in Namaqualand, runs eastward under the names 
of Roggeveld, Nieuwveld, Sneeuwbergen, Stormber- 
gen, &c., to the north-east frontier. The culminating 
point is the Compass Berg, over 8000 feet high. The 
Table Mountain at Cape Town is a stupendous mass 
of naked rock, rising ^most perpendicularly, about 
8585 feet in height. The colony is deficient in rivers, 
though in this respect the eastern half is more 
favoured than the western. The Orange River is 
the largest in this part of Africa, but is of little or 
no use for navigation. Others are the Elephants or 
Olifants River, flowing into the Atlantic; the 
Gauritz, Gamt(^, Great Fish, Sunday, and Great 
Kei, emptying themselves into the sea on the s. and 
8.B. The climate is very healthy and generally 
pleasant, though in summer the heat is pretty great 
in some parts. The mean temperature for the year 
at Cape Town is about 62°. The climate of the dry 
and elevated inland districts is considered remarkably 
suitable for persons with weak chests or of consump- 
tive tendency, and many have been attracted to the 
colony on this account. 

Except along the coast line, especially the south- 
east coast district, where there are extensive forests, 
timber is scarce. There are upwards of a hundred 
different kinds of woods, however; many of them 
extensively employed for such purposes as house- 
building, wagon - making, furniture and cabinet 
work. With irrigation trees can be grown any- 
where. The aloe and the myrtle grow to a great 
size. The quadrupeds of the colony comprise the 
African elephant, still found in the forests of the 
south coast region; the buffalo, equally restricted in 
locality; the leopard, jackal, hyssna, numerous ante- 
lopes, baboon, aardvark, &o. Lions, at one time 
numerous, are not now to be met with in the colony, 
nor is the giraffe. The birds include vultures, eagles, 
and other rapacious birds, the most remarkable of 
which is the serpent-eater, pelicans, flamingoes, and 
most important of all, the ostrich, now bred as a 
domestic animal for the sake of its feathers, the 
feathers plucked from an adult bird in a season being 
sometimes worth £10 to£18. Othernative animals are 
large snakes, the venomous cobra de capello, and the 
scorpion. Along the coast whales and seals abound, 
and salt and fresh water fish are plentiful. The most 
valuable mineral product is diamonds; copper ore is 
largely exported; coal is mined, and iron ore, gold, 
amethysts, agatec^ Ac., are found. 

In regi^ to the diamond industry, which is of 
^te recent origin, some particulars must be given, 
llie bulk of the diamonds that come into the mar- 
ket of the world in the rough state are now obtained 
from the Cape Colony. The mat mining centre is 
Kimberley, in the far north of the colony, about ten 
miles from the Vaal River, and near the frontier of 
the Orange River Colony. So far as is known the 
first of the South African diamonds was casually 
picked up in 1867, and soon after several others 
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were found, including » fine large stone known 
as the *Star of South Africa*. By the early part 
of 1870 so many diamonds had been got that a 
rush of people to the diamond district began to 
take place, and the banks of the Vaal were soon 
covered with thousands of diggers. At first the 
recious stones were found on or near the surface, 
ut snbsequently it was discovered that they were 
to be found deeper down, and latterly they have 
been obtained many hundreds of feet below the sur- 
face, great open excavations having been made at 
the localities where they are plentiful. The richest 
mine has been the Kimberley Mine, situated in the 
centre of the town of same name, which sprung up 
around it. For the first hundred feet in depth the 
diamonds were found embedded in a soft friable 
yellowish earth; below that the soil changed to a 
slaty-blue colour, and was of a firmer consistency, 
and the diggers then thought that the bottom of the 
mine had been reached. It was soon discovered, 
however, that the blue ground yielded as many dia- 
monds as the yellow, if not more, and this produc- 
tivity has still continued. Another famous mine is 
the l)e Beer’s Mine. Both these mines have yielded 
a remarkable number of large stones, but a great 
many of the diamonds have been *off-culoured\ that 
is, yellow, spotted, or otherwise defective in water 
or lustre. One of the finest yet found in S. Africa 
is the * Porter Rhodes *, a beautiful stone weighing 
160 carats, and valued at £60,000. One much larger, 
a yellow stone, weighing 302 carats, was found in 
1884, and a still larger was found in De Beer’s Mine 
in 1888, weighing 428^ carats. The largest in the 
world, weighing 971 carats, but with a large flaw, 
was found in the Orange Free State in 1893. Al- 
though mining operations have been carried on at 
great expense, owing to the depths to which the 
workings have been sunk (some, 600 feet or more), 
the profits of the companies which latterly have 
owned the mines have been something enormous. 
The rough work has been done almost entirely by 
the native Africans, of whom ten or eleven thousand 
have been in employment in the mines at one time. 
Very stringent regulations have had to be enforced 
to prevent theft of the precious stones, and also illicit 
dealing in stones unlawfully acquired. 

The colony is better adapted for pasturage than for 
agriculture, but wheat, maize, and other cereals can be 
grown almost everywhere, the only drawback to their 
cultivation being the want of moisture in certain locali- 
ties and in certain seasons. In some years a surplus 
of grain is left for exportation ; in others grain has 
to be imported. All kinds of European vegetables 
and pot-herbs, and all the fruits of temperate climates, 
such as apples, pears, plums, peaches, melons, apri- 
cots, walnuts, almonds, oranges, limes, &&, thrive 
excellently, and fruits, dried and preserved, are ex- 
ported. The vine is cultivated, and some excellent 
wines (notably those of Oonstantia) are made. The 
colony is said to be particularly well-suited for grape 
culture, and the vines produce heavier crops than 
are known almost anywhere else. Viticulture it is 
believed is yet only in its infancy, though there are 
already over 90,000,000 vine-stocks. The colonial 
government has up to 1899 disposed of 128,000,000 
acres of land, the quantity remaining undisposed of 
being 49,664,000 acres. Sheep-rearing is the most im- 
portant industry, and wool the chief export (although 
surpassed in value by diamonds). The amount of this 
article exported to the United Kingdom in 1899 was 
84,032,536 lbs. Most attention is now devoted to the 
breeding of pure merinoes, the consequence being a 
great improvement in the wool. Goats are also bi^, 
both the native and the Angora^ and the export of goats* 
wool or hair to Britain has increased from 102,670 


lbs. in 1868, to 12,948,674 lbs. in 1899. OatUe- 
breeding is carried on to some extent, especiaUj 
along the coasts and in the eastern and northern 
districts. There are no manufactures of any import- 
ance, and consequently the imports of the colony con- 
sist largely of manufactured goods, chiefly from 
Britain. The total imports in 1898-99 were of the 
value of £17,248,000; in 1882 they were £9,872,019, 
while in 1871 their value was £3,107,838; the exports 
in 1898-99 amounted to £27,066,000, in 1871 to 
£3,585,996. The value of the gold exported in the 
year 1 898-99 was £1 7, 266, 000 ; of d iam onds, including 
those sent through the post-office, £4,666,000. The 
total value of the diamonds exported from 1867 to 
1898 was £88,000,000. The other exports of im- 
portance, besides wool, are ostrich feathers, copper 
ore, skins and hides. The exports of merchandise 
to Great Britain in 1899 amounted to £9,835,028, 
the imports of British produce to £8,380,647. To 
facilitate the inland traffic numerous roads have 
been made (the total length within the colony 
proper amounting to 8000 miles), while 2700 miles 
of railway and 7600 miles of telegraph have been 
opened. Lighthouses have been built round the 
coast, and harbour works constructed. 

The European inhabitants consist in part of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish settlers and their descendants, 
but the majority are of Hutch origin (see Boekh), 
while there are also a considerable number of German 
origin. The coloured people are chiefly Hottentots, 
Caff res, Bechuanas, Basutos, Gricpias, Malays, and a 
mixed race, the offspring of black women and white 
fathers. The labourers are chiefly Hottentots and 
Caffres. The prejudices and ill-feeling once subsist- 
ing between the different nationalities of which the 
population is made up are now fast disappearing. 
Education is advancing, though it is not compulsory. 
Thu returns show a steady increase in the numbers 
of children of all classes receiving instruction. For 
the higher education there are seven colleges, besides 
a university (at Cape Town) incorporated in 1878. 
The colleges have each a staff of instructors in 
classics, mathematics, science, &c., but the university 
is merely an examining and degree-conferring in- 
stitution. The religious bodies in the colony with 
the greatest number of adherents are the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, the Church of England, the Metho- 
dists, Independents, and Presbyterians, in the order 
here ^iven. There is no Established Church. The 
constitution formed under the acts passed in the 
years 1853, 1866, and 1872 rests the executive in 
the governor (who is also commander-in-chief of the 
forces) and an executive council or ministry composed 
of certain office-holders appointed by the crown. 
The legislative power is in the hands of a legislative 
counoil of twenty-three members, elected for seven 
years, over which the chief -justice presides eac officiot 
and a house of assembly of ninety-five members, 
elected for five years, representing the country dis- 
tricts and towns of the colony. The public revenue 
for 1897-98 was £7,212,225; the expenditure, 
£8,431,398; the public debt amounts to about 
£30,000,000. The revenue is chiefly derived from 
railways, customs duties, and taxes. Much the greater 
portion of the debt represents money spent on the 
construotion of railways. The coinage of the colony 
is the British, as are also the weights and measures, 
except that for land the =2*116 acres is em- 

ployed. After Cape Town the chief towns are Port 
Elizabeth, Kimberley, and Graham’s Town. 

The Dutch, who had early fixed upon the Gape 
as a watering-place for their ships, first colonized it 
under Van Kiebeek, in 1662. Reducing the Hotten- 
tot inhabitants to slavery, or driving them beyond 
the mountains, they extended the Cape settlement 
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over » pretty large area. Rut the colony was under 
the role of the Dutch East India Company, and 
owing to their regulations made very slow progress. 
It was captured by the British in 1795, restored at 
the Peace of Amiens (1802), and again taken in 1806, 
Sir David Baird being sent at the head of an expe- 
dition to take possession of it, and so prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the French. From this 
time it has remained in the possession of Britain, to 
which it was formally assigned in 1815, along with 
Dutch Guiana,Holland recei vingin return £6,000,000. 
It now began to advance in prosperity, but the pro- 
gress of the colony was greatly retarded by the 
Caffre wars of 1834. 1846, and 1851-53, the result 
of the depredations of this warlike race. Subse- 
quently the area of the colony was gradually en- 
larged by the annexation of surrounding districts. 
The most important of these annexations were 
British Oaffraria (annexed 1866); Griqualand West 
(1876); Oaffraria proper or the Transkeian districts 
(Transkei proper, Griqualand East, and Tembuland), 
including nearly the whole of the region between the 
Kei and the Natal Border (1875-80); Pondoland 
(1894); and part of Bechuanaland (1895). A most 
important event in the history of the colony was the 
discovery of diamonds. Its most recent history has 
been connected with the war between Britain and the 
Boer republics. See South African War, Boers. 

CAPE HAYTIEN, a seaport town of Hayti, sit- 
uated on the N. coast, with one of the most secure and 
convenient harbours in the island. Pop. about 15,000. 

CAPE HORN, the southern extremity of an 
island of the same name, forming the moat southerly 
point of South America. It is a precipitous head- 
land, 500 to 600 feet high, and running far into the 
sea. Sailing vessels often encounter dangerous tem- 
pests in passing round the Horn ; steamers generally 
pass through the Straits of Magellan. The cape 
was first doubled in 1616 by the navigator Schouton, 
a native of Hoorn, in Holland, whence its name. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, a celebrated promon- 
tory near the southern extremity of Africa, the ter- 
mination of a small peninsula extending south from 
Table Mountain, which overlooks Cape Town. This 
|>enin8ula forms the west side of False Bay, in which 
is safe anchorage for ships. Bartholomew Diaz dis- 
covered it in 1487, and called it Cape of Storms; but 
John II. changed the name to Cape of Good Hope. 
It was first doubled by Vasco de Gama, in 1497. 

CAPER. Capers are the unopened flower- buds 
of a low shrub {Oapparis spinoaa) which grows from 
the crevices of rocks and walls, and among rubbish, 
in the southern parts of France, in Italy, and the 
Levant. The stems of the caper-bush are trailing, 
and 2 or 3 feet long. In the B. of France the 
caper-bush is very common. It grows wild upon 
the walls of Rome, Sienna, and Florence, and, when 
trained against a wall, flourishes even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. It was introduced into Great 
Britain as an exotic so early as 1596. Modern 
horticulturists are of opinion that, with care, it 
might be raised in the open air in England, but this 
has never been accomplished to any practical ex- 
tent. It is cultivated on a large scale between 
Marseilles and Toulon, and in many parts of Italy. 
In the early part of summer it begins to flower, and 
the flowers continue successively to appear until the 
commencement of winter. The buds are picked 
evexy morning, before the petals are expanded; and 
as they are gathered they are put into vinegar and 
salt. When a sufiicient quantity is collected they 
mre distributed, according to their size, into different 
vessels, again put into vinegar, and then packed up 
for sale and exportation. The smallest capers are 
the dearest, simply from the reason that they are 


more troublesome to gather. This pickle Is much 
used in sauce for boiled mutton. To persons unac- 
customed to it the taste of capers is unpleasantly 
sharp and bitter, but after a little while the palate 
becomes reconciled to it. The flower-buds of the 
marsh-marigold ( CaUkapalustris) and nasturtiums are 
frequently pickled and eaten as a substitute for capers. 
The bark of the root of the caper, cut into slices 
and dried in small rolls or quills, is sometimes used 
in medicine as a diuretic and in cases of obstruction 
of the liver. 

CAPERCAILZIE, or Cook op the Wood {Tetrao 
urogaUvs)^ the largest species of grouse, about 2 feet 
10 inches in length, and weighing from 9 to 12 lbs. 
In the male the elongated feathers of the throat are 
black, the rest of the neck and head ashy black, the 
eyebrows red, the iris clear brown, and the bill nearly 

3 inches long, very strong, hooked, and of a whitish 
horn colour. The wings and shoulders are brown, 
sprinkled with small black dots, the breast variable 
green, the belly black with white spots, the rump and 
flanks black with zigzag lines of an ashy colour, and 
the tail feathers black, with some small white spots 
near their extremities. The female, about one- third 
less than the male, is striped and spotted with red or 
bay, black and white, and has the feathers of the head 
ruddy, those of the breast deep red, and those of the 
tail ruddy with black stripes. The nest is built on 
the ground, and contains from six to ten eggs of a 
reddish or yellowish brown; when hatched the young 
are fed upon insects. The old birds feed chiefly on 
vegetable substances, such as juniper and bilberries, 
and the leaves and buds of several trees. It abounds 
in the N. of Asia, and is common in parts of Rus- 
sia and throughout Scandinavia. It is also not un- 
frequent in parts of Germany, and is found, though 
rarely, in Italy, France, and parts of the Alps. It 
was once common in the British islands, but latterly 
became extinct as a wild species. Recently it has 
been again introduced into the forests of the High- 
lands, though it forms a too large, too easy, and too 
tempting mark for the sportsman to be permitted to 
multiply. It breeds in confinement, and seems 
capable of being domesticated. It is excellent eating; 
and from the easy means of communication by steam 
with the north of Europe is now often seen in British 
shops. See illustration at Ornitholoqy. 

CAPERNAUM, a town in ancient Palestine, on 
the w. or N.w. side of the Sea of Tiberias. This place 
is famous in Christian history, because Jesus often 
visited it during the time of his ministry, and in its 
vicinity he delivered the sermon on the mount. 
Nothing of it now remains. 

CAPE ST. VINCENT, the s.w. point of Portu- 
gal; Ion. 8" 58' w.; lat. 87° 3' N. Noted for the 
naval victory gained off it over a powerful Spanish 
fleet by Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. 
Vincent) on the 14th of February, 1797. 

CAPET, the name of the French race of kings, 
which has given 118 sovereigns to Europe, viz. 86 
kings of France, 22 kings of Portugal, 11 of Naples 
and Sicily, 5 of Sp^, 3 of Hungary, 3 emperors of 
Constantinople, 3 kings of Navarre, 17 dukes of Bur- 
gundy, 12 dukes of Brittany, 2 dukes of Lorraine, and 

4 dukes of Parma. The history of this royal race is, at 
the same time, the history of the rise and progress of 
the French monarchy. (See France.) The fate of 
one of the most interesting countries and nations in 
Europe is connected with the name of Capet. After 
having been deprived of four thrones, and again re- 
stored to them, this family stood forth as the firat and 
most ancient support of the European principle of 
political legitimacy, that divine right, which in this 
house commenced with treason. Its origin is remark- 
able. Pepin the Short, the father of Charlemagne 
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and mayor of the palace under the Merovingian dy- 
nasty, had displaced that royal house, and usurped the 
throne of the ancient kings of the Franks. After a 
spaoe of 285 years his own descendants, the Garlovin- 
gW monarch, experienced a similar fate. Under the 
last Carlovingians, destitute alike of energy and wis- 
dom, Hugh the Great, duke of France (by which was 
then understood the Isle of France), Orleans, and 
Bui^ndy, exercised a power as unlimited as that of 
the mayor of the palace under the Merovingians. 
On the death of Louis V., without children, in 987, 
his uncle Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, laid 
claim to the throne, which the Franks had sworn to 
preserve to the family of Charlemagne. The French 
nobility, disgusted at the Gorman leanings of the 
Carlovingians, whose domains and influence lay in 
the eastern provinces, preferred that a member of 
their own class, whose possessions were situated in 
the centre of the country, and whose power was so 
great as to outrival that of the old dynasty, should 
rule over them, and accordingly chose as their king 
Hugh, son of Hugh the Great, duke of France and 
count of Paris, and had the support of the church 
in their favour. The valiant Charles of Lorraine 
was surprised in Laon by the treachery of a bishop, 
and made prisoner. He died soon afterwards in 
prison, and his son Otho, duke of I^ower Lorraine, 
died in 1006. Both his younger brothers died 
childless in Germany. Thus the race of Capet was 
left in possession of the throne of France. Ac- 
cording to some historians, Hugh Capet was de> 
scended from a Saxon family. He was married to a 
German princess, Adelaide, daughter of King Henry 
I. of Germany (duke of Saxony). Hugh was crowned 
at Rheims, and swore to preserve to the nation, and 
particularly to the powerful feudal nobility and 
clergy, all their existing privileges. By his wise 
measures he gave permanence to his dynasty, which, 
next to the family (jf Guelph, is the oldest royal 
line at present existing. (See Bourbon.) Hugh 
and the succeeding monarchs, till Louis VII., took 
the precaution to have their sucessors invested with 
the royal title during their own lifetime. I'hus 
Hugh had his son Robert crowned and anointed, as 
his colleague, as early as Jan. 1, 988. He abolished 
by law the partition of the hereditary estates among 
the sons of the kings and forbade the alienation of 
the family domains. The daughters of the kings 
were endowed from that time with money, and the 
appanage which was given to the princes of the blood 
returned to the crown in default of male heirs. Both 
these principles where more fully conflrmed by later 
laws. Thus Hugh Capet, by uniting his hereditary 
duchy, consisting of Paris, Isle de France, and Bur- 
gundy, inalienably with the crown, may be regarded 
as the founder of the French monarchy. What he 
had begun was completed by his successom, particu- 
larly in the times of the Crusades, and by the estab- 
lishment of standing armies. 

CAPE TOWN, capital of the Cape Colony, situ- 
ated in the midst of striking scenery, rather more 
than 80 miles from the Cape of Good Hope, at the 
head of Table Bay, which opens into the Atlantic 
on the north-west, and at the foot of Table Moun- 
tain. It is regularly laid out and has some good 
streets, with w^-built business premises and other 
buildings, and is furnished with most of the institu- 
tions and conveniences of a European town (includ- 
ing tramways). The finest edifice is that which 
accommodates the legislature, a handsome structure 
of recent erection; another good edifice is that con- 
tainingthe public library (40,000 vols.) and museum, 
in the Roman-Corinthian style. The Standard Bank 
of 8. Africa also occupies handsome premises. Other 
buildings are the government-house, the courts and 


government offices, the town-house, the gallery of fine 
arts, the railway-station, the post-office, the exchange, 
Ac, The best ecclesiastical building is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral; there is also an English Epis- 
copal cathedral, and Dutch, Presbyterian, Lutheran,. 
Independent, and Methodist dhurcbes. There is a 
well-equipped college, the South African College, 
which trains students for the degrees of the Cape 
University, which is merely an examining body. 
There are beautiful botanic or government gardens 
in the town, occupying 14 acres, and forming a fine 
promenade. The Cape Observatory is a oelebrated> 
institution supported by imperial funds. A railway 
runs from Cape Town into the interior of the colony,, 
connecting the town with the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal. The port has been provided with a 
breakwater 8554 feet long, inside of which ships can 
safely ride at anchor protected from the north-west 
gales; and there are two docks 16 acres in area, an 
outer harbour of 62 acres, a large graving-dock, &c. 
Pop. in 1875, with suburbs, 45,000; in 1891, 61,088;. 
with closely adjoining suburbs, 59,680. The popu- 
lation is very mixed, a large number consisting of 
coloured people of negro or other African descent. 
About 14,000 are Malays, descendants of those whn 
were brought from the Dutch East Indies. They 
constitute the chief fishing and working population 
of the town and environs. 

CAI’E VERD, the extreme west point of Africa, 
between the Senegal and the Gambia. Fernandez, 
the Portuguese navigator, discovered it in 1445. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS, islands of Africa, in 
the Atlantic; so called from Cape Verd, opposite to 
which they are situated; 320 miles w. Cape Verd,. 
and between 15° and 18° N. lat. They belong to 
Portugal. As to their number, some reckon ten, 
others fourteen or more, by giving the name of 
islands to those which are only rocks. They are, 
in general mountainous. The island of Fogo, one of 
the group, consists of one single mountain, a volcano, 
sometimes active, about 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Some of the islands are very bare; in 
others the lower hills are covered with a beautiful 
verdure, as well as the valleys between; but there is 
little water, except what is found in ponds and wells. 
Long droughts have sometimes occurred, even so as to 
cause great loss of life. The climate is hot and un- 
healthy in most of the islands. The soil is, for the 
most part, not very fertile; nevertheless, some parts 
produce sugar, coffee, rice, maize, &c., with bananas, 
lemons, oranges, citrons, grapes, and other fruits. The 
total pop. amounts to about 110,000, of whom about 
7000 are of Portuguese blood, the rest being chiefly 
negroes. The chief town is Porto Praya on Sfto 
Thiago (Santiago), and Porto Grande on S&o Vicente 
is a coaling station for steamers. Salt is an export 
of importance. Coffee, hides, and physic-nuts are 
also exported. 

CAPE WRATH, the north-western extremity of 
Scotland, in the county of Sutherland. It is a pyra- 
mid of gneiss rising to a height of 800 feet, on which 
is a lighthouse bearing a revolving light 400 feet 
above sea-level, showing a white and red light alter- 
nately, which can be seen 27 miles off; lat. 58** 88' N.; 
Ion. 4° 60' w. 

CAPIAS. A writ or process of capias is one 
whereby the sheriff is ordered to arrest the body of 
the defendant, either before judgment, to compel him 
to answer to a suit; and this was called a capias ad re- 
tpondendum; or after the judgment, to compel him 
to satisfy the judgment; and this is called a capias 
ad tatitfasienaunif commonly abbreviated eo. to. In 
case of injuries wi^out force, the civil law, and origin- 
ally the common law, did not authorize the arrest of 
tihe defendant before judgment, that is, the arrest to 
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mnnoer\ and upon feudal principles, says Sir William 
Blaokstone (8 Com. 281), ** the person of a feudatory 
was not liable to be attached for injuries merely 
civil, lest thereby the lord should be deprived of his 
services The first writ of capieu od rupondendum 
was given by act of Parliament in 1267, 52 Henry 
IIL cap. xxiii. sec. 1, which provided that, *'if bailiSs, 
which ought to make account to their lords, do with- 
draw themselves, and have no lands nor tenements 
whereby they may be distrained, they shall be at- 
tached by their bodies, so that the sheriff shall cause 
them to come to make their account This act ap- 
plied to a particular description of receivers, and sup- 
posed them not onl 3 ' to be debtors, but also to have 
in their own hands the evidence of the amount of the 
debt, the production of which was one object of the 
process. The statute of 13 Edward I. cap. xi., passed 
in 1285, eighteen years after the former, extends this 
process to “all manner of receivers bound to yield 
account**, and provides “if they be found in arrear- 
ages upon this account, their bodies shall be arrested, 
and by the testimony of the auditors, shall be sent 
into the next jail, and be imprisoned in irons under 
safe custody, and remain in prison at their own cost 
until they have satisfied their master [the creditor] 
fully of their arrearages**. It would appear that 
the practice of arresting on mesne process, that is 
before judgment, to answer in civil suits, grew out 
of these statutes; for the subsequent statutes of 25 
Edward III. cap. xvii. (a.d. 1850), providing that 
“such process shall be made in writ of debt, detinue 
of chattels, and taking of beasts, by writ of oiipias, as 
is used in writ of account** ; and of 21 Henry VII. 
cap. ix. (a.d. 1503); evidently have reference to an 
arrest to answer. Formerly, a writ upon which a 
suit was commenced was either a capias, distress, or 
summons; either the person of the defendant was 
seized, and (unless he was bailed) imprisoned until 
the trial, or bis goods or lands were seized as a 
guarantee of his appearance to answer; and more 
often, in modem times, to obtain a lien to secure 
satisfaction of the judgment; or he was only sum- 
moned, that is, merely had notice that a suit had 
been commenced before such a court, by such a 
plaintiff, and was to be heard at such a time. The 
commencement of an action by summons is now the 
usual course of procedure, recent legislation, and 
especially the practical abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, having greatly restricted the use of writs 
of capias of any kind. By the Debtors* Act, 1869 
(32 and 33 Viet. cap. Ixii.), the writ of capias ad 
satufeusiendum is abolished, unless in cases in which 
the defendant can pay but will not. The same act 
provides that when a plaintiff has good cause of 
action against a defendant to the amount of £50 or 
upwards, and the defendant is about to quit England, 
and the absence of the defendant from England will 
materially prejudice the plaintiff in the prosecution 
of his action, a judge may order the defendant to be 
arrested, unless, or until, security be found. 

CAPILLARITY, in physios, the rise of a liquid 
in tubes of very fine diameter to a greater height 
than the surface of the fluid in which such tubes are 
immersed; together with certain kindred phenomena. 
If one end of a tube of this sort, open at both ends, 
be immersed in a fluid which adheres to glass, as 
water, the liquor within the tube will rise to a 
sensible height above the surface of that without. 
This phenomenon is explained by the attraction which ! 
exists between the glara and the fluid. Such liquids 
as do not adhere to glass (for example, quicksilver) 
do not rise in the tube; on the contrary, they stand 
lower within than without it. The mutual action of 
theelementary partidesof matter, of which oapiUarity 
is a noted instuioe, gives rise to phenomena as inter- 


esting, and in certain cases as susceptible of being 
attached to theory by rigorous mathematical reason- 
ing, as the .phenomena of universal gravitation. The 
ascent of liquids in capillary tubes engaged muoh of 
the attention of experimental philosophers in the 
eighteenth ^ntury. Hauksbee found that the ascent 
of the liquid does not depend in any way on the 
thickness of the tube, and that when two plates, 
forming any small angle with each other, are plunged 
vertically into a fluid, the fluid which rises between 
them takes the form of an equilateral hyperbola; 
from which it followed that, in tubes of the same 
matter, the ascent of the liquid follows the inverse 
ratio of their interior diameters. In order to ex- 
plain these facts succeeding physicists seem to have 
agreed in assuming the existence of a cohesive force 
among the particles of the liquid, and an adhesive 
force between the particles of the liquid and those of 
the tube. But these attractive forces can only be 
defined by their relative intensities at an equal dis- 
tance, and the law according to which they diminish 
as the distance is increased. Now there are no data 
from which either their relative intensities or the law 
of their variation can be determined; we are, there- 
fore, reduced to choose among a number of hypotheti- 
cal laws, all equally possible; and the explanation, 
of course, depends on the particular hypothesis we 
adopt; hence the theories of Clairaut, Young, Laplace, 
and Poisson. 

Olairaut was the first who attempted to reduce the 
phenomena of capillarity to the laws of the equilibrium 
of fluids, and exactly analysed all the forces that con- 
cur to elevate the liquid in a glass tube. He showed 
that the portion of the liquid which is elevated in 
the tube above the exterior level is kept in equilibrium 
by the action of two forces, one of which is due to 
the attraction of the meniscus terminating the col- 
umn, and the other to the direct attraction of the 
tube on the molecules of the liquid. Clairaut, how- 
ever, regarded this last force as the principal one, and 
even supposed the attraction of the tube to extend 
as far as its axis ; but this supposition is contrary to 
the nature of molecular forces, which extend only to 
insensible distances. The action of the tube has, in 
fact, no influence on the elevation or depression of 
the contained liquid, excepting in so far as it deter- 
mines the angle under which the upper surface of the 
fluid intersects the sides of the tube. Neglecting, 
therefore, this force as insensible, there remains only 
the action of the meniscus to support the weight of 
the elevated column. But though Clairaut m^e an 
erroneous supposition respecting the nature of mole- 
cular action, and failed in the attempt to demonstrate 
from theory that the ascent of the liquid is inversely 
proportional to the diameter of the tube, he showed 
that a number of h 3 q)othe 8 es regarding the law of 
attraction may be laid down, from any one of which 
that law of ascent may be deduced; and he demon- 
strated a very remarkable result, namely, that if the 
attraction of the matter of the tube on the fluid differs 
only by its intensity, or co- efficient, from the attrac- 
tion of the fluid on itself, the fluid will rise above the 
surrounding level when the first of these intensities 
exceeds half the second. 

Young referred the phenomena of cohesion to the 
joint operation of attractive and repulsive forces, 
which m the interior of fluids exactly balance each 
other, and assumed the repulsive force to increase in 
a higher ratio than the attractive when the mutual 
distances of the molecules are diminished. From 
these considerations he was led to discover a very 
important fact in the theory of capillary action, 
namely, the invariability of the angle which the sur- 
face of the fluid makes with the sides of the tube. 

Laplace puldished his theory of capillary attraction 
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in 1806 ftnd 1807, in two lUpplemenU to the M4oani- 
que Odleete. Assuming the force of molecular action 
to extend onlj to imperceptible distances, he demon- 
strate that the form of the surface of the liquid is a 
principid cause of the capillary phenomena, and not 
a secondary effect, and determined the part of the 
phenomena which is due to the cohesive attraction of 
the molecules of the fluid to each other, as well as 
that which results from their adhesion to the mole- 
cules of the tube. The separate consideration of the 
cohesive and sidhesive forces leads to two equations, 
which comprehend the whole theory of capillarity — 
a general equation, common to all those points of the 
capillary surface of which the distance from the sides 
of the tube is greater than the radius of the sphere of 
molecular action; and a particular equation belonging 
to those points which are situated only at insensible 
distances from the surface of the tube, or are within 
the sphere of its action. This last equation will 
obviously express the angle which the surface of the 
meniscus makes with the sides of the tube; an angle 
which, as it depends only on the nature of the tube 
ind that of the liquid, is constant and given in every 
case, the liquid and tube being supposed homogene- 
ous. Laplace further supposes, in the case of eleva- 
tion, that an infinitely thin film of the liquid first 
attaches itself to the sides of the tube, and thus forms 
an interior tube, which acts by its attraction alone to 
raise the column, and maintain it at a determinate 
height. The height of the column, consequently, 
depends on the cohesion and density of the liquid. 

Poisson reinvestigated the whole theory of capil- 
lary attraction. Taking the most gene^ case of 
the problem, he considers not merely the surface of a 
single liquid, but the surface form^ by the contact 
of two liquids of different specific gravities, placed, 
the one above the other, in the same tube, and de- 
duces the two equations which determine the form of 
the separating surface, and the angle under which it 
intersects the sides of the tube. These equations are 
in form the same as those of Laplace; but the definite 
integrals, which express the two constant quantities 
they include, are very different; and their numerical 
values would bu so likewise, if these, instead of being 
determined experimentally, could be calculated a 
priori from the analytical expression. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done without a knowledge of the law 
according to which the molecules of the liquid attract 
each other, as well as of that which regulates the 
action of the tube on the liquid. In applying his 
general solution to the explanation of the principal 
phenomena of capillarity, he took occasion to correct 
some inaccuracies of Laplace. The demonstration 
which Laplace had given of the invariability of the 
angle which the surface of the liquid makes with 
the sides of the tube was not altogether satisfactory; 
and he had even supposed that it changes its value 
when the liquid reaches the summit of the tube. 
Poisson demonstrated that the invariability of this 
angle will always be preserved, unless the curvature 
of the interior of the tube is infinitely great; or, in 
other words, unless its radius is infinitely small and 
of the same order of magnitude as the radius of the 
sphere of molecular action. Hence the angle cannot 
vary when the liquid reaches the summit of the tul^; 
for, however small the radius of the tube may be, it 
is always incomjmrably greater than the radius of 
the sphere of mmecular action. 

The molecular forces which oause the elevation or 
depression of a fluid in fine tubes give rise also to nu- 
merous other interesting capillary phenomena. These 
are displayed at the surface of separation of two liquids, 
or of a liquid and a gas; sometimes even three fluids 
may be brought into simultaneous contact, and the 
phenomena then presented are very remarkable. In 


the midst of a liquid, the molecular attractions at any 
point being similar in all directions, and thus counter- 
oalancing each other, may easily remain unnoticed. 
It is when an abrupt change produces want of sym- 
metry in some direction that they become observable. 
They give rise, at the surface of separation of two 
fluids, to resultant forces that act just as would a 
stretched film containing the fluid; and the variations 
in these resultant forces causing a corresponding appa- 
rent variation in the contractile force of this imaginary 
film, occasion the phenomena we are about to describe. 

The contractility of the film may be seen in the 
case of a little globule of mercury on a wooden table, 
or in the case of a soap-bubble. The mercury, instead 
of spreading itself out over the wood, as it might be 
expected to do on account of the weight of its parts, 
is gathered up into a little ball, just as if it were con- 
tained in an elastic bag. Again, if a soap-bubble 
be blown with an ordinary tobacco-pipe, it may be 
shown, by bringing the mouth-piece near to a lighted 
candle, that the soap-bubble contracts with force 
enough to send a strong current of air backwards 
through the stem. 

The surface contractility is measured by the force 
required to draw out a band of it of unit breadth, or 
rather to prevent such a band from contracting. It 
has been ascertained that if we could cut out a band 
of the Boap-and- water film an inch broad, a force of 
about 6 grains would he sufficient to hold it stretched. 
As there are two surfaces of the soap film, it follows 
that the superficial contractile force of soap and water 
exposed to air is abr)ut S grama per lineal inch, 

M. Quinke, experimenting on this subject, found 
that the superficial tension for water is greater than 
for any other liquid that he tried. He determined 
the superficial tension of various liquids in contact 
with air, water, and mercury. 

When two liquids, whose superficial tensions in air 
are nut the same, are put in contact, both being also 
in contact with air, curious effects ensue. Thus when 
a pure water surface is touched with a glass rod that 
has been wetted with any kind of oil, the surface 
tension at the point is reduced, and the oil, with very 
remarkable motions, spreads itself out on the surface 
of the water. The well-known motions of light par- 
ticles of camphor thrown on water are accounted for 
in the same way. This may be beautifully shown by 
means of an experiment devised by, Professor James 
Thomson of Glasgow, who first gave an explanation 
of the phenomenon known as the * tears of strong 
wine’. Let a very well cleaned glass plate be laid 
on a sheet of white paper, and moistened all over 
with slightly-coloured water. Then let a few very 
small drops of alcohol or spirits be thrown on the 
plate. The water film will be seen to draw away on 
all sides from the points where the drops fall owing 
to the weakening of the superficial tension at these 
points. The * tears of strong wine ' are seen when 
wine, which contains water and alcohol, is allowed 
to evaporate in the air. The alcohol evaporates 
faster than the water, and as it dues so the superficial 
tension inoreasea This occurs rapidly in the thin 
layer of wine that adheres to the sides of a wine- 
glass, and causes the film to be dragged from the 
places where the wine is strong to those where it is 
weak. Thus the film is seen to run up the sides of 
the glass, and then to collect into drops, which run 
down the side again. 

Mr. Tomlinson made interesting researches on the 
'cohesion figures of liquids’, that is, the figures 
which various liquids, such as essential oils, take when 
drops of them are let fall on a very pure surface of 
water. He made them a means of detecting impuri- 
ties in the essential oils. His researches will be 
found in the Philosophical Magazine. 
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OAPILLABT VESSELS, the minute veMels in 
the arteriee tenniuate, and from which, m a 
way not well underitood, the veins commenoe. The 
distinction between the arteries and veins is, there- 
fore, lost in these vessels. The support of the solid, 
and the formation of the fluid, parts of the system 
take place especially in these vessels. 

CAPISTRANUS, Johannes, so called fnim Capis- 
trano, a small Neapolitan town of the Abruzzi, where 
he was bom in 1386. He at first studied law, but in 
his thirtieth year, impelled by a fancied vision, entered 
the Franciscan order, and was soon distinguished by 
the austerity of his manners, and a fiery zeal against 
the numerous sects in Italy. The Popes Martin V., 
Eugene IV., and Felix V., often employed him as 
legate and inquisitor in suppressing the sect of the 
Fraticelli, who had spread widely over Naples and 
the Papal States. In 1444 he became vicar-general 
of the strict order of Franciscans called Observants, 
and in 1450 proceeded as legate to Germany with a 
view to suppress the Hiissites, and rouse the Germans 
to a crusade against the Turks. His harangues in 
favour of a crusade against the l^irks failing to make 
much impression on the Gorman princes he resolved 
to try their effect on the populace, and easily per- 
suaded great numbers to join him in marching against 
the Turks, who were advancing under Mohammed II., 
and had closely invested Belgr^e, the key of Hungary, 
with an army of 150,000 men. At the instigation of 
Capistranus John Corvinus Hunnyades furnished a 
force of 60,000, destroyed the Tm*kish fleet on the 
Danube, and threw into Belgrade succtiurs both of 
men and provisions. On this expedition Capistranus 
in person commanded the left wing of the army, 
forced his way into Belgrade, repulsed a general 
assault by the Turks, and on the 6th August, 1456, 
in conjunction with Hunnyades, signally defeated 
the whole Turkish host. His exertions, and the 
pestilential atmosphere caused by the dead bodies 
lying unburied around Belgrade, laid him on a sick- 
b^ and be died in the same year in the Franciscan 
monastery at Hlock. 

CAPITAL, in political economy, is the stock of 
valuable exchangeable commodities possessed by in- 
dividuals or a community. This is the usual and 
more limited meaning of the term; for, in comparing 
the capital of one individual with that of another, we 
have m mind the amount of money for which the 
■Cook of each can be exchanged. The market value is 
in view. In estimating the capital of any individual 
we necessarily take into consideration the debts due 
to and from him; .and many men of large capital are 
only possessed of claims upon others; their whole 
■took is in the hands of others at interest; and they 
have only promises for a certain amount of money, 
and actually possess neither lands nor goods to any 
considerable value; while others possess large quan- 
tities of both, and yet have little or no capital, since 
they owe in money the value of the greater part or 
the whole of their possessions. Now it is plain that 
no individual can undertake production, to any large 
extent, without an extensive stock. He must have 
land to cultivate, or materials to work up, and im- 
plements to work with. Even a savage must have 
a capital, such as his hut, clothes, cooking utensils, 
food enough to support him imtil he can obtain a new 
supply, and implements, such as a hatchet, gun, 
canoe, fishing gear, to procure this supply. The first 
effort of industry is to supply the implements, ap- 
paratus, and machinery for his own employment; 
and as society and the arts advance, and the opera- 
tions of industry are extended, the implements, a])pa- 
ratos, machinery, and materials requisite in conducting 
the pro ce ss e s m production must be proportionally 
aoonmulated; ana these will constitute a part of the 
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capital of a community, and also of an individual, 
which is essential to success in productive processes. 
And these can be commanded by any one in propor- 
tion to the extent of his individual capital; or, if he 
have credit, then lus resources for production will 
depend upon the capital of others — in other words, 
that of the community to which he belongs. 

In considering the aggregate capital of a com- 
munity we may put out of the question all the debts 
due from any of the members to others; for, whether 
these be great or small, — and they will vary acooid- 
ing as the practice of giving credit is more or less in 
use, — still the capital of the community will consist 
in its lauds, buildings, ships, machinery, materials 
on hand, implements; in short, in all those things 
which boor a value in the market. Provided the 
community owes no debt abroad, these will constitute 
its aggregate capital; and, if its members are indebted 
abroad, we find its actual net capital, as in the case 
I of an individual, by deducting the amount of its 
debts from the value of its possessions, without re- 
I garding the debts due from some of its meml)ers to 
others. 

Capital is distinguished into floating or moiablCf 
and fixed; the former consisting of things that may 
be transferred by delivery of any kind from place 
to place, the latter of land, houses, and other pro- 
perty which must be taken delivery of in the place 
where they stand. Another use of the distinction is 
made to represent the difference between the per- 
maueut plant of a business and the current capital 
necessary to carry it on. Capital may thus be said 
to be fixed either when it is physically incapable of 
l)eiug moved, or when it is rendered immovable by the 
permanent arrangement of its owner. Thus one carry - 
ing on a fiour-mill wants a floating or disposable capi- 
tal, over and above the cost of his works to be invested 
in wheat to be floured, and Hour not yet dis]>o8ed of. 
This instance illustrates what is meant by the float- 
ing or disposable capital of a whole community be- 
ing that movable exchangeable stock of things on 
baii<l, over and above the fixtures and apparatus of 
production, including lands, buildings, ships, work- 
ing animals, all the implements of the arts, with 
necessary food, clothing, and a stock of seed suffi- 
cient for the time retjuisite for repnduction. What 
remains over these is the disposable capital, and, in 
a flourishing community, the dis{x)sable floating capi- 
tal is constantly invested in new fixed capital, im- 
plements and a}>paratus of production. A declining 
community, on the contrary, consumes a part of its 
implements and ap]>aratuB of industry ; or what is 
in effect the same thing, it does not repair and re- 
place the damage of use aud decay, llie idea is 
held out in many economical treatises that a com- 
munity cannot have a bui 7 > 1 ub capital; that is, it can- 
not have more capital than it can make use of in its 
consumption and reproduction. As no groimds what- 
ever are given for this doctrine, it seems to be hardly 
entitled to a consideration; for the |>o8ition is cer- 
tainly, at the first view, very improbable, since we 
know very well that men may accumulate; and why 
they may not, in any possible case, accumulate a sur- 
plus, does not appear by any plausible reason, and 
whether such surplus accumulation may be useful or 
not will depend entirely upon the kind of articles of 
which such accumulation consists. If it consist in 
articles the value of which de|>endB on the prices in 
foreign markets the excess may be of no vslue at 
all ; for it may so depress the foreign prices as to 
countervail all the direct advantage arising from the 
cheaper supply, for a time, of the domestic demand. 

PictitiouB capital generally means nothing more 
nor less than excessive crests, which throw the 
management and disposition of a great deal of pro- 
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perty into the hands of persons who are not able to 
answer for the risks of Iom from its bad management, 
or other causes. A whole community, in the agg^- 
gate, oan have fictitious capital only in case of its 
members having an excessive credit in a foreign 
country. But the members may, among themselves, 
have a fictitious capital by too great facility of 
credits in their deaLmgs with each other, and the 
fiction, in this case, is in their false promises of pay- 
ment. 

CAPITAL, in geography, a city in which reside 
the highest authorities of a (^rict, province, country, 
It would be difficult to determine whether the 
good or evil consequences of large capitals in modem 
times are greater, and such an examination would 
far exceed our limits; otherwise it would be very 
easy to point out, in every department of civilization, 
in science, social intercourse, politics, arts, &;c., both 
salutary and pernicious effects, resulting from the 
influence of capitals. It seems to us a matter of 
little doubt that it must be regarded as disadvan- 
tageous to any coimtry if the capital by a dispropor- 
tionate superiority destroys the im))ortanoe of the 
rest of the country, as we find to be the case with 
Paris, which, as has been often observed, contains 
France. In Germany the state of things was long 
the reverse, there being no city which could boast of 
being the point of national concentration. The con- 
sequences have been very advantageous to science, 
and somewhat disadvantageous to literature. In 
politics this want of a centi^ point has had melan- 
choly consequences for Germany. London never 
exercised that degree of influence over England which 
Paris has over IVance ; one reason of which may be 
that the two most extensive institutions for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge are not seated in the metropolis. 
The great increase of wealth and consequence which 
the capitals of large empires in Europe have acquired 
in modem times, by the introduction of the bureau 
system (which see), which has brought together in 
one place the different departments of administration, 
has had much Influence on military o]jerations, hav- 
ing made the capture of the capital now far more 
important than formerly. — In the United States the 
word capital is not used officially, but, instead of it, 
the phrase seat of government^ which is, in most cases, 
not the largest place of the state. It is not here the 
place to discuss whether it would be more beneficial 
to the whole country if the seat of the general gov- 
ernment were in one of the largest cities of the 
United States. As it is now, to use the words of a 
traveller, * Washington must by no means be con- 
sidered as the capital of the nation, but only as the 
capital of governmental business. It is a camp of 
business.’ 

CAPITAL, an architectural term derived from the 
Latin caput, and therefore capable of being applied 
in a general sense to the uppermost member of any 
part of a building, though usually restricted to the 
upper extremity of a column, the part resting imme- 
diately on the shaft. It is subjected to fixed rules, 
varying in its form, size, and ornaments, according to 
the onmr of architecture to which it belongs. 

CAPITAL OFFENCE. See Crime. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. The questions most 
commonly discussed by philosophers and jurists im- 
der this head are, 1, as to the right of governments 
to inflict the punishment of dea& ; 2, as to the ex- 
pediency of such punishment ; 8, as to the crimes to 
which, if any, it may be most pro^rly confined and 
limited ; 4, as to the manner in which it should be 
inflicted. A few words will be said on each of these 
points. 

1. As to the right of inflicting the punishment of 
death. This has been doubted by some distinguished 


persons ; and the doubt Is often the aooompaniment 
of a highly cultivated min^ inoUned to m indnl* 
gence of a romantic sensibilitv, and believing in hu- 
man perfectibility. The right of society to punish 
offences against its safety and good order scarcely 
be doubted by any considerate person. In a state of 
nature individuals have a right to guard themselves 
from injury, and to repel aU aggressions by a force 
or precaution adequate to the object. This results 
from the right of self-preservation. If a person at- 
tempts to take away my life, I have, doubtless, a 
right to protect myself against the attempt by all 
reasonable means. If I cannot secure myself but by 
taking the life of the assailant, I have a right to take 
it. It would otherwise follow that I must submit 
to a wrong, and lose my life rather than preserve it 
by the means adequate to maintain it. it cannot, 
then, be denied, that in a state of nature men may 
repel force by force, and may even justly take away 
life if necessary, to preserve their own. When men 
enter society, the right to protect themselves from 
injury and to redress wrongs is transferred generally 
from the individuals to the community. We say that 
it is generaUy so, because it must be obvious that in 
many cases the natural right of self-defence must 
remain. If a robber attacks one on the highway, 
or attempts to murder him, it is clear that he has a 
right to repel the assault, and to take the life of the 
assailant, if necessary for his safety; since society in 
such a case could not afford him any adequate and 
prompt redress. The necessity of instant relief, and 
of instant application of force, justifies the act, and 
is reco^ized in all civilized communities. '\^en 
the right of society is once admitted to punish for 
offences, it seems difficult to assign any li^ts to the 
exercise of that right, short of what the exigencies 
of society require. If a state have a right to protect 
itself and its citizens in the enjoyment of its privileges 
and its peace, it must have a right to apply means 
adequate to this object. The object of human punish- 
ments is, or may be, threefold; first, to reform the 
offender; secondly, to deter others from offending; 
and lastly, to secure the safety of the community, 
by depriving the offender of the power of doing mis- 
cHef. The first consideration rarely enters into hu- 
man legislation, because of the inadeiiuacy of our 
means to produce great moral results by the infliction 
of punishment. The two latter considerations enter 
largely into the theory and practice of legislation. 
Who is to be the judge in such cases? what is the 
ade<j^uate punishment for any offence? Certainly, 
pumshments ought not to be inflicted which are 
utterly disproportionate to the offence, and beyond 
the exigencies of society. No government has a 
right to punish cruelly and wanto^y, and from mere 
revenge; but still, the discretion must be vested 
somewhere, to say what shall be the degree of pun- 
ishment to be assigned to a particular offence. That 
discretion must be, from its nature, justly a part of 
the legislative power, and to be exerdsed according 
to the actual state of society. It may, nay, it must 
be differently exercised in different ages and in dif- 
ferent countries ; for the same punishment which in 
one age or country may be sufficient to suppress an 
offence, or render it comparatively harmless, may, in 
another age or coimtry, wholly fiffi of the effect. If 
mild punishments fail of effect, more severe must be 
resorted to, if the offence be of a nature which affects 
society in its vital principles, or safety, or interests. 
The very hequencv of a crime must often fumidi m 
very strong grouna for severe punishment, not onlv 
as it furnishes proof that the present punishment is 
insufficient to deter men from committing it, but from 
the increased necessity of protecting sc^ety against 
dangerous crimes. But it is often said t^ life is 
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ihe gift of ftnd therefore it cannot justly be 
taken away^ either by the party himself or another. 
If he cannot take it away, he cannot confer that power 
on others. But the fallacy of this argument is obvi- 
ous. Life is no more the gift of God than other per- 
sonal endowments or rights. A man has, by the gift 
of God, a right to personal liberty and locomotion, as 
well as to life; to eat and drink and breathe at large, 
as well as to exist, yet no one doubts that, by way of 
punishment, he may be confined in a solitary cell; 
that he may be perpetually imprisoned or deprived of 
free air, or compelled to live on bread and water. In 
short, no one doubts that he may be restrained in the 
exercise of any privileges or natural rights short of 
taking his life. Yet the reasoning, if worth any- 
thing, extends to all these cases in an equal degree. 
If, by his crimes, a man may justly forfeit his per- 
sonal rights, why not his life! But we have seen that 
it is not true, even in a state of nature, that a man’s 
life may not be taken away by another, if the neces- 
sity of the case requires it Why then may not so- 
ciety do the same, if its own safety requires it? Is 
the safety of one person more important than the 
safety of the whole community ? Then, again, as to a 
man’s inability to confer on others a right which he 
does not himself possess. Suppose it is so; the con- 
sequence which is deduced from this docs not, in fact, 
arise. Blackstone, indeed, in his Commentaries (4 
Comment. 8), seems to deduce the right of society to 
punish capital offences, in certain cases (that is, in 
cases of mala prohibita and not malu in se), from the 
oonsent of the offenders. The Marquis Beccaria, on 
the other hand, denies that any such consent can con- 
fer the right, and therefore objects to its existence. 
But the notion of consent is, in nearly all cases, 
a mere theory, having no foundation in fact. If a 
foreigner comes into a country and commits a crime 
at his first entrance, it is a very forced construction 
to say that he consents to be bound by its laws. If 
a pirate commits piracy, it is absurd to say that 
he consents to the right of all nations to punish 
him for it. The true and rational ground on which 
the right rests is not the consent of the offender, but 
the right of every society to protect its own peace, 
and interests, and property, and institutions, and the 
utter want of any right in other persons to disturb, 
or destroy, or subtract them. The right flows, not 
from consent, but from the legitimate institution of 
society. If men have a right to form a society for 
mutuid benefit and security, they have a right to pun- 
ish other persons who would overthrow it. There 
are many cases where a state authorizes life to be 
taken away, the lawfulness of which is not doubted. 
No reasonable man doubts the right of a nation, in a 
just war, especially of self-defence, to repel force by 
force, and to take away the lives of its enemiea And 
this right is not confined to repelling present force, 
but it extends to precautionary measures, which are 
necessary for the ultimate safety of the nation. In 
such a war a nation may justly insist upon the sacri- 
fice of the lives of its own citizens, however innocent, 
for the purpose of ensuring its own safety. Accord- 
ingly, we find that all nations enrol militia and em- 
ploy troops for war, and require them to hazard their 
lives for the preservation of the state. In these cases 
life is freely sacrificed by the nation ; and the laws 
enacted for such purposes are deemed just exercises 
of power. If so, why may not life be taken away 
by way of punishment if the safety of society requires 
it1 If a nation may authorize, in war, the destruc- 
tion of thousands, why may it not authorize the de- 
struction of a single life, if self-preservation require 
it? The mistake, however, is in supposing that life 
cannot be taken away wi^out the consent of the 
party. If the foregoing reasoning be correct, such 


consent is neither supposed nor necessary. In truth, 
the supposition of an original compact between all 
the persons who are subject to the regulations of a 
society, by their own free consent, as the necessary 
and proper basis on which all the rights of such so- 
ciety' depend is at best a gratuitous supposition; 
and it sometimes leads to very incorrect results. It 
may be added that the Scriptures most clearly re- 
cognize and justify the infliction of capital punish-' 
ments in certain cases. 

2. As to the expediency of capital punishment 
I'his opens a wide field for discussion. Some able 
men who do not doubt the right, do still deny the 
expediency of inflicting it It may be admitted that 
a wise legislature ought to be slow in affixing such a 
punishment to any but very enormous and dangerous 
crimes. The frequency of a crime is not of itself a 
sufficient reason for resorting to such a punishment. 
1 1 should be a crime of great atrocity and danger to 
society, and which cannot otherwise be effectually 
guarded against. In affixing punishments to any 
offence, we should consider what are the objects and 
ends of punishment. It is clear that capital punisli- 
ment can have no effect in reforming the offender him- 
self. Tt may have, and ordinarily does have, the effect 
of deterring others from committing a like offence ; 
but still, human experience shows that even this pun- 
ishment, when inflicted for small offences, which are 
easily perpetrated, and to which there is great temp- 
tation, does not always operate as an effectual terror. 
Men sometimes are hardened by the frecpient spec- 
tacles of capital punishments, and grow indifferent to 
them. Familiarity deprives them of their horror. 
The bloodiest codes are not those which have most ef- 
fectually suppressed offences. Besides, public opinion 
has great weight in producing the acquittal or con- 
demnation of offenders. If a punishment be grossly 
disproportionate to the offence, if it shock human 
feelings, there arises, insensibly, a Bym})athy for 
the victim, and a desire to screen him from punish- 
ment; so that, as far as certainty of punishment 
operates to deter from crimes, the object of the 
legislature is often thus defeated. It may be added 
that a reasonable doubt may fairly be entertained 
whether any society can lawfully exercise the power 
of punishing beyond what the just exigencies of that 
society require. On the other hand, a total abolition 
of capital punishments would, in some cases at least, 
expose society to the risk of deep and vital injuries. 
A man who has committed murder deliberately has 
proved himself unfit for society, and regardless of all 
the duties which belong to it. The safety of society 
is most effectually guarded by cutting him off from 
the power of doing further mischief. If his life be 
not taken away, the only other means left are con- 
finement for life or transportation and exile for life. 
Neither of these is a perfect security against the 
commission of other crimes, and may not always be 
within the power of a nation without great incon- 
venience and great expense to itself. It is true that 
the latter punishments leave open the chance of 
reform to the offender, which is indeed but too often 
a mere delusion; but, on the other hand, they greatly 
diminish the influence of another salutary principle, 
the deterring of others from committing like crimes. 
It seems to us, therefore, that it is difficult to main- 
tain the proposition that capital punishments are at 
all times and under all considerations inexpedient 
It may rather be affirmed that in some cases they 
are absolutely indispensable to the safety and good 
order of society. Some states have, however, en- 
tirely abolished capital punishment, as is the case in 
HoUand, Boumania, Portugal, a certain number of 
the Swiss cantons, and some states of the American 
Union. It was entirely abolished in Switzerland in 
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1874, but a few yean after, owing to the increase of 
murders, it was again made pennisaible. It was also 
for a time done away with In Austria and one or 
two of the United States. 

8. As to the orimes to which capital punishments 
may most properly be limited. From what has been 
already said it is plain that this must depend upon 
the particular circumstances of every age and nation; 
and much must be left to the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion on the part of the legislature. As a general 
rule humanity forbids such punishments to be applied 
to any but crimes of very great enormity and danger 
to individuals or the state. If any crimes can be 
effectually suppressed by moderate means, these ought 
certainly to be first resorted to. The experience, 
however, of most nations, if we may judge from the 
nature and extent of their criminal legislation, seunis 
to disprove the opinion so often indulged by philan- 
thropists that capital punishments are wholly un- 
necessary. The codes of most civilized nations 
used to abound w ith capital punishments. That of 
Great llritain long continued to be very sanguinary. 
Blackstone, in his Commentaries, admits that in his 
time not less than one hundred and sixty crimes 
were by the English law punishable with death. 
Forgery was one of these up to the reign of William 
TV. The only crimes for which capital punishment 
may now be inflicted, according to the law of England, 
are high treason and murder. The law in Scotland 
is substantially the same, a sentence of capital pun- 
ishment now l^ing competent only in cases of treason, 
murder, and attempts to murder in certain cases. In 
the code of the United States of America nine crimes 
are so punishable, comprising treason, murder, arson, 
rape, piracy, robbery of the mail. In several states 
of the Union still few'er crimes are generally punish- 
able with death. Beyond treason, murder, arson, 
piracy, highway robbery, burglary, rape, and some 
other offences of great enormity, and of a kindred 
character, it is extremely questionable whether there 
can be necessity or expediency in applying so great a 
severity. Beccaria, with his characteristic humanity 
and sagacity, has strongly urged, indeed, that the 
certainty of punishment is more im{>ortant to deter 
from crimes than the severity of it. 

4. As to the mamner of inflicting the punishment 
of death. This has been different in different coun- 
tries, and in different stages of civilization in the same 
countries. Barbarous nations are generally inclined 
to severe and vindictive punishments; and, where 
they punish with death, to aggravate it by prolong- 
ing the Bufferings of the victim with ingenious devices 
in cruelty. And even in civilized countries, in cases 
of a political nature, or of very great atrocity, the 
punishment has been sometimes inflicted with many 
horrible accompaniments. Tearing the criminal to 
pieces, piercing his breast with a pointed pole, pinch- 
ing to death with red-hot pincers, starving him to 
death, breaking his limbs upon the wheel, pressing 
him to death in a slow and lingering manner, burn- 
ing him at the stake, crucifixion, sawing him to 
pieces, quartering him alive, exposing him to be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts, and other savage punish- 
ments, have been sometimes resorted to for the pur- 
poses of vengeance, or public example, or public 
terror. Compared with these, the infliction of death 
by drowning, by strangling, by poisoning, by bleed- 
ing, by beheading, by shooting, by hanging is a 
m^erate punishment. In modem times public opinion 
is strongly disposed to discountenance the punish- 
ment of death by any but simple means; and the 
infliction of torture is almost universally reprobated. 
Even in governments where it is still countenanced 
by the laws it is rarely resorted to; and the sentence 
is remitted, by the policy of the government. 


beyond the simple infliction of death. In Prussia, 
wnere atrocious criminals were required by the penal 
code to be broken upon the wheel, the king latterly 
used always to issue an order to the executioner to 
strangle the criminal (which was done by a small 
cord not easily seen) before his limbs were broken. 
So in the same country, where robbery, attended 
with destruction of life, was punished by burning 
alive, the fagots were so arranged as to form a kind 
of cell, in which the criminal was suffocated by the 
fumes of sulphur, or other means, before the flame 
could reach him. Not only is torture now abolished 
by civilized nations, but even the infliction of capital 
I punishment in public has been given up by most of 
them. In England, in high treason, the criminal is 
sentenced to be drawn to the gallows, to be hanged 
by the neck until he be dead, to have his head cut 
off, and his body divided into four parts, and these 
to be at the disposal of the crown. But, generally, 
all the punishment is remitted by the crown, except 
the hanging and beheading, and these too may 
altogether remitted according to circumstancoai. In 
other cases the f)uniBhment is now simply by hanging, 
or, in the military and naval service, by shooting. 
In France formerly the punishment of death was 
often inflicted by breaking the criminal on the wheel. 
The usual punishment now is beheading by the 
guillotine. In 1 853 a kind of guillotine {FaLLschwert) 
was introduced into the Kingdom of Saxony, and it 
has since been adopted as the means of execution in 
several other German states. In Austria the general 
mode of punishment is by hanging. In Prussia 
hanging is rarely inflicted; but the usual punishment 
is beheading with a heavy axe, the criminal’s head 
being first tied to a block. In one or two German 
states execution by the sword still exists. It should 
be remarked, however, that in Germany hanging has 
always been deemed the most infamous sort of punish- 
ment; and the sentence has often been commuted 
for beheading by the sword as a milder or less dis- 
honourable mode of punishment. In the United 
States of America hanging is the almost universal 
mode of capital punishment, though electricity has 
recently been tried. The constitution of the United 
States contains a provision against ‘cruel and unusual 
punishments.’ In China murderers are cut to pieces; 
robbers not. In llussia the punishment of death 
has been frequently inflicted by the knout. In 
Turkey strangling and sewing the criminal up in a 
bag, and throwing him into the sea, are common 
modes of punishment. In the Koman code many 
severe and cruel punishments were prescribed. During 
the favoured times of the republic many of these 
were abolished or mitigated. But again, under the 
emperors, they were revived with full severity. In 
the ancient Grecian states the modes of punishment 
w'ere also severe, and often crueL Whether the 
ancient Greek mode of capital punishment by taking 
poison at such hour as the condemned party should 
choose has ever been adopted in any modem nation 
we are unable to say. As far as we have been able 
to learn, it has never been in use among any Christian 
people. 

Whether executions ought to be in public or in 
private has been a question much discussed, and upon* 
which a great diversity of opinion exists among in- 
telligent statesmen. On the one hand, it is said that 
public spectacles of this sort have a tendency to 
brutalize and harden the people, or to make them 
indifferent to the punishment; and the courage and 
firmness with whi^ the criminal often meets death 
have a tendency to awaken feelings of sympathy, 
and even of admiration, and to take away much of 
the horror of the offenoe, as well as of the punish- 
ment. On the other hand, it is said that the great 
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infloeiioe of poniihment, in deteiting othen from 
the like oflfenoe, cannot be obtained in any other way. 
It ia the only tnAan« to bring home to the mass of 
the people a salutary dread and warning ; and it ia 
a public admonition of the certainty of punishment 
following upon Crimea. It ia also added that aU 
pumshmenta ought to be aubjected to the public 
aorutiny, so that it may be known that all the law 
requires, and no more, has been done. Since 1868 
the law of the United Kingdom has required^ all 
executions to take place privately within the prison 
walls, and this system seems to have given genei^ 
satisfaction. The same method is also practised in 
various other countriea In 1870 a similar measure 
was proposed in the Prench assembly, but the war 
prevented it being passed and it is not yet law. 

In England, the court before which the tri^ is held 
declares the sentence, and directs the execution of it. 
In the courts of the United States there ia a like 
authority; but in the laws of many of the states 
there is a provision that the execution shaU not take 
place except by a warrant from the governor, or 
other executive authority. In cases of murder and 
other atrocious crimes the punishment in England 
is usually inflicted at a very short interval after the 
sentence. In America there is usually allowed a 
very considerable interval, varying from one month 
to six months. In Britain and America there lies 
no appeal from the verdict of a juiy and the sentence 
of a court, in capital cases. In France there may be 
a review of it in the Court of Cassation. In Ger- 
many there is, in criminal as in civil cases, a right of 
appeal ; hence, in that country, few innocent persons 
have suffered capitally since the sixteenth century; 
and in England and America the very fact that the 
verdict and sentence are final produces great caution 
and deliberation in the administration of criminal 
justice, and a strong leaning towards the prisoner on 
trial. Capital punishment cannot be inflicted, by 
the genend humanity of the laws of modem nations, 
upon persons who are insane or who are pregnant, 
until f^e latter are delivered and the former become 
sane. It is said that Frederick the Great recjuired 
all judgments of his courts, condemning persons to 
death, to be written on blue paper ; thus he was con- 
stantly reminded of them as &ey lay on his table 
among other papers, from which they were readily 
distinguished. He usually took a long time to con- 
sider such cases, and thus set an exceUent example 
to sovereigns of their duty. 

CAPITALS {maju8cida)f the large letters used in 
writing and printing, most oommo^y as the initial 
letters of certain words, or of all words in certain 
positions, and distingui^ed from the small letters 
{minuacvla). As among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, so also in the early part of the middle ages, 
all books were written without any distinction in the 
kind of letters used ; but graduaUy the practice be- 
came common of beginning a book, subsequently, also, 
the chief divisions and sections of a book, with a large 
coital letter, usually illuminated and otherwise 
ri<^y ornamented. Li legal or state documents of 
the thirteenth century capital letters are found dis- 
persed over the text, an t^e initial letters of proper 
names, and in the name of the Deity, and in the 
next century tihe same usage was followed in ordinary 
manuscripts. The practice, with re^d to the use 
of capitals, varies in different countries. Sentences 
and proper names begin almost universally with 
c^iitala, but there are several other cases in which 
the usage is not so general In English there can- 
not be udd to be any invariable rule regulating their 
use. The first personal pronoun is alwa^ ^tten 
and printed with a capital letter, and it is common 
alao to bMdn titles and the names of well-known 
VoL. IIL 


pnbUo bodi^ societies, institiitionB, fra, with oapitala 
Formerly, it was a frequent praorioe to begm all 
substantives in English with a capital, which is still 
the rule in German. The Germans also begin all 
titles and pronouns of address with capitals, but not 
the first personal pronoun. One point in which the 
English practice differs from that of Germany, 
France, Italy, and other continental countries, is m 
beginnhag adjectives derived from proper names, 
su^ as Spanish, Italian, &c., like proper names 
themselves, with capitals, such adjectives being 
printed in other countries entirely with small letters. 

CAPITANATA. See Fogqia. 

CAPITANIS, the hereditary chieftains of certain 
bands of Christian warriors who, about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, retii^ to the mountain 
fastnesses of northern Greece, where they maintained 
a kind of independence of the Turkish government, 
and supported themselves by predatory incursions 
on the neighbouring provinces. Th^ were hence 
called JclepkteSy that is, robbers. Ultimately, the 
Turkish government fining that it was impossible to 
subdue these robber bands, hit upon the plan of using 
them as a kind of police. It took them into its pay, 
and required them in return to abstain from hostili- 
ties on their own part, and to provide for the security 
of the public roads against those klephtes who re- 
fused to submit to the Turks, and ^ others who 
practised robbery and violence. But in spite of this 
agreement with the Turks, the armatoles had still in 
a great measure a common feeling with the klephtes 
whom they were apix)inted to repress, and still shared 
with them their violent hatred for the Turks. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not an uncommon thing for a capi- 
tani who felt himself aggrieved or slighted by the 
Turkish government to go over with his band to the 
klephtes. When the cry for independence arose in 
Greece, it was eagerly taken up eoually by armatoles 
and klephtes, who now together formed a numerous 
and powerful body, consisting of about 12,000 men; 
and from among the capitanis most of the Greek 
generals of that period arose ; for example, Odysseus, 
Karatasso, Marko Bozzaris, &c. After the conclu- 
sion of the war and the establishment of Greece as 
an inde]>endent state, these armatoles were a sub- 
ject of considerable embarrassment to the govern- 
ment; and those capitanis with their bands who 
refused to enter the Greek army, for the most part 
resumed their old calling of mountain robl>ers. See 
Armatolio. 

CAPITATION is applied to anything that con- 
cerns a niunber of persons individually. Thus a capi- 
tation-tax is a tax imposed upon all the members of 
a state, each of whom has to pay his share, and is 
distinguished from taxes upon merchandise, Slc. A 
capitation -grant is a grant given to a number of per- 
sons, a certain amount being allowed for every indi- 
vidual among the number. 

CAPITOL, now Campidoglioy the citadel of an- 
cient Rome, standing on the Capitoline Hill, the 
smallest of the seven hills of Rome, anciently called 
the Saturnine and the Tarpeian Rock. It was 
planned and said to have been begun by Tarquinius 
PriscuB, but not completed till alter the expulsion 
of the kings. At the time of the civil commotions 
under Sulla it was burned down, and rebuilt by the 
senate. It again suffered the same fate twice, and 
was restored by Vespasian and Domitian. I’he 
latter caused it to be built with great splendour, and 
instituted there the Capitoline games. Dionysius 
says the temple, with the exterior pillars, was 200 
feet long and 185 broad, llie whole building con- 
sisted m three temples, which were dedicated to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and separated from 
cme anther by walls. In the wide portico trium- 
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phftl banquets were given to the people. The statue 
of Jupiter, in the oapitol, represented him sitting 
on a throne of ivory and gold, and consisted in the 
earliest times of clay painted red. Under Trajan, it 
was formed of gold. The roof of the temple was 
made of bronze : it was gilded by Quintus Oatulus. 
The doors were of the same metm. Splendour and 
expense were lavished upon the whole edifice. On 
the pediment stood a chariot, drawn by four horses, 
at first of clay, and afterwards of gilded brass. The 
temple itself contained an immense quantity of the 
most magnificent presents. The most important 
papers were preserved in it. — The Capitoline hill 
consists of three parts, namely, the northern summit, 
now occupied by the church of Santa Maria in 
Araoceli; the southern summit, crowned by the 
Palazzo Caffarelli, now occupied by the German 
ambassador; and the depression between these, in 
which is now the Piazza del Campidoglio. The 
above church, which is approached from the north- 
west by a lofty flight of steps, is of great antiquity. 
In 1888 the Franciscan monastery which was con- 
nected with it was replaced by a large monument of 
Victor Emmanuel 11. The Piazza del Campidoglio 
was designed by Michael Angelo. In its centre is 
a fine equestrian bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
On the south-east side there is the Palazzo del Sena- 
tors, with a fine flight of steps erected by Michael 
Angelo. The Palace of the Conservatori occupies 
the south-west side of the square, and contains 
valuable collections in art and antujuitieB. Directly 
op}>osite is the Capitoline Museum, founded by In- 
nocent X. The southern summit of the hill is now 
called Monte Caprino, and on it, beside the Palazzo 
Caffarelli already mentioned, stands a hospital and 
a German archmological institute. — The name of 
eapitol is also given to the edifice in Washington 
where Congress assembles. Some of the states of 
North America also call their state-houses capiioU. 

CAPITOLINE GAMES, games held in ancient 
Rome in celebration of the deliverance of the city 
from the Gauls, and in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
to whom they ascribed the salvation of the eapitol in 
the hour of danger. They were instituted B.c. 387, 
after the departure of the Gauls. 

CAPITULARY, a writing divided into heads or 
chapters (L. capitula)^ especially a law or regal en- 
actment BO divided into heads. Laws known by this 
designation were promulgated by Childebert, Clo- 
thaire, Oarloman, and Pepin, kings of France; but no 
sovereign seems to have put forth so many of them 
as the Emperor Charlemagne, who appears to have 
wished to effect, in a certain degree, a uniformity of 
law throughout his extensive dominions. With this 
view it is supposed he added to the existing codes of 
feudal laws many other laws, divided or arranged 
under small chapters or heads, sometimes to ex- 
plain, sometimes to amend, and sometimes to re- 
concile or remove the differences between them. 
These were generally promulgated in public assem- 
blies, composed of the sovereign and the chief men 
of the nation, both ecclesiastical and secular. They 
regulated equally the spiritual and temporal admini- 
stration of the kingdom; and the execution of them 
was intrusted to the bishops, the courts, and the 
nvUsi regiit ofiSoers ^o called because they were sent 
by the French kings of the first and second race to 
dispense law and justice in the provinces. Many 
copies of these capitularies were made, one of which 
was generally preserved in the royal archives. The 
authority of the capitularies was very extensive. It 
prevailed in every kingdom under the dominion of 
the Franks, and was submitted to in man^ parts of 
Italy and Germany. The earliest collection of the 
capitularies is that of Ansdgise, abbot of Fontenelles. 


It was adopted by Louis the Debonnaire and Charles 
the Bald, and was publicly approved of in many 
oounoils of France and Germany. But as Ans^gise 
bad omitted many capitularies in his collection, 
Benedict, the Levite or deacon of the church of 
Mentz, i^ded three books to them. Each of the 
collections was considered to be authentic, and of 
course was appealed to as law. Subsequent addi- 
tions have been made to them. The best editions 
of them are those of Baluze (two vole. Paris, 1677) 
and of Pertz in the Monumenta Germanise Historica 
(2nd div. vols. L and ii.; Hanover, 1835-37). l^e 
capitularies remained in force in Italy longer than 
in Germany, and in France longer than in Italy. 
The incursions of the Normans, the intestine con- 
fusion and weakness of the government under the 
successors of Charlemagne, and above all the pub- 
lication of the epitome of canon law termed the 
Decretum of Gratian, about the year 1160, which 
totally superseded them in all religious concerns, 
put an end to their authority in France. 

CAPITULATION formerly signified a writing 
drawn up in heads; but is now commonly used in 
military language to signify the act of surrendering to 
an enemy upon stipulated terms, in opposition to sur- 
render at discretion. In the fifteenth century capitu- 
lationSf as they were called, were presented by the 
eoclesiastical establishments in Germany to their 
newly chosen abbots and bishops, who were obliged 
to swear to observe them as laws and conditions for 
their future rule. The ecclesiastical electors ob- 
tained, after the fall of the Hoheustaufen family, 
certain advantageous promises from the new emper- 
ors, which were called eapituLations. When Charles 
y. was proposed as emperor, and it was apprehended, 
on account of his foreign education, that he would 
disregard the German constitution, he was obliged 
to make oath that he would not reside without the 
German Empire, nor appoint foreigners to office in 
the empire, Ac. This was called his election capitu- 
lation. Such a Wahlcapitulation was afterwards 
presented to every new emperor as a fundamental 
law of the empire. In this way the authority of the 
German emperors was constantly more and more 
diminished, so that at last it became merely nominal, 
since the electors, at the choice of every new emperor, 
made some new infringement on the imperial privi- 
leges. The Wahlcapitulationen were acknowledged 
bargains, certainly unique in history, 

CAPNOMANCY, divination by smoke, one of 
the modes of divination resorted to by the ancients. 
Iliey used to bum vervain or some other sacred 
plant, and observe tlie form and direction which the 
smoke took in escaping, and from these circumstances 
they drew their auguries. Sometimes the smoke of 
sacrifices was observed instead of that of vervain. 
When this smoke was thin and transparent, it was 
considered a good omen ; if, on the contrary, it was 
thick and opaque, the omen was bad. Another 
method of acquiring a knowledge of the future by 
capnomancy was to throw the seeds of jasmine or 
poppy on burning cooIb, and to observe the smoke 
which rose from them. 

CAPO DTSTRIA (the ancient .£gida^ later Jna- 
tinopolis\ a seaport of Austria, on the Gulf of 
Trieste, 9 miles B. of Trieste. It is connected with 
the mainland by a causeway rather more than half 
a mile long. It is defended by an old fort now going 
to decay. It contains a cathedral, a lofty edifioe, 
faced in the Venetian style with marble, and con- 
taining some fine paintings, sculptures, and ara- 
besques. It is the seat of a bishop, and has six 
monasteries and two nunneries, a gymnasium, seve- 
ral hospitals, and a penitentiary. There are manu- 
factories of soap, candles, leather, and sea-salt; and 
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there ie aleo a considerable trade in wines, oil, and 
fish. After the tenth century Ci^ d'Istria be- 
longed, alternately, to the Venetians and G^oeee, 
till finally, in 1478, it snoceeded in making itself in- 
dependent of the latter with the aid of tne former. 
Capo d'Istria now betanue the capital of Istria, and 
along with it came into the possession of Aust^ in 
1816. Pop (1890), 8191. 

CAPO D’ISTBIA, John Antont, Count of, 
Russian secretary of state, afterwards president of 
Greece, was bom at Corfu in 1776 or 1780. In 1809 
he entered the service of Russia and obtained an 
appointment in the department of foreign affairs, 
.^terwards he went with the Russian embassy to 
Vienna. As imperial Russian plenipotentiary he 
subscribed the Treaty of Paris, Nov. 20, 1816, and re- 
turned with his monarch to St. Petersburg, where he 
took a very active part in the business of the ooimcil 
of state. But as Russia disapproved of the attempts 
of the Greeks, Count Capo d'Istria left the public 
service in 1822, and retired as a private man to Ger- 
many and Switzerland, living chiefly at Geneva till 
the year 1827, when he was elected president of the 
Greek RepubUc. Whether from his attachment to 
Russian interests, or from the jealousy and impa- 
tience of restraint of the chiefs, Capo d'Istria speedily 
became extremely unpopular. Several of these un- 
ruly chiefs belonging to the islands and to the pro- 
vince of Maina at last, in the spring of 1831, rose in 
open rebellion against him, demanding a convoca- 
tion of the national assembly, the establishment of 
the liberty of the ])ress, and the release of certain 
state prisoners, especially of Petros Mauroiuicbalis, 
one of their own numl)er whom Capo d’Istria hatl 
arrested and Imprisoned. Capo d’Istria obtained the 
aid of Russia, but before the insiurection could be 
Quelled he was assassinated by Constantine and 
dleorge Mauromichalis, the brother and nephew of 
Petros Mauromichalis (Oct. 9, 1831). 

CAPONIERE, or Caponnierb, in fortresses, a 
place which is covered against the fire of the enemy 
on the sides, sometimes also above, and serves for 
the connection of two works, or for maintaining an 
important point. In particular — 1, a passage secured 
by two parapets, in the form of glacis^ which leads 
through the dry ditch from one work to another; 
for instance, from the chief wall to the ravelin. If 
danger is to be apprehended oidy from one side, and 
consequently only one parapet is made, it is called a 
dtmi-caponnitre ; if it is covered above with hurcUes 
or with wooil, it is called a coffer : but this word is 
often used indifferently for caponniere. — 2. Small 
block -houses in the covered way, for its defence. 
Coehom laid out similar, but less useful works below 
the glacis, and Schamhorst proposes them, under the 
name of field’caitonnieres, for the salient angles of 
field fortification. 

CAPPADOCIA, in antiquity, one of the most 
important provinces in Asia, once a famous kingdom; 
in its wndest extent bounded w. by Lycaonia, 8. by 
Cilicia and Syria, E. by Armenia, and N. by the Pon- 
tUB Euxinus. In the period of the Persian govern- 
ment Cappadocia comprehended all the country be- 
tween the Halys and Euphrates. By the former 
river it was separated from Phrygia and Paphlago- 
nia; by the latter, from Armenia: therefore the region 
afterwards called Pontm was comprehended in tliis 
territory, llie Persians divided it, according to 
Strabo, into two satrapies, which bore the name of 
Cappadocia Magna, afterwards Cappadocia Proper; 
and Cappadotia Minor, afterward PorUvM. This 
division, however, was not always strictly observed. 
The Persian satraps governed, at a later time, under 
the title of kingt, and sometimes made themselves 
independent. At the time of the famous retreat of 


the 10,000 Greeks, both the Oappadooias seem to 
have iMen under ^e rule of Mithiidates, who had 
participated in the conspiracy of Cyrus the Younger, 
but retained his government and became, after the 
defeat of Cyrus, again dependent upon the kings of 
Persia. Cappadocia Magna was a good griming 
coimtry, and also well adapted for the oulUvation 
of grain, especially wheat; but wood was scarce. 
Mazac^ aftemards Caesareia, now Kaisariyeh, was 
the residence of the kings of Cappadocia, lue name 
of Leukosyri (White Syrians) is said by Strabo to 
have been applied to the Cappadocians, as if to dis- 
tinguish them from the dark Syrians who dwelt to 
the B. of Mount Amanus. 

CARPEL, a village in Switzerland, in the canton 
of Zurich, and 10 miles from the town of Zurich. It 
contains an old Cistercian convent, founded in 1186, 
and a simple monument erected in 1888 to the re- 
former Zwingle, who was killed, Oct. 11, 1631, in a 
contest which t<^k place near Cappel. Pop. 600. 

CAPRARA, Giambattista, a cardinal of the Ro- 
man Church, bom at Bologna in 1733. He studied 
theology, became vice-legate of Ravenna in 1 768 under 
Benedict XIV., and in 1785 was sent by Pius VI. as 
nuncio to Vienna, to remonstrate with the Emperor 
Joseph on his conduct in relation to church matters. 
His remonstrance proved ineffectual, but in 1792 he 
was appointed a cardinal, shortly afterwards a mem- 
ber of the state council, and in 1800 Bishop of Jest. 
In 1801 he went to Paris as legate of Pius VII., and 
conducted the negotiations with the French Republic 
with so much success that in 1802 the first concordat 
was concluded. Shortly after, he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Milan, and in 1 805 he crowned Napoleon 
king of Italy. He latterly became blind, and ^ed at 
Paris in 1810. 

CAPREA, or Capreal See Capri. 

GAl’RERA, a small island in the N.K. of Sardinia, 
and separated from it by a narrow strait. It is 6 
miles long from N. to s., and 2 miles broad. It is 
fertile, and produces both com and good pasture. It 
is now well known as the ordinary residence of Gari- 
baldi, who since 1854 possessed a dwelling-house on 
the island, along with a piece of ground which he 
farmed until his death here in 1882. 

CAPRI, an island in the beautiful Gulf of Naples, 
which contributes not a little to the charms of this 
favourite scene of nature. Capri, 5 miles long and 2 
broad, lies at the entrance of the gulf, and consists 
of two mountains of limestone, remarkable for their 
picturesque shape, and a well-cultivated valley. The 
inhabitants, amounting to 4600, are occupied in the 
production of oil and wine, in fishing and in catching 
quails, which come in immense numbers from Africa 
to the shores of Italy. Every spot on the island 
which can be made pi^uctive is cultivated. In fact, 
agriculture all around Naples is in the highest state 
of perfection. The town of Capri is the seat of a 
bishop, to whom all the quails belong. A high 
rock separates Capri from the little town of Ana- 
capri, 1600 feet high, which is leached by 522 
steps cut in the rock. With the Romans Capri was 
called Capreas. Augustus obtained it from the Nea- 
politans in exchange for Ischia, and made it a place 
of agreeable retreat, but never made use of it. 
Tiberius spent here the last seven years of his life in 
degrading voluptuousness and infamous cmelty. The 
mins of his palaces are still extant, and other ru^ 
are scattered over the island. The island of Capri is 
remarkable for several remarkable caverns or grot- 
toes in its steep rocky coast. By far the most re- 
markable of these is unquestionably the celebrated 
Orotta azzurra (Blue Grotto), which was discovered 
by a singular accident in the summer of 1832, an 
FngHuhtns.n while bathing having observed the open 
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ing In the rooki which forms the entranoe to the grotto, 
and swum into it. It a^ts its name from the fact 
that, while the sun is shining outside, all the objects 
witl^ the cavern — crooks, water, sand — are tin^ 
with a beautiful blue colour, verj soft and agreesDle 
to the eye. The cavern is elliptical in form, measur- 
ing about 1200 or 1800 feet in circumference; its 
height is considerable, and its roof and sides bristle 
wiw stalactites. The blue colour within the grotto 
is supposed to be caused by the refraction of the rays 
of light in passing through the water before entering 
the cave. The blue rays, with those next to them, 
the violet and the indigo, being the most refrangible, 
are the only rays that are admitted, the others — red, 
orange, &c., being dispersed in the water. In an- 
other part of the coast there is another grotto which 
exhibits phenomena precisely similar, except that the 
objects in this one are clothed with a green instead of 
a blue colour. It is hence called the QroUa verde 
(Green Grotto). 

CAPRICGIO. Caprice is the name applied to a 
sort of musical com])OBition, in which the composer 
follows the bent of his humour. The capriccio may 
be used with propriety in pieces for exercise, in which 
the strangest and most difficult figures may be intro- 
duced, if they are not at variance with the nature of 
the instrument or of the voice. 

CAPRICORN, Tkopic of. See Tropics. 

CAPRIFICATION, the name given to a horti- 
cultural operation performed by the ancients upon figs, 
with the view of hastening their maturity, and still 
practised in some districts of the Levant. It consists 
in suspending by threads above the cultivated figs 
branches of the wild fig covered with a species of 
Cynips, a kind of small insects, which, coming out, 
spread themselves over the tree, and contracting pol- 
len from the flowers, carry it into the fruit, which 
they afterwards penetrate. It has been supposed 
that a fecundatory process thus takes place, but others 
maintain that the mere pricking of the fruit by the 
Cynips is the sole cause of any ripening result thus 
obtained, and support their view by referring to a 
similar effect frequently produced in ordinary orchards, 
the fruit pierced by the larvae of insects being usually 
the first that ripens. The process cannot l>e of much 
practical value, as in all countries where figs grow 
they are obtained in perfection without the interven- 
tion of CjuiipB. 

CAPSICIN is the name mven to two apparently 
different substances. One described by Braconnot, 
obtained from chilly pepper, is an acrid oil or oleo- 
resin, of a reddish-brown colour, the vapour of which 
excites sneezing and coughing. It U probably a mix- 
ture of different bodies. The other is a resinoid 
substance obtained from cayenne pep{>er ; it is brown 
with a golden tint, has the consistence of tar, an 
aromatic smell and pungent taste, and is used in 
America as a powerful stimulant in influenza fever, 
indigestion, and other disorders, and externally as a 
rubefacient. Quite recently a volatile alkaloid has 
been obtained from chilly pepper, by first removing 
the acrid resin, then maldng the fluid alkaline, and 
extracting with petroleum spirit On evaporating, 
a substance is got, with an odour like that of oonia. 
It is distinguished from conia and nicotine by a 
variety of reactions. 

CAPSICUM. See Cayenne Pepper. 

CAPSTAN, in its general form on board ships, a 
strong upright column of timber, movable roimd a 
strong irw spindle, and having its upper extremity 
piero^ to re^ve bars or levers, for winding a rope 
round it to raise great weights, such as the anchors 
of a vessel, or to perform other work that requires 
great power. It may be let down through the decks 
of a ship, so that ban may be worked on two dedcs. 


and more room obtained for the men. The eimetaa 
bars are long ^eoesof wood of the best ashor hicucoiTi 
the ends of which are thrust into the square holes m 
the head of the capstan, so as to appear like the 
spokes of a wheel The capstan is turned by the 
men settii^ their hands and breast against these bam 
and walki^ round. The capstan u kept from re- 
coiling by means of what are cidled pauls— -short bam 
of iron which catch in projections or notches on the 
capstan. Capstans are made in various ways, but 
they all act on the principle of the wheel and axle. 

CAPSULE, in botany, a dry fruit containing 
several seeds, sometimes a large number, and opening 
of itself by means of valves or pores when it comes 
to maturity. According as it contains one, two, three 
or more cells, the capsule is called unilocvLa/r^ bUocu- 
lar^ trilocidar, &c., and when it has many cells it is 
called multUocular. 

CAPTAIN. This is one of those many words de- 
rived from the Latin of the middle ages, and now to 
be found in all the different idioms of Europe. Cap- 
tain comes from the Latin capUanevSf from caput, 
head, and signified, first, a governor of a province, 
who in the firat half of the middle ages was generally 
a military man. Thus the word captain soon came 
to be used chiefly to denote a high, or rather the 
highest military officer. Like many other words, how- 
ever, this has in the course of time lost much of its 
dignity, and in military technology now signifies the 
commander of a small body, a company, and in mari- 
time language the master of a vessel. In the navy it 
indicates a specific rank, the captain being distinc- 
tively the officer commanding a war- vessel. In the 
latter part of the middle ages, when armies were not 
yet so regularly divided and sulxllvided as at the 
present time, captains were the commanders of thotse 
small lK>dieB of which the armies consisted. These 
were generally collected by their commander, who 
entered with his company into the service where 
most pay or most booty could be obtained. The 
practice of carrying war by troops collected in this 
manner prevailed to the greatest extent in Italy, 
where the continual quarrels of the numerous small 
states afforded ample employment to the unsettled 
and tlie dissolute. These companies play an im- 
portant part in the history of the middle ages, parti- 
cularly that of the two centuries preceding the refor- 
mation, and had a very important influence on the 
manners and morals of the south of Europe. Ihey 
are further interesting to the student of history, be- 
cause they are so unlike anything at present existing. 

Captain, in modem armies, is the commander of a 
company of foot or a troop of horse. In the British 
army he appoints the sergeants, corporals, and lance- 
corporals of his company — a right which belongs in 
other armies to the commander of the regiment. In 
the foot-guards the captains have the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonels in the anny. 

Captain, in the navy, an officer commanding a 
ship of war. The naval captain is next in rank 
above the commander, and in Britain ranks with a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, but after three years 
from the date of his commission he ranks with a 
full colonel. 

PosT-OAPTAiN, a title now abolished, formerly that 
of a British officer commanding any man-of-war, from 
a ship of the line down to a ship-rigged sloop 

Captain -GENERAL, the commander-in-chief of an 
army or of all the military forces of a country. In 
France it was an ancient title which conferred an 
almost unlimited power on the person who possessed 
it in the district where he commanded. But it never 
corresponded to that of generalissimo except in the 
case of the Duke of Savoy, in 1685, in the time of 
Louis XIIL The title is not in use at present, nor 
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would it Mgree with the existing organization of the 
administration. In Spain the rank of a captain- 
general corresponds with that of a marshal of France, 
the captain-general having command of an army 
or army -corps. The title was also given to the 
head of a province in the Spanish colonies in 
Sonth America, which were divided into viceroyalties 
and captain-generalships (eapitontos-penerafes); thus 
Chili used to be a captain-generalship. The captains- 
general were not placed under the viceroys, but 
accountable only to the king through the council of 
the Indies. The captain-general of Venezuela, for 
instance, had no connection with the viceroy of 
New Granada. They decided, in the last instance, 
on all legislative, judicial, and military afifairs, and 
presided in the audieneia. The time during 
which these governors remained in power was limited 
to a few years, probably in order to prevent them 
from becoming too powerful. The consequence was, 
that the colonies were oppressed the more to enrich 
the governors, for rich every one was when he left 
his office. 

Captain of a Merchant Ship, he who has the 
direction of a ship, her crew, lading, Ac. In small 
vessels he is more ordinarily called master^ which 
indeed is the correct title. 

CAPTION, in English law, signifies that part of a 
legal instrument such as an indictment or commission, 
which states when, where, and by what authority it 
is executed. In Scotch law it signifies a warrant of 
imprisonment issued against a party to enforce an 
obligation, being now confined to a warrant served 
upon a party who has illegally retained papers in a 
lawsuit that had been borrowed by him, and in- 
tended to compel the return of the papers. 

CAPTURE. See Prize. 

CAPUA, or Capoa, a city of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Caserta, 18 miles N. of Naples, on the 
Volturno, which is crossed by a handsome bridge. 
The district is very fertile, but somewhat unhealthy. 
It is the seat of an archbishopric, and is the principal 
fortress that covers the approach to Naples. It has 
two magnificent gates, three principal streets, two 
handsome squares, and three public fountains. The 
town is dirty and badly built. The principal public 
buildings are the cathedral, with a cupola supported 
by eighteen columns, entirely modernized ; the church 
of the Annunciation; the governor’s palace, the 
town-hall, a museum with many ancient works of 
art, Ac. Pop. (1881), 13,623. 

The ancient city was situated 2^ miles 8.E. from the 
modem town, which was built from its ruins on the 
site of the ancient Gasilinum by the Lombards in the 
ninth century. The site is now occupied by a con- 
siderable town, called Santa-Maria-di-Capoa-Vetere. 
The ancient Capua, one of the finest and most 
agreeable cities of Italy, was of such extent as to 
be compared to Home and Carthage. Hannibal 
wintered at ancient Capua after the battle of Cannse, 
and thus not only lost time, but also is commonly 
said to have rendered his army unfit to follow up 
the advantage he had gained. It was a favourite 
place of resort of the Romans, on account of its 
agreeable situation and its healthy climate; and 
many existing ruins attest its ancient splendour. In 
A.D. 456 it was devastated by the Vandals under 
Genseric, and in 840 the Saracens completely de- 
stroyed it, 

CAPUCHIN (or Capuoin) MONKEY, a name 
^ven to various species of South American monkeys 
of the genus Cehui^ forming the type of the family 
Oebidffi. The short hair of their hea^ is so arranged 
that It has the ^pearance of a capuchin’s cowl, 
hence the name. Their tails are long and prehensile. 
The species are all lively and sportive, and they 


are therefore frequently kept in a domesticated 
state. The general colour of the fur is a golden 
olive, a whiter fur bordering the face in some indi- 
viduals; the face itself is ^most naked or slightly 
downy. The name is most frequently given to the 
Sai or Weeper Sapajou {Cebut Capuehinus)^ of Brunl, 
the Homed or Brown ^pajou (C. fatudlua), as well 
as to the Red- backed 8aki {PUheeia ohiroptea), a 
monkey belonging to an allied species. The Cebua 
apeUa is shown in plate at article Apk. 

CAPUCHINS, monks of the order of St. Francis. 
See Franciscans. 

CAPYBARA, Oapivara, or Cabpincho (Hydro* 
ehoerua eapyhara), a species of rodent, sometimes 
known by the name of the water-hog, and of the 
family Caviidee. It attains the size of about a two- 
year-old hog, and has a very large and thick head, 
a cleft nose with strong whiskers on each side of it, 
small rounded ears, large black eyes, an upper jaw 
protruding considerably beyond the lower, a thick 
body covered with short, coarse, brown hair, and 
short legs, with long feet, which, being in a manner 
webbed, fit it for an aquatic life. It has no tail. 
It is common in several parts of South America, 
and particularly in Brazil. Its favourite food is 
sugar-cane; but it lives also partly on fish, which it 
catches somewhat in the manner of the otter. When 
a female which has young ones takes to the water 
they are said to sit on her back. See plate at 
Rodkntia. 

CARABINE, or Carbine, the name given to a 
short rifle, such as is carried by the British cavalry, 
artillery, and the Irish constabulary. The carabine 
of the British army, after having been a short Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle, is now a short Lee-Metford. The 
carabine when not in use is carried in a leather case 
behind the right thigh of the mounted trooper. The 
name of Carabineers is given as an alternative title 
to the 6th Dragoon Guards, probably because they 
were the first regiment of cavalry to be armed with 
this weapon. See Rifle. 

CARABOBO, a state of Venezuela, washed on 
the N. by the Caribbean Sea; area, 2984 sq. miles. 
The capital is Valencia, and the chief port Puerto 
Cabello. Coffee, cacao, and sugar are cultivated. 
The village of Carabobo, 20 miles s.w. of Valencia, 
was the scene of the battle fought J une 24, 1 821, 
which was decisive of the independence of Colombia. 
Caracas, La Guayra, Carthagena, Cumana, and all 
that portion of Venezuela which is dependent upon 
them, were permanently secured to the patriots by 
this victo^. Pop. (1894), 210,665. 

CARACAL [Fdia caracal) ^ a carnivorous mammal 
of the family Felidee, closely allied to the lynx, but 
of rather smaller size. It has the long legs and 
pencilled ears of the lynx, but its tail is longer, its 
fur not so close, and there is no ruff round the 
throat. Its colour is some light shade of brown, 
with perhaps some white on the under- parte; but 
the backs of the ears are black, and their insides 
white. It is found sparingly in many parts of India, 
in south-western Asia, and in Africa. It feeds on 
gazelles, hares, deer, and various birds. 

CAR AC ALL A, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
eldest son of the Emperor Severus, was bom at 
Lyons, a.d. 188. He was originally named Bassi- 
anus after his maternal grandfather, but when 
Severus gave himself out for the adopted son of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, he changed his child’s 
name to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Caracalla was 
a nickname given to him from a kind of Gaulish 
cloak which he wore. When his father died at York 
in 211, he was succeeded by Caracalla and his brother 
Geta. The two brothers, from their earliest yean, 

I hated one another inveterately, and Caracalla soon 
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reiolved to get rid of hii brother by oamiog him to 
be MSMsineted. After many nnanooeesful Attempts 
he pretended to desire a reconciliation, and reauested 
his mother to procure him an interview with his 
brother in private in her chamber. Geta appeared, 
and was stabbed in his mother's arms, a.d. 212, by 
several centurions, Caracalla lending them his assis- 
tance. The prsetorian guards were prevailed upon, 
by rich donations, to pi^aim Caracalla sole empe- 
ror, and to declare Geta an enemy to the state. The 
tyrant caused Geta's children and friends to be put 
to death. (See Pafinianus.) He never afterwards 
was free from the agonies of remorse and an evil 
conscience. His campaigns in Gaul, Germany, and 
elsewhere were all marked by equal cruelty and 
treachery. At Alexandria, whither he went to punish 
the people of the city for ridiculing him, he devoted 
the inhabitants for several days and nights to plunder 
and butchery, and seated himself, in order to have a 
view of the bloody spectacle, on the top of the Temple 
of Serapis. His desire to triumph over the Parthians 
induced him to violate a peace that he had formerly 
concluded with them, under the pretence that their 
king Artabanus had refused him his daughter in 
marriage. Suddenly crossing the Euphrates he found 
the country undefended, ravaged it, captured Arbela, 
and dug up the sepulchres of the Parthian kings. 
The Parthians retired beyond the Tigris and were 
preparing to attack the Komans the following year 
with all 'their forces. When the senate received 
from him information of the submission of the 
East, they decreed him a triumph, and the surname 
PwriKicm. Being informed of the warlike prepar- 
ations of the Parthians, he prepared to renew the 
contest ; but Macrinus, the pretorian prefect, whom 
he had offended, assassinated him, a.d. 217. Car- 
aoalla erected at Rome some splendid monuments, 
magnificent baths, which bear his name, and a tri- 
umphal arch in commemoration of the achievements 
of Severus. 

CARACAS, a city of South America, the capital 
of the Republic of Venezuela. It lies in a beautiful 
valley two or three miles wide and about fifteen 
long, and is surrounded by mountains eight or ten 
thousand feet in height. The mountains separate 
it from the sea, which at its port La Guayra is 
about six miles distant in a straight line. The dis- 
tance by railway to La Guayra, however, is about 
twenty-three miles, owing to the circuitous route 
that had to be adopted for the line, which was very 
expensive to construct, and rises to a height of 3000 
feet. Caracas is regularly laid out, but the streets 
are seldom more than fifteen feet wide, though paved 
and well kept. There are several lines of tramway, 
and cabs and hired carriages abound. Gas and the 
eleotrio light are the chief illuminants, and the 
telephone is in common use. The dwellings as a 
rule are of one story, but many of the public build- 
ings are handsome, the university in particular, 
which contains a library open to the public. Other 
buildings of note are the houses of congress, the 
federal palace, the federal courts, the government 
offices, and the opera-house. There are several good 
squares and pleasure-grounds, the finest of the latter 
consisting of a projecting spur of the mountains, 
several hundred feet high, which is terraced, and 
has a garden on the top, with a colossal statue of 
Generm Guzman Blanco. Bolivar, the liberator of 
Venezuela from the Spaniards, rests in a splendid 
tomb in a church used as a national pantheon ; and 
there is a colossal equestrian statue of him, as well 
as other monuments. Caracas is the largest town in 
Venezuela, and a considerable centre of trade, chiefly 
in cacao, tobacco, and coffee. Pop. (1891), 72,429. 
OARAOOI. See Carbaooi. I 


CARACCIOLI, Fbancbsoo, bom at Naples in 
1752, was distinguished as a Neapolitan admiral, 
but entered the service of the Parthenopean Republic 
(which see) set up by the French republicans in 
1799, and repelled a Sicilian -English fleet. When 
Ruffo took Naples, Caraccioli was arrested, and 
being tried by court-martial was condemned to 
death, and hanged at the yard-arm of a Neapolitan 
frigate. The court-martial had been ordered by 
Nelson, to whom the king had given command of 
the Neapolitan navy, and he has sometimes been 
blamed for bringing on a traitor his well-earned fate. 

CARACTACUS, a British king who resisted the 
advance of the Romans under Aulus Plautius and Os- 
torius Scapula. He was a son of Cunobelin, king of the 
Trinobantes, and in A.D. 43, when Plautius landed, 
was at the head of the Catuvellauni. Plautius and 
his lieutenant Vespasian, who afterwards became 
emperor, defeated the British forces under Caracta- 
cus on several occasions, the chief battle probably 
taking place about Wallingford. When the Romans 
had pushed well down the Thames the Emperor 
Claudius arrived and took part in further military 
operations, but his stay was a very short one. Car- 
actacus now established himself in South Wales 
among the Silures, whence he took every opportunity 
of harassing the Romans. In a.d. 47 Plautius was 
replaced by Ostorius Scapula, and that commander 
completely defeated Caractacus in a battle some- 
where about Shropshire, probably at Caer Caradoc. 
The wife, daughter, and brothers of the British 
leader were captured, and Caractacus himself fled to 
the country of the Brigantes in the north, only to be 
delivered up by their queen Cartismandua into the 
hands of the Romans. He was taken to Rome and 
made to take part in a triumphal procession. Here 
he was led before the Emperor Claudius and an 
assembly of the people. When he came to the seat 
of the emperor he stopped and addressed him, and 
BO won upon him by his noble behaviour and pathetic 
speech that he pardoned him. According to the 
Welsh Triads he lived four years longer, and his 
cliildren became Christians and introduced Christi- 
anity into Britain. 

CARADOC SANDSTONE. See Gkolooy. 

CARAFFA, a celebrated Neapolitan family, which 
has produced several distinguished commanders and 
statesmen; — Olivikro, born in 1406, was made 
a cardinal by Pope Paul II. in 1467. Sixtus IV. 
appointed him his legate to Alfonso of Naples, and 
in 1472 made him admiral of his fleet against the 
Turks, from whom he captured Smyrna, and the 
port of Satalia in Asia Minor. He died at Rome in 
1511. — Carlo, born at Naples in 1517, served first 
in the Netherlands under the Spaniards, then entered 
the order of Malta, and was made a cardinal by his 
uncle Pope Paul IV., who, for his sake, stripped the 
Coloiinas of their possessions. This involved them 
in a war with Philip of Spain, but the result proved 
favourable to the CaralTa family. Paul IV. was 
succeeded by Pius IV., w'ho was a bitter enemy of 
the Caraffas, imprisoned them, and then caused the 
cardinal to be strangled in 1561. — Antonio, born 
at Naples in 1538, was made cardinal by Pius 
V., and intrusted with the superintendence of the 
congregation for the revision of the Bible, and an 
Exposition of the Canons of the Council of Trent. 
Under Gregory XIII. he became librarian of the 
Vatican, and died in 1691. He translated Theodo- 
ret's Commentaries on the Psalms, and the Orations 
of Gregory Nazianzen from Greek into Latin. — 
Antonio, another member of the family, distin- 
guished himself in Hungary in the service of Austria, 
but made himself universally hated by his cruelty. 
He died at Vienna in 1693. 
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CABATTES, or CAEAAm. See Kabaitis. 

OABAMAK. SeeKABAXAN. 

OARAMANIA See Kabamania. 

CARAMEL. When Buger is gradnallj heated, it 
loeee water and other sabB^ces, and ie converted 
into a dark maas with a characteristio smell and taste. 
This is crude earamd, which is used in oookerjr as a 
colouring and flavouring ingredient. It is a mixture 
of several bodies, of which three have been described: 
— Coframdant^ a brown bitter body, soluble in water; 
(^Tonruient^ a dark brown body, also soluble in water, 
and possessed of great tinctorial power ; wd Cara- 
mdinf a black substance, of intense colouring power, 
which exists both in a soluble and insoluble modifi- 
cation. 

CARANA RESIN, a kind of balsamic resin ob- 
tained from the I$ica Caranna on the Orinoco, and 
the Burttra acuminata on the Antilles, two trees be- 
longing to the natural order Burseracese. The resin 
is frequently used in the countries in which it is ob- 
tained as a salve or plaster, and it is used as an article 
of commerce rolled up in leaves, or contained in the 
cavities of bamboo canes. It is of a brownish colour, 
and diffuses a very balsamic odour. It was formerly 
used as an application in case of wounds. 

CARANJA, an island, w. coast Hindustan, be- 
tween Bombay and the mainland; lat. 18** 5S' N.; 
Ion. 73" E. It is 4 miles long and 2 broad, and is 
low and woody, excepting two remarkable hills called 
Great and Little Caron j a Hills, the former near the 
H. part of the island, the latter on the N. Great 
Oaranja is very conspicuous, being of a tabular form, 
with a steep declivity at each end. 

CARAPACE, tlie name given to the upper part 
of the hard shell or case in which reptiles belonging 
to the order of the Chelonia are inclosed, the lower 
part being called plastron. The same name is also 
given Ut the upf>er part of the shell of the Crustiicea, 
and to the case inclosing certain of the Infusoria. 

CARAT is said to have derived its name from 
qirrdt, which in Arabic signifies the pod of a legum- 
inous plant, the seeds of which have, from time im- 
memorial, been used in the East in weighing gold, 
because they never vary in weight when once dry. 
It is now a weight of 3 if troy grains, used in weigh- 
ing pearls and precious stones, and also serves to 
express the relative fineness of gold. Twenty -four 
carats being assumed as the standard of gold per- 
fectly free horn alloy, every specimen, in proix)rtion 
as it falls short of this purity, has a foieness of less 
than 24 carats — for example, if the alloy amounts to 
a sixth of the whole, it is 20 carats tine ; or to a 
fourth, it is 18 carats fine. 

CARAXTSIUS, a Roman general, bom among the 
Menapii, in Gallia Belgica. He was sent by the 
Emperor Maximian to defend the Atlantic coasts 
against the Franks and Saxons; but being suspected 
of permitting those pirates to commit their ravages 
in order to increase his own plunder when he after- 
wards captured their vessels, and foreseeing that he 
was Ukely to fall into disgrace, he landed in Britain 
and got himself proclaimed emperor by his legions 
(287 A.D.) In this province he was able to maintain 
himself six years, when he was assassinated by one 
of his ofiScers named Allectus (293 a.d.) 

CARA VAC A, a town, Spain, in the province of 
.Murda, and 43 miles w. by N. of the town of Mur- 
da; population (1887), 15,053. It occupies the side 
of a hill crowned by an ancient castle, and overlooking 
the river Caravaca, here crossed by a stone bridge; 
is well built, and has a handsome town-house and 
church, the latter with a lofty tower and some good 
soulptures and paintings. Its trade is chiefly in cat- 
tle, miin, and manufactures of woollen and hempen 
goodi, paper, soap; earthen and copper ware. 


CARAVAGGIO, a town and oommune, Italy, 
Lombardy, 24 miles E. of Milan, on the Gera d* Add]^^ 
with 5585 inhabitants. It is celebrated as the birth- 
place of the two great painters, Polidoro Caldara and 
Michel Angelo Merigi, both called da Caravaggio^ 
It was formerly surrounded by waUs and defended 
by a strong oa^e. Its principal church has some 
good paintings. The oommune is famous for its 
melons. 

CARAVAGGIO. See Caldaba. 
CARAVAGGIO, Michel Angelo Ameriohi, or 
Merioi da, a celebrated painter, bom at Caravaggio, 
in the Milanese, in 1569, was at first a journeyman 
mason, but soon appli^ himself to the study of 
painting, studied in Milan and Venice, and after- 
wards went to Rome, where he distinguished himself. 
He may be considered as the inventor of a manner 
which nas had a crowd of imitators. His character- 
istic traits are vigour and tmth of chiaroscuro, com- 
bined with excellent colouring. He was fond of in- 
troducing broad and deep masses of shade, whereby 
a great effect is given to the light. To aid him in 
producing this effect the room in which he worked 
was illuminated by a skylight, and the walls were 
painted black. He excelled in the painting of naked 
figures. His faults are obvious. Narrow and ser- 
vile imitation of nature was his highest aim. An- 
nibale Caracci and Domenichino were, perhaps, less 
distinguished than Caravaggio during their lives, but 
after their death were ranked higher; because, with- 
out neglecting colouring and the study of nature, 
they aimed at correctness of design and dignity of 
conception. His violent character involved him in 
many difficulties. He died at Portc» Ercole, 1609, 
in consequence of wounds received in a quarrel in 
which his violent nature had involved him. The 
painters who have imitated him most am Manfredi, 
Valentin, and Ril)eira, called EapagnoLet. 

CARAVAN, or Kara van, a Persian word, used 
to denote large companies which travel together in 
Asia and Africa for the sake of security from rob- 
Iwrs, having in view, principally, trade or pilgrun- 
ages. Such a company often have more than 1000 
camels to carry their baggage and their goods. 
These walk in single file, and the line is often 4 or 
5 miles long. To avoid the excessive heat, they 
travel mostly early in the morning. As every Mo- 
hammedan is supposed to visit the tomb of Moham- 
med once at least during his life, caravans of pil- 
grims go to Mecca every year from various places of 
meeting. Of the various caravans which proceed to 
Mecca every year, the most important has always 
been the Syrian. The place at which it meets is 
Damascus, and here the pilgrims and merchants 
assemble many weeks before the day of departure, 
which is always fixed according to the season of the 
year in which the feast of Bairam occurs, the pil- 
grims requiring to be at Mecca on the day of the 
feast. As these caravans serve mercantile as well as 
religious puri)OHeH, Mecca, on the arrival of the cara- 
vans, resembles a great fair, and this fair is indeed 
the most im]K)rtant in all the East. The journey 
from Damascus to Mecca and back occupies about 
four months. The leader of such a caravan to Mecca, 
who carries with him some cannon for protection, is 
called Emyr-el-Badj (Prince of the Pilgrims). Trad- 
ing caravans choose one of their own number for a 
le^er, whom they call Caravan Bashi. Much in- 
formation on the subject of caravans is to be found 
in the travels of Niebuhr, who made many journeys 
with them, and describes them, as it is well known, 
minutely and faithfully. 

CARAVANSARI, in the East, a sort of inn, situ- 
ated in countrit^ where there are no cities or villages 
for a considerable extent, to furnish travellers with 
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ft ihelter. Some of them are built with much splen- 
dour, though they are generally unfumiiihed, and the 
traveler is obli^ to bring with him not only his 
bed and carpet, but also to carry all his provisions 
and necessaries along with him. In many, the hos- 
pitality is gratuitous. It is common for a pious Mo- 
hammedan to establish, during his life or by will, one 
or several of such caravansanes. This kind of be- 
nevolence is considered peculiarly agreeable to the 
deity, and promotive of the eternal happiness of the 
founder. &>metimes persons are kept in these estab- 
lishments to show the way to the caravans for some 
distance. See Khan. 

CARA.VEL, formerly the name of different kinds 
of vessels; one used in Portugal of 100 to 150 tons 
burden, another a French fishing vessel used on the 
coasts of Normandy and Picardy of 10 to 15 tons, 
and a third a large Turkish ship of war. 

C AKA WAY {Carum carui\ an umbelliferous bi- 
ennial plant, with a tapering fleshy root, a striated 
furrowed stem, and white or pinkish flowers. It 
produces a well-known seed used in confectionerj', 
and from which both a carminative oil is extracted 
and a spirit cordial distilled. It is largely grown in 
Essex and Kent, on strong and rich clays, and is 
sometimes sown with beans, but more usually with 
coriander and teazel, or coriander alone. After the 
coriander, which is only a preparatory crop, has been 
removed, the plants of the caraway are singled out, 
and rej>eatedly hoed and cleaned. It is cut about 
the beginning of July, and produces on an average 
about 8 cwts. per acre. It is a favourite crop with 
the Dutch. 

CARBERRY HILL, a rising ground in Mid-Lo- 
thian, about 7 miles to the 8.E. of Edinburgh, between 
Musselburgh and Ormiston, where Mary, queen of 
Scots, surrendered herself to the confederate nobles 
of the kingdom, June 15, 1567, just before her con- 
finement in Loch Leven Castle. 

CARBOLIC ACID (Oe HoO), Phbnio Acid, Phe- 
nol. This substance, discovered in 1834 by Runge, is 
obtained chiefly from coal-tar, but it is found besides in ! 
the products of destructive distillation of a great num- 
ber of organic bodies, and it has been detected ready 
formed in some animal fluids. It is usually prepared 
from those portions of coal-tar which pass over, during 
rectification, between 300" and 400" Fahr., by agitat- 
ing them well with potash or soda, which combines 
with the acid, washing with hot water, removing the 
oil which separates, and then neutralizing the alkaline 
fluid with a mineral acid. The carbolic acid, thus 
displaced, is washed with water, dried over chloride 
of calcium, and repeatedly rectified, the portion boil- 
ing at 370® being preserved. When pure, carbolic 
acid forms long colourless needles, which melt about 
95® Fahr., at a higher temperature it catches fire and 
bums with a smoky flame. It is moderately soluble 
in water, and abundantly in alcohol and ether. It 
has a characteristic smell and burning taste ; it attacks 
the skin, and is a powerful poison. To the chemist 
phenol is of great interest on account of its relation- 
ships, and the large number of derivatives which it 
forms. (See PiORio Acid.) For surgical and sani- 
tary purposes it is of importance on account of its 
disinfecting and antiseptic properties. It is employed 
dissolved in glycerine, and in water, as a plaster, as 
a soap, as a powder, and as a specially prepared 
dressing for wounds. Carbolic acid must not be 
confounded with creosote* 

CARBON. This is the name of the element 
which exists, more or less pure, in charcoal, coke, 
coal, and such bodies. It is very widely distributed, 
and Is an essential constituent of the tissues of plants 
and animals. It also occurs in the mineral kingdom, 
chiefly as carbonic acid, which is either free, as in the 


atmosphere; or combined, as in limestone, dolomite, 
marble, and all the other carbonates. 

The element is capable of existing in three forms, 
in which its properties differ in almost every respect; 
they are the diamond, graphite or plumbago, and 
charcoal in all its varieties. Carbon is therefore an 
instance of allotropy. Further, as the crystals of 
the diamond and those of plumbago belong to differ- 
ent systems (see Crystal), carbon is called a dw/ior- 
phoua body. 

1. The diamond is the purest form of carbon. It has 
always been esteemed as the most valuable of the 
gem8,|a superiority which it owes to its hardness, lustre, 
and high refractive power. Diamonds are or have 
been brought from India, from Brazil, and from South 
Africa. Those of India used to be found pretty 
numerously in Golconda (Nizam’s Dominions), but 
few are now met with, l^ose of Brazil, discovered 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
belong to the district of Serra-do-fria Here they 
exist disseminated through a loose ferruginous sand- 
stone, or quite detached in a sandy soil, and in both 
cases are situated at no great depth below the sur- 
face. In Brazil the conglomerate in which they 
exist is called caacalhOt from which they are ex- 
tracted by washing, in the same manner as gold. 
The diamonds of South Africa are found chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the rivers Vaal and Orange, 
and have been known only in recent times, the first 
stone having been picked up in 1867, and others 
having soon followed. The fame of this discovery 
soon attracted many diamond-seekers, and the 
mines of Kimberley and neighbourhood have be- 
come the chief source of diamonds at the present 
day. (See Cape Colony). The diamond uniformly 
occurs crystallized, and presents a great variety of 
forms, all of which yield readily to mechanical 
division parallel to the planes of the regular octa- 
hedron, which, therefore, is the form of the primary 
crystal, and under which figure it is sometimes 
found in nature. The faces of its crystals are very 
frequently curved, so as to communicate to them a 
rounded appearance, and one form of it, with forty- 
eight rounded faces, becomes almost a sphere. The 
faces of the crystals are often striated parallel to 
the edges of the octahedron, and they often exhibit 
also impressions or indentations which are frequently 
of a triangular shape. Twin crystals are not un- 
common. * Notwithstanding the ancient belief that 
a true diamond could bear the blow of a hammer, it 
is rather a brittle stone, not only splitting along 
the cleavage-planes, but breaking elsewhere with a 
conchoidal fracture. The hardness of the diamond 
is indicated as 10 on the mineralogical scale, but it 
is so greatly superior to that of any other mineral 
that this is merely an arbitrary expression. Ciystals 
from different localities vary considerably in oegree 
of hardness: thus, lapidaries assert that Indian 
diamonds are harder than the Brazilian, and these 
again, harder than South African stones. The hard- 
ness may vary on different faces of a single crystal, 
and even in different directions on the same face.' 
They are commonly limpid and colourless, or they 
may be of a yellowish, bluish, yellowish -brown, 
black-brown, Prussian blue, or rose-red colour. The 
specific gravity of the diamond is 3*5. From its 
hardness the diamond can be worn down only by 
rubbing one diamond against another, and is polished 
onlv by the finer diamond powder. The weight 
ana consequently the value of diamonds, are esti- 
mated in carats, one of which is equal to four grains; 
and the price of one diamond compared wi£ that 
of another of equal colour, transparency, and purity, 
is as the squares of the respective weights, although 
this does not hold good in regard to the heavier 
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■tODei, whidi m diipoeed of at prioee inferior to 
their value bj that oompntaUon. As to the outting 
of diamonds, their uses, &o., see Diamond. 

From the fact that transparent inflammable bodies 
refract light in a ratio greater than their densities, 
Sir I s a a c Newton conjectured that the diamond might 
consist of an unctuous matter coagulated. The Flor- 
entine academicians had renders its combustibility 
probable, by exposing it to the solar rays of a power- 
ful burning-glass, and observing that it gn^ually 
disappeared, or was consumed. Subsequent experi- 
ments settled the quration by proving that the dia- 
mond lost none of its weight when calcined out of 
contact with the air, but on the contrary, that it 
was diBsi[>ated when heated in contact with it. 
It still remained, however, to be discovered what 
was the true nature of the diamond. This was ac- 
complished by Lavoisier, who inclosed diamonds in 
jars filled with atmospheric air or oxygen gas, and 
after having caused them to disappear by the heat 
of a burning-glass, examined the air in the vessels. 
He found it to exhibit precisely the same properties 
as the air which results from the combustion of char- 
coal. Since then the diamond has been repeatedly 
burned in order to investigate its composition, and to 
fix the combining weight of carbon. It has thus 
been ascertained that the diamond is pure carl>on, 
but that there is sometimes a slight fixed residue, 
consisting of iron and silica, but whether or not es- 
sential to the diamond is not quite certain. The 
combining weight assigned to carbon from these ex- 
periments is 12. Morveaii demonstrated the nature 
of the diamond by another kind of arrangement. 
A diamond was inclosed in a cavity made in a piece 
of pure soft iron ; a stopper of the same metal was 
driven into it, and the mass was put into a small 
crucible, which was covered, and this into a second; 
the space between them being filled with pure silicious 
sand. The whole was ex[>osed for some time to an 
intense heat. When examined, the diamond had disap- 
peared, and the iron with which it had lieen in con- 
tact was converted into steel. Now steel is a com- 
pound of iron and carbon ; and as the diamond was 
not visible, and as there was no source from which the 
carbon could have been obtained, the conclusion was 
unavoidable that the diamond was pure carbon. Yet 
HO different is this mineral from charcoal, that it was 
for a time imagined that it contained some other ele- 
ment than carbon; but the numerous and delicate 
experiments of Sir H. Davy, and several other che- 
mists, failed of detecting an^^hing else in its compo- 
sition; and although there exists so great a difference 
between the diamond and charcoal in their external 
properties, they are now believed to be identical. 
The diamond is therefore pure carbon, and differs 
from charcoal (leaving out of question its trifling im- 
purities) only in its external properties. 

2. Graphite, plumbago, or black-lead is the next 
purest fonn of carbon. It is hardly so pure as dia- 
mond, for it contains sometimes as much as 5 per 
cent, of foreign matter, chiefly iron and silica. It has 
a steel-gray or leaden colour, and metallic lustre; it 
is soft and makes a streak on paper; it is a good con- 
ductor of electricity. It occurs in two forms: in one 
it crystallizes in the hexagonal system, in six-sided 
plates, and sometimes in masses; in the other it is 
amorphous, and is called plumbago. It used to be 
obtained in quantity in Cumberland, but the supply 
from that quarter is at present exhausted. It is got 
prindj^y in Germany, the United States, and other 
onintries. 

Besides these phydcal differences between it and 
the other forms of carbon, it is distinguished from 
them by yielding a crystalline acid when repeatedly 
t r e at ed with oxidizing agents. This substonoe is 


termed gnqihitic add, and horn a consideration of 
its properties graphite has had assigned to it the 
number 88 as its combining weight See Gba- 
PHITB. 

Lastiy, carbon in on amorphous state forms the chief 
constituent of all the varieties of coke, charcoal, and 
coal In the whole of them, however, there are im- 
purities, generally earthy matter, which constitutes 
the ash, while in coal the carbon is combined with 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and probably otiier ele- 
ments. See Coal. 

Lampblack is charcoal in a state of minute division, 
and is prepared for the demands of trade from the 
dregs which remain after the eliquation of pitch, or 
else from small pieces of fir-wood, which are burned 
in furnaces of a peculiar construction, the smoke of 
which is made to pass through a long horizontal flue, 
terminating in a dose, boarded chamber. The roof 
of this chamber is made of coarse cloth, through 
which the current of air escapes, while the soot, or 
lampblack, remains behind.- -Coke is a peculiar l^d 
of charcoal, which remains in the retort after the 
heating of coal to procure the coal-gas. — Gaa-carbon 
is a very hard variety of coke which collects when 
gaseous hydro-carbons are heated in red-hot vessels. 
It is a good conductor of electricity, and is used 
in certain forms of the galvanic battery. 

Bone-hlaeky ivory-hlack^ or animal charcoal^ is ob- 
tained from bones made red-hot in a covered crud- 
ble, and consists of charcoal mixed with the earthy 
matters of the bone. It is used in vast ({uantities 
by sugar refiners to decolorize the syrup preparatory 
to crystallizing the sugar, as mentioned in the ar- 
ticle Bone Black. 

Charcoal is prepared by piling billets of wood in a 
pyramidal form, with vacuities between them for the 
admission of air, covering them with earth, and setting 
fire to them. In consequence of the heat, part of 
the combustible substance is consumed, part is vola- 
tilized, together with a {)ortion of water, and there 
remains behind the carl)on of the wcmxI, retaining 
the form of the ligneous tissue. Another process 
consists in heating the wood in close vessels, by 
which the volatile parts are driven off, and a char- 
coal remains in the retorts, not so dense as that 
obtained by the other process. When required pure, 
and in small quantities, for the purposes of the che- 
mist, it may 1^ obtained by immersing the wood in 
sand contained in a crudble exposed to heat. Ac- 
cording to the experiments of Messrs. Allen and Pepys. 
the weight of charcoal obtained from 100 parts of dif- 
ferent woods was as follows: — ^fir, 1 8'17; lignum vitae, 
17*25; box, 20*26; beech, 16; oak, 17*40; mahogany, 
16*76. Wood charcoal, well prepared, is of a deep- 
black colour, brittle and porous, tasteless and inodor- 
ous. It is infusible in any heat a furnace can raise; but 
by the intense heat of a powerful galvanic apparatus 
it is hardened, and at length is volatilized, presenting 
a surface with a distinct appearance of having under- 
gone fusion. The density of charcoal when freed 
from air is little short of that of the diamond itself, 
although its specific gravity has usually been con- 
sidered as low as 2*00. Charcoal is insoluble in 
water, and is not affected by it at low temperatures; 
hence, wooden stakes which are to be immersed in 
water ore often charred to preserve them. 

Owing to its peculiarly porous texture, charcoal 
possesses the property of abrorbing a large quantity 
of air or other gases at common temperatures, and 
of yielding the crater part of them when heated. It 
appears, from the researches of Saussure, that differ- 
ent gases are absorbed by it in different proportions. 
He found that charcoal prepared from box-wood ab- 
sorbs, during the space of twenty -four or thlrty-sii 
hours, of 
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AmnoniAMl gM, 00 tisMi Iti toIubm; 

Bydroohlorio «oid, 86 do. 

C^bonio add, . 85 do. 

Oxjrgen, . . . 0*26 do. 

Hydrogea, . . 1*76 do. 

Charcoal likewise absorbs the odoriferous and col- 
ouring principles of most animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. Ilius, all saline substances, which, from 
the adherence of vegetable or animal extractive mat- 
ter, are of a brown colour, — as crude tartar, crude 
nitre, impure carbonate of ammonia, and other salts, 
— may, idter being digested through the medium of 
water with charcoal, be obtained white by a second 
crystallization. Kesins, gum -resins, assafietida, opi- 
um, balsams, essential oils, and many other sub- 
stances, even those that have the strongest smell, are 
rendered nearly inodorous when they are rubbed with 
charcoal and water, or when solutions of them in 
alcohol are macerated with the charcoal, or filtrated 
repeatedly through it. A number of the vegetable 
tinctures and infusions also lose their colour, smell, 
and much of their taste by the same process. Com- 
mon vinegar, on lieing Ixiiled with charcoal powder, 
l)ecomes colourless. Malt spirit, by distillation with 
charcoal, is freed from its disagreeable flavour. In 
the same maimer wines also become colourless, and 
distilled waters lose their odours. Water which, 
from having been long kept in wooden vessels, as 
during long voyi^jes, has acquired an offensive smell, 
Ls deprived of it by filtration through charcoal powder, 
or even by agitation with it for a few minutes, 
especially when a few drops of sulphuric acid have 
also been added. Hence, also, it has been found 
that by charring the inside of casks for keeping water, 
it may be preserved a long time without spoiling. 
C'harcoal can even remove or prevent the putres- 
cence of animal matter. If a piece of flesh has be- 
come tainted, the taste and smell may in a great 
measure be removed by rubbing it with charcoal 
powder; and it may be preserved fresh for some 
time bv burying it in the same substance. To pro- 
duce tnese effects, however, it is necessary that the 
charcoal should have been well calcined and newly 
prepared. 

The uses of charcoal are extensive. It is used as 
fuel in various arts, where a strong heat is required 
without smoke, and in various metallurgic of)era- 
tious. By cementation with charcoal, iron is con- 
verted into steel. It is used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. In its finer state of aggregation, under 
the form of ivory black, lampblack, &c., it is the 
basis of black paint; and mixed with fat oils and resin- 
ous matter, to give a due consistence, it forms the 
composition of printing ink. 

Carbon can be made combine, directly or indi- 
rectly, with several of the elements. With hydro- 
gen especially it forms a very large number of 
compounds, c^led hydro-carbons, which are possessed 
of the most diverse properties, chemical and physical. 
It is a matter of some difficulty, however, to make 
hydrogen and carbon combine direct. With oxygen, 
again, carbon fonns only two compounds, but union 
between the two elements is easily effected. Thus, 
when charcoal is heated to a certain degree in the 
open air, or in oxygen gas, it takes fire, and burns 
vdth the production of an elastic vapour, which is 
commonly called carbonic acid gaty or more strictly 
carbonic anhydride. This gas is usually obtained, 
however, by other processes. It exists, combined 
with lime, in the different varieties of limestone, 
marble, and chalk; and if any of these substances be 
exposed to a strong heat, the carbonic acid is liberated 
and the lime remains. An easier mode of obtaining 
the gas in Quantity is to decompose the limestone 
with hydrochloric or nitric add. 


From the experiment of the direct formation of 
this anhydride, by the oombuition of charcoal in 
oxygen gas, its ootmxMdtioii has been determined to 
be 27*27 carbon and 72'72ox7gen. Tennantillnstrated 
its nature analytically, by passing the vapour of 
phosphorus over chalk, or the carinate of caldum 
heated to redness in a glass tube. The phosphoms 
took oxygen from the carbonic anhydride, oharooal, in 
the form of a light, black powder, was deposit^ 
and the phosphoric add which was formed united 
with the lime. 

Carbonic anhydride is a colourless gas which re- 
quires a pressure of thirty -eight atmospheres to con- 
dense it into a liquid. By allowing this liquid to 
evajjorate, part of it passes into the state of solid car- 
bonic anhydride. Its 8}>ecihc gravity compared with 
common air is 1*5277. It extinguishes the combus- 
tion of ordinary substances, and is incapable of sup- 
porting the respiration of animals, its presence, even 
in a moderate proportion, l)emg soon fatal. An 
animal cannot live in air which contains sufiident 
carbonic acid gas to extinguish a lighted caudle; and 
hence the practical rule of letting down a burning 
ta]>er into old wells or pits before any one ventures 
to descend. When an attempt is made to inspire 
pure carbonic anhydride a violent spasm of the 
glottis takes place, which prevents the gas from 
entering the lungs. If it be so much diluted with 
air as to admit of its passing the glottis, it then acts 
as a narcotic poison on the system. It is this gas 
which BO often proves destructive to persons sleeping 
in a confined room with a pan of burning charcoal. 

At the ordinary tem|)erature and pressure water 
dissolves about an equal volume of carbonic acid gas, 
but it will take up much more if the pressure be 
increased. Water and other liquids which have been 
charged with the gas under pressure lose this excess 
when the pressure is withdrawn. The effervescence 
accompanying the oj>ening of a bottle of beer, or 
soda water, or champagne, is due to escaping car- 
bonic acid gas. These leverages, as well as carbonic 
acid water, owe i>art of their agreeable pungency 
to the acid; and the flatness which they aetjuire 
when exposed to the air, and the mawkishness of 
boiled water, is due to some extent to the loss of the 
dissolved gas. Carbonic acid water has a slight acid 
reaction, and has considerable solvent powers. On 
the addition to it of sufficient lime-water a white 
precipitate of carlxmate of calcium is produced. 
I'his precipitate is soluble in carlx>nic acid, but if the 
solution be boiled the excess of acid is expelled, and 
the carbonate of calcium is re)>recipitated. This is 
the phenomenon usually observed when certain natural 
hard waters are boiled. 

Carbonic acid gas occurs in great abundance in 
nature, both free and in combination, and it is pro- 
duced by a number of actions going on at the earth’s 
surface. Free, it exists uniformly diffused through 
the atmosphere to the extent of aV)Out four parts in 
ten thousand, and this pniportiou is found in air 
collected even at the tops of mountains and in 
balloons. There is a continual pn)duction of the gas 
going on by the combustion of fuel, by respiration 
(as can be ^own by breathing for a short time into 
lime-water), by fermentation, and by the decay of 
animal and vegetable matter. In some localities, 
too, immense quantities of the gas are emitted from 
the ground, or from mineral springs or wells, as 
in the Grotto del Cane, the Cave of Montjoly in 
Auvergne, in the valley of Wehr, in the Eiiel, and 
at many other places. Yet notwithstanding the 
bulk of the atmosphere is so vast, and the gases 
diffuse so rapidly, that no change in the quantity in 
the atmosphere is perceptible. The increase is further 
prevented by plimts, whioh in sunlight decompose 
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owbooio add, fijdng the oai^n is their tlieues asd 
liberating oxygen. In combination with yarioua 
metale carbonic add is an abundant substance. The 
compounds are called carhonat€$, and some of them, 
such as the carbonates of caldum and magnesium, 
form great rock masses, and occur in all countries 
and in all formations. Other carbonates, though not 
so widely distributed, are very valuable as otm of 
different metals; for example, malachite or car- 
bonate of copper; calamine or carbonate of zinc; 
witherite or carbonate of barium;- carbonate of iron, 
which, mixed with clay, constitutes clayband, and 
with clay and coaly matter blackband ironstone, and 
BO on. Other carbonates, of the greatest importance 
in technology, are manufactured from native com- 
pounds — such as washing soda from common salt, 
pearl ash from camallite, white lead from metallic 
lead. The carbonates, with the exception of the 
alkaline carbonates, are insoluble in water, though 
some dissolve in carbonic acid water, l^ey are 
crystalline, and are decomposed by treatment with 
an acid, and from most of them the acid is expelled 
by heating to a sufliciently high temperature. In 
this way limestone is converted into lime by burn- 
ing in a kiln. 

lliore is another gaseous compound of carbon with 
oxygen called carbonic oxide^ which is produced when- 
ever carbonic anhydride at a red heat is brought in 
contact with some sui^stance which has a strong affin- 
ity for oxygen. This condition is fulfilled by igniting 
chalk, or any of the carbonates, with iron filings or 
charcoal. The carbonate is reduced to its caustic 
state, and the carl>onic anhydride is converted into 
carbonic oxide by yielding oxygen to the iron or the 
charcoal. When the first is used an oxide of iron is 
the product; when charcoal is employed the charcoal 
itself is converted into carl>ouic oxide. A more con- 
venient method is to heat crystals of oxalic acid with 
oil of vitriol Wlien the oU of vitriol bec(»me8 hot. 
It withdraws the elements of water from the oxalic 
acid, carbonic anhydride and carbonic oxide are 
evolved, and are then separated by passing them 
through caustic potash or lime-water, which absorbs 
the anhydride, but allows the oxide to pass. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 0*97'J1. It is colourless and insijud. 
Lime-water does not absorb it, nor is its transparency 
affected by it. When a light is apjdied to a jar of 
carbonic oxide, the gas takes fire, and bums calmly 
at its surface, with a laml)eut, blue flame, fomiing 
carlM)nic anhydride. The same lambent, blue flame 
may be often seen f)n tlie top of a bright coal fire. 
It is not only incapable of supporting respiration, but 
is a very active i>oison; so that the presence of even 
small quantities of it in the air may be injurious. 
The composition of carlxinic oxide has been ascer- 
tivined by exploding 100 measures of the gas mixc<l 
with 60 of oxygen. In this way 100 measures of 
carbonic anhydride are obtained, from which it can 
be shown that carbonic oxide contains just half the 
qmmtity of oxygen that carbonic anhydride contains. 
By weight it consists of twelve parts of carbon and 
sixteen of oxygen in every twenty-eight parts; its for- 
mula is CO. Carbonic oxide combines with <^orine, 
forming a substance called phosgene gas. 

CARBONARI (colliers, or rather charcoal-burners), 
the name of a large political secret society in Italy. 
According to Botta’s Storia d’ltalia the republicans 
fied, imder the reign of Joachim (Murat), to the re- , 
cesses of the Abruzzi, inspired with an equal hatred 
ot the French and of Ferdinand. They formed a 
secret confederacy, and called themselves carbonari. 
Their chief, Capobianoo, possessed great talents as 
an orator. Their war-cry was ^Revenge for the lamb 
mangled by the wolf !’ which was meant to express 
Iheir Intention toavenge those who had been oppressed | 


by tmnts. Ferdinand and Caroline endeavoured to 
obtain their assistance against the French. Prince 
! MolHeini, himself a republican at heart, was sent 
to them for this purpose. Count Orloff, in his work 
on Naple^ ascril^ the foundation or revival of the 
Carbonari to Queen Caroline of Naples: others assert 
that Maghella, the former minister of police, gave 
this society its greatest importance. Maghella, a 
native Genoese, was made minister of police In the 
time of the Ligurian Republic, and, after it was united 
with France, director of the tobacco monopoly. 
When Murat ascended the throne of Naples he 
employed him in the department of police, and, after 
the lapse of some time, appointed him minister. AD 
his efforts were directed to the union and independ- 
ence of Italy; and for this purpose he made use of 
the society of the Carbonari, which he reformed and 
extended. In 1812 he urged his sovereign to make 
himself independent of Napoleon, and to raise the 
standard of Dberty and independence in Italy. 
Murat was support^ by the Carbonari (who desir^ 
a constitution) only during the short intervals in 
which it was hopea that he would act according to 
these suggestions. In the sequel he informed his 
brother-in-law Napoleon of the designs of Maghella, 
and delivered him, as a native Genoese, to France, 
where he lived for some time under the superintend- 
ence of the police. In 1815 he returned to Italy, 
and exerted his influence chiefly in the States of the 
Church, then occupied by Murat. After the expul- 
sion of Murat by the Austrian armies he was first 
carried to a Hungarian fortress, afterwards dehvered 
to the King of Sardinia, imi)ri.suned for a year in 
FenestreUes, and then set at lilierty. I'he ritual of 
the ('arboiiari was taken from llie trade of the char- 
coal burner. Clearing the wood of wolves (op])oHi- 
tion to tyranny) was tlie symbolic expros.sion of their 
aim. Hy this they are said to have meant at first 
only deliverance from foreign dominion; but in 
later times dernocratical and anti-monarchical prin- 
ciples sprang up, which were probably discussed 
chiefly amo?ig the higher degrees of tiie order. I’hey 
called one another coumns. Those of the second 
degree were called PgtbafforranH, and the oath of 
admission w'as ‘Hatre«l to all tyrants!’ Of the third 
ilegrce, whose existence cannot be doubted, little 
is known. There are even traces of a fourth degree. 
A general union of the order under a common head 
seems not to have been effected. The separate socie- 
ties in the small towns entered into a connection with 
each other; but this union extended no further than 
the province. The place of a.sseiiibly was called the 
hut (barraca); the surrounding neighbourhood was 
called the wood; the meeting itself wusdistingiushedas 
the sale (vendita). The confederation of all the huts 
of the province was called the rcj^ublic, generally bear 
ing the ancient name of the province ; for instaiuu , 
the Republic of West Luc.ania, in Principato Citra, 
which consisted of 182 huts, and had its seat at Sa- 
lerno ; the East Lucanian Republic, in the province 
of Basilicata, chief seat at Potenza ; the republics of 
Hirpinia, Daunia, &c. The chief huts (aXta vendita) 
at Naples and at Salenio endeavoured to effect a 
general union of the order, at least for the kingdom ; 
but the attempt appears to have hoon unsuccessful 
To what degree, however, the feelings of the nation 
were prepared for the object appears from the fact, 
that the order, soon after its foundation, contained 
from 24,000 to 80,000 members, and increased so 
rapidly, that it spread through all Italy. In 1820, 
in the month of March alone, about 650,000 new 
members are said to have b€ien admitted. Whole 
cities joined it ; the Dttle towm Lanciano, in Abruzzo 
(^tra, in March, 1814, contained 1200 armed mem- 
bers. The deigy and the mflitary, in particular* 
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•eem to have thronged for admlBiion. The religious 
ohnmoter of the order appears from its statutes: 
'Eveiy earbonaro has the natural and inalienable 
right to worship the Almiffhty according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience.' Although the Carbonari and 
the froemasons agree in some of their forms, they are 
(j^te distinct societies. After the suppression of the 
Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolution in 1821, the 
Carbonari, throughout Italy, were declared fl^ty of 
high treason, and punished as such bv the laws. 
Meantime societies of a similar kind had been formed 
in France, with which the Italian Carbonari amal- 
gamated; and Paris became the head-quarters of 
CarbonarisuL The organization took on more of a 
French character, and gradually alienated the sym- 
pathies of the Italian members, a number of whom 
dissolved connection with it, in order to form the 
party of ^ Young Italy.* It is probable that the only 
Carbonari in It^y now are those discontented spirits 
who wish to establish a republican government. 

CARBONATES. See Carbon. 

CARBONIC ACID. See Carbon. 

CARBONIC OXIDE. See Carbon. 

CARBONIC SULPHIDE. See Sulphur. 

CARBONIFEROUS, meaning generally anything 
which contains, or is productive of coal, might, as a 
geological term, be applied to a vast series of strata, 
commencing with the Devonian system, in the schists 
of which beds of anthracite are sometimes found, and 
extending upwards, not only into the oolite and chalk, 
where extensive beds of lignite are not uncommon, 
but to the turf beds resting on modem alluvium. 
More properly, however, geologists usually coniine 
the carboniferous system or formation to the strata 
in which all the more important seams of true coal 
are found, and which may therefore be considered 
as commencing with the mountain limestone, and 
terminating with the trias, or new red sandstone. 
The total thickness has been estimated at alsmt 3000 
feet. In the mountain limestone — so called from the 
mountain masses which it sometimes forms, partic- 
ularly in England — rich veins of lead are found; 
but the coal, though often in seams of considerable 
thickness, is generally of very inferior quality, and 
therefore seldom worked, except for inferior purposes, 
as the burning of lime, or in districts where the ab- 
sence of better coal happens to give it a factitious 
value. Even this coal is generally confined to the 
upper part of the mountain limestone, and the true 
coal measures are not found till in ascending both it 
and a very coarse sandstone, sometimes quarried for 
millstones, and hence known by the name of mill- 
stone grit, are passed. The strata containing work- 
able coal contain it in numerous seams, of greater or 
less thickness, alternating with sandstones, shales, 
and limestones. Many of the shales abound with 
ironstone balls, from which several of the great iron- 
works of England have long derived their chief sup- 
plies; and not unfrequently seams of ironstone, vary- 
ing in thickness from a few inches to 1 or 2 feet, 
occur, either closely united to the coal or in its im- 
mediate vicinity. In this way the most important 
metal in the arts has been providentially placed in 
juxtaposition with the fuel necessary for smelting it. 
In general, the deposits of coal have been made in 
basins of a circular or oval form, and in some coal- 
delds the original shape of the basin is easily traced. 
More freouentl^, however, only one side remains 
entire, and a kind of trough has been formed, in 
which the strata, though they must at first have l^n 
horizontal, are more or less inclined, and exhibit 
numerous instances of violent dislocation, by which 
the same seam is thrown out of its natural level, and 
carried up or down for many hundred feet. These 
dislooations often prove aerious obstacles to miners; 


but they also compensate for the mischiefs th^ 
occasion by bringing up seams towards the surface, 
and thus making me working of them praodoable^ 
when otherwise the angle at which they dip must 
soon have carried them ^together out of reach. The 
most remarkable feature in the carboniferous forma- 
tion is the exuberance of its vegetation. The plants 
most of which are allied to fems, reeds, palms, and 

E ines, are very different from the species now exist- 
ig, and even when they resemble them, seem to 
indicate that the climate in which th^ grew must 
have been warmer than at present. peculiar 

character prevails in whatever region of the globe 
(x>al is found, and is as visible in the seams of Green- 
land and Melville Island as m those of the now 
torrid zone. Fishes also are very numerous, es- 
pecially those of the ganoid class, ^e Geology. 
CARBUNCLE. See Garnet. 

CARBUNCLE, in surgery, consists of a circum- 
scribed inflammation of the skin and underlying 
tissue. It usually begins as a small pimple, with a 
hard and red base. From the first &ere is a hot, 
stinging, and throbbing pain out of proportion to the 
apparent gravity of the disease. The inflamed base 
rapidly swells from the effusion of lymph into the 
cellular tissue, and a hard and painful lump is the 
result. ITie swelling is of a dusky red hue. As this 
increases in size the skin gives way at several points, 
from which gray sloughs and a scanty purulent dis- 
charge issue. A carbuncle varies from 1 to 6 inches 
in diameter. Carbuncles generally occur in low states 
of the system, and always indicate a condition of 
lowered vitality. They are more common in old than 
young peojde. With regard to the local treatment, 
the principal thing to done is to make a free in- 
dsion into the tumour by cutting across it with the 
knife; as much of the contents as possible should then 
be pressed out, and a poultice ajqdied. An emollient 
poultice should also be applied before the incision is 
made; and during the progress of the disease the 
patient’s strength should be siqiported by nourishing 
and easily digested food, and tonics and cordials 
should l)e administered, 

CARCAGENTE, or Caroaxente, a town, Spain, 
province Valencia, and 28 miles 8. by w, of the town 
of that name, in a fertile and beautiful plain, on the 
right bank of the Jucar. The houses are well built and 
spacious, forming wide and clean streets. ITie prin- 
cipal square is large, lined with handsome dwellings 
and shops, and contains a spacious and elegant modem 
townhouse and prison. There are likewise a parish 
church, several chapels, two convents, an hospital, 
almshouse, cemetery, some primary schools, mid an 
extensive palace of the Marijuis of Calzada. In the 
environs are delightful promenades and gardens. 
Trade in grain, fruits, and silk. Pop. 12,10^ 

CARCASS (French, carcasse), in notary language 
an iron spherical case filled wi^ combustible mate- 
rials, which is discharged from a mortar, howitzer, or 
gun. It does not burst, but has three fuse holes 
through which the flame rushes, firing everything 
within its influence. Carcasses are of considerable 
use in bombardments for setting fire to buildings, 
vessels lying in harbours, &c. They will continue 
to bum for eight or ten minutes, and are not even 
extinguished by water. 

CARCASSONNE, the capital of the department 
Aude, France, on both sides of the Aude and a branch 
of the Canal du Midi, 58 miles b. of Toulouse. It 
consists of an old and a new town, which communi- 
cate by a bridge of twelve arches spanning the river. 
The old town is surrounded by a double wall, part of 
it so ancient as to be attributed to the Visigoths, and 
is defended by a castle. Its streets are narrow, dirty, 
and desolate, forming a striking contrast to those of 
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febt new tofwn, which Is regularly built, and baa many 
handaome modern honaea. The church of St. Laamrua, 
lormeily the cathedral, oontaina the tomb of Simon 
de Mcntfort, who led the infamoua cmaadea againat 
the Albigenaea. Hie modem cathedral haa little 
architectural merit The boulevarda are finely 
planted. The ataple manufacture ia woollen doth 
which employe many peraona, and ia exported chiefly 
to the Levant, the Bi^bary Statea, and South Ame- 
rica. The trade ia chiefly in thia cloth, and in wine, 
grain, brandy, fruit, and leather. Pop. (1896), 23,770. 

CARD. Playing-carda are probably an mvention 
of the Eaat, and aome aaaert that the Araba or Sara- 
oena learned the uae of carda from the Gipaiea, and 
apread them in Europe. The courae that caid-playing 
t^k in ita diffuaion through Europe ahowa that it must 
have come from the Eaat, for it waa found in the 
eaatem and aouthem countriea before it waa in the 
weatem. The hiatorical tracea of the uae of carda are 
found earlieat in Italy, then in Germany, France, and 
Spain. The firat ca^ were painted, and the Italian 
carda of 1299 are acknowledge to have been ao. The 
art of printing carda waa discovered by the Germana 
between 1350 and 1360. The Germans have, more- 
over, made many changes in cards, both in the figures 
and the names. The laiiakruchUBpiel^ which is re- 
guded as the first German game with cards, is a 
German invention. Of this game we find an imita- 
tion in France in 1392, under the name of lansquenet^ 
which continued to be played there till the time of 
Molihre and Regnard, and perhaps still longer. The 
first certain trace of card-playing in France occurs in 
the year 1361, and Charles VL is said to have amused 
himself with it during his sickness at the end of the 
fourteenth century. The modem figures are said to 
have been invented in France between 1 430 and 1461. 
It has been said that cards were known in S})ain as 
early as 1332 ; but what is certain is that card-play- 
ing must have become prevalent in the course of the 
century, seeing it was prohibited by the King of 
Castile, John I., in 1387. Mr. De la Rue, the most 
extensive manufacturer of cards in England, obtained 
in 1832 a patent for various improvements in manu- 
facture. The figures on cards had been generally 
produced by the outlines first being printed from 
copper plates, and the colours then filled in by sten- 
cilling. Mr. De la Hue’s process was to print them 
from coloured types or blocks exactly in the same way 
BE calico-printing, but all the colours being in oil. 
One of the best works on the different games at cards 
is the well-known treatise of Hoyle. For the differ- 
ent games see the respective articles. 

CARDAMOM, Small {Cardamomum minus; Am- 
omum cardamomum^ Linnaeus), a jjerennial plant 
growing in the Eaat Indies. The fruit is used as a 
stimulimt and aromatic. Triangular capsules, from 
4 to 5 lines in length, contain ^e seeds, which are 
of a brown colour, a pleasant, aromatic smell, a 
warm, pepper-like taste. — The great and middle car- 
damoms are furnished by other species of Amomum, 
believed to be only varieties of the preceding. Their 
properties are not so energetic. Grains of paradise, 
used to give a pungent flavour to spirituous liquors, 
are produced by a species of AmomunL 

CARDAN, or Cabdano, Geronimo (Hieronymus 
Cardanus). This famous philosopher, physician, and 
mathematician, was bom in 1501 at Pavia, and was 
educated from his fourth year very carefully in the 
house of his father, a lawyer in Milan, distinguished 
for his learning and integrity. In his twentieth year 
he went to Pavia to complete his studies, and after 
two years he began to explain Euclid. He waa sub- 
sequently proleaaor of mathematics and medicine in 
Mil a n (1684). He then returned to Pavia, again 
visited Milan, taught for some time at Bologna, and, 


meeting with aome difficulties there, went to Rome. 
Here he was received into the meffical college, and 
was allowed a pension by the pope. He declined the 
invitations of the King of Ilexiinark, on account of 
the climate and of the rddgion of that country. The 
latter reason for his refus^ appears strange from a 
man who was accused of irreligion ; but ms biogra- 
phers differ with regard to his religious opinions. 
Contradictory passages are cited from his works, 
which cannot surprise us in one who was lost in 
cabalistic dreams and paradoxes, and pretended to 
have a familiar demon from whom he received warn- 
ings, Ac. All this excited the theologians against 
him, who even accused him of Atheism, but certainly 
without foundation. The truth is that Cardan was 
superstitious, but his chimeras were in opposition to 
the superstitions of the age. He believed so implicitly 
in astrolo^ that he drew his own horoscope several 
times, and ascribed the falsehood of his predictions, 
not to the uncertainty of the art, but to his own igno- 
rance. His two worl^, De Subtilitate and De Kerum 
Varietate, contain the whole of his natural philosophy 
and metaphysics, and are curious as an instance of a 
strange mixture of wisdom and folly. Cardan wrote 
also on medicine. His writings on this subject, amid 
much trash, contain some sound ideas. His fame as 
a physician was so great, that the Primate of Scot- 
land, who had been sick for ten years, and had con- 
sult^ without success the physicians of the King of 
France and of the Emperor of Germany, invited him 
to Scotland, and was restored to health by his pre- 
scriptions. His highest claims to the gratitude of the 
learned rest on his mathematical discoveries. Alge- 
bra, which from the time of its origin had been culti- 
vated almost exclusively in Italy, excited at that 
time much rivalry among the mathematicians, who 
carefully kept their discoveries secret in order to 
triumph over each other in their public disputes. 
Cardan, it is said, was told that I'artaglia had dis- 
covered the solution of efpiations of the third degree, 
and obtained the secret from him by stratagem and 
under promise of silence, but published the method 
in 1545, in his Ars Magna. The honour of giving 
his name to the invention has remained to him who 
first made it known, and it is still called the formula 
of Cardan, It is universally believed that Cardan 
discovered some new cases, which were not compre- 
hended in the rule Of Tartaglia; that he discovered 
the multiplicity of the roots of the higher equations, 
and finally the existence of negative roots, the use of 
which he did not, however, understand. His tran- 
quillity was disturbed, not only by the attacks of his 
enemies, but also by his own extravagances, which are 
related in his work De Vita Propria, no doubt with 
much exaggeration. He died, probably, in 1576, 
according to some accounts by volimtary starvation, 
that he might not survive the year in which he had 
predicted that his death would occur. All his works, 
to the number of more than fifty, are contained in 
the edition of Lyons (1663, in ten vols. folio). 

CARDI, Lodovico, sumamed Civoliy or Ogdi^ a 
distinguished painter and architect, bom at £m|>oli, 
or according to others Cigoli, in 1559, studied painting 
under AUori and S. di Titi, and afterwards formed his 
style on the works of Andrea del Sarto and Correg- 
gio, but more especially on the noble and spirited 
productions of Baroccio at Florence. His architec- 
tural works, in which he followed Michael .^gelo, 
possess considerable merit. His contemporaries, and 
more especially the popes and grand-dukes of Tus- 
cany, held him in high esteem. His most celebrated 
picture is the Lame Man Cured, which is in the 
church of St. Peter at Rome. After he had com- 
pleted the first draught of it a rival artist sur- 
reptitioualy made a (vawing of it, engraved it in 
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copper, and then charged Card! with plagiarism. 
Oardi, without hesitation, abandoned the first sketch 
and began anew on a totally different plan. Sacchi 
considers it entitled to hold the first place among the 
pictures in Rome, after the Transfiguration of Raph- 
ael, and the St. Jerome of Dumeniohino. His Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen, executed for the convent of 
Monte Domini, and his Tobias entertaining the 
Angel, now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, are 
also noble paintings. He died in 1613. 

CARDIFF (Welsh, Caerdydd^ Oaer-dyv^ the for- 
tress or city on the Taff), a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough and seaport, the capital of Glamorgan, 
and largest town of Wales, is situated on the Taff, 
a mile and a half from its mouth in the estuary of 
the Severn, 170 miles west of London. The castle, 
situated on the north side of the town, was com- 
menced by lestyn ap Gwrgan, the last Welsh prince, 
in the year 1080, and finished by Robert Fitzhamon, 
a kinsman of William the Conqueror, in 1110. In 
1048 Cardiff Castle was besieged by Cromwell, who 
bombarded it for three successive days. It is at 
present a residence of the Marquis of Bute. The 
town of Cardiff, as the outlet for the mineral fields 
of South Wales, has grown up with immense rapi- 
dity. As regards tonnage entered and cleared it is 
now the third port in the United Kingdom, and in 
respect of coal exported it is now the first. Among 
the public buildings, besides the parish churches, are 
included several places of worship belonging to the 
Baptists, Methodists, Independents, Roman Catho- 
lics, &a, a university college (for South Wales and 
Monmouthshire), established 1883, town-hall, market- 
hall, custom-house, law-courts, militia barracks, the- 
atre, county jail, literary and scientific institution, 
free library, and museum; a number of national, Brit- 
ish, parochial, and other schools; an infinnary, alms- 
houses, dispensary, &;c. The streets of the town have 
been recently improved by the corporation, and 
a water supply brought from the Brecknockshire 
Beacons. The docks are extensive and well con- 
structed, and further improvements to the port, in- 
cluding a new dock, tidal harbour, low- water pier, 
Ac., have been lately carried out. The area of the 
docks is now about 200 acres, these having been 
c<m8truoted by the Marquis of Bute at a cost of 
nearly £4,000,000. A great increase to the ship- 
ping accommodation was made by the Barry Dock, 
about 80 acres in extent, open^ in 1888. Iron 
ship-building is carried on, and there are iron and 
other works on a large scale. In 1807 the number 
of ships cleared was 15,709, of 9,088,118 tons; in 
1900, 14,437, of 9,331,844. I'lio town (with Cow- 
bridge and Llantrissant) returns one member to the 
House of Commons. Pop. in 1861, 32,954; in 1891, 
mun. bor., 128,915; pari, bor., 132,229; in 1901, 
mun. and county bor., 164,420; pari, bor., 167,679. 

CARDIGAN, a maritime county of Wales, having 
Cardigan Bay on the west, and on the land side 
chiefly Carmarthen, Brecknock, Radnor, and Mont- 
gomery; area, 443,387 acres. The surface of the 
northern and eastern parts is mountainous, but in- 
terspersed with fertile valleys ; while the southern 
and western districts are more level. Plinlimmon 
(2460 feet) is in the north-east. The soil in the vales 
is chiefly peat, capable of growing either grain or 
grass, by the application of lime ; the higher grounds 
consist of a light sandy loam, and the mountains are 
composed chiefly of clay -slate. The agricultural pro- 
duce of this county is comparatively small, but of late 
years has shown a tendency to increase; cattle, sheep — 
more valuable from their flesh than their fleece, — and 
wool are the staple commodities; the chief crops are 
barley and oats, very little wheat being grown. The 
total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 


amounts to about 270,000 acres. Toe county is rich 
in metalliferous lod^ the lead-mines still yielding 
largely; zinc is obtained in several places; copper is 
not now found in its former abundance. Cai^igan- 
shire has an extensive coast-line, and many of the male 
population are sailors and fishermen. The principal 
towns are, the borough and county-town of Cardigan, 
Aberystwith, Lampeter, Tregaron, and Aberaeron. 
There are no manufactures of any importance. The 
county returns one member to Parliament. Pop. 
in 1871, 78,488; in 1891, 62,596; in 1901, 60,237. 

CARDICxAN, a seaport town, municipal and for- 
merly a pari, borough, Wales, capital of Cardigan- 
shire, on both banks of the Teifi, here crossed by an 
ancient stone bridge of five arches, about 8 miles 
from its embouchure in St. George’s Channel, 200 
miles w.N.w. of London. The most noteworthy build- 
ings are St. Mary’s Church, a venerable structure 
upwards of 200 years old, having windows in the 
florid pointed style; several dissenting chapels, all 
of which are fine edifices, the shire-hall, Cardigan 
county school, the national and board schools, Ac. 
The old county jail has been sold and converted into 
a number of fine villas. Cardigan Castle, famous in 
Welsh history, stands at the foot of an eminence 
near the bridge ; two circular bastions are all that 
now remains of it. Of late years business has greatly 
revived in the town, and it is now a resort of many 
summer visitors. Brick, tile, and pottery works have 
been started, and two iron-foundries are actively 
employed, chiefly in the manufacture rff agricultural 
implements. The harbour is obstructed by a bar, 
which renders the entrance dangerous in rough 
weather. In spring- tides vessels of 300 to 400 tons 
can come up the river, but the general trade is con- 
fined to vessels of 40 to 200 tons. The salmon fishery 
is extensively carried on in the neighbourhood, and 
many of the male population are engaged in the 
mercantile navy. Cardigan, with Aberystwith, 
Lampeter, and Adpar, formerly returned one mem- 
ber to Parliament. Pop. in 1901, 3511. 

CARDINAL, a clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church who belongs to the body that elects the pope. 
The cardinals are next in dignity to the {)ope, whose 
councillors they are, enjoy the rank of princes, and 
since 1631 have borne the title of eminence. The 
origin of the dignity of cardinals is uncertain. The 
name is derived from cardinnlii (distinguished). The 
same name was given under the Em{)eror Theodo- 
sius to the highest civil officers in the state. Till 
the eleventh century the term cardinal was com- 
mon to all clergymen who regularly officiated in any 
church. From this time the popes, having grown 
powerful, formed a college, a secret council of eccle- 
siastics of high rank, to whom alone the title of 
cardinal was soon reserved, by way of eminence ; and 
under Nicolas II., in 1069, they first obtained the 
exclusive right of choosing the pope, with much op- 
position, however, on the part of the other Roman 
clergy, and much scandal. Innocent IV. (1243- 
1254) gave them a rank above the bishops, together 
with the red hat, and Boniface VIIT. assigned to 
them the princely mantle. Urban VIII. gave them 
the title eminence instead of mo%i UluBtrious, which 
they had enjoyed till then. With the pope they form 
the sacred college, and are divided into three ranks — 
fourteen cardinal deacons, fifty cardinal priests, and 
six cardinal bishops, who take their names from the 
ancient bishoprics, Ostia (to which is added that of 
St. Rufino), Porto, Sabina, Palestrina, Frascati, and 
Albano. In 1586 their number was fixed at seventy 
by Sixtus V. ; but it is by no means necessary that 
this number should be always full. The number of 
bishops only is always complete. The choice of the 
cardinals depends solely on the pope. He causes the 
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mnMof ihoie appointed to be read in tiie consistory, 
with the formula ^FixUra habthitu' (*Ye shall re- 
ceive as brethren, &c.) The red oarainal*s hat is 
eent to those elected to inform them of their elec- 
tion. Their dress consists of a surplice, with a short 
purple mantle, and a imuLll cap, over which they wear 
a hat, with silk strings and ta^ls at the end. The 
colour is either red or violet The prerogatives of 
cardinals in different countries are different A car- 
dinal sent to a prince in a diplomatic character from 
the pope is called legtUus a latere or de latere, A 
province, the governor of which is a cardinal, takes 
the title of a legation. The income of the caidinals 
is at present small compared to that of some of the 
rich clergy in England. The importance and autho- 
rity of the cardinals has, of course, sunk very much 
in modem times, like those of the other dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church, the pope himself included. 
Formerly they preceded the princes of the blood, sat 
at the right of l^gs, on or near the throne, and were 
considered equal to kings in rank. For the manner 
in which they choose the pope see Conclave. 

CARDINAL BIRD, Scarlet Grosbeak, Ac., 
a beautiful American bir^ belonging to the grosbeak 
family, a sub-division of the finches. It is about 8 
inches in length, and the male bird has the back of 
a dusky red colour, and all the rest of the plumage 
bright scarlet, except that the chin, forehead, and 
base of the beak are clothed with jetty black feathers. 
The female is rather smaller, and has the upper parts 
of the body brownish olive, tlie tail and wings scar- 
let, the chin and forehead ashen gray, the breast and 
abdomen drab tinged with red. Both birds have 
the bill scarlet, and both are furnished with a crest 
of feathers which can be raised or lowered at pleasure, 
llie song of the cardinal bird is so fine as to have 
earned it the name of the Virginian nightingale. It 
is most common in the southern parts of the United 
States, where it is sometimes migratory, sometimes a 
permanent resident. The food of the cardinal bird 
consists to a large extent of Indian-com, but the 
seeds of apples, cherries, and of various other fruits 
are also eaten by them. Cardinal birds are now 
common in aviaries in this country, the climate of 
which they stand very well. The cardinal bird is by 
some made the type of a genus CardinalUf to which 
tlie specific name Virginianut is added. 

CARDINAL POINTS, the four intersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prime vertical 
circle. They coincide with the four csuxlinal regions 
of the heavens, and are, of course, 90° distant from 
each other. The intermediate points are called col- 
UUeral pointe. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES, or Principal Virtues, 
in morals a name applied to those virtues to which 
all the rest are subordinate, or which comprehend all 
the others. The distribution of the virtues, which 
lies at the foundation of this notion, had its origin in 
the old Grecian philosophy ; and the same number 
is found here as in the elements of nature. These 
principal virtues, as enumerated by Plato, are pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude, and justice. The three 
first seem to relate to the duties of man towards him- 
self, and to correspond with the triple division of the 
soul into the intellectual, the irrational (the seat of 
the sensuid desires), and the seat of the affections, 
which connects the two first. Justice either relates 
to our duties to others (God and men), or is the union 
of the three first virtues. This division appears to be 
peculiar to the old Pythagoreans. Aristotle divided 
them still further. The Stoics, too, made the same 
division in their system of morals, and Cicero intro- 
duced it into his work De Officiis. Plotinus and many 
New Platonists divide the virtues into four classes — 
dvfl or political, philosophical or purifying, religious. 


and lastly, divine or pattern virtues: a division coin- 
ciding wit^ the rest of his phflosophioal views, llie 
influence of the andent philosophers has made the 
preceding cardinal virtues also a part of the Christian 
code, ^me add to them the thm Christian virtues 
so called — faith, charity, and hope-— and call the for- 
mer philosophical. The imagination of artists him 
represented the cardinal virtues under sensible 
images. In modem times this division is regarded 
as useless in treating of ethics. 

CARDING, the process wool, cotton, flax, Ao., 
undergo previous to spinning, to lay the fibres all in 
one direction, and remove all foreign substances. 
The card was formerly a number of iron teeth 
arranged in a piece of leather of various lengths, and 
the wool, Ac., was combed by the hand. Now the 

f >rocess is done by machinery, the cards being fine 
ong teeth, arrang^ on a series of cylinders so placed 
that the material is carried from the one to the other. 

CARDOON {Cynaixt cardunculua)^ a plant of the 
same genus as the artichoke — which it much resem- 
bles — and introduced into this country from Candia 
about a century after the latter. Its cultivation has 
never been an object of much attention in Britain, 
where it is considered of little value. On the Con- 
tinent it is much more extensively used. The stems 
of the young leaves, rendered mild and crisp by 
blanching, are the only edible portion of the plant. 
They are prepared in various ways. 

CARDS, Plating. See Card. 

CARDUUS {thistle)^ a genus of plants which be- 
long to the natural order ( 'ompusito. They are almost 
all troublesome weeds, though some foreign thistles 
are said to possess medical properties which make 
them useful in fevers. The most common in this 
country are the Carduus (or Cnirus) arvensis (corn- 
thistle, way-thistle, or creeping-thistle), which has 
strong fleshy roots extending imderground, and diffi- 
cult of extirpation; and C. lanceolutus (spear-thistle), 
which, both from its size and rough feeding, is a 
great robber of the soil, but from being only a bien- 
nial is more eiisily managed. C. lam eolatus appears 
to \h) the Scotch heraldic thistle, though this is more 
usually identified with the Onopordum acanthium^ 
or groat cotton-thistle. 

CAREENING (in French carlner, from Latin 
carincif a keel), the process of heaving a vessel down 
on one side by applying a strong purchase to the 
masts, so that the bottom may be cleansed by bream- 
ing, that is removing by means of fire any growth 
which adheres to it, or any other necessary work 
effected. A half careen may take place when it 
is not possible to come at the bottom of the whole 
ship. Very few ships are now careened, more 
especially since the introduction of copper sheathing. 

CAREW, Thomas, an English poet, supposed to 
have been bom in 1589, was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Cultivating polite litera- 
ture in the midst of a life of affluence and gayety, 
he was the subject of much eulogy by Ben .lonson, 
Davenant, and other writers of the period. He seems 
to have died in 1639, having in the meantime ex- 
hibited the not unusual transformation of the courtly 
and libertine fine gentleman into the ref)entaut de- 
votee. Carew is coupled with Waller as one of the 
improvers of English versification. The first collec- 
tion of his poems was printed in 1640, 12mo ; the last 
in 1824. His elegant mascjue of C(£lum Britannitnim 
was printed both in the early editions and separately 
in 1651, and the whole are now included in Chalmers’ 
British Poets. Carew was much studied by l*ope; 
and Dr. Percy also assisted to restore him to a por- 
tion of the favour with which he has lately been 
r^^rded. Specimens both of the sublime and the 
pathetic may be found in his works ; the former in 
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his admirable masque, and the latter in his epitaph was made with the translation of the whole Sorip< 
on Lady Mary Yilliers. tures into Chinese, tbongh his labonrs in regard to 

OAREX, a mils of plants, belonging to the this language were afterwards, in a great measure, 
natural order of Cyperaoees or sedges, and containing superseded by those of Dr. Morrison. One of the 
numerous species, which are found in all parts of English universities conferred on him the degree of 
the world where vegetation can exist, on the driest D.D., and the Asiatic societies of London, Paris, 
moor as well as the wettest marsh. The plants are Calcutta, &c., admitted him into their body. Besides 
perennial, often creeping, with sharp, keeled leaves, the works already mentioned, he edited Shroeder's 
and solid, trian^ar stems. The flowers are with- Lexicon of the Thibetan language, and also Rox- 
out perianth and unisexual, being grouped in spike- burgh*s Flora Indica, in which a genus of plants 
lets. The male flowers have usually three stamens, which he discovered is named after him Careyd, 
the females having a single style with three stigmas. He, moreover, established an agricultural society at 
The number of known species is about 450, and of Calcutta, and a botanical garden, at his own expense, 
these Great Britain has nearly seventy. Almost at Serainpore. His general philanthropy was par- 
none of them are of any agricultural value, but (7. ticularly manifested in his endeavours to suppress 
arena/ria, the sand-sedge, is of use in binding the infanticide and suttees among the Hindus. He died 
sand on many sea-shores. C. japonica variegata is at Seram pore on June 9, 1884. See his Life by Dr. 
an elegant variety cultivated by florists. G. Smith (1885). His son, Felix Carey, bom in 1786, 

CAREY, Henbt, composer and poet, bora at was the author of a Burmese Grammar, and trans- 
London in 1606, was a natural son of George Saville, lated several English works into Bengali, Sanskrit, 
Marquis of Halifax. His first instructor in music and Burmese. He died in 1822. 
was a German, named Linnert, but he was after- CARGILL, DoNALD,a noted covenanting preacher, 


wards more thoroughly trained under Roseingrave 
and G^miniani. He was inexhaustible in the inven- 
tion of new, pleasing, and often deeply pathetic 
melodies, to which he not unfrequently furnished 
the words. His Sally in our Alley is still a well- 
known song. He has also been said to be the 
author of God Save the King, but this appears to 
be erroneous. He supported himself by public and 
private teaching, but nis whole life was a continued 
struggle with poverty, and it has been said that 
at last, in a fit of despair, he committed suicide 
(1743). Hie collected songs were published in 1740. 
Among other works are Teraminta (1732) and other 
operas; Chrononhotonthologos, *the most tragical 
tragedy ever yet tragedized’ (1734), a burlesque; 
The Wonder, or An Honest Yorkshireman (1735); 
and The Dragon of Wantley (1787). His dramatic 
works were published together in 1748. 

CAREY, William, a distinguished oriental scho- 
lar and Christian missionary, the son of a village 
schoolmaster, was born on Aug. 17, 1761, at Paulers- 
pury, Northamptonshire. He was early apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, and continued to work at this trade 
till his twenty-fourth year; but his natural turn for 
languages, and his zeiJ for the spread of the gospel, 
were too strong to be overcome. With the little 
assistance he could procure he acquired Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and likewise studied theology. In 
1786 he became pastor of a Baptist congregation at 
Moulton, and in 1787 was appointed to a similar 
situation in lieicester. In 1793 he sailed for the 
East Indies as a Baptist missionary; but fearing, 
from his possessing no authorized status, that the 
East India Company might not sanction his resi- 
dence, he remained at some distance from Calcutta, 
and accepted the appointment of overseer to an 
Indigo faotoiy, and continued to hold it till 1800. 
During his spare hours he studied languages and 
natural history, and collected a rich store of oriental 
knowledge. In 1800, in conjunction with Marsh- 
man, Ward, and others, he founded the missionary 
college at Seram pore; the year following he became 
professor of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Mahratta at the 
newly-erected college of Fort William. In Seram- 
pore he had a printing-press for more than forty 
different Indian languages, and issued various trans- 
lations of the Scriptures. His first work was a 
Mahratta Grammar. It was followed by other 
works, including a Bengali Lexicon, in which he 
was assisted by Felix Carey, his son. Under his 
direction the whole Bible was translated into six, 
and the New Testament into twenty-one languages 
or dialects of Hindustan; and considerable progress 


was bora in the parish of Rattray, in Perthshire, 
about 1619; studied at Aberdeen and St. Andrews, 
and became minister of the Barony Church in Glas- 
gow in 1655. On the establishment of Episcopacy 
at the Restoration he refused to accept collation 
from the archbishop, and was in consequence exiled 
beyond the Tay. From this time he led the life 
of a field-preacher; but it was not till latterly that 
he attracted the attention and persecution of the 
government. In 1679 he took part in the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, where he was wounded, but suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Holland. The following year 
he was again in Scotland, and is believed to have 
drawn up the celebrated Queensferry Declaration, 
which was found on the person of his friend, Mr. 
Hall of Haughhead. An attempt had been made to 
arrest Hall and Cargill in a public-house at South 
Queensferry, and in the struggle the former was 
killed, but Cargill escaped. He fled to the south, 
and on 22nd June, 1680, published, along with 
Richard Cameron, the equally-famed Sanquhar De- 
claration. In September of the same year, on the 
occasion of a field- preaching in the Torwood, between 
Falkirk and Stirling, he formally excommunicated 
King Charles II., the Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Monmouth and Lauderdale, the Earl of Rothes, Sir 
George Mackenzie, and Sir Thomas Dalzell of Binns. 
This provoked the implacable resentment of the 
privy-council, and a reward of 5000 merks was offered 
for his apprehension. After avoiding the vigilance 
of his pursuers for several months, he was at length, 
in May, 1681, captured at Covington Mill, Lanark- 
shire, and conveyed a prisoner to Lanark. From 
thence he was sent to Glasgow, and afterwards to 
Edinburgh, where, after being tried and sentenced, 
he suffered death for high treason, on 27th July. 

CARIA, in ancient geography the country form- 
ing the B.W. corner of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
N. by Lydia or Maeonia, from which it was separated 
by the Meander; on the E. by Phrygia, on the B.E. 
by Lycia, and on the 8. and w. by the Mediterranean. 
Some confusion, however, exists in regard to its 
boundaries. Part of it was settled by Greek colo- 
nies of lonians and Dorians, who dispossessed the 
original inhabitants. It was included in the domin- 
ions of CrcBSus, king of Lydia, and on his overthrow 
by Cyrus was transferred to the Persian monarchy, 
under whose protection a dynasty of Carian princes 
was established. Halicarnassus was the residence 
of these sovereigns, among whom were the two cele- 
brated queens, the first and second Artemisia. The 
progress of the Roman conquests ultimately extin- 
guished the independence of Caria, and abiout B.O. 
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129 it was incorporated In the Boman province of 

Ada. 

OARIACO, a seaport of Venezuela, in the state 
of Bermudez, situated to the E. of the Gulf of Car!- 
aco, near the mouth of a river of the same name, 
adjoining a large plain, covered with plantations. 
The climate is very hot, the air damp and unhealthy. 
Its trade is chiefly in cotton and sugar. The Gulf of 
Cariaco is 88 miles long, from 6 to 10 broad, from 
80 to 100 fathoms deep, surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. Pop. 7000. 

CARIBBEAN SEA, that portion of the North 
Atlantic Ocean lying between the Caribbee or Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands on the K., Mexico and 
Central America on the W., the islands of Hayti and 
Cuba on the N., and Colombia and Venezuela on the 
8. It communicates with the Gulf of Mexico by a 
passage of about 120 miles in width, between Cape 
Catoche, in Yucatan, and Cape St. Antonio, the 
most w. point of Cuba. Its 8. shores are generally 
high and rocky, and contain some gulfs of consider- 
able extent. Being but little encumbered with 
rocks or islands its navigation is, for the moat part, 
clear and open. 

CARIBBEE (or St. Lucia) BARK, a bark some- 
times substituted for Cinchona (see Babk, Peruvian), 
though not containing its characteristic alkaloid. 
It is procured from the Exostemma Caribaum^ a tree 
Avowing in the West Indies. This bark is in convex 
fragments, covered with a yellow epidermis, and has 
a very bitter taste and very faint smell. 

CARIBBEES, or Lesser Antilles, usually 
divided into the Windward and Leeward Islands, a 
section of the West India Islands (which see). 

CARIBOU, the name of two species of reindeer 
found in Canada. One of these, Jiangifer gran- 
landicm, known as the Barren Ground Caribou, 
inhabits the barren country in the north of British 
North America, extending also into Greenland. In 
colour it is reddish-brown above and white below in 
summer, but the winter coat is whiter and denser. 
It migrates northwards in summer, but on the ap- 
proach of winter it travels south to the forest 
country. The other species, the Woodland Caribou 
{R. caribou) f is larger, but has smaller and less 
branched horns. It inhabits the wooded countzy to 
the south of the places frequented by the a^ve 
species. It is of a general dun-gray colour, and the 
height at the shoulder is about 3^ feet. It is rather 
shy, and its fiietness enables it readily to distance 
those in pursuit. Its food consists mainly of lichens, 
but other vegetable products are also eaten. The 
numbers of both species have been greatly diminished 
by hunting and other means. 

CAR] BS, the original inhabitants of the Caribbee 
Islands, and, when Europeans became acquainted 
with America, spread also over the whole n. coast of 
South America. The Caribs, being a bold and war- 
like race, made a stout resistance to the progress of 
European oolonization. They were almost entirely 
expelled from the islands in the eighteenth century; 
but there are still some hundreds of pure Caribs in 
the island of Dominica. They mostly live by them- 
selves in a secluded valley on the windward side of 
the island, occupying a sort of village, consisting of 
a collection of very poor huts. The men are said 
to be expert fishermen and boatmen. They do not 
engage in agriculture, and grow nothing but a few 

E rovisions. A peculiar kind of waterproof baskets 
I woven by them. Tliere are also many pure 
Caribs in Guiana and the Orinoco region. On the 
island of St. Vincent there was formerly a mixed 
race called black Caribs, sprung from the intercourse 
of black slaves and Carib women. They long upheld 
the independence of their quarter of the island ; 
VolUL 


I against all the efforts of the British, but were finally 
I transferred to the island of Ruatan, in the Bay of 
Honduras, whence they crossed over to the neigh- 
bouring coast of Honduras. Their descendants are 
distinguished for intelligence, trustworthiness, and 
I their excellence as labourers, and are much employed 
in mahogany cutting. 

CARICaI See Papaw. 

CARICATURE (from the Italian caricare^ to 
load, to overcharge), an exaggerated representation 
of the qualities and peculiarities of an object, but in 
such a way that the likeness is preserved, or even 
made more striking. Considered in reference to the 
fine arts, external deformities which do not spring 
from the fault of the persons afflicted, and therefore 
excite compassion rather than disgust, can never be 
the proper subjects of caricature; for besides the 
moral sense being offended, the arts are not per- 
mitted to idealize deformities, unless for the purpose 
of embodying and representing character. Such 
corporeal disfigurements, however, as arise from 
moral defects, and all disagreeable peculiarities of 
manner and appearance which spring from the same 
cause, are fair subjects of caricature. Caricatures 
dealing with the vices and follies of individuals, or 
of whole classes, sects, &c., acquire interest from the 
moral views with which they are put forward by the 
painter, and understood by the spectator. With 
this object Ijeonardi da Vinci drew his caricatures. 
He represents the quarrelsome, the peevish, the 
braggart, the slothful, the bloated glutton, the dissi- 
pated rake, the awkward clown, the laughing fool, 
&c., all with fidelity, but with exaggeration. Cari- 
catures were in use even among the ancients, who 
had among their masks a number of caricatures. 
Hogarth is an unrivalled master of caricature. The 
political caricatures of the English are of a striking 
and peculiar kind, often exhibiting a greater sensi- 
bility for political liberty than for dignity and 
beauty, but abounding in wit and bold humour. 
Gilray, Bunbury, Rowlandson, John Doyle, Richard 
Doyle, Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel may be con- 
sidered as the chief masters in this kiud of caricature. 

CARIES, a disease of bone in which the substance 
of the bone melts down, as it were, into unhealthy 
matter, which works its way to the surface and 
bursts. As the ulceration continues there is a con- 
stant discharge of thin, ill -smelling matter through 
the opening that has been formed; the edges of the 
opening, too, are red and pouting, and a probe gives 
the sensation of softness and grittiness, the bone 
breaking down under the touch. Persons whose 
constitution is tainted with scrofula or syphilis are 
the most liable to this disease, the bones attacked 
being most commonly the short bones of the wrist 
and foot, the vertebrae, and the heads of long bones. 
Good food, tonics, change of air, and a general 
strengthening treatment are necessary ; and often 
the diseased portions may be removed by a surgical 
operation. 

CARIGNANO (ancient Cariniacum), a town of 
Italy, in the province of and 11 miles s. of Turin, on 
the left bank of the Po, here crossed by a wooden 
bridge. It is surrounded by old walls, and has a 
handsome square ornamented with arcades, some 
fine churches, some silk-spinning mills, and sugar- 
refineries. From this town is named a branch of 
the house of Savoy. Pop. (1881), 7151. 

CARINI, a town of Italy, in the island of Sicily, 
in the province and 11 miles w.n.w. of Palermo, 
beautifully situated on a river of same name, near 
its mouth. It has a Gothic castle of the fourteenth 
century, with several churches. Fishing is the chief 
employment. The district produces much corn and 
wine. Pop. (1881), 12,037. 
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OAEINTHIA (G^ennftn, Kdmthm\ a duchy or 
province of Austria, between lat. 46® 24' and 47® T 
H., and Ion. 12® 85' and 16® 10' B., bounded N. by 
Salzburg and Styria, B. by Styria, B. by Camiola, 
and w. % Italy and Tyrol. Ar^ 8986 square miles. 
It is extremely mountainous, generally sterile, and 
one of the most thinly populated provinces of Austria. 
The arable land does not exceed 290«000 acres, but 
there are some fertile valleys, and a considerable ex- 
tent of rich pasture land. It has several rivers and 
lakes. Of the former the principal is the Drave. 
All of them abound with fish. The country does not 
yield corn enough for the consumption of the in- 
habitants, who import the deficiency from Hungary. 
The cereals most extensively cultivated are rye and 
oats. Some wine is produced in Lower Oarinthia, 
but it is of inferior quality. Cattle, sheep, and 
horses are raised in considerable numbers, but the 
mines of Carinthia are the main sources of it» wealth. 
The chief of these are lead, iron, and calamine. 
Various kinds of gems are met with. Its operative 
industry is chiefly confined to the working of its 
metallic ores, though there are also manufactories of 
woollens, cottons, silk stuffs, &o., most of which are 
in Klagenfurt, the capital. The principal towns 
are Kli^^enfurt and Yillach. The inhabitants are 
represented as indolent and superstitious, and are 
mostly Roman Catholics. Carinthia formed part 
of the empire of Charlemagne, and afterwards be- 
longed to the Dukes of Friuli. It subsequently 
passed through various hands, and finally became 
an appendage of the Austrian crown in 1321. In 
1809 it was annexed to the empire of Napoleon, 
but was restored to Austria in 1814. Pop. in 1890, 
361,008. 

CARISBROOKE, a village of England, in Hamp- 
shire, pleasantly situated at the foot of a hill, near 
the centre of the Isle of Wight, and overlooked by 
the ruins of its ancient castle, where Charles I. was 
imprisoned thirteen months, previous to his trial 
and execution. The castle and grounds cover 20 
acres. The parish church of St. Mary is a venerable 
structure, with a fine Perpendicular tower contain- 
ing a chime of bells. It was formerly attached to a 
Benedictine priory founded under William the Con- 
queror, but the priory no longer exista In 1869 a 
Roman villa was discovered at Carisbrooke; and the 
place seems to have been a fortress at the time 
of the Roman occupation. Pop. of parish (1891), 
9116. 

CARISSIMI, Giaoomo, a famous Italian musical 
composer, was bom at Marino, near Rome, in 1604, 
became musical director of the church of S. Apolli- 
naris at Rome, and died there on Jan. 12, 1674. 
He wrote many oratorios, cantatas, and motets, and 
his contemporaries praised him for his characteristic 
expression of feeling, and his easy, flowing style. 
He deserves most honour for the improvement of 
the recitative, having given it a more expressive 
and natural language; and he greatly developed the i 
sacred cantata. His oratorio Jonah has been re- 
vived in recent times. It anticipates in the descrip- 
tive passages some of the effects since elaborated by 
the modern classical composers, and it is altogether 
distinguished by freedom, boldness, and striking 
antiphonal imitations. 

CARITA (Italian, from the Latin cartfos, love), 
a name, in the fine arts, applied to the representation 
of Christian love. It is exhibited under the figure 
of a tender mother, in the midst of her children, 
manifesting her kindness and affection for them. 
This representation of loveliness and tenderness 
united was unknown to ancient art, 

CARL6N, Ehilie, Swedish novelist, was bora 
at Stromstad on Aug. 8, 1807. In 1838 she pub- 


lished her first novel, Wildemar Klein, and among 
the best of her subsequent works are the Professor 
(1840); A Year (1846); The Brother’s Bet; and The 
Guardian (1861). Several of her novels have been 
translated into English. In 1827 she married a 
physician named Elygare, and in 1841, after the 
death of her first husband, she married J. G. Carldn, 
a lawyer and poet. Her death took place at Stock- 
holm on Feb. 6, 1892. In 1878 she published a 
volume of Reminiscences of Swedish Literary Life. 

CARLETON, William, one of the most popular 
of Irish novelist was born in 1794, at Prillisk, in 
the county of T3rrone. Son of a peasant, he had to 
endure all the miseries of a poor Irishman’s lot. His 
education commenced at a hedge-school, and termi- 
nated with two years’ training in an academy at 
Glasslough. Thence he went to Dublin, with about 
three shillings in his pocket, and after a little began 
to support himself by private teaching. He ^so 
began writing for the Christian Examiner, and in 
1830 he published his Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry. Popular tastes and critical judgment 
were both satisfied by the novelty of contents and 
freshness of style. A second series followed in 
1833, and was as universally welcomed. We can 
only mention some of his Bubsequent efforts, in the 
order of publication : Fardorougha, the Miser (1889); 
The Misfortunes of Barney Branagan (1841); Valen- 
tine M‘Clutchy (1845); The Black Prophet (1847); 
The Tithe Proctor (1849' Willy Reilly (1855); and 
The Evil Eye (1860). Ireland has found in Carleton 
a faithful and fearless exponent of her thoughts 
and feelings ; but outsiders cannot help thinking 
him somewhat too much of a partisan, lie enjoyed 
a government allowance of £200 per annum several 
years before his death, which took place on Jan. 
80, 1869. 

CARLI, Giovanni Rinaldo, Count, Italian writer, 
was born in 1 720 at Capo dTstria, of an ancient noble 
family, and early manifested an inclination for the 
study of the middle ages, with which he connected 
the study of belles-lettres and of poetry. In his 
twenty-fourth year the senate of Venice made him 
professor of astronomy and naval science. The care 
which his large estates recjuired compelled Carli to 
resign his professorship and retire to Istria, where 
he spent his time in the study of antiquities, on 
which he wrote some valuable treatises. He was 
afterwards appointed by the emperor president of 
the highest commercial court at Milan, and subse- 
quently president of the college of finance in the 
same city. He published his works, 1784-94, in 
fifteen volumes, under the title Opere del Sig. Coin- 
mendatore D. Gian. Rinaldo, Conte Carli, Presidente, 
&c., but this edition does not include bis Delle 
Monete (1764-60), and Delle Antichitk Italiclu: 
(1788-91). He died in 1795. 

CARLINE -THISTLE, the popular name for 
composite plants of the genus Carlina^ closely allied 
to the true thistles {Carduus and Onieus). The only 
British species is (7. vulgaris^ often found on dry 
fields and pastures. It has purple heads, and the 
inner bracts of the involucre are straw-coloured and 
very hygrometric, opening out in dry, and closing up 
in wet weather. 

CARLISLE, a city, parliamentary and municipal 
borough, inland port and market town of England, 
and capital of Cumberland, situated 300 miles N.N.w. 
from London and 96 B. from Edinburgh. It occupies 
a gentle eminence at the confluence of the Eden, 
Caldew, and Peteril, a short distance B.E. of the point 
where the great Roman wall crossed the first two 
rivers. It was called by the Romans LuguvaUum^ 
which, contracted to Luel, and added to the word 
Coer, city, produced the modern name, signifying the 
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dty near the wall ^ Being a frontier town, it was 
strongly fortified with wdls, citadel, and a castle, 
the latter being founded during the reign of William 
Buftts. The walls had three gates, named English, 
Irish, and Scottish gates, and inclosed a triangular 
site. The w. wall was 1000 yards in length, the 
eastern wall 460 yards, and the northern wall 660 
yards. In the various improvements of the city all 
these walls, ^^ates, and fortifications have been re- 
moved, except a portion of the w. wall, and the 
castle, which was erected by William Rufus. Till 
quite recently the castle was maintained as a garrison, 
with a governor, lieutenant-governor, store-keeper, 
and other stationary officers. Carlisle is celebrated 
in border history, and in the wars between England 
and Scotland. It was destroyed by the Danes in 
875 ; from which time it lay in a state of desolation 
until fortified and improved by WUliam Rufus. 
David I., king of Scotland, died here in 1153, after 
his retreat from the battle of the Standard, and in 
1216 it was taken b}^ Alexander, king of Scotland. 
It was repeatedly besieged by the Scots, but never 
retaken until 1645, when a party of the Scottish army 
on the side of Parliament starved it into surrender. 
It was in 1648 surprised and captured by Sir Philip 
Mnsgrave, a royalist, but ultimately yielded to the 
skill and fortune of Cromwell. In 1745 it made 
little more than a nominal resistance to the Scottish 
army under Charles Edward. The town is some- 
what irregularly built, but its principal streets are 
spacious and well-paved. A number of the modern 
houses are handsome, and, being built on a plan, are 
gradually imparting an appearance of uniformity to 
the city. Carlisle is the seat of a bishopric founded 
by Henry I. in 1138. The cathedral, which is situ- 
ated on elevated ground near the centre of the town, 
is one of the principal objects of interest. It was 
founded by William Rufus, but being afterwards 
partially destroyed by fire was rebuilt in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. It is a small but 
beautiful edifice, affording specimens of early English 
and other styles. The eastern window, which is 48 
feet high by 80 broad, and filled with painted glass, 
is one <»f the finest specimens of the kind in England. 
The castle, of interest from its historical associations, 
is situated on a slight eminence overlooking the Eden, 
at the N.w. angle of the city. Among the literary 
and educational institutions are the athenaeum, 
mechanics* institute, grammar-school, public library, 
museum and art gallery, science and art and techni- 
cal schools. The charitable institutions are numer- 
ous, and include an infirmary, fever hospital, lunatic 
asylum, and dispensary. There is a cattle-market 
and also a public market erected at a cost of £50,000. 
The buildings appropriated to corporate purj)ose8 are 
the town-hall and guild-hall. The courts of justice 
and the county jail, at the southern entrance of the 
city, were designed by R Smirke, R. A., and cost over 
£100,000. Many of the public edifices are hand- 
some. Carlisle is the seat of various manufactures, 
of which cotton is the principal, embracing the weav- 
ing of checks and ginghams, calico-printing, and the 
manufacture of cotton-twist. The making of hats is 
also carried on to a large extent. Carlisle has long 
been famed for its manufacture of whips and fish- 
hooks; there are, besides, two woollen manufactories, 
several dye-works, tanneries, iron-foundries, brew- 
eries, marble-worl^ and an extensive biscuit manu- 
faoto^. Carlisle was formerly connected by canal 
with Port-Carlisle, on the Solway Firth, a distance of 
about 11 miles; but this canal is replaced by a rail- 
way to Port-Carlisle which is extended to Silloth, 
where an extensive dock has been constructed. 
Communicating in this way with the sea, it is. still 
classed as a port. Vessels entered (1898), 697, of 


121,778 tons; cleared 694, of 120,261. The Citadel 
station, situated not far from the courts, is one of the 
handsomest in the kingdom. It is built of white 
stone in the early English style, and is supported by 
buttresses at intervals along its entire length, and is 
roofed with glass. It is the terminus of seven dif- 
ferent lines of railway, viz. the Caledonian, the Glas- 
gow and South-Western, the London and North- 
Western, the Midland, the North-Eastern, the North 
British, and the Maryport and Carlisle. Carlisle 
sends one member to Parliament. Pop. (1881), 
35,884; (1891), 89,176; (1901), 4.^), 478. 

CARLISLE, a town of the United States, capital 
of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 114 miles W. 
Philadelphia. Dickinson College was founded in this 
town in 1783, and is carried on under the care of the 
Methodists. There are government barracks here. 
Pop. in 1890, 7620. 

CARLISTS, the name of an important Spanish 
political party. See Carlos de Bourbon. 

CARLONE, tlie name of an Italian family of 
distinguished artists, who flourished chiefly in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The most 
celebrated of them are: — 1. Taddko, a native of 
Lombardy, who excelled in sculpture, and W’as 
employed, along with his brother Joseph, by the 
courts of England, Spain, and Mantua. He died in 

1613. 2. Giovanni, eldest son of Taddeo, bom 

at Genoa in 1590, made great progress in painting 
under the tuition of his father and Peter Sorri, 
and, having afterwards studied under Passignano, 
distinguished himself particularly by his frescoes, 
in which the freedom and spirit of his design, the 
depth of his expression, grandeur of his conception, 
and the richness of his colouring are particularly 
admired. He died in 1630. 8. Giovanni Bat- 

tista, brother of the former, born at Genoa 
in 1598, was also a scholar of Passignano, and 
painted along with his brother, whose style he fol- 
lowed so exactly that it is difficult to distinguish 
their pictures. lie ultimately entered the service of 
the Duke of Savoy, and died in 1659, or 1680 accord- 
ing to another authority. He excelled particularly 
in frescoes, which are so soft, fresh, and uniform that 

they resemble oil paintings. 4. Andrea, son of 

Giovanni Battista, born in 1627, died in 1697, rose to 
great eminence as a j>ainter. He took chiefly for his 
models Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto, and founded 
a school of painting in Perugia. 

CARLOS, Don, Infant of Spain, son of Philip II. 
and Maria of Portugal, born at Valladolid, 154.^). 
His mother died four days after his birth. He 
himself was sickly, and one of his legs was shorter 
than the other. The extreme indulgence with whicli 
he was educated by Joan, sister of the king, confirmed 
his violent, obstinate, and vindictive disposition. In 
1560 Philip caused him to be acknowledged heir of 
the throne by the estates assembled at Toledo, and 
in 1562 be sent him to the University of Alcala de 
Henares in hopes that the study of the sciences would 
soften his turbulent character. An unlucky full 
threw him into a burning fever, and the physicia/is 
lost all hopes of his recovery. The king immediately 
hastened to his son, and as it was recollected that 
the prince had a very great veneration for St. Di- 
dacius, who was not yet canonized, Philip com- 
manded the corpse of the saint to be brought in a 
procession. It was laid upon the bed of the sick 
^ince, and his hot face covered with the cold shroud. 
He fell asleep; when he awoke the fever had left 
him; he demanded food, and recovered. All believed 
a miracle had been wrought, and Philip requested 
the canonization of Didacius. Contemporary his- 
torians differ in the description of the prince. Accor- 
ding to some he had a thirst for glory, an elevated 
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ooiirage, pride, and a love of power. According to 
others he was fond of whatever was strange and 
uncommon; an accident or opposition irritated him 
to frenzy; address and submission softened him . He 
is also represented as a favourer of the insui^nts in 
the Netherlands, and in particular as an enemy of 
the Inquisition; yet he possessed neither knowledge 
nor principles, nor even sufficient understanding to 
be capable of liberal views. With him all was pas- 
sionate excitement, wl.ich resistance converted into 
fury. Llorente has corrected the accounts of the 
character and fate of this prince from authentic 
sources in his work on the Spanish Inquisition (which 
see). According to him Don Carlos was arrogant, 
brutal, i^orant, and ill-educated. This much is 
certain, that at the Congress of Gateau Carabresis 
(1559) the marriage of Don Carlos with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry II. of France, was proposed; but 
Philip, being left a widower by the death of Mary of 
England, took the place of his son. Dun Carlos is 
said to have loved Elizabeth, and to have never for- 
given his father for having deprived him of her. 
Llorente proves, however, that Don Carlos never had 
fallen in love with the queen, and that she was never 
too intimate with him. In 1563 Philip, who had no 
other heir than Don Carlus, considering him unfit for 
the throne, sent for his nepliews, the archdukoi 
Kodolph and Emestus, to secure to them the succes- 
sion to his dominions. Don Carlos, who lived in con- 
tinual misunderstanding with his father, resolved in 
1565 to leave Spain, and was on the point of embark- 
ing when Huy Gomez de Silva, a confidant both of 
Philip and Carlos, dissuaded him from his resolution. 
In 1567, when the rel)ellion in the Low Countries 
disquieted Philip, Don Carlos wrote to several gran- 
dees of the kingdom that he had the intention of 
going to Germany. He disclosed bis plan to his 
uncle, Don Juan of Austria, who mildly dissuaded 
him from it, and represented to him that most of the 
grandees to whom he had written would not omit to 
inform the king. This was in fact done; and indeed 
Don Juan himself told Philip what Don Carlos had 
confided to him. It is believed that he was touched 
by the sufferings of the people of the Netherlands. 
Philip himself seemed to l^lieve that his son intended 
to go to the Netherlands. The Boron Montigny lost 
his head on this account. The infant hi^ often 
shown a vehement desire to participate in the govern- 
ment. But Philip, jealous of bis own authority, 
treated his son coolly and with reserve, whilst he 
gave his confidence to the Duke of Alva, to Buy 
Gomez de Silva, Don Juan of Austria, and Spinola. 
Don Carlos conceived an invincible aversion to them. 
He could not bear that Alva should have received 
the government of Flanders, which he had requested 
for himself. The architect of the Escurial, Louis de 
Foix, gives the following facts relating to Don Carlos, 
which have been preserved to us by De Thou. The 
prince had always under his pillow two naked swords, 
two loaded pistols, and at the side of his bed several 
guns, and a chest full of other fire-arms. He was 
often heard to complain that his father had deprived 
him of his bride. On Christmas evening he confessed 
to a priest that he had resolved to murder a man. 
The priest, therefore, refused him absolution. The 
prior of the monasteiy of Atocha artfully drew from 
him expressions from which it could be inferred that j 
he meffitated an attempt upon his own father. The i 
confession was then communicated to the king, who 
exclaimed, * I am the man whom my son intends to 
murder; but I shall take measures to prevent it.' 
Thus Philip, impelled by hatred or fear, hj policy or 
superstition, resolved on the destruction of his only 
son, in whom he saw only a criminal, unworthy of 
the crown. On the night of Jan. 18, 1568, while 


Don Carlos was buried in a deep sleep. Count Lerms 
entered his chamber and removed hk arms. Then 
appeared the king, preceded by Buy Gomez de Silva> 
the Duke of Feria, the grand prior of the order ol 
St. John, brother of the Duke of Alva, and several 
officers of the guard, and state counciUors, Don 
Carlos still slept. They awoke him: he beheld the 
king his father, and exclaimed, * I am a dead man.' 
Then, addressing Philip, he said, ' Does your majesty 
wish to kill mel I am not mad, but reduced to 
despair by my sufferings.’ He conjured with tears 
those who were present to put him to death. * I am 
not come,’ answered the king, 'to put you to death, 
but to punish you as a father, and to bring you hack 
to your duty.’ He then commanded him to rise, 
deprived him of his domestics, ordered a box of 
papers under his bed to be seized, and committed 
him to the care of the Duke of Feria and six noble- 
men, enjoining them not to permit him to write nor 
tc 8}^ak with any one. These guards clothed Don 
Carlos in a mourning dress, took from his chamber 
the tapestry, the furniture, and even his bed, leaving 
him nothing but a mattress. Don Carlos, full of 
rage and despair, caused a large fire to be kindled, 
under pretext of the extreme cold of the winter, and 
threw himself suddenly into the fiaines. It was with 
difficulty that he was rescued. He attempted by 
turns to finish his life by thirst, by hunger, by eating 
to excess. After Philip had endeavoured to justify 
his measures to the po))e and the principal sovereigns 
of Europe, and had also given notice to the superior 
clergy, to the courts of justice, and to the cities of 
his empire, of what had passed, he referred the case 
of the prince, not to the Inquisition, but to the coun- 
cil of state, under the direction of Cardinal Espinosa, 
who was state councillor, grand inquisitor, and pre- 
sident of the junta of Castile. This court is said, 
after a minute examination and hearing many wit- 
nesses, to have condemned him to death. Other 
accounts, however, state that he died of a malignant 
I fever before any judgment was passed, after having 
taken the sacrament with much devotion, and having 
asked his father's pardon, 2<lth July, 1568. The 
melancholy fate of Don Carlos has served as a 
subject for several tragedies — those of Schiller, Al- 
fieri, Otway, and Campistron. 

CARLOS DE BOURBON, Don Maria Isidor, 
the second son of Charles IV. of Spain and brother 
of Ferdinand VII., was bom on 29th March, 1788. 
In 1808 he was compelled by Napoleon along with 
his brother, who had now succeeded to the throne, 
to renounce all claims to the succession, and was 
detained with Ferdinand in captivity at Valen^ay in 
France till 1814. In 1816 he married Maria Fran- 
cisca d’Assis, daughter of John VL of Portugal, his 
brother the King of Spain having at the same time 
espoused another daughter of John as his second 
wife. This last marriage, like Ferdinand’s first, 
having turned out unprc^uctive of issue, a prospect 
opened to Don Carlos of succeeding to the cn)wn, 
which almost assumed the shape of a^olute certainty 
when a third marriage contracted by Ferdinand 
proved equally unsuccessful with the two former in 
producing an heir to the Spanish monarchy. On 
the death of Ferdinand's third wife in 1829 he 
again married, and, by a pragmatic sanction, the 
oontingency of a female heir was provided for by the 
repeal of the Salic law, which excluded such from the 
tbmne. On 10th October, 1 830, Maria Isabella, after- 
wards Queen of Spain, was bom. In 1832 Don Carlos* 
party succeeded by taking advantage of the king’s 
imbroile condition to obtain a repeal of the pragmatic 
sanction; but this advantage was only temporary, as 
Ferdinand disowned his on recovering the use 
of his reason. The following year Don Carlos was 
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•ziled with h!i wile to Portugal; mnd lieving rafneed to 
retain from thenoe to be present at the tidung of the 
oath of aJlegWce to the young queen, he was com- 
manded by Ferdinand to retire to the Papal States. 
On 29th September, 1838, Ferdinand VII. died, and 
a few days afterwaids his consort the queen-regent 
repeated the order to his brother to quit the country. 
The latter, however, now announced himself as legiti- 
mate King of Spain, and was recogniz^ as such 
by a considerable party who excited a civil war in 
his favour, and thenceforward were designated by 
the title of CarlUta, (See Spain.) After a course 
of hostilities extending over several years with vary- 
ing success, he found himself obliged m 1839 to take 
shelter in France. In the meantime he and his 
descendants had been formally excluded from the 
succession by a vote of the Cortes in 1836. On arriv- 
ing in France the castle of Bourges was assigned him 
as a residence, and he was also detained a prisoner 
there for a considerable time owing to his refusal to 
make the renunciations demanded of him. In 1845 he 
resigned his claims in favour of his eldest son, and in 
1847 was permitted to take up his abode in Trieste, 
where he died on 1 0th March, 1 855. His eldest son, 
Don Carlos, was long resident in London, and in 
1850 married Maria Carolina Ferdinanda, a sister of 
Ferdinand II., king of Naples. On more than one 
occasion he endeavoured to excite an insurrection in 
his favour in his native country, but these attempts 
were always frustrated. In 1 860, when he made his 
last venture, he and his army were taken prisoners 
by the troops of Isabella. The rebel general was 
shot, and Don Carlos liberated only on condition of 
solemnly renouncing all claims to the crown — an act 
which he repudiated when he got out of the hands 
of his enemies. He died at Trieste in 1861. The 
Carlist claims are at present represented by another 
Don ( ^arlos, a nephew of the preceding, born in 1848. 
He was at the head of a formidable insurrection in 
Spain in 1873-76. See Spain. 

CAHLOW, an inland county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster, suiruunded by Kildare, Wicklow, 
Wexfonl, Kilkenny, and Queen’s County. It is 
generally level or undulating except in the south- 
eastern parts. The chief rivers are the Slaney and 
Barrow. From the remarkable fertility of its soil it 
is altogether an agricultural county, producing a great 
deal of butter, com, flour, and other agricultural 
produce for ex jwrtation. Agriculture is here carried 
on with as much skill and knowledge of recent improve- 
ments as anywhere in Ireland, and there is less pov- 
erty than in most parts. Carlow comprises an area of 
346 square miles or 221,334 acres, of which 195,831 
are arable. The county returns one member to 
ParUament. Pop. in 1891, 41,964; in 1901, 37,723. 

CARLOW, capital of above county, on the left 
bank of the Barrow, 34 miles s.w. of Dublin, with 
which it is connected by railway and canaL It has 
two principal streets intersecting at right angles. A 
bridge of five arches leads over the Barrow to the 
suburban village of Graigue, in Queen’s County. 
The principal public buildings are the churches, the 
Roman Catholic college, three convents, barracks, a 
lunatic asylum, a court-house, town-hall, union work- 
house, an infirmaiy, and a fever hospital It is 
lighted by electricity, and has an excellent water- 
snpply. There is a large new cemetery. Carlow is 
the principal mart for the agricultural produce of the 
surrounding country, and carries on an extensive 
trade in com, malt, butter, &c. Till 1885 it sent 
a member to the House of Commons. On a rising 
ground to the south stand the ruins of the ancient 
castle of Carlow, still presenting a very imposing 
appearance. Pop. in 1881, 7185; in 1891, 6619. 
CARLO WITZ, or Kaslowitz, a town of Austrian 


Slavonia^ on the Danube, 7 miles 8.V. Feterwardein; 
pop. 5800. It is the tee of a Greek archbishop, the 
head of the dissenting Greeks in the Austrian do- 
ntinions. It is the centre of a famous wine-growing 
district. This town is remarkable for a peace con- 
cluded here in 1699 between Leopold I., Emperor of 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Venice, and the Turks. 
By this peace the emperor received Transylvania 
and Slavonia; Poland received back Kaminiec, Po- 
dolia, and the Ukraine ; Venice retained the con- 
quered Morea; Russia, Azoph. Here, too, Prince 
Eugene defeated the Turks iu 1716. 

CARLSBAD (Charles’s Bath), in the Kingdom 
of Bohemia, one of the most famous watering-places 
in the world, is situated in a deep, narrow valley of 
the river TepL It is said that Charles IV. dis- 
covered the warm springs here in 1358, during a 
chase, and having experienced their healing eitects, 
he built a castle, round which houses gradually 
accumulated. The town has a permanent pop. 
of about 12,000. Ample provision has been made 
for the amusement of the visitors of this place 
Fine buildings have been erected, and beautiful pro- 
menades laid out A great many strangers are 
attracted here every year, the number in recent 
years reaching 16,000. A congress of the German 
powers was held here 1819-20 at which were passed 
resolutions restrictive of the liberty of the press and 
liberal principles in general 

CARLSBITRG, or Karlsbdrg (ancient A pulum), 
a town of Transylvania, on the right bank of the 
Maros, 33 miles n.w. of Hermannstadt, with 7338 in- 
habitants. It consists of an upper and a lower town, 
situated on opposite sides of the river, and communi- 
cating by a long bridge. It is defended by a citadel, 
and has a cathedral with a number of ancient monu- 
ments, a mint where the gold and silver obtained in 
Transylvania are purified aud coined, an observatory 
with a good collection of instruments, an excellent 
library, a theological college, a gymnasium, normal 
school, arsenal, barracks, &c. 

CAJILSCRONA, or Karlbkrona (Charles’s 
Crown), a seaport at the southern extremity of 
Sweden, on the Baltic, capital of the Ian or province 
of Blekinge or Carlscrona. It stands on several 
rocky islets connected with one another and with the 
mainland by bridges, has broad, clean, hut somewhat 
steep streets, with houses mostly built of wood. The 
harbour is safe and spacious, the entrance protected 
by forts. As the chief Swedish naval station the 
town largely depends on the trade thereby occasioned, 
but it has also a considerable export trade iu timber, 
tar, potash, tallow, &c. Pop. (1890), 20.013. 

CARLSHAMN (Charles’s Haven), a seaport town, 
Sweden, 27 miles w. of Carlscrona, in a beautiful val- 
ley at the mouth of the Mie-A. It is prettily and 
regularly built, and its square market-place, planted 
on all sides wi^ trees, has a fine appearance. It has 
an elegant townbouse, a good harbour, and an active 
trade. Timber and articles of timber constitute the 
chief exports. The manufactures are, sail-cloth, 
sacking, tobacco, leather, &c. ; and there is also 
some ship-building. Pop. (1890), 7191. 

CARLSRUHE (Charles’s Rest), the capital of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, was laid out in 1715, and is 
one of the most regularly-built towns in Europe. 
The castle of the grand-duke stands in the centre of 
the city, and from this point a number of streets 
radiate at regular distances from each other, thus 
forming a kind of star. Other streets intersect these 
in panulel circles. The roads leading to the city cor- 
respond to this regular disposition, which, as is apt to 
be the case in stripy regular cities, often leaves upon 
the traveller the impression of monotony rather than 
that of agreeable order. The city is ornamented 
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with teyeral beautiful public buildings. The court 
library contains 150,000 volumes; there are also here 
several valuable museums and cabinets, a botanic 
ffarden, several institutions for the promotion of 
literature and the fine arts, and sundry industrial 
establishment such as a foundry and electro-plating 
work, an engine factory, a carriage work. &c. Pop. 
(1890), 73,496. b y 

CAJEILSTAD, a town, Sweden, capital of the liin 
of same name, on an island in Lake Wener formed by 
the two mouths of the Klar, and connected with the 
mainland by a bridge across either stream. It is 
beautifully situated, reralarly built, is the seat of a 
bishop, and has a cathedral, gymnasium, town-house, 
Ac., and some trade. Pop. (189C)), 8716. 

GARLSTADT, a town of Austria, in Croatia, 
84 miles b.w. of Agram, agreeably situated in a per- 
fectly level and richly-cultivated plain near the junc- 
tion of the Kulpa, Korana, and Dobra, which are 
here navigable. It consists of the town proper and 
the citadel, together with the suburb of Dubovacz. 
It is tolerably well built, and has an important 
trade. Pop. (1890), 5559. 

CARLSTADT, Andreas Rudolf (so called from 
his native town, Carlstadt, in Franconia, where he 
was bom in 1480), is celebrated in the history of 
the Reformation for his fanaticism as well as his 
misfortunes. He was appointed professor of theology 
at Wittenberg in 1513. His learning enabled him to 
render great support to Luther in his first steps for 
the introduction of a reformation. In 1520 he was 
included in the bull which condemned Luther ; and 
his spirited appeal from the pope to a general council, 
of which he gave the first example, as well as his 
opinion, openly expressed, in favour of the marriage 
of the priesthood, which soon gained ground, was 
among the many proofs which he gave of his zeal for 
the Information. Whilst Luther was at Wartburg 
Carlstadt’ s zeal urged him to acts of violence. He 
even instigated the people and students to the destruc- 
tion of the altars and the images of the saints, greatly 
to the displeasure of Luther, who lost the friendship 
of Carlst^t by his opposition to his excesses. In 
1524 he declared himself publicly the opponent of 
Luther, who had preached at J ena against the dis- 
turbances which he had excited, so that the Elector 
Frederick banished him from the country in Septem- 
ber, 1524. Carlstadt upon this commenced the con- 
troversy respecting the sacrament, denying, in oppo- 
sition to Luther, the bodily presence of Christ in the 
sacramental elements, and recognizing in the rite a 
token of remembrance simply. This controversy 
was carried on with the bitterest animosity; and 
Zwinglius having declared himself in favour of Carl- 
stadt’ s doctrine, a dispute commenced between the 
Swiss and Wittenberg theologians, which ended in 
the separation of the Calvinists and Lutherans. 
Carlstadt in the meantime, being suspected, not 
without reason, of having taken part in the revolt of 
the peasants in Franconia, was obliged to wander 
through Germany, and being ultimately reduced to 
extreme distress, sought relief of Luther, who pro- 
cured him an asylum at Eemberg, on condition that 
he should refrain from the expression of his opinions. 
Here he lived nearly three years. His restless mind, 
however, soon led him to break his promise, by the 
publication of some writings in 1528; and he even 
went so far as to plot against Luther’s person. To 
escape from the consequences of his conduct he re- 
paired to Switzerland at the end of the same year, 
where he was appointed vicar of Altstadt, in the 
valley of the Rhine; in 1530, deacon at Zurich; and 
in 1584, vicar and professor of theology at Basel, 
where he died in 1541 or 1548. 

CARLYLE, Alxxandsr, D.D., a divine of the 


Scottish Church, was bom on 26th Januaiy, 1722, 
in pumfriesshi]^ where his father was a parish 
minister. He was educated at the universiues of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and afterwards studied 
at the University of Leyden. Having been licensed 
as a preacher, in 1747 he was presented to the 
parish of Inveresk, in Mid Lothian. Here he con- 
tinued to the end of his life, which terminated on 
25th August, 1805. His wife and children all pre- 
deceased him. Dr. Carlyle was one of the leaders of 
the Moderate party in the Scottish church, the party 
which, during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ruled with mirh predominating sway, and in- 
cluded the names of Robertson, Blair, and Home 
among its members. As an eloquent debater and skil- 
ful ecclesisistical leader in the General Assembly he 
had no rivaL He strenuously resisted all attempts to 
give additional influence to the popular element in 
ecclesiastical matters. Notwithstanding his literary 
abilities, he never came forward as a claimant before 
the public for any literary honours. He, however, 
left behind him a well-known autobiography, which, 
though commenced in his seventy- ninth year, is 
a singularly interesting production, both from the 
vigour and sprightliness of its style, and the pic- 
tures which it presents of Scottish society in the 18tb 
century. After remaining long in manuscript it was 
published in 1860, under the editorship of John Hill 
Burton. 

CARLYLE, Thomas, the greatest writer that 
Scotland has produced since the time of Sir Walter 
Scott, and one of the greatest English writers of the 
nineteenth century, was born 4th December, 1795, in 
the village of Ecclefechan, in the parish of Hoddara, 
Dumfriesshire. He was the eldest son of James 
Carlyle, a mason and afterwards a farmer. James 
Carlyle was a serious God-fearing man of great intel- 
lectual power, while his wife, Margaret Aitken, the 
future writer’s mother, is represented to have been 
affectionate, pious, and intelligent. The elder Car- 
lyle was a member of the dissenting body known as 
the Relief Church, and intended his son Thomas for 
a minister of this church, with which object he was 
carefully educated at the parish school and after- 
wards at the burgh school of Annan. When only 
in his fifteenth year (in 1810) he was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he studied under 
such professors as Leslie, Playfair, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown. Here he developed a strong taste for mathe- 
matics, a study in which he attained great proficiency. 
Having renounced the idea of becoming a minister, 
after finishing his curriculum (in 1814) he became 
a teacher for about four years, first at Annan, after- 
wards at Kirkcaldy, where he conducted the burgh 
school, and left behind him the character of an over- 
stem disciplinarian. At the latter place the cele- 
brated Edward Irving, whom he had first met during 
his school-boy days at Annan, was then also acting 
as a teacher, and the two became very intimate friends. 
In 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, where he sup. 
ported himself by literary work, devoted much time 
to the study of German, and went through a varied 
and extensive course of reading in history, poetry, 
romance, and other fields. His first literary pro- 
ductions were short biographies and other articles 
for the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, an extensive work 
edited by Brewster. Alter three years of hard work 
and poverty in Edinburgh his health broke down, 
and he retired for a time to his father’s farm in Dum- 
friesshire. He was next engaged to act as tutor to 
the sons of Mr. Duller, one of whom was afterwards 
honourably known in public life. This post he held 
for about two years. 

During this period his career as an author may 
be said to have really begun, with the issue in 
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■Mmihly porticm of his Life of SohUler In the 
London Magsane, in 1823, this woric being en- 
larged and published eeparatelj in 1825. In 1824 
he published a translation of Legendre*8 G^me- 
try, with an essay on proportion by himself pre- 
fix^ which Prof. De Morgan characterized as 

* thoughtful and ingenious, as good a substitute^ for 
the fifth book of Euclid as co^d have b^n given 
in the space.’ The same year appeared his transla- 
tion of GU>ethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Appr^tioeship. 
This work, which like the others mentioned was 
anonymous, was on the whole favourably received, 
though some critics objected to the translator’s too 
great fondness for German idioms. During his tutor- 
ship he stayed some time in London (in 1824), where 
Irving then was. He was next engaged in trans- 
lating specimens of the German romance writers, 
published in 4 vols. in 1827. In 1826 he married 
Miss Jane Bailie Welsh, daughter of a doctor at 
Haddington, and a lineal descendant of John Knox. 
After his marriage he resided for a time in Edin- 
burgh, and then withdrew to a farm in Dumfries- 
shire belonging to his wife, about 15 miles from the 
town of Dumfries. This place, Craigenputtock, he 
describes in a letter to Goethe (written in 1828), as 

* the loneliest nook in Britain, an oasis in a wilder- 
ness of heath and rock, among the granite hills and 
the black morasses which stretch westward through 
Galloway almost to the Irish Sea.* Here he wrote 
a number of critical and biographical articles for 
various periodicals, such as the Edinburgh Ileview, 
the Foreign Quarterly, and Fraser’s Magazine ; and 
here was written Sartor Besartus, the most original 
of his works, the one which first brought him fame, 
and which has had perhaps a greater infiuence on 
the minds of readers than any single work that 
could be named. The writing of Sartor Kesartus 
occupied pf)rtiona of several years. It seems to 
have been finished in 1831, but the publishers were 
shy of it, and it was not given to the public till 
1883-34, through the medium of Fraser’s Magazine. 
The whimsical title of this work (literally. The 
’J ailor Bepatched) is a translation of that of an old 
Scottish song (The Tailor Done over). The book 
professes to be an exi>o8ition for English readers of 
a new philosophy, the philosophy of clothes, first 
thought out and expounded by Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh (Devil’s Dirt, Asaf(ctida), professor of things 
in general m the German university town of 
Weissnichtwo (Know-not-where, Scotch Kenna- 
quhair) ; with biographical particulars regarding the 
professor, and miscellaneous thoughts, reflections, and 
speculations of his not strictly connected with his 

{ )hiloBophy. The professor of course is really Car- 
yle himself, and the work is to some extent auto- 
mographical. It is inspired by a distinctly didactic 
purpose, preaching through its wonderful intermix- 
ture of the humorous, the grotesque, the sublime, 
the pathetic, the solemn, the profound, W'elded to- 
gether by a poetic or even a prophetic spirit, the 
doctrines of truthfulness, obedience, duty, work, and 
above all hatred of sham. 

The publication of Sartor (to which no authors 
name was originally attached) soon made Carlyle 
famous, and on his removal to London early in 
1834 he became a prominent member of a brilliant 
literary circle embracing J<fim Stuart Mill, Leigh 
Hunt, John Sterling, Julius Charles and Augustus 
William Hare, Maurice, and his old pupil Charles 
BuUer. He fixed hJs ab(^e at Cheyne Bow, Chelsea, 
where his life henceforth was mainly spent His 
next work of importance was on the French Revolu- 
tion, published in 1837. This, though a work of 
immen se research, is hardly a history in the ordinary 
aense of the term ; it is rather a series of powerful 


{detures, in which we see taking place the ohief 
events and are made intimately acquainted with the 
ebdef actors of that stormy period. Of it the West- 
minster Review remarked, * No work of greater 
genius,^ either historical or poetical, has been pro- 
duced in this country for many years.’ TTie first 
volume of the French Revolution, while still only in 
MS., was unfortunately burned while in John S. 
Mill’s possession, and the author had immediately to 
set to work and write it over again. About this 
time, ahd on one or two subsequent years, he delivered 
several series of lectures, the most important of these. 
On Heroes and Hero-worship, being published in 
1840. Chartism, published in 1839, and Past and 
Present, in 1843, were small works bearing more or 
less on the affairs of the time. In 1845 appeared liis 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations, a work of great research, and brilliantly 
successful in vindicating the character of the great 
Protector. In 1850 came out his Latter-day Pam- 
phlets, a series of tracts dealing with political 
subjects, and assailing with extraordinary vehe- 
mence, not to say vinilence, the most prominent 
institutions and characteristics of modem England 
and its people. This work was very repulsive to 
many from the exaggeration of its language, and its 
advocacy of harsh and coercive measures. He next 
wrote a life of his friend John Sterling, published 
in 1851, and regarded as a finished and artistic per- 
formance. 

The largest and most laborious work of his life, 
The History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Fred- 
erick the Great, next appeared, the first two volumes 
in 1858, the second two in 1862, and the last two in 
1865, and after this time little came from his pen. 
His choice of Frederick as a hero strikes most people 
as a little remarkable, a feeling that the author was 
himself prepared for. He gives as his reasons for 
selecting him for historical treatment that he was 
the man that did almost the only real and substantial 
work in his century ; tliut there was nothing of the 
hypocrite or sham about him; and that *How this 
man, officially a king withal, comj)ort6d himself in the 
eighteenth century, and managed nut to be a liar 
and charlatan as his century was, deserves to be seen 
a little by men and kings, and may silently have 
didactic meanings in it.’ He is reported to have said 
in conversation that he had tried to put a little 
humanity into Frederick, but found it hard work. 
Of the immense labour and research shown in this 
work, of the descriptive and narrative power displayed 
on almost every page, of the vividness with which a 
portrait is drawn, or an event put before us, it is 
almost impossible to 8[)eak too highly. At the some 
time it can hardly be denied that too often the 
author’s powers as a skilled advocate have been en- 
listed in favour of ‘Vater Fritz’ and his doings. 
Frederick the Great was soon translated into Ger- 
man, and has naturally been popular in Germany. 

In 1 866, having been elected Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, he delivered an installation address 
to the students Gn the Choice of Books. While 
still in Scotland the sad news reached him that his 
wife had died suddenly in London. This was a 
severe blow to Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle, besides being 
a woman of exceptional intellect, was a most devoted 
and affectionate wife. On her tombstone beside the 
abbey church of Haddington he has recorded her 
virtues and his sorrow for her loss, stating that at 
her death his light was as if gone out. From this 
time his productions were mostly articles or letters 
on topics of the day, including Shooting Niagara; 
and After? in which he gave vent to his serious mis- 
givings as to the results of the Reform Bill of 1867 
An unimportant historical sketch. The Early Kings 
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of Norway, appeared in 1874, but was written long 
before. Carlyle died at Chele^ February 6th, 1 881, 
and was buried at Ecclefechan. He left the estate 
of Graigenputtock to the University of Edinburgh, 
settling that the income from it should form ten 
bursaries to be annually competed for — five for pro- 
ficiency in mathematioi and five for classics (inclumng 
English). In 1 881 Carlyle’s Keminiscences connected 
with the earlier part of his life were published by 
J . A. Froude, who also published a biography of Car- 
lyle (1882-84, 4 vols.), and edited the Letters and 
Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle (1883). In the last- 
named year was published the Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson between 1834 and 1872. 

Carlyle’s command over the English language was 
greater than that of almost any other prose writer, 
and his style was unhiue. It has been called un- 
natural, a distortion of the English language, a mere 
literary device or affectation to attract notice; but this 
is but a su|)erficial criticism. That it is often eccen- 
tric, often uncouth, often rugged, often extravagant, 
may be admitted ; but one who studies it cannot but 
recognize that it was so only as being the natural 
vehicle of expressing his thoughts. It grew and 
developed as the writer grew and developed, and in 
his hands was an instrument of unsurpassable power. 
As to the infiiience exercised by his writings we may 
quote the following estimate from a distinguished 
and discriminating American critic (J. R. I^well): 

‘ Though not the safest of guides in politics or prac- 
tical philosophy, his value as an inspirer and awakener 
cannot be overestimated. It is a power which 
belongs only to the highest order of minds, for it is 
none but a divine fire that can so kindle and irradiate. 
The debt due him from those who listened to the 
teachings of his prime for revealing to them what 
sublime reserves of jiower even the humblest may 
find in manliness, sincerity, and self-reliance, can be 
paid with nothing short of reverential gratitude.’ 

CARMAGNOLE, a name applied in the early 
times of the French Republic (1792-93) to a song and 
a dance, by which it was accompanied. The song con- 
tained thiiiieen couplets and the following refrain : — 

Damons la oarmagnole 

Vive le son, vive le sou 

Daiisons la carmagnole, 

Vive le son du canon. 

The appellation originated, probably, from the 
name given to a peculiar form of vest worn by the 
Confederates of Marseilles, who came to Paris, Aug. 
1792, to co-operate with the revolutionaries of the 
capital The author and composer of the song are 
m^nown. It is notable simply for its historic^ as- 
sociations; not for the intrinsic merits of words or 
music. The song and dance were first used at the 
time of the indignation of the people on account of 
the veto allowed to the king on the resolves of the 
National Assembly. The carmagnole was commonly 
sung and danced at popular festivals, executions, and 
eruptions of popular discontent. Afterwards the 
name was also applied to the national guards, who 
wore a dress of a peculiar cut, and to the enthusiastic 
supporters of the revolution. Several members of the 
National Convention — Barhre, for instance — by way 
of jest, gave this name to their communications to 
the assembly . — PetUs carmagndet was a name given 
by the people in Paris to boys who swept chimneys 
snd blacked boots, chiefiy Savoyards. 

CARMARTHEN, or Caermarthex, a maritime 
county. South Wales, and the largest of all the Welsh 
counties, having Cardigan on the N., the Bristol 
Channel and part of Glamorgan on the s., Pembroke 
on the w., and Brecknock on the B. ; extreme length, 
58 miles; breadth, 35 miles; area, 594,405 acres. It 


is of a mountainous character j^nerally, bnt not so 
rugged as some of the other V^lsh counties, neither 
are the mountains so high. Some of the vales are 
beautiful and extensive, particularly that of Towy, 
which is 30 miles in length. The principal river is 
the Tywi or Towy, which rises in Cardiganshire. 
This river and the Tave are the only navigable 
streams in the county. A large part of the county 
is waste ; but the valleys are fertile, and numerous 
herds of small black cattle are reared on the hillw , 
About three-fourths of the total acreage is under 
crops, bare fallow, and grass. The mineral products of 
the county are iron, lead, coal, and limestone. There 
are no manufactures of any consequence. The county 
returns two members to the Bouse of Commons. 
Pop. in 1891, 130,566; in 1901, 135,325. 

CARMARTHEN, or Caermarthkn (Welsh, Coer 
Fyrddyn)^ a town, South Wales capital of above 
county, 9 miles from Carmarthen Bay, Bristol Chan- 
nel, and 14 miles N.w. of Llanelly, on a moderate 
eminence on the right bank of the Towy, over whirii 
there is a spacious bridge of seven arches. It has 
tolerably straight streets, and the houses are mostly 
well built, some of stone and some r)f brick. The 
principal buildings are— the county hall, St. Peter’s 
church, an ancient edifice containing numerous an- 
tique and curious monuments ; St. David's church, a 
plain substantial structure. I’here are also a monu- 
ment to Sir Thomas Pictcm, and a well-executed 
statue of General Nott, a native of the place. Be- 
sides the established churches there are numerous 
places of worship belonging to other denominations. 
Of public and private schools the most prominent 
are the South Wales Training College, Sir I’homas 
Powell’s Free Grammar-school, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar-school, &c. There are also two infirmaries, 
and a literary and scientific institution. The shipping 
trade has greatly decreased since the opening of the 
South Wales Railway. There are some tin and lead 
works, cloth manufactories, and iron-foundries, and 
the salmon fishery is extensive. With Llanelly it 
returns a member to the House of Commons. Pop. 
in 1881, 10,514; in 1901, 9935. 

CARMEL, a mountain in Palestine, constituting 
part of Lebanon, on the southern frontier of Galilee, 
in the pashalic of Acca. It consists of several rich, 
woody heights, separated by fertile and habitable 
valleys within a circuit of about 28 miles, and ter- 
minates at the mouth of the Kishon in a lovely plain, 
which forms the southern coast of the Gulf of Ptole- 
mais or Acca, on the Mediterranean. Upon different 
parts of this mountain there are ruins of churches and 
monasteries from the time of the Christian kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and the cave which, according to tra- 
dition, was inhabited by the prophet Elijah. 

CARMELITES, or Order of Our Lady op 
Mount Carmel, a religious order ft>unded on Mount 
Carmel in 1156. In 1209 Albert, patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, fixed the rule of the order, which, among 
other things, forbade the holding of property and the 
eating of meat, and imposed a strict fast (except on 
Sundays) from the Exaltation of the Cross to Easter. 
The advance of Mohammedanism forced the Car- 
melites to leave Palestine, and they therefore settled 
about 1238 in Cyprus and elsewhere. In 1245 they 
held their first chapter at Aylesford in Hampshire, 
and appointed as their general St. Simon Stock, 
an Englishman. Under his government the order 
rapidly extended throughout Europe, becoming at 
the same time less severe in its discipline; and in 
1247 Innocent IV. confirmed them as an order of 
mendicant friars. In 1431 Eugenius IV. still further 
relaxed the rule of the order, especially in regard 
to meat-eating; but since many convents refused 
to accept this change a distinction came to be re- 
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cognized between Observantines, adhering to the rule 
of Innocent lY., and Conventuals, who accepted 
Eugeniufl’s changes. John Soreth, a general of the 
order, founded an associated order of Carmelite 
nuns in 1452; of these perhaps the most famous is the 
Spanish St. Teresa, who in the sixteenth century 
introduced more rigorous observances into many 
Carmelite convents, both of men and of women. 
Those who accepted her changes were known as 
Discalced Carmelites, from their habit of going 
barefooted. In 1593 Clement VIII. separated them 
from the other Carmelites and placed them under a 
general of their own. At present there is a house 
of Discalced friars in Kensington, besides nunneries 
at various places. In Ireland, too, there are several 
Carmelite convents. 

CARMINATIVES, medicines obtained chiefly 
from the vegetable kingdom, and used as remedies 
for flatulence. They are said to derive their name 
from the Latin word carmen^ from their often oper- 
ating almost instantaneously, like a chirm. The 
g.’ises generated in the intestinal canal are chiefly the 
result of indigestion, and hence the persons most 
affected by them are infants, whose stomachs are 
generally feeble, and individuals who lead a sedentary 
me. Plants [>os8es8ed of an aromatic principle, in 
consequence of the volatile oil which they contain, 
give relief not only when taken internally, but some- 
times even when applied externally to the surface of 
the stomach. Sometimes the oil itself, or the tincture 
of the plants dropped upon sugar, is administered. 
These, however, are only temporary remedies, and 
the true cure is in the adoption of a regimen by 
which the digestive process is improved, and more 
especially by regular and daily exercise in the open 
air. 

CARMINE, the most splendid of all the red 
colours, is made from the cochineal insect, or Ooccua 
cacti. The finest is that which is thrown down from 
an aqueous infusion by chloride of tin. This after 
depositing is collected and dried. The operations 
require the greatest care, for the brilliancy of the 
colour is affected by the weather, light, and tempera- 
ture. The colour produced by alum has a darker 
tint, and constitutes lake. Carmine^ or carminic acid, 
is also the name given by chemists to the colouring 
matter of cochineal. I’he acid is a purplish body, 
extremely soluble in water and in alcohol. It forms 
■alts with the heavy metals, and it yields various 
products when acted on by chlorine, nitric acid, and 
other re-agents. See Coccus. 

CARMONA (ancient Carwo), a town, Spain, Anda- 
lusia, 20 miles e.n.e. of Seville, on a height overlook- 
ing a large plain covered with olive-trees. Pop. 
17,421. It is walled and well built, containing 
many handsome mansions belonging to the nobility, 
who, though usually resident in Seville, 8(>eud part 
of the year here. The principal square is well 
planted, and, among other edifices, possesses a hand- 
some Gothic church with a lofty spire. Another 
conspicuous object is a Moorish castle, flanked with 
massy towers, and there are two old Roman gates. 
The manufactures are chiefly woollen hats, leather, 
and earthenware. 

CARMONTEL, or Carmontelle, a French poet, 
known by his Proverbes Dramatiques (ten vols.); 
bom in 1717 at Paris ; died 1806. These little pieces 
are without much connection in themselves, being, in 
fact, only a series of dramatic scenes, but are well 
adapted for private theatres. The fertility of Car- 
montel was as extraordinary as his ease in writing. 
He is said to have left, besides bis printed works and 
his pieces for the theatre, more than a hundred vol- 
umes of manuscripts. 

CARNAC, a village, France, in the department of 


Morbihan, on a height near the coast, 15 miles 8.1. 
of Lorient, and remarkable for the Di^dioal monu- 
ments in its vicinity. These consist of about 1000 
rude blocks of gray granite, some of which are up- 
wards of 18 feet high, standing on end in the midst 
of a wide heath. They are in the form of impolished 
obelisks, with the vertex reversed, and are arranged 
in eleven lines, forming ten avenues, with a curved 
row at one end. There are many gaps in the linM ; 
almost every house and wall in the vicinity is seem- 
ingly built from this artificial quarry. They are 
evidently of very ancient date, but their origin is 
unknown. 

CARNALLITE. A double chloride of magnesium 
and potassium (2MgClg2ECl 12H,0), forms the 
chief part of, and has given its name to, the upper- 
most division of the great salt deposit of Stass^rt. 
The carnallite region, which contains a number of 
minerals besides carnallite, was previously called 
Ahraamsalz — ^that is, ^refuse salt,’ or the salt which 
was put aside in mining for the rock-salt, that forms 
the lowest stratum of the deposit. But the large 
amount of potassic salts which the carnallite region 
contains has gradually made the abraum-salt the most 
valuable part of the whole mines, and the operations 
on the large scale for the extraction of the potassic 
salts have grown to such an extent, that in a compara- 
tively short time they have converted Stassfurt from 
a little village into the centre of a great industry. 
Carnallite occurs l)oth of a white and red colour, 
associated with rock-salt, stassfurtite, and other min- 
erals, and inclosing scales of micaceous ferric oxide. 
It is crystalline and deliquescent. The potassic chlo- 
ride is extracted from it by a complicated series 
of solutions, during which cMoride and sulphate of 
magnesium, and rock-salt, are got rid of. The chlo- 
ride is used as a fertilizing agent, but it is also 
manufactured into nitrate, by decomposition with 
nitrate of sodium; and into carbonate, by Leblanc's 
process, the same as that by which common salt is 
converted into washing soda. The utilization of the 
carnallite has had a very marked effect in lowering 
the price of potassium salts, and especially of nitre, 
and in increasing the value of nitrate of sodium. 
See Stassfurt. 

CARNARVON, or Caernarvon, a maritime 
county of North Wales, having Carnarvon Bay on 
the w. ; Denbigh on the E. ; the island of Anglesea 
and the Irish Sea on the N.; and Cardigan Bay on 
the 8. Its extreme length, s.w. to N.E., is about 52 
miles; extreme breadth, 20 miles, although the greater 
portion of it does not exceed 7 or 8 miles on an aver- 
age; area, {$69,477 acres. This county is traversed 
throughout its whole length by lofty mountains, 
including the Snowdon range, whose highest peak 
is 3557 feet above the sea. There are other sum- 
mits varying from 1500 feet to more than 3000 
feet. Although, however, the most mountainous 
county in Wales, there are many tracts of low and 
fertile land, some of it affording rich pasturage, and 
other parts bearing large crops of barley and oats. 
Dairy farming, and cattle, horse, and sheep breeding 
are, however, the principal occupations of the farmer. 
The cattle and sheep are of a small breed. I^ead 
and copper ores have been found in the mountainous 
districts, and some attempts have been made to work 
them, but with little success. It has been otherwise 
with the slate quarries at Bethesda, Llanberis, and 
Nantlle, which have been extensively and profitably 
worked. Large quantities of this slate, which is of 
the finest quality, are exported. Agriculture, though 
not so far behind as in some of the other counties of 
Wales, is still in an extremely ’ «ickward state. 
buildings and cottages are often in bad condition, 
though both buUdi^ and implements have been 
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much improved in modem times. It sends two 
members to the House of Commons. Pop. in 1881, 
119,849; in 1891, 118,204; in 1901, 126,835. 

CARNABYON, or Caernabvon, a seaport town 
and parliamentary borough, North Wales, on the 8.S. 
side of the Menai Strait, and capital of the above 
oounty, 209 miles N.w. London. The ancient walls 
thrown around it by Edward I., and flanked by round 
towers, are still pretty entire. Within there are ten 
narrow but regular streets; outside many new and 
handsome houses have been built of late years, and 
some spacious streets formed. The town is well 
lighted with gas, and is abundantly supplied with 
water. The magnificent castle or [)alace of Edward 
I., and in which Edward II. was born, stands at the 
w. end of the town, almost overhanging the sea, and 
Is still externally entire. Great alterations have been 
made in its interior, with a view of partially restor- 
ing it to its original condition. Including its court- 
yards, &o., it covers about 2 acres of ground. The 
town is much frequented in the season by visitors. 
A beautiful promenade stretches along the Menai, 
and is much frequented. There are extensive iron- 
works in the town, which supply machinery for 
steamers, &c. The shipping trade is considerable, 
the port (estuary of the Heiont) admitting vessels of 
400 tons. The exports are slate, coal, and copper 
ore; the imports timber, colonial produce, Manchester 
and Birmingham goods, &c. Pop. in 1901, 9760. 

CAKNAITC, a country in Hindustan, lying along 
the coast of Coromandel, from Cape Comorin, in lat. 
8® to 16* N.; Ion. 77* to 81® E.; 560 miles in length, 
and from 40 to 1 1 0 in breadth. The Carnatic was con- 
quered by the British in 1788, but not finally ceded 
to us till 1801. The soil is generally sandy, and the 
climate is one of the hottest in India. A great por- 
tion of the land is rented by the Brahmans; all kinds 
of gprain and rice are cultivated, and sugar, indigo, 
and cotton to some extent. The majority of the in- 
habitants are Hindus, the Mohammedans being but 
thinly scattered over the country. The principal 
towns are Madras, Pondicherry, Cuddalore, Tan j ore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Peunar, the Palaur, and the Cau- 
very. 

CARNATION (from the Latin carOf carnis^ flesh) 
signifies, in the fine arts, the colouring of the skin of 
the human body. The use of carnation requires very 
attentive study and great skill in the artist. It 
varies with the sex of the individual, with the classes 
and countries to which the subjects belong, with the 
passions, the state of the health, &c. I'he cheeks 
are, in a healthy subject, of a lively red; the breast, 
neck, and upper part of the arms of a soft white ; the 
belly yellowish. At the extremities the colour be- 
comes colder, and at the joints assumes a violet tint, 
on account of the transparency of the skin. All these 
■hades require to be softly blended. Two faults in 
carnation are chiefly to be avoided — hardness, the 
fault of the masters of the fifteenth century, and too 
great weakness. Guido lleni not unfrequently 
painted his flesh so that it appeared almost bloodless. 
The French school has gone furthest in this respect. 
The flesh of the followers of this school often looks 
like porcelain or wax. Titian and Rubens are un- 
rivalled in carnation. 

CARNATION, a variety of the Dianthus caryo- 
phyllua or pink, much cultivated for its beautiful fmd 
■weet-scented double flowers. Those in most esteem 
with florists have a stem about 8 feet high, and flowers 
regularly formed, and marked with clear, well-defined 
■tripes, widening out towards the ends of the petals. 
According to their colours they are classed under the 
three he^s of flakes, which nave only one colour, 
disposed in stripes on a white ground; bozards, with 


stripes of two colours; and piootees, In which the 
edges of the petals are notch^ and spots instead of 
stripes are diffused, usually on a pale yellow ground. 

CAR1!^AD£S, an eminent Greek philosopher, 
founder of the third or new academy, was a native 
of Cyrene, in Africa, and is supposed to have been 
bom in the third year of the 141st Olympiad (218 
B.o.) He studied first under Diogenes the Stoic, but 
subsequently attended the lectures of Egesinus, who 
explained the doctrines of Arcesilaiis; and succeeding 
his master in the chair of the academy, he restored 
its reputation by softening the prevailing pyrrhonism 
and admitting practical probabilities. The doctrine 
of Carneades specifically was, that * as the senses, the 
understanding, and the imagination frequently de- 
ceive UB, they cannot be the infallible judges of tmth, 
but that from the impression made by the senses we 
infer appearances of truth, which, with respect to the 
conduct of life, are a sufficient guide.’ He was a 
strenuous opposer of Chrysippus, and attacked with 
great vigour the system of theology of the Stoics. 
He was an advocate of free-will against the fate of 
the same sect, and urged just the same difficulties in 
reconciling divine prescience with the freedom of 
human actions as have divided some contending sects 
of Christianity. One of the most distinguished 
events of his life was his being joined in an embassy 
to Rome with Diogenes the Stoic and Critolaus the 
Peripatetic, in order to gain the mitigatif)n of a fine 
levied by the Roman senate on the Athenians. This 
extraordinary embassy was successful, and Carneades 
so captivated the people by his eloquence, one day 
delivering a harangue in praise of justice, and on the 
next proving it to be an odious institution, that Cato 
the censor, fearful of its effect on the Roman youth, 
persuaded the senate to send the philosophers back 
to their schools without delay. In his latter years 
Carneades became totally blind; he died in the 
ninetieth year of his age, continually complaining of 
the shortness of life, and lamenting that the same 
nature which composed the human frame could dis- 
solve it. 

CARNELIAN. See Quartz. 

CARNIOLA (German, Krain), a duchy or pro- 
vince of Austria, between lat. 45® 10' and 46® 20' N.; 
and Ion. 13® 50' and 16® 25' s.; having Carinthia and 
Styria N. and e., Croatia and Lombardy s. and w\ ; 
area, 3856 English square miles. It is covered 
with lofty mountains, some of which are about 10,000 
feet high, and, generally speaking, is one of the most 
unfertile regions of the empire. Some districts, how- 
ever, produce considerable quantities of wheat, barley, 
wine, and, in the s., fruits of various kinds, and ex- 
cellent flax. Bees are numerous in South Camiola, 
and silkworms are reared. It has many small lakes, 
but few rivers of any importance. The largest is the 
Kulpa. There are some iron, lead, and quicksilver 
mines, the latter exceedingly rich. It abounds in 
clays and valuable stones, and in coal and marble. 
There are considerable manufactures of iron, fine 
linen, lace, woollen cloth, flannel, worsted stockings, 
leather, wooden articles, &a Its chief exports are 
steelwares, quicksilver, bats, linens, glasswares, wax, 
wine, flour, &c.; principal imports — salt, oil, fruit, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, cloths, cattle, &c. Camiola was 
made a duchy in the twelfth century, under the 
dominion of the Counts of Tyrol, who became extinct 
in 1885, and were succeeded by the Earls of Goerz. 
After the treaty of Vienn^ in 1809, it was ceded to 
France, and incorporated in the Kingdom of Blyria. 
In 1814 it came again into the possession of Austria. 
Capital, Laibach. The inhabitants are industrious 
and temperate. Pop. in 1890, 498,890. 

CARNIVAL. The same views which led men to 
propitiate the higher invisible powers by gifts, sacri- 
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Bcai, and purificationa^ ako introduoed fasts, absd- 
^henoa from pleaaiua, and penaaeea. By fait ia 
BAant an abetinenoe from the usual means of nour- 
ishment, in order to mortify the appetites, and 
thereby to propitiate the Deity. In every nation of 
fanportfmce customs of this kind are found. Their 
hii^rical origin is in the religious customs of the 
East, where the priests were originally the physicians 
of the people, and prescribed these fasts as a part 
of the regimen necessary in this warm region, as well 
as from religious views. Fasts are observed to this 
day in the East The religions of the Persians and 
the Hindus, those of the Mohammedans, and of the 
worshippers of the Lama, insist muc^ on fasts. 
Few traces of them are found in the religion of the 
ancient people of the North. The earliest Christians 
fasted on the vigils (which see). The fasts on the 
j^unia quatuor Umpestatuin, which continued for 
three days every quarter of the year, were penances, 
as was that of the period of forty days (before Easter, 
or rather before Good Friday, Qvtad/rigtiimct)^ which 
was called, by way of excellence, ikt fait, and which 
commemorated the forty days’ fast of Jesus in the 
wilderness. With regard to the origin of Christian 
fasts, opinions differ. The most common is, that 
Telesphorus, bishop of Rome, in the middle of the 
second century, first instituted the forty days’ fast as 
a rule of the church. By Pope Gregory the Great, 
about A.D. 600, Ash Wednesday was made the begin- 
ning of the fast, and the day before was called fatt 
ere, because in the night of this day, at twelve o’clock, 
the fast began. This fast was preceded by a feast 
of three days, very obnoxious to the strict zealots. 
* Christians,* it is said, ^on these days deliver them- 
•elves up to voluntary madness, put on masks, ex- 
change sexes, clothe themselves like spectres, give 
themselves up to Bacchus and Venus, and consider 
all pleasure allowable.’ This is the origin of the pre- 
sent carnival, or Patching ^ as it is called in the r. of 
Germany, and which continues in that country from 
Twelfth Day to Ash Wednesday. The name car- 
nival is derived from the Latin raro, carnit, flesh, 
and valf, farewell (according to Ducange, from the 
Latin denomination of the feast in the middle 
ages, caimis Lcvamen^ solace of the flesh), because 
at that time people took leave of flesh. PreW- 
ously to the commencement of their long al^stinence, 
men devoted themselves to enjoyment, particularly 
during the three last days of the carnival. The 
carnival is nothing but the Saturnalia of the Chris- 
tian Romans, who could not forget their f)agan festi- 
vals. At least it greatly resemhlcs the Saturnalia 
which were celebrated annually in December, with 
all kinds of mirth, pleasure, and freedom, in honour 
of Saturn, and the golden age when he governed the 
world, and to preserve the remembrance of the liberty 
and equality of man in the youth of the world. In 
Rome, the carnival brought to view, in a lively 
manner, the old Saturnalia in a new form. During 
the last days of the carnival, and j)articularly during 
the day which preceded the long fast, mummeries, 
rdays, tricks, and freedom of every kind, alKiunded. 
From Italy, the modem Saturnalia passed to the 
other Christian countries of Europe. 7’he wealthiest 
class commenced their amusements eight or ten days 
before Ash Wednesday, the middle classes two or 
three da 3 rH, the poor only observed one day (the Patt- 
nackt of the Germans). In the amusements of this 
period the dramatic poetry of Germany had its origin, 
after the cities had attained a flotuishing condition. 
Its first traces appeared in the thirteenth century. 
The mummeries of the carnival produced the idea of 
adopting some character, and carrying it through. 
To please the multitude, and make the laugh more 
certain, tiie manneri of common life were caricatured. 


These exhibitions afterwards became more cultivated 
and developed. On fast eve persons in disguise 
sometimes went from one house to another, to make 
sport with their friends and acquaintances. A merry 
society of this kind formed a plan to represent some 
scene in their disguises, and hold a r^lar conver- 
sation at one of ^ese mummeries. The unknown 
players received praises, entertainments, or presents. 
Encouraged by this success, the company grew 
stronger, their fables and speeches became longer by 
degrees, until they attained to regular representa- 
tions of human life. It was in Niimbeig, renowned 
for its wares and its wit, that the first fast eve’s play 
was produced, coarse and frolicsome, to suit the taste 
of the citizens. The earliest of these pieces that 
have come down to us date from 1450-70; they 
have a near relationship to the masques of the Eng- 
lish and the farces of the French, os have the spiri- 
tual fast eve’s religious Imrlescjnes, to the 

Mysteries and ISlnralities. In Italy the carnival 
is now celebrated with the greatest show and spirit 
at Rome. It lasts for the ten days preceding Ash 
Wednesday, certain observances taking place on 
certain days. Some days, for instanct:, are devoted 
to the throwing of comfits, or of small plaster pellets 
that take their place, these being flung from the 
balconies of the bouses upon the persons in the 
.streets — especially in the CV)rso — who retaliate in 
the same way, and in order that they may do this 
many of them are mounted upon lofty cars or other 
vehicles, all being masked. On other days the finest 
e<|uipage8 move along in procession, and flowers 
instead of comfits are thrown. Races of riderless 
horses in the Corso are another prominent feature 
of carnivid time. After sunset on Shrove Tuesday 
everybody carries a lighted taper (tbest) being known 
a.s nioccolciti), and each tries to extinguish as many 
others as he can while keeping liis own alight. 
Venice, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence, &c., also 
celebrate the carnival with more or less ceremony, 
and the same can be said of various towns of the 
south of France, Nice in particular. The carnival 
at Rome has been excellently described by Goethe. 
In Germany the carnival is celebrated with any 
brilliancy only in the Catholic cities of tlie Rhine 
valley, Mayence, Jk>nn, but above all Cologne. In 
Protestant countries, generally, the feast is not ob- 
served to any extent. 

CARNIVORA (see accompanying plates). All ani- 
mals which prey upon otlier animals are (Uirnivorous; 
but the term Carnivora^ as the designation of a gnjup, 
is now restricted to that order of mammals to which 
the cat, dog, bear, and seal belong. The head is 
small in propijrtion to the bulk of the body, and the 
skin is well covered with hair. The limbs, four in 
number, are fully dev(doi>ed, and are adapted either 
for w'alking or swimming. IVo sets of teeth, de- 
culuous or milk and permanent, are always develoj»ed 
in succession, and in Ix^th sets incisors, canines, and 
molars, are distinguishable. The order is divided 
into two groups, the Pittipedia^ which include tlie 
animals popularly known as carnivores, namely, lion, 
wolf, be^, &c., whose life is terrestrial, and the Pin- 
nipediay or those which are specially adapted for 
arjuatic life. These two divisions are sometimes 
treated as separate orders, but they form together a 
natural group united by the character of their de- 
ciduate placenta, which is a girdle or zone surround- 
ing equatorially the sac containing the fietus. This 
character separates them from the Cetacea, since in 
that order the placenta is diffuse and non -deciduate, 
a difference more important than the anatomical 
resemblances which exist between the seals and the 
whales. The bats were formerly included under 
Carnivora, but in them the placenta is discoid, and 
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the dentition and anterior extremitiee preaent con- 
stant differences. 

1. Fitsipedia, — All the carnivores of this division, 
except the sea-otter {JSnhf/dra)^ have six inoisor teeth 
in each jaw, the canine teeth are prominent, and one 
of the molar series in each jaw is usually compressed 
laterally, so as to present a cutting edge. The toes 
are furnished with claws, and the anterior limbs are 
used for seizing and holding prey as well as for walk- 
ing, but the thumb cannot be carried across the palm 
of the hand, so as to oppose the other digits. The 
skull is contracted behind the orbits, so as to give an 
hour-glass form when seen from above, and the pos- 
terior or cranial portion may be short and rounded 
as in the cat, or elongated as in the otter. The facial 
portion, of equal dimensions with the cranial in the 
cat, is in the wolf very much larger. The hollow 
formed by this constriction on either side of the 
head is bridged over by the wide zygomatic arch, and 
thus gives abundant room for the powerful muscles 
of mastication. The lower jaw is articulated to the 
skull, so that it can only be moved up and down. 
The incisor and canine teeth are represented by the 
formula i J5J, c The teeth behind the canines 
increase in size from before backwards, and vary 
from in the cat, to in the South African 
otocyon, the total number of teeth of all kinds ranging 
from 30 to 48. The posterior teeth are divided into 
premolars and molars, the last of the premolar series 
in the upper, and the first of the molar series in the 
lower jaw presenting the lateral compression and 
trenchant margin which earns for them the name of 
tectorial or carnaaatal teeth. Behind the carnassial 
the molars have tuberculated crowns which fit them, 
among other uses, to retain the food while it is cut by 
those in front ; the number of these teeth is less the 
more purely animal is the diet. The stomach is simple 
and undivided, and, as a general rule, is more rounded 
in the flesh-eating genera. The limbs terminate in 
digits, which are never fewer than four, and are 
furnished with sharp claws, which, in the Felidee, 
are retractile within sheaths of the integument on the 
dorsal surface of the toes. In walking, the extremi- 
ties of the toes are applied to the ground, as in the 
digitigrade oat and dog; or the whole sole of the 
foot is put down, as in the plantigrade bear. Some 
of our illustrations show this clearly. The dhole, 
one of the digitigrade Ganidse, or dogs, is represented 
with as much of the hind foot applied to the ground 
in sitting as the bear applies when in the erect 
attitude. The six families included under the fissi- 
pede carnivores are— 1. Felidae: lion, tiger, leopard, 
cat, Aa These are all digitigrade, and possess re- 
tractile claws. In external form and dentition they 
present the highest type of the carnivorous structure. 
2. Canidae: wolf, dog, jackal, fox, &c. The claws 
are not retractile, and the gape is longer. The toes 
in this and the previous family are five on the 
anterior and four on the posterior extremities. 8. 
Hysenidae : hyaena, aard-wolf, &o. The hyaenas have 
the anterior limbs longer than the posterior, and 
both terminate in four toes. The skull and dentition 
approximate to those of the Felidae. 4. Viverridae: 
the supple elongated bodies of these animals are 
intermediate between those of the oats and the 
martens. Some, as the civet, gennet, zibet, have the 
claws retractile; in others, as the ichneumon and 
rasse, they are not retractile. Those mentioned are 
digitigrade, but the suricate of Central Africa is 
plantigrade. In this family glands are found under 
the tail, the secretions of which have powerful 
odours, and are used as perfumes. The civet is col- 
lected from time to time from animals kept for the 
purpose in Africa. The diet of this family is not 
purely animal 5. Mustelidse : the members of this 


family have elon^ted bodies with diort limbs, ter* 
minating usually in five-toed feet, with retractile or 
non-retractile claws. The marten, weasel polecat, 
ermine, glutton or wolverene, the most rapacious and 
cunning member of the group, constitute one sub- 
family of exclusively terrestrial life. They are digi- 
tigrade, and have retractile claws, as have also the 
members of another sub-family, theLutrinse, or otters, 
in which the toes are webbed and the tail is broad, 
provisions for its largely aquatic life to which the 
thick close fur is also an adaptation. The clumsy 
honey-eating ratel {MeUivora) of South Africa be- 
longs to the plantigrade division, with non-retractile 
claws, characters shared also by the badgers {Melee\ 
the skunk {Mephitis) of North America, and the 
teledu (Jl/ydaus) of Java. 6. Ursidse: in this family 
the carnassial tooth is no longer trenchant, but tuber- 
culated. All are plantigrade, but the habits and 
aspect vary considerably: thus, the binturong (Arc- 
ticlis) of Java, the kinkajou {Cercoleptes) oi northern 
South America, and the panda {Ailurua) of East 
India, resemble in figure the Mustelidse, but possess 
a prehensile tall. The racoon [Procyon) and coati- 
mondi, both American genera, differ from the fore- 
going in having the toes straight, not bent, and 
the claws are non-retractile. The bears (Ursinse) 
connect the terrestrial carnivores with the seals. 
These, the bulkiest of the order, have a very wide 
geographical range, the ])olar bear living, as its 
trivial name indicates, in the extreme N., while the 
brown bear ranges through the northern parts of 
the European, Asiatic, and American continents; 
and the Syrian, Thibetan, sloth, and Malayan bears* 
form a series of distinct species passing through 
all the climates of the northern hemisphere. The 
bears are omnivorous, and, at least the females, have 
a winter sleep. The racoon and its allies are some- 
times made a family with the name Procyonidce. 

2. Pinnipedia, — The aquatic carnivores comprise 
three families, represented by the walrus or sea- 
horse {Trichechua)f the eared seals {Otaria), and the 
common seals {Phoca), They are related to the 
preceding families through the otters and the bears, 
and agree in having the extremities modified into 
swimming-organs or flippers, and tlie teeth more 
nearly uniform in character. The walrus, which 
approaches nearest in form to the bears, has the tail 
connected for half its length to the hind limbs by a 
fold of skin, and the hind legs are directed back- 
wards. In the eared seals the hind legs and tail are 
more closely connected, and in the seal the hind legs 
and tail form one uninterrupted swimming fin, so 
that in them the hind limbs can no longer support 
the body. The teeth of the walrus are similar in 
shape, except the canines of the upper jaw, which 
are prolonged into tusks, descending below the lower 
jaw. None of the teeth have ever more than two 
fangs, thus indicating an approach to the dentition of 
the porpoise. The Otaria is distinguished from the 
common seal by the existence of short conspicuous 
ears, and by the character of the fur, which consti- 
tutes the finer and more expensive sealskin of com- 
merce. The figures on the third plate illustrate the 
form and skeleton of the seals ; the crested seal, fig. 
20, showing the curious male ornament of a cutaneous 
sac which can be inflated at will, the female possess- 
in^o such structure. 

llie Oamivora are found fossil in the eocene, 
tertiary, and in all subsequent deposits. 

CARNOT, Lazare Nicolas Margukritk, born at 
Nolay, in Burgundy, 1763, was the son of the notary 
of that place. From his youth he exhibited an un- 
common talent for the mathematical and military 
sciences, entered the corps of engineers, and rose in 
office by the favour of the Prince of Conde. He 
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pnbliihed, ilterwirdi, MfttbemAticiJ Esnaja, which 
cacBed him to be elecM a member of aeveral learned 
•odetiei. Hia enlo^ on Vaaban receiTod the prize 
of the Academy of Dijon. At the beginnizig of the 
roTolution he was captain in the corps of engineers. 
In 1791 he was appointed deputy to the constituent 
assembly, but at first took part only in militi^ 
affairs. On his proposal the officers of the nobility 
were removed from the army, and others substituted 
from the citizens. He also proposed that implicit 
obedience should only be demanded of the soldier in 
presence of the enemy, at other times he should have 
all the privileges and rights of the citizen ; a strange 
proposal to come from a military chief. As a mem- 
ber of the convention he voted for the death of 
Louis. In the following March he was sent to the 
army of tlu, norths where he deprived the cowardly 
General Gratien of hia command on the field, put 
himself at the head of the army, and repulsed the 
enemy. On his return to the convention he was 
made a member of the Committee of Pul die Safety 
(which see). The intluence of Carnot in the military 
operations now began to be more deeply felt. In 
possession of all the plans deposited in the archives 
of Louis XIV., he organized and directed the French 
armies; and his direction undoubtedly contributed 
very much to their success. After the fall of Robes- 
pierre he was often accused, but always acquitted, 
because hia duty had been to take care of the defence 
of the country, and he could not be made answerable 
for the cruel decrees of Robespierre, in which Car- 
not’s name, as he was a member of the committee, 
was of course to be found. At the establishment of 
the directory in 1795 Carnot was chosen a member, 
and for some time maintained an important influ- 
ence. Barras at length succeeded him in the depart- 
ment of war, and was ever after his enemy. His 
plan for the overthrow of Barras was unsuccessful, 
and with some others he was sentenced to transpor- 
tation on the 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4), 1797. He 
fled to Germany and published a defence, which was 
eagerly read in Paris, and by the exjwsure of the 
conduct of his former colleagues ha8tene<l their over- 
throw on the 80th Prairial (June 18), 1799. After 
the 18th Brumaire Carnot was recalled, and ap- 
pointed inspecteur aux revues, and two months later, 
In April, 1800, minister of war. He soon after re- 
tired into the bosom of his family, but was called to 
the tribimate March 9, 1802. Tlie same inflexible 
integrity and republican principle which had hitherto 
distinguished him, did not now desert him. He 
often opposed the views of the government, voted 
against the consulship for life, and his was the only 
voice raised against the proposal for the inq)erial 
dignity. He remained, however, a member of the 
tribunate till it was abolished, passed the next seven 
years of his life in retirement, and published several 
valuable military works. In 1814 Napoleon gave 
him the chief command at Antwerp. He connected 
a vigorous defence with a careful regard for the in- 
terest of the city, which, by the command of Louis 
XVIII., he afterwards surrendered to the British 
General Graham. He stiU retained his titles and 
his honours, but as a firm republican he could never 
expect the favour of the court ; particularly as, in 
his memorial to the king, he openly and severely 
censured the measures of government, in consequence 
of which he was passed over in the new organization | 
of the Ac^emy of Sciences. When Napoleon was 
once more at the helm of state in 1815, he made 
Carnot count and peer of the empire, and pressed 
npon him the ministry of the interior. Carnot dis- 
ohan^ the difficult duties of this office with his 
nsual integrity. After the emperor’s second fall be | 
was mads a member of the provisory government i 


ol France, and was afterwards the only one of the 
members of it comprehended in the ordinance of 
July 24. He retired to Cemey, where he employed 
I his pen on political subjects; uien to Warsaw with 
I hia family; and finally to Magdeburg, where he died 
Aug. 2, 1828. Among Carnot’s writings the most 
valuable are his Essai sur lea Machines ; Reflexions 
Bur la Metaphysique du Calcul infinitesimal ; Sur la 
Geometrie de Position ; De la Defense des Places 
fortes ; Expose de la Conduite politique de Carnot, 
depuis le 1 Juill. 1814. In Magdeburg Carn.it pub- 
lished Memoire sur la Fortification primitive, and a 
volume of poems. He was rigid in Ms love of virtue, 
a scholar, a general, and an inflexible republican. 
He was universally esteemed, both in Fratice and in 
foreign lands, and was honoured by all parties. 

CAENOrS PRINCIPLE. Sadi Carnot, a son 
of the republican war minister, published in 1824 
his Reflexions sur la Puissance motrice du Feu. In 
it he announced the principle that is known in con- 
nection with his name. Tlie following is a statement 
of it Considering a perfect thermodynamic engine, 
the criteritm of which is its reversibility (see Thkr- 
MODYNAMIC.S), Camot shows tliat the efficiency of 
such an engine is the greatest that can be ob- 
tained with a given range of temperature. The de- 
nial of perpetual motion in its most logical form 
follows directly from the principle. Sir William 
Thomson states the denial thus — It is impossible by 
means of inanimate material agency to derive me- 
chanical effect from any portion of matter by cooling 
it below the temperature of the coldest of the sur- 
rounding objects. (For fuller information on this 
subject the article on I'hkrmodtnamics must be 
consulted.) It foUows from Carnot’s priuci])le that 
all reversible engines, whatever be the substance em- 
ployed, whether, for example, an air-engine or s 
water-engine is used, have the same efficiency, pro- 
vided that they work l)ctweeu the same temi)eratures 
of source and refrigerator. 

CARO, Annibale, one of the most celebrated 
Italian authors of the sixteenth century, bom 1507, 
at Citta Nuova, in the March of Ancona. After the 
death of his patron Gaddi, 1543, he was appointed sec- 
retary to Pietro Ludovico Famese, duke of Parma 
and Piacenza, who intrusted him with several mis- 
sions to Charles V. After the assassination of the 
duke his own life was in considerable danger. He 
took refuge in Parma, and was treated in a friendly 
manner by the new Duke O< tavio Farnese, whose two 
brothers, the cardinals Ranucciu and Alexander, took 
him successively into their service. With the latter 
he remained from 1548 to his death in 1566, and 
received from him several ecclesiastical nreferments. 
Caro devoted himself chiefly to the stuoy of numis- 
matics and the Tuscan language, and his pure and 
elegant style in verse and prose soon became gener- 
ally admired. His translation of the iEueid in blank 
verse is excellent. After his death ap{)eared a 
translation by him of Longus, and of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric; al^ Rime and Lettere, the former of 
which are admired for the elegance of the verse, and 
the latter as models of beautiful Italian prose. Ho 
belongs to the most elegant writers of Italian litera- 
ture. 

CAROB-TREE, or Aloaboba-bean {Ceratonia 
riliqm), a leguminous plant of the sub-order C^esal- 
pineee, growing wild in all the countries bordering riie 
Mediterranean, and more especially in the Levant. 
It has a dark-men foliage, and produces po<U, in 
which the see^ are imbedded in a dry nutritious 
pulp, of the taste and consistence of manna. The 
names locust and St. John’s bread have been given 
to the legumes of this plant, from an idea that they 
were the food eaten, uong with wild honey, hy ue 
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In the wfldemeM. The legumes ere some- 
times imported into this country ss food for hones, 
this being their prindpal use in the a. of Europe 
and the v. of Africa, where the plant is cultivate 
Bingen are said to chew the seeds for improving the 
voice. 

CAKOL^ Pietro Fbavobsoo, bom at Turin in 
1688, studi^ painting at Venice, Florence, and 
Rome, and was professor in the Academy of Borne at 
his death in 1716. He is celebrated for his careful 
execution and beautiful colouring, and excelled par- 
ticularly in penpective, of his sldll of which he has 
left excellent specimens in his drawings of the in- 
terior of some of the Roman churches. 

CAROLINA. This name is generally given to 
a famous law of the German Empire, of the year 
1532, under Charles V., which he himself called an 
ordinance of criminal procedure (PeinlicJu OerichU' 
ordnung). From him it was at a later period called 
OonttUutio criminal.it Carolina^ or shortly Carolina, 
The arbitrary administration of justice, the disorder 
and cruelty which had become customary in the 
courts of Germany, where many a process was begun 
and ended with torture, and persons were sentenced 
even to death without regular process, gave occasion 
to this law. From the beginning of the peace of the 
land the necessity of such a law was felt throughout 
the country; but it was difficult in this, as in all 
other cases, to make the different members of the 
empire agree on one general measure. The Baron 
Johann von Schwarzenberg was chiefly instrumental 
in introducing this ordinance. He became minister of 
state of the Prince-bishop of Bambeig, and succeeded 
in procuring an ordinance of crimined procedure for 
Bamberg to be drawn up and published in 1507. 
The same was also adopted in 1510 by the margrave 
of Brandenburg and Franconia; and at last a law of 
criminal procedure for the empire at large was passed 
by the diet at Ratisbon, in 1532. The Carolina 
contains 219 articles, which regulate the standing 
and oaths of judges, the character of witnesses, the 
penalties of Afferent crimes, and the circumstances 
in which torture at that time common in criminal 
jurisprudence should be applied. Several German 
p^ces, as the elector of Saxony, the elector of 
Brandenburg, and of the palatinate, protested against 
it, in order to protect the laws of their states and 
their own privileges against the legislative power »if 
the emperor; but at last the Carolina wm established 
in almost every part of the empire. From the con- 
nection of Switzerland with Germany, and the fact 
that several Swiss towns were imperial cities, Ger- 
man laws frequently passed into Switzerland, and 
the Carolina became the law by which even the 
Swiss troops in the service of the kings of France 
were governed until the French revolution. 

CAROLINA, North, one of the United States, 
bounded N. by Virginia, E. by the Atlantic, b. by 
South Carolina and Georgia, and w. by Tennessee; 
Ion. 75* 45' to 84“ 20' w.; lat. 33“ 50' to 86“ 30' 

450 mUes long, and 180 broad; area, 62,250 square 
miles, or about 83,440,000 acres, of which 22,039,644 
are rented as farms. Pop. in 1790, 893,751; In 
1880, 1,399,750, consisting of 867,242 white, 582,508 
coloured (Negroes, Chinese, and Indians). In 1890 
the pop. was 1,617,947, of whom 567,170 were col- 
oured. The total in 1900 was 1,891,992. 'Jliis state 
has no lai^e towns. Raleigh, the seat of govern- 
ment, in Wake county, has a population of 12,678 ; 
Wilmington, the principal port, on Cape Fear river, 
20,056. The legislative power is vested in a Senate 
and House of Representatives, chosen biennially. The 
Senate is composed of 50 members, and the House 
of Representatives of 120 members. The governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, and 


other chief state functionarleB an elected by the 
people every four yean. Every male dticen over 
twenty-one years, and who has redded a year in the 
state, is entitled to a vote. The principal riven an the 
Roanoke and Chowa]^ falling into Albemarle Sound; 
the Neuse and Pamlico or Tar, falling into Pamlico 
Sound; Cape Fear, discharging itself at the cape of 
same name; and Yadkin and Catawba, flowing into 
South Carolina. Of these the Cape Fear afford the 
best navigation, and is ascended by vessels of 800 
tons to Wilmington, and by steaml^ts to Fayette- 
ville. The coast is generally difficult of access, being 
inclosed throughout the greater part of its extent by 
a long line of narrow sandy islands, separated from 
the mainland by sounds of various breadths, the pas- 
sages between which are mostly shallow and danger- 
ous. The two most considerable sounds on the coast 
are those of Pamlico and All^marle. Dismal Swamp 
lies partly in North Carolina and partly in Virginia. 
Little Dismal or Alligator Swamp is l^tween Pam- 
lico and Albemarle Sounds. There are three noted 
capes on the coast, viz. Cape Hatteras, Cape Look- 
out, and Cape Fear, which are all dangerous to sea- 
men. 

North Carolina in its whole width, for about 60 
miles from the sea, is generally a dead level, varied 
only by occasional openings in the immense forest 
I with which it is covered. After traversing this 
tedif)U8 plain, we are at length relieved by the ap- 
pearance of hills and mountains, from the summits 
of which we behold a beautiful country, which 
stretches west far beyond the range of visirm, and is 
adorned with forests of lofty trees. In the most w. 
art there are two ranges of mountains rising to a 
eight of 8000 feet, the more E. of which forms part 
of the Blue Ridge range. In the level parts the soil 
generally is but indiiforent. On the banks of some 
of the rivers, however, and particularly the Roanoke, 
it is remarl^bly fertile; and in other parts of this 
champaign country glades of rich swamp, and ridges 
of oak land, of a black and fruitful soil, form an 
exception to its general sterility. That part of the 
state which lies w. of the mountains is for the must 
part remarkably fertile, and abounds \inth oak-trees 
of various kinds, walnut, elm, lime, and cherry trees, 
the last of which not unfrequently attain the size of 
8 feet in diameter. The soil and productions in the 
hilly country are nearly the same as in the Northern 
States. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax are the 
crops most generally cultivated, and seem to suit 
well the nature of the soil. Cotton is grown in large 
quantities in the sandy isles and the flat country; 
rice is also grown largely among the swamps. The 
chief staples, however, are Indian-com, tobacco, and 
sweet-potatoes. Throughout the whole state Indian- 
oom and pulse of all kuids are abundant. Of live- 
•stock by far the most numerous species is hogs, which 
are reared in great numbers. North Carolina abounds 
in iron ore of good quality; coal is also abimdant. 
Copper and gold have been found in considerable 
quantities. The gold-mines, which at one time ex- 
cited a good deal of interest, though they have never 
proved very productive, are found on the Yadkm 
and its branches, and extend over a district compris- 
ing al)Out 1000 square miles. In abnost any part of 
thia territory gold may be found in greater or less 
abundance, mixed with the soil It exists in minute 
grains or particles, and has been found in lumps of 
1 or 2 lbs. weight Of the plains in the low coun- 
try the large natural growth is almost universally 
pitch pine, a tail and l)6autiful tree, which grows 
here to a size far superior to the pitch pine of the 
Northern States. This valuable tree affords pitch, 
tar, turpentine, and various kinds of lumber, which 
Ufgether constitute about one-half of the experts ol 
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North Carolina. It is of two kinds, the oommon and 
the long-leaved. The latter differs from other pines, 
not in the shape, but in the length of its leaves, which 
are nearly half a yard long, and hang in large clus- 
ters. The trees in the low countries, both of North 
and South Carolina, are loaded with quantities of a 
long spongy moss, which, hanging in clusters from 
the limbs, gives the forests a singular appearance. 
The mistletoe frequently ingrafts itself upon the trees 
in the back country. In this part plums, grapes, 
blackberries, and strawberries grow spontaneously; 
also several valuable medicinal plants, as ginseng, 
Virginia snake-root, Seneca snake-root, and some 
others. The rich bottoms are overgrown with canes, 
the leaves of which continue green through the win- 
ter, and afford good pasture for cattle. North Caro- 
lina is far removed from that perfection of culture 
which is necessary to give it the full advantage of 
the natural richness of its soil and the value of its 
productions. One great cause of its backwardness in 
agricultural improvement is the want of inland navi- 
gation and of good harbours. It has several largo 
rivers, but their mouths are blocked up with bars of 
hard sand. The best of the indifferent harbours in 
this state are those of Wilmington, Washington, and 
Newbern. The most of the produce of the upper 
country, consisting of tobacco, wheat, maize, &c., has 
hitherto been carried to Charleston, South Carolina, 
and to Lynchburg and Petersburg, Virginia. Since 
1815 the state has been zealously engaged in an 
extensive system of internal improvements. These 
improvements relate to the navigation of the sounds, 
inlets, and the rivers Roanoke, Tar, Neuse.Cape Fear, 
Yadkin, Catawba, &c.; the construction of canals 
and roads, and the draining of marshes and swamps. 
More recently railways have been introduced, and 
there is now an extensive system of these running 
in various directions. The Western North Carolina 
with the Richmond and Danville, and the Midland 
North Carolina Railroads traverse the entire state, 
and local lines are being added from time to time os 
the traffic expands. Like all the Southern States, 
North Carolina has a considerable diversity of cli- 
mate, occasioned by the different elevation and other 
physical peculiarities of its different parts. The 
difference of average temperature during the year 
between the E. and w. extremities amounts to no less 
than .5“ Fahr. In the level jmrt of the country 
intermittent fevers are frequent during the summer 
and autumn. Many fall victims during the winter 
to diseases of the chest. In the western and hilly 
parts the air is as pure and salubrious as in any 
part of America, and the inhabitants live to a great 
age. The heat of the summer's day is succeeded in 
the evening by a grateful and refreshing coolness. 
Autumn is temperate and serene, and in some years 
the winters are so mild that autumn may be said to 
continue till spring. The wheat-harvest commences 
in the beginning of June, and that of Indian-com 
early in September. Agriculture and mining are 
the chief industries of North Carolina, and its com- 
meroe is mostly with the surrounding states. It 
possesses great natural facilities for manufacturing 
purposes in its immense water-power. 

HUtorical Sketch of North Carolina . — In 1586 the 
first attempt was made by the English to colonize 
North America, under a patent to Sir Francis Drake. 
A small colony was left on the Roanoke in 1587, but 
was never again to be found ; all attempts to ascertain 
its fate were fruitless. Some emigrants from Vir- 
ginia penetrated into the country about 1650, and 
made the first actual settlement of whites. On the 
early Spanish maps what is now called Carolina had 
l^en marked as part of Florida. The French had 
given it the name of Carolina in honour of King 


Charles IX. when they made the disastrous attempt 
to colonize the North American coast, noticed under 
the head of Florida. The name Carolina prevailed. 
In 1661 a second English colony from Massachusetts 
arrived, and established themselves at Cape Fear 
River. In 1667, after many vexatious struggles, the 
itifant colony obtained a representative government. 
Two years later the fanciful constitution, so famous 
under the name of Locke’s Scheme of Government, 
was introduced. This wild project was soon aban- 
doned; and, like other English colonies, Carolina 
advanced but slowly, and experienced the horrors of 
Indian warfare as late as 1712. Previous to 1717 
Carolina had been a proprietary government, but in 
that year became a royal one by purchase, and con- 
tinued such until the revolution in 1775. In 1720 
the two CaroHnas were separated into North and 
Simth Carolina. By the Mecklenberg Declaration 
of Independence, May 20, 1776, North Carolina was 
the first state to propose a separation from Great 
Britain. Its inaccessible coast rendered it less liable 
to attack during the revolutionary war than most of 
the other Atlantic states. A convention was assem- 
bled at Halifax, where, on Dec. 18, 1776, the existing 
constitution was adopted. North Carolina seceded 
from the Union by an act passed May 20, 1861. The 
seaboard counties were reconquered in 1862, and the 
state readmitted to representation in Congress in 
June, 1868, slavery having been abolished. 

CAROLINA, South, one of the United States, 
bounded N. by North Carolina, E. by the Atlantic, 
S.W. and w. by Georgia; Ion. 78“ 24^ to 83“ 30' w.; 
lat. 32“ 2' to 35“ 10' n. The form of the state is 
somewhat triangular, having a coast- line of 200 miles 
as a base, with a distance from the coast at its N.w. 
extremity of about 260 miles. Area, 30,570 square 
mi]e.s. or ]9,r>C4,800 acrc.s, of which 13,535,287 are 
occupied as farms. Pop. in 1790, 240,000; in 1880, 
995,577, being — whites, 391,105; coloured, 604,832; 
Indians, 131 ; Chinese, 9. In 1 890 the population was 
1,1.51,149, 092,503 being returncKl as coloured; in 
1900 the total was 1,340,312. Columbia is the seat of 
government. 'J’he legislature consists of a Senate arid 
House of Iteprcsentatives. The Senate consists of .35 
members, one for each county besides Charleston, 
which has two. The House of Representatives contains 
124 members; senators and representatives are bal- 
loted for every second year in their respective districts. 
The governor and lieutenant-governor are chosen 
biennially by a joint ballot of both houses. The prin- 
cipal denominations of Christians in South Carolina 
are Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, and Me- 
thodists. Education is liberally patronized by the 
state government. The two principal literary institu- 
tions are the College of South Carolina, at Columbia, 
and Charleston College, in the city of Charleston. The 
distinguishing virtues of the Carolinians are hospi- 
tality to strangers, and charity to the indigent and 
distressed. Among the principal rivers are the Great 
and Small Pedee. The Great Pedee enters the state 
from North Carolina, where it is called the Yadkin; 
the Saluda and Broad rivers drain the N.w. of the 
state, and unite to form the Congaree, which, to- 
gether with the Wateree, becomes a main affluent of 
the Santee. The Edisto and Combahee drain the 
8.W. of the state; the Savannah forms the boundary 
between South Carolina and Georgia. These and 
other streams, flowing generally in a s.E. direction, 
afford an inland navigation to the extent of 2400 
miles. The coast possesses numerous inlets with 
sufficient depth of water to alhiw of an ext^sive 
coasting navigation. The principal harbour is that 
of Charleston, the entrance of which, however, is 
obstructed by a bar. Numerous small islands along 
the coast supply the famous Sea-island cotton. 
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South Carolina is divided by nature into two parte, 
which, from their phyeioal situation, have been called 
Upj^ and Lofwr Carolvna. The latter is supposed 
to nave once been under the ocean. Towai^ the 
ooast the country is a level plain, extending more 
than 100 miles westward from the sea. Here the 
eye finds no relief from the dull uniformity of boimd- 
less forests, swamm, and level fields. I'his fati^niing 
plain is succeeded by a curious range of little sand 
h^, resembling the waves of an agitated sea. This 
•in^ar country occupies an extent of about 60 miles. 
It is extremely barren, enlivened here and there by 
■pots of verdure, or by some straggling pines ; and 
its few inhabitants earn a scanty subsistence by the 
cultivation of com and sweet*iK>tatoes. After passing 
these sand hills we come neirt to a remarkable tract 
of ground called the Kidge, which, on its approach 
from the sea, is lofty and ^Id, but on the N.w. is 
level from its summit. This is a fine belt of land, 
extending from the Savannah to Broad Kiver, fertile, 
well cultivated, and watered by considerable streams. 
The country beyond the Kidge resembles, in its 
scenery, the most interesting of the Northern States. 
The traveller is gratified by the pleasant alternation 
of hill and dale. The lively verdure of the hills is 
contrasted with the deejier tints of the extensive 
forests which decorate their sides; and, in the valleys, 
broad rivers roll their streams through the varied 
beauties of luxuriant and cultivated fields. From 
these delightful regions the ground still continues to 
rise, till we reach the western limit of the state. 
Here seven or eight mountains run in regular direc- 
tion, the most distinguished of which is "J'uble Moun- 
tain, which has an elevation of 4000 feet alxive the 
level of the sea. These mountains are a part of the 
Blue Kidge range. — The soil of South Carolina is 
divided into six classes; (1) tide swamp; (2) inland 
swamp; (8) high river swamp, or low grounds, dis- 
tinguished by the name of iecond low grounds; (4) 
salt marsh; (5) oak and hickory high Ismd ; (6) pine 
barren. The first two classes are peculiarly adapted 
to the culture of rice and hemp ; the third is most 
favourable to the growth of hemp, com, and indigo. 
The salt marsh has been much neglected. The oak 
and hickory land is remarkably fertile, and well adap- 
ted to the culture of com, as well as indigo and cotton. 
The pine barren, though the least productive, is so 
much more salubrious than the other soils in the low 
country that a proportion of pine barren is an appen- 
dage indis])ensable to every swamp plantation. 

The staple commodities of this state are cotton and 
rice, of which great quantities are annually exported. 
These articles have so engrossed the attention of the 
planters that the culture of wheat, barley, oats, and 
other crops equally useful, but less profitable, has 
been almost wholly neglected. So little wheat is 
raised throughout the state that oorMideraldo quan- 
tities are annually imported. CotUm was not raised 
in any considerable Quantities till as late as 1795. 
Before that period inmgo was, next to rice, the most 
important article of prepuce; but it is now neglected. 
Tobacco thrives well. The fruits which fiour^ best 
are pears, pomegranates, and water-melons; the lat- 
ter, in particular, grow to an enormous size, and are 
superior, perhaps, to any in the world. Other fruits 
are figs, apricots, nectarines, apples, peaches, olives, 
almonds, and oranges. — The period of vegetation 
comprehends, in favourable years, from seven to eight 
months, commencing in January or Febraary, and 
teiminating in October or November. The frosts, 
merally, m the months of November, December, 
January, and Februaiy, are too severe for the delicate 
productions of more southern latitudes. The low 
country is seldom covered with snow, but the moun- 
tains near tiie wastem boundarv o^n are. Frost 


I sometimes binds up the earth, but seldom penetrates 
deeper than 2 incmes, or lasts longer than three or 
four days. At some seasons, and particularly In Feb- 
ruary, the weather is very variable. The tempera- 
ture has been known to vary 46* in one day. In 
Charleston, for seven years, the thermometer was not 
known to rise above 93* or to fall below 17* above 
zero. The number of extremely hot days in Charleston 
is seldom more than thirty in a year; and there are 
about as many sultry nights, in which the heat and 
closeness of the air are such as to prevent the enjoy- 
ment of sound sleep. — llie low country is infested 
with all the diseases which spring from a warm, 
moist, and unelastic atmosphere. Of these the most 
frequent are fevers, from which the inhabitants suffer 
more than from any, or perhaps from all other diseases 
together. The districts of the upper country enjoy 
as salubrious a climate as any part of the United 
States. South Carolina manufactures cotton yarns 
and coarse cotton cloths to some extent The com- 
merce is considerable. The chief exports are cotton, 
rice, timber, and naval stores. Of cotton the annual 
export amounts to between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000. There is a considerable net- work of 
railways extending over the state. Columbia, the 
capital, is an important railway centre, and Charles- 
ton, which is the chief seaport and commercial em- 
porium, is the terminus of several lines. 

Historical Sketch of South CaroHna . — The first set- 
tlement of South Carolina by the whites appears to 
have been made at Port Royal about 1670; but, 
until 1G80, no permanent establishment was formed, 
when the few settlers then in the country fixed on 
Oyster Point, between Ashley and Cooj)er Rivers, 
and laid the foundation of the city of Charleston. 
A grant bad, however, been made, in 1662, previous 
to the founding of Charleston, by Charles II., to 
Lord Clarendon and seven others^ of all that zone 
of North America from N. lat. 81* to 36*; and, two 
years afterwards, the boundaries were extended to 
N. lat. 36" 30'. The proprietary government of 
Carolina was, if possible, more complex than any 
other similar government in the English colonies. 
This confusion was augmented by the Platonic 
scheme of John Locke, the celebrated philosopher, 
who prepared a model constitution for the colony, and 
by religious contention, and was terminated in 1719 
by a separation of the two Carolinas, and the estab- 
lishment of a royal government. One of the events 
of most im]x>rtanc6 in the histoiy of South Carolina 
was the cultivation of rice, intr^uced by Governor 
Smith in 1695 : that of cotton followed ; and the 
colony fiourisbed until its progress was checked by 
war with the Indians, and subsequently by the re- 
volution. South Carolina suffered severely in the 
latter contest, and was the theatre of some of the 
most remarkable events which it produced. The 
names of Marion, Sumter, and Lee conferred honour 
on the state, existing government or coneti- 

tution of ^uth Carolina wa* adopted June 3, 1790, 
amended Dec. 17, 1808, and again Dec. 19, 1816. 
South Carolina was the first of the Confederate States 
to secede from the Union. The Secession Ordinance 
was passed at Charleston 20th Dec. 1860, and was 
followed by the first act of the war, the attack on 
the United States* Fort Sumter, which was taken 
on 14th April, 1861; and on the 19th April the 
blockade of the ports of South Carolina was dedared 
by President Lincoln. South Carolina was readmitted 
to representation in the Congress of the United States 
on 11th June, 1868, slavery ha\dng been abdUshed 
by proclamation of President Linco^, let Jan. 1868. 

CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, wife el 
Geoige IV., king of Great Britain and Hanover, 
second daughter <» Duke Charles William Ferdinand 
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at BnmBwidc (who wtm morta^ wounded in the 
battle of Auentadt), and of the Princess Augusta of 
England, sister ol Oaorge IIL She was bom May 
17, 1768. The young princess spent her youth in 
her father’s court, under much constraint, rill 1795, 
when she was married to the Prince of Wales, after* 
wards George IV. After the birth of her daughter, 
Charlotte Augusta (7th Jan. 1796), her husband 
abandoned her, declaring that no one could force his 
inclinations. This was &e beginning of the disgrace- 
ful dispute between the two parties, which lasted 
till the death of Caroline, and exposed her honour to 
repeated accusations from her husband. The Princess 
of Wales lived retired from the court, at a country- 
seat at Blackheath, till 1808. Meanwhile many 
reports were circulated against her honour; on ac- 
count of which the king instituted an inquiry into 
her conduct, by a ministerial committee. This com- 
mittee acquitted the princess of any serious charge, 
declaring, at the same time, that she had been guilty 
of some imprudences, which had given rise to un- 
founded suspicions. The king confirmed this declara- 
tion of her innocence, and paid her a visit of cere- 
mony. She afterwards received equal marks of 
esteem from the princes, her brothers-in-law. Pub- 
lic feeling was also manifested strongly in her favour. 
In 1813 the contest was renewed between the two 
parties, the Princess of Wales complaining, as a 
mother, of the difficulties op|x)sed to her seeing her 
daughter. The Prince of Wales, then regent, disre- 
garded these complaints. Upon this, in July 1814, 
the princess obtained permission to go to Brunswick, 
and afterwards to make the tour of Italy and Greece. 
She now began her celebrated journey through Ger- 
many, Italy, Greece, the Archipelago, and Syria, to 
Jerusalem, in which the Italian Bergami was her 
confidant and attendant. Many infamous reports 
were afterwards circulated, relating to the connection 
between the Princess and Bergami. On her journey 
she received grateful acknowledgments for her liber- 
ality, her kindness, and her generous efforts for the 
relief of the distressed. She afterwards lived in 
Italy, spending much of the time at a country-seat 
on Lake Como. When the Prince of Wales ascended 
the throne, Jan. 29, 1820, he offered her an income 
of jC 50,000 sterling, on condition that she should re- 
nounce the title of Queen of England^ and every 
title appertaining to that dignity, and should not 
again return to England. She refused the proposal, 
returned to England on 5th J une, and next day en- 
tered London amid public demonstrations of welcome. 
The minister. Lord Liverpool, now accused the queen 
before the Parliament as an adulteress. The bill of 
pains and penalties passed the House of Lords, but 
owing to popular disapprobation loudly expressed it 
was abrindoned by the ministry. In this trial 
Brougham acted as the queen’s attorney -general. 
Though banished from the court, tlie queen still 
lived at Brandenburg House, maintaining a style 
suitable to her rank. She was refused admission to 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of her husljand, on 19th July, 1821, and pub- 
lished a protest in the newspapers. S(x>n after her 
husband’s departure to Ireland, July 30, she was 
taken ill in Drury Lane Theatre. An inflamma- 
tion of the bowels {enteriiu) succeeded, and she 
died Aug. 7, 1821. The corpse, according to her 
last will, was removed to Brunswick, where it rests 
among the remains of her ancestors. Her tomb- 
stone has a very short inscription, in which she is 
called the unhappy Queen of England. Her conduct 
does not seem to nave been irreproachable, but the 
much worse character of her husband, in respect to 
the offences of which she was accused, gained her an i 
^noont o^publio qrmpathy, enhanced by the advo- 


I oacy of Brougham, which was unfavourable to an 
impartial investigation of the truth. 

CAROLINE ISLi^pS, or Nkw Phiuppihbb 
(S panish, Carelinaa^ FilipinaB'Nuevas)^ a laige archi- 
pelago, North Pacific Ocean, between lat 8“ and 12* 
N., and Ion. 182” and 168“ 6' B., between the Philip- 
pines and the Marshall Isles. It contains numerous 
groups, while the individual islets which stud its 
surface are almost innumerable. Many of them are 
mere coral reefs little elevated above the ocean. The 
most westerly group is the Paloas or Pelew Islands, 
which contain seven large and many small ones, all of 
coralline formation. The next group, Yap or Gouap, 
lies N.B. of the last. In its chief island, which is 
mountainous, precious metals have been found. The 
other principal groups are Lutke, Mortlock, Siniavin, 
Enderby, and Hogoleu. The most easterly island is 
Ulalan. The pop. is estimated at 23,600. The 
most important vegetable productions are palms, 
bread-fruit trees, and bananas. The inhabitants l)e- 
long to different races, and have made very different 
degrees of progress in civilization. In the central 
groups they are of a handsome physical t 3 rpe, active 
and industrious, and have some commerce. On the 
B. generally, and on the w., with the exception of the 
Pelew Islands, the inhabitants, though apparently of 
the same stock, are far less advanced. Tlie archi- 
IMilago was first discovered by the Spaniards in 1648, 
and they appear to have then taken possession of the 
islands, though they did little to show that they 
considered them a Spanish possession till 1885, when 
Germany proposed to annex them, and hoisted the 
German flag at Y ap. This led to a serious dispute, 
which, by the arbitration of the pope, ended in favour 
of Spain. In 1899 the islands were transferred to 
Germany in return for a substantial money payment. 

CARor JNE LAWS. See Carolina. 

CAROLINE MATILDA, daughter of Frederick 
Louis, prince of Wales, was b(»rn in 1751, married 
in 1766 King Cliristian VII. of Denmark, and died 
10th May, 1775, at Celle, in Hanover. She became 
the object of court intrigues caused by the jealousy 
of the grandmother and Rtc ]>mother of her husband. 
'Pliese led to the execution for treason of Counts 
Struensee and Brandt, who were of the queen’s party, 

I and to the imprisonment of the cpieen herself, who 
was liberated through the interference of lier brother, 
George III. of England. Her last hours are de- 
scribed in a small work, Die letzen Stunden der 
Konigin von Danemark. 

CAKOTTO. — 1. Gian Francesco, a distinguished 
painter, lx>m at Verona in 1470, studie<l under IJ- 
berale there, and under Andrea Montegna at Mantua. 
The harsh style of the latter is conspicuous in several 
of the pupil’s earlier productions. At a later |>eriod 
the study of the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Ra- 
phael produced a very decided improvement. Carotto 
is not distinguished by the grandeur of his concep- 
tions, but excels in character and expression, and in 
the softness and warmth of his colouring. The 
churches of Verona are adorned with many of his 
works. Of these the Archangel Micha*>l, in the 
church of St. Eufemia is considered the finest. He 

died in 1546. 2. Giovanni, brotlier and pupil ol 

the preceding, excelled as an architectural painter, 
and is celebrated for his copies of ancient ruins, a 
collection of which has been made and engraved. He 
is said to have ^ven lessons to the great Paul Ver- 
onese. He died in 1 555. — Another Carotto, a pupil 
of Pisonello, is known as one of the most eminent 
medalists of the fifteenth century. 

CAROUSEL, Carrousel, formerly an exhibition 
of various kniglitly exercises, as riding at the ring, 
throwing the spear, &c., which were celebrated at 
the courts of princes on festival occasions with great 
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pomp and fidendour. They are very ancient, but 
are mat mentioned in history in 842, on occasion of 
the meeting held by Charles the Bold and Lewis the 
German. They were superseded by tournaments, 
'but when these had fallen were a^in revived. The 
victor, as in tourneys, received his reward from the 
hands of the fair, who sometimes even took part in the 
games. The introduction or revival of the carousels in 
France took place after tournaments had fallen out of 
fashion in consequence of the accident which ended in 
the death of Henry II. The first great carousels were 
given in 1605, at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Similar 
fOtes had already long existed among the Moors, 
Spaniards, and Italians. It was from the last-named 
people the idea was taken up by the French. These 
exhibitions were frequent during the continuance of 
the old French monarchy, on the occasion of the mar- 
riages of princes and princesses, births, victories, and 
other occasions of public rejoicing. During the reign 
of Louis XIV. they were frecpumtly given in honour 
of the mistresses of the king. "I'he Place du Carrousel 
in Paris was so called from one of these f6tes given 
there in 1662, in honour of Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re. The greatest extravagancies were enacted at 
these displays. The king figured in the one just 
mentioned in Boman costume. Monsieur (his brother) 
* commanded the Persians’, the Prince of Condd the 
Turks, the Duke d’Enghien the Indians, the Duke 
of Guise the Americans, and so on. The greatest 
profusion of ex]tenditure in artificial scenery, costumes, 
and accessories prevailed on these occasions, and the 
eyes of the courtiers were dazzled with a magnifi- 
cence which the public purse was freely drawn upon 
to provide, liecitations formed an accompaniment 
of these fdtes. Some piece of verse comt)Osed in the 
most outrageous taste, and full of allegorical person- 
ages, absurdly conceived and fantastically grouped, 
was usually recited in honour of the heroine of the 
fdte. Sometimes dramatic spectacles of greater 
merit than the foolish displays in which the grandees 
themselves indulged, were given by professional 
actors, and the genius of Molibre was thus frecjuently 
called into requisition. 

CARP (Cypnnw^), a genus of soft-finned abdom- 
inal fish, which Cuvier makes the fourth family of 
the order. This is a very well defined genus, con- 
taining very numerous species. It is easily distin- 
guished by the small mouth, toothless jaws, and gills 
of three flat rays. The tongue and palate are sm(M>th, 
but the gullet is admirably constructed for mastica- 
tion, having large teeth attached to the inferior j)ha- 
ryngeal bones, which press the food between tbem- 
•aelves and a gelatinous knob connected with a bony 
plate that is united with the first vertebra, com- 
monly called the carp's tongue. They have but one 
dorsal fin, and the body is covered with scales, gen- 
erally of large size. They frequent fresh and quiet 
waters, feeding on herbs, grains, and even mud, being, 
Mrhaps, the least carnivorous of the finny race. 
Some of the species have a beard of small fleshy 
threads at the angles of the upper jaw. The sub- 
.genera are Cyprinus^ the true carps; Barbus^ the bar- 
bels; Tinea, the tenches; and several others, chiefly 
■foreign. The most noted of the species are the com- 
mon caro, olive green above and yellowish below ((7. 
carpiOf L.), whidi, in many parts of the world, are 
bred in ponds for the use of the table; and the gold- 
fish {C. auratus), believed to be originally from China^ 
very commonly bred in ponds and vases as an orna- 
ment, on account of its l^autiful colours. These are 
black when young, and acquire gradually the metallic 
tints for which they are so much admired. In his 
memoir on American Ichthyology, Dr. Mitchill en- 
umerates four spedes of under the names of C, 
ierUt fresh-water sucker; (7. obUmgui, chub of New 


York; C. chrytoleucutt New York shiner; and O. 

\ airenasuB, brook minnow. The oommon carp ef 
Europe is esteemed very highly for stocking ponds, 
being of quick growth, spawning thrice a year. As 
the females do not commence breeding until eight or 
nine years old, it is necessary to keep up a supply ef 
carp of that age by not destroying the femalee. 
The proportion of mdes to be preserved is four for 
every twelve females. Under common circumstancee 
the carp grows 2 or 3 inches in length in a year; 
but where the ponds are exceedingly well sup- 
plied with food, they have been known to grow from 
5 to 18 inches in the same time. They thrive best 
in ponds having clayey or marly sides, and well 
provided with aquatic vegetables. In order to fur- 
nish them with fresh vegetable food, it is usual to 
rake the sides of the pond, left dry by evaporation, 
with an iron rake, and then to sow grass seed, so that 
when the pond is again filled up by the rains there 
may be a growth of tender herbage for the fish. 
Grains of various sorts, and garbage, are frequently 
thrown into the pond, with a view to aid in fattening 
carp. A pond of one acre in extent is said to be 
sufficient to feed 300 carp of two or three years, or 
400 of one year old. Carj), in their native condition, 
frequent the deepest plafies of ponds or rivers, where 
there is the least current. It is a fish which requires 
much patience and arldress iii the angler. They sel- 
dom bite in cool weather, but during hot seasons 
bite very freely. The bait commonly used in angling 
for carp is worms, and sometimes grasshoppers. Va- 
rious sweet pastes are also used, formed of honey or 
sugar, mingled with flour and small quantities of 
veal, pounded together in a mortar till sufficiently 
tough to adhere to a hook without being easily 
washed off. A little white wool mixed with tbs 
other ingredients is of great assistance in giving the 
mass the requisite tenacity, increase the plea- 
sure and j)r()fit of carp fishing, it is well, for a few 
days previous, to have some brewer's grains or other 
food thrown intr) the water, by which the fish will 
be induced to collect at any particular place in greater 
numbers. See PI. II., fig. 14, at Ichthyology. 

CARPAf^OIO, Vittore, one of the most celebrated 
masters of the old Venetian school, was the rival of 
Bellini and the last Vivarino, was bom probably at 
Venice alxiut 1 450-65, and died there after 1 521. All 
that is known of his life is that he belonged to Venice, 
of which he has reproduced in the back -ground of his 
pictures the streets and monuments. His distinguish- 
ing characteristics are natural expression, vivid con- 
ception, correct arrangement, and great variety of 
figures and costumes. He also excelled as an archi- 
tectural and landscape jiaiiiter. His favourite em- 
ployment was the dramatic representation of sacred 
subjects, several of which he has illustrated by a 
series of paintings. Of these the most celebrated are 
the histories of St. Ursula and St. Stephen. The 
former, consisting of nine pictures, is now in the 
Academy at Venice, and has been engraved; the 
latter, in five pictures, is in Paris, Milan, and Berlin. 
The Madonna and C!^d Enthroned, supposed to be 
an earlier production, is in the Nationid Gallery, 
London. He died in 1625. — Benedetto Carpaccio, 
a son or grandson of the above, flourished about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and is known for 
a fine painting of the Coronation of the Virgin in the 
church of Capo d'lstria. 

CARPATHIAN (or Karpathtan) MOUN- 
TAINS (German Karpaihen), a range of mountains 
in Central Europe, forming for the greater part of 
their extent a natural boundary of Hungary, be- 
ginning at Orsova on the Servian frontier, separated 
from me Balkan by the Danube, and proceeding 
N.E. and then B. to the frontiers of Moldayia^ 
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wlMre H trendi first H.w., then w., and finally 8.W. 
as far as Presbnig, fonning n aemicircalar belt of 
nearly 800 miles in length. Its breadth is oonsider- 
nbl e, reaching a tnuTimwin of 240 to 250 miles, 
between the %anat and Transylvania. The Carpa- 
thian ft bitiFT may be divided into two great sectiona, 
the East and the West Carpathians, the former 
carving from the mouth of the Nera, which falls into 
the Danube 41 miles E. Belgrade, to the source of the 
Theiss, and fonning the boundaiy between Austria 
and Roumania, the latter proceeding from the sources 
of the Theiss and the Pruth, and terminating on the 
banks of the Danube w. of Presburg, and forming the 
boundary between Hungary and Galicia. To the 
Western Carpathians belongs the remarkable group 
of the Tatra, in which is situated the culminating 
summit of the whole system, the Gerlsdorf Peak, 
8721 feet. Several other peaks exceed 8000 feet. The 
loftiest summit of the Eastern Carpathians reaches 
an elevation of 8318 feet. The most remarkable and 
fr^uented passes are those of Teregova, leading from 
Orsova to Temeswar; of Vulkar, forming the valley 
in which the Schyl flows; and of the Kothenthurm, 
in a gorge formed by the Aluta at the foot of Mount 
Szur^. The outer bend of the Carpathians is much 
steeper than that which descends towards the val- 
leys of Transylvania and Hungary. The only im- 
portant rivers which actually rise in the chain are 
the Vistula, the Dniester, and the Theiss. The E. 
part of the Carpathian chain, from Orsova to the 
source of the Burcza, near Kronstadt, is entirely 
composed of primitive rocks. These are succeeded 
by grauwacke, which extends to the sources of the 
Theiss, and is only interrupted by a primitive group 
between the pass of Borgo and the source of the Viso. 
A. great chain of trachyte appears on the frontiers of 
the Bukowina, and stretches to the point where the 
Aluta begins to flow b.w. To the w. of this chain, 
□n approaching the plains, an extensive tract of sand- 
itone belonging to the coal formation begins to 
sppear, and covers the greater part of Transylvania. 
Tertiary formations surround the vast plains of Hun- 
gary, which consist of a rich alluvium, and must once 
have been the bed of a lake. Basalt frecjuently 
occurs, but no distinct traces of extinct volcanoes 
have l^en found. The Carpathian range is rich in 
minerals, including gold, silver, quicksUver, copper, 
and iron. Salt occurs in beds, which have sometimes 
a thickness of COO or 700 feet, and are apparently 
inexhaustible. Vegetation also is vigorous. On the 
plateaux com and fruit are grown to the height of 
1600 feet. Higher up the mountain steeps are 
covered with forests of pine, some of them as high as 
5500 feet. About 6000 feet seems to be the v^e- 
table limit. Above it a few lichens may be found, 
but in general nothing is seen but bare, steep rocks, 
many of them in the form of conical peaks. 

CARPENTARIA Gulf of, a large gulf on the 
H. coast of Australia, having Cape York Peninsula, 
the northern extremity of Queensland, on the E., and 
Arnhem Jjand on the w. It contains Groote Eylandt, 
Sir Edward Pellew Islands, Wellesley Islands, &c. 
Its maximum width is al)Out 400, length about 460 
miles. The land round it is generally low. 

CARPENTRAS (ancient (Jarpentoracte)^ a town, 
France, department Vaucluse, 14 miles n.e. of 
Avignon, with 7589 inhabitants in 1891. It stands 
in a fertile and pleasant district on a rising ground 
at ^e foot of Mount Ventoux, and is well built, 
though the streets are somewhat narrow. Under the 
Romans it was a place of importance, and possessed 
many handsome edifices, of which the subsequent 
ravages of Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and Saracens 
have left few tracea The principal structures are 
an aqnedaot^ which crosses the valley of the Auzon 


by forty-eight arches; a Roman triumphal arch, a 
(^thic cathedi^ with an ancient spire, and tha 
library, oontainmg 25,000 volumes. Aj the entrepot 
for the productions of the surrounding districts Car* 
pentras has a considerable trade, and weekly mar- 
kets, which are among the most important in the a. 
of France. Carpentras was formerly the seat of a 
bishopric. Pope Clement V. made it his residence 
in 1318. Carpentras furnishes many jokes to the 
Charivari and other humorous prints of Paris on 
account of its supposed Boeotian manners. 

CARPENTRY is the art of combining pieces of 
timber to support a weight or sustain pressure. The 
work of the caipenter is intended to nve stability to 
a structure; that of the joiner is applied to finishing 
and decoration. The scientific principles of carpentry 
are founded on the doctrines of the composition amd 
resolution of mechanical forces, and a knowledge of 
these doctrines, either theoretical or practical, is indis- 
pensable to the skilled car{)enter. To go into the 
principles of the art would be merely to explain a 
particular application of these mechanical forces, 
which would be beyond the scope and limits of this 
work. An explanation of the terms employed in 
carpentry may, however, be useful to the general 
reader. The t&rm frame is api>lied to any assemblage 
of pieces of timber firmly connected together. The 
points of meeting of the pieces of timber in a frame 
are called joints. Lengthening a beam is uniting 
pieces of timber into one length by joining their 
extremities. When neatness is not required this is 
done by fishing. In this mode the ends of the beams 
are abutted together, and a piece of timber placed on 
each side and secured by bolts g^ed through the 
whole. Sometimes the parts are mdented together, 
and pieces termed keys are notched into the beams 
and side pieces. When it is desirable to maintain 
the same depth and width throughout the beam 
scarfing is employed. This is cutting from each 
beam a part of the thickness of the timber, of die 
length of the intended joint, and on op]K)sito sides, 
BO that the pieces may be jointed together, and 
bolted or hoo})ed. In bolting scarfs side plates of 
iron are used to protect the wood. When greater 
strength is required than can be produced by a single 
beam building and trussing beams are resorted to. 
Building beams is combining two or more beams in 
depth BO as to have the effect of one. In trussing 
the beam is cut in tw'o in the direction of its length, 
and supported with cross-beams, as in roofing. Mor^ 
tise and tencm is a mode of jointing tim^r. An 
excavation called the mortise is made in one piece, 
and a projecting tongue to fit it called the tenon in 
the other. The tenon is confined in the mortise by a 
pin penetrating it laterally through the side of the 
mortised beam, or by an external strap of iron 
passing round the mortised beam and ri vetted in the 
one terminating in the tenon. The timber frame- 
work of floors is called naked flooring. It is of three 
kinds — single, double, and framed. Single flooring 
consists of a series of joists stretching across the 
whole void from wall to wall without an intennediate 
support. The flooring boards are laid on the top of 
these, and the ceiling of the lower story fixed to the 
under side. Double flooring consists in laying bind- 
ing joists across the floor about 6 feet apart, crossed 
alwve by bridging joists, and also crossed below bv 
the ceiling joints. Framed flooring is provided wiw 
girders or l^ams in addition to the binding, brifJg- 
ing, and ceiling joists. To prevent the transmissiou 
of sound a double ceiling of lath and plaster is some- 
times used, but generally pugging is inserted between 
the roof and the ceiling. This in Scotland is called 
deaf ening. Cornice bracketing consists in rough wooden 
profiles of the room cornices, which are i^terwards 
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lathed round and plastered. Partitions, when not 
required to bear weight, are formed by laying along the 
floor a piece of timber called a aiU, together with a 
corresponding piece along the ceiling jouts, the space 
within being tilled with vertical pieces called quarteri^ 
to which the lath is nailed. When the partition has 
weight to support it has to be trussed with posts and 
braces. The timbers which support the steps of a 
wooden staircase are termed the carriage. They 
consist of two pieoes of timber inclined to the rake^ 
or projection of the steps, and termed rough strings, 
which may rest upon a piece of timber projected 
horizontally from the upper wall called a pitching or 
apron piece, which also supports the joists of the 
landing or half poAt, The roof is the framework by 
which the covering of a building is supported. It 
may consist of a series of pieces of timber with their 
one ends resting on the opposite walls, and their other 
ends meeting in a point, which are called rafters. 
When loaded with the weight of the covering this 
framework would be apt to thrust out the roof ; a 
third piece is consequently added, which, like a 
string, connects the lower extremities of the rafters, 
and prevents them from spreading. This is called a 
tie, and the whole frame a couple. When the tie is 
of such a length that it is apt to droop in the middle, 
or sag, by its own weight, a fourth piece is added to 
unite it directly with the apex of the rafters; this is 
called the king-post. If the rafters too are liable to 
sag, cross pieces called struts are introduced, uniting 
their centres with the centre of the tie. Instead of 
the king-posts and struts the centre of each rafter 
may be joined to the tie by a piece falling perpen- 
dicularly on the latter, and to each other by a piece 
running across parallel to and above the tie, forming 
a parallelogram with the perpendiculars and the 
section of the tie inclosed by them. The suspending 
pieces are called queen-posts, and the horizontal one 
a collar-beam. The whole frame, constructed in 
either way, is called a truss. The trussed frames 
are placed at intervals of about 18 feet apart, and 
support horizontal pieces called purlins, which run 
the whole length of the roof, and support the common 
rafters with their covering. 

CAKPET, a thick fabric, generally composed 
wholly or principally of wool, for covering the floors 
of apartments, staircases, and passages in the interior 
of a house. Carpets are a luxury now nearly indis- 
pensable in European habitations, and have super- 
seded both the bare stone or wood pavements, and 
the straw or rush coverings of earlier and ruder ages. 
They were originally introduced from the East, where 
they were fabricated in pieces, like the modern rugs, 
for sitting on — a use obviously suggested by the 
eastern habit of sitting cross-legged upon the floor. 
The most beautiful carpets were brought into Europe 
from Persia and Turkey; but the manufacturers of 
Belgium, France, and Britain have now excelled the 
workmanship of their eastern teachers, though the 
best kinds of eastern carpets are unsurpassed in their 
own way. Such are still highly thought of in Europe, 
into which they are largely imported. The Persian, 
Turkish, and Indian carpets are all woven by hand, 
and the design is formed by knotting into the warp 
tufts of woollen threads of the proper colour one after 
the other. Of European carpets the Brussels carpet 
is a common and highly- esteemed variety. It is 
composed of linen or hempen thread and worsted, the 
latter forming the pattern. The linen basis does not 
appear on the surface, being concealed by the worsted, 
which is drawn through the reticulations and looped 
over wires that are afterwards withdrawn, giving the 
surface a ribbed appearance. Such carpets differ in 
thickness according to the number of layers of woollen 
threads woven into it, causing it to be spoken of as 


* six-frame,' *flve-frame,* &o., carpet. Theee carpets 
are woven on a kind of Jaoquard loom. Wilton car- 
pets are similar to Brussels in process of manufacture^ 
but in them the loops are cut open by using wires 
with a knife-edge, and the surface thus gets a pile. 
Tapestry carpets have also a pile surface. They are 
manufactured according to a process patented by Mr 
Whytock of Edinburgh in 1832, the great speciality 
of which is that the threads are particoloured by 
printing in the proper manner for each design before 
being woven up. The Kidderminster or Scotch car- 
pet consists of two distinct webs woven at the same 
time and knitted together by the woof. The pattern 
is the same on both sides of the cloth, but the colours 
are reversed. An improvement upon this is the 
three-ply carpeting, made originally at Kilmarnock. 
The original Axminster carpets were made on the 
principle of the Persian or Turkey carpets. Patent 
Axminster carpets (invented by Templeton of Glas- 
gow, 1839) have a fine pile, which is produced by 
using chenille as the weft, the projecting threads of 
which form the pile, which is dyed before being used. 
Carpets of felted wool, with designs printed on them, 
are also used, and are very cheap. Cheap jute car- 
pets are also made. 

CARPI, a town of Italy, in the province and 9 
miles N. of the city of Modena, on the railway from 
Mantua to Modena; seat of a bishopric, suffragan to 
Bologna. It is surrounded by walls, defended by a 
citadel, and has a cathedral, a seminary, and manufac- 
tures of straw hats and spun silk. The neighbour- 
hood produces rice, wheat, hemp, and flax. Pop. 6500. 

CARPI, Girolama da, a painter of the sixteenth 
century, a native of Ferrara, painted many pictures 
for the churches there and at Bologna. He was a 
great admirer of Correggio and Parmegiano, whose 
works he copied with great success. He died in 
1556. 

CARPI, TJoo DA, an Italian wood-carver who flour- 
ished in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; said to 
have been bom in 1455 at Carpi, and died in 1523. He 
is generally considered as the inventor of that species 
of carving denominated chiaroscuro. He was preceded 
in the art by Albert Dtirer and Lucas Cranach (see 
these articles). 

CARPZOV, a family which has furnished several 
eminent jurists and theologians. The founder of the 
family was Simon Carpzov, burgomaster of Branden- 
burg, in the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
had two sons: Joachim, who at his death at GlUck- 
stadt in Holstein, in 1628, was commander-in-chief 
of the Danish army; and Benedict, born, 1565, who 
was appointed professor of law at Wittenberg in 1595, 
became chancellor of the Dowager- electress Sophia 
at Kolditz, afterwards returned to Wittenberg, and 
died in 1624. A second Benedict, son of the former, 
bom at Wittenberg in 1595, became assessor of the 
supreme court and professor of law at Leipzig in 
1645, then councillor of the court of appeal and mem- 
ber of the privy-council at Dresden, and died in 
1666. He was one of the most eminent jurists of 
his day, and is the author of several valuable legal 
works ; but he is justly censured for the severity and 
cmelty of his proceedings. He is said to have signed 
the death-warrants of not fewer that 20,000 persons, 
and read the entire Bible through fifty-two times. — 
Johann Benedict Carpzov, his brother, born at Roch- 
litz in 1607, became professor of theology at Leipzig, 
and is famed as the author of the Systema Theolo- 
gicum (two vols. Leipzig, 1653). He died in 1657, 
leaving five sons, one of whom, Johann Benedict^ 
bom in 1639, became professor of theology and nastor 
of St. Thomas’ church at Leipzig, distin^shea him- 
self by his knowledge of Hebrew language and litera- 
ture, and translated several rabbinical works. He 
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died In 1699.-— Another member of the f«mily, 
JoHAKN GiOTTLiBB Oabfzoy, bom at Dresden in 1679, 
became professor of oriental languages at Leip^, 
and died as superintendent at Lfibeok in 1767. ^ He 
was one of the roost eminent theologians of his time, 
and wrote, among other treatises, Critica Sacra 
Veteris Testamenti (Leipzig, 1728) ; Introduotio in 
Libros Oanonicos Veteris Testamenti ; Ac. 

CARRACCI, Lodovicx), Agostino, and Anni- 
bale, Italian painters, the three founders of the 
Bologna, or, as it has also been called, the eclectic 
school of painting. 

Lodovico, son of a butcher, bom 1656 at Bologna, 
appeared at first to be more fit for gfrinding coloars 
than for transferring them to canvas. Bat his slow- 
ness did not, in fact, arise from deficiency of talent, 
but from zeal for excellence. He detested all that 
was called ideal, and studied only nature, which he 
imitated with great care. At Florence he studied 
under Andrea del Sarto, and enjoyed the instruction 
of Passignano. He went to Parma for the purpose 
of studying Correggio, who was then imitated by 
almost all the Florentine painters. At Bologna he 
endeavoured to gain popularity for his new prin- 
ciples among the young artists, and united himself 
with his relatives, Agostino and Annibale Carracci, 
whom he sent in 1580 to Parma and Venice. In 
1589 they established an academy for painters at 
Bologna, called the Academia degli Incamminati 
(from incamminarc, to put in the way), which they 
directed jointly till 1600, the year of the departure 
of Agostino and Annibale for Rome. From that 
time till his death Lodovico was sole director. The 
academy was so successful that similar institutions 
in Bologna had to be closed. Among his most 
famous pupils were Domenichino and Guido Keni. 
His first principle was, that the study of nature 
must be united with the imitation of the best 
masters. He soon gave an example of this principle 
in his Prophecy of John the Baptist, in the monas- 
tery of the Carthusians, imitating in single figures 
the style of Raphael, Titian, and Tintoretto. The 
finest works of Lodovico are in Bologna, especially 
in the picture galleiy or Pinacoteca^ and among them 
are The Annunciation, The Transfiguration, and St. 
George and the Dragon. He excelled in architec- 
tural views and in drawing, and in general was very 
thorough in all the branches of his art. He exe- 
cuted several fine engravings. Lodovico died in 
1619. 

Agostino was born in 1557, at Bologna, his father 
being a cousin of the father of Lodovico. He soon 
became one of the most accomplished disciples of 
Lodovico, and excelled particularly in invention. 
He engraved more pieces than he painted, in order 
to please his brother Annibale, who became envious 
of his fame after one of Agostino’s pictures had 
obtained a prize in preference to one of his own, and 
another excellent picture — the C/omm union of St. 
Jerome — had gained his brotheruniversal admiration. 
In 1600 Agostino accompanied Annibale to Rome, 
and assisted him in painting the Farnesian Gallery. 
As many persons said that the engraver worked 
better than the painter, Annibale removed his brother 
under pretext that bis style, though elegant, was not 
grand enough. Agostino went then to the court of 
the Duke of Parma, and painted there a picture re- 
presenting the heavenly, the earthly, and the venal 
love. There was only one figure wanting when, ex- 
hausted by labour and mortification, he died in 1602. 
He wrote a treatise on perspective and architecture. 
As an engraver be deserves great praise, and often 
corrected the imperfect outlines of his originals. 
Among his engravings are many obscene ones, which 
have bmme rare. 


Annibale, brother of the foregoing, bom 1660 at 
Bologna, worked at first with his father, who was 
a tailor. By the advice of his cousin Lodovico he 
learned drawing, and made the most astonishing 
progress, copying first the pieces of Correggio, Titian, 
and Paul Veronese, and painting, like them, small 
pictures, before he undertook large ones. In the 
academy founded by the Carracci he taught the rules 
of arrangement and distribution of figures. He is 
one of the greatest imitators of Correggio. His St. 
Roque distributing Alms, now in Dresden, was the 
first ^ painting which gave him reputation. His 
Genius of Glory is likewise celebrated. In the 
Farnesian Gallery at Rome, which he painted 
(1600-4), there breathes an antique elegance and all 
the grace of Raphael. You find there imitations of 
Tibaldi (who painted at Bologna about 1650 with 
Nicolo del Abate), of Michael Angelo (the style, 
indeed, somewhat softened), and the excellencies of 
the Venetian and Lombard schools. Out of Bologna 
he is acknowledged as the greatest of the Carracci. 
In that city, however, Lodovico is more admired. 
Agostino, perhaps, had more invention, and Lodo- 
vico more talent for teaching; but Annibale had a 
loftier spirit, and his style is more eloquent and 
noble. He died at Rome in 1609, and was buried 
at the side of Raphael in the Pantheon. His best 
picture is that of The Three Maries, now at Castle 
Howard. 

CARRAGEEN, or Irish Mobs {Chondrua cria- 
pus), a sea- weed of the order Floridese, very common 
on rocky coasts, and especially abundant on the 
western side of Ireland. The frond is thick, car- 
tilaginous, somewhat fan -shaped, and repeatedly 
forked ; colour, various shades of purple or greenish. 
It is gathered from the rocks, washed, bleached in 
the sun, and dried, and is then the Irish moss of the 
shops. In hot water it swells up, and on boiling it 
dissolves. The results of the aneJysis of Irish moss 
are somewhat discordant ; but the main constituent 
is a mucilage, which differs from gums, starches, and 
jellies by not giving their characteristic reactions. 
It is nutritious, and is substituted for animal jelly 
and starches in the preparation of soup, jellies, creams, 
and similar dishes. It is of value in pulmonary 
troubles, and is also used by painters and others in 
the preparation of size. 

CARRARA, a city of Northern Italy, province 
Massa Carrara, 59 miles B.W. of Modena, about 16 
miles from the sea. It has some fine churches, an 
academy of the fine arts, a marble statue of Gari- 
baldi, and is surrounded by marble hills, which 
have made it celebrated. Most of the inhabitants 
are employed in, or in connection with, the quarries 
(see next article). The blocks of marble are brought 
from the quarries in ox-wagons, or by means of the 
Ferrovia Marmifera (Marble Railway). The marble 
is shipped at the port of Avenza. Sculptors make 
Carrara their residence to save the expense of car- 
riage of marble. Pop. 12,000. 

CARRARA MARBLE, so called from the town 
of Carrara, in Northern Italy (see above), is the 
variety of marble generally employed by statuaries. 
This is a white limestone, sometimes containing blue 
veins, and occurs in strata of considerable thick- 
ness and at a high angle of inclination. Carrara 
marble, which was formerly supposed to be a primi- 
tive limestone, is now considered an altered lime- 
stone of the oolitic period. The plutonic action to 
which it has been subjected has served to obliterate 
the traces of fossils. The mountains containing the 
marble are situated a few miles from the aea, and 
reach the height of 1600 feet. The quarries, in 
which about 6000 men are employed, are about half- 
way up the mountains, and though they have been 
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worked for 2000 Tears, haring famished the mate- 
rial for the Pantheon at Ec^e, the supply is still 
practically inexhaustible. There are altogether about 
400 quarries. Those supplying the pure white marble 
used for statuary are the most valuable. They are 
about twelve in number, belong to the principid 
families in Carrara, and are very productive. Eng- 
lish machinery is now used in quarrying. 

^ OAKKEL, Abhand, a French writer and politi- 
cian of the republican party, bom at Rouen in 1800, 
and educated at the military school of St. Gyr. He 
entered enthusiastically into several of the secret 
political societies which were numerous in France 
after the restoration of the Bourbons. In 1819, 
when lieutenant of the garrisons of Belfort and Neu- 
breisaoh, he became implicated in a conspiracy, and 
though his conduct escaped investigation he was re- 
move with his regiment to Marseilles. An indo- 
lent garrison life accorded little with his restless 
spirit, and he resigned his commission to take an 
active part in the politics of his time. In 1823, 
when a French army, under the Duke d’Angouldme, 
was preparing to cross the Pyrenees, with the view 
of overturning the Spanish constitution, Carrel hur- 
ried to Barcelona, and joined the volunteer troop of 
French and Italian deserters which had been formed 
by Mina. On the capitulation which took place, he 
was carried back to France as prisoner of war, tried 
by a court-martial for having borne arms against his 
country, and condemned to death. A flaw in the 
lodgment saved him, and though again twice tried 
he was ultimately acquitted. Having now settled 
in Paris, he zealoi'sly prosecuted his historical and 
political studies, and became intimate with Thiers, 
Mignet, and Augustin Thierry, particularly the last, 
under whose superintendence he wrote a Summary 
of the History of Scotland, which, though hastily 
written, met with great success. In 1827 he pub- 
lished a History of the English Revolution, and in 
1880 united with Thiers and Mignet in editing the 
National, which soon rose to be the leading opposi- 
tion newspaper. After the revolution his colleagues 
joined the government, and he was left with the 
chief direction of the paper, which still continued in 
opposition. He acquired great reputation by the 
vigour of his resistance to arbitrary government. In 
1832 the National became openly republican, and he 
displayed considerable oratorical powers when com- 
pelled to defend it at the bar of the tribunals, and of 
the House of Peers. So great was its popularity 
that a fine of 10,000 francs imposed on it was paid 
in two days by a voluntary subscription, in which 
persons of all shades of opinion joined. He was 
killed in 1886 in a duel with Emile de Girardin. He 
has been called the Bayard of republican journalism. 
A monument by David has been erected to him in 
the church-porch of the town of St. Mand4, where 
he died. 

CARRERAS, the name of three brothers, distin- 
miished in the revolution of Chili — Job4 Miguel, Juan 
Jos4, and Luis. They were the sons of a rich land- 
holder in Santiago, Don Ignacio Carrera. One of 
them served in Europe until 1811, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and commandant of a 
Spanish regiment of hussars. The three brothers 
took an active part in the revolution from its com- 
mencement, and in Nov. 1811 obtained the effective 
control of the revolutionary government, and con- 
tinued in the possession of power until 1813, when 
they were taken prisoners by the Spaniards. They 
were succeeded in power by 0*Higgins and San Mar- 
tin. Two of the brothers, Jnan Joa^ and Luis, were 
apprehended in 1817 near Mendoza, on a political 
charge, and having been first induced to attempt an 
escape, were brou^t to trial and executed on the 8th 


of March, 1818. San Martin sent an account of the 
charges of their execution to their father, who paid 
it, and died two days afterwards of a broken heart. 
Jos^ Miguel raised a body of troops to revenge their 
death, and a conspiracy was formed in his favour; but 
it was detected and suppressed, and he himself being 
defeated and taken prisoner, was executed in 1821^ 
on the same spot as his brothers. 

CARRICK, the southern district of the shire of 
Ayr in Scotland. The surface is mountainous ; but 
in the valleys and along the shores of the Atlantic 
the ground is level, with a fine clay or loamy soil. 
It became the property of Robert Bruce, father of 
the Scottish king of that name, by his marriage 
with the heiress of the earls of Carrick; and this 
title is still royal, being assigned to the eldest sons 
of the kings of Great Britain. 

CARRICKFERGUS, a seaport of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, a mun. bor. and county of itself, 10 miles 
by railway n.b. of Belfast. It comprises an area of 
16,700 acres, of which only 129 are in the town. The 
Bay of Carrickfergus is a small indentation on the 
north side of Belfast Lough. It is memorable in 
history as the landing-place of Xing William III., 
who disembarked on its shore at the quay of the 
town of Carrickfergus, on the 14th of June, 1690. 
The castle stands upon a rock projecting into the 
bay, and is still maintained as a fortress, having a 
number of guns on the walls and a small garrison. 
The public buildings besides the Episcopalian, Ro- 
man Catholic, and other churches, are a town-hall, 
court-house, market-house, &c. It has some trade, 
and carries on the linen manufacture, rock-salt 
mining and salt making, and fisheries. Vessels of 
100 tons can discharge at the quay, and there is a 
patent slip where vessels are built and repaired. 
There is also a harbour admitting vessels of 500 
tons. Railways go to Lame and Belfast. Pop. in 
1881, 10,009; in 1891, 8928. 

CARRICK- ON- SUIR, a town, Ireland, county 
Tipperary, 86 miles b.w. of Dublin, on the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway. It stands on the left bank 
of the Suir, which is here navigable by vessels of 200 
tons, and has a considerable export of com, butter, 
bacon, and live-stock; and linen and flax manu- 
factures are carried on to some extent. There is one 
principal street parallel with the river, and crossed 
by three smaller streets. An iron bridge across the 
river from the centre of the town was opened in 1881. 
The fine old abbey of Carrick-Beg is situated in a 
suburb on the opposite side of the river. Pop. in 
1881, 6683; in 1891, 6608. 

CARRIER, is a person who undertakes to trans- 
port the goods of other persons from place to place 
for hire. Persons who undertake this responsibility 
regularly as a systematic business are called common 
carriers^ and come under special legal regulations, 
by which their rights on the one hand and their pri- 
vileges on the other are defined. Carriers* law has 
been considerably complicated by the introduction of 
railways, and the numerous and intricate claims 
arising out of their operations. The laws by which 
in Great Britain the obligations of carriers are mainly 
determined are the acts 11 George IV. and 1 William 
IV. cap. Ixviii., and act 28 and 29 Viot. cap. xciv., 
amending the precited act. Common carriers are 
by these acts relieved of liability for loss of certain 
specified articles beyond the value of £10, excepting 
in case of the personal default of the carrier, or felony 
of his servants, unless the value of the go^s be de- 
clared and an extra rate for insurance paid. Notice 
of the increased rates required must be affixed in the 
office of the carrier. Bieyond the exemption given 
by this act carriers cannot protect themselves from 
lability for loss of articles conveyed by them by any 
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notioe, bat they may do bo by a speoial contract wHh 
the peraon employing them. The specified artiolra 
i^ve referred to are ‘gold or silver coins of this 
realm, or of any foreign state, or any gold or silver 
in a manufactured or unmanufactured state, or any 
precious stones, jewellery, watches, clooks, or time- 
pieces of any description, trinkets, bills, notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Banks of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, or of any other 
bank in Great Britain or Ireland, orders, notes, or 
securities for payment of money, English or foreign 
stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, engrav- 
ingps, pictures, gold or silver plate or plated articles, 
glass, china, silks in a manufactured or unmanufac- 
tured state, and whether wrought up or not wrought 
op with other materials, furs, or lace [not^ being 
machine-made lace]’. Carriers of passengers, includ- 
ing the railway companies, are bound to receive all 
passengers who are in a fit condition to be carried, if 
thera is proper convenience for carrying them and 
the passengers are w’illing to pay the fare; but they 
are liable only for negligence and not as insurers. 
The greatest care for the safety of the passengers 
must be exercised, but immunity from accident is 
not guaranteed. Kail way companies are bound to 
make every effort to secure that trains shall arrive 
at their scheduled times, and they may be held liable 
for a long and unusual delay. They are also bound 
to oariy a certain weight of personal luggage with 
each passenger, and in respect of this they have the 
'laiBEle liability as common carriers, but in respect of 
lugglge in the compartment with the passenger they 
are only liable for loss or injury caused by the negli- 
gence of their servants. The liability of a railway 
company in respect of animals is limited to £50 for 
a horse, £15 per head for neat cattle, and £2 per 
head for sheep or pigs, except when the value lias 
been declared and extra payment made. No carrier 
or railway company is permitted to make unreason- 
able charges, or t(» carry goods at a lower rate for one 
customer than for another. If a railway company 
accept goods for delivery to a place on the line of 
another railway company, the liability for loss or 
damage rests on the first company for the whole 
journey, and any contract with the sender in an oppo- 
site sense is void. iJangeroua goods, such os gun- 
powder, oil of vitriol, &c., must have their nature dis- 
tinctly marked on the outside, or notice of their eha- 
raoter must In given in writing to some responsible 
railway servant. Ilailway companies cannot evade 
liability for loss or injury due to their fault, by any 
notice or declaration, if goods are wrongfully detained 
by a carrier after the pro{)er charges have been ten- 
dered herenders himself liable to an action for wrongful 
detention; and if lie make an overcharge and refuse 
delivery till it is paid the overcharge should be paid 
under protest and afterwards recovered by action for 
money wrongfully received. Railway companies and 
other carriers are in all cases responsible for the acts 
of their servants when these are acting in their official 
capacity as representing the company or other carrier. 
Thus, if luggage is delivered to a porter to be placed 
in the van it is regarded as formally handed over for 
carriage to the specified destination, and the company ’a 
liability in respect of it begins then. The liability of 
carriers by water, or of railway companies in respect 
of tbeir steamboats, is practically the same as that 
of carriers by land. They are not resp^jnsible for 
loss or injury due to the act of God or the queen’s 
enemies or perils of the sea. 

CARRIER, J EAN BAFnsTK,bom in 1 750,an obscure 
attorney at the beginning of the first French revolu- 
tion, was chosen, in 1792, member of the national 
convention, aided in the establishment of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, March 10, 1793, and exhibited the 


wildest rage for persecution. He voted for the death 
of Louis XVI., demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, April 6, 1793, and contributed greatly to the 
revolution of May 31. Oct 8, 1793, he was sent to 
Nantes with a commission to suppress the civil war 
wd finally put down the Vendeans. Multitudes, 
informally and precipitately condemned, were executed 
daily; but Carrier resolved to destroy the prisoners 
by numbers at a time and without a trial. He first 
caused ninety-four priests to be conveyed to a boat 
with a perforated bottom, under pretence of trans- 
porting them, but in reality with a view of having 
them drowned by night. This artifice was repeated 
a number of times, and the victims were of every age 
and of both sexes. These wholesale murders by drown- 
ing were called Twyadea, The executioners are also 
said to have sometimes amused themselves by tying 
together a young man and woman, who were then 
forced into the water; and they colled the murders 
carried out in this way repulliean marriages. It has 
been estiiiiatecl that 15,000 individuals perished in 
this way. The banks of the Loire were strewed with 
the dead, and the water was so polluted that it was 
prohibited to drink it. Out of terror people refrained 
for a time from drawing public attention to these atro- 
cities, but at last the truth began to become known, 
and Carrier was recalled. Shortly after the fall of 
Robespierre he was arrested and brought before the 
revolutionary tribunal, which condemned him to death. 
Doc. 16, 1794. 

CARRIER-PIGEON, a variety of the common 
pigeon in which the homing instinct has been suffi- 
ciently developed to make the bird useful and reli- 
able as a bearer of messuges; also a fancy variety 
characterized by the poKsession of certain definite 
points, but not necessarily useful as a homer. The 
sliow carrier-pigeon is a large, long-necked variety, 
with abnormally-developed wattles about the base 
of the beak and round the eyes, but the true homer 
is of smaller size, a»id lacks the enormous tuborculated 
growth. The homer os now known is the result of 
long and careful selection, by which the homing 
instinct found in all the pigeons derived from the 
rock-dove {CoLumha llvia) has been intensified. It 
has a short, strong bill, long and wide wing-feathers, 
a rather large head, and great muscular power. The 
colour is variable, blue varieties being perhaps the 
commonest. Red is the prevailing colour of the 
eye, but here, too, there is considerable variety. 

The careful training and breeding of homing 
pigeons was for long almost confined to Belgium, 
and even yet, in spite of the increased attention 
bestowed on the subject in other countries, Belgium 
may l>e regarded as the chief homing country. Two 
main types of the Belgian homer have been distin- 
guished as the Antwerp and the Liege varieties, the 
former being larger but less graceful in form than 
the latter. Hitherto British pigeon fanciers ha vebred 
mainly from the Antwerp type, but of recent years 
crossing with individuals of the smaller and shorter- 
beaked kind has become common. The Belgian pigeons 
are themselves the result of a complicated process of 
interbreeding, the height of tbeir flight being ascribed 
to crossing with some form of tumbler-pigeon, though 
tbeir subsequent training as long-distance fiiers has 
completely eradicated the tumbling instinct or ten- 
dency. 

The training of homing pigeons requires ctfeful 
attention. In many respects their treatment is ex- 
actly like that of any other variety of the domestic 
pigeem, but they must also be taught the special work 
for which they are destined. A bird’s training begins 
when it is about three months old. It may then be 
taken to a distance of about a mile from its loft in a 
suitable direction and liberated in order that it may 
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fly back. After an interval of a day or two it should 
be carried 8 miles from home tn ikt tame direction and 
■et free, and on the third occasion, a few days later still, 
thedistance is usually increased to 6 miles. This mode 
of training is continued steadily during the season, the 
successive distances above those already mentioned 
being 12, 25, 60, 75, 96, 125, 155, and 200 miles. The 
intervals of rest must be carefully preserved, espe- 
cially in times when the weather is unfavourable. 
During the bird’s second season it is made to repeat 
something of Its first year’s performances and to extend 
its flight to 250 miles or possibly to a greater distance. 
During the following three seasons good birds will be 
at their best, and even for some few years later they 
may do good work. During the training period and 
also at other times the housing and feetling of the 
birds must be carefully attended to. The loft must 
be airy, dry, and scrupulously clean, and during train- 
ing the food should consist mainly of ])eas and beans. 
North or south directions are preferable to others, and 
east winds should be avoided. Over- training should 
be carefully avoided, not only because it militates 
against success, but also because it is cruel, 

Velocities of over 30 yards per second have been 
recorded for various pigeons, but the average velocity 
of an average bird is rather less than half that amount. 
One bird, in 1896, actually covered the distance from 
Thurso to Londt)n, just over 500 miles, within one 
day, its average velocity being about 24 yards per 
second. In unfavourable weather the height attained 
varies from about 820 to rather over 4U0 feet, but in 
good weather some birds will reach a height of about 
1000 feet. Over 500 miles a day have been accom- 
plished in favourable weather. The distance from 
Algiers to Paris, fully 1100 miles, is one of the longest 
on record as having been travelled by a pigeon. 

There has been much discussion regarding the nature 
of the instinct by which pigeons return to their homes 
over such long distances. That there is a home-seek- 
ing instinct in all the varieties and descendants of the 
rock-pigeon is undoubted, but in some it is very faint, 
and even in homers it requires careful training. 
Untrained birds often fail to return, and during 
training young birds are often lost. Beyond the fact 
of the necessity of training, however, very little, if 
anything, is known of the real causes or means of 
home-seeking. Some regard sight as playing an 
important part in it, others memory, whilst still 
others regard the winds as important factors in the 
problem. 

The homing instinct of the pigeon has been known 
from very ancient times, and there are many recorded 
instances of the employment of pigeon messengers by 
ancient peoples. The Hebrew tradition of the deluge, 
as we have it in our Bibles, shows some acquaintance 
with such a means of transmitting information, and 
it was known also to the Greeks and Romans. Dio- 
cletian is said to have established a regular pigeon 
post. Pigeons were employed for war purposes at 
the siege of Mutina (Modena) in 44 B.O., and later at 
the celebrated sieges of Haarlem (1578) and Leyden 
(1574). During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury pigeons were widely used in Britain for the rapid 
communication of intelligence, and in particulr.r many 
stockbrokers obtained early information of the state 
of the markets by this means. The introduction of 
the electric telegraph, however, soon led to the com- 
plete disuse of the pigeon post. The siege of Paris dur- 
ing the Franco-German war of 1870-71 first brought 
the carrier-pigeon into prominent notice as a valuable 
means of communication in time of war. Daring 
that siege more than 850 birds were sent out of the 
city in balloons, and of these some 800 were liberated 
with messages. Only some 70 returns were made, 
and these were effected by 57 birds. By the adop- 


tion of micro-photography the space occupied by a 
message was so reduced that a single pigedn could 
carry a very large number of messages without having 
its movements hampered in the least. One of the 
pigeons that succeeded in returning to Paris carried 
no less than 40,000 messages on eighteen oollodioTi 
films which were inclosed in a goose-quill attached 
to the tail. Since that time the leading Continental 
powers have established elaborate pigeon systems for 
use in time of war, but Britain has not yet taken any 
steps ill this direction. 

The thorough organization of homing as a sport in 
Britain dates from about 1880, and there are many 
large clubs throughout the country, among the largest 
being the Manchester and the Central Counties Flying 
Clubs. In 1896 the National Homing Union was 
founded, and the number of clubs affiliated to it is 
now over 100. A similar German body, founded in 
1894, the Verband Deutscher Brieftaubenliebhaber- 
vereine, with the emperor at its head, includes more 
than 400 unions, mostly in the western parts of the 
country. Belgium has about 2000 Societes Colombo- 
philes, some of them having important races. France, 
Italy, Denmark, and other countries of Europe also 
have important homing clubs which receive a certain 
amount of official recognition from their respective 
governments. 

CARRION CROW, a name of the common crow 
{Corvue corone), so called because it often feeds on 
carrion (see Crow); also of an American black vul- 
ture {Oatharuia atrata). See Vulture. 

CARRION FLOWERS, a name given to the 
species of the genus Stapelia, of the order Asolepiad- 
aceae, on account of their putrid odour, and also to 
the liliaceous plant SjnUax herbacea. See Stapelia. 

CARRON, a village of Scotland, on the banks of 
a stream of the same name, in Stirlingshire, 2 miles 
from Falkirk, celebrated for its extensive iron- works, 
begun in 1760. This establishment now employs 
about 2500 hands, the company possessing and work- 
ing mines of iron ore, coal, and limestone. Besides 
Carron village, there are other villages more or less 
depending on the Carron Company’s works, as Car- 
ronshore, Slenhousemuir, &c. Pop. of Carron village 
1208, of Carronshore 1076. The river of same name 
is a small stream, rising in an extensive meadow called 
the Carron Bog, near the centre of the county, and 
after an E. course of about 17 miles, falling into the 
Forth at Grangemouth. In its course it supplies water 
to paper-mills, factories, &e. 

On a small eminence immediately adjoining the 
iron-works, at their north-west corner, stood till 1748 
what was called Arthur’s Oo’n or Oven, a somewhat 
beehive -shaped building, supposed to have been a 
Roman sacellum or sanctuary, which was palled down 
by its owner, whom the antiquaries will never forgive, 
to make a mill-dam. A ground-plan and elevation 
of it are given by Gener^ Roy in the thirty-sixth 
plate of his Military Antiquities. 

CARRONADE, an iron gun introduced in 1779 
by the director of the Carron F(jundry, from which it 
took its name, said to have been Invented in 1752 by 
General Melville,and first used in the American revolu- 
tionary war. They were of large calibre, and lighter 
than common cannon; but they admitted of only a 
small charge of powder, and had a very confined range. 

CARROT {Z)auou8 Carota, Linnaeus) is a biennial 
umbelliferous plant, a native of Britain. The leaves 
are tripinnate, leaflets ovate, out. The plant rises to 
the height of 2 feet, and produces white flowers, suc- 
ceeded by rough hispid seeds. The root of the plant, 
in its wild state, is small, dry, tapering, of a white 
colour, and strong-flavoured; but the root of the cul- 
tivated variety is large, succulent, and of a red- yellow 
or pale straw colour, and shows remarkably the im- 
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mTiment which nifty be effected eidtiTfttion. 
Tlioaffh long known fts ft garden plant it m oo mpa- 
ratify of recent introduction in agriculture. It 
ftppeam to have been cultivated from an early period 
in Germany and Flanders, and introduced nom the 
latter country to Kent and Suffolk early in the six- 
teenth oentuiy. The various uses of the carrot in 
cookery are well known. But although it contains 
much nutriment it is diflRcult of ^g^ion, particu- 
larly if eaten raw or imperfectly boil^ Carrots are 
an excellent fodder for cattle aro horses, either ^one 
or mixed with hay; and if given to cows in winter 
cr the early part of spring, tiiey are said to cause a 
great increase of which will have a much less 
offensive taste and smell than when they are fed on 
turnips. Hogs thrive well upon carrots boiled with 
their wash. In some parts of Fngland this vegetable 
has been cultivated as a winter food for deer; and 
the tops have even been made into hay. Carrots 
contain a large proportion of saccharine matter, and 
various but unsuccessful experiments have been made 
to extract sugar from them. They have been more 
advantageously employed in distillation: 10 lbs. 
weight of carrots will yield about half a pint of very 
strong ardent spirit; and the carrots produced by 
an acre of ground, amounting to 20 tons, have been 
known to yield 240 gallons of spirit. . A sirup made 
of those roots, and clarified with the whites of eggs, 
has been found useful for several purposes. An in- 
fusion of the seeds, and the expressed juice of the 
iNX>ts, are said to afford relief in fits of the gravel 
A marmalade of carrots has been used with success 
in sea-scurvy, and a poultice prepared from them is 
sometimes employed in cancerous ulcers. Crickets 
are so fond of these roots, that they may be easily 
destroyed by making a paste of flour, powdered 
ai'senic, and scraped carrots, and placing this near 
their habitation. Parkinson informs us that, in his 
day, ladies wore carrot leaves in the place of feathers. 
In winter a kind of omsunent is sometimes formed 
by cutting off a section from the head or thick end 
of a carrot, containing the bud, and placing it in a 
sltallow vessel with water. Young and delicate 
leaves unfold themselves, forming a radiated tuft of 
a very handsome appearance, heightened by contrast 
udth the season of the year. 

CARRYING-TRADE, a phrase used in jwlitical 
economy, and also in commercial transactions. It 
usually refers U* the commerce of different countries 
with each other, and is most frequently applied to 
carriage by sea. In a purely commercial sense the 
carrying- trade is simply the carriage of commodities 
from one place or country to another, irrespective of 
the mode of conveyance. In political economy the 
term is used in a special and restricted sense. In 
cemsidering the entire commerce of a country it may 
be found that a part of that commerce is not directly 
with any one foreign country, but consists in supply- 
ing facilities for the conveyance of goods from one 
foreign country to another. The ships of England 
or of Holland, for example, may be employed in 
carrying goods between India and China. This is 
call^ a carrying-trade. The carrying-trade does not 
consist merely in the occasional charter of vessels to 
foreign mercliants for a foreign voyage. Though this 
may be included in it, its regular organization im- 
plies more than this. A shipowner, instead of lend- 
ing his vessels incidentally to foreign merchants, may 
build or purchase them expressly for the purpose of 
conveying goods between different foreign ports at 
his own risk, and may even invest capital in mer- 
chandise to be so conveyed. It is to this abnormal 
development of commerce that the term carrying- 
trade in its restricted sense is applied. It is an in- 
vestment of capital common in Uie case of oommer- 


dftl communities vriiich have ftoquired great surplus 
wealth, or from the limited range of their territory 
have few home investments. Fr^ the earliest times 
the princip^ commercial communitieiL specially the 
great tradUng cities of antiquity, and those of the 
middle ages which have formed communities in them- 
selves, have embarked largely in this kind of com- 
merce. Its value as an investment, and its proper 
place in the scale of commercial development, are 
satisfactorily discussed in Adam Smith’s Weal^ of 
Nations. 

CAUSE, a word of uncertain origin, applied in 
Scotland to low and fertile land in the neighbour- 
hood of rivers. The term is sometimes used to de- 
note the whole of a valley watered by a river as 
distinguished from the higher grounds, as the Carse 
of Stirling or the Carse of Gowrie. 

CARSTAIRS, William, a Scottish divine of 
political eminence, was bom in 1649, at Cathcart, 
near Glasgow, where his father was minister. He 
pursued his studies at the University of Edinburgh, 
whence ho was removed to that of ITtrecht, was in- 
troduced to the Prince of Orange, and intrusted with 
all his views in regard to Britain. He, however, 
returned to Scotland, wdth the view of entering the 
ministry, but after receiving a license to preach, re- 
solved to return to Holland. As he was to pass 
through London, he was employed by Argyle and 
his party to treat with the English exclusionists, 
and became privy to the Rye-house plot. On the 
discovery of that conspiracy he w'as apprehended. 
After a rigorous confinement in irons he was sub- 
jected to the torture, and endured this trial with 
great firmness; but being afterwards deluded with 
the hopes of a full pardon, and assured that his 
answers should never be made evidence against any 
one, he submitted to make a judicial declaration. 
The privy-council violated their engagement by pro- 
ducing his evidence in court against his friend Mr. 
Baillie, of Jervisw’ood. Being released he returned 
to Holland, and was received by the Prince of Orange 
as a sufferer in his cause. The prince made him one 
of his own chaplains, and procured his election to 
the otfice of minister of the English congregation at 
Leyden. He accompanied the prince in his expedi- 
tion, and always remained about his person, both at 
home and abroad. T>uring this reign he was the 
chief agent between the Church of Scotland and the 
court, and was very instrumental in the establishment 
of Presbyterianism, to which William was averse. 
On the death of William he was no longer employed 
on public business ; but Anne retained him as her 
chaplain-royal, and made him principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. When the union of the two 
kingdoms was agitated he took a decided part in its 
favour. He did not long survive this event, dying in 
1715 at the age of sixty-six. The memory of Car- 
stairs is for the most part revered by his country- 
men as that of an enlightened patriot ; and few men 
of active power and influence have steered Ijetween 
parties more ably and Ixjneficially. 

CARSTENS, Ajbmub Jacob, a Danish painter, 
bom at St. Jurgen, near Schleswig, in 1754 ; died at 
Rome in 1798. His works are nearly all taken from 
classical subjects, and are distinguished by correct- 
ness of form and outline, gracefulness of attitude, 
and loftiness and vigour of expression ; but they fre- 
quently exhibit a certain harshness, arising from too 
(dose imitation. He was often defective in anatomy 
and perspective, and having begun late to paint hi 
oil, was unacquainted with the secrets of colouring. 
A piece containing more than 200 figures, The Fim 
of the Angels, is one of his most celebrated works. 

CART, two streams, Scotland, county Renfrew.— 
1. The White Cart rises in Carrot Moss, B.w. Eagles- 
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hMD, flowi sr.w., and, pasting Oatheart and Pollok- merly capital of Ootta Bioa, on the right bank of 
ahawt, receives the Levem near Orocd[Bton Castle, a river of its own name, 14 miles B.B.B. San Josk 


passes through Paisley, and falls Into the Clyde a 
short distance below Renfrew, after a course of 20 
miles. A part of its course serves as the boundary 
between the counties of Renfrew and Lanark. — 2. 
The Black Cart, a smaller stream, 9 miles long, issues 
from Castle Semple Loch, 5} miles b.w. Paisley, 
flows N.B. past Johnstone, and after receiving the 
Gryfe, which doubles its volume, falls into the White 
Cart about a mile above its influx into the Clyde. 

CART, a carriage with two wheels, fitted to be 
drawn by one horse or other animal, and used in 
husbandry or commerce for carrying many sorts of 
goods. In Scotland the cart Is commonly used for 
purposes similar to those for which the wagon is 
used in England. There are various descriptions of 
carts used in agriculture, and for many kinds of 
agricultural work the cart is preferable to the 
wagon. The ordinary cart for heavy goods has no 
springs, but there are many carts provided with 
spri ngs, one type being commonly known as the 
yHiiUchapel cart. All carts in Great Britain must 
have the name and address of the owner painted 
conspicuously on them. 

CARTAGENA, or Cakthaoena (ancient Carthago 
Nova)^ a city and fortified seaport and naval arsenal 
of Spain, in the province of and 31 miles B.S.E. Murcia, 
to which there is a railway. Its harbour, one of the 
largest and safest in the Mediterranean, has depth of 
water for the largest vessels, is sheltered from all 
winds by lofty hills, and guarded from the sea by 
the island of Escombrera. The town, situate at the 
N. end of the harbour, is surrounded by a lofty wall, 
flanked with bastions. The principal streets are 
spacious and regular, and many of the houses, though 
of simple architecture, well built, and provided with 
balconies. The principal edifices are the cathedral, 
dating from the thirteenth century, now converted 
into a simple parish church; the old castle, supposed 
to date from the foundation of the city by the Car- 
thaginians; the barracks, arsenal, presidio or convict 
establishment, the military hospital, the Hospital de 
Caridad, the artillery park, the observatory, the con- 
vents of St. Augustine and Monjas, and several other 
convents and churches. Great improvements have 
been made recently in the accommodation for ship- 
ping by the construction of moles, wharves, break- 
waters, and a floating-dock. Lead smelting is largely 
carried on; and there are also in the neighbourhood 
rich mines of excellent iron, which are connected 
with the harbour by means of a tramway about 
8 miles in length. Esparto grass, compressed by 
hydraulic power, is largely shipped; other exports 
are iron ore, lead and lead ore, copper ore, zinc ore, 
fruits, &c.; coke and coal are imported from Great 
Britain to the extent of over 70,000 tons annually. 
From time to time Cartagena has suffered greatly 
by Its unhealthiness, but drainage operations have 
improved its sanitary conditions. Cartagena was 
founded by the Carthaginians under Hasdrubal about 
228 B.O. It was taken by Scipio Africanus, B.o. 210. 
It afterwards became a l^man colony. In a.d. 425 
the Vandals largely destroyed it; and in 711, after 
having been in the possession of the Visigoths, it 
was again destroyed by the Saracens. When Spain 
possessed her colonies, and was in a flourishing con- 
mtion, Cartagena was one of her most important 
naval stations, and carried on a ve^ extensive 
commerce. In 1878 a body of communists obtained 
possession of the town and fortifications, but they 
were compelled to surrender in the following year. 
Pop. (1897), 86,245. 

CARTAGENA (S. Amer.). See Oabthaqena. 

GARTAGO.— 1. A town of Central America, for- 


It was formerly a place of considerable commercial 
importance, and had a pop. of about 87,000. It was 
BO utterly ruined by an earthquake on Septem^r 2, 
1841, that only one church and 100 houses were left 
standing. It had already been superseded both as a 
capital and a seat of commerce by San Josd. The 
railway from San Josd to Limon passes through it. 
Near the town are the springs of Aguacaliente, and 
also Mount Cartago or Irazu, an active volcano, rising 
11,480 feet above the sea-level. Pop. (1892), 8491. 
— 2. A town of Colombia, in the state of Cauca, in 
the valley of the Cauca, on the Viega, a tributary of 
that river. Its trade is principally in dried beef, 
pigs, fruits, coffee, cacao, and tobacco. The sugar- 
cane thrives well here. Cartago is the entrepot for 
the trade of Santa-Fe-de-Bogot^. The climate is 
hot, but dry and healthy. Pop. 8000. 

CARTE, Thomas, an English historian, was bom 
at Clifton -upon-Dunsmoor, Warwickshire, in 1686. 
He was admitted at University College, Oxford, in 
1698, and afterwards studied at Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of M.A. in 1706. His first pub- 
lication was entitled the Irish Massacre set in a 
Clear Light, &c., a pam))hlet in which he defended 
Charles I. from the common charge of secretly insti- 
gating the rebellion and massacre in Ireland in 1641. 
Incurring suspicions during the rebellion of 1715, 
a warrant was issued for his apprehension, which 
he eluded by concealment. He subsequently seems 
to have acted as secretary to Bishop Atterbury; 
and, as it was supposed that he was concerned in 
the conspiracy imputed to that prelate, a reward of 
£1000 was offered for his apprehension. He again 
made his escape, and went to France. Obtaining 
free access to the principal libraries, he collected 
material for an English edition of the History of 
Thuanus (de Thou). At length Queen Caroline pro- 
cured leave for his return to England. His import- 
ant work, the Infe of James Duke of Ormonde, was 
published in three vols. folio, 1735-36. This work 
gained him great reputation, especially with the 
Tory party, and led him to meditate a general 
history of England. In 1744 he was arrested during 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and ex- 
amined on a suspicion of being employed by the 
Pretender. Nothing, however, appearing against 
him, he was discharged. The first volume of his his- 
tory of England, in folio, published in 1747, might 
have been very well received had not he inserted 
a note containing the ridiculous story of the cure 
of one Christopher Lovel, who went from Somerset- 
shire to Avignon to be touched for the king's evil 
by the Pretender. Notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of promised support he proceeded with his work, 
and published two more volumes in 1750 and 1752; 
the fourth, which brought dowm the history to 1654, 
not appearing until after his death. The character 
of this work is deservedly high for useful and elabo- 
rate research. Hume and other historians have been 
indebted to it, but the prejudices of the author, who 
is utterly destitute of the philosophical impartiality 
requisite for an historian, are everywhere conspicu- 
ous. Carte died on April 2, 1754. 

CARTE DE VISITE, literally a visiting card, a 
photographic likeness executed on a card somewhat 
larger than a visiting card, and usually inserted in 
a photographic album. Cartes de visite were intro- 
duced by Disddri in 1854. 

CARTEL, an agreement for the delivery of pri- 
soners or deserters ; also, a written challenge io a 
duel. — CarUl-ihipy a ship commissioned in time of 
war to exchange prisoners; also to carry any proposal 
between hostile powers. She must carry no cargo, 
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gun for rigmUft 

CABTEK^ Elbabsth, an English lady of great 
laaming, the daughter of Dr. Nicholas Carter, a 
clergyman in Kent, was bom in 1717. She was 
educated by her father, and soon became mistress of 
Latin, Greek, French, and German; to which she 
afterwards added Italian, Spanish, Porjni^ese, He- 
brew, and Arabic. Sevei^ of her poetical attempts 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine before she 
attained her seventeenth year, and these procured 
her much celebrity. In 1739 she translated the 
critique of Crousaz on Pope’s Esiwy on Man ; and 
in the same year gave a translation of Algarotti’s 
explanation of Newton’s Philosophy for ladies. In 
1749 she commenced a translation of Epictetus, which 
was published in 1758. She died in 1806, in the 
eighty-ninth year of her age. 

CARTESIAN IMPS {Diaboli Cartesiani)^ the 
n».mm given to a kind of little glass figures, which 
have a small opening at the top, and are rather 
lighter than an equal column of water, so as to l^e 
able to float. The figures are placed in a bottle of 
water having a narrow neck, closed with a piece of 
bladder. On pressing the bladder with the finger 
the floating figure sinlw down, and from the introduc- 
tion of a small quantity of water becomes specifically 
heavier. By removing the pressure the water is ex- 
pelled, and the figure, thus lightened, again rises to 
the surface. Also called Cartatian Devth or ZHvctb, 

CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY. See Dkscartes. 

CARTHAGE (the Phoenician Keretk-hadeshoth, 
new city, is conjectured to have been the native name 
from which the Greek KarcJiecUmf and the Roman 
Carthago are derived), the most famous city of Africa 
in antiquity, capital of a rich and ])owerful commer- 
cial republic. According to tradition. Dido, fleeing 
from Tyre, came to this country, where the inhabi- 
tants agreed to give her as much land as could be 
compassed by an ox-hide. Dido cut the hide into 
small thongs, with which she inclosed a large piece of 
land. Carthage was founded, according to Aristotle, 
287 years later than Utica. Becker supp(ises it to 
have been a joint colony or factory^ in the Anglo- 
Indian sense, of Tyre and Utica. The actual date of 
its foundation is much contested. The uncertainty is 
accounted for probably by the gradual growth of the 
city, as well as by the diversity of epochs reckoned 
from, and the different calendars, or modes of com- 
puting time, used by the different chroniclers. The 
date usually given is 878 b.o. The history of Car- 
thage is usually divided into three periods. The first 
is the epoch of its gradual rise; the second that of the 
struggles with other states occasioned by its ex- 
tended power; the third that of its decline and fall. 
These epochs interlock each other, and it is only as 
a matter of convenience that we can interpose exact 
dividing dates between them. The first epoch has 
been extended as far as to 410 B.c. ; the second limited 
to the period chiefly distinguished by wars with 
Greece, 401-265; tlie third is the period occupied 
with the Roman wars, and ending with the fall of 
Carthage. 

Carthage appears early to have been independent 
of Tyre, if ever she owned any direct dependence on 
the mother-city. There existed, however, a close re- 
lationship between them, due to afllnity of race and 
religion. This appears from various incidents in their 
history, as when the Tyrians refused to follow Cam- 
byses in a contemplated attack on Carthage, and 
when Alexander, having attacked I'yre, the women 
and children were sent to Carthage. Tjrre also 
appears as an ally of Carthage in her second treaty 
with Rome; and an annual offering was sent &om 
Carthage to Tyre for the Temple of Hercules^ to the 


neglect of whiidi in periods of prosperity, subsequent 
calamities were often attribuM. 

Of ^e early rise of Carthage little is known. The 
tradition has already been mentioned which ascribes 
the original possession of her site to a peaceable pur- 
chase from tile Libyans. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that her government was ever monarchicaL 
She appears soon to have acquired an ascendency 
over ^e earlier Tyrian colonies Utica, Tunis, Hippo, 
Leptis, and Hadnimetum. I’his was probably ac- 
quired without any effort, as the result of her material 
prosperity. Placed amid foreign, and often hostile 
trib^, the African colonies of Tyre might have 
slight jealousies and rivalries among themselves; but 
their relations must, on the whole, have been friendly 
and confidential, and in the earlier stages of their 
history at least they would natiu*aUy follow the lead 
of the strongest among them. The rise of Carthage, 
then, may l>e attributed to the superiority of her site 
for commercial pur|>o8e8, and the enterprise of her in- 
habitants. Her relations with the native populations, 
as is evident from her subsequent history, would 
always l>e those of a superior with inferior races. 
Some of them were directly subject to Carthage, 
others contributed to her strength by recruiting her 
armies, although frequently in hostility with her. 
Carthage in her rise presents, in fact, a close analogy 
with the East Indian colonies of Great Britain. She 
established colonies for commercial purj) 08 es along 
tile whole northern coast of Africa, w. of Cyrenaica, 
and these colonies enabled her to maintain and extend 
her influence over the native tribes. These colonies, 
t<»gether with most of the earlier Ph(enician colonies 
subject to her, possessed little strength in themselves, 
and easily fell a prey to an invader; hence they were 
in the end a source of weakness, although it is not 
easy to see how her prosperity could have been 
attained without them. It is only after the N. of 
Africa had thus been placed at her command that 
Carthage appears formally on the stage of history. 
One of her earliest recorded contests is that with 
Cyrene, when the boundary between the two states 
was fixed to the a<lvantage of Carthage, at the bottom 
of the Greater Syrtis, theC’arthaginian envoys, accord- 
ing to tlie traditional story, consenting to be buried 
on the sj>()t The immediate wants of the city were 
providecl for by the cultivation of the surrounding 
territory, which alone was directly dependent on her. 

(’ommerce naturally led Carthage to conquest. 
The advantages, both for the promotion and protec- 
tion of her trade, of }) 088 e 88 ing islands in the Medi- 
terranean, led to her first enterprises. Expeditions 
to Sicily and Sardinia appear to have been undertaken 
before the middle of the sixth century, llie war was 
carried on in the latter half (jf this century by Mago, 
and his sons Hasdrubal and Hamilcar. At the same 
time a war arose with the Africans on account of the 
refusal of the Carthaginians to continue the payment 
of a ground-rent for their city. In this the Cartha- 
ginians were unsuccessful, but at a subsequent period 
tiiey achieved their object. Sardinia was their first 
conquest. They guarded it with the utmost jealousy. 
The Romans, by the first treaty (b.c. 509), were iJ- 
lowed to touch at it ; but this {>enmH8ion was with- 
drawn in the second. It was the entrepot of their 
trade with Europe, and lessened their dependence on 
their own territory for com. They founded its cap- 
ital, Caralis, now Cagliari, lliey soon after occupi^ 
Corsica, where they united with the I’yrrhenians, 
its previous possessors, against the Greeks. Sicily was 
already occupied by Greek and Phoenician colonies. 
The latter, on the decline of Tyre, seem to have fallen 
under the dominion of Carthage, which gave her a 
footing on the island. The Greeks were still the 
more powerful party, and the Carthaginians occupied 
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tbemielvet in womoting diaiensions axnonff their 
citieft. When tne Greeks were occupied with the 
Persian invasion, they oi^nized a groat expedition 
to take possession of ^e island, in which they landed 
800,000 men, contributed W all their dependencies. 
Among these Sardinians, Corsicans, and Ligurians, 
the latter from the Gulfs of Lyons and Gonoa, 
are enumerated. They were totally defeated by 
C^lon, tyrant of Syracuse, and their leader slain, in 
the battle of Himera, B.o. 480. The Balearic, and 
many smaller islands in the Mediterranean, had 
alro^y been occupied by the Carthaginians. Spain 
had al^ been colonized by them with peaceable com- 
mercial settlements. No other great enterprise took 
place in the first period of her history. 

The war with ^e Greeks in Sicily was renewed in 
409. Hannibal, the son of Gisco, landed an army 
at LHybseum, in the spring of that year, and reduced 
Selinus and Himera. In a subsequent expedition 
Agrigentum was subdued. A pestilence seconded 
the efforts of Dionysius and saved Syracuse, B.o. 396. 
A treaty put an end to the war in 392. The struggle 
between the Greeks and the Carthaginians continued 
with varying success throughout the remainder of this 
period. Its most remarkable event was the invasion 
of Africa by Agathocles, b.c. 310. Defeated in 
Sicily by the Cartha^ians, to avert the total ruin of 
his affairs, he raised an army and passed over to 
Africa. The most extraordinary success awaited 
him, showing at once the weakness of the hold which 
Carthage had of her external possessions on the con- 
tinent, and the danger she constantly encountered 
from factions and disBeusions within the city itself. 
Agathocles was the precursor of Scipio. After the 
death of Agathocles the Carthaginians renewed their 
enterprise in Sicily, and had nearly coirqdeted its 
conquest when the Greeks called in the aid of Pyrrhus, 
who for a time arrested their progress (b.c. 277-5). 
Notwithstanding numerous and disastrous defeats in 
their contests with the Greeks, the Carthaginians 
seemed, after the departure of Pyrrhus, to have the 
conquest of Sicily at length within their power. A 
dissension with the Mamertines, their former allies, 
called in the Romans, and with their invasion, b.c. 
264, the third period of Carthaginian history begins. 

Of the struggle which constituted the great event 
of this ^riod fuller details will be found under the 
articles Home and Hannibal. We here briefly sum- 
marize. The first Punic war, in which Home and 
Carthage contended for the dominion of Sicily, was 
prolonged for twenty-three years, B.o. 264 to 241, 
and ended, through the exhaustion of the resources 
of Carthage, in her expulsion from tlie island. 
The second Punic war, conducted on the side of the 
Carthaginians by the genius of Hannibal, lasted 
seventeen years, b.o. 218 to 201, and after just miss- 
ing the overthrow of Home, ended in the complete 
humiliation of Carthage. The policy of Home, at 
the end of this war, in placing Carthage, disanned, 
at the mercy of her African enemies, and raising 
her a powerful opponent in Masinissa, occasioned 
the thii^ Punic war, in which Home was the aggres- 
sor. It lasted only tliree years, but served to t^ow 
a halo of glory round the fall of the republic, in 
whose total ruin it ended. This war, begun b.c. 150, 
was ended B.O. 146, in the destruction of Carthage. 

In this sketch many important events in the history 
of Carthage have been necessarily passed over. Her 
repeated and not always unsuccei^ul struggles with 
her African neighbours, in the very midst of her 
schemes of foreign conquest, indicate the marvellous 
tension to which a power, inherently so weak, was 
wrought in those great ent6iq)rises which virtually 
grasped at the supremacy of the world. In this 
matter the experienoe of Carthage was not unparal- 


leled by that of Borne; bat the great differanoe be- 
tween &em was that the former was surroonded by 
alien tribes, the latter by races kindred in languam 
and manners, with whom, after conquest, she oomid 
easily unite. The invasion and conquest of Spain, 
begun by Hamilcar and carried on by Hasdrubid and 
Hannibal, and which led to the second Punic war, 
can only be mentioned in passing. 

Carthage having perish^, has left no historians to 
tell her tale; hence manv interesting ciroumstanoes in 
her history can never be known, and what is pre- 
served has the colour of partial, and often ho^e 
authority. The constitution of Cartha^ has occu- 
pied much of the attention of scholars, but still re- 
mams in maiw points obscure. The name of king 
occurs in the Greek accounts of it, and the first Car- 
thaginian general who is recorded to have invaded 
Sicily and Sardinia is called Malchus, the Phoenician 
for king, but the monarchical constitution, as com- 
monly understood, never appears to have existed in 
it. ITie officers called kings by the Greeks were two 
in number, the heads of an oligarchical republic, 
commonly called Suffetes, the original name being 
considered identical with the Ilebrew Skoftiim, 
judges. These officers were always chosen from the 
principal families, and were elected annually. It is 
not known if they could be re-elected. There was a 
senate of 300, and the citizens were divided into classes 
similar to the Homan tribes, curiee, and gentes. There 
was a smaller body of tliirty chosen from the senate, 
sometimes another smaller council of ten. Various 
other officers are mentioned, but the jmrticulars re- 
garding them are often obscure, and sometimes con- 
tradictory. There seems to have been an appeal to 
the |>eople in certain circumstances, but the power at 
first lay almost exclusively in the hands of the oli- 
garchy. The constitution worked well during the 
early part of the history of Carthage, but in its later 
ages ^e state was divided by bitter factions, and 
liable to violent popular tumults. Both Hamilcar 
and Hannibal, in tbeir most important enterprises, 
experienced the opposition of the aristocratic party, 
led by llanno, the head of a rival family, who appears 
to have been for a long period a consistent advocate 
of alliance with Home. 

After the destruction of Carthage, her territory 
became the Homan province of Africa. A curse was 
pronounced uj>t)n the site of the city, and any attempt 
to rebuild it prohibited. The attempt was, however, 
made twenty -four years after her fall, by Caius 
Gracchus, one of the most distinguished men of 
Home. The same plan was entertained by Julius 
Caisar, and it was accomplished by Augustus. The 
new city became the seat of the j)roconsul of Old 
Africa in place of Utica, and continued to flourish 
till the Vandal invasion. It became distinguished in 
the annals of the Christian church. Cyprian was its 
bishop, and Tertullian is supposed to have been a na- 
tive of it. It was taken and destroyed by the Arabs, 
under Hassan, in 647. 

The religion of the ancient Carthaginians was that 
of their Phcenician ancestors. Their sending offer- 
ings to Tyre has been noticed; and it may be observed 
that there is some basis of truth in every superstition. 
The claims of kindred and of patriotism were recog- 
nized in this tribute, and these natural feelings were 
outraged, and the consciences of the Carthaginians 
offended when it was omitted. Yet the rollon of 
Carthage was a very dark superstition. They wor- 
shipped Moloch or Baal, to whom they offer^ hu- 
man sacrifices; Hercules, the patron deity of Tyro 
and her colonies; Astarte, and other deities, wmch 
were identified with the heavenly bodies, but pro- 
pitiated bv cruel or lasdvious rites. Their roli^cm 
was oonsiderably modified by their Interooorse ^th 
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the Greeka. After their defeat by Gelon he made it 
a condition of peace with them that they should aban- 
don human sa^fioea. Some of their deities were iden- 
tified with those of the Greeks, and they adopted 
others of that people, and no doubt received also some 
of their ideas regarding them. See Arnold's or Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome ; Bosworth Smith’s Carthage 
and the Carthaginians ; Prof. Church's Carthage. 

CARTHAGENA (in Spain). See Cartagena. 

CARTHAGENA, a city and seaport, capital of 
the department Bolivar, in the Republic of Colombia, 
It is surrounded with massive walls, and otherwise 
fortified, but its fortifications are of little strength. 
The town and suburbs are well laid out, and the 
houses are of stone, with balconies and lattices of 
wood. There are a cathedral, government buildings, 
college, theatre, a statue of Bolivar, &c. Fever is 
apt to prevail, but more attention has lately been 
paid to sanitation. The exports consist of cattle, 
tobaooo, coffee, hides, ivory-nuts, timber, rubber, 
Ac., the importe being chiefly manufactured goods. 
Its trade is partly carried on by the river Magdalena, 
with which it is connected by railway and canal. 
Carthagena was founded by the Spaniards in 1583. 
It was burned by Drake in 1585. Pop. 9681. 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order instituted 
by St. Bruno, who, about 1084, with six companions 
built an oratory and several cells or hermitages in a 
desert region in a high valley of the Alps, not far 
from Grenoble, and united the ascetic with the 
monastic life. (See Bruno.) The discipline to which 
the monks subjected themselves was very severe: 
their dress was of the coarsest materials and as 
scanty as possible, and a hair shirt was worn next 
the skin; four days in the week their food consisted 
of bread and water alone, the bread being made of 
bran; flesh they were not allowed to taste, and fish 
only when given in alms; eggs and cheese were 
allowed as dainties on Sundays and Thursdays, and 
the brothers had regularly only one meal a day. 
Their time was occupied in praying, reading, and 
manual labour, including the transcribing of manu- 
scripts. At first they had no written code of statutes, 
and a complete and final code was not compiled till 
1581, to which Pope Innocent XI. gave his approval 
in 1688. The order gradually acquired a great many 
houses, some of them very extensive and wealthy 
establishments. The number belonging to it at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century was about 
170. Each house or monastery bore the name of 
Chartreuse (the Italian form of this is Certosa^ as 
in the Certosa di Pavia — see Pavia), the parent estab- 
lishment being the Grande Chartreuse. There were 
nine houses in England at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the most famous being the one in Lon- 
don whose name (in a corrupted form) is still familiar 
as the Charterhouse (which see). A monastery of 
the order has in recent times b^n established near 
Steyning in Sussex. The Grande Chartreuse is situ- 
ated about IS miles N.N.B. of Grenoble, department 
of Isfere (France). The monks depend partly upon 
the offerings of visitors, but also earn a consider- 
able revenue by the preparation of the exceUent 
liqueur known as CAartreuse, which, however, is not 
made in the monastery itself, but at Fourvoirie in 
the neighbourhood. Its actual composition and 
method of preparation are kept secret, but fine spirit 
and various aromatic herbs are what give it its char- 
acter. The distinguishing dress of the order is 
white, but when away from their monastery the 
monks wear a long black cloak and hood. The dis- 
cipline of the order is still as in its early days. The 
monks still live each in his own cell, the cells being 
contiguous but each independent, and having a sepa- 
rate ^ot of garden. The conununity has a common 
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church and cemetery, and the monks of course meet 
together for religious exercises. 

CARTILAGE is a well-known substance, enter- 
ing into the composition of several parts of the body. 
When cut, the surface is uniform, and contains no 
visible cells, (Mvities, nor pores, but resembles the 
section of a piece of glue. It possesses a very high 
degree of elasticity, and hence it enters into the 
composition of parts whose functions require the 
combination of firmness with pliancy and flexibility, 
the preservation of a certain external form, with 
the power of yielding to external force or pressure. 
Anatomists divide cartilages into two kinds, the tem- 
porary and the permanent. The former are confined 
to the earlier stages of existence; the latter com- 
monly retain their cartilaginous structure throughout 
life. The temporary cartilages are those in which 
the bones are formed. All the bones are formed in 
a nidus of cartilage. The permanent cartilages are of 
various kinds. They compose the external ear and 
external aperture of the nostrils and eyelids. The 
larynx is formed entirely of this substance, and the 
trachea or windpipe, with its branches, is furnished 
with cartilaginous hoops, by which these tubes are 
kept permanently open for the ready passage of air 
to and from the lungs. The bodies of the vertebrse 
are joined by large masses of a peculiar substance, 
partaking of the properties and appearance of car- 
tilage and ligament, which allow of the motions of 
these parts on each other, without weakening the 
support that is afforded to the upper parts of the 
body in general, and to the head in particular, by 
the vertebral column. These cartilages impart great 
elasticity to the spine, by which the effects of con- 
cussion from jumping, from falls, Ac., are weakened 
and destroyed before they can be propagated to the 
head. When the body has been long in an erect 
position the compression of these cartilages by the 
superior parts diminishes the height of the person. 
They recover their former length wheii freed from 
this pressure. Hence a person is taller when he rises 
in the morning than after sustaining the fatigues of 
the day, and the difference has sometimes amounted 
to an inch. Cartilages are sometimes interposed be- 
tween the articular surfaces of bones, where they fill 
up irregularities that might otherwise impede the 
motions of the part, and increase the security of the 
joint by adapting the articular surfaces to each other. 
These surfaces are in every instance covered by a 
thin crust of cartilage, having its surface most ex- 
quisitely polished, by which all friction in the motions 
of the joint is avoided. 

CARTOON has various significations. In paint- 
ing, it denotes a sketch on thick paper, pasteboard, or 
other material, which is used as a model for a large 
picture, especially in fresco, oil, tapestry, and some- 
times in glass and mosaic. In fresco painting, car- 
toons are particularly useful, because in this a quick 
process is necessary, and a fault cannot easily be cor- 
rected. In applying cartoons, the artist commonly 
traces them through, covering the back of the design 
with black-lead or red chalk; then, laying the picture 
on the wall or other matter, he passes lightly over 
each stroke of the design with a point, which leaves 
an impression of the colour on the plate or wall; or 
the outlines of the figures are prick^ with a needle 
and then, the cartoon being placed against the wall, 
a bag of coal-dust is drawn over the holes, in order 
to transfer the outlines to the wall. In fresco paint- 
ing, the figures were formerly cut out and fixed firmly 
on the moist plaster. The painter then traced their 
contour with a pencil of wood or iron, so that the 
outlines of the figures appeared on the fresh plaster, 
with a slight but distinct impression, when the car- 
toon was taken away. In the manufacture of a cer- 
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tain kind oi tapestry the fignrei ere still out out, end 
Udd behind or under the woof, by which the artist 
directs his operations. In this case the cartoons must 
be odoured. 

The most famous cartoons in existence are those 
executed by Raphael for the celebrated tapestries of 
the Vatican, which were made at Arras, and hence 
called Arazzi Two sets of these tapestries were or* 
dered by Loo X., one for the Vatican and the other for 
presentation to King Henry VIII. The second set, 
or fragments of it, are still in existence on the Con- 
tinent. The cartons lay for a time neglected at 
Arras, and have repeatedly fallen into neglect again, 
so that out of twenty-five, the original number, only 
seven remain, and these have had to be restored 
They were purchased at the advice of Rubens by 
Charles I. about 1630. On the sale of his effects 
they were purchased by the order of Cromwell for 
the nation, but again fell into neglect in the time of 
Charles II. WSliam III. had them restored, and 
built a galleiy for them at Hampton Court, where 
they remaineci, until in 1865 they were lent to the 
South Kensington Museum. The subjects of the 
seven are: 1, Paul Preaching at Athens; 2, The Death 
of Ananias; 8, Elymas the Sorcerer Struck with 
Blindness; 4, Christ’s Charge to Peter; 5, The Sacri- 
fice at Lystra; 6, Peter and John Healing the Cripple 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; 7, The Mira- 
culous Draught of Fishes. The cartoons have been 
repeatedly engraved, among others by Dorigny, Hol- 
loway, and Gribelin. They have also been exten- 
sively made known by photographs. 

'I'he cartoon of the School of Athens, carried to 
Paris by the French, and a fragment of the Battle of 
Maxentius and Constantine, are preserved in the 
Ambrosian Gallery at Milan. There are, likewise, 
cartoons by Giulio liomano in the Sala Borgia, by 
Domenichino and other Italian masters, who caused 
their pictures to be executed, in a great degree, by 
their scholars, after these cartoons. The v^ue set 
upon cartoons by the old Italian masters may be 
seen by Giov. B. Armenini’s Precetti dello Pittura 
(Venice, 1687, 4to). In later times large paintings, 
particularly in fresco, were not executed so frequently. 
The artists also laboured with less care, and formed 
their great works more from small sketches. In 
modem times some German artists have prepared 
accurate cartoons. Among them is Cornelius, whose 
cartoons for his fresco paintings in Munich have 
acquired much celebrity. He prepared, too, a car- 
toon for the fresco picture representing Joseph Inter- 
preting the Dream. Overbeck and Julius Schnoir 
ms^ also be mentioned for their cartoons. 

CARTOUCH (French cartouche) , in architecture, 
sculpture, &c., denotes an ornament representing a 
scroll of paper, being usually in the form of a table, 
or fiat member, with wavings, whereon is some in- 
scription or device. — In heraldry, a name given to a 
sort of oval shield, much used by the popes and secu- 
lar princes in Italy, and others, both deigy and laity, 
for painting or engraving their arms on. 

C ARTOU CHE, a wooden case about 3 inches thick 
at bottom, and girt round with marline, holding 200, 
300, or 400 musket balls, with eight or ten iron balls 
weighing one pound each, to be fired from a mortar, 
gun, or howitzer for the defence of a pass, retrench- 
ment, Ac. Such missiles have been superseded. In 
French military language cartouche signifies the en- 
tire charge of a fire-arm . — Cartouche is likewise the 
name given by the French literati to that oval ring 
or boraer which includes, in the Eg^tian hierogly- 
phics, the names of persons of high distinction, as M. 
C^ampollion has proved. This border was thought 
at first W Zoega to include every proper name. 

CARTOXJOHE, Loum Dominiqub, a French rob- 


ber, who was broken alive on the wheel in 1721. Hia 
life has formed the subject of a modem French drama^ 
and was formerly represented on the English stage. 

CARTRIDGE, a case of paper, mets^ or other 
substance, of such size as to fit the bore of firearms, 
and containing gunpowder, and often also a bullet 
or shot. Cartridges containing a bullet are called haUr> 
cartridges, 5Zan]t-cartridges are those used without 
ball. Cartridges used for rifles contain the powder 
and bullet in a case of thin brass or copper, and have 
the percussion-cap by which they are ignited fixed in 
the base. Those for large guns are usually made of 
woollen cloth, and contain gunpowder only. 

CARTWRIGHT, Edmond, bom 24th April, 1 748, 
at Mamham, county Nottingham, was descended from 
a family which had suffered from its attachment to 
the Stuarts. He was educated at Wakefield, and 
University College, Oxford, and was afterwards 
chosen a fellow of Magdalen College. Having taken 
orders in the church, he obtained first the living of 
Brampton, near Chesterfield, and afterwards that of 
Gk)adby-Marwood, in Leicestershire. He acquired 
a literary reputation after publishing some poems 
anonymously, by a legendary poem cfdled Anninia 
and Elvira^ published in 1770 in his own name; and 
became a contributor to the Monthly Review. It 
was, however, only after he had reached forty years 
of age that his attention was first turned to the sub- 

J 'ect on which his claim to remembrance is founded, 
n the summer of 1784, during a \dsit to Matlock, he 
met several Manchester gentlemen, and the conver- 
sation happened to turn to the subject of mechanical 
weaving. Cartwright was greatly interested, and 
began immediately to investigate the subject for him- 
self, and experiment on the means of accomplishing 
the improvement which had been suggested. His 
efforts were not long of being crowned with success, 
and in April of the following year he brought his first 
power-loom into action. It was not, in fact, in re- 
spect of economy of labour, any advance upon the 
ordinary hand-loom; but the idea which sub^uent 
improvements have carried so far in advance of hand- 
loom weaving was there. The introduction of Cart- 
wright’s loom was opposed both by manufacturers 
and workmen ; and tlie first mill erected for them, 
containing 500 looms, was burned down. It, however, 
made its way, as all real inq)rovemeuts do ; and in 
its developed form is now in universal use. His at- 
tention once turned in the direction of mechanical 
improvement, he continued to make progress in dis- 
covery. He not only perfected his power-loom, but 
took out ten patents for different inventions, among 
which was one for combing wool. He expended 
much of his means in these investigations, and in 
1809 he received as an acknowledgment of their 
value a grant from Parliament of £10,000, which re- 
lieved him from straitened circmnstances, although, 
it is said, it did not cover his expenditure. He also 
received premiums for various improvements from 
the Society of Arts and the board of agriculture. He 
died in 1823. 

CARTWRIGHT, John, brother of the preceding, 
celebrated for his exertions in the cause of politick 
reform, was bom in 1740 at Mamham, Nottingham- 
shire, of an ancient family. His early education was 
rather deficient, but he made some progress in me- 
chanics and practical mathematics. He entered the 
navy in 1758, and became a first lieutenant in 1766. 
In 1774 his attention was turned to politics. In his 
Letters on American Independence (Independence of 
America considered as supremely useful and glorious 
to Great Britain), written in this year, he advocated 
a union between the colonies and the mother state, 
under separate legislatures, and argued this great 
question on the foundation of natural, inherent right; 
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maintaining 'that the UberW of man la not derived 
from chart^ bnt from God, and that it ia original 
in every ona* In 1775 he waa appointed major of 
the Nottinghamahire militia, and after aevend in- 
effectual attempts on the part of government to re- 
move him from that post, his dismission was finally 
accomplished in 1792, in consequence of an act of 
Parliament. In the American War Lord Howe was 
desirous of having him with him in America; but 
Major Cartwright, although always eager for promo- 
tion in the navy, refused the proposal, alleging that 
he could not fight in a cause which he disapproved. 
From this time he devoted himself to the favourite 
objects of annual parliaments and universal suffrage. 
He was the author of a Declaration of Bights, dis- 
tributed by the Society for Constitution^ Infor- 
mation. llie French revolution was warmly wel- 
comed by Cartwright. In the trials of Tooke, Hardy, 
Thelwall, and other reformers, Cartwright was present 
as a witness, and displayed much firmness and fear- 
lessness. By his writings, public addresses, &c., 
be continued to promote the work of reform and 
constitutional liberty; and as late as 1820 be was 
tried for conspiracy and sedition, for advising the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, which had then no 
parliamentary representative, to send what he called 
their ‘legislatorial attorney’ to the house; but he 
escaped with a fine of £100. Major Cartwright 
was not a political reformer only. The plan of 
making the slave-trade piracy is said to have been 
first developed in his Letters on the Slave-trade. 
The information which he furnished to Daines Bar- 
rington respecting the possibility of approaching the 
north pole, and several other useful projects and in- 
ventions, are evidences of his enterprise, activity, and 
knowledge. He died in 1824, in the eighty -fourth 
year of his age. A statue has been erected in Lon- 
don to his memory. 

CABVER, Jonathan, was bom in Connecticut in 
1732. He embraced a military career, and in the 
French war of 175G commanded with reputation a 
company of provincials, in the expedition across the 
lakes against Canada. 'When peace waa concluded 
in 1763, Captain Carver undertook to explore the 
vast territory which Great Britain had gained. His 
object was to act^uire a knowledge of the manners, 
customs, languages, soil, and natural productions of 
the nations and region beyond the Mississippi, and to 
ascertain the breadth of the continent by penetrating 
to the Pacific over its widest part, Ijetween N. lat. 43^ 
and 46®. He aecordingly set out from Boston in 
1766, and having reached Michilimackinac, the re- 
motest English post, applied to Mr. Rogers, the 
governor, for an assortment of goods as presents for 
the Indians dwelling in the parts through which his 
course was to be directed. Receiving a portion of 
the supply which he desired, and a promise that the 
residue should be sent to him at the Falls of St. An- 
thony, he continued his journey. But not obtaining 
the goods at the appointed place, in consequence of 
their having been disposed of elsewhere by those to 
whom the governor had intrusted them, he found it 
necessary to return to La Prairie du Chien. He 
then, in the beginning of the year 1767, directed his 
steps northward, with a view of finding a oommuni- 
cation from the heads of the Mississippi into Lake 
Superior, in order to meet, at the grand portage on 
the K.w. side of that lake, the traders that usually 
came about this season from Michilimackinac, from 
whom he intended to purchase goods, and then to 
pursue his journey. He reached Lake Superior in 
good time ; but unfortunately the traders whom he 
met there could not funiish him with any goods, as 
they had barely enough for their own purposes, and, | 
fai eonsaqnenoa^ he was obliged to return to the place I 


whence he first departed, which he did in October^ 
1768, after remaining some months cm the K. and B. 
borders of Lake Superior, and exploring the bays 
and rivers that empty themselves mto that body of 
water. He ^n after repaired to England with the 
view of publishing his journal and charts, and of ob- 
taining reimbursement for the expenses which ha bad 
inourred. Having tmdergone a long examination 
before the lords commissiouers of trade and planta- 
tions, he received permission to publish his papers; 
but when they were nearly ready for the press an 
order was issued from the council-board, requiring 
him to deliver immediately into the plantation-oifioe 
all his charts and journals. He was, consequently, 
obliged to re-purchase tliem at a great expense from 
the bookseller to whom he had disposed of them — a 
loss for which he received no indemnification, but 
was forced to be satisfied with that obtained for his 
other expenses. He had fortunately kept copies of 
his papers, and he published them ten yean after- 
wards in Boston, while in the situation of a clerk of 
a lottery. He died in want of the common neoes- 
saries of life in 1780, aged forty-eight years. Hii 
works are : Travels llimiigh the Interior Parts of 
North America (1778); Ti^tise on the Culture of 
the Tobacco Plant (1779). 

CARVIN, or Carvin Epinot, a town of France, 
in the department of Pas de Calais, about 15 miles 
B.S.E. of Bethune. Coal-mining is carried on in the 
neighbourhood, and sugar-making and distilling in the 
town; trade in alcohol, beet-root, sugar, oofd, flax, 
and grain. Pop. (1891), 6806. 

CARVING, as a branch of sculpture, is the art of 
cutting a hard body by means of a shaiq) instrument, 
and is a term gener^y employed in speaking of 
figures cut out in ivory or wo^, in contradistinction 
to sculpture, or figures cut upon metal or stone. The 
art of carving is of the highest antiquity. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, The prohibition in 
the second commandment against making any graven 
image evidently refers to it ; and it was practi^ by 
all the civilized nations of antiquity, and most fre- 
quently in aid of religious ol>MervanceH, images or 
emblems of deity being created by it both for public 
and private devotion. Even among the most un- 
civilized tribes who have any extent al religious rites, 
rude representations of this kind are common. In 
Catholic countries carved images of saints and relics 
are still used, both in churches and fur private devo- 
tion. Besides this almost universal use, carving was 
early employed for purposes of ornaments. Many 
eastern nations have excelled in it. India and China 
have long been famed for their artistic skill both in 
wood and ivory, particularly the latter. The ancient 
Babylonians practised the art, among other purposes, 
in the carving of heads for staffs and signet-rings. 
In the family of Abraham, who was a Chaldean, 
these ornaments appear, according to some allusions, 
to have been preserved. I'he pledges which Judah 
gave to Tamar (Gen. xxxviii.) include the staff and 
the signet-ring. Among the Greeks statues of the 
gods, carved in wood and overlaid, were common at 
an early period ; later, plates of ivory were used for 
overlaying statues, and were also l^gely employed 
for smaller ornamental work. In the early and 
middle ages wood-carving became general for the 
decoration of Christian churches and altars. One of 
the most ingenious and useful purposes to whic^ 
carving has been converted in more mr>dem times is 
that of engraving wood-cuts or blocks for printing. 
See WOOD-KNORAVINO. , . . 

Carving h a# been applied to almost mnumeraDlo 
uses in manufactures as well as in art. Some of 
these applications have given way to the art of en- 
graving in metal and other processes, but new on e s 
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KNy continually arising. One of the latest develop- | 
ments of the art of carving is the modern invention ' 
of carving by machinery, ^e first carving-machine 
was invented about 1800; and in 1829 a patent was 
taken out by Mr. Joseph Gibbs for a machine for 
the cutting of ornamental forms in low relief, which 
it executed with great accuracy. This machine was 
used in ornamenting the floors of Buckingham Palace. 
Other machines were afterwards invent^ by Mr. Ir- 
ving and Mr. Gheverton. A machine patented in 1845 
by Mr. J ordan is capable of copying any carved design 
that can be produced, so far as that is possible, by 
revolving tools; the hnishis afterwards given by hand- 
labour. This machine has been used for the carved de- 
corations of the interior of the Houses of Parliament. 
(For descriptions of the machines referred to see Dr. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c.) 

CARY, Henry Francis, the translator of Dante, 
was born at Gibraltar on Dec. 6, 1772, his father 
being an officer in the army. In 1790 he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, and he took orders in 1796. 
Before entering on his university course he had 
published some early poetical effusions not without 
merit. In 1796 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Abbot’s Bromley, Staffordshire, and in 1800 he 
removed to Kingsbury, in Warwickshire, another 
living to which he had been presented. His studies 
while at college had embraced a wide range of Italian, 
French, and English literature, and in 1805 he gave 
proof of his Italian scholarship, as well as of his poetic 
powers, by the publication of the Inferno of Dante in 
English blank- verse, accompanied by the Italian text. 
The entire translation of the Divina Commedia was 
accomplished in 1812, and the work was now pub- 
lished complete, but it lay unnoticed for several years, 
till Samuel Taylor Coleridge drew attention to its 
merits. It has since been recognized as a standard 
English work. Mr. Cary subsequently translated the 
Birds of Aristophanes (1824) and the Odes of Pindar, 
and wrote a continuation of Johnson’s Lives of the 
English Poets, and a series of Lives of Early French 
Poets. He was for some time curate of the Savoy, 
London, and in 1826 he was appointed assistant- 
keeper of printed books in the British Museum, which 
office he resigned in consequence of his being passed 
by on the appointment of Mr. Panizzi in 1837 to the 
office of keeper of the printed books. The govern- 
ment in 1841 granted him a pension of £200 a year 
as a recognition of his literary abilities, and he devoted 
himself henceforth to the annotation of a new edition 
of his translation of Dante, and to editing editions of 
the English poets Pope, Cowper, Milton, Young, &c. 
He died in London, 14th August, 1844, an<l was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

CARYATIDS, or Caryatides, in architecture, 
a kind of pillars in the form of women dressed in 
long robes of the Grecian type. The name is of 
Greek origin. The goddess Artemis (Diana), who 
had a temple in Caryae, a Peloponnesian city, was for 
this reason called Karyaiia, In honour of her, virgins 
danced in a festive procession on an annual feast, 
which suggested to architects the idea of adoring 
the images of virgins to serve as columns. Thus 
Lessing and others explain the name and form of 
the caryatids. Another explanation of the origin 
of caryatids is the following: — The inhabitants of 
CarysB allied themselves with the Persians in their 
war with the Greeks. The Greeks, on the successful 
termination of that struggle, exterminated the males 
of CarysB, and reduced all the women to slavery. As 
a mark of infamy, and to perpetuate the memory 
of the transaction, the architects of the time made 
statues representing these women in the servile office 
of supporting entablatures. Both explanations are 
somewhat doubtful. 


CARYOPHYLLAOE^ an order of plants, of 
which the pink, named by botanists in early times 
CaryophylluB^ and more recently Dianthui^ may be 
considered as the type. The plants of this order 
are readily distinguished by their opposite undivided 
leaves, without stipules, the tumid articulations of 
the stems, and the disposal of the seeds upon a free 
central placenta, surrounded by several carpellary 
leaves. Several species are cultivated by florists; a 
few are used in medicine, and the Saponaria offici- 
nalis and Lychnis diuma yield a mucilage resem- 
bling soap. 

CASA, Giovanni della, an Italian writer, of an 
ancient and noble family of Mugello, near Flor- 
ence, was born in 1503, studied at Bologna, Florence, 
and Rome, and entered as an ecclesiastic into the 
service of the two cardinals Alessandro Famese, the 
first of whom, in 1534, ascended the papal chair, 
under the name of Paul III. He rose through various 
offices in the church, including the archbishopric of 
Benevento, till Paul IV. made him his private secre- 
tary. He died probably in 1556. His most cele- 
brated work is Galateo, ovvero de’ Costumi, 1660, 
a manual of good- breeding, to which another book, 
Degli tJffizj communi tra gli Amici Superior! e 
Inferior!, forms a supplement. Tliis last is a trans- 
lation of his Latin treatise, De Officiis Inter Po- 
tentiores et Tenuiores Amicos. The best and most 
complete edition of his works appeared at Venice, 
1752, in three vols. 4to. 

CASALE-MONFICRRATO, a city of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Alessandria, on the right 
bank of the Po, 18 miles n.n.w. of Alessandria. Its 
citadel, founded in 1590, was one of the strongest in 
Italy, but it is now dilapidated. In 1640 the Spaniards 
were defeated here by the Due d’Harcourt, and the 
possession of the town was repeatedly contested by 
the Austrians and French during the wars of the 
first Napoleon. It was formerly the capital of Mont- 
ferrat, is still the seat of a bishop, and has an inter- 
esting Romanesque cathedral. Pop. 18,573. 

CASAL MAGGIORE, a town of Northern Italy, 
in the province and 22 miles E.8.E. of the city of Cre- 
mona (to which there runs a steam tramway), on 
the left bank of the Po. There are a cathedr^ and 
other churches, theatre, &c. The manufactures 
include pottery and glass-ware; and there is a trade 
in wine, grain, hemp, and cheese, which is cele- 
brated. Pop. 15,648. 

CASAL PUSTERLENGO, a town of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Milan, s.E. of Lodi. It has 
a trade in Parmesan cheese. This little town is beau- 
tifully situated in a fine plain between the Po and 
the Adda. In 1796 the Austrians were attacked here 
by the French, and driven back to Lodi. Pop. 6304. 

CASANOVA, FRANgois Joseph, a painter, famous 
for his battle-pieces, bom at London, 1727, went 
early to Venice with his parents, was in Paris in 1751, 
but after a brief stay went to Dresden, where he 
remained from 1762 to 1766. Here he copied the 
paintings of Wouvennans and other favourite painters. 
After this study he returned to Paris, acquired renown 
os a painter of battle-pieces, and was admitted into 
the Academy of Fine Arts in 1 763. Notwithstanding 
his great successes, his debts obliged him to quit 
France. Catherine II. of Russia employed him to 
paint her victories over the Turks. He settled in 
Vienna about 1785, and died at Briihl, near that 
city, in 1806. 

CASANOVA, Giovanni Jacopo, de Sbingalt, 
elder brother of the preceding, bom at Venice, 1726, 
known by his Memoirs as an adventurer who acted 
a prominent part in all situations, amongst all classes 
of society, and in all the large cities of Europe. 
He was the son of an actor and an actress, received 
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the radimenti of his eduoation in Padua, and made 
rapid promss in the Latin language, as well as in 
idl other branches of learning. At sixteen he sus- 
tained his theses, in order to enter a legal seminary, 
but was soon expelled for an intri^e so scanda- 
lous that it caused him to be committed to prison. 
The influence of his mother procured him a place 
in the estahlishment of Cardinal Aqua viva, but 
he did not retain it long ; and after visiting Rome, 
Naples, Corfu, and Constantinople, in the char- 
acters of diplomatist, preacher, abbot, lawyer, and 
charlatan, he was imprisoned at Venice, ‘ under the 
leads* in 1755, and escaped with marvellous ad- 
dress. In his travels throughout Europe he formed 
associations with many distinguished characters, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Suvaroff, Frederick the Great, 
and Catherine II. His most celebrated work is his 
Memoirs already alluded to. Telling, like Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, of all his failings without any sign 
of repentance, he relates with a cynical freedom the 
whole of his extraordinary adventures, and presents 
a picture of society without conventional disguise. 
He died at Diix, in Bohemia, on 4th June, 1798. 
Besides his Memoirs, Casanova was the author of 
several works of history or imagination in French 
and Italian, which show the versatility of his genius. 
The most remarkable are Rdcit de sa Captivitd 
(Prague, 1788), and a translation in verse of the 
Iliad. His memoirs were first published in French, 
in twelve volumes, Leipzig, Paris, Brussels, 1826-38. 

CASAS, Baktolomko de las. See Las Casas. 

CASAUBON, IsAAr, born Feb. 18, 1559, at 
Geneva, of a family from Dauphiny, was educated by 
his father, a clergyman. In his ninth year he spoke 
Latin fluently. In his nineteenth year he entered 
the university at Geneva, where he studied Greek, 
theology, the oriental languages, &c., and in 1582 
succeeded Portiis as professor of the Greek language. 
In 1586 he married the daughter of the famous 
printer Henry Stephens. In 1596 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship of Greek and belles-lettres at Montpellier, 
but held it only two years. In 1600 Henry IV. 
invited him to Paris. His Protestantism (those 
religious principles for which his father had left 
his country), the jealousy of other scholars, and 
perhaps his rather unyielding character, were the 
occasion of many unpleasant occurrences, for which, 
however, he was indemnified by the office of royal | 
librarian. After the death of Henry IV. in 1610 he 
went to England on the invitation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, where he was received with distinction, 
was presented with a prebend in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and had a pension conferred on him by .Tames I., 
with whom he was a great favourite. He died at 
London, July 12, 1614. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Casaubon was a liberal theologian, 
a man of extensive learning, a good translator, and 
an excellent critic. As a critic, he commented on 
Diogenes Laertius, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Sue- 
tonius, Persius, Polybius, Theocritus, Strabo, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Athenseus, Pliny the Younger, 
Ac. Nearly all the ancient classics are indebted to 
his valuable researches. His profound dissertation 
on the satirical poetry of the (Greeks and the satire 
of the Romans (De Satyrica Grsecorum Pocsi et 
Romanorum Satyra) deserves particular praise. His 
theological writings are of less value. His diary, 
which had been preserved by his son Meric, was 
published in 1850 under the title of Ephemerides. 
An admirable Life of Casaubon has been writtea 
by Mark Pattison. 

CASAUBON, Merio, son of the preceding, bom 
at Geneva^ 1699, likewise distinguished himself by 
his learning. He went to school at Sedan, and in 
1611 followed his father to England, and studied at 
VOL. m. * 


Eton and Christ Churoh, Oxford. He held suooee* 
sively several livings in the church, when the re- 
volution, which brought Charles I. to the scaffold, 
deprived him of his income. Still he rejected the 
proposal of Cromwell to write the history of his 
time, as also the invitation of Queen Christina to 
live in Sweden, On the return of the Stuarts he 
was rewarded for his loyalty by restoration to his 
offices in the church, which he held till his death, 
1671. Besides various works in Tiatin, he wrote 
several in English on theological and other subjects. 
He also wrote some critical works on the classics, a 
treatise De Verborum Usu (1647), &c. 

CASBIN, or Kazvin (also spelled Oasveeny Kashin^ 
and Kazinn)y a town of Persia, in the province of Irak- 
Ajemi, about 90 miles w.N.w. of Teheran. It is built of 
kiln-buraed bricks, and had once a great number of 
elegant mosques and well-constructed bazaars, but 
a large proportion of the buildings are now ruinous 
and deserted, partly the result of repeated earth- 
quakes. The manufactures include tunning, weav- 
ing, Ac., and there is a considerable transit trade. 
There are many vineyards and garfieiis in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. estimated at 25,000. 

CASCADE RANGE, a range of mountains in N. 
America, parallel to and about 120 miles from the 
Pacific coast, extending from the Sierra Nevada in 
California northwards through Oregon and Wash- 
ington into British Columbia. The highest peaks 
are Mount Rainier in Washington, 14,526 feet, 
and Mount Shasta in the north of California, 1-1,440 
feet. The name is derived from the cascades 
formed by the Columbia river in breaking through 
the range. 

CASOARA SAGRADA, or Saouada B.\nK, the 
bark of a species of buckthorn {Hhamnus Purshi- 
anus) found in California. It is used as a tonic and 
aperient ; and a sort of wine, called Sagrada wine, 
is obtained from it. The bitter bark of Picraninia 
antidesma, a simurabaceous tree of Central America, 
is known as cascara amarga or Honduras hark, 

CASCARILLA BARK. See Croton. 

CASE, in grantmar, a form, modification, or inflec- 
tion of a noun or pronoun, indicating or correspond- 
ing to its relationship to some other word or words 
in a phrase or sentence, os, John (nominative case) 
speaks; John’s (possessive) dog barks; John beats 
his dog (objective). In adjectives, case is merely 
sympathetic, the adjective agreeing in case with the 
noun which it qualifies. In Kiiglish, nouns undergo 
only one inflection representing a different case from 
the nominative or general form of the noun ; all 
other cases are represented either by prepositions or 
by the position of the noun in the sentenee, the nomi- 
native case usually preceding the verb, the objective 
or accusative following it. The single inflected case 
in English is the possessive or genitive (John’s). 
English pronouns have three cases — nominative, 
genitive, and accusative, as /tr, Ais, him. The last 
often serves as a dative. Adjectives nndcjrgo no 
modifications in English. In Sanskrit there are eight 
cases — nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, 
genitive, ablative, locative, and vocative. In Latin 
there are six cases — nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative, ablative. In Greek there are 
five, the ablative not being used. In both J^atin 
and Greek there are trace.s of a locative case. In 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, the nouns 
have no case-inflections. In German both nouns 
and adjectives are inflected for case. There are 
four cases in German — nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative. 

CASE, in letterpress printing. See Printing.^ 

CASE, in law, has various meanings. In English 
law an action upon the case is one in which damages 
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are sued for for some cause of oomplaini where the 
injury done is not direct, as in trespass, but conse- 
quential. A ease stated is a statement prepared by 
one court for the decision of a point of law by a 
superior court. A special case is a written statement 
of facts agreed on by two or more litigants in an 
action, in order that a court may decide their legal 
effect. 

CASE-HARDENING is a process by which iron 
is superficially converted into steel, in such articles 
as require the toughness of the former, conjointly 
with the hardness of the latter substance. The 
articles intended for case-hardening are first manu- 
factured in iron, and are then placed in an iron box, 
with vegetable or animal charcoal in powder, and 
heated to redness. Immersion of the heated pieces 
in water converts the surface into a coating of steel, 
usually very thin, and which is afterwards polished. 
Various other methodsof case-hardening are also used. 

CASEIN, an albuminoid belonging to the class 
of derived albumins, insoluble in water and neutral 
saline solutions, but soluble in dilute acids and 
dilute alkalies. Casein exists in milk to the extent 
of 8’5 per cent on an average, and it is so named 
from being the characteristic component of cheese 
(Lat. caseus). It can be prepared from it in a 
variety of ways — by precipitation with hydrochloric 
or acetic acid, and extracting the butter by ether; 
by precipitation with sulphate of magnesia, washing 
with strong brine, removing the butter, and finally 
precipitating with acetic acid. In these and in other 
methods the chief difficulty is the complete removal 
of the butter, for even after twenty extractions with 
ether, fatty drops are still obtained. The oldest 
and best-known method is coagvilation by means of 
rennet (which see) at a slightly elevated temperature. 
Casein, when dry, is a white or yellowish hygroscopic 
body, which reddens litmus and shows some of the 
other properties of an acid. Casein is generally 
precipitated from its solution by salts, but in milk 
it remains dissolved in presence of phosphate of 
•odium, even on neutralizing by acetic acid. It is 
distinguished from albumen by not coagulating by 
heat. When milk is boiled, a film of casein forms 
constantly on the surface, but this appears to bo due 
merely to evaporation, and not to true coagulation ; 
coagulation does not take place unless a considerable 
excess of acetic acid be added to the milk. A special 
preparation of casein in the form of a yellow powder 
known as lactarine is used as a mordant in dyeing 
and calico-printing. 

CASEMATES (from the Spanish easa^ a house, 
and matarey to kill), in fortification, vaults which are 
proof against bombs, and which may be constructed 
under a parapet and provided with embrasures or 
ports through which guns are fired. They may serve, 
at the same time, as a place for keeping the heavy j 
ordnance and various stores, and in case of necessity 
as habitations for the garrison or shelter for sick or 
wounded. 

CASERTA, a town in a province of the same 
name, South Italy, 14 miles north of Naples. It 
18 the seat of a bishop, and contains many fine 
building. The principal edifice is a palace, a large 
and richly -decorated structure, commenced in 1752 
by Charles III. of Spain, and situated among gardens 
adorned with numerous ancient and modern statues. 
The principal manufactures are silk goods, carpets, 
linen, &c. The district produces excellent fruit and 
wine. About 2} miles to the north-east is Caserta 
Vecchia (Old OMerta), the now town being distin- 
guished as Caserta Nuova. Fop. (1894), estimated, 
85 , 600 . 

CASE-SHOT, in artillery, is formed by putting a 
quantity of small balls or bullets into a cylindrical 


tin box called a eanisier, that just fits the bore of 
the gun. In case of necessity, the canister is filled 
with broken pieces of iron, nails, stones, Ac. The 
case is closed at both ends by a disc of wood or 
iron. Shot of this sort is thrown from cannons and 
howitzers, and is very injurious to the enemy, be- 
cause the balls contained in the canister spread, 
diverging in proportion to the distance. The amount 
of divergence varies as the distance which the shot 
reaches. The balls vary in weight, according to the 
character of the ordnance, from one or two pounds 
to half an ounce each. The range within which case- 
shot are used sometimes extends to 500, but seldom 
exceeds 200 to 300 yards. It is also called canister- 
shot The shrapnel-shell, in its present cylindrical 
shape, may be considered a variety of case-shot. 

CASH, thin coins of a very base alloy of copper, 
perforated and strung on a thread, and used as small 
change in China. Twenty-two cash are equal to one 
penny. 

CASH AN, a town, Persia. See Kabhan. 

CASH CREDIT, a mode of advancing funds ori- 
ginated by the Scotch banks, and since adopted by 
others. A cash credit is an open account, on which 
a person may draw up to a certain fixed amount for 
which the bank requires security, and into which 
the person who receives the credit pays cash at his 
convenience, with the power of re-drawing it again 
up to the limit of his credit. The most common 
I security is that of two cautioners or sureties, who 
bind themselves separately to become liable for the 
whole amount of the credit operated upon in the 
event of the failure of the original borrower. See 
Bank. 

CASHEL, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Tipperary, 95 miles by rail s.w. of Dublin. It con- 
sists of a principal and several minor streets of very 
indifferent appearance, but has a spacious cathedral, 
a handsome episcopal palace (now the deanery house), 
a diocesan library, a Roman Catholic church, court- 
house, barracks, hospital, market -hall, jail, Ac. 
I’here is a large limestone rock hero 300 feet high, 
known as the Rock of Cashel ; on its summit is a 
round tower and the ruins of an ancient cathedral 
and other buildings. Fop. (1891 ), 3216. 

CASHEW {Anacardium occidcntale)^ a tree of the 
order Anacardiaceae, common in the West Indies. 
It has alternate, obtuse, ovate leaves, and bears 
bunches of red, scented flowers. Its fruit is called 
the cashew-nut. The juice of the stem is used as 
a varnish ; and an aromatic drug is prepared by a 
decoction and maceration of several parts of the 
tree, afterwards consolidated by evaporation. The 
nut is small, kidney-shaped, ash-gray, and is seated 
on the end of a large fleshy receptacle. It contains 
an acrid juice, but its noxious property is destroyed 
by roasting the nut before being eaten, and then it 
is esteemed a great delicacy. A wine is made from 
the fleshy receptacle; and a f^m with properties 
similar to those of gum arabic is obtained from the 
plant. 

OASHGAR, or Kashgar, a town of Central Asia^ 
in the Chinese Empire, capital of the province of 
Sin-Kiang or Kashgaria. It is situated on the 
Kizil-Daria or Kashgar river, 100 miles north-west 
of Yarkand, and oomprises an old and a new town. 
The latter was built in 1838 and is strongly gar- 
risoned. There are considerable manufactures of 
cotton, gold and silver cloths, carpets, Ac., and an 
extensive trade, its position at the junction of several 
great routes making it the emporium of much of 
the commerce of Ontral Asia. It was the capital 
of an independent kingdom till conquered by the 
Chinese during the eighteenth century. (See also 
TuBKSSTAN.) Pop. about 62,000. 
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CASHMERE, or Eabhmib, a princip^ty in the 
K.W. of Hindustan, subject to a Maharajah belong- 
ing to the Sikh raoe, but under British protection 
and supervision. It is composed of various provinces 
or districts, of which Cashmere proper is the most 
famous and interesting. It is situated in the south- 
western portion of the state, and largely consists of 
an elevated valley intersected by the Jhelum. Besides 
Cashmere proper, the state embraces the territory 
of Jamoo, Balti or Iskardo, and Ladakh and Gilghit. 
The whole principality thus formed m estimated^ to 
cover about 80,900 square miles, and its population 
in 1891 was 2,543,952. It extends from about 32" 
to 87* N. lat., and from about 73* to 80* B. Ion. The 
territory of Jamoo, which forms the most populous 
portion of the principality, lies to the N. of the Pun- 
jab, between the spurs of the Himalaya Mountains 
leading up to Cashmere and inclosed by the upper 
courses of the Chenab and Ravee. Its chief town is 
of the same name. Balti, also called Little Tibet, 
is an elevated region on the Upper Indus, to the N. 
of Cashmere proper, lying to the s.w. of the Kara- 
korum Mountains, and having for its capital Iskardo 
or Skardo. Ladakh, also called Middle Tibet, lies 
to the 8.K. of Balti, between the Himalaya and 
Karakorum Mountains, and is also traversed by the 
Indus. Its passes form some of the most important 
media of communication for Central Asia. Its 
capital is Leh on the Indus. Gilghit is a district on 
the N.w. of Balti. Cashmere and Jamoo is the offi- 
cial title of the whole. The principal river is the 
Indus, which traverses the state from s.E. to N.w., 
and then takes a sharp turn to the s.w. The upper 
course of the Chenab is also in the state. Cashmere 
proper is a valley surrounded by gigantic mountains, 
belonging to the Himalayas, and traversed by the 
river Jhelum (formerly Hydaspes). The whole area 
of the inclosed region is about 4500 scjjuare miles, 
and of the bottom of the valley about 2000 square 
miles. From three sides only seven passes lead to 
this region ; to the E. the Himalaya presents an in- 
surmountable barrier of snow. The splendour and 
sublimity of the diadem of snow-capped mountains, 
the beauty and richness of the hills which form the 
ascent to the higher peaks, it is impossible to describe. 
The elevated situation of the valley, and the moun- 
tains of snow which surround it, render the climate 
temperate; and it is, on the whole, pleasant and 
healthy. Thi^ region, about 5200 feet above the sea, 
is watered by numerous streams, and is blessed with 
an abundance of the finest prcnluctions. The Asiatics 
therefore call it the paradise of India^ the fiower- 
garden^ and the garden of cterrud spring^ and such 
names. The hills are covered with Wests and 
Alpine pastures; at the foot of these are fields of 
com; along the sides of the rivers rice is planted; 
rich orchards extend over the foremost ranges of 
hills; mulberry-trees are cnlti vated in abundance for 
the support of silk- worms, and are entwined with 
vines, from whose grapes wine very similar to 
Madeira is prepared. The fruits of warm climates 
do not ripen here. The valley is famous for its 
flowers, with which all the gardens and meadows 
abound. Violets, roses, narcissuses, and innumerable 
European flowers, besides many that are not known 
in Europe, grow wild. The roses and jasmine yield 
the finest aromatic oils, which form an article of 
export. Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Moham- 
m^ans, the remainder Hindus. The capital. Cash- 
mere (otherwise Srinagar^ which see), is situated on 
the Jhelum, and has a ^p. of 118,960, including the 
cantonments. It is a dirty, ill-built town, extending 
on both sides of the river for about two miles, with few 
noteworthy boildings. Jamoo is the winter capital 
Besides a^cultund and pastoral pursuits the inha- 


bitants carry on certain manufactures, especially 
woollens and artistic metal work. The manufacture 
of celebrated Cashmere shawls is not so extensive 
M it once was, since manufactories have been estab- 
lished at Amritsir, in the Punjab, and elsewhere, 
which compete successfully with those of Cashmere. 
The genuine Cashmere shawls, however, are said to 
be of a better quality, owing to the fact that they 
are made of wool from the wild goat and other wild 
animals, this wool being, properly speaking, a soft 
down with which all the animals of this region are 
clad during the winter season. The shawls are 
woven in stripes, which are afterwards very skil- 
fully sewed together. Cashmere has had a varied 
history during the different periods distinguished 
as pro-Buddhistic, Buddhistic, Hindu, and Moham- 
medan. Buddhism, when driven from Hindustan, 
found a refuge in Cashmere. Mohammedanism 
was introduced in the fourteenth century. In 1586 
the country was conquered by Akbar, and became 
part of the Mogul empire. In 1752 it was subju- 
gated by the Afghans, under whom it remained till 
1819, when it was conquered by the Sikhs. In 1S46 
the Sikh governor, Gholab Singh, made a separate 
treaty with the British, by which he acknowledged 
their supremacy, and agreed to lend them assistance 
when required. Accordingly he sent a contingeTit 
to act with the British forces against Delhi in 1857. 
A small annual tribute is paid to the British, partly 
consisting of Cashmere shawls. Under the super- 
vision of the Indian authorities and the British 
resident at the court of Cashmere, great improve- 
ments in the internal condition of the state have 
recently been effected. The revenue system baa 
been remodelled, and a new land revenue settlement 
has been completed. According to a recent blue 
book ‘ An impulse has in consequence been given to 
agricultural pursuits, cultivation baa increased, and 
l<»cal industries in silk culture, vineyards, wine- 
factories, hop gardens, and orchards are being de- 
veloped. . . . The posts and telegraphs in Kashmir 
have been taken over by the government of India, 
with the result of an increase in efficiency and of a 
saving in expense to the Kashmir state. The Kash- 
mir troops have improved, and have shown their 
value in active service. Large expenditure has btjen 
incurred on public works, particularly on the im- 
provement of the Jhelum and Gilghit roads, and on 
the construction in the capital, Srinagar, of water- 
works.’ A railway belonging to the Indian system 
now enters the country The inhabitants are a 
fine race physically, tall, strong, and well built, 
with regular features. About two-thirds of them 
are Mohammedans, the remainder mostly Hindus. 
Earthquakes frequently occur, and one that took 
place in 1885 caused the loss of thousands of lives. 

CASHMERE (town). See Seinaoar. 

CASHMEKE-GOAT [Capra hircus, var. lam.iger\ 
a variety of the common goat remarkable for its 
fine downy fleece, said to be found in perfection only 
in Tibet, but also found elsewhere, as in Ladakh or 
Middle Tibet, now a province of the principality of 
Cashmere. It is found both in a wild state and as 
a domestic animal; the former is said to yield the 
best wool or down. The favourite food of these 
animals is said to be buds, aromatic plants, rue, 
and heath. The people of Tibet give the goats at 
least once a week some salt. If they are transferred 
from their cold mountainous abode into a warm 
country, the wool deteriorates. It grows very slowly 
in the warm part of the year, and more vigorously 
as the cold season approaches. The colder the 
region the heavier is the animal’s fleece. Proper 
food and careful tending increase the fineness of the 
wool Yearlings, as is the case with the merino 
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iheep, afford the fiueet wool A full-grown mat 
yieloi not more than 8 onnoea. The goata which 
ftaature in the highest vales of Tibet have a Inight 
ochre colour. In lower grounds the colour becomes 
of a vellowish-white, and still further downwards, 
entirely white. The goats of Tibet and Cashmere 
have the fine curled wool close to the skin, just as 
the under-hair of our common goat lies below the 
coarse upper-hair. The wool is shorn in the spring, 
shortly before the warm season — ^the time when the 
animal in its natural state seeks thorns and hedges 
in order to free itself from the burden of its warm 
covering. A large shawl of the finest quality re- 
quires 6 lbs. of the wool; one of the inferior quality 
from 8 to 4 lbs. The flesh of the Cashmere goat 
tastes as well as that of the common one, and its 
milk is as rich if it is well tended. The Cashmere 

r t was introduced into France for the first time by 
Huzard in 1818, and then a year or two later by 
MM. Joubert and Temaux, but not with great suc- 
cess. In quite recent years, under the care of the 
Society of Acclimatization, more satisfactory results 
appear to have been obtained, but it is still doubted 
whether that fine fleece which gives its chief value 
to the animal can be preserved in a European cli- 
mate. (See the previous article.) 

CASIMIR III., THE Great, King of Poland, bom 
in 1309, son of '^adislaus Loketek, distinguished 
himself by his valour under the reign of his father, who 
had commissioned him to take revenge on the knights 
of the Teutonic order, and had made him regent 
of Great I'oland. In 1833 he ascended the throne, 
and had many contests with the Teutonic knights; 
made himself master of Little Russia, which had 
formerly belonged to Poland; conquered Silesia 
(which, however, he ultimately ceded to the Bohem- 
ians on their king renouncing his claim to the crown 
of Poland); and repelled the Tartars, who had ad- 
vanced to Poland. He died in 1 870 without children, 
having named a son of the King of Hungary his 
successor in 1389. In 1347 he caused a new code of 
laws to be compiled, and protected the peasants with 
much energy, on which account he was called the 
peasants’ king. He had a great number of mistresses, 
among whom was a Jewess named Esther, who pro- 
cured for her nation those liberties which they enjoy 
in Poland to the present day. With Casimir the 
line of the Piasti, which had ruled in Poland for 
Dearly 530 years, became extinct. From that time 
the crown of Poland was recognized as elective, and, 
as the Poles mostly chose foreigners for their kings, 
they thus laid the foimdation of the troubles which 
distracted the kingdom till its final ruin. 

CASINO, a name generally given to a kind of 
club-house or place of amusement, containing rooms 
for dancing, playing at billiards, &c. The word is 
originally Italian, being a diminutive of the Italian 
word cosa, signifying a house; and was at first applied 
to small houses which the nobles of Florence, Venice, 
and other Italian cities often possessed at a distance 
from their ordinary residences, and which were de- 
voted to purposes of social enjoyment. 

CASINO, or Monte Casino, a celebrated Bene- 
dictine abbey in Itidy, in the Neapolitan province of 
Caserta, near the small town of S. Germano, and 
about 45 miles from the city of Naples, founded by 
8t. Benedict of Norda in 529. It is situated on a 
mountain, from which it derives its name, near the 
ruins of ^e ancient Casinum, and is approached by 
a well-paved and winding road. The abbey, after 
having suffered repeated reverses, finally became 
considerable for its privileges and its wealth, and in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries was the seat of 
science, particularly of medidne,the celebrated school 
of Salerno having been founoed by the monks of 


Monte Casino. The church Is very magnificent, 
although overloaded with ornament^ and contains 
the tomb of the founder. The monastery has served 
as a place of refuge to several sovereigns and pontiffs, 
and was formerly much visited by pilgrims and tra- 
vellers, who were entertained free oi expense. It 
is still visited by travellers or tourists, but is no 
longer a conventual institution, being now devoted 
to education. The railway from Rome now passes 
near it. 

CASIRI, Michael, a learned orientalist and 
Syro-Maronite clergyman, was bom at Tripoli in 
Syria, 1710; came to Romo, where he studied in the 
College of St. Peter and St. Marcellino; and in 1784 
entered the clerical profession. The following year 
he accompanied the learned Assemanni to Syria, 
where he was going, at the command of the pope, 
to attend the B 3 rnod of the Maronites, and in 1788 
gave, at Rome, an exact account of the religious 
tenets of the Maronites. He afterwards taught in 
his monastery the Arabic, Syrian, and Chaldee lan- 
guages, theology and phihjsophy; and in the year 
1748 was invited to Madrid, where he was appointed 
to an office in the royal library. In 1749 he devoted 
his attention, by the king’s orders, to the library of 
the Escurial, of which he subsetiuently became the 
superintendent. Here he collected the materials for 
his celebrated work, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
(Madrid, 1760-70, two vols. folio), which enumerates 
in 1851 articles the manuBcri}>ts of the Escurial Li- 
brary, perhaps the richest in Europe in Arabic manu- 
scri])ts. This work, though not entirely free from 
errors, contains very important information and 
valuable extracts, and is indispensable to every ori- 
entalist. Casiri died at Madrid in 1791. 

CASORIA, a town, Italy, province of Naples 
(Napoli), 6 miles n.n.e. of Naples. It has four fine 
churches, and is the residence of a district judge. 
Silk is produced in the neighbourhood. Pietro Mar- 
tino the painter was bom here. Pop. 9791. 

CASPE, a town, Spain, Arragon, province of Zara- 
goza, 12 miles n.n.e. of Alcailiz, left bank of the 
Guadalupe, near its confluence with the Ebro, on 
several small hills and in the intervening valleys. 
It has paved streets, one principal and nine smaller 
squares, a handsome Gothic collegiate and two other 
churches, several chapels, three schools, a town -hall 
and prison in a suppressed convent, an hospital, and 
several public fountains. Manufactures — wine, oil, 
and Roan. Some trade is also carried on in grain 
and cattle. Pop. in 1887, 8427. 

CASPIAN SEA, a large lake or inland sea be- 
tween Europe and Asia, now nearly surrounded by 
Russian territory, but having Persia on the south; 
780 miles in length from N. to s., and from 130 to 
270 in breadth; area about 170,000 semare miles; the 
largest isolated sheet of water on the globe. The 
water is less salt than that of the ocean, of a bitter 
taste, and of an ochre colour, without ebb or flow. 
In some places it is exceedingly deep, yet it al^unds 
in sliallows, so as to prevent the navigation of 
ships which draw more than 9 or 10 feet of water. 
The level of the Caspian Sea is considerably lower 
than that of the ocean. Among the rivers which 
flow into it are the Volga, Ural, Terek, and Kur. 
In ancient times the Oxus (Amoo Daria) also flowed 
into it. It has no outlet. The fisheries here, which 
are y&ey valuable, occupy and train many sea- 
men. Sturgeons and sterlets are caught in great 
quantitieB, and there are also salmon-trout, perch, 
SilurvM glaniSf two kinds of carp, and porpoises; seals 
abound in the upper ooasts, and tortoises between 
the mouths of uie Volga and the Ural In the 
northern region the first fishing season, called the 
caviar season, occurs between March and May, when 
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the Volga, TJn^ Ac., are getting deared of ioe. The 
•eoond season is in July, when the stnrgeon descend 
the rivers ; and the thuxl or open-sea fishing goes on 
from September to November. The ody ports at all 
worthy the name on or near the Caspian are Astra- 
khan, Baku, Derbend, and Astrabi^ (in Persia). 
The navigation is at all times difficult and often peril- 
ous. Steam-packets are now established on this sea. 
The Kussians have also a fleet of war- vessels in the 
Caspian, and a new naval station has been established 
at Krasnovodsk, on the east side of the sea. By 
means of river and canal there is water communica- 
tion between the Caspian and the Black Sea, Baltic, 
and White Sea. 

CASQUE. See Helmet. 

CASSANDRA, also Alexandra, daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba, and twin -sister of Helenus. 
Both children, according to tradition, were playing 
in the vestibule of the temple of the Thymbr^an 
Apollo, not far from Hium; and having stayed there 
too late to be carried home, a couch of laurel twigs 
was prepared for them, for the night, in the temple. 
When tbe nurses went to them the next morning 
they found two serpents at the side of the children, 
which, instead of injuring them, harmlessly licked 
their ears. This miracle produced a still greater 
one: the hearing of the children was rendered so 
acute that they could distinguish the voices of the 
gods. Cassancira subsequently spent much of her 
time in the temple of A|X)llo, who, becoming enam- 
oured of her charms, disclosed to her all the secrets 
of the prophetic art, and in return demanded her 
love. But Cassandra, when her curiosity was satis- 
fied, refused the dishonourable reward Apollo, 
incensed at this, solemnly decreed that her prophe- 
cies should never find ^lief. She frequently and 
continually foreUild the destruction of Troy, and 
warned her countrymen in vain against the deceitful 
horse. When Troy was conquered, and Cassandra, 
with the other maidens, fled to the temple of Min- 
erva, Ajax, the son of Oileus, tore her from the 
altar, deflowered the virgin in the sacred place, and 
dragged her away to the other female slaves, with 
her hands tied. On the division of the booty she 
fell to Agamemnon, who carried her as his slave and 
mistress to Mycenae. Clytaenmestra murdered them 
both. Agamemnon had twins by her — Teledamus 
and Pelops, who were put to death by iE^thus. The 
ancients regarded this rape of Cassan^a as a most 
infamous atrocity. It has often afforded a subject 
to poets and sculptors. The Liocrians, the country- 
men of Ajax, were afflicted on this account for 
many years with storms, and their country was deso- 
lated with the plague. 

CASiSANO, two towns in southern Italy. — 1. A 
town, in the province of, and 32 miles n.n.e. of Cosenza, 
finely situated. It is the seat of a bishopric, and has a 
cathedral, a hospital, and an old castle on an almost 
inaccessible rock with a splendid view. The district 
produces cotton, liquorice, grain, fruit, silk, and soda; 
and the inhabitants manufacture maccaroni, leather, 
&c. In the vicinity are hot sulphurous springs, and 
plaster and stone quarries. Pop. 7456. — 2. A town, 
province of Bari, 12 miles N.E. of Altainura, with a 
parish church, a hospital, charitable ini>titutions, and 
manufactures of copper utensils. There is here a 
stalactite grotto. Pop. 4098. 

GASSANO D*ADI)A, a town in Italy, in the 
province of Milan, and 16 miles n.n.s. of the town 
of Milan, pleasantly situated on a hill on the right 
hank of the Adda. It is very old, and built mostly 
of bricks. A bridge of 800 paces connects it with 
the opposite bank of the river. There are numerous 
sOk-mills. Its military position on the right bank 
of the Adda has oansadf it to be the scene of several 


battles. Hero Eszelino da Bomano^ the leader of 
the Ghibellines in Italy, in the time of the Emperor 
Frederick II., was defeated in 1259 ; here also Prince 
Eugene was defeated in 1705, by the Duke de Ven- 
ddme, and the French under Moreau, by Suwarow 
in 1799. Pop. 3312. 

C.^SAS, Louis FRAN 9018 , landscape-painter and 
architect, bom at Azay-le-Ferron in 1766, went to 
Italy when very young, and carried with him a col- 
lection of views from nature, which he afterwards 
enlarged by others taken in Sicily, Istria, and Dal- 
matia. He next accompanied the Count of Choiseul 
I Gouffier, ambassador to Constantinople, compared the 
I topography of Troy with the accounts given of it by 
I the ancients, took drawings of the remains and the 
surrounding country, and travelled through Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, and part of Egypt. On his 
return he was ap^iointed inspector and professor of 
design at the Gobelins in Paris. The models which 
he had made of the most celebrated arcliitectural 
works of different countries were purchased by Na- 
poleon, who rewarded him with a pension, and 
caused them to be placed in the Parisian School of 
Arts. From the materials collected in his travels 
have been compiled, Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie, 
de la Phdnicie, de la Palestine et de la Basse ^gypte 
(1799), and Voyage Historique et Pittoresejue de 
ITstrie et de la Dalinatie (1802, with sixty-nine 
copper-plates). The original drawings for both works 
were admirable oil paintings, and they were deposited 
in the Biblioth^quo Royole. Cassas was in vested with 
several orders of knighthood, and died in 1827. 

CASSATION, a term used in the courts on the 
continent of Europe. It is derived from the middle 
ages, and signifies the annulling of any act or deci- 
sion, if the forms prescribed by law have been ne- 
glected, or if anything is contained in it contrary to 
law. 

CASSATION, Court of {Cour de Caitsaiion)^ one 
of the most important institutions of modem France, 
which gives to the whole jurisdiction of that country 
coherency and imiformity, without endangering the 
necessary independence of the courts. It was estab- 
lished by the first national assembly, and has l)een 
preserved, in every essential respect, under all the 
changes of the revolution and restoration. It has 
been maintained even in those districts which, by 
their union with France, became subjected to French 
laws, but by the Peace of Paris again became part of 
the Prussian monarchy. In Franoe, as early as the 
reign of Louis IX. (1226-70), petitions were pre- 
sented to the king by appellants from the decisions 
of the courts. In later times appeals to the parlia- 
ments, as the highest courts of t^e kingdom, came 
into use, and their decisions were not liable to be set 
aside by the ordinary forms of law. Yet the parties 
were allowed to dispute even these decisions if they 
were founded u|)on errors of fact, or violated undis- 
puted principles of law ; and by an ordinance of 1302 
it was provided that the parties should be allowed 
royal letters for the defence of their rights against 
the decisions of the supreme courts (lettret de ffrdce 
de dire contre lee a/rr^), which should be issued 
from the chancery (by the chancellor of France). 
The case was then sent back to the parliament for 
further investigation, but was examinerl and decided 
in the presence of the king himself, or of a special 
commissioner. An abuse, however, crept in of 
transferring these cases to the royal council, where 
they were decided by officers called mattret dee re- 
quHee. These letters received the name of lettret de 
propotition derreur, and during the civil commotions 
at the end of the fourteenth century l>egan to be 
more frequently presented to the council, which, as 
soon as one party complained of the partiality of the 
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^Uamaiitf, tnuufamd tiie OMe to iti own Istr, and 
ohrtrnoted the oonne of jnstioe by lettrea diUU (sni- 
ponaiona of the prooeaa, on the pretext of the nb- 
■onoe of one of the pajtiea in the service of the king). 
Under the Ohanoebor Poyet (1588-42), thia abuse 
reached its highest pitch ; but the OhanceUors Oli- 
vier (1545-51) and Hdpital (1560-68), the two 
great reformers of Frendi jurisprudence, limited the 
use of these leUres, till, by the ordinance of Blois 
(1576), all the provisions against the decisions of 
the parliaments were reduced to these three:— the 
ftrapoit^ (Ferreur, for an error of fact; regu^ 
civtUf to restore the parties to their former con- 
dition on account of the fraud of one of the 
parries, or the mistakes of the attorney ; and cos- 
forion (petition for abrogation), for violation of 
forma or settled principles of law. By the famous 
order of procedure of 1667 the first of these provisions 
was abolished, but the province of the rtqufU civile 
and coBiotion was enlarged and more precisely de- 
fined. The former was always brought before the 
court itself and decided there, the latter before the 
council. For this purpose, in the conaeU priv6y or 
eons, dee parties^ a particular committee was formed, 
consisting of the chancellor, the four secretaries of 
state (ministers of the departments), the council of 
state, and all the mattrea dea ret^uitea (in 1789 seventy- 
eight in number). The decisions of this committee 
were too much infiuenoed by the will of the king and 
the ministers, and by various other circumstances, so 
that they did not enjoy great respect, though they 
often exposed acts of great injustice on the part of 
the parliament and other high courts. It was there- 
fore abolished in the first national assembly, and its 
place supplied by an independent court — the tribunal 
of eaaaatum (decrees of Nov. 27 and Dec. 1, 1790), 
which waa retained in all the constitutions and re- 
oeived under the imperial government (1804) the 
name Court of Cuaaatvm^ wMoh it still retains. It 
consisted, according to the organization of 1800, of 
forty-eight members, chosen from the senate, on the 
nominarion of the consuls, who elected their own 
president from among themselves. The appointment 
of president was afterwards vested in the emperor. 
In the Charte Oonstitutionelle of 1814 the number of 
members of the Court of Cassation was fixed at forty- 
nine, at which it still remains. The members are 
appointed for life by the president of the republic, and 
consist of a first president, three presidents of sections, 
and forty-five councillors, besides certain honorary 
members. The minister of justice, or keeper of the 
seals {garde dea aeea/ux) has the right of presiding on 
occasions. This court never decides on the main 
question at issue, bat on tiie competency of the other 
CQfurts, and on the petitions to have their dedsions 
reviewed or annuli^ and assigns the question to 
another court, if a de^on is to be set aside for an 
evident violation of the forms or the principles of the 
law. For this purpose it u divided into three sec- 
tions or chambm: — ^the chambre dea requiteaf which 
deoideB on the adxnissibility of the petitions in civil 
cases; the chambre dt caaaation civile; and the 
ekombre de caaaation erimineUe. After a decision 
has been reversed, if a second court decides the same 
case in the same way, and an appeal is entered again, 
the court of cassation must either request an auriien- 
tio explanation of the law from the goveniment, or at 
least all the three *seotions must unite, to pronounce 
a second reversal or cassation ; and if a third ded- 
don is the same as the preceding, the court before 
which the case is again brought must submit to the 
doctrine of the court of cassation on the point of law 
In dlqmte. This system, which dates from April 2, 
1887, gives great anthority to this court in matters 
cf juiM|Nradenoe. Acoording to the law in force 


before 1887, the court before which a case was bm|^ 
for decision a third time was not requited to ad^ 
the views of the court of cassation, but after m 
third decision there was no further appeal The 
government however, in that case gave an authentio 
mterpretation of the law if there was any occasion 
for so doing. Until the end of 1852 thm was a 
similar court of cassation for the Prussian province 
of the Khine, but in 1858 Its jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to the supreme Prussian tribunal sitting at 
Berlin. The sentences of the court of cassation are 


not only recorded in the journals of the courts, the 
dedsions of which are reversed, but published like- 
wise in an official bulletin, Iw which consistency and 
uniformity are preserved. The tribunal of cassation 
has enjoyed from its commencement the respect and 
confidence of France, and numbered among its mem- 
bers several of the most distinguished lawyers; as 
the president Henrion de Fansey, the coundllors 
Chal^ Merlin, and Carnot 
OAB6AVA, or Mamioo. The cassava or manioc 
(Jatropka manihot) is a South American shrub, about 
8 feet in height, with broad, shining, and somewhat 
hand-shaped leaves, and beautiful white ana rose- 
coloured flowers, ^longing to the natural order 
Euphorbiaceae, sub-order Crotoneae. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that the roots of the cassava^ if 
eaten raw, are a fatal poison both to man and beast, 
and that, when prepaid by heat, they yield a safe 
and valuable food, on wliich, indeed, many both of 
the Indian and European inhabitants of South 
America almost wholly subsist, ^lie roots are the 
only edible parts of the plant. These are white, soft, 
and farinaceous, from 1 to 2 feet in length, and 5 or 
6 inches in circumference. They are dug out of the 
earth, washed, stripped of their rind, and ground to 
a pulp. The juice, or poisonous part, is carefully 
pressed out, and when boiled becomes the delicious 
sauce called cassaripe, so much esteemed by epicures. 
Careful examination of the juice seems to show that 
the poisonous action is due to prussic acid. The flour 
that remains after pressure is formed into thin, round 
cakes, and baked. To a European accustomed to eat 
bread, these, though sweetish and not unpalatable, 
have an insipid taste. If placed in close vessels, and 
preserved from the attacks of insects, cassava bread 
may be kept for several months without injury. 
With the natives of South America it is not unusual 


to throw a great number of cakes of cassava together 
to heat, after which they soak them in water, which 
causes a rapid fermentation to take place; and from 
the liquor thus obtained they make a very sharp and 
disagreeable, but intoxicating beverage, which will 
not keep longer than twenty-four hours without 
spoiling. From the pure flour of cassava is formed 
the sutetance called topmea, which is frequently used 
for jelly, puddings, and other culinary purposes. 
This is separated from the fibrous parts of the roots 
by taking a smidl quantity of the pulp after the juice 
is extracted and working it in the hand till a riiick, 
white cream appears on the surface. This, being 
scraped off and washed in water, gradually subsides 
to the bottom. After the ’w&ter is poured off the 
remaining moisture is dissipated by a slow fire, the 
substance being constantly stirr^ until at it 

forms into grains about the size of sago. Tlieae 
become hard by keeping, and are the purest and most 
wholesome part of the cassava. The roots of another 
species of this shrub, called aweet caaaava, the juice 
of which is not poisonous, are usually eaten with 
butter, after being roasted in hot ashes. They have 
much the flavour of chestnuts, and are an agreeable 
and nutritive food. 


CASSEL (andent CaaUUum Mtnapiorum\ a towm 
France, department of Nord, on an isolated amioalhlD 
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in dM omtM <tf » large and fertile plain, 28 milea 
aofih-weat of Lille. It eziated in the time of Julina 
Qeaar, and at an early period waa aorrounded by 
lOTtifioationa, of which only veatigea now remain. 
Mount Oaaael, on which the town atanda, oommanda 
a moat eztenaive view, and waa one of the principal 
atationa in the I^nch trigonometrical aurvey. The 
Prinoe of Orange, afterwarda William IIL of Eng- 
land, waa defeated here by the Duke of Orleana in 
1877. It was ceded to France by the Treaty of 
Nijmegen in 1678. Pop. (1896), 8562. 

or ir ARH^r., formerly the residence of 
the Elector of Hesse-Caasel, and now the chief town 
in the Prussian province of Hessen-Nassau, lies on 
the Fulda, 91 miles k.n.s. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
It is divided into the Altatadt, or Old Town; the 
Ober Neustadt, or Upper New Town; the Unter 
Neuatadt, or Lower New Town; and the new West 
Quarter; all but the third being on the left bank of 
the river. Cassel has several fine squares, or open 
areas, on the principal of which, the Friedrichsplatz, 
atanda the electoral palace, an indiflPerent structure; 
and next to it the museum, a handsome building, 
containing a library of 170,000 vols. and many 
valuable MSS. At one end of this area is a 
handsome triumphal arch and war monument over- 
looking the Fulda valley, in which is the Karlsaue, 
finely laid out, and forming a favourite promenade. 
On this side of the city are also the building for 
the courts and government offices, the Bellevue 
pdaoe containing the academy of arts, and the 
nandsome picture-gallery containing some fine ex- 
amples of the old masters, especially the Flemish 
and Dutch. The other more noticeable public areas 
are the Kdnigsplatz, in the form of a circle; the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmsplatz, with an ornamental foun- 
tain; the Standeplatz, a broad tree-planted avenue, 
Ac. The most noteworthy church is the Protestant 
church of St. Martin, with a nave of the fourteenth 
and a choir of the fifteenth century. An observatory 
Is likewise situated here. Cassel has iron-foundries 
and machine -shops, works for rail way -carriages, 
mathematical instruments, pianos, gloves, jute works, 
Ac. In the vicinity is Wilhelmshohe, the ex-electoris 
summer palace, the temporary residence of Napoleon 
III. after Sedan. Pop. (1896), 81,762. 

CASSIA, M genus of leguminous plants, of the 
tribe Csesalpinese, inhabiting the tropical parts of 
the world, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, the 
leaflets of several species of which constitute the 
well-known drug called senna. That imported from 
Alexandria is obtained from C, aeutifoUa and C, 
obovata, C. Fistvla is found wild in India. Its 
le^mes contain a quantity of thick pulp, which is a 
mild laxative, and enters into the composition of the 
confection of cassia and the confection of senna. The 
leaves and flowers are also purgative. The bark and 
roots of several of the Indian species are much used 
in medicine. Ckuna bark is a common name for the 
bark of an entirely different plant, Cinnamomum 
Catiioj belonging to the laurel family. It is much 
imported into Europe, mostly from China, and is 
also called Cassia lignea. Its flavour somewhat re- 
sembles that of cinnamon, and as it is cheaper it is 
often substituted for it, but more particularly for the 
preparation of what is called oil of cinnamon. The 
cassia of the Bible was probably cassia bark. Cassia 
budtj which are similar in flavour, are the unripened 
fruits of this tree. 

CASSIANUS, otherwise called Joannes Mas- 
MLTiNBTa and Joannes Ebxmita, an early theolo- 
gical writer and zealous advocate of the monastic 
system, who flourished in the early pari of the fifth 
csatiUT, but so little is known of &e time and place 
of his mrth that it is still doubtful whether he was a 


Scythian, Greek, or Roman. It is eertain, however, 
that he travelled extensively in the East, and was 
long a pupil and deacon of Uhrysostom. When the 
latter, through the in^gues of his ^ponents^ was 
removed from the episcopal chair, Casiianus was 
sent Wifch Germanus to Rome to present a memorial 
from the clergy who adhered to Chrysostom. Here 
he became personally acquainted with Pelaglus. 
About 416 he went to Marseilles, where he continued 
a course cd restleBS activity as a presbyter till his 
death, which took place some time ^tween 480 and 
460. He founded two monasteries on the principles 
laid down by him in his works De Institutis Ocsnobi- 
omm and Collationes Patrum Soeticorum (that is. 
Conferences of the Monks in the Desert of Sketis). 
The views advanced in these works, and still more 
the strong leaning which he showed to the dogmas 
of Peli^uB, involved him in a controversy with 
Augustine. He ultimately modified his opinions ao 
far as to adopt the system to which theologians have 
given the name of Semi-pelagianism, holding that 
man, since the fall, is not absolutely incapable of 
good, but, on the contrary, both derives from nature 
the seeds of virtue, and is able of himself to commence 
their primary development, though he requires the 
aid of divine grace to bring them to maturity. 
These views found great favour with the monks of 
France, and long maintained their ground in opposi- 
tion to the efforts of Augustine and bis friend Prosper 
of Aquitania. He was canonized, his festival oay 
being July 25th. The beat edition of the works of 
Cassianus is that of Frankfort (1722, fol.). 

CASSICUS, an American |^enuB of insessorial 
birds, the Cassioans, of the family Icteridm (Ameri- 
can Orioles), allied to the starlings, remarkable for 
the ingenuity with which they weave their nests. 
C. eristatus, sometimes called the crested oriole, a 
South American bird, constructs a pouch -shaped 
nest of the length of 80 inches. 

CASSINI, a name famous in the history of astro- 
nomy and geography for three generations. 

1. Giovanni Domenico, born June 8, 1626, at 
Perinaldo, near Nice, studied at Genoa with the 
Jesuits. Chance turned his attention to astronomy, 
in which he made such rapid progress that in 1660 
the senate of Bologna bestowed on him the first profes- 
sorship of astronomy at the university. A meridian 
had been drawn by Ignatio Dante (1576) in the 
church of St. Petronia in that city. In 1663 Cassini 
conceived the idea of extending and correcting it. In 
two years he completed this difficult task, the first- 
fruits of which were more correct tables of the sun, 
a more precise determination of its parallax, and an 
excellent table of refractions. By an observation at 
Cittk della Piave he discovered the shadows oast by 
the satellites of Jupiter on the disk of that planet 
when they are between it and the sun. By means 
of these he corrected his theory of the motion of the 
satellites, and determined the period of Jupiter*s 
revolution. In 1668 he published his Epbemerides 
of the Satellites of Jupiter. In 1673 Colbert pre- 
vailed on him to settle in France. He discovered 
four new satellites of Saturn and the zodiacal lights 
proved that the axis of the moon is not perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic, and showed the MUses 
of her Ubration. The laws of this motion, which be 
determined with much accuracy, are one of his fin^ 
discoveries. He also wrote observations on the Indbui 
calender. The meridian conunenoed by Picard and 
Lahire was continued by Cassini in 1700 to the 
extreme limits of Roussillon, and when measured 
100 years later showed a difference of only 21 tolees 
(about 184 feet). He died Sept. 14, 1712, having lost 
his sight some yean before. jSm O^ra Astronomioa 
waa pnbliriied at Borne in 1666 
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2. Jaoquss, ion of the preceding, bom at Paris in 
1677» was admitted into tne Academy of Sciences in 
1694. After several essays on subjects in natural 
philosophy, Ac., he completed bis great work on the 
inclinations of the orbits of Saturn's satellites and 
ring. His labours to determine the 6gure of the 
earth are well known. The first measurement of 
1718 made the degrees of the meridian shorter to- 
wards the north than towards the south, whence it 
was concluded tliat the earth was an oblong spheroid. 
Cassini continued the measurement, and maintained 
this opinion in his work De la Grandeur et de la 
Figure de la Terre (Paris, 1720). In order to settle 
the question the Ac^emy was commissioned in 1738 
to measure the whole length of France from Brest 
to Strasburg. Cassini directed this undertaking, but 
was led into some errors by the defective instruments 
of former observers. He died in 1756 at Thury, in 
the department of Oise. The astronomical tables 
which he compiled were published at Paris in 1740. 

8. Cassiki de Thury, C4sab FRANgois, son of the 
preceding, born at Thury in 1714, member of the 
Academy from his twenty-second year, director of 
the observatory in 1756. He undertook a geometrical 
survey of the whole of France. When the support 
of the government was withdrawn in 1756, Cassini 
formed a society for advancing the requisite sums, 
which were to be repaid by the sale of the maps 
constructed from the survey. The work was almost 
entirely finished when he died in 1784. 

4. Cassini, Jacques Dominique, Count de Thury, 
BOD of the preceding, bom at Paris, 1747, was director 
of the observatory and member of the Academy, and 
was a statesman of ability as well as a mathema- 
tician. In 1 789 he completed the topographical work 
which was begun by his father, and which in its 
complete state consists of 180 sheets. The Atlas 
National was a reduction of it on a scale of one-third. 
Cassini was arrested by order of the revolutionary 
tribunal. He escaped with life, but lost the copper- 
plates of the Carte de France, which had cost 500,000 
franca Napoleon made him a count of the empire. 
He died in 1845. — His son, Alexander Henri 
Gabriel, Comte de Cassini, bom 1784, died 1882, 
was a lawyer who gained some fame as a botantist. 

CASSINO, a game at cards in which four are 
dealt to each player, four being also placed on the 
board. The object is to take as many cards as 
possible by making combinations. Thus a ten in the 
player’s hand will take a ten from the board, or any 
number of cards which can be made to combine into 
tens. The greatest number of cards reckons three 
points, and of spades, one; the ten of diamonds, two; 
the two of spades, one; and each of the aces, one. 

CASSIODORUS, or Casbiodorius, Magnus 
Aurelius, a learned Roman, lived at the time of 
the dominion of the Ostrogoths, and contributed to 
the promotion and preservation of learning. He was 
bom at Squillace (^ylaoeum) in the latter half of 
the fifth century a.d., filled several public ofi^ces in 
Rome, and became chief minister of the Ostrogoth 
king Theodoric, but in 524 voluntarily retired from 
the court. Recalled after the death of Theodoric, he 
resumed his former office, which he held until the 
downfall of the Ostrogoths was inevitable, when he 
again withdrew to his native province (about 540), 
where he founded a monastery. Here he lived till 
his death, which took place probably about 575 or 
580, when he was 100 years old. He made the 
monks of his convent copy the manuscripts of the 
ancient authors, and his book De Artibus ao Dis- 
oiplinii Liberalium Literarum, in which be treated 
of the trwiwn and quadrivium^ and inserted extracts 
from the ancient classic literature, was of much value 
in the middle ages. His Variarum Epistolarum Libri 


XII. is a collection of his official letters or state* 
papers written while he was secretaiy under four 
Gothic rulers. The text has been published in the 
Monuments Germania Histories. He likewise 
composed De Rebus Gestis Gothorum (a History of 
the Goths), of which we have an epitome by Jor- 
nandes, and several theological works of little im- 
portance. Another of his works is a meagre chronicle 
narrating the history of the world down to A.D. 519 
His collected works were published by D. Garet at 
Rouen in 1679, and this edition was reprinted at 
Venice in 1729. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin has published 
a condensed English translation of his Letters with 
a valuable introduction. See also the same writer’s 
Italy and her Invaders. 

CASSIOPEIA, or Oasbiepeia, in Greek myth- 
ology, daughter of Arabus and wife of Cepheus, to 
whom she bore Andromeda. She dared to compare 
her daughter’s beauty to that of the Nereids, who, 
enraged thereat, besought Poseidon for vengeance. 
The god, in compliance with the request of the 
water-nymphs, laid waste the dominions of Cepheus 
by means of a deluge and a dreadful sea-monster. 
See Andromeda. — In astronomy Cassiopeia is a con- 
spicuous constellation in the northern hemisphere, 
situated next to Cepheus. In 1572 a new and bril- 
liant star appeared in it, which, however, after a 
short time, gradually diminished, and at last disap- 
peared entirely. The constellation Cassiopeia con- 
tains fifty-five stars, five of which, arranged in the 
form of a W, are of the third magnitude. 

CASSIQUIARI, or Cassiquiarb, a deep rapid 
river of South America, in Venezuela, branching off 
from the Orinoco, and forming a water-way by which 
that river has navigable communication with the 
Rio Negro. It leaves the Orinoco in lat. Z** 10' N.; 
Ion. 66° 20' w., about 20 miles w. of Esmeralda, and, 
after a s.w. course of 128 miles, falls into the Rio 
Negro near San Carlos, in lat. 2° 5' N. ; Ion. 67° 40' w. 
It is estimated to carry off about a third of the water 
of the Orinoco, being a hundred yards broad where 
it leaves that river, and about 600 yards at its 
junction with the Rio Negro. By means of this 
river, the Rio Negro, the Amazon and its tributaries, 
it is practicable to sail from the interior of Brazil to 
the mouth of the Orinoco. 

CASSITERIDES, a name derived from the Greek 
kasaiteroSf tin, and anciently applied, but with no 
uniformity or precision, to the tin district of Corn- 
wall, to the Scilly Isles, or to small islands off the 
north-west coast of Spain. 

CASSIUS, the name of an ancient Roman family, 
originally patrician, but afterwards plebeian. Of the 
atrician branch the only famous name b that of 
puriuB Cassius Viscellinus, who proposed the first 
agrarian law, and in consequence lost his life. He 
had been thrice consul, and had taken an active part 
in the wars against the last Tarquins, but when he 
began to insut on an equal partition of the conquered 
lands he drew upon himself he hostility of the 
patricians. They accordingly charged him with 
treason, and he was condemned and beheaded. An- 
other account is that he was aooused and sentenced 
to death his own father. 

CASSIUS, Andreas, a physician who fiourished 
during the seventeenth century. He graduated at 
Leyden in 1632, was physician to the Duke of 
Holstein and Bishop of Lilbeck, and died at Ham- 
burg in 1678. His name is best known in connection 
with a purple colour obtained from gold, which was 
briefly described in a treatise published by his son 
in 1685. See Purple of Cassius. 

CASSIUS LONGINUS, Caiub, the friend of 
Brutus, was the qusBstor of Craisni, and preserved 
the few troops of that general who escaped from the 
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liloody bittle with the Parthiaos. With Uieee he de- 
kndea Syria againet the Parthiane till the arrival of 
Bibnliia. In Uie fatnoiu civil war that broke out 
between Pompey and Ceeear he eepooeed the cause of 
the former, and, as commander of his naval forces, 
rendered him important services. When Csssar, after 
the victory of Pharsalia, was in pursuit of Pompey, 
he advanced with a few vessels, while crossmg the 
Hellespont, against a fleet of seventy sail com- 
manded by Cassius, and called upon him to surrender. 
The latter, astonished by his daring courage, sur- 
rendered at his summons. Csssar pardoned him, and 
afterwards bestowed various honours on him; but 
Cassius, who had always cherished feelings of bitter 
hatred towards Csesar, joined in the conspiracy against 
him, and, with the aid of several fellow-conspirators, 
assassinated him, B.O. 44. He then, together with 
Brutus, raised an army to maintain the cause of their 
faction. They were met by Octavianus and Antony, 
who professed themselves the avengers of Csesar, at 
Philippi The wing which Cassius commanded being 
defeated, he imagined that all was lost, and killed 
himself, B.O. 42. See Brutus and CiESAB. 

CASSIVELLAUNUS (in Shakspere’s Cymbe- 
line, Cassibelan), a noble and warlike British chief 
of the CatuveUauni, who, when Caesar invaded 
Britain in 54 B.O., held sway over several tribes living 
to the N. of the Thames, and led the resistance to the 
advance of the Roman general. Having advanced 
to the Thames, Caesar found the Britons under Cas- 
sivellaunus posted on the north bank of the river 
prepared to dispute his passage. He crossed, how- 
ever, without much difficulty, but the British chario- 
teers persistently harassed his line of march. The 
Trinobantes, a tribe of Essex and Middlesex, soon 
sent in their submission to Caesar, and as their ex- 
ample was followed by others, Cassivellaunus found 
himself unable to oppose resistance to the Romans. 
His stronghold, which contained many cattle, was 
captured by Caesar ; and an attempt made to storm 
Caesar’s naval camp proving unsuccessful, Cassivel- 
launus sued for peace, gave hostages, and promised 
an annual tribute. 

CASSOCK, a name formerly applied to a long 
loose gown worn over the other garments, in which 
sense the word is found in Shakspere. It is now 
applied to a tight-fitting coat worn under the gown 
or surplice by the clergy. The cassock is generally 
black ; but in the Church of Rome only the ordinary 
priests wear black cassocks, those of bishops being 
purple, of cardinals scarlet, and that of the pope 
white. 

CASSOWARY (CcLSuaridce)^ a family of birds 
placed by modem systematic writers among the 
Brevipennes, Cursores, or Ratitse (Huxley), their 
affinities being greatest to the ostrich, rhea, &c., 
among living, the moa and others among extinct, 
birda The shortness of their wings totidly unfits 
them for flying, and it would seem impossible for 
nature to have furnished muscular power sufficient 
to move wings large enough to sustain their great 
weight in the air. As in others of this group, the 
pectoral or wing muscles are comparatively slight 
and weak — the breast-bone having no keel by which, 
as in other birds, the surface for the attachment of 
muscles is increased — while those of their posterior 
limbs are very robust and powerful The wings of 
the ostrich are of some assistance to it in running, 
but those of the cassowary are too short even to ^ 
of service in this way. Indeed its whole plumage is 
■o poorly supplied with feathers as to resemble, at 
a little distance, a coat of coarse or banging hair. 
The cassowaries have three toes, all provided with 
nails. The cassowaries are commonly divided into 
two genera — Ca§uariM and the former, or 


cassowaries proper, having a long compressed bill, a 
bony omt or helmet on toe hM, and stiff feather- 
less quills on the wings; the latter having a broider 
and shorter bill, feathers on the head, and no rudi- 
ment of the wing visible externally. Several species 
of both genera are known, and of these one of the 
most familiar is the g<de<Ued or hdtneted cassowary 
of Ceram (C. galetUut\ which has a laterally com- 
pressed beak, the head surmounted by an osseous 
prominence, covered with a sort of horny helmet; 
the skin of the head and superior part of the neck 
is naked, of a deep-blue and fiery-red tint, with 
pendent caruncles or wattles. There are some naked 
rigid quills on the wings, which are used as weapons 
of defence. The inner toe-nail is the largest of all. 
The ostrich is the only bird which surpasses the 
cassowary in size and strength. From tlie form of 
its head and bright eyes the cassowary is of a fierce 
and threatening aspect This, however, is not a true 
indication of its character, which is rather timorous 
and shy. It is about feet long from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the longest claw. The head 
and neck together measure 18 inches, and the largest 
toe, including the claw, is 5 inches long. The claw 
of the inner toe is 8^ inches long. All the feathers 
of the cassowary are of the same kind, being entirely 
designed for covering, and externally are all of one 
colour. They generally grow double, having two long 
shafts growing out of a short one attached to the 
skin. In this genus the second or afterthaft is as long 
as the first. The double feathers are all of unequid 
length, some on the rump being 12 or 14 inches long, 
while others are only 3. The stem or shaft is flat, 
shining, black, and knotted below, having a beard 
arising from each knot The beards at the ends of 
the large feathers are perfectly black, and towards 
the root of a tawny gray. The feathers on the head 
and neok are so short and scattered that the skin 
appears naked, except towards the hind part of the 
head, where they are somewhat longer. The wings 
without the feathers are not more than 3 inches long. 
The rigid quills or prickles already mentioned are 
five; the longest is 11 inches in length, and a quarter 
of an inch thick at the base. The helmet is black in 
front and yellow behind. The eye is of a bright- 
yellow, and more than 1 inch in diameter. The 
anatomy of the cassowary differs very materially 
from that of the ostrich, which it resembles so much 
in general appearance. The intestines are short and 
the ccecum small; there is no stomach intermediate 
to the crop and gizzard, and the doaca is not larger, 
in proportion, than that of other birds. It feeds on 
fruits, eggs of birds, &c., and inhabits firest districts. 
As might be inferred from its structure, the casso- 
wary is a swift runner, and its mode of progression, 
being unaided by wings, is as peculiar as it is effi- 
cient. In running, the cassowary appears to strike 
out powerfully with one leg, so as to project its body 
violently forward with a boundinj motion, far sur- 
passing the speed of a horse. It also kicks violently 
when, in a state of captivity, it is provoked to anger, 
and can inflict a very severe blow. The eggs of the 
galeated cassowary are green, and are neither so 
round nor so large as those of the ostrich. The shell 
is marked by numerous little deep-green tubercles. 
The largest of their eggs measure about 15 inches in 
length and 12 round. Other species of this genus 
are C, australis^ the Australian cassowary, inhabiting 
Northern Australia, and resembling the bird above 
described; C, becca/rii and C, hi^rwnoulatut of the 
Aru Islands, C, unuxppmdieuUUua of New Guinea 
and Salwatti, C. papua/nu» of Northern New Guinea^ 
C, Bervnetti of New Britain. (See PI. V., figs. 4, 5, 
6, at Obxitholoot.) 

The emeUf or Holland eattowarg {Ihwrueui 
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momB EtXUMdkBt Qnj), diffen from the helmeted om- 
■owary by being mn^ Iwger, «nd ttanding higher on 
Hi legs, being 7 feet 2 ixiches in length, llie head is 
destitute of the helmet, and feathered throughout, 
except around the ear. The plumage is thicker, and 
the webs of the feathers more perfect It has neither 
carunoleB to the neck nor prickles on the wings. 
The nails of the toes are nearly equal The legs are 
stout, similar to those of the galeated species, but 
jagged or dentated along the whole of their back 
mtrt The emeu is swifter in running than the 
fleetest gray-hound. It has not yet been found any- 
where ^t in Australia. The flesh has a consider- 
able resemblance to beef. The young of the New 
Holland cassowary are striped with white and brown. 

CAST, in the ^e arts, is an impression taken by 
means of wax or plaster of Paris from a statue, 
bust, bass-relief, or any other model, animate or 
inanimate. In taking a cast from a living {lerson’s 
face, it is necessary, first, to anoint the eye-brows 
and eye-lashes, and any hairs about the cheeks and 
temples, with a little sweet-oil; then to insert two 
tnbm (oiled also) of pasteboard into the nostrils, so 
that breathing may be performed through them; a 
handkerchief is then to be tied loosely over the face, 
and the head sloped backwards in an elbow chair or 
sofa. Powdered and calcined plaster of Paris is then 
mixed with spring water to the consistence of cream, 
and poured in iKstween the face and handkerchief to 
the depth of half an inch. On becoming fixed or 
hard, it is removed and left to dry. W^en dried 
thoroughly it is well soaked with linseed-oil, and an 
impression may then be taken from it, in plaster of 
Paris or soft clay; the hollow cast being first split 
longitudinally down the nose, so that the object cast 
may be more easily removed. See Model and 
Sculpture. 

It ought to be observed that all models should be 
divided into several pieces or joints; thus, in that 
covering any round body, one side must be covered 
first with the plaster, and the sides pored with a 
knife, and smeared with clay and water, then the re- 
maining part of the object covered with plaster, and 
a joint will thus be formed between the two parts; 
for, wherever the mixture of clay and water has been 
applied with a hair brush, the cast will not adhere, 
and therefore will be easily separated with the blunt 
edge of a knife. It is usual also to make small pits 
or depressions of the size of small buttons, on the 
edges of the joints of moulds, so that they may lock 
tog^her well when added, and thus fit closely. 

Plaster casts are varnished by a mixture of soap 
and white wax in boiling water. A quarter of an 
ounce of soap is dissolved in a pint of water, and an 
equal quantity of wax afterwards incoiporatod. The 
oast is dipped in this liquid, and after drying a week 
is polished by rubbing with soft linen. The surface 
pr^uced in this manner approaches to the polish of 
marble. When plaster casts are to be exposed to 
the weather, their durability is greatly increased by 
saturating ^em with linseed-oil, with which wax or 
rosin may be combined. When intended to resemble 
bronze, a soap is used made of linseed-oil and soda, 
colour^ by the sulphates of copper and iron. Walls 
and ceilings are rendered water-proof in the same 
way. 

CAST, or Cabtino-line, a gut line used in anglii^, 
from 2 to 4 yards in leng^, having artificial flies 
attached to it at intervals of about 2 feet. 

OASTAGNO, Aitdrba del, an eminent painter, 
was bom at the village of Casta^o, in Tuscany, 
about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Being early deprived of his parent^ 
who were extremely poor, he was employed by his 
imdle to tend cattle in the fields, and in that situa- 


tion, by his surpridng and untutored enaya in the 
art, attracted the notice of Bemardetto de* Medici, 
who placed him under the tuition of one of the best 
masters Florence then afforded. At first he painted 
only in distemper and fresco, and was in high repute 
when Domenico Venetiano visited Florence, who had 
learned from Antonello da Messina the new method 
of painting in oil and varnish, till then unknown in 
Tuscany. The splendour of this mode of colouring 
was much admired, and by a pretended friendship 
for Domenico, Castagno obtained his secret ; but not 
satisfied with this he desired to be the sole possessor, 
and determined to murder bis friend and benefactor. 
This he effected without any suspicion, and continued 
to practise his ill-acquired art with great success. 
The real author of this atrocious act was never dis- 
covered until Andrea made a full confession of his 
guilt shortly before his death, which happened about 
1480. The best of his remaining works are at Flor- 
ence, in the church of St. Lucia de Magnuoli, and in 
the monastery Degli AngelL The latter contains a 
crucifixion by him painted on a waU. 

CASTALIA, a celebrated fountain in Greece, the 
sacred B])ring of the Delphic oracle, at which all the 
pilgrims to Apollo’s shime were obliged to purify 
themselves. It issues from a fissure between two 
peaked cliffs, which form the summit of a semicircu- 
lar range of rocks, anciently called the Phasdriades. 
These immediately adjoin Mount Parnassus, and rise 
to the height of 2000 feet. The Castalion spring was 
said to impart poetic inspiration to those who dtank 
of it, but it was only latterly by the Boman poets 
that it was invested with this attribute. It is now 
called the Fountain of St. John, from a small chapel 
dedicated to St. John which stands near its source. 
CASTAMBUL. See Kastamuni. 

CASTANETS, small wooden rattles, made in the 
shape of two bowls or cups, fitted together and tied 
by a string, and then fastened to the thumbs. The 
fingers being rapidly struck upon them, a tremulous 
sound is produced, which marks exactly the measure 
the dance. Something similar to this was the krolalon 
of the ancients, who also made use of small cymbals 
in their dances and festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
It is probable, however, that they had their origin in 
the East, and were brought by the Moors into Spain. 
Here, too, they received their name ca$tafiud(Uy from 
being commonly made of the wood of the ch^nut 
{castaflo), or from their colour. They are still in use 
in Spain, and here and there in the south of France 
The charm of variety has also procured for them a 
place in ballets and o{)eras, as, for example, in John 
of Paris. 

CASTE, a social class whose burdens and privi- 
leges are hereditary. The word is from the Portu- 
guese castUf race, and was applied by the Portuguese, 
who became familiar with Hindustan, to the classes 
in India whose occupations, privileges, and duties are 
hereditary. This term has been sometimes applied 
to the hereditary classes in Europe; and we speak of 
the spirit or the prerogatives and usurpations of a 
caste, to express particularly that peculiar constitu- 
tion of society which makes distinction dependent 
on the accidents of birth or fortune. The division 
into castes, where it appears in its most typical form, 
comes to us from a period to which the light of history 
does not extend ; hence its origin cannot be clearly 
traced: but it is highly probable that wherever it 
exists it was originally grounded on a difference of de- 
scent and in modes of living, and that the separate 
castes were originally separate races of people. This 
institution has been found among many nations. Ac- 
cording to the accounts collected by Clavigero, some 
traces of it were apparent among the Peruvians and 
Mexicans; but it prevails principi&y in theEast, where 
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it hat eziated from the earliest times^ and has beoome 
blended with the political condition of the peopl^ 
The division into castes was entirely interwoven in 
the whole fabric of civil society, in ancient Egypt 
and India. In Egypt this division was perfect^ as 
a political institution in the flourishing period of the 
Pharaohs; and the lines of separation which had 
been drawn in earlier times by a difference of descent 
and different modes of living were then rendered 
still more distinct. The niunber of castes in that 
country is variously stated by Herodotus, Plato, 
Diodorus, and Strabo. The institution of caste, how- 
ever, is best known to us as it exists in Hindustan, 
where it i^ well known to have existed since perhaps 
fifteen hundred or two thousand years before the 
Christian era. The great Indian castes, as is well 
known, are four in number, namely, the Brahmans 
or sacerdotal class; the Kshatriyas or military class; 
the Vaisyas or mercantile class; and the Sudras or 
servilecl^. The three castes first named are regarded 
as being altogether of a higher character than the 
fourth, rejoicing in the peculiar religious distinction 
of being ‘ twice-born ’ as contrasted with the ‘ once- 
born ’ Sudras. This distinction is undoubtedly eth- 
nical in its origin, the twice-born castes being de- 
scendants of the Aryan invaders and conquerors of 
the country, while the once-bom arC the representa- 
tives of the conquered. Caste, however, is a much 
more complicated thing than would be supposed from 
this brief statement, since the principle of caste clas- 
sification according to employment as well as to race 
has long prevailed, and from early times there has 
been an intricate mingling of castes. The Brahmans 
are, of course, the sacerdotal caste, but, according to 
Sir W. W. Hunter (The Indian Empire, 2nd edition, 
1893), ‘Even among the Brahmans, whose pride of j 
race and continuity of tradition should render them 
the firmest ethnical unit among the Indian castes, 
classification by employment and by geographical 
situation, plays a very important part; and the j 
Brahmans, so far from being a compact unit, are j 
made up of several hundred castes, who cannot inter' 
marry nor eat food cooked by each other. ... In 
many parts of India Brahmans may be found earning 
their livelihood as porters, shepherds, cultivators, 
potters, and fishermen, side by side with others who 
would rather starve, and see their wives and little 
ones dieof hunger, than demean themselves to manual 
labour, or allow food prepared by a man of inferior 
caste to pass their lips.’ Altogether some 1886 separ- 
ateBrahmanical tribes have been enumerated, and the 
Kshatriyas or Rajputs now number 590 tribes in dif- 
ferent parts of India. ‘ In many outlying provinces 
we see non-Aiy^an chiefs and warlike tribes turn into 
Aryan Rajputs before our eyes. Well-known legends 
have been handed down of large bodies of aliens being 
incorporated from time to time even into the Brahman 
caste.’ While there has been a tendency in the dif- 
ferent provinces for every separate employment to 
develop into a distinct caste, there are also instances 
of castes changing their employment and raising 
themselves in the social scale. Thus the Vaisyas, 
who were anciently that Aryan caste upon whom 
the tillage of the soil fell, have become the mer- 
chants and bankers of India, leaving to the Sudras 
and mixed castes the labour of cultivation. ‘ Each 
caste is to some extent a trade-guild, a mutual assur- 
ance society, and a religious sect As a trade-union 
it insists on the proper training of the youth of its 
craft, regulates the wages of its members, deals with 
trade delinquents, supplies courts of arbitration, and 
promotes good fellowship by sooial gatherings. . . . 
llie caste or guild exercises a surveillance over each 
of its members, from the close of childhood until death. 
If a man behaves well he will rise to an honoured 


place in his oa^; and the desire for such local dis- 
tinctions exercises an important influence in the life 
of a Hindu. But the caste has its punishments as well 
as its rewards. The fine usually takes the form of a 
compulsory feast to the male members of the caste. 
This is the ordinary means of purification or of mak- 
ing amends for breaches of the caste code.’ A person 
who has become an ‘ out-caste ’, or lost his caste posi- 
tion and privileges, may generally recover them in 
this way. 

CASTEL-FRANCO, a town of Italy, province of 
Bologna, 8 miles fi. of Modena, supposed to occupy 
the site of the Forum QaUorum^ noted for the victory 
of Hirtius and Paiisa over Antony (a.d. 43). Pop. 
8000. — Another town of same name is in the province 
of Treviso, about 24 miles north-west of Venice. It 
has a cathedral and an old castle, and was the birth- 
place of the painter Giorgione. Pop. 8800. 

CA8TEL-JALOUX (ancient Ccuttrum Oelosium)^ 
a town of France, department Lot-et-Garonne, 28 
miles w.N.w. Agen; a neat, well-built place, agreeably 
situated in one of the oases of the sandy desert of 
the Landes. The castle, built by the Seigneurs 
d’Albret, to which the town owes its name, is in 
ruins. Pop. 3182. 

CASTELLAMARE, or Castellammare. — 1. A 
seaport town of Italy, in the province of, on the gulf 
of, and 17 miles s.E. of the city of Naples, at the 
beginning of the peninsula of Sorrento and 10 miles 
north-east of that town. It extends for a mile along 
the shore at the base and on the slope of a spur of 
Monte Sant’ Angelo (4735 feet high), a mountain 
which commands a splendid prospect. From its 
pleasant surroundings, shady walks, sea-baths, and 
other attractions, it is a favourite summer resort of 
the Neapolitans as well as tourists, and has several 
good hotels, one of them formerly a royal residence. 
The harbour is protected by a mole, and there is an 
arsenal with a dockyard. The town owes its name 
to a castle built by the Em|>eror Frederick II. in the 
thirteenth century. Castellamare occupies the situ 
of the ancient Stabice, overwhelmed, with Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, by an eruption of Vesuvius, A.l>. 
79; and it was here that the elder Pliny met his 
death by approaching too near to the mountain when 
in a state of eruption. The modern town was after- 
wards built from the ruins of Stabim. Pop. 33,000. 
— 2. A seaport town in Sicily, called in full Cabtel- 
LAMAttE DEL GoLFO. It lies in the province of Tra- 
pani, and 20 miles to the B. of the town of Trapani, 
on the gulf of the same name, and exports wine, 
fruit, grain, oil, sumach, &c. Pop. 13,000. 

CASTE LLAJ^, properly the owner or commander 
of a castle. In Handers and in France there were 
formerly certain districts the possessors of which held 
this title; in Normandy, Dauphine, and Burgundy 
there were officers called ch&telains who held a rank 
next after that of bailiffs, and exercised both civil 
and military authority, although their power was in 
later times very limited. 

OASTELLANETA, a town of south Italy, pro- 
vince Lecce, 18 miles n.w. Tarentum, the seat of a 
bishopric. Cotton is grown in the vicinity. l*op. 9000. 

CASTELLI, Benedetto, one of the most cele- 
brated pupils of Galileo, born at Brescia in 1577, was 
first a monk and then abbot of a Benedictine mon- 
astery of the congregation of Monte Cassino. He 
afterwards became a professor of mathematics, and 
taught with distinguished success both at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa and at the CoUegio della Sapienza at 
Rome. Torricelli was his pupil. He distinguished 
himself in hydraulics, and rendered important ser- 
vices to Urban VIIL in his projects for the regula- 
tion of Italian rivers. He may be regarded as the 
founder of that branch of hydraulics which relates to 
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the Talodty of running wnter, though hli fundamental 
nrindple, that the velocity ia proportional to the 
height of the reaervoir, ia inaocurate, and waa demon- 
atrated to be ao by Torricelli, who ahowed that the 
velocity is proportioned, not to the height, but to the 
aquare root of the height. In hia investigations as 
to the measurement of time Castelli made use of the 
pendulum. He died in 1644. Hia principal work, 
entitled Della Misura dell* Acque Correnti, published 
at Borne in 1628, was translated into French in 1664. 

CASTELLO, Gabbdbl Lancelot, an eminent an- 
tiquary, was bom at Palermo in 1727, of a noble 
faouly, and was placed under a private tutor with a 
view to study botany, chemistry, &c.; but accident- 
ally meeting with some old coins which had been 
dug up by a ploughman, he was seized with a great 
de&^ to decipher them, and from that time devoted 
himself to antiquarian pursuits. He formed a splen- 
did collection of the remains of antiquity found in 
Sicily, and his museum waa always open to foreigners 
as well as to natives. On his death-bed he bequeathed 
a large quantity of books, &c., to the public library of 
Palermo. He died in 1794, being at that time an 
honorary member of the Boyal Society and of the 
Academy at Paris. He publ^hed several works. 

CASTELLON-DE-LA-PLANA, a town, Spain, 
capital of the province of Castellon, 40 miles n.n.e. 
of Valencia. It stands in a large and fertile plain, 
watered by the Mijares, from which an ample supply 
of water ia brought into the town by an aqueduct 
supposed to have been constructed by Jayme I. of 
Arragon, who, in 1233, wrested Castellon from the 
Moors. It is well built, and has considerable manu- 
factures of saildoth, and woollen and hempen fabrics, 
ropes, paper, soap, &.C., and some trade in hemp, 
grain, and fruit. The painters Bibalta, father and 
son, were born here. Pop. of town (1897), 31,272; 
of province, 304,477. 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town of France, in the 
department of Aude, on a height above the Canal du 
Midi, 22 miles w,N.w. of Carcassonne; pop. (1890), 
7129. It was built by the Visigoths on the site of a 
rich town which had been destroyed, and was named 
Castellum Novum Arianoruniy from which its present 
name is corrupted. It rises in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and was anciently the capital of a district, 
and strongly fortified. It was the scene of much 
barbarity by the inquisitors in 1237, was almost 
totally destroyed by Edward the Black Prince in 
1355, and is famous for the battle fought beneath its 
walls in 1632 between the troops of Louis XIIL and 
those of Gaston of Orleans, which resulted in favour 
of Louis chiefly in consequence of the inactivity of 
the Duke of Orleans. The Duke of Montmorency 
was wounded in this battle and taken prisoner, and 
afterwards executed at Toulouse by order of the king, 
Louis XIII. It is indifferently built, but has manu- 
factures of coarse cloth, several distilleries and tan- 
neries, and one of the largest grain and flour markets 
in the south of France. 

CASTEL-NUOVO,or Novo,a townandcommune, 
Austria, Dalmatia, circle of, and 13 miles w.n.w. 
Cattaro. It stands near the entrance to the Gulf of 
Cattaro, and is surrounded by walls which have suf- 
fered much from repeated sieges and earthquakes. 
It contains two churches, a Roman Catholic and a 
Greek; a lazaretto, and custom-house. The chief 
manufacture is in articles of brass. The country 
around U beautiful and fertile. The pop. of the 
town is small, but that of the commune u 7188, 
moat of whom belong to the Greek Church. 

CASTEL-VETRAIfO, a town, Sicily, in the pro- 
vince and 27 miles B.1. of Trapani, on a rooky hill. It 
lies in a fertile district, ia regularly built, has several 
ohurohea,grammar-sohool,wi& municipal museum, &o. ' 


The white wine prodaoed In the neighbourhood b 
esteemed the best In Sicily. ATti<to of oonl and 
alabaster are manufactured here. Pop. 20,053. 

CASTI, Giambatibta, a poet, bom in 1721, at 
Prato, in the vicinity of Florence, studied at Monte- 
fiascone, became professor there, was appointed a 
canon, and made a journey to France. Bemving an 
invitation from the Prince of Rosenberg, who be- 
came acquainted with him in Florence, he went to 
Vienna, and was presented to Joseph II., who knew 
how to appreciate the genius of the poet, and de- 
lighted in his conversation. Casti took advantage 
of every opportunity of visiting other courts, and 
joined several embassies without office or title. 
Catharine II. received him in the most flattering 
manner. He visited also the court of Berlin, and 
several other German courts. After his return to 
Vienna, Prince Rosenberg, the director of the Im- 
perial Theatre, caused him to be appointed poeta Ce- 
sareo on the death of Metastasio. After the death 
of Joseph II. Casti requested his dismission, and 
retired to Florence, where he wrote many of bis 
works. In 1783 ho went to Paris. He died sud- 
denly, Feb. 7, 1803, at the age of eighty-two. His 
Novelle galanti were republished at Paris, 1804, under 
the title Novelle di Giamb. Casti, in three vols. 
They are forty-eight in numl)er. Almost all are of 
a licentious character, but written in a lively, origi- 
nal, and graceful style. The same may be said of 
his didactic-satirical poem, Gli Animali parlanti, Po- 
ema epico, diviso in twenty-six Canti, di Giamb. 
Casti (Milan, 1802, five vols.) There are transla- 
tions of it in French, German, and English. Casti’ s 
Rime Anacreontiche are pleasing, and his comic 
operas La Grotta di Trofonio, and II Re Teodoro in 
Venezia, &c., are full of wit and originality. 

CASTIGLIONE, Baldassarb, one of the most 
elegant of the older Italian writers; bom 1478, at 
Casatico, in the territory of Mantua; studied at 
Milan, and entered into the service of the Duke Lu- 
dovico Sforza, and afterwards of the Duke of Urbino, 
of whose elegant and splendid court he soon became 
an ornament. By him he was sent as an envoy to 
Henry VII. of England, and afterwards in the same 
capacity to Louis XII., at Milan. In 1513 CMti- 
glione appeared as ambassador at the court of Leo X., 
where he became intimate with the most distin- 
guished literati and artists. In 1521 he obtained for 
the new Duke of Urbino, Federigo, the command of 
the Papal troops, and in 1524 was employed by Pope 
Clement VII. to conduct his negotiations with 
Charles V. When Rome was plundered by the 
Constable of Bourbon in 1527 he was accused of 
negligence, and bis health was undermined by chag- 
rin. He refused to accept the rich bishopric of 
Avila, which was offered to him by the emperor, 
until the pope shoidd be reconciled with Charles. He 
died Feb. 8, 1529, at Toledo. Among his works the 
Libro del Cortegiano is the most celebrated. It 
teaches the art of succeeding at court. His few 
Italian and Latin poems are elegant. His letters 
(Padua, 1769-71) are valuable contributions to poli- 
tical and literary history. 

CASTIGLIONE, Giovanni Benedetto, a painter 
bom at Genoa in 1616, was a pupil of Paggi, Ferrari, 
and Antony van Dyck, studi^ at Rome, Ilorenoe, 
Parma, and. Venice, and formed his style on the best 
masters. He is pa^cularly celebrat^ as a painter 
of animals, and in these subjects, as well as his other 
paintings, is remarkable for softness, elegance, and 
beauty. Of his larger pieces, the most celebrated 
are the Creation of the Beasts, their Entrance with 
Noah into the Ark, and Jacob’s Return with his 
Family and Servant^ his Flocks and Herds- ■ all in 
the Brignole Palace. He also distinguished himsell 
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M •& engraver, and from hie eklll in tbe produotloii 
of light and ihade has been called the second Bern- 
farandt He died in 1670. 

CASTIGLIONE DEL STIVIERE, a small dty. 
Kingdom of Italy, territorial division of Venice, pro- 
vince of Mantua, and 17 miles B.X. of the town of 
Brescia, 22 miles N.w. of Mantua. It is well built, 
surrounded by walls, defended by an antuent castle, 
and contains a large square adorned with a central 
fountain, three churches, and a town-hall. A well- 
attended annual fair is held in June. The French 
obtained here a decisive victory over the Austrians 
on August 5, 1796, which gave to Marshal Augereau 
his title of Due de CastigUone. Pop. 8716. 

CASTILE, New (Spanish, Castilla La Nueia)^ an 
ancient province, Spain, corresponding to the old 
Kingdom of Toledo, and occupying nearly the centre 
of the tieninsula ; bounded N. by Old Castile, w. Es- 
tremadura, 8. Andalusia and Murcia, and K. Valencia 
and Anagon; greatest length, K. to w., 240 miles; 
average breadth, about 155 miles; area, 28,010 scpiare 
mUes. It is traversed from E. to w. by three lofty 
mountain chains, nearly parallel to each other — the 
mountains of I'oledu and Sierra Molina stretching 
almost across its centre, the Sierra Guadarrama form- 
ing its N., and the Sierra Morena forming its s. fron- 
tier. Between these chains, which form the great 
water-sheds of the pro\'ince, lie two extensive plains 
or plateaux, with a general inclination to the E. ; that 
to the N. of the central chain l>elonging to the basin 
of the Tagus, by which, or its affluents, all its waters 
are received; and that to the 8. l>elonguig to the 
basin of the Guadhina, excej^t a small |)ortioii of the 
K., which is separated from this basin by a transverse 
ridge, and Hloi)ing S.K., sends its waters to the Medi- 
terranean. 1’hese plains, from being very poorly 
wooded, have in winter a bleak, and in summer often 
an arid ajtpearance. They are chiefly devoted to the 
raising of grain, and must, in many districts, l>e of 
great fertility, since notwithstanding the miserable 
system of agriculture pursued, the j)roduce more than 
equals the consum}>tion. The other principal crops 
are hemp and saffron. Many of the lower slopt^s are 
clothed with vineyards, from which much wine of 
good quality is obtained. In the higher mountain 
valleys the pastures are excellent, and feed vast num- 
bers of mules, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. A 
mountain product of considerable importance is the 
esparto, of whicn a variety of articles, and particu- 
larly the famous mats so named, are made. The 
mountabui are also rich in minerals, of which it may 
be suliicient here to mention the quicksilver mines of 
Almaden, which w^ere icing, and probably must still 
be regarded as the richest in the world. Manufac- 
tures, w'hich at one period had attained a high de- 
gree of prosperity, are greatly decayed, and the w-bole 
province is miserably deficient in regard to all the 
great branches of industry. The inhabitants have a 
grave, reflective cast of coxmtenance, and have often 
distinguished themselves by a peculiar aptitude for 
scientific acquirement. They are, however, gener- 
ally indolent in their habits, and live on from day to 
^y as their fathers did before them, seldom attempt- 
ing to better their condition, and at the same time 
indulging a self-complacency which to a stranger 
borders very much on the ridiculous. It must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that, unlike most people 
in the world, they are really better than they seem, 
and possess in a high degree the valuable qualities of 
civility, generosity, and probity. This ancient pro- 
vince now forms the five provinces of Madrid. Ciu- 
dad-Keal, Cuenca, Guadalajara, and Toledo. Fop., 
aooording to the census of 1897, 1,853,314. For 
the history of New Castile, see Spain. 

CASTILE, Old (Spanish, Castilla la Vieja), an 


ancient province, Spain; bounded K. by the Bay of 
Biscav, N.E. Biscay and Navarre, i. Arnigon, B. New 
CaBtile, and w. Leon ; greatest length, V.B. to 8.W., 
210 miles; breadth, 170 miles; area, 25,405 square 
miles. It is traversed by three mounts^ chuna^ 
the Sierra de Guadarrama, which takes an I.K.B. 
direction, separating this prodnee from that of New 
Castile, and on reaching the £. frontier links in with 
the Sierra de Deza, which turns to the N. and sepa- 
rates Old Castile from Arragon ; a central cliain, ap- 
parently a continuation w. of Uie Sierra de Deza ; 
and the Cantabrian Mountains in the n., at no great 
distance from, and almost parallel with, the coast 
Numerous minor ramifications penetrate l^etween 
these chains and diversify the surface, but the 
greater part of this space consists of extensive, well- 
watered, and generally fertile plains, llie largest 
of them, to the a. of the central chain, belongs to the 
basin of the Douro, w'hich, flowing across it k. to w., 
drains it either directly or by numerous affluents. 
Even a considerable part of the plains N. of the cen- 
tral chain sends its vraters to the Dourt). The remain- 
ing portion belongs to the basin of the Ebro. Besides 
these two large btisins, a smaller one in the s.E. of 
the province belongs to the Tagus ; and another, 
equally small, in the prorince of Santander, and to 
the N. of the Cantabrian Mountains, sends its waters 
directly to the sea. The far greater j)art of the 
arable land of this province is devoted to the culture 
of grain, ])iirtifularly wheat, which is raised in such 
abundance as to fiiniish a large suqilus for the sup- 
ply of other provinces, and entitles this one to be 
reg:u*ded as the principal granary of Spain. In ad- 
dition to cereals the principal cro])R are flax, hemp, 
motider, vegetables, and orchard fniits. The vine 
thrives well, and much excellent wine might be pro- 
duced ; but the inhabitants, eitlier blind to their own 
intei*e8tH, or too indolent to pursue them, pay little 
reg;vrd to this most lucrative branch of rural econ- 
omy, and produce only a little wine of very indif- 
ferent quality. The pastures lK)th of the mountains 
and the plains are excellent. The former are de]>aH- 
tured in summer and the latter in winter. In this 
way an ample supply of food is obtained throughout 
the year, and immense flocks of merino sheep are 
fed. The wool thus prcnluced was long famous 
throughout Europe, and though it is now rivalled by 
that of Saxony, as w'tdl as by that of i\ustralia, the 
wool of this province still forms one of its princi]>al 
sources of revenue. Veins of ore and coal strata are 
found in the mountains, and here and there in the 
plains salt springs and fields of rock-salt. The ex- 
port of the pHKlucts of Old Castile has greatly in- 
creased in recent times, owing to the greatly im- 
proved communication with Madrid and with the 
coast, and already the industry and prosjierity of the 
population have l>een unmistakably and very con- 
sitlerably advanced. Old Castile now forms the 
provinces of Burgos, Logrofio, Santander, Soria, 
Segovia, Avila, Palencia, and Valladolid. "ITie pojx 
of Old (Castile in 1897 was 1,761,440. 

CASTILLEJO, Cristoval de, a Spanish poet, 
bom at Ciudad- Rodrigo in 1494, was for some time 
secretary of the Emperor Ferdinand, brt»ther of 
Charles V., and died a Cistercian monk in the mon- 
astery of Val de Iglesias at Toledo. His works 
possess great originidity, and his language is j>ure 
and mamy, yet sparkling with wit and satire, ^me 
of his writings now appear in a mutilated form, from 
having been condenm^ by the inquisitors, and sub 
jected to their pruning. He was the last representa- 
tive of the old Spanish court poetry, and strenuously 
opposed Boscan and Garcilak» in introducing the 
classical Italian forms of literature. In this oonteet 
he employed all his weapons of wit and raillery. His 
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po 0 mi^ which were not ooUeotod till nftar hie death, 
were fimt pabliehed at Madrid in 1578, and were 
afterwards included in the collection of ]^mon Fer- 
nandes. The date of his death is unknown. 

CASTING, the running of melted metal into a 
mould, so as to produce an object in metal having 
the shape of the mould. Iron-casting or iron-founding 
is carried on by three methods, the first called open 
ta/nd-casting^ the second, tand^casting hetioeen jUuiJcBj 
and the* thM loamrcaking. In most of these an 
exact pattern, usually of wood, is employed by the 
founder. The floor of every foundry is composed, 
for se feral feet deep, of a loamy sand, in which deep 
pits may be sunk to bury large moulds. This floor 
must be kept exceedingly dry, and free from any 
wet or moiskure, otherwise the melted matter, con- 
vertijig the wat^ particles into vapour, would blow 
up the building and destroy the workmen. In the 
place where the mould is to be made a layer of sand 
is lightly sprinkled through a sieve on the floor, and 
the a ooden pattern pressed firmly down into it, level 
with the surface. I^e sand is then to be shovelled 
up all around, level with the top of the pattern, and 
rammed down with a tool. A moist sponge is then 
used for slightly wetting the sand all round the edges 
of the pattern, to make its particles adhere together. 
The next operation is lifting the pattern out of the 
sand, by one or more screws, screwed into the wood. 
If the pattern is small, this can be easily done by one 
or more men ; but in very large works it is effected 
by a crane, llie workman then uses a pair of bellows 
for blowing away any si all pieces of sand which may 
have fallen into the mould, and then sifts some finely 
powdered charcoal over its surface. It is now ready 
for filling with metal In small works this is done 
by ladles and in large by small channels made in the 
sand, leading from the mould to the mouth of the fur- 
nace. Tii^en the mould is filled, the hot metal is 
covered with sand to keep the air from it while it is 
cooling. 

Sand-casting between flasks is used for more com- 

S lex articles ^an the former ; such, for instance, as 
; they were cut into two or more pieces (provided 
the cuttmg planes were parallel to each other), each 
separate piece might be cast in open sand. The 
flasks are iron fnmes furnished with four handles, 
by which they may be lifted, and having iron points 
fitting into holes prepared in the other flask for join- 
ing them accurately together. The under flask being 
placed upon a board, filled with sand, and the sand 
rammed tkfht into i^ the workman ^en takes the 
pattern and presses one-half of it into the sand, and 
smooths the sand up to the sides of it with a trowel; 
he then sets the empty flask over the other, adjusting 
its points to the holes, and after sprinkling some sand 
which has been burned (to free it from moisture) over 
the send in the under flask, he fills the upper one 
with sand, and rams it down; he next, with a piece 
of wood, put through the sand in the upper flask, 
makes a hole to pour the metal through, llie upper 
flask, with the sand in it, is then rai^ off by men 
by t^ handles, or in large works by a crane, and the 
pattern lifted out. The flask is then put on again, 
and heavy weights laid upon it to keep it down ready 
for oasting. It must be observed that at every upper- 
moet point of huge moulds a small hole must be bored 
through the sand in the upper flask, to allow the 
rarefled air to escape out of tne mould when melted 
metal is poured in. To save expense it is now cus- 
tomaiy to make flasks of any size that may be wanted 
out of rectangular iron pla^ which are fitted toge- 
ther W means of screws and bolts. This obviates the 
oeeasrity of keeping a laige store of flasks of different 
Bise% and enables ime caster to adapt the form of the 
flai^ te that of the model for which it is intended. 


Losm-oastiiig is used for bn]k]% hollow artldei^ 
■noh SB flinders, Isige pipes, oauldNiii, boHsn, to* 
and is oondnoted in manner : — ^ fo Instanoe. a 

large cylinder is to be oaet, a mould has first to be 
made as follows : To a beam in the roef of the foun^. 
dry is affixed a pe^ndicular spindle, with three or 
four holes through it to fix an iron arm in, at diffstent 
heights, by means of a nut This arm has two bars 
placed at such a distance as to be capable of reoeiviiig 
a wooden plank, which can be firmly secured to tiiem 
by means of two clamps. The epmation is then be- 
gun by laying an iron ring upon the ground, and ad- 
justing it so as to be concentric to &e spindle. A 
cylinder of brick-bats, or clay and wet loam (instead 
of mortar), is then to be built upon it, some inches 
less in diameter than the intended cylinder, for which 
this is to form a core ; the brick-bats are then to be 
firmly bound together with iron hoops, annealed wire, 
Ac., and a fire is then to be lighted within the erection 
to dry it. When the loam between the bricks is 
dry, a coating of loam is spread over the whole, and is 
perfectly smoothed by causing the edge of the perpen- 
dicular board to revolve round it. This coat inakes It 
of the proper size for the inside of the cylinder to be 
cast, and is called the core of the mould. Another 
cylinder is built, plastered, and smoothed in the same 
way (except that no hoops are used), whose diameter 
is the same as the outside of the cylinder to be cast 
When this is finished it is covered with a coating of 
charcoal, ground up with water like paint, laid on ^th 
a brush, and a thin coating of loam is laid on; this is 
bound round with hoops, and to these four hooks are 
fixed to lift it by; a thick coat of loam and hair is 
then laid over it. When all these are dry a man 
then gets down into the cylinder, and with a smaU 
pick pulls down all the bricks in the inside cylinder, 
and then with a trowel cuts away all the loam, leav- 
ing the inside of the external cylinder (which is called 
the mould) quite smooth. This is effected by the 
coating of powdered charcoal, which prevents the two 
coats of loam from adhering together. A deep pit is 
now dug in some convenient part of the found^, into 
which rile core is let down by a crane. The core 
being placed in the pit, the mould is let down after 
it by the same means ; and when they are adjusted, 
the sand is thrown and rammed round about half the 
height ; a flat cover of dried loam is then put on the 
top of the mould and core, and round pieces of wood 
are put in the holes which had before been made in 
the cover for pouring the metal in at. The burying 
of the mould is then completed. When it is all level- 
led, the sticks which keep open the holes for the 
metal are carefully withdrawn, and small dbannels 
made from the furnace to allow the melted iron to 
find its way to the mould. When the form is more 
complicate^ ss in pear-like shapes, &c., where a man 
cannot be introduce to pick out the bricks, the mould 
must be sawn in two perpendicularly, with a fine saw, 
to get it off. It is then put together again round the 
core, and the crack plastered up with loam. 

CAST IE.ON is the name nven to the iron ob- 
tained from the blast-fumaoe by running the fused 
metal into moulds prepared for the purpose. The 
moulds are in the form of long narrow channels, firom 
which the iron, when it has cooled and solidified, is 
taken in bars <^ed pig^, between 8 and 4 feet long^ 
and 8 or 4 inches broad. See Ibok. 

CASTLE, a word derived from the Latin eaKtd- 
him, a dixninurive of eostrum, a fortress or stronghold. 
The word caitdLum was fr^uently applied by Um 
B omans as a militazy term to denote a redoubt. In 
feudal times the word came to be used as the deidgiin- 
tion of those strongholdB which served at once as re- 
ridenoes and as plim of defence for the noUss, and 
which oonrinued to exist until the invention cl gim* 
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k pnlbthi% t£it not onlj the nnine but tho tiling also 
wni dorf^od from the Koinnni, for the Bomnn tor* 
tfewee, erected in the territories conquered by them, 
seem to have fnmished the model in which tiie feudal 
castiee were built The royal reridenoes among the 
Franks resembled in some points both the Boman 
▼ilia and the Roman camp, and tiiose of the F r a nkish 
nobles differed little from those of the kings, except 
in point of simplicity. Strictly speaking, only the 
grand feudatories had the right to erect fortified 
castles, and then only after receiving the royal con- 
sent ; but the grand feudatories very early b^an to 
take it upon themselves to grant the privilege of 
erectmg castiee to their vassals, and these again to 
those of a still lower grade. In this way large num- 
bers of castiee began to spring up at an early period 
in France, Germany, England and elsewhere. The 
following description of the castles of England, as 
they were built at two different periods, the Nor- 
man period and that of Edward III. and his imme- 
diate successors, may serve to give an idea of feudal 
castles generally: — llie first defence of a castle was 
the moat or ditch, that sometimes comprised several 
acres ; and behind it was the outer wall, generally of 
great height and thickness, strengthened with towers 
^ regular distances, and pierced with loop-holes 
through which missiles could be discharged at the 
assailants. Within these defences were three divi- 
sions, consisting of the outer hallium or lower court, 
the inner ballium or upper court, and the keep; while 
the main entrance through the outer wall was pro- 
tected by the ba/rbican, with its narrow archway, and 
strong gates and portcullis. It was no wonder that 
with such a net-work of walls, division of courts, and 
multiplied means for the defenders both of safety and 
annoyance, the dislodgment of an obnoxious magnate 
should have been so hard a task even when the royal 
banner marched against him. While so much was 
done for security and resistance, nothing was left for 
domestic comfort but the keep, which formed the 
residence of the baron and his family. This was the 
innermost of all the buildings, to which the defenders 
retreated only in the last extremity, and was so 
strongly constructed, that in the ruins of castles it 
genej^y survives as a recording monument of de- 
parted greatness. A domicile erected on such a 
principle must, according to our modem ideas, have 
been sufficiently comfortless where every window was 
a shot- hole, and every apartment a battery, and where 
light could not be admitted without also inviting an 
enemy. But such as it was, it was the constant 
home of lordly knights and high-bom dames ; and, 
therefore, their taste and ingenuity as well as their 
resources were employed to make the most of it. 

The castles erect^ at a somewhat later period, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III. and some of ^e succeed- 
ing kings of England, exhibit a remarkable union of 
picturesque beauty with solidity and strength. The 
masoniy is of the most careful and finish^ descrip- 
tion, but the buildings are not overloaded with orna- 
ment, the architects trusting more to the outline of 
their masses than to lesser decorations. Of this the 
round tower of Windsor Castle is a well-known ex- 
ample. It is quite plain in its details, but its im- 
mense size and its bold outline gives a character to 
the mass of discordant materials, ancient and modem, 
of which the castle is composed, and at a distance 
unites them into one picturesque whole. Without 
the round tower of William of Wykeham, Windsor 
Castle would be a meaningless collection of uncon- 
neoted objects. The same bddneas of ideas prevailed 
thcoQ^iout; and military as yrell as ecclesiastical 
aieliiteotQrs seems to have attained its greatest per- 
fseticmatthktima. 
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The Edwardian oasties differ from the eerily Nor* 
man in many important partioulan ; the solid keep 
becomes devriopsd into an open quadrangle, defended 
at the sides and angles by gat^ooses and towenu 
and oontaining the hi>.11 ^id state apartments ranged 
alcmg one side of the court. The term keep is no 
longer applicable, and around thia inTim» ward or 
bailey two or three lines of defence are disposed oon* 
oentrically. Such castiee frequently inclose many 
acres, and present an imposing appearance. The 
parts of a perfect Edwaruian castle are — the inner 
baUey; the vxUls of the enceinte, single, double, ot 
triple; the middle and outer baileys, contained be- 
tween the walls ; the gatehouses and posterns, or small 
doors in the wall ; and the ditch, which was usually 
filled with water. The inner bailey contained the 
hall, often of great size, the chapel, the better class 
of apartments, and an open court The ofifioes usu- 
ally were placed in the middle bailey, on the outside 
of the wall of the hall. The outer bailey contained 
stabling, sometimes a mill, &c., and often a mound of 
earth, or cavalier, to carry a large engine. The walls 
were strengthened by towers, either circular, sauare. 
oblong, or multangular, projecting both outward and 
inwall Such towers were aU capable of being 
defended independently of the castle, and usually 
opened into the court and upon the walls by portals, 
regularly defended by gates and a portcullis. The 
gatehouses are dieting works, covering the entrance; 
they contain gates, one or two portenUises, holes for 
Btt)ckadeB of timber, and loop-holes, raking the pas- 
sage. Overhanging the arch at either end are funnels 
for pouring down boiling liquids upon assailantB, and 
above are ovens and flues for heating them; and from 
the front of these gatehouses the drawbridge was 
lowered over the ditch. These gateways had fre- 
quently a barbican attached. This was a passage 
^tween high walls, in advance of the main gate, and 
having an outer gate of entrance, which was defended 
by towers and the parapet connected with the main 
gateway. The gates or bars of York have had bar- 
bicans, but they are all destroyed except Walmgate. 
There is a very perfect B|)ecimen at Alnwick, and 
another at Warwick, where the portcullis is still in 
use. The top of the wall was defended by a battle- 
mented parapet, the opening of which sometimes beam 
stone figui-es, as on the bars of York, and as at Aln- 
wick and Chepstow. These battlements are frequently 
pierced by cruciform loop-holes or balistra^. & 
many cases a bold corbel table is thrown out from the 
wall, and the parapet placed upon it, so as to leave 
an open space TOtween the back of the parapet and 
the face of the wall. The Bj)ace is divided by the 
corbels into holes called machicolations, which over- 
look the outside of the walls. If the parapet be not 
advanced by more than its own thickness, of course 
no hole is formed ; this is called n false machicolation: 
it is used to give breadth to the top of the wall, and 
is common to all periods. Chie of the finest exam- 
ples of a tower of this period is Guy’s Tower at War^ 
wick. It is in an almost perfe^ state, from the 
dungeon in the rock to the top of the parapet Its 
plan is composed of three segments of circles on the 
outer, and a flat face on the inner side ; its different 
stories are vaulted, and retain their original arrange- 
ment, and its ma^colations are bold and perfect 
Clifford’s Tower, York, is another fine example, and 
offem a beautif^ specimen of the masonry of the 
time. 

CASTL£BAB> a town, Ireland, capital of county 
Mayo, at the H. extremity of a lake of same name; 
pop. in 1891, 8668. It has an elegant EpIseopaUan 
ohurob, with a fine tower, a Boman Catholio ohnroiit 
lunatic asylum, barracks, fto. The trade (carried on 
at weekly fairs) is ohiefly in cattle, pigs, and agrioal- 
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tund produce. It wm teken by the French force 
which landed at Killala Bay in 1798, but evacuated 
•hortly after on the approach of Lord Cornwallis. 

OASTLEMAINE, a municipal town in the colony 
of Victoria, in the county of Talbot, at the junction 
of Barker and Forest creeks, 78 miles north-west of 
Melbourne, on the Melbourne and Echuca Railway, 
with branch communication by Maryborough with 
Ballarat. The town is pleasantly situated and well 
laid out, and the buildings, both public and private, 
are of a superior character. The principal public 
buildings are the town-hall, the hospital, the supreme 
court, and the mechanics’ institute. Gastlemaine 
owes its importance to the mining industry carried 
on in its neighbourhood. Pop. (1891), 6082. 

OASTLEBEACH, a barony in the county of 
Down, Ireland. The castle stands on the summit of 
a Danish rath, and was once the seat of an O’Neil. 
It is now the property of the Marquis of Downshire. 
The barony gives the title of viscount to the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. 

CASTLEBEAGH, Lobd. See Loitdondebbt. 

OASTLETON, a village in England, in the county 
of Derby, situated at the bottom of a rugged emi- 
nence, on which stands the ancient castle called Peak 
Castle, erected by William Peveril, natural son of 
the Conqueror. The houses are chiefly of stone. It 
contains the parish church, a fine specimen of the 
early pointed style; two Methodist chapels, and a 
free grammar-school. The inhabitants are mostly 
employed in mining; but many derive a subsistence 
from the manufacture of ornamental articles from 
spar. See Peak. Pop. 600. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX (the latter caUed by 
the Greeks Polydeuces), the sons of Tyndareus, 
king of Lacedaemon and Leda, or, according to 
some, of Zeus and Leda. The fable runs that Leda 
brought forth two eggs, one of which contained 
Pollux and Helen, the other Castor and Clytaem- 
nestra. Pollux and Helen, being the offspring of 
Zeus, were immortal; but Castor and Clytaemnes- 
tra were begotten by Tyndareus, and mortal. Ho- 
mer’s account is that both Castor and Pollux were the 
sons of Tyndareus, and that Helen was the daughter 
of Zeus. The two brothers were inseparable com- 
panions, equally brave and spirited, and attached to 
each other with the fondest affection. Castor was 
particularly skilled in the art of breaking horses, and 
Pollux in boxing and wrestling. They were among 
the heroes of the Argonautic expedition, in which 
they acquired divine honours; for a terrible tempest 
having arisen on the voyage, and all with loud voices 
calling on the gods to save them, there suddenly ap- 
peared over the heads of Castor and Pollux two star- 
like meteors, and the tempest subsided. From this 
time they were the patron deities of mariners, and 
received the name of hioteuri (that is, *sonB of Zeus ’) ; 
and from them the name of Cantor and PoUux was 
^ven to the fires that are often seen on vessels’ masts 
m storms, and which are electrical phenomena. After 
their return they released their sister Helen from 
the confinement in which Theseus had for some time 
held her. They were also among the heroes of the 
Calydonian hunt. They wooed the daughters of Leu- 
cippus, Phoebe and Hilaeira or Elaeira, and carried 
them off and married them. Having become involved 
m a quarrel with Idas and Lynceus, the sons of 
Aphareua^ Castor killed Lynceus, and was slain by 
Idas. Pollux revenged his brother’s death by killing 
Idas, but full of grief for the loss of Castor, he be- 
sought Zeus either to take away his life or grant 
that his brother might share bis immortality. Zeus 
listened to his request, and Pollux and his brother I 
alternately resided one day on earth and the other in | 
the heavenly abodes of the gods. It is doubtful | 


whether the andents understood them as being to- 
gether or separate in their alternate passage between 
the upper and the lower worlds. The former opinion 
seems to be the oldest; the latter to have gained 
ground subsequently. Temples and altars were con- 
secrated to them. In great perils, especially in bat- 
tles, the ancients believed that they frequency ap- 
peared to mortals as two youths on white stee^, in 
shining garments, with meteors over their heads; and 
then they were chiefly called Dioscuri. They were 
also represented side by side, either riding or stand- 
ing, each holding a horse by the rein, with spears in 
their hands and stars on their heads. — In the heavens 
the Dioscuri appear as one of the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac, with the name of Gemini (the 
Twins). 

CASTOR AND POLLUX are two minerals 
which are found together in granite in the island of 
Elba. Castor is a silicate of iduminium and lithium, 
and is probably a variety of petalite (which see). It 
is colourless and transparent, with a glistening lustre; 
it fuses with difficulty before the blowpipe name, to 
which it imparts a crimson tint. Pollux is a silicate 
of aluminium and the rare element ceesium (which 
see), of the oxide of which it contains 84 per cent. 
Notwithstanding this large quantity, it escaped de- 
tection in earlier analyses, and the mineral was 
described as a silicate of aluminium, sodium, and po- 
tassium, though it does not contain any of this last. 
The mistake arose from ignorance of the existence of 
csBsium, and from the remarkable similarity between 
the compounds of that metal and those of potassium. 
It is colourless and transparent, with a vitreous lus- 
tre, and somewhat resembles quartz. It is difficultly 
fusible before the blowpipe; and is decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid. 

CASTOR-OIL. The castor-oil plant (Rxcinue eoM' 
munis or palma Christi) is a native both of the East 
and West Indies, and has a stem from 5 to 15 or 16 
feet in height, and large bluish-green leaves, divided 
into seven lobes, serrated and pointed, with long foot- 
stalka The flowers are produced in a terminating 
spike, and the seed-vessels are covered with spines, 
and contain three flattish oblong seeds. — The plant 
belongs to the sub-order Crotoneae, of natural order 
Euphorbiaoese. It is to the seeds of this plant that 
we are indebted for the drug called cantor -oil. It is 
now often prepared by pressing the seeds in the same 
way as is practised with oil of almonds. The oil 
thus obtained is called cold drawn. But the mode 
chiefly adopted in the West Indies is first to strip the 
seeds of their husks or pods, and then to bruise them 
in mortars. Afterwards they are tied in linen ba^ 
and boiled in water until the oil which they contam 
rises to the surface. This is carefully skimmed off, 
strained, to free it from any accidental impurities, 
and bottled for use. The oil which is obtained by 
boiling is considered more mild than that procured 
by pressure, but it sooner becomes rancid. The 
mildest and finest Jamaica castor-oil is very limpid, 
nearly colourless, and has scarcely more smeU or taste 
than good olive-oil. The oil is produced abundantly 
in India and America, as well as the West Indies. 
Its utility as a medicine has been known from ancient 
times. 

CASTRAMETATION, the art of tracing out and 
disposing to advantage the several parts of a camp 
on the ground. See Camp. 

OASITIATES. The change produced in men by 
emasculation is highly remarkable, and assimilates 
their constitution, in some respects, to that of females. 
The elasticity of the fibres and muscles is weakened, 
and the cellular membrane becomes charged with a 
much larger quantity of fat; the growth of the beard 
is prevented; the upper part of the windpipe oon- 
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tmott ooatldeniUy, wad the oastrete acquiree the 
l^ y eiognomy and Toioe of a female. On the moral 
oharacter it likeMrise appears to have some influenoe 
by weakening the intellectual faooltiee and render- 
ing the subject unfeeling, morose, faint-hearted, and 
on the whole incapable of performing those deeds 
which require a high, magnanimous disposition. The 
most numerous clw of castrates are those who are 
made such by the removal of the testicles. Another 
dass are not deprived of the parts of generation, but 
have them ingeniously injur^ in su<m a manner as 
to leave them the faculty of copulating, but deprive 
them of the power of begetting. Juvenal mentions 
these as the particular favourites of the licentious 
Roman ladies. To the third class belong those who 
are entirely deprived of their genital members. They 
are used in preference, by the Turks, as keepers of 
their women. The castrates of all three classes are 
called eunuchs. Those of the third class, to distin- 
guish them from the two others, are frequently term- 
ed entire eunuchs. The word eunuch is Greek, and 
signifies guard or keeper of the bed. The castration 
of adults produces some change in the disposition, 
but little in the bodily constitution. Even the power 
of engendering continues for a short time. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of ancient historians, the Lydians, 
celebrated for effeminacy, castrated women. The 
latter are said to have used these beings as guards of 
their wives and daughters. With females the ope- 
ration produces a completely opposite effect to that 
which it has on men. The sexual appetite ceases, a 
beard appears on the chin and upper lip, the breasts 
vanish, the voice becomes harsh, &c. Boerhaave and 
Pott relate modem instances of this kind. Nothing 
but an immediate and fatal injury to the parts au- 
thorizes an operation of such vital consequence to 
the human race. Among the evils which religious 
fanaticism has at aU times produced, castration is 
conspicuous. The Emperors Constantine and Justi- 
nian were obliged to use their utmost power to op- 
pose this religious frenzy, and could put a stop to it 
only by punishing it like murder. The Valerians, a 
religious sect whose minds had been distracted by I 
the example of Origen, not only considered this mu- | 
tilation of themselves as a duty which religion im- 
posed on them, but believed themselves ^und to 
perform the same, by fair means or foul, on all those 
who came into their power. In Italy the castration 
of boys, in order to form them for soprano singers, 
was in use for a long time, evirati having been 
employed in the pontihcal chapel ever since the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centurv, to sing the treble 
parts. Clement XIV. prohibited this abuse, which, 
notwithstanding, did not cease till comparatively 
recent times, and in some Italian towns was not 
only suffered, but exercised with such shameful 
openness that the practitioners gave public notice of 
their profession. In modem times severe laws were 
enacted against castration, and the custom is pro- 
bably now extinct. Beings thus mutilated were com- 
mon on the European stage and inR. Catholic churches. 
Among the Papal singers they were to be found up to 
1828 at least It is remarkable that so odious and 
unnatural an operation should produce the fine effect 
on the tones of the singer, which all had to acknow- 
ledge notwithstanding the disagreeable effect of the 
association. In the R. Catholic Church no castrate, 
however he became such, is permitted to be an ofS- 
dating priest. Castration is also in many cases 
practised on domestic animals (as oxen, horses, and 
poultry) with the object of moderating their im- 
petuosity. rendering them more submissive and docile, 
more adbpted to the nature of the work they are in- 
tended for, or of increasing their size or facilitating 
the accumulation of fat. 
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CASTR£N, Matthlib AuBXAKDim a celebrated 
diilologer, and the most distinguished student of the 
Pinnish races and languages, was bom in 1818 at 
a place to the N. of Tomet, in Finland, not far from 
the boundary between the latter country and Lapland. 
While attending as a young man the University of 
Helsin^ors he conceived the project of tracing out 
the various detached branches of the Finnish races 
and lan^ages, and presenting their ethnological and 
philological phenomena in one general view. Follow- 
ing out this idea he undertook in 1838 a pedestrian 
excursion through Finnish l^pland, and anotiier in 
1840 through the district of Karelia, with the view 
of studying the primitive language of that country, 
and enabling himself to translate therefrom into 
Swedish the great Finnish epic of the Kalevala. 
This last work was accomplished by him after his 
return. He soon, however, resumed his travels, and 
for several years oontinued to prosecute his researches 
among the nations of the Arctic regions, both in Kuixq)e 
and Asia, including the Norwegian and Russian Liipps, 
and the Samoyeds of Siberia and the coasts of the 
White Sea. Naturally of a weakly c«>n8titution and 
in a failing state of health, he was fre({uently obliged, 
in addition, to submit in the course of his journeys 
to the most extreme privations. Having retumed 
home from his last journey to the Samoyeds he was 
appointed in 1851 professor of the Finnish and old 
Scandinavian languages in the University of Helsing- 
fors, but his exhausted frame was unable much 
longer to support its tenant. He died a martyr to 
science on 7th May, 1852. Atnong his works are 
his translation of the Kalevala already mentioned; an 
Ostjak Grammar in German, published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1849; Elementa Grannnatices Syrjtenss 
(Helsingfors, 1844); Elementa GramiuaticesTschere- 
missae (Kuopia, 1845); and De Atfixis PersonalibuH 
Linguarum Altaicarum (Helsingfors, 1850), besides 
travels and other works published after his death. 

CASTRES (ancient Castrum. Albtefistum)^ a town, 
France, department of Tarn, 23 miles b.b.k. of Albi, 
on the Agout, which divides it into two parts — Castres 
Proper, N. side, and Villegoudon, h. side of the 
river, which is crossed by two stone bridges. The 
streets are narrow and winding. The public buildings 
are the hotel de ville, formerly the episcopal palace, 
which contains a public library, and has a garden 
laid out on the plan of the Tuileries ; three churches, 
one of them Protestant; two hospitals, a theatre, 
cavalry barracks, &c. Tliere are several fine prome- 
nades, and a handsome square. The mnnufactures 
of the town are in a thriving condition. They con- 
sist of fine cloths, coarse cloth for the troops, Harinels, 
blankets, and other wcndlen goods, linen, glue, and 
black soap. There are also bleaching-groiintlH, dye- 
works, tanneries, paper-mills, forges, and brass-foun- 
dries. A considerable trade is carried on in the 
above articles, and in silk, cotton, litjueurs, and con- 
fectionery. Castres has a communal college and two 
seminaries. The bishopric of which this was once 
the seat was suppressed at the revolution. The 
town of Castres arose round an abbey of the Bene- 
dictines (which is said tr) have been founded in 
the ninth century), and was already in the twelfth 
century a place of importance in the district of 
Albigeois, the lords of which were abbots of the 
monastery. During the Albigensian war Simorj de 
Houtfort was its lord. In 1519 it was united to the 
crown of France. During the religious wars this 
town, as an adherent of Calvinism, was oft^m the 
theatre of war. Louis XIll., to whom the town 
surrendered in 1629, ordered iU fortifications to be 
razed to the ground. Rapin the historian and A. 
Dacier the philologist were natives of Castres. Pop. 
(1896), 19.595. 
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CASTRIES, Chaelib Euotani Gabbibl di la 
Gboix, Mabquib of, bom in Enmoe in 1727, entered 
the enny, fought »t Dettingen end in Lower Alsace, 
becaone lieutenant of Lar^edoo and governor of 
Montpellier and Cette, and under Marshal Saxe 
oommanded the army in Flanders, where he covered 
the sieges of Menin, Ypres, and Courtray, and ended 
the campaign with the battle of Courtray. He after- 
wards fought at Fontenoy, Raoooux, and Laufeld. 
During the Seven Tears* war he added greatly to 
his fame, was made lieutenant-general, and was dan- 
gerously wounded in the battie of Rossbach. In 
1788 he was Marshal of France, and emigrating in 
1791 found an asylum with the Duke of Brunswick. 
He subsequently oommanded the army of the French 
princes in Champagne, and countersigned the mani- 
festo issued by Monsieur in 1793. In 1797 he formed, 
in conjunction with St. Priest, the so-called cabinet 
of Louis XVIIL at Blankenbuig, and died atWolfen- 
bttttel in 1801. 

CASTRO, Ines db. Pedro, son of Alphonso IV., 
king of Portugal, after the death of his wife Con- 
stantia (1345), secretly married his mistress, Ines de 
Castro, who was descended from the royal line of 
Castile, from which Pedro was also descended on his 
mother’s side. As he steadily rejected all proposi- 
tions for a new marriage, his secret was suspected, 
and the envious rivals of the beautiful Ines were 
fearful that her brothers and family would gain a 
complete ascendency over the future king. ri%e old 
king was easily blinded by the intrigues of his artful 
counsellors, Diego Lopez Pacheco, Pedro Coelho, and 
Alvarez Gonsalvez. They persu^ed him that this 
marriage would be prejudicial to the interests of his 
voung grandson Fenhnand (the son of Pedro by 
his deceased wife). Alphonso asked his son if he was 
married to Ines. Pedro dared not confess the truth 
to his father, much less would he comply with the 
command of the king to renounce his mistress and 
unite himself to another. Alphonso again consulted 
his favourites, and it was resolved to put the unhappy 
Ines to death. The Queen Beatrice, mother of 
infant, obtained intelligence of this cruel design, and 
gave her son notice of it. But Pedro neglected not 
only this information, but even the warning of the 
Archbishop of Braga, as a rumour intended merely 
to terrify him. The first time that Pedro left Ines, 
to be absent several days on a hunting expedition, 
the king hastened to Coimbra, where she was living 
in the convent of St. Clara with her children. The 
arrival of Aiphonso filled the unhappy lady with terror; 
but, suppressing her feelings, she appeared before 
the king, threw herself with her childi^ at his feet, 
and beg^ for mercy with tears. Alphonso, softened 
by this sight, had not the heart to perpetrate the 
intended crime. But after he had retired his evil 
counsellors succeeded in obliterating the impression 
which had been made on him, and obtained from him 
permission to commit the murder which had been 
resolved on. It was executed that veiy hour; Ines 
expired under the daggers of her enemies. She was 
buried in the convent where she was murdered (1355). 
Pedro, frantic with grief and rage, took arms against 
his father, but the queen and the Archbishop of 
Braga succeeded in reconciling the father and son. 
Pedro obtained many privileges, in return for which 
he promised on oath not to take vengeance on the 
murderers. Two years after King .^phonso died; 
the three asiassins had already left the kingdom, by 
his advice, and taken refuge in Castile, where Peter 
the Cruel then reigned, whose tyranny had driven 
some noble Castilians into Portu(^ Pedro aneed 
to exchange these fugitives for the murderers of Ines. 
Having delivered them to their master, he received 
in return the persons of Pedro Coelho and Alvarea 


Gonsalves; the third, Pacdieoo, esoapod to AmgoiL 
The two were then tortured in the presence of Am 
king in order to make them disclose their aocomplioes; 
their hearts were tom out, their bodies burned, and 
^eir ashes scattered to the winds (1 860). Two years 
after he assembled the chief men of the kingdom at 
I Cataneda, and solemnly declared on oath that after 
death of his wife Constantia he had obtained the 
consent of the ^pe to his union with Ines de Castro, 
and that he had j^en married to her in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Guarda and of an officer of his 
court, Stephen Lobato. He then went to Coimbra. 
The archbishop and Lobato confirmed the assertions 
of the king; and the Papal document to which the 
king referred was publicly exhibited. The king 
caused the body of his beloved Ines to be disinterrecL 
and placed on a throne, adorned with the diadem and 
royal robes, and required all the nobility of the 
kingdom to approach and kiss the hem of her garment, 

' rendering her when dead that homage which she bad 
not received in her life. The body was then carried 
in a funeral car to Alcoba 9 a. The king, the bishopB, 
the nobles, and knights of the kingdom followed 
the carriage on foot; and the whole distance, from 
Coimbra to Alcoba 9 a, was lined on both sides by 
many thousands of people bearing burning torches. 
In Alcoba^a a splendid monument of white marble 
was erected, on which was placed her statue, with a 
royal crown on her head. The history of the unhappy 
Ines has furnished many poets of different nations 
with materials for tragedies — Lamothe, Count von 
Soden, &c.; but the Portuguese muse has immortal- 
ized her through the lips of Camoens, in whose cele- 
brated Lusiad the history of her love is one of the 
finest episodes. 

CASTRO-DEL-RIO, a town, Spain, Andalusia, 
in the province and 16 miles b.e. of Cordova, on a de- 
clivity, right bank of the Guadajoz. The more ancient 
part of the town is surrounded by a dilapidated wall, 
flanked with towers, and entered by one gate, which 
was defended by an Arab castle, now aliro ruinous. 
The modem portion is outside the walls, and extends 
along the foot of the hill on its N. side. Most of the 
streets are wide and regular, lined with well-built 
houses and handsome public edifices. The church is 
large and handsome, and there are also several con- 
vents, two colleges, primary schools, hospitals, and 
manufactures of linen, woollen, and earthenware. 
Pop (1887), 11,28a 

CASTRO-GIO V'ANNI (ancient Enna), a town, 
Sicily, province of Caltanissetta, 18 miles N.N.w. of 
Piaz^ near the centre of the island, on a high table- 
land formed by the union of the three chains of 
mountains extending in different directions from this 
point. Its height above sea-level is more than 4000 
feet. The plateau on which it stands is still remark- 
able for fertility; while in ancient times it was 
adorned with the groves and temples of Ceres (De- 
meter), the presidi^ goddess of the locality, who is 
said to have been a native of Enna. It was here, 
according to the common story, that Prospeuine 
(Persephone), the daughter of Ceres, was carried off 
by Pluto. An old castle still remains, probably built 
by the Northmen, who occupied Sicily hi the middle 
ages. Castro-Giovanni is miserably poor, and appears 
to be going still further to decay. Sulphur is obtained 
in the dis&ict to the annual amount of nearly 50,000 
cwts. Pop. 14,084. 

CASTRT7M DOLORIS, a Latin term signifying 
cattle of grief has a different meaning from cala/aleo. 
The latter hi used to denote an elevated tomb, oon* 
taining the coffin of a distinguished perscm, together 
with &e tapers around, ornaments, armorial bear- 
ings, insori pti onB, Ac., placed in the midst of a <diiiroh 
or hall. The cattrym ddUrit is the whole room la 
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wtiidi tha ctUafiiieo ii elevated, with all the deoora- 
tiom. lha Mnx^hagua, oioally empty, ii expoeed 
for ehow upon an elevation ooveM with black doth, 
under a oancpY surrounded with canddabrii. Upon 
the coffin is laid some mark of the rank of the 
deceased, as his epaulette or sword, and, when the 
deceased was a sovereign or a member of a ruling 
family, princely insignia are placed on surrounding 
seats. The Fxench call the castrum dclorU^ chaptUt 
ardmUf sometimes also chamhre ardente; but the 
latter has also a separate meaning. See Chambbi 
Abdbnts. 

CASTUERA, a town, Spain, Estremadura, pro- 
vince of and 67 miles B. by B. Badajoz, near the right 
bank of the Guadalefra. Most of its streets are 
straight, clean, and well paved. It has two squares, 
lined with substantial houses; the principal one con- 
tains the town-hall, prisons, and spacious modem 
parish church. Here are also several chapels, three 
schools, and an extensive cemetery. The inhabitants 
are engaged in weaving, making earthenware, tiles, 
bricks, shoes, Ac. Trade is carried on in cattle, wool, 
wine, grain, and oil. Pop. (1887), 7133. 

CASUISTRY, that part ot the old theolo^ and 
morals which relates to the prinoiples by which (Hfficult 
cases of conscience (especially where there is a colli- 
sion of different duties) are to be settled. Kant calls 
it the dialectics of conscience. Hence a casuist is a 
moralist who endeavours to solve such doubtful ques- 
tion. There have been many celebrated casuists 
among the Jesuits — for example, Escobar, Sanchez, 
Busembaum, &c. — famous for their ingenuity in the 
invention of such cases, and for the ambiguity and 
singularity of their solutions. J t is impossible, without 
reading the works of some of the casuistical writers, 
to form an idea of the ingenious and fine-spun sophistry 
which they contain. 

OAT (Pelis catusy L.), a well-known domesticated 
quadmp^ belonging to the order Carnivora (which 
see). According to the character most commonly 
attributed to the cat, though capable of showing con- 
siderable fondness for an individual, she never appears 
to oonfide fully even in the warmest demonstrations 
of kindness, and her attachment is rather to the 
dwellings than the persons of her protectors. In 
this respect her conduct is contrasted very unfavour- 
ably with that of the dog, whose allianoe with man 
is founded upon disinterested personal attachment, 
not to be affected by changes of place or fortune. 
Her youthful sportiveness, l^utiful fur, and gentle 
demureness of manner in after-life, dispose mankind 
to regard the animal with kindness; but in a great 
many cases the attempt to cultivate her good quali- 
ties IS said to be followed with slight success, and to 
meet with much deceit and ingratitude. Her treach- 
erous calmness of disposition needs, we are told, but 
slight provocation to be ohan^ to vengeful malig- 
nity. When hurt or much alarmed she is ready to 
atti^ her best benefactor with as much fuir as a 
stranger. Being highly sensitive and fond of ease, 
the oat evinces Uttle anxiety except for the continu- 
ance of her enjoyment, and is ever prepared to seek 
more comfortable quarters whenever the condition of 
her patrons may render a movement politic. This 
character, however, is believed by a great many 
(including the present writer) to be far too severe; 
and those who have had the widest and most intimate 
acquaintanoe with oats maintain that they are by no 
means the selfish and treacherous animals that they 
are commonly represented to be. The Rev. J. G.Wooo, 
a high authority on all matters relating to domesUo 
pets, writes sa follows: — ^Whatever may have been 
the experience of those who gave so slanderous a char- 
SMiir to the oat, my own rather wide aoquaintanoe 
with this animal hM led me to very different oondn- 


ricms. The oats with which I have been meet familiar 
have been as dodle, tractable, and good-tempered 
as any dog could be, and displayed an amount of 
intellectual power which would he equalled by very 
few dogs and surpassed by none. With regard to 
the comparatively good and bad temper of the oat 
and dog, there is as much to be said in favour of the 
former as of the latter animal; while as to their 
mental capacities the scale certainly does not pre- 
ponderate so decidedly on the side of the dog as is 
generally imagined. Nor is my own experience a 
solitary one, for in almost every instance where my 
friends have possessed favourite cats, the result has 
been the same.* At what period cats became inmates 
of human habitations it is scarcely possible at t^ 
period to determine. Beyond doubt their usefulness 
in destroying rats, mice, and other small animals 
first intr^uced them to notice. The first mention 
we find made of them in profane history is by Hero- 
dotus, the father of historians, in his account of Egypt 
(lib. ii.); and they are mentioned, according to hu. 
Blyth, in Sanskrit writings 2000 years olcL Hero- 
dotus speaks of them as diminishi^ the vermin in- 
festing human dwellings; states some of the Egyptian 
superstitions relative to them, as well as some obser- 
vations upon their breeding, dispositions, &c. The 
celebrated naturalist Temminck, in his excellent 
monograph of the genus Felis, adduces strong reasons 
for believing that tiie cat was originally domesticated 
in Egypt, and that the gloved cat (F. maniculata) of 
Egypt and Nubia is, in all probability, the original 
stock of the domestic cat, though the race has been 
much modified by frequent crossing. Its strong re- 
semblance in size, proportions, &c., renders this opinion 
more acceptable than that which attributes the oriKio 
to the common European wild-cat, which is smalier, 
has a shorter and thicker tail, and would seem rather 
to be the domestic cat returned to the savage state 
than its original stock. (PI. I., figs. 8, 9, at Cab- 
KIVOBA.) The cat was seldom, if at all, kept by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and till long after the 
Christian era was rare in many parts of Europe. 
The origin of the name cat is equally dark with the 
early history of this domestic animal. The word 
exists in similar forms in all the European languages 
and also in some extra-European ones, but whence 
it originally came is unknown; probably it was 
derived from Egypt with the animal itself. 

The subtlety and circumspection of the common 
cat are evinced by all its habits and movements ; and 
the observation of this disposition has no doubt ac- 
companied it everywhere. The domestic cat belongs 
to a genus better armed for the destruction of animal 
life l^an all other quadrupeds. The short and power- 
ful jaws, moved by vigorous muscles, are supplied 
with most formidably trenchant teel^; a cunning 
disposition, combined with nocturnal habits and mu<£ 
patience in pursuit, gives them great advantages over 
their prey; and their keen la^rating claws, which 
are always preserved in the most acute state by the 
peculiar arrangement that keeps them oonc^ed 
when not in use, enables them to inflict a death-blow 
on their victims with as much certainty as ease, llie 
cat in a degree partakes of all the attributes of her 
race — ^lies in ambush for her prey, and seizes it b^ a 
sudden leap ; plays with her captives before putting 
them to deatii; and does not lii^t her destruction to 
the mere gratffication of apatite. Cold and wet are 
disagreeaUe to the cat, and electricity is especially 
feared by her: advantage may be taken of the latter 
(droumstanoe to avert the troublesome visits of the 
MiimaJ. After having once received a shook from a 
Leyden vial, but little apprriiension need be enter- 
tained of the cat's return to the same place. Of 
various armnatic substances, as catnep or cat mi n t , 
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& 0 ., ptuM it remarkably fond; and the odonr of va- 
lerian apneare to throw her into an eoBtaey of pleaeore. 
The food of the cat in a state of domestication is 
neoeesarily very various, but always of flesh or fish 
if it can be obtained. A desire to possess herself of 
the latter articli of diet proves one of the strongest 
temptations to theft that the oat is exposed to. 
oat is remarkable for the fetor of its eructations, as 
well as the powerfully offensive and phosphorous-like 
odour of its urine, Ac. But personally it is a very 
deanly animal, avoiding to step in any sort of filth, 
snd preserving its fur in a very neat condition. Of 
its habits, when well taken care of and much petted, 
it cannot be necessary to speak here, as they are 
universally known. Equally notorious is their clam- 
orous mode of making love, which is designated by 
the term caterwatUinij^ and, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. The cat goes with young for fifty-six 
days, and brings forth from three to six at a litter, 
which remain blind for nine days. 

CATACHKESIS, a term used in rhetoric with a 
somewhat vague signification. It denotes any trope 
or figure of speech that is considered to be too violent. 
Thus any trope, whether a metaphor, an instance of 
metonymy, or any other, may become a catachresis 
if it is stretched too far. Eor example, the scriptural 
phrase *the blood of the grape* is often quoted as a 
case of catachresis, because it is thought too violent a 
metaphor to use ‘blood* for the blood-red juice of the 
grape. 

CATACOMBS, caverns, grottoes, subterraneous 
caves, destined for the sepulture of the dead. The 
respect felt for the dead by all nations naturally led 
them to some outward manifestation of regard, such 
as the pomp of funeral solemnities, or the consecra- 
tion of a particular 8(K)t for sepulture, or the erection 
of monuments, to transmit to posterity the remem- 
brance of the services or virtues of the deceased. 
Some nations, as the Egyptians, constructed pyramids 
and labyrinths to contain their mortal remams. 
Others, as the Ph<enicians, and, after them, the 
Greeks, hollowed out the rocks for tombs, surround- 
ing their towns with vast magazines, containing the 
bones of their fathers. Asia Minor, the coast of 
Africa, and Cyrenais, afford instances of these sin- 
gular and gigantic works. The discovery of these 
monuments has always excited the curiosity of tra- 
vellers and the attention of artists. The latter have 
applied themselves to learn from them the character 
of architecture and painting at different epochs; and 
though they have often foimd only coarse represen- 
tations, the productions of art in its infancy or de- 
cline, they have occasionally met with types of per- 
fection. Many monuments of this description have 
been preserved to our days, and still contain traces of 
the painting and architecture with which they were 
decorated. There are catacombs existing in Syria, 
Persia, and among the most ancient oriental nations. 
But the revolutions in these countries, and the 
changes which they have occasioned, have deprived 
us of the documents which would have given us exact 
information regarding them. Tne description of the 
catacombs in Upper Egypt gives us an idea of those 
whose existence is still unknown to us. They contain 
the history of the country, and the customs and 
manners ot the people, paint^ or sculptured in many 
monuments of the most admirable preservation. The 
subterraneous caves of these countries, like almost 
all of the kind, have their origin in quarries. From 
the depths of the mountains which contain them, 
stone was taken, which served for the building of the 
neighboaring towns, and also of the great edifices and 
pyramids which ornament the land. They are dug 
in a mountain situated in the neighbourhood of the 
mie, and furnished the Romans with materials for 


the oonstruotion of bnildlngB in their colonial eelslh 
lishmeiits. The excavations in these mountains are 
found throughout a space of 15 to 20 leagues, and 
form subterraneous caverns which appear to be the 
work of art; but there is neither order nor symmetry 
in them. They contain vast and obscure apartments, 
low and irregular vaults, supported in different parts 
with piles left purposely by the workmen. Some 
boles, of about 6 feet in lenj^ and 2 feet in width, 
give rise to the conjecture that they were destined 
tor sepulchres. Cells of very small dimensionB, 
formed in the hollows of these obscure caverns, prove 
them to have been the abode of recluses. 

In Sicily and Asia Minor a prodigious number of 
grottoes and excavations have been discovered con- 
taining sepulchres. Some appear to have served as 
retreats to the victims of despotism. The greater 
part are the work of the waters which traverse the 
mountains of these regions, as for instance the great 
cave of Noto, which passes for one of the wonders of 
Sicily. This cave, the height, length, and breadth 
of which are equal, has b^n formed by the river 
Cassibili, which runs at the bottom, and traverses it 
for the length of 100 fathoms. In the interior of 
this cave are a number of houses and tomlMi. At 
Gela are abodes for the living and sepulchres for the 
dead, cut in the rocks; at Agrigentum subterraneous 
I caves, labyrinths, and tombs, arranged with great 
order and symmetry. There are also caverns in the 
environs of Syracuse which may be ranked with the 
principal monuments of this description, from their 
extent and depth, their architectural ornaments, and 
from some historical recollections attached to them. 

The catacombs in the tufa mountains of Capo di 
Monte, near Naples, consist of subterraneous galleries, 
halls, rooms, basilicas, and rotundas, which extend to 
the distance of 2 Italian miles. Throughout there 
are seen niches for coffins {loculi) and bones. A de- 
scription of them was given by Celano in 1648. They 
probably owe their origin to the quarries which 
afforded tufa for the w^ls of the cities Palseopolis 
and Neapolis, and afterwards served as sepulchres for 
the Christian congregations. 

The most numerous and most extensive catacombs 
are those in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, 
at San Sebastiano, San Lorenzo, &c., the earliest of 
which of certain date belongs to the year 111 jlD. 
They are composed of interminable subterraneous 
galleries, extending underneath the town itself as 
well as the neighbouring country, and are said to 
contain not less than 6,000,000 tombs. The name 
of catacombs, according to St. Gregory, was at first 
applied to designate exclusively the cave in which 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul were buried, 
and it was only at a later |>eriod that it came to be 
given to all the subterraneous passages which were 
used as public burying-places. It is now regarded as 
certain that in times of persecution the early Chris- 
tians frequently took refuge in the catacombs, in 
order to celebrate there in secret the ceremonies of 
their religion; but it is not less certain nowadays, 
thanks to the labours of Marchi and De Rossi, that 
the catacombs served also as places of burial to the 
early Christians, and that in spite of the contrary 
opinion which prevailed for two centuries, down to 
our own day, the catacombs were not for the most 
part abandoned quarries, but were excavated bv the 
Christians themselves. Originally the cemetenes 
Rome were made up of separate tombs, which rich 
Christians constructed for themselves and their 
brethren, and which they held as private property 
under the protection of the law. But in oourse 
time this was changed. At the end of the second 
century we find that there exist certain oemetsiiiii 
that are not the property of partfcular individuals hol 
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of the church. Such wm the one which Pope Zephy- 
rinuc (202-219) intrusted to the Buperintendenoe of 
OaUxtUR) atid which took its name from that bishop. 
Some years later, under Pope Fabian (236-251 ), there 
were already several such common burying-plaoes 
belonging to the Christian congregations, and their 
numl^r went on increasing till the time of Constan- 
tine, when the catacombs ceased to be used as bury- 
ing-plaoes. From the time of Constantine down to 
the eighth oentuiy they continued to be used as places 
of worship by the Christians, but during the siege of 
Rome by the Lombards (Longobardi) they were in 
part destroyed, and soon became entirely inaccessible, 
so that they were forgotten. The first excavations 
in them were made by Antonio Bosio between 1560 
and 1600. The results of these excavations were pub- 
lished in his Roma Sotterranea (Rome, 1632), which 
was translated into Latin by P. Aringhi (Rome, 1657). 
Among the more modem works on the subject may 
be mentioned: Rochette’s Tableau dee Catacombes 
de Rome (Paris, 1837); Ferret’s Les Catacombes de 
Rome (Paris, 1851-66, five vols.); and above all, La 
Roma Sotterranea Cristiana by De Rossi (Rome, 
1864-77, 3 vola.), containing the results of very care- 
ful investigations made by the author himself. 

The catacombs of Paris, situated on the left bank 
of the river Seine, are almost equally celebrated. 
The name itself, which has been given to this laby- 
rinth of caverns and galleries from its resemblance 
to the asylums and places of refuge of the perse- 
cuted Christians under Naples and Rome, informs 
us of the purpose to which it has been applied since 
1786. These galleries were originally the quarries 
from which materials were excavated for construct- 
ing the edifices of the capital. The weight of the 
superincumbent houses rendered it necessary to prop 
them ; and when the cemeteries of the demolished 
churches and the burying-grounds were cleared in 
1786, the government resolved to deposit the bones 
in these quarries, which were consecrated for that 
purpose. The first cemetery suppressed was the 
Cimetihre des Innocents, and the bones from it were 
deposited beneath what is now Petit - Montrouge. 
The ossuary now extends much farther. The relics 
of ten or more generations were here united in the 
repose of the grave. Many times as great as the 
living tide that rolls over this spot is its subter- 
raneous population. By the light of wax tapers you 
descend about 70 feet to a world of silence, over 
which the Parisian police keeps watch as strictly as 
over the world of noise and confusion above. You 
enter a gallery where only two can go abreast. A 
black streak on the stones of the walls points out 
the way, which, from the great number of by- 
passages, it would be difficult to retrace without 
this aid or without guides. Among the curiosities 
here to be seen is a plan of the harbour of Mahon, 
which an ingenious soldier faithfully copied from 
memory, in the material of the quarries. You fi- 
nally enter the hall, whence you are ushered into the 
realms of death by the inscription which onoe stood 
over the entrance to the churchyard of St. Sulpice: 
— 'Has ultra metas requiescunt beatam spem ex- 
speotantes ’ — ^Beyond these bounds rest those await- 
ing the hope of bliss fulfilled. Narrow passages 
between walls of skeletons; chambers in which 
monuments, altars, candelabra, constructed of human 
bones, with festoons of skulls and thigh-bones, inter- 
spersed occasionally with inscriptions, not always 
the most happily selected, from ancient and modern 
authors, excite the gloomy impression which is al- 
ways produced, even in the most light-minded, by 
the sight of the dissolution of the human frame. 
Wearied of these horrible embellishments, you enter 
a simple chapel, without bones, and oontmning an 


altar of granite. The inscription D. M. II et III 
Septembr. MDOCXOII. recalls to memory the vic- 
tims of the September massacres, whose remains are 
here united. On leaving these rooms, consecrated 
to death, where, however, the air is always pre- 
served pure by means of air-holes, you may visit a 
geological cabinet, formed by Hdricart de Thury, the 
director of the Carrihres sous Paris. Specimens of 
the minerals furnished by the regions you have tra- 
versed, and a collection of diseased bones, in a con- 
tiguous hall, scientifically arranged, are the last 
curiosities which these excavations offer. More than 
600 yards to the east of the road to Orleans you 
finally return to the light of day. Strangers may 
visit the catacombs in company with the government 
officials at their periodical visits. A recent account 
of these subterranean passages is that published by 
M. Dunkel in 1885 under the title Topographie et 
Consolidation des Carrihres sous Paris. 

CAT ACOUSTICS (from Greek Jkata, back, and 
akou6 , 1 hear), called also eataphonios; the science of 
reflected sounds, or that part of acoustics which con- 
siders the properties of echoes. See Acxdustios. 
CATAFALOO. See Castrum Doloris. 

CATALAN GRAND COMPANY, the name 
given to a troop of adventurers raised by Roger di 
Flor about the beginning of the fourteenth oentuiy. 
Roger first gave his services to Frederick, king of 
Sicily, in his war with Robert, duke of Calabria, but 
when peace was concluded between the two princes, 
being at a loss how to maintain his soldiers, he pio- 
posed to lead them to the East to contend against 
the Turks, who were then desolating the eastern 
empire. Andronicus, then emperor of the East, 
gladly accepted the offered assistance of Roger, and 
submitted to all the conditions which he imposed. 
Roger set sail from Messina in Sicily in 1803 with 
twenty-six vessels partly equipped at his own expense. 
The number of the troops embarked with him is said 
to have amounted to about 8000 men of different 
nations: Sicilians, Catalans, Arragonese, &c. The 
Catalans, either because they were the most numer- 
ous or for some other reason, gave their name to the 
whole company. On his arrival at Constantinople 
Roger was received with great rejoicings, and was 
elevated to the dignity of grand-duke. A sanguinary 
affray between the Genoese and the Catalans marked 
the first period of the stay of these adventurers in 
Constantinople. Andronicus hastened to get them 
to cross over into Asia. This they did in the spring 
of 1304, and in the same year they defeated the 
Turks completely. In 1305 he took Ancyra, and 
forced the Turks to raise the siege of Phil^elphia, 
but he was not so successful in his attempt to take 
Magnesia. After a long and ineffective siege he 
recrossed into Europe in 1306, bringing along with 
him his Catalans, who left behind them everywhere 
traces of their plunder and violence. When they 
had reached Europe they took up their quarters at 
Gallipoli. But Andronicus, who was by this time 
very anxious to be rid of his formidable allies, now 
received Roger with great coldness, and even obliged 
him to give up his title of grand-duke in favour of 
Berengarius. The sudden departure of Berengarius, 
however, and the simultaneous incursions of the 
Turks into Asia Minor, compelled Andronicus again 
to appeal to Roger and his Catalans for assistance. 
Roger was raised to the dignity of Csesar to appease 
him for the slights that hs^ b^n put on him. But 
this only caused him to be regarded with^ more 
jealousy by the Greeks, and especially by Michaeh 
the son of Andronicus, who was associated with his 
father in the empire. The result was that before he 
could start once more for Asia he was assassinated 
(1306 or 1807). The Catalans now turned their arma 
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fto., pitM is remftrkably fond; and the odour of va- 
ierUn appears to throw her into an ecstasy of pleasure. 
'Die food of the cat in a state of domestioation is 
necessarily very various, but always of flesh or fish 
if it can be obtained. A desire to possess herself of 
the latter artidi of diet proves one of the strongest 
temptations to theft that the oat is exposed to. The 
oat is remarkable for the fetor of its eructations, as 
wdl as the powerfully offensive and phosphorous-like 
odour of its urine, &c. But personally it is a very 
deanly animal, avoiding to step in any sort of filth, 
and preserving its fur in a very neat condition. Of 
its habits, when well taken care of and much petted, 
it cannot be necessary to speak here, as they are 
universally known. E(]ually notorious is their clam- 
orous mode of making love, which is designated by 
the term caterwatdiwjy and, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. The cat goes with young for fifty -six 
days, and brings forth from three to six at a litter, 
which remain blind for nine days. 

CATACHKESIS, a term used in rhetoric with a 
somewhat vague signification. It denotes any trope 
or figure of speech that is considered to be too violent. 
Thus any trope, whether a metaphor, an instance of 
meton3rmy, or any other, may become a catachresis 
if it is stretched too far. For example, the scriptural 
phrase *the blood of the grape* is often quoted as a 
case of catachresis, because it is thought t(X) violent a 
metaphor to use ‘blood* for the blood-red juice of the 
grape. 

CATACOMBS, caverns, grottoes, subterraneous 
caves, destined for the sepulture of the dead. The 
respe^ felt for the dead by all nations naturally led 
them to some outward manifestation of regard, such 
as the pomp of funeral solemnities, or the consecra- 
tion of a particular spot for sepulture, or the erection 
of monuments, to tnmsmit to posterity the remem- 
brance of the services or virtues of the deceased. 
Some nations, as the Egyptians, constructed pyramids 
and labyrinths to contain their mortal remains. 
Others, as the Phoenicians, and, after them, the 
Grreeks, hollowed out the rocks for tombs, surround- 
ing their towns with vast magazines, containing the 
bones of their fathers. Asia Minor, the coast of 
Africa, and Cyrenais, afford instances of these sin- 
gular and gigantic works. The discovery of these 
monuments has always excited the curiosity of tra- 
vellers and the attention of artists. The latter have 
implied themselves to learn from them the character 
of architecture and painting at different epochs; and 
though they have often found only coarse represen- 
tations, the productions of art in its infancy or de- 
cline, they have occasionally met with types of per- 
fection. Many monuments of this description have 
been preserved to our days, and still contain ti-aces of 
the painting and architecture with which they were 
decorated. There are catacombs existing in Syria, 
Persia, and among the most ancient oriental nations. 
But the revolutions in these countries, and the 
changes which they have occasioned, have deprived 
us of the documents which would have given us exact 
information regarding them. The description of the 
catacombs in Upper Egypt gives us an idea of those 
whose existence is still miknown to us. They contain 
the histoiT of the country, and the customs and 
manners ox the |>eople, paint^ or sculptured in many 
monuments of the most admirable preservation. The 
subterraneous caves of these countries, like almost 
all of the kind, have their origin in quarries. From 
the depths of the mountains which contain them, 
stone was taken, which served for the building of the 
neighbouring towns, and also of the great edifices and 
pynunids which ornament the land. They are dug 
In a mountain situated in the neighbourh<xxi of the 
(file, and furnished the Romans with materials for 


the oonstruotioin of buildings in their oolcmial estelh 
lishments. The excavations in these mountains are 
found throughout a space of 15 to 20 leagues, and 
form subterraneous caverns which appear to be the 
work of art; but there is neither order nor symmetry 
in them. They contain vast and obscure apartments, 
low and irregular vaults, supported in different jparts 
with piles left purposely by the workmen. Some 
holes, of about 6 feet in len^^ and 2 feet in width, 
give rise to the conjecture that they were destinea 
for sepulchres. Cells of very small dimensions, 
formed in the hollows of these obscure caverns, prove 
them to have been the abode of recluses. 

In Sicily and Asia Minor a prodigious number of 
grottoes and excavations have been discovered con- 
taining sepulchres. Some appear to have served as 
retreats to the victims of despotism. The greater 
part are the work of the waters which traverse the 
mountains of these regions, as for instance the great 
cave of Noto, which passes for one of the wonders of 
Sicily. This cave, the height, length, and breadth 
of which are equal, has lieen formed by the river 
Cassibili, which runs at the l)ottom, and traverses it 
for the length of 100 fathoms. In the interior of 
this cave are a numl)er of houses and tombs. At 
Gela are abodes for the living and sepulchres for the 
dead, cut in the rocks; at Agrigentum subterraneous 
caves, labyrinths, and tombs, arranged with great 
order and symmetry. There are also caverns in the 
euNurons of Syracuse which may be ranked with the 
principal monuments of this description, from their 
extent and depth, their architectural ornaments, and 
from some historical recollections attached to them. 

llie catacombs in the tufa mountains of Capo di 
Monte, near Naples, consist of subterraneous galleries, 
halls, rooms, basilicas, and rotundas, which extend to 
the distance of 2 Italian miles. Throughout there 
are seen niches for coffins (loculi) and bones. A de- 
scription of them was given by Celano in 1643. They 
probably owe their origin to the quarries which 
afforded tufa for the wc^ of the cities Palseopolis 
and Neapolis, and afterwards served as sepulchres for 
the Christian congregations. 

The most numerous and most extensive catacombs 
are those in the immediate neighbourhood of Borne, 
at San Sebastiano, San Lorenzo, &c., the earliest of 
which of certain date belongs to the year 111 A.D. 
They are composed of interminable subterraneous 
galleries, extending underneath the town itself as 
well as the neighbouring country, and are said to 
contain not less than 6,000,000 tombs. The name 
of catacombs, according to St. Gregory, was at first 
applied to designate exclusively the cave in which 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul were buried, 
and it was only at a later period that it came to be 
given to all the subterraneous passages which were 
used as public burying-places. It is now regarded as 
certain that in times of persecution the early Chris- 
tians frequently took refuge in the catacombs, in 
order to celebrate there in secret the ceremonies of 
their religion; but it is not less certain nowadays, 
thanks to the labours of March! and De Rossi, that 
the catacombs served also as places of burial to the 
early Christians, and that in spite of the contrary 
opinion which prevailed for two centuries, down to 
our own day, the catacombs were w>t for the most 
part abandoned quarries, but were excavated by the 
Christians themselves. Originally the cemeteries of 
Rome were made up of separate tombs, which rich 
Christians construct for themselves and their 
brethren, and which they held as ^vate property 
under the protection of the law. But in course of 
rime this was changed. At the end of the second 
centuiy we find that there exist certain oemeteries 
that are not the property of particular individuals but 
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of tb# oburob* Snob wm tbe one wbiob Pope Zepbj- 
rinui (202-219) introated to the superintendence of 
Calixtus, and which took its name from that bishop. 
Some years later, under Pope Fabian (286-251 ), there 
were already several such common burying-plaoes 
belonging to the Christian congregations, and their 
number went on increasing till the time of Constan- 
tine, when the catacombs ceased to be used as bury- 
ing-plaoes. From the time of Constantine down to 
the eighth century they continued to be used as places 
of worship by the Christians, but during the siege of 
Borne by the Lombards (Longobardi) they were in 
part destroyed, and soon became entirely inaccessible, 
so that they were forgotten. The first excavations 
in them were made by Antonio Bosio between 1560 
and 1600. The results of these excavations were pub- 
lished in his Roma Sotterranea (Rome, 1632), which 
was translated into Latin by P. Aringhi (Rome, 1657). 
Among the more modem works on the subject may 
be mentioned: Rochette*s Tableau des Catacombes 
de Rome (Paris, 1837); Perret’s Les Catacombes de 
Rome (Paris, 1851-66, five vols.); and above all, La 
Roma Sotterranea Cristiana by De Rossi (Rome, 
1864-77, 8 vols.), containing the results of very care- 
ful investigations made by the author himself. 

The catacombs of Paris, situated on the left bank 
of the river Seine, are almost equally celebrated. 
The name itself, which has been given to this laby- 
rinth of caverns and galleries from its resemblance 
to the asylums and places of refuge of the perse- 
cuted Christians under Naples and Rome, informs 
us of the purpose to which it has been applied since 
1786. These galleries were originally the quarries 
from which materials were excavated for construct- 
ing the edifices of the capital. The weight of tbe 
superincumbent houses rendered it necessary to prop 
them ; and when the cemeteries of the demolished 
churches and the burying-grounds were cleared in 
1786, the government resolved to deposit the bones 
in these quarries, which were consecrated for that 
purpose. The first cemetery suppressed was the 
Cimetihre des Innocents, and the bones from it were 
deposited beneath what is now Petit - Montrouge. 
The ossuary now extends much farther. The relics 
of ten or more generations were here united in the 
repose of the grave. Many times as great as the 
living tide that rolls over this spot is its subter- 
raneous population. By the light of wax tapers you 
descend about 70 feet to a world of silence, over 
which the Parisian police keeps watch as strictly as 
over the world of noise and confusion above. You 
enter a gallery where only two can go abreast. A 
black streak on the stones of the walls points out 
the way, which, from the great number of by- 
passages, it would be difficult to retrace without 
this aid or without guides. Among the curioHities 
here to be seen is a plan of the harbour of Mahon, 
which an ingenious soldier faithfully copied from 
memory, in the material of the quarries. You fi- 
nally enter the hall, whence you are ushered into the 
realms of death by the inscription which once stood 
over the entrance to the churchyard of St. Sulpice: 
— ^Has ultra metas requiescunt beatam spem ex- 
speotantes * — Beyond these bounds rest those await- 
ing the hope of bliss fulfilled. Narrow passages 
between walls of skeletons; chambers in which 
monuments, altars, candelabra, construcced of human 
bones, with festoons of skulls and thigh-bones, inter- 
spersed occasionally with inscriptions, not always 
the most happily selected, from ancient and modern 
authors, excite the gloomy impression which is al- 
ways produced, even in the most light-minded, by 
the sight of the dissolution of the human frame. 
Wearied of these horrible embellishments, you enter 
a simple chapel, without bones, and oontaininsr an 


altar of granite. The inscription D. M. II et III 
Septembr. MDCGXOII. reci^ to memory the vic- 
tims of the September massacres, whose remains are 
here united. On leaving these rooms, consecrated 
to death, where, however, the air is always pre- 
served pure by means of air-holes, you may visit a 
geological cabinet, formed by Hdricart de Tbury, the 
director of the Oarrihres sous Paris. Specimens of 
the minerals furnished by the regions you have tra- 
versed, and a collection of diseased bones, in a con- 
tiguous hall, scientifically arranged, are the last 
curiosities which these excavations offer. More than 
600 yards to the east of the road to Orleans you 
finally return to the light of day. Strangers may 
visit the catacombs in company with the government 
officials at their periodical visits. A recent account 
of these subterranean passages is that published by 
M. Dunkel in 1886 under the title Topographie et 
Consolidation des Oarrihres sous Paris. 

OATACOUSTICS (from Greek iboto, back, and 
akoudf I hear), called also eataphoniof, the science of 
refiecied sounds, or that part of acoustics which con- 
siders the properties of echoes. See Aooustios. 

CATAFALOO. See Castrum Dolobis. 

CATALAN GRAND COMPANY, the name 
given to a troop of adventurers raised by Roger di 
Flor about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Roger first gave his services to Frederick, king of 
Sicily, in his war with Robert, duke of Calabria, but 
when peace was concluded between the two princes, 
being at a loss how to maintain his soldiers, he pro- 
posed to lead them to the East to contend against 
the Turks, who were then desolating the eastern 
empire. Andronicus, then emperor of the East, 
gladly accepted the offered assistance of Roger, and 
submitted to all the conditions which he imposed. 
Roger set sail from Messina in Sicily in 1303 with 
twenty -six vessels partly equipped at his own expense. 
The number of the troops embarked with him is said 
to have amounted to about 8000 men of different 
nations: Sicilians, Catalans, Arragonese, &;c. The 
Catalans, either because they were the most numer- 
ous or for some other reason, gave their name to the 
whole company. On his arrival at Constantinople 
Roger was received with great rejoicings, and was 
elevated to the dignity of grand-duke. A sanguinary 
affray between the Genoese and the Catalans marked 
the first period of the stay of these adventurers in 
Constantinople. Andronicus hastened to get them 
to cross over into Asia. This they did in the spring 
of 1304, and in the same year they defeated tbe 
Turks completely. In 1306 he took Ancyra, and 
forced the Turks to raise the siege of Phil^elphia, 
but he was not so successful in his attempt to take 
Magnesia. After a long and ineffective siege he 
recrossed into Europe in 1306, bringing along with 
him his Catalans, who left behind them everywhere 
traces of their plunder and violence. When they 
had reached Europe they took up their quarters at 
Gallipoli. But Andronicus, who was by this time 
very anxious to be rid of his formidable allies, now 
received Roger with great coldness, and even obliged 
him to give up his title of grand-duke in favour of 
Berengatius. The sudden departure of Berengarius, 
however, and the simultaneous incursions of the 
Turks into Asia Minor, compelled Andronicus again 
to appeal to Roger and his Catalans for assistance. 
Roger was raised to the dignity of Caesar to appease 
him for the slights that hi^ been put on him. But 
this only caused him to be regarded with^ more 
jealousy by the Greeks, and especially by Michael, 
the son of Andronicus, who was associated with his 
father in the empire. The result was that before he 
could start once more for Asia he was assassinated 
(1806 or 1307). Hie Catalans now turned their arma 
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•giunst the Byzantines, in order io avenge the death 
of their leader, and defeated them in several battles. 
They then passed into Greece and entered the service 
of the Duke of Athens, but no long time after they 
turned against liim and defeated him in the battle 
of Cephissus (1311). They now became masters of 
Attica, where they maintained themselves for four 
years, when they were finally defeated by Philes 
near Bizyn (1315). 

CATALANI, Angelica, one of the most cele- 
brated of Italian female singers, was bom at Sini- 
gaglia, in the Papal States, most probably in 1782, 
although several other years are given, and was 
educated in the convent of Santa Lucia at Rome. 
As early as her seventh year her magnificent voice 
had become the subject of general remarlc, but it was 
not till leaving the convent at the age of fourteen 
that she received any instmetion in the higher 
departments of the musical art. At sixteen she was 
compelled by family misfortunes to turn her talents 
to account, and made her first appearance on the 
stage at Venice. She afterwards filled the grand 
soprano parts at the operas of !Milan, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, and in 1799 accepted an engage- 
ment at the o[)era of Lisbon, where she continued for 
five years. She then visited successively Madrid, 
Paris, London, and the principal towns of Great 
Britain, in all of which her success and profits were 
immense. In 1814 she returned to Paris to take the 
management of the Italian opera there, but sustained 
thereby severe pecuniary losses from the injudicious 
interference of her husband, De Valabr(?gue, formerly 
a captain in the French army. On Napoleon’s return 
in 1815 she was obliged to resign the direction of the 
opera, but resumed it again on the second restoration. 
In 1818 she again resigned the direction of the opera 
(by which she had suffered great losses), and from 
that year till 1828 made repeated professional tours 
through the Continent and Great Britain. In 1830 
she retired from public life to a villa which she had 
purchased in the neighbourhood of Florence, and 
here she resided with her family and gave instruc- 
tion to girls who manifested indications of local 
talent, one condition being required from them that 
they should adopt the name of Catalani. In the 
summer of 1849, owing to the disturbed state of 
Tuscany, she proceeded with her daughters to Paris, 
and was there, shortly after her arrival, cut off by 
cholera on 13th June. Madame Catalani was a 
woman of majestic appearance, and her voice dis- 
played a wonderful degree of power, flexibility, and 
compass. She rather, however, astonished and over- 
powered an audience than touched or subdued their 
hearts by her marvellous execution. 

CATALDO, St., a town, Sicily, province of and 
5 miles w.8.w. Caltanissetta. The sulphur works in 
the environs produce annually about 37,500 ewts. 
Pop. 12,800. 

CATALEPSY. This is a spasmodic disease, and 
by some regarded as a species of tetanus. It affects 
the whole body, so as to render k immovable, as if 
dead. Tetanus differs from catalepsy in its subjects 
and causes. Females are most liable to the last, 
while the first is equally produced in both sexes by 
appropriate causes. Tetanus is most frequently pro- 
duced by punctured wounds of tendinous textures, and 
most readily in hot weather. Sometimes, however, it 
occurs, like catalepsy, independently of wounds. The 
spasm is more lifted in tetanus; sometimes being 
most severe in the muscles of the face, producing 
lock-jaw; now it attacks the muscles of the trunk, on 
the fore part, producing emprosthoUmos; and now the 
muscles of the back part, producing opisthoUynos^ or 
curvature of the trunk backwards. During all this 
the natural temperature may remain, th«» pulse be 


perfectly natural, and the senses unimpaired. Undei 
the most active and varied treatment tetanus has 
always been a very fatal malady. 

Catalepsy is a universal spasmodic disease of the 
organs of locomotion. The b^y remains in Ihe posi- 
tion in which it may have been when attacked with 
the fit, and the limbs preserve any situation in which 
they may be placed. The senses are obliterated, and 
the mind totally inactive, nothing being able to rouse 
the patient. The pulse and tem})erature remain 
natural The fit is of uncertain length; according to 
some writers not lasting more than a quarter of an 
hour, though known by others to be much longer. 
This disease is an obstinate one, and is very liable 
to recur, even when the patient seems in the least 
respect liable to a recurrence. It is, for the most 
part, a consequence of some other disease. This may 
be a local affection; but it more freijueutly occurs in 
a generally enfeebled constitution, induced by some 
grave malady, or one which has been caused by the 
gradual operation of unobserved morbid causes. 

CATALOGUES OF BOOKS. See the article 
Bihliography. 

CATALONIA (ancient Tarracouensis), an old pro- 
vince of Spain, bounded N. by France, E. and 8.E. 
by the Mediterranean, s. by Valencia, and w. by 
Arragon. Its form is nearly that of a triangle, the 
base, towards the Mediterrancaai, being about 80 
miles in length, the side towards Fram;e 130, and 
that towards .Aragon 140. The country in general 
is mountainous, but intersected with fertile valleys, 
while the mountains themselves are covered with 
valuable woods and fniit-trees, the sloj^s being cut 
in terraces and plentifully supplied with water by an 
artificial system of irrigation. The main river of 
Catalonia is the Ebro; there are also the Segre, Ter, 
Ijlobregat, and many smaller rivers. Com, wine, oil, 
flax, hemp, legumes, and almost every kind of fruit, 
are abundant. Here are quarries of marble of all 
colours, of crystal and alabaster; also topazes, rubies, 
jaspers, and other precious stones; mines of lead, 
tin, iron, alum, vitriol, and salt, and formerly of 
gold and silver. On the coast is a coral-fishery. 
Catalonia is naturally much less fertile than either of 
the Castiles; but it far surpasses both, and indeed, 
every other province in Spain, in the industry of its 
inhabitants, as well as the improvements which they 
have effect^ in manufactures, agriculture, and com- 
merce. Pop. (1897), 1,942,245; area 12,480 square 
miles. It comprises the modem provinces of Tarra- 
gona^ Gcroiia^ Lerida, and Barcelona. The principal 
towns are Barcelona, Tortosa, Tarragona, Gerona, 
Manresa, and Lergla. 

CATAMARAN, a sort of raft used in the East 
Indies, Brazil, and elsewhere. Those of the island 
of Ceylon, like those of Madras and other parts of 
that coast, are formed of three logs. The timber 
preferred for their construction is the dup-wood or 
Cheme-Maram, the pine- varnish tree. Their length 
is from 20 to 25 feet, and breadth 2^ to 8^ feet. 
Tlie logs of which they are constmeted are secured 
together by means of three spreaders and cross lash- 
ings through small holes. The centre log is much 
the largest, and is pointed at the fore-end. These 
floats are navigated with great skill by one or two 
men in a kneeling posture. They think nothing of 
passing through iSiQ surf which lashes the beach at 
Madras, and at other parts of these coasts, when even 
the boats of the country could not live upon the 
waves, and they are also propelled out to the shipping 
at anchor when boats of the best construction would 
be swamped. In the monsoons when a sail can be 
got on them, a small outrigger is placed at the end of 
two poles as a balance, with a bamboo mast and yard, 
and a mat or cotton cloth sail 
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OATAMARCA, a province of the Argentine Re- 
public, bounded N. by Salta, B. by Tuouman and 
Santiago del Estero, b. by Cordova and Rioja, and 
w. by Rioja and Chili ; area, about 47,580 eq. miles. 
The surface is veiy mountainous in all directions 
except the s., where it stretches out into a large 
plain. The loftiest and best known of the mountains 
is the Sierra de Aconquija, which stretches from B. 
to N., and attains in its culminating point near its s. 
extremity a height of more than 16,000 feet. The 
Santa Maria, flowing n. to its junction with the 
Huaohipas, is the only river of the least consequence, 
but every valley having its stream or mountain 
torrent, the whole province is well watered. The 
only lake is the Laguna Blanca, which lies in one 
of four valleys formed by the Sierra de Aconquija. 
The soil is tolerably fertile, producing large crops of 
maize and wheat, and supporting large numbers of 
live stock, especially goats. The vine is also culti- 
vated, and yields wine and spirits which bear a high 
name in the surrounding countries. The principal 
exports are beasts of burden, sent into Bolivia and 
Peru; horned cattle, which find a ready market at 
Copiapo, in Chili, and hides and goat-skins, raw or 
tanned sent in great numbers to Buenos Ayres. 
Other articles are wheat, capsicums, anise-seed, to- 
bacco, wine, spirits, and dried figs. The principal 
mineral is iron, but gold, silver, and lead are also 
found. The capital is Catamarca. Pop. (1895), 
00,161, chiefly of Indian extraction, with a consider- 
able mixture of Spaniards. 

CATAMARCA, capital of the Argentine province 
of the same name (see above), in a fertile vale, 82 
miles N.E. of Rioja, is connected by rail with Rioja 
and all the chief towns of the republic. It w'as 
founded about 1680, and has a fine church and a 
college. Pop. 7500. 

CATAMENIA (derived from these two Greek 
words — kata^ according to, and men, the month), 
menses, the monthly discharge from the uterus of 
females between the ages of fourteen and forty-five. 
Many have questioned whether this discharge arose 
from a mere rupture of vessels, or whether it was 
owing to a secretory action. There can be little 
doubt of the truth of the latter. The secretory 
organ is composed of the arterial vessels situated in 
the fundus of the uterus. The dissection of women 
who have died during the time of their menstruating 
proves this. Sometimes, though very rarely, women 
during pregnancy menstruate; and w’hen this hap- 
pens, the discharge takes place from the arterial 
vessels of the vagina. The quantity a feniale 
menstruates at each time is very various, depending 
on climate and a variety of other circumstances. 
It is commonly in England from 5 to 6 ounces: it 
rarely exceeds 8. Its duration is from three to four, 
and sometimes, though rarely, five days. With 
respect to the nature of the discharge, it differs very 
much from pure blood. It never coagulates, but is 
sometimes grumous; and membranes like the deciduo 
are formed in difficult menstruations. In some 
women it always smells rank and peculiar; in others 
it is inodorous. The use of this monthly secretion 
is said to be, to render the uterus fit for the con- 
ception and nutrition of the feetus; therefore girls 
rarely conceive before the catamenia appear, and 
women rarely after their entire cessation, but very 
easily soon after menstruation (which see). 

CATAMOUNT, a name of the cougar, puma, or 
‘painter’ {Pdis eoncofor), for which see Puma. 

CATANIA (anciently Catana), a city of Sicily, 
in the province of Catania, on the borders of the 
valley of Note, the see of a bishop, the sufifragan of 
Monreal; 47 miles s.B.W. Messina, 85 E.B.B. Palermo. 
It is situated on a gulf of the Mediterranean, at the 


foot of Mount .(Etna. This city has been repeatedly 
visited by tremendous earthquakes, and partiidly lidd 
in ruins by lava from eruptions of Mount jBtna. 
The most disastrous of the eruptions was that of 
1669, by which a great number of the antiquities of 
Catania were overwhelmed, and the most disastrous 
of the earthquakes was that of 1693, when 18,000 
people were destroyed. Although again greatly in- 
jured by the earthquake of 1783, Catania is now 
reviving with great splendour, and has much more 
the features of a metropolis than Palermo. The 
principal streets are wide and well paved with lava. 
Most of the edifices have an air of magnificence 
unknown in other ^jarts of the island, and the town 
has a title to rank among the elegant cities of Europe. 
An obelisk of red granite, placed on the back of an 
antique elephant of touchstone, stands in the centre 
of the great square, which is formed by the town- 
hall, seminary, and cathedral. The cathedral is a 
fine building. It was founded in 1091 by Count 
Roger, but required to be mostly rebuilt after the 
earthquake of 1693. It is dedicated to St. Agatha, 
the patroness of the city. The suppressed Benedic- 
tine monastery of St. Nicholas, comprising a church 
(with splendid organ), library, museum, and other 
extensive buildings, was long celebrated for wealth 
and splendour. The university was founded about 
1446. The ruins of the amphitheatre, which was 
more extensive than the Colosseum at Rome, are 
still to be seen, as also the remains of the theatre, 
baths, aqueducts, sepulchral chambers, hippodrome, 
and several temples. The industries include the 
manufacture of silk and cotton goods, and the 
mining of sulphur. The harbour was formerly a 
good one, but by the eruption of 1669 its entrance 
was almost entirely choked up, and it is only in 
recent times that it has been improved, a consider- 
able amount of money having been spent on it. The 
trade of Catania is of some importance, the principal 
export being sulphur, next to which come oranges 
and lemons, almonds and other fruits, and wine. 
Cereals, textiles, and other manufactures are the 
chief imports. The exports have an average annual 
value of about £1,000,000. A circular railway runs 
from Catania round the base of Mount Ailtna. Pop. 
(1896), 127,117. 

CATANZARO (ancient Oatacium)^ a town of 
South Italy, capital of the province of the same 
name, on a height, 8 miles from the Gulf of Squillace. 
It suffered severely from the great earthquake of 
1783, but is still a place of some importance, de- 
fended by a citadel, and containing a cathedral and 
various other churches, an Academy of Sciences, one 
of the four great civil courts of the kingdom, a 
lyceum, and three hospitals. The manufactures 
consist chiefly of silk and velvet, and there is some 
trade in wheat, wine, oil, &c. The women are con- 
sidered the handsomest in Calabria. Pop. in 1881, 
20,931. 

CATAPLASM, or Poultice, some kind of soft 
compound, intended to be applied hot to the surface 
of the body. Poultices are commonly made of linseed- 
meal, oatmeal, bran, bread crumbs, &c., mixed with 
water, milk, or some other liquid. They are called 
sinapisma, or mustard poultices, when mustard forms 
their base. 

CATAPULT (Latin, c(Uapulta\ Greek, Icatapdtit)^ 
a name for certain machines of the ancients for pro- 
jecting missiles, chiefly arrows. BaUistas (Greek, 
petroboloi or lithoboloi) were engines somewhat simi- 
larly constructed, but were chiefly confined to the 
shooting of stones. Tormentwn was a general name 
for all such machines. Catapults may be described 
as gigantic cross-bows, the most powerful of which 
consisted, not of a single beam or spring, but of two. 
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inserted each into an upright coil of ropes, so twisted 
that the ends of the arms could not be drawn to- 
wards each other without producing a most violent 
recoil. These machines were described by the length 
of the arrow they were constructed to launch; thus 
there were three-span, two-ell, and other catapults. 
A three-ell catapult {tripechos) weighed cwts., the 
arrow fully 4 lbs., and five men were required to 
work it. The effective range was about 1200 feet. 
The missiles used in halUsUv varied in weight from 
15 to 90 lbs. The Romans did not carry all the 
parts of these machines with them, but only the 
ropes and fastenings, with the necessary tools; and 
the soldiers built the catapults when they wanted 
them. They were chiefly used in siege operations. 
The terms catapult and haliista were often used in- 
discriminately; and in later times the word catapult 
went entirely out of use. Vegetius and Ammianiis 
Marcellinus never introduce it, and emphjy hallistce 
to signify all machines throwing large arrows or 
beams, and onager for those throwing stones. 

CATARACT, in medicine, is an opacity of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, or of its capsule, or both. 
It is (juite different from amaurosis, which is a dis- 
ease of the retina, by wliieh it is rendered unsuscep- 
tible of the action of light. In catarsct the lens 
becomes opaque, loses its transparency, and is no 
longer capable of transmitting the light. The causes 
of cataract are numerous. Inflammation or injury 
to the lens may produce it. Sometimes it is ascribed 
to a state of the vessels of the part which prevents a 
proper nourishment of the lens or its cajwule. It is 
produced by various diseases, such as gout, rheuma- 
tism, diabetes, scrofulji, and often accompanies old 
age. Sometimes children are born with cataract. Its 
earliest approach is marked by a loss of the natural 
colour of the pupil; this becoming turbid, or slightly 
gray. Muscse volitantes accompany this period. 
The opacity is not at first over the whole lens, but 
most frequently first attacks the centre portion; this 
being turbid, and of a grayish colour, while the 
surrounding portions remain transparent, and of the 
usual black colour. While it exists in this degree 
only, the person can see in an oblique direction. 
The colour of the pupil is various; mostly grayish- 
white or pearl-coloured; sometimes milk-white, or of 
a yellowish -gray; now and then of a grayish -brown, 
and even of a dark-brown or dark -gray. The con- 
sistence of the lens differs in different cases, being 
either hard, and even horny; or very soft, as if 
dissolved. 

The treatment of cataract is by a surgical opera- 
tion on the eye, and different operations have been 
tried and recommended. They all consist in remov- 
ing the diseased lens from its situation opposite the 
transparent cornea. By one of these operations the 
cataract is depressed, removed downwards, and kept 
from rising by the vitreous humour. This is called 
couching. Another operation is extraction, and con- 
sists in making an incision of the cornea, and of the 
capsule of the lens, by which the lens may be brought 
forward, and through the cut in the cornea. The 
third operation is by absorption. This consists in 
wounding the capsule, breaking down the crystalline, 
and bringing the fragments into the anterior cham- 
ber of the eye, where they are exposed to the action 
of the aqueous humour, and are at length absorbed. 
This last operation has the name keratonyxis applied 
to it, and is chiefly employed in the case of children, 
because the lenses of their eyes are soft. The choice 
of the operation is determined by the character of 
the cataract. After the operation the patient is to 
be kept from the light, and from all means of irrita- 
tion. Such medicines and such articles of food are 
to be prescribed as will most effectually prevent 


inflammation ; and should this occur, it must be 
treated by such means as are the most sure to 
restrain or overcome it. 

CATARACT, in geography, a waterfall. The 
English language has more words than most Euro- 
pean languages to express different degrees of rapid 
and sudden descent in streams of water. The most 
general term i^fall or falls. A considerable declivity 
in the bed of a river produces rapids; when it shoots 
over a precipice it forms a cataract ; and if it falls 
from steep to steep, in successive cataracts, it is often 
called a cascade. In rocky countries rivers abound 
in falls and rapids. In alluvial districts, falls, of 
course, are very rare. Rapids and cataracts are 
often a blessing to rugged countries, since they fur- 
nish the cheapest means of driving machines in 
manufactories, &c. In recent times waterfalls have 
been utilized in the furnishing of electric power in 
addition to ordinary water-power, as at Niagara. 

Many cataracts are remarkable for their sublimity, 
the grandest being the Falls of Niagara, on the 
Niagara River, between I^akes Erie and Ontario, in 
North America. The river, more than a mile above 
the falls, is divided by Grand and Navy Islands, and 
has a gradual descent of 57 feet from this place. 
The banks preserve the level of the country, and in 
some parts rise 100 feet from the water. At the 
falls the river is f of a mile brf)ad, and the precipice 
which breaks its course curves irregularly so as to 
form nearly a semicircle on the Canadian side, but is 
straighter on the American side. An island, called 
Goat Island, divides the cataract into two principal 
}K>rtions — -the American fall on the east, and the 
Horse -shoe on the west, or Canada side. The 
American fall descends almost perpendicularly from 
a height of 162 feet, and is about 1000 feet in width. 
The Horse-shoe Fall is 4 feet less in height, but is 
wider and surpasses the other much in grandeur. 
The water rushes over the precipice with such force 
that it forms a curled sheet, which strikes the water 
below 50 feet from the base of the precipice, and 
visitors can pass behind the falling sheet of water. 
By the wearing action of the water on the rocky 
ledge over which it plunges the falls are gradually 
retreating, and will in time reach Luke Erie and 
cease to exist. 

The f(dlc)wing is an account of the principal known 
waterfalls after Niagara, with their respective heights, 
as given by the best authorities : — 

The river Mortraorency, which joins the St. Law- 
rence a few miles below Quebec, forms a magnificent 
cataract, 250 feet in height. The Missouri, in the 
upper part of its course, descends 857 feet in 16. \ 
miles. There are four cataracts, one of 87, one of 
19, one of 47, and one of 26 feet in height. The Yo- 
Semite river, California, forms a series of magnificent 
falls, with a total descent of 2600 feet. The first of 
them is a plunge of 1500 feet, and is followed, after 
a series of beautiful cascades, by a final plunge of 
about 400 feet. Fully 200 miles from the mouth of 
the Hamilton River in Labrador there is a magnifi- 
cent series of cataracts known as the Grand Falls, 
the largest cataract having a height of over 300 feet. 
In the state of Colombia, South America, a magnifi- 
cent cataract, called that of Tequendama, is formed 
by the river Bogotii. The river precipitates itself 
through a narrow chasm, about 86 feet broad, to the 
depth of over 600 feet. On the river Potaro, in 
British Guiana, is a grand fall known as the Kaieteur 
Fall, 740 feet high, and about 870 broad, a second 
fall of 88 feet occurring immediately below the 
principal. The chief waterfall of Africa is one with 
which Dr. Livingstone's missionary travels first 
made us acquainted. This is a cataract on the 
Zambesi, called by the natives Mosioatunya (* Smoke 
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sounds here’), named by him Victoria Falls. The 
stream, about 1860 yards broad, flowing over a bed 
of basaltic rock, is suddenly precipitated into a 
tremendous fissure, extending across the bed of the 
river from the right to the left bank, to the depth of 
about 370 feet. The breadth of this fissure or crack 
is only from 80 to 90 yards, and the pent-up waters, 
from wliioh immense columns of vapour are con- 
tinually ascending, are then hurried through a pro- 
longation of the chasm to the left witli furious 
violence. The so-called Cataracts of the Nile are 
not, properly speaking, cataracts. A more correct 
designation for them wouhl be ‘rapids’. The 
Stanley Falls on the Congo comprise seven cataracts. 
On the river Tugela, in Natal, there are the Tugela 
Falls. On the Umgeni river, in the same country, 
are the Falls of the Great Umgeni (364 feet) and 
the Kar Kloof Falls (350). There seem to be no 
waterfalls of more note in Asia than those of the 
Cavery river (which see). One of the most stu- 
pendous falls in Europe is that of the Riukanfoss 
(‘smoking-fall’), on the river Maan, in Norway. 
The height of the cataract is 805 feet In Sweden, 
on the river Gotha, a few miles below its outlet 
from Lake Wener, are the celebrated falls of Troll- 
hatta, which have a height of over 100 feet. The 
cascade of Gavaniic, in the Pyrenees, is reputed 
the loftiest in Europe, being over 1300 feet in 
height. Its volume of water, however, is so small, 
that it is converted into spray before reaching the 
bottom of the fall. Another waterfall in the Pyre- 
nees is that of Seculdjo, in the neighbourhood of 
Bagnhres-de-Luchon. It descends from the Lac 
d’Espingo, into the Lac de Seculejo or d’Oo, a 
singularly romantic mountain reservoir, from a height 
of 820 feet, and is the most cojiious of the Pyrenean 
waterfalls. The Swiss Alps likewise contain some 
falls of great sublimity. At Lauterbrunnen, in 
addition to numerous other cascades, is the renowned 
fall of the Staubbach, about 870 feet in height, which, 
however, from its small volume of water, has none 
of the terrific adjuncts of a cataract, and resembles, 
in front, a beautiful lace veil suspended from the 
summit of the j)recipice. Near Martigny is the 
picturesque waterfall of the Salleiiche or Pissevache, 
the r.nal leap of the cascade being 128 feet The 
falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen are renowned over 
Europe. They are 300 feet broad, and nearly 100 
feet in height. In Italy, the falls of Terni, or the 
Oascate del Marmore on the Velino, have been im- 
mortalized by Lord Byron, and though artificial, are 
justly regarded as among the finest and most pictur- 
esque in Europe. I’hey consist of three falls, the 
aggregate height of which may be estimated at 550 
feet. The falls of the Anio or Teverune, at Tivoli, 
are likewise very beautiful. They too are artificial, 
and have a fall of about 80 feet. 

Among British waterfalls, the finest are, perhaps, 
the falls of Foyers, on the river of the same name, 
on the B. side of Loch Ness, Inverness-shire. The 
upper fall is 40 feet in height, and the lower 166. 
The falls of the Clyde, three in number, viz. Bon- 
niton fall, 30 feet, Corra Linn, 84 feet, and Stone- 
byres fall, 80 feet, are likewise remarkable for their 
beauty and grandeur. Several romantic cascades 
occur in the lake district in England, the principal 
of which are Scale Force, near Crummock Water, 
190 feet high, Barrow waterfall, 124 feet, and 
Lodore waterfall, 100 feet, both on the E. side of 
Derwent Water. 

CATARRH (Greek Jcatarr<'d, I flow clown), an in- 
creased secretion of mucus from the membranes of 
the nose, throat, and air-passages, accompanied with 
fever and attended with sneezing, cough, thirst, lassi- 
tude, and want of appetite. There are two species 


of oatanh often recognized, viz. catarrhus dfrigortf 
which is very common, and is called a cM in the 
head) and catarrhue d eontagio, the influenza, or epi- 
demic catarrh, which, however, should not be called 
catarrh. Catarrh is also symptiunatic of several other 
diseases. It is seldom fatal, except in scrofulous 
habits, by laying the foundation of phthisis, or, 
where it is aggravated by improper treatment or 
rejieated exposure to cold, into some degree of pneu- 
monia, when there is hazard of the patient, particu- 
larly if advanced in life, l>eing suffocated by the 
copious effusion of viscid matter into the fdr-passages. 
It readily, if it passes down into the chest, may give 
rise to bronchitis, acute or chronic. The epidemic 
catarrh or influenza is generally, but not invariably, 
more severe than the common form of the disease. 
(See Influenza.) The latter is usually left to sub- 
side spontaneously, which will commonly happen in 
a few days by observing an antiphlogistic regimen. 
The bowels must be kept regular, and diaphoretics 
employed, with demulcents and mild opiates, to quiet 
the cough. The patient 8lK)uld keep indoors and 
confine himself as much as possible to one room. At 
the outset it is well to take a warm bath and then 
go to bed, taking at the same time a close of Dover’s 
])Owder. Warm drinks are generally useful, the 
throat may be gargled with alum, and the nose 
washed out with warm water. Wlion the disease 
hangs about the patient in a chronic form, gentle 
tonics and expectorants are required, as myrrh, 
squill, &c. 

CATAWBA, Watkrke, or Santke, a river, 
United States, rising in North Carolina, in the Blue 
Mountains, near Morganton, running K. and then s. 
into South Carolina, where it is known for some dis- 
tance as the Wateree, till after tlie confiuence of the 
Broad River, when it takes the name of Santee, runs 
K. by 8., and after a course of 270 miles, falls by two 
mouths into the sea between Charleston and George- 
town. This river gives its name to a kind of wine 
which has acquired some celebrity in America, the 
grape from which it is made having been first dis- 
covered near its sources. The wine is of two kinds, 
still and sparkling. The latter contains an addition 
of alcohol, and is most in demand. Catawba wines 
are mostly white, but red Catawba wine is also 
made. 

CAT- BIRD (TVrdMJJ or Oalcoscoptes Carol inetisis)^ 
a numerous and well-known species of North Ame- 
rican thrush, which annually advances from the 8, 
with the progress of agriculture, and during the 
summer is found throughout the Middle and New 
England States, frequenting thickets of brambles or 
the shrubberies of gardens. The note from which 
the bird obtains its name is strikingly similar to the 
plaint of a kitten in distress, and would almost cer 
tainly deceive the ear of anyone imaccjuainted with 
the cry of this species. The cat-bird is exceedingly 
familiar and unsuspicious, allowing itself to be closely 
approached, and saluting everyone passing near its 
abode by its cat-like note. It is lively and active in 
its movements, and but for the unfortunate resem- 
blance of its ordinary cry to the voice of an animal 
by no means a favourite, would be considered an 
agreeable bird, notwithstanding its plain, lead-col- 
oured plumage. In winter it inhabits the extreme 
south of the United States, and is found also in Mexico 
and Central America. It arrives in the lower parts 
of Georgia about the end of February. It reaches 
Pennsylvania by the second week in April, and has 
its nest built by the beginning of May. For this 
purpose a brier or bramble thicket, a thorn bush, 
thick vine, or fork of a sapling, is selected. Little 
attention is paid to conceiUment, though few birds 
are more solicitous for the safety of their young. The 
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oeat ii ounatruoted of diy leaves, weeds, small twigs, 
and fine dry grass, the inside being lined with fine, 
black, fibrous roots. The female lays four or five 
eggs, of a uniform greenish-blue colour, free from 
spots. They generally raise two, and sometimes 
three broods in a season. 

The admirable naturalist Wilson relates that be 
sometimes, when in the woods, would amuse him- 
self with imitating the violent chirping or squeaking 
of young birds, in order to discover what si>ecie8 
were in his vicinity; and these sounds, to birds in 
the breeding seasons, he compares to the alarm of 
fire in a large and populous city. On such occasions 
of alarm and consternation, the cat-bird is the first to 
make his appearance, not singly, but sometimes half 
a dozen at a time, flying from different quarters to 
the spot. Other birds are variously affected, but 
uone^ show sjrmptoms of such extreme suffering. He 
hurries backward and forward with hanging wings 
and open mouth, calling out louder and faster, and 
actually screaming with distress, till he ap^>ears 
hoarse with his exertions. He attempts no offensive 
measures, but he bewails, he implores, in the most 
pathetic terms with which nature has supjjlied him, 
and with an agony of feeling which is truly affecting. 
'Phis species does not rea^y desert its nest; and 
when the eggs or young of other birds are placed in 
it they are content to throw out the intruders and 
continue their attentions to their own family. When 
the nest and eggs are carefully removed to another 
place by man, the parents follow^, and do not remit 
their cares. Before the dawn, when there is scarcely 
light enough to render it visible, the cat-bird gene- 
rally l)egins its song, while fluttering with great 
sprightliness fn)m bush to bush. His notes are 
more singular than melodious, consisting of short 
imitations of other birds, but failing where strength 
and clearness of tone are requisite. He appears to 
study certain passages with great perseverance, com- 
mencing in a low key, and as he succeeds, ascending 
to a higher and freer note, unembarrassed by the 
presence of a si>ectator, even within a few yards. 
An attentive listener discovers considerable variety 
in his performance, apparently made up of a collec- 
tion of odd sounds and quaint passages. The cat-bird 
is a great enemy to the common black snake or 
horse -runner (Coluber constrictor)^ which rifles its 
nest whenever an opportunity offers. As the cat- 
bird uniformly attacks or pursues this snake, and is 
frecjuently seen in the act of hopping eagerly after 
it, numerous ridiculous stories are related of its being 
fascinated or charmed by the snake. The testimony 
of Wilson and Bartram show that the bird is ahnost 
uniformly the aggressor and victor, driving the snake 
to its hiding-place. The cat-bird is 9 inches long, 
and at a short distance appears nearly black, but on 
a closer inspection is seen to be of a dee]) slate-colour 
above, lightest on the edges of the primaries, and 
of a considerably lighter slate-colour below, except 
under the tail -coverts, which are of a very dark red; 
the tail, which is rounded, and the superior part of 
the hea^ as well as the bill and legs, are black. 

CATCH, a short piece of music written generally 
in three or four parts; it is a sort of short canon, the 
second voice taking up the theme when the first has 
completed the first phrase, the third following the 
second in same manner. These compositions are 
Host frequently of a humorous and bacchanalian cha- 
racter, and have been from Purcell’s time very po- 
^ar in England. 

CATEAU, Le, or Cateau-Cambb£sis, a town, 
France, department of Nord, on the right bank of 
the SeUe, 15 miles E.B.E. of Cambrai. It was once 
fortified, though now open, and is famous for the 
treaty of its name signed here in 1559, by which 


Henri II. of France gave up Gauds to the English; 
and agreed to abandon all he had conquered from 
Spain on condition that that country would do the 
like with her French conquests. Altogether France 
lost 189 fortified towns by the treaty. Le Cateau 
has considerable manufactures of cotton, wool, mer. 
inoes, cambric shawls, and a considerable trade in 
them and in the agricultural produce of the district. 
Pop. (1896), 10,183. 

CATECHESIS, the science which teaches the 
proper method of instructing beginners in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion by question and answer, 
which is called the cate^etucd metJwd. Hence cate- 
chist and catechist. The art of the catechist con- 
sists in being able to elicit and develop the ideas of 
the youthful mind. This part of religious science 
was first cultivated in modem times, and Eosen- 
rniiller, Daub, Winter, Heinrich Muller, Schwarz, 
Palmer, and others, have particularly distinguished 
themselves by their writings ujK)n it. 

CATECHETICAL SCHOOLS, institutions for 
the elementary education of Christian teachers, of 
which there were many in the Eastern Church from 
the second to the fifth century, ^’hey were different 
from catechumeuical schools, which were attached to 
almost every church, and which were intended only 
for the popular instruction of proselytes and children; 
whereas the catechetical schools were intended to 
communicate a scientific knowledge of Christianity. 
The first and most renowned was established alx>ut 
the middle of the second century, for the Egyptian 
church at Alexandria, on the model of the famous 
schools of Grecian learnuig in that place. (See 
Alexandrian School.) Teachere like Pantmnus, 
Clement, and Origen gave them splendour and se- 
cured their permanence. They combined instruction 
in rhetoric, oratory and music, in classical Grecian 
literature, and the Eclectic philosophy, with the j)rin- 
cipal branches of theological study, exegesis, the doc- 
trines of religion, and the traditions of the church; 
distinguished the popular religious belief from the 
Gnosis, or the thorough knowledge of religion; estab- 
lished Christian tlieology as a science, and finally at- 
tacked the dreams of the Chiliasts (believers in a 
millennium) ; but by blending Greek speculations 
and Gnostic phantasies with the doctrines of the 
church, and by an allegorical interpretation of the 
Bible, contributed to the corruption of Christianity. 
The distraction of the Alexandrian church by the 
Arian controversies proved the destmction of the 
catechetical schools in that place about the middle 
of the fourth century. The catechetical school at 
Antioch ap])ear8 not to have been a permanent insti- 
tution like the Alexandrian, but only to have been 
formed around distinguished teachers, when there 
happened to be any in the place. There were some 
distinguished teachers in Antioch about the year 220. 
We have no certain information, however, of the 
theological teachers in that place, such as Lucian, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
until the latter pait of the fourth century. These 
teachers were distinguished from the Alexandrian by 
more sober views of Christianity, by confining them- 
selves to the literal interpretation of the Bible, by a 
cautious use of the types of the Old Testament, and 
by a bolder discussion of doctrines. The Xestorian 
and Eutychian controversies, in the fifth century, 
drew after them the ruin of the schools at Antioch. 
Of a similar character were the school instituted at 
Edessa in the third century, and destroyed in 489, 
and the school afterwards established at Nisibis^ by 
the Nestorians, in its stead; both of which were in 
Mesopotamia. To these schools succeeded, at a later 
date, the cathedral and monastic schools, especially 
among the western Christians, who, as late as the 
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dxth ottitury, made use of the heathen schools, and 
had never established catechetical schools even at 
Borne. See Schools. 

CATECHISM, a book which contains the prin- 
ciples and first instructionB to be oommunicated in 
any branch of knowledge, particularly in religion. 
In modem times the woi^ has been applied more 
freely than formerly. Thus we see catechisms of 
chemistry, history, and in France caiechiime dt8 gena 
de hon sens (a satim), ca^eckUme du ban ton, &c. The 
word is derived from the Greek Icatiched, I sound, 
that is, into the ears of the person to be instructed. 
The word, however, is chiefly used to denote the 
books that contain the religious instruction which 
any sect deems most important to be taught to the 
children and the people in a popular and easy form, 
generally in the form of question and answer. In 
the Catholic Church each bishop has the right to 
make a catechism for his diocese. But in modem 
times their catechisms are generally a pretty close 
copy of the one drawn up by the Council of Trent, 
of which an English translation was published in 
London (1687), ^permissu auperiorum,' under the pa- 
tronage of James II. Among Protestants the cate- 
chism of Luther acquired great celebrity, and con- 
tinues to be used in (lemiany, where regular instruc- 
tion in religion during a certain period prescribed j 
by law must precede the confirmation, which takes I 
place between the thirteenth year of age and I 
the seventeenth. Clergymen, however, in some ^ 
parts of that country have been allowed to publish : 
and use their own catechisms; and it is a matter of ; 
interest to observe how the different philosophical . 
schools of Germany have influenced the tone of the j 
catechisms by their various systems. Some which 
we have seen were books of 300 pages, and rather , 
philosophical systems, supported by numerous quota- 1 
tions from the Bible, them simple catechisms. Such { 
catechisms, however, are going out of use. The 
catechetical mode of giving instruction had much 
declined previous to the Keformation, when it was i 
revived, and numerous catechisms sprang up. Calvin I 
wrote one, which, however, never became so popular 
as Luther’s. In England, soon after the reformed 
religion was established there, a short catechism was 
introduced consisting of the creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the decalogue, to which a few cautious explana- 
tory passages were added about 1649, it is supposed 
by Archbishop Cranmer. A Shorte Catechisme 
or Playne Instruction, conteynynge the Summe of I 
Christian Leaminge, sett fourth by the King’s Ma- ^ 
iesties Authoritie for all Scholemaisters to teach, was | 
the work which closed the labours of the reformers I 
in the reign of Edward VI., whose name it commonly . 
bears. It was printed both in Latin and in English 
in 1558, and may fairly be considered as containing 
the sense of the Church of England then established. 
The catechism of the English Church now in use, and 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, was based 
on the earlier ones, being drawn up after the primi- 
tive manner by way of question and answer. The 
questions and answers relative to the sacraments 
were subjoined at the revision of the liturgy in the 
beginning of the reign of James I. It consists of 
five parts, viz.: 1. The doctrine of the Christian 
covenant; 2. The articles of belief; S. The com- 
mandments ; 4. The duty and eflBcacy of prayer; 
and 5. The nature and end of the holy sacraments. 
This catechism is generally accepted by all sections 
of the Anglican Church, but an additional question 
and answer have been inserted by the Irish Church 
bearing on the doctrine of the eucharist. Some 
alterations have also been made by the Episcopal 
Church in America. The catechism of the Church 
of Scotland is that agreed on by the Assembly of 


Divines at Westminster, with the assistance of com- 
missioners from the Church of Scotland, and ap- 
proved of by the General Assembly in the year 1648. 
What is called the Shorter Catechism is merely an 
abridgment of the Larger, and is the one in most 
common use. In France some of the catechisms 
have exhibited plain marks of political influence. 
The catechism of the first French Empire, for in- 
stance, explicitly states in what light Napoleon L 
and his family were to be regarded. 

CATECHU, also called terra Japonica and Cutrh, 
an extract prepared from the wood and the green 
fruit of the Acacia catechu and of several other trees 
of the same family which grow in the East Indies, 
principally in Bengal. There are three sorts of 
catechu. The first, Bombay catechu, is in square 
pieces of a reddish-brown colour, friable, of a uni- 
form texture, fracture uneven, of a specific gravity 
of about I'Sk The second, Bcwjai. catechu, is in 
round pieces, of the weight of 3 or 4 ounces, of a 
deep chocolate colour internally, and resembling 
iron rust externally, more friable, of the specific gra- 
vity of 1*28. The third kind, catechu in masses, is 
in irregular pieces of 2 or 3 ounces, of a reddish- 
brown colour, shining, homogeneous, and wrap|)ed 
up in large-nerved leaves. Those three kinds of cat- 
echu are iniKlorous, of an astringent taste at first, but 
soon after sweet and agreeable; at least this is the 
case with the first and last sort. Terra Japonica is 
the name which was applied to the siibstance when 
it was first imported from Japan as an astringent 
earth. Catechu is largely used in tanning leather, 
and a yellow colouring matter, obtained from it by 
nitric acid, is employed in dyeing wool and silk. 
Catechu consists of catechin, a white crystalline 
silky powder, and catechu-tazinic acid, a variety of 
tannin. 

CATECHUMENS is a name which was applied 
to those converted Jews and heathens in the first 
ages of the church who were to receive baptism, had 
a particular place in the church, but were not per- 
mitted to be present at the celebration of the sacra- 
ment. Afterwards it was applied to those young 
Christians who, for the first time, wished to partake 
of this ordinance, and for this pur|)OHe went through 
a preparatory course of instruction. 

CATEGORY, in logic, an assemblage of all the 
beings contained under any genus or kind ranged in 
order. Metaphysicians distribute all beings, ^ the 
objects of our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera 
or classes, which classes the Greeks call categories, 
and the Latins predicaments. The ancients, follow - 
I ing Aristotle, generally make ten categories. Under 
I the first all substances are comprised, and all ac- 
! cidents or attributes under the nine last, viz. qiuin' 
tity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, place, 
aUuatum, and habit. This arrangement, however, is 
now almost excluded. Descartes thought that all 
nature may be better considered under these seven 
divisions — spirit, matter, quantity, substance, figure, 
motion, and rest. Others make but two categories, 
substance and attribute, or subject and accident; or 
three, accident being divided into the inherent and 
circumstantial. The arrangement of the ten cate- 
^ries was borrowed from the Pythagorean school. 
It is said to have been invented by Archytas of Ta- 
rentum. From him it passod to Plato (who, how- 
ever, admitted only five categories — substance, iden- 
tity, diversity, motwn, and rest), and from Plato to 
Aristotle. The Stoics held four--^ii^Vcte, qualities, 
independent circumstances, relative circumstances. 
The term categories is applied by J. S. Mill to the 
most general heads under which everything that may 
be asserted of any subject may be arranged. Oi 
these five are recognized by Mill; namely, existence. 
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oo-existeuoe» se^ence or succession, causation, and 
resemblance. This arrangement affords a general 
classification of all possible propositions, which must 
thus either affirm or deny the existence of one or 
more things or attributes, the co-existence, sequence, 
or resemblance of two or more things or attributes, 
or must affirm or deny that one thing is the cause of 
another. Causation, however, is regarded by him 
only as a peculiar case of succession, so that the five 
categories of Mill may be considered to be reduced to 
four, causation l>eing omitted. For the categories of 
Kant, see Kant. 

CATENARY, that curve which is fonned by a 
cord when allowed to hang freely betwen two points. 
A knowledge of the projierties of this curve is of 
essential service to the civil engineer, since it has 
been found the liest suited for domes, and is also the 
curve assumed by the chains of a suK|)ension-bridge. 
CATERPILLAR. See Butterfly. 

CATGUT is made from the intestines of different 
quadrupeds, particularly those of sheep. The manu- 
facture is chiefly carried on in Italy and France. 
The texture from which it is made is that which 
anatomists call the musndar coaty which is carefully 
separated fnmi the peritoneal and mucous mem- 
branes. After a tedious process of steeping, scour- 
ing, fermenting, inflating, &c., the material is twist- 
ed, rubbed with horse-hair cords, fumigated with 
burning sulphur to imjirove its colour, and dried. 
Cords of different size, and strength, and delicacy, 
are obtained from <lifferent domestic animals. The 
intestine is sometimes cut into uniform strips, with 
an instrument made for the purpose. To prevent 
offensive effluvia during the process, and tc> get rid of 
the oily matter, the French make use of an alkaline 
liquid called eau de Jarelle. Catgut for stringed in- 
struments, as violins and harps, is made principally in 
Rome and Naples. For the smallest violin strings 
three thicknesses are use<l ; for the largest seven ; 
and for the largest bass-viol strings 120. It is well 
known that the membranes of lean animals are 
tougher than those in a high-fed condition, and there 
can l>e no doubt that from the lean and small- 
sized Italian sheep strings superior to all others are 
produced. In Naples, whence the l>eat treble strings, 
commonly called Jioman, are obtained, there are large 
manufactories of this article. 

CATHARI, a denomination which was applied, 
from the middle of the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century to several sects, that appeared first in Ijom- 
bardy, and afterwards in other countries of the West, 
and which were violently persecuted on account of 
their Manichean tenets and usages. As they origi- 
nated in Bulgaria they were sometimes teimed Bui’ 
ffainans^ whence arose the French term of abuse, 
Bougres. Sometimes, in token of their contemptible- 
neem as men of the lowest class, they were called 
Palartnu or Patarines, from Pataria, a region of bad 
reputation near Milan ; sometimes Puhlicaus or Poj>- 
elUeSy and in the Low Countries Piphles. But the 
name by which they chose to be known was Cathari^ 
from Greek kaiha/roi the pure. 

The religious views and practice of the sects com- 
prehended under this name differed much, according 
to the age and country in which they appeared, and 
according to the spirit of their leaders ; but they all 
agreed in an obstinate resistance to Catholicism, and 
in the following points of doctrine and religious life. 
— In common with the old Manicheans, but without 
esteeming Manes a prophet, they entertained an 
aversion to the mixture of Judaism in Christianity, 
professed the dualism couched in scriptural language, 
which places the devil nearly on a level with God, 
and entertained the conceit of a hi^ moral perfec- 
tion. The influence of Arian and Platonic notions 


was conspicuous in their explanations of the doctrint 
of the Trinity, which defined the Father to be the 
unity of the divine will, the Son or Logos to be his 
first thought, and the Spirit to be their common ope- 
ration. The merit of the Redeemer they believed 
to consist more in his example than in his expiatory 
death, and built their hopes of happiness, for the 
consummation of which a resurrection of the body 
did not apjiear to them requisite, on their own vir- 
tue. They regarded the exaltation of the soul over 
the mortal nature, so as to become wholly absorbed 
in mystical contemplation, as the highest stage iu 
religious life. They despised the mass and si^lar 
ceremonies as mere vanity. The adoration of the 
cross, of saints, and relics, together with all arbitrary 
penances, they deemed i^e superstition. Tlie daily 
blessing of their meats and drinks they esteemed 
equivalent to the celebration of the eucharist. The 
im{K)sition of the hands of spotless teachers served 
for the communication of the Spirit, for baptism, and 
as a pledge of the forgiveness of sins. Deep devo- 
tion of the heart in prayer, and a life of purity, con- 
nected with abstinence from sexual pleasure, and from 
the use of stimulating food, were their exercises of piety. 
They insisted on the restoration of the apostolic sim- 
plicity, and the literal fulfilment of the precepts of the 
New Testament, which they read, indeed, with assid- 
uity, but frecjuently misunderstood. In an age when 
the heartless subtleties of dialectics, the mechanical 
administration of divine worship, and the scandalous 
morals of the clergy, widened more and more the 
breach between religion and the Established Church, 
such doctrines and maxims necessarily met with ap- 
probation. llie piety and morality at which most 
of the separatists diligently aimed, the charm of 
their secret connection, and the high intelligence of 
things sacred to which they made claim, and the 
moving power of their simple worship, procured 
them many adherents, and those not from the com- 
mon people mendy. They were joined by the dis- 
contented of all classes, even by the clergy and 
nobles ; and in the rude state of the existing political 
constitutions, amid the confusion of civil wars and 
ecclesiastical controversy, their congregations, with 
little mutual connection, were able to pursue for years 
their quiet course. But these sects were not free 
from corniptions. The nocturnal assemblies, the 
community of goods, the homeless, roving life (on 
account of which several of them were called PoMa- 
geH^ Pa8»(Kjint)^ and the contempt of the marriage 
state gave rise, in many cases, since they pennitted 
the two sexes to live together, to gross immoralities; 
and the mystery in which they enveloped their re- 
ligious exercises sometimes served to conceal the 
errors of an unbridled fanaticism. But when the 
old denominations became disgraced by such errors 
new leaders gave rise to new sects, and imparted a 
fresh impulse to the once excited spirit of separation. 
From this originated the excitements occasioned 
among the people of France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
by Peter Bruys, and Henry and Arnold of Brescia, 
in the twelfth century, which introduced the nainef 
PetrobrusianSf IlewricianSf and Arneldista. See Ar- 
nold OF Brescia. 

The ecclesiastical authority now became zealous in 
searching out and punishing heretics; so that these 
new but unconnected classes of Cathari soon became 
extinct. The older Cathari, Publicans, Patarenes, 
&c., had the prudence, wherever they were settled, 
to adhere publicly to the Catholic Church, and to 
hold their private meetings in the night. ITiey even 
allowed memlxirs to have recourse before the spiritual 
courts to an apparent recantation; but the attention 
of these authorities being once excited, and the popes 
carrying on the persecution of the heretics by their 
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9 W 11 legates, and establishing the horrible Inquisition 
in the thirtmth century, the utmost secrecy in the 
performance of religious exercises no longer afforded 
security to these heterodox believers. The fate of 
the Albigenses, who were mainly Cathaii, finally pro- 
duced the overthrow of all this family of se^ in 
the thirteenth century. The Waldenses alone, who 
were unjustly confounded with the Cathari, escaped. 

CATHARINE I., Empress of Russia. The early 
history of this remarkable woman is uncertain. 
According to some accounts she was the daughter 
of a Swedish officer named Rabe, who died shortly 
after she was bom; according to others her father 
was a Catholic peasant in Lithuania, by name 
Samuelf for he had (as is frequently the case there) 
no family name. It is said that she was bom in 
1686, named Martlia^ and placed by her poor parents 
in the service of a Lutheran clergyman named Daut 
at Roop, in the circle of Riga. She then removed to 
Harienburg, a small village in the circle of Wenden, 
and entered the service of a clergyman named Gliick^ 
who caused her to be instructed in the Lutheran reli- 
gion. Here she was mamed to a Swedish dragfion. 
Rut a few days after he was obliged to repair to the 
field, and the Russians, within a short )>eriod, took 
Marienburg in 1702. Martha fell into the hands of 
General Tcheremetieff, who relin< pushed her to Prince 
MeiizikofiP. While in his jKissession she was seen by 
Peter the Great, who made her his mistress. She 
became a proselyte to the Greek Church, and assumed 
the name of Catharine Alexiewna. In 1708 and 
1709 she bore the emperor the Princesses Anna and 
Elizabeth, the first of whom became the Duchess of 
Holstein by marriage, and mother of Peter III. 
The second became Empress of Russia. In 1712 the 
emperor publicly acicnowledged Catharine as his 
wife. She was subse(|uently proclaimed empress, 
and crowned in Moscow in 1724. Besides the 
daughters alnjve named she bore the emf)eror five 
more children, all of whom died early. The Prin- 
cesses Anna and Elizabeth were declared legitimate. 
By her kindness, and above all by her intelligence, 
she gained possession of the heari of the emperor. 
When Peter, with his army, seemed irreparably lost 
on the Pruth in 1711 Catharine endeavoured to win 
over the grand vizier; and having succeeded, by 
bribing his confidant with her jewels, she disclosed 
her plan to the emperor, who gave it his approbation, 
and was soon relieved. She afterwards received 
many proofs of the gratitude of her husband. Peter 
even deemed her worthy of being his successor. 
But in the latter part of 1724 she fell under his 
displeasure. Her chamberlain Moens, with whom 
she was suspected of being on too intimate terms, 
was beheaded on pretence that he ha<l been bribed 
by the enemies of Russia. Menzikoif, who had 
always manifested much attachment to her, had now 
been in disgrace for some time, and Peter had very 
frequent attacks of bodily pain, with intervals only 
marked by dreadful explosions of rage. These 
circumstances made Catharine’s situation critical, 
and her anticipations of the future must have been 
the more melancholy, as the emperor had uttered 
some threats of a change in the succession to her 
disadvantage. To prevent such an event she ap]>lied 
to Menzikoif; and by the prudence of Jagusc^ski, 
who then enjoyed the favour of Peter, and whom 
she gained over, a reconciliation was effected with 
the emperor, llie empress and the favourite were 
labouring to confirm their improving prospects when 
Peter the Great died, Jan. 28, 1725. Catharine, 
Menzikoff, and Jaguschinski considered it uecessaiy 
to keep the death of the emperor a secret until, by 
judicious arrangements, they had secured the succes- 
lion of the tl^ne to the empress. Theophanes, 


archbishop of Plesoow, swore before the people and 
troops that Peter on his death-bed had declared 
Catharine alone worthy to succeed him in the govern- 
ment. She was then proclaimed Empress and autocrat 
of all the Russias, and the oath of allegiance to her 
was taken anew. At first the cabinet pursued the 
plans of Peter, and, under MenzikofTs management, 
the administration was conducted with considerable 
ability. But the pernicious infiuence of favourites 
was soon felt, and great errors crept into the admin- 
istration. Catharine died suddenly on the 17th of 
May, 1727, in the forty -second year of her age. Her 
death was probably hastened by exctjss in the use of 
ardent spirits. 

CATHARINE II., Empress of Russia, a woman 
of remarkable ability, was Ix^rn at Stettin, 2d May, 
1729, where her father, Christian Augustus, prince 
of Amhalt-Zerbst, and Prussian field-marshal, was 
governor. Her name was originally Sophia Augusta. 
The Empress Elizal)eth, at the instigation of Frederick 
II., chose her for the wife of Peter, her nephew, whom 
she appointed her successor. The young princess 
accompanied her mother to Russia, where she joined 
the Greek Church, and adopted the name of OatJuirine 
Alexievnia, given to her by the empress. The marriage 
was celebrated Sept. Ist, 1745. It was not a happy 
one, but Catharine found relief in the improvement of 
her mind. She was endowed with uncommon strength 
of character; but the ardour of her temperament 
and the ill-treatment of her husband led her into 
errors which had the most injurious influence on her 
whole political life. Amongst the friends of her 
husi)and Count Soltikoff was distinguished for talent 
and the graces of his person. He attracted the 
attention of Catharine, and an intimate connection 
between them was the consequence. When Soltikoff, 
who was employed in foreign embassies, grew indif- 
ferent to Catharine, a young Pole, Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowski, celebrated both for Ms good and ill 
fortime, gained the affections of the grand princess. 
Their intimacy was known to the emi>re88, but did 
not apj)ear to ffisplease her ; and it was at her recom- 
mendation that Augustus III. appointed Poniatowski 
his ambassador at the court of St. T'etersburg. This 
connection created alarm at Paris. France, at that 
time at war with Britain, had formed a secret treaty 
with Austria, and drawn Russia into the same. 
Poniatowski was known to be a warm adherent of 
Britain, and it was feared that through his influence 
with the princess he might prejudice Elizabeth against 
France; and L<iuis XV. endeavoured induce the 
King of Poland to recall him. In January, 1762, 
Elizal^th died, and Peter HI. ascended the throne. 
The emperor now became still more alienated from 
his wife. Peter lived in the greatest dissipation, and 
on such intimate terms with a lady of the court, 
named Elizabeth Woronzoff, that it w'as generally 
thought that he would repudiate Catharine and 
marry his mistress. The empi’ess, therefore, was 
obliged to take measures for her personal security. 
At the same time Peter grew continually more and 
more uni)opular with his subjects, owing to his blind 
predilection for the Prussian military discipline, his 
politics, and the faults of his character. This led to 
a conspiracy, at the head of which were the hetman 
Count Rasmnowski, Count Panin, the enterprising 
Princess Daschkoff, and a young officer of the guards, 
Gregory Orloff, who, since Poniatowski’ s departure, 
had taken his place in Catharine’s affections. All 
those who were dissatisfied, or who expected to gain 
by a change, joined this conspiracy. Panin and the 
greater part of the conspirators were actuated only 
by the desire to place the youthful Paul on the 
throne, under the guardianship of the empress and 
a council of the empire. But this plan was changed 
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through the influence of the OrlofFs. The guards 
were the Brst to swear allegiance to tibie empress on 
her presenting herself to them at Feterhoff on the 
morning of jSy 9, 1762; and Alexei Orloff prevailed 
on Teplow, who was afterwards appointed senator, 
to read at the Kazan church, instead of the proclama- 
tion of the conspirators in favour of the young prince, 
one announcing the elevation of Catharine to the 
throne. Peter died a few days after in prison. The 
accusation against Catharine of having contributed 
to hasten this event is without foundation. The 
young, ambitious princess, neglected by her husband, 
whom she did not respect, remained passive on the 
occasion, yielded to circumstances, which were, it is 
true, propitious to her, and consoled herself for an 
event which she could not remedy. She knew how 
to gain the affections of the people by flattering their 
vanity; showed great respect for their religion; caused 
herself to be crowned at Moscow with great pomp; 
devoted herself to the promotion of agriculture and 
commerce, and the creation of a naval force; improved 
the laws; and showed the greatest activity in the 
administration of the internal as well as the external 
affairs of Russia. A year after her ascension to the 
throne she forced the Courlanders to displace their 
new duke, Charles of Saxony, and to recall Biren, 
who was extremely odious to the nobles. After the 
death of Augustus III., king of Poland, she was the 
means of Stanislaus Poniatowski’s being crowned at 
Warsaw. But whilst she was forcing this king on 
the Poles, the number of the malcontents in her own 
empire increased, and several attempts against her 
life were made at St. Petersburg and Moscow. The 
oung Ivan (which see) was the person to whom the 
opes of the conspirators were directed; but his sudden 
death at the fortress of Schlusselburg overthrew the 
plans of the disaffected. After this the court of the 
empress was only disturbed from time to time by 
intrigues, in which gallantry and jwlitics went hand 
in hand, and which had no other object than to replace 
one favourite by another. In the midst of pleasure 
and dissipation Catharine did not neglect the improve- 
ment of the laws. Deputies from all the provinces 
met at Moscow. Tlie empress had herself prepared 
instructions for their conduct, which were read at 
the first session; but it was impossible for so many 
different nations to understand each other, or to 
subject to the same laws. In the first sessions the 
emancipation of the peasants was proposed. This 
alone would have been sufficient to cause a bloody 
revolution. Catharine, who presided at the debates, 
and received from the assembly the title of moHutr of 
ike country f soon dismissed the discordant legislators. 
About this time France formed a party in Poland 
against Russia; but these attempts only served to 
accelerate Catharine’s plans. The war to which the 
Porte was instigated had the same result. The Turks 
were beaten. The Russian flag was victorious on 
the Greek seas; and on the banks of the Neva the plan 
was formed of re-establishing the republics of Sparta 
and Athens as a check to the Ottoman power. The 
advancement of Austrian troops into Poland inspired 
Catharine with the desire to aggrandize herself in 
this quarter. She therefore entered into an agree- 
ment for the division of the country with the courts 
of Berlin and Vienna in 1772, by which the govern- 
ments of Polotzk and Mohilev fell to her share, and 
she insured to herself exclusive influence in Poland 
by undertaking to guarantee the Polish constitution. 
At the same time she abandoned all her conquests, 
with the exception of Azoph, Taganrog, and Kin- 
bum, in the peace with the Porte, concluded at 
Kainardschi in 1774, but secured to herself the fre«* 
navigation of the Black Sea^ and stipulated for the 
independence of the Crimea. By this apparent inde- 


pendence the CUmea became, in fact, dependent on 
Catharine. This peace was as opportune as it was 
advantageous to Russia ; for in the third year of the 
war Moscow and several other cities were desolated 
by the plague ; and about the same time an adven- 
turer named Pugatscheff, assuming the name of 
Peter III., had excited a revolt in several provinces 
of Eastern Russi^ which was soon suppressed. At 
this time Potemkin exercised an unlimited influence 
over the empress. In 1784 he succeeded in conquer- 
ing the Crimea, to which he gave its ancient name 
of TauriSf and extended the confines of Russia to the 
Caucasus. Catharine u{>on this traversed the pro- 
vinces which had revolted under Pugatscheff, and 
navigated the Volga and Dnieper, taking greater 
interest in the expedition, as it was attended with 
some danger. She was desirous, likewise, of seeing 
Tauris. Potemkin turned this journey, which took 
place in 1787, into a triumphal mari:h. Throughout 
a distance of nearly 1 000 leagues nothing but feasts 
and spectacles of various l^ds were to be seen. 
Palaces were raised on barren heaths, to be inhabited 
! for a day. Villages and towns were built in the 
wildernesses, where a short time before the Tartars 
had fed their herds. An immense population ap- 
peared at every stef) — the picture of affluence and 
prosperity. A hundrod different nations paid homage 
to their sovereign. Catharine saw, at a distance, 
towns and villages, of which only the outward walls 
existed. She was surrounded by a multitude of 
people, who were conveyed on during the night, to 
afford her the same spectacle the following day. 
Two sovereigns visited her on her journey — the King 
of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus, and the emperor 
Joseph II. The latter renewed his promise, given 
at St. Petersburg, to assist her in her projects against 
the Turks. The result was a new Turkish war, 
which, by the Peace of Jassy (1792), ended not less 
favourably for Russia than the first. The power of 
Russia was also increased by the war with Sweden 
which terminated in 1790, and by the two last parti- 
tions of Poland and the incorporation of Courland. 
Catharine took no part in the war against France, 
though she broke off all connection with the French 
republic, actively assisted the emigrants, and entered 
into an alliance with England against France. She 
likewise made war against Persia, and, as some his- 
torians assure us, entertained the project of destroy- 
ing the power of the English in Bengal, when a fit 
of apoplexy put an end to her life, Nov. 17, 1796. 

Catharine II. has been equally censured and 
praised. With all the weakness of her sex, and with 
a love of pleasure carried to licentiousness, she com- 
bined the firmness and talent of a powerful sovereign. 
Two passions were predominant with her until her 
death, love and ambition. She was never without 
her favourite, yet she never lost sight of her dignity. 
She was distinguished for activity, working with her 
ministers, writing letters to Voltaire and Diderot, 
and signing an order to attack the Turks, or to occupy 
Poland, in the same breath. She favoured distin- 
guished authors, and was particularly partial to the 
French. At Paris she had a literary agent (Baron 
Grimm). She several times invited Voltaire to her 
court, proposed to D’Alembert to finish the Encyclo- 
pesdia at St. Petersburg, and to undertake the educa- 
tion of the grand-duke. Diderot visited her at her 
request, and she often allowed him the privilege of 
familiar conversation with her. By these means she 
gained the favour of the literati of Euro{>e, who 
called her the greatest of rulers ; and, in fact, she 
was not without claims to this title. She protected 
commerce, improved the laws, dug canals, founded 
towns, hospitf^, and coUe^ PaUas and others 
Ravelled at her expense. Sue endeavoured to put t 
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itop to the abnaet which had crept Into the admini- 
ftratlon of the different departments of govemmcmt ; 
but she began without being able to finish. Civiliza- 
tion advanced but slowly in Russia under her reign; 
and her anxiety to enlighten her subjects ceased 
when she began to entertain the idea that the French 
revolution 1^ been brought about by the progress 
of civilization. Laws, colonies, schook, manufac- 
tures, hospitals, canids, towns, fortifications, every- 
thing was commenced, but frequently left unfinished 
for want of means. See Tooke’s Life of Catharine II. 
and Herzen’s M^moirra de Tlmp^ratrice Catharine II. 
(London, 1869). 

CATHARINE, St., a vii^ of Alexandria who, 
according to Catholic tradition, suffered martyrdom 
early in the third century. She is represented with 
a piece of a wheel; and the legend of her marriage 
with Christ has Injen painted by several of the first 
masters. Correggio’s Catharine, in Dresden, is beau- 
tiful. — There are two other St. Catharines mentioned. 
— The knights of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai are 
an ancient military order, instituted for the protec- 
tion of the pilgrims who came to visit the tomb of St. 
Catharine on this mountain. In Russia the order of 
St. Catharine is a distinction for ladies, instituted by 
Catharine, wife of Peter the Great, in memory of his 
signal escape from the Turks in 1711. 

CATHARINE DE’ MEDICI, wUe of Heniy II., 
king of France, Ixjm at Florence in 1519, the only 
daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici, duke of IJrbino, and 
the niece of Pope Clement VII. Francis I. con- 
sented that his son Henry should marry her only 
because he did not believe she ever would ascend the 
throne, and because he was in great want of money, 
with which Lorenzo could furnish him. The marriage 
was celebrated at Marseilles in 1538. Catharine 
was equally gifted with beauty and talents, and had 
cultivated her taste for the fine arts in Florence; but 
at the same time imbibed the perverted principles 
of politics then prevailing in Italy, lliese, consist- 
ing in a constant [iractice of cabal, intrigues, and 
treachery, are particularly injurious in the govern- 
ment of large empires. Catharine’s ambition was 
uubounded. She sacrificed France and her children 
to the passion for ruling ; but she never aimed stead- 
ily at one great end, and had no profound views of 
policy. The situation in which she was placed, on 
her arrival at the French court, gave her great 
opportunity to perfect herself in ^e art of dissimu- 
lation. She flattered alike the Duchess d’Etampes, 
the mistress of the king, and Diana de Poitiers, the 
mistress of her own husband, though these two ladies 
hated each other. From her apparent indifference 
she might have been supposed inclined to shun the 
tumult of public affairs; but when the death of 
Henry II. in 1559 made her mistress of herself, she 
plunged her children in a whirl of pleasures, partly 
to enervate them by dissipation, partly from a natu- 
ral inclination towiuds prodigality ; and in the midst 
of these extravagances cruel and bloody measures 
were executed, the memory of which still midces men 
shudder. Her authority was limited under the reign 
of Francis II., her eldest son, who, in consequence of 
his marriage with the unfortimate Mary Stuart, was 
entirely devoted to the party of the Guises. Jealous 
of a power she did not exercise, Catharine then de- 
cided to favour the Protestants. If it had not been 
for her patronage, by which the ambition of the 
chiefs of the Huguenots was stimulated, the conflict- 
ing religious op^ons in France never would have 
caused such lasting civil wars. Catharine felt herself 
embarrassed by uiis indulgence towards the inno- 
vators, when the death of Francis II. placed the reins 
of government, during the minority of Charles IX., 
In her hands. Wavering between the Guises on one 


side, who had put themselves at the head of the 
Catholics, and Cond^ and Coligny on the other, who 
had become very powerful by the aid of the Pro- 
testants, she was constantly obliged to resort to in- 
trigues, which failed to procure her as much power 
as she might easily have gained by openness of con- 
duct. Despised by all parties, but consoled if she 
could deceive them ; taking arms only to treat, and 
never treating without preparing the materials for a 
new civil war, she brought Charles IX., when he be- 
came of age, into a situation in which he must either 
make the royal authority subordinate to a powerful 
party, or cause part of his subjects to be massacred, 
in the hope, at l^st a doubtful one, of subduing fac- 
tion. The massacre of St. Bartholomew (see Bab- 
tholomew’b Day, St.) was her work. She induced 
the king to practise a dissimulation foreign to his 
character; and as often as he evinced a disposition 
to free himself from a dependence of which he 
was ashamed, she knew how to prevent him, by 
the fear and jealousy which she excited in him 
by favouring his brother Henry. After the death 
of (Varies IX. Catharine became again regent 
of the kingdom, till the return of Henry III., then 
king of Poland. She contributed to the many mis- 
fortunes of his reign, by the measures which she had 
adopted previously to its commencement, and by the 
intrigues in which she was uninterruptedly engaged. 
At her death, in 1589, France was in a state of com- 
plete dismeml)erment. The religious contests were in 
reality very indifferent to her. llie consequences she 
was not able to conceive. She was ready to risk life 
for the gratification of her ambition. She was equally 
artful in uniting her adherents, and in promoting dis- 
sension among her adversaries. To those who directed 
her attention to the prodigal expenditure of the public 
treasure, she used to say, Due must live.’ Her exam- 
ple contributed greatly to promote the corruption of 
morals which prevailed in her time. Her manners, 
however, were elegant, and she took a lively interest 
in the sciences and arts. She procured valuable 
manuscripts from Greece and Italy, and caused the 
Tuileries and the Hotel de Soissons to be built. In 
the provinces, also, several castles were erected bv 
her order, distinguished for the beauty of their archi- 
tecture, in an age when the principles of the art were 
still unknown in France. She had two daughters, 
Elizabeth, married to Philip II. of Spain in 1559, 
and Margaret of V alois, married to Henry of Navarre, 
afterward Henry IV. 

CATHARINE OF ARRAGON, Queen of Eng- 
land, the youngest daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon 
and Isabella of Castile, was bom in 1483 or 1485. 
In 1501 she was married to Arthur, prince of Wales, 
son of Henry VII. Her husband dying al)out five 
months after, the king, unwilling to return her dowry, 
caused her to be contracted to his remaining son, 
Hemy, and a dispensation was procured from the 
pope for that purpose. In his fifteenth year the 
prince made a public protest against the marriage; 
but at length yielding to the representations of ^ 
council, he consented to ratify the contract, and on 
his accession to the throne in 1509 was crowned with 
her. — ^The inequality of their ages and the capricious 
disposition of Henry were circumstances very adverse 
to the durability of their union, and it seems surpris- 
ing that Cathaime should have acquired and retained 
an ascendency over the affections of the king for 
nearly twenty years. The want of male issue, how- 
ever, proved a source of disquietude to him, and 
scruples, real or pretended, at lengto arose in his 
mind oonoeming the legality of their union, which 
were greatly enmroed by a growing passion for Anne 
Boleyn, one of the queen’s maids of honour. He 
made application to Rome for a divorce fron 
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Ofttharine. An encouraging answer was returned, 
and a dispensation promised, it being the interest of 
the pope to favour the English kmg. Overawed, 
however, by the power of the Emperor Charles V., 
Catharine’s nephew, the conduct of the pontiff be- 
came embarrassed and hesitating. Catharine, mean- 
while, conducted herself with gentleness and firmness, 
and could not in any way be induced to consent to 
an act which would render her daughter illegitimate, 
and stain her with the imputation of incest. Being 
«.ited before the papal legates. Cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio, in 1529, she declared that she would not 
submit her cause to their judgment, but appealed to 
the court of Home ; which declaration was declared 
contumacious. The subterfuges of the pope at length 
induced the king to decide the affair for himself ; and 
the resentment expressed on this occasion by the 
court of Home provoked him to throw off his sub- 
mission to it, and declare himself head of the Eng- 
lish church — an act of royal caprice more important 
than most in history. In 1582 he married Anne 
Boleyn; u|H)n which Catharine, no longer considered 
queen of England, retired to Ampthill in Bedford- 
shire. Cranmer, now raised to the primacy, pro- 
nounced the sentence of divorce, notwithstanding 
which, Catharine still persisted in maintaining her 
claiins. She died in January, 1536. Shortly before 
her death she wrote a letter to the king, reconmiend- 
ing their daughter (afterwards Queen Mary) to his 
protection, praying for the salvation of his soul, and 
assuring him of her forgiveness and unabated affec- 
tion. llie pathos of this epistle is said to have 
drawn tears from Henry. He had never presumed 
to call the virtues of his injured wife in question, and 
she certainly acted thri>ughout with eminent dignity 
and consistency. Several devotional treatises have 
been attributed to Catharine, which belong to Queen 
Catharine Parr. 

CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA, wife of Charles 
n., king of England, and daughter of John IV., king 
of Portugal, was bom in 1638. In 1661 she married 
Charles II., in whose court she long endured all the 
neglect and mortiffcation to which his dissolute con- 
duct necessarily ex]) 08 ed her, and which became still 
more galling from her having no children; still she 
conducted herself with great equanimity, and after 
the death of Charles, received much attention and 
respect. In 1693 she returned to Portugal, where, 
in 1704, she was made regent by her brotlier, Don 
Pedro, whose increasing infirmities rendered retire- 
ment necessary. In this situation Catharine showed 
considerable abilities, carrying on the war against 
Spain with great firmness and success. She died in 
1705. 

CATHARINE OF FRANCE, Queen of England, 
youngest child of Charles VI. and Isabella of Bava- 
ria, was bom in 1401, and in 1420 was married to 
Henry V. of England, who was then declared suc- 
cessor to the crown of France. To this prince she 
bore Henry VI., crowned in his cradle king of both 
countries. After the death of Henry, in 1422, 
(Catharine privately married Owen llieodore, or 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman of small fortune, but 
descended from the ancient British princes. By this 
marriage she had two sous, the eldest of whom, Ed- 
mund, earl of Richmond, by a marriage with Mar- 
garet Beaufort, of the legitimated branch of Lancas- 
ter, became father of Henry VII. and founder of 
the house of Tudor. Catharine was treated with 
some rigour on the discovery of her second marriage, 
and died in the prime of life in 1438. 

CATHARINE PARR, sixth and last wife of 
Henry VIIL, was the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Parr of Kendal, and was at an early age distin- 
guished for her learning and good sense. She was 


first married to Edward Bnrghe, and secondly to 
John Neville, lord Latimer, and after hk death at- 
tracted the notice of Henry VIII., whose queen she 
became in 1543. Her zealous encouragement of the 
reformed religion excited the anger and jealousy 
of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, the Chancellor 
Wriothesley, and others of the Catholic faction, who 
conspired to ruin her with the king. Taking advan- 
tage of one of his moments of irritation, they accused 
her of heresy and treason, and prevailed upon the 
king to sign a warrant for her committal to the 
Tower. This being accidentally discovered to her, 
she repaired to the king, who began to sound her 
opinions. Aware of his purpose she humbly replied, 
‘that on such topics she always referred herself tc 
the wisdom of his majesty, as he, under God, was 
her only supreme head and governor here on earth.’ 
‘Not so, by St. Mary, Kate,’ replied Henry; ‘you 
are, as we take it, become a doctor, to instruct, and 
not to be instructed by us.’ Catharine judiciously 
replied that she only objected in order to be bene- 
fited by his superior learning and knowledge. ‘ Is it 
so, sweetheart?’ said the king; ‘and tended your 
arguments to no worse end? Then are we perfect 
friends again.’ After the death of the king she 
espoused the Lord-admiral Sir Thomas Seymour, 
uncle to Edward VI.; but this connection involved 
her in troubles and difficulties. She died in child- 
bed in 1548, not without suspicion of poison. She 
was a zealous promoter of the Reformation. Among 
her pajHjrs, after her death, was found a composition 
entitled, Queen Catharine Parr’s Lamentations of a 
Sinner bewailing the Ignorance of her Blind Ijife; 
a contrite meditation on the years she had passed in 
Catholic fasts and pilgrimages. It was published 
with a preface by Lord Burleigh, in 1548. In her 
lifetime she published a volume of Prayers or Me- 
ditations, wherein the Mind is stirred patiently to 
Suffer all Afflictions here, and to set at nought the 
vaine Prosperitie of this Worlde, and also to long for 
the everlasting Felicitee. Many of her letters have 
also been printed. 

CATHCART. — 1. William Shaw, Earl op, was 
the son of Baron Cathcart of (’athcart, in the coimty 
of Renfrew, and bom on 17th September, 1755. He 
studied at Glasgow College, then entered the army, 
and served with distinction first in the American war 
and afterwards in the campaigns against the French 
republic in Flanders and Germany. In 1801 he was 
made lieutenant-general, and in 1803 commander-in- 
chief for Ireland. In 1807 he was appointed com- 
mander of the land forces in the expe^tion a^amst 
C'Openhagen, and was created a viscount for his ser- 
vices on this occasion. In 1812 he proceeded to 
Russia as minister-plenipotentiary, joined the Em- 
peror Aexander at the head -quarters of the Russian 
army, and accompanied him through the campaigns 
of 1813-14. He entered Paris with the allied sove- 
reigns, and was present at the Congress of Vienna. 
The same year he was created an earl. Subsequent 
to this he resided for several years at St. Petersburg 
as ambassador to the Russian court. He died at his 
seat of Cartside, near Glasgow, on 17th June, 1843. 

2. Charles Mdrrat, Earl op, eldest son of 

the foregoing, and formerly known as Lord Greenock, 
was bom on 21st Dec. 1783, served under Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, was in 1880 
created a major-general, and in 1851 appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in Canada. He died in July, 1859. 
8. Sib Gkoboe, younger brother of the forego- 
ing, was bom in London on 12th May, 1794, and 
educated at Eton and Edinburgh. He entered the 
2d Life Guards in 1810, accompanied his father as 
(Utachi to Russia, and subsequently acted as aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo. In 
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1828 he WM made lieutenant-oolonel, and served for 
several years in Nova Scotia and the West Indies. 
In 1884 he retired on half-pay, but in 1837, on the 
outbreak of the commotions in Canada, was appointed 
to the command of the troops 8. of the St. Lawrence, 
and rendered important services in quelling the re- 
volt. In 1844 he received the honorary appointment 
of governor of the Tower of London, and in 1852 was 
made governor at the Cape of Grood Hope. In this 
capacity he displayed great energy and military 
abilities in the measures by which he subdued the 
Caffre insurrection. Immediately thereafter he re- 
turned to England, where he was appointed to the 
command of a division in the expedition to the Cri- 
mea. He fell fighting bravely at the battle of Ink- 
ermann, on 5th November, 1854. Sir Greorge Cath- 
cart is the author of an interesting work entitled, 
Commentaries on the War in XtusBia and Germany 
in 1812 and 1813 (London, 1850). 

CATHEDRAL, the Episcopal church of a dio- 
cese. The word is derived from the Greek kcUhedraf 
a seat or bench. From the early times of the Christ- 
ian church the bishop presided m the presbytery or 
the assembly of priests. He was seated on a chair, 
a little higher than that of the others. The whole 
meeting of priests was called cathedra; and at a 
later period, when Christians were allowed to build 
churches, this name was applied to the Episcopal 
churches, and the name basilica to the particular 
churches erected in honour of a saint or a martyr. 
In the middle ages the cathedral received the form 
of the cross. We subjoin a list of the more notable 
cathedrals: St. Peter’s (at Rome), founded in 1450, 
finished in 1614; colonnade added in 1667. Dimen- 
sions — length of interior, 602 feet; length of tran- 
sept, 445 feet; height of nave, 150 feet; extreme 
height of dome, 430 feet; diameter, 193 feet. The 
cathedral at Milan was founded in 1386, is built of 
white marble in tlie form of a Latin cross: length, 
485 feet; breadth of body, 252 feet; between walls 
of transept, 287 feet; height from pavement to top 
of statue of the Virgin, 355 feet. The cathedral at 
Florence, begun about 1294, finished about 1444, is 
one of the finest specimens of Italian-Gothic style: 
length. 387 feet; transept, 334 feet; height of nave, 
153 feet. The Cologne Cathedral, commenced in 
1248, recently finished: length 511 feet; breadth, 
231 feet; height of towers, 520 feet Notre Dame, 
at Paris (begun 1163, finished 1312), is 390 feet long; 
transept, 144 feet; height of western towers, 204 feet. 
The other notable French cathedrals are those of 
Amiens, Chartres, and Rhefins. St. Paul's, London, 
commenced by Sir Christopher Wren in 1675, fin- 
ished in 1711, is about 500 feet long; transept, 285 
feet; the dome is 145 feet diameter, and 365 feet from 
the ground. There are a great many other cathe- 
drals in England, some oi them furnishing noble 
specimens of architecture. We may mention more 
pai-ticularly those of Canterbury, Ely, Exeter, Lich- 
field, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Wells, West- 
minster, and York. (See the articles on the different 
towns.) The cathedrals of Glasgow and Kirkwall 
are the only complete and entire cathedrals in Scot- 
land, exclusive of modem edifices so called. 

CATHELINEAU, Jacques, one of the most cele- 
brated leaders in the war of La Vendee, bom at Pin- 
en-Mauge in Anjou, in 1759, was successively a 
mason, a carrier, and a pedlar. On the breaking out 
of the French revolution he was living quietly with 
his family, when an unforeseen event suddenly called 
him forth from obscurity. In March 1793, during 
the levy of the conscription which the natiomd 
assembly had decreed, the youth of the district of 
St Florent rose in insurrection, and put the officials 
•ad gem tfarmet to flight They then returned 
Von UL 


home, and were awaiting the terrible revenge of the 
Republicans, when news of the outbreak reached 
Cathelineau, as he was kneading cakes for the family 
consumption. He instantly determined to put him- 
self at the head of his countrymen. Wiping his 
naked arms and putting on his coat, he assembled 
the villagers, and by his fiery eloquence roused them 
to open resistance. He was at ffist joined only by 
twenty-seven persons, but causing the alarum-bell 
to be mng in different places, he was soon followed 
by almost all the men capable of bearing arms, sur- 
prised several republican posts, carried off their can- 
non, and now mustered several thousand strong. As 
he did not deem himself equal to the post of com- 
mander, he placed himself under Bonchamp and El- 
b^e, but after the victory of Saumur, 9th June, 1793, 
wag formally invested as commander-in-chief. On 
this he resolved to make a decisive attack on Nantes, 
and appeared before it with 80,000 men, still further 
increased by 30,000 whom Charette brought from 
Lower Poitou. Notwithstanding tliese vast num- 
bers, and the greatest display of undisciplined gal- 
lantry, the attack was repulsed, and Cathelineau ffied 
shortly after of the severe wounds which he had re- 
ceived. His numerous children almost all perished 
during the war, but the surviving members were re- 
warded with large pensions at the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

CATHERINE. See Catharine. 

CATHERINE’S, St., or Ilha Santa Catharina, 
an island close to the coast of Brazil, between lat. 
27'" and 28“ 8., and belonging to the province or 
state of Santa Catharina. It is 37 m. long and 10 
broad, and contains Desterro, the state capital. 

CATHETER, a term applied in surgery to a tube 
which is introduced into tlie bladder through the 
urethra, for the purpose of drawing off the urine 
when it cannot be discharged in the natural way; 
sometimes also in other , cases. Catheters were an- 
ciently made of copper, but silver is the substance 
now generally used, though flexible catheters of gum- 
elastic are also frequently employed. A different 
form and size of catheter is, of course, required for 
the male from what is required for the female. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. See 
Irvingites. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Roman Catholic 
Church. 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. By Catholic 
emancipation is understood the abolition of those 
civil and ecclesiastical restraints to which the Catho- 
lics of Great Britain, and particularly of Ireland, 
were once subjected. The Catholic inhabitants of 
that country were excluded from public offices, and 
from all participation in the choice of members of 
Parliament. None but the Anglo-Irish, belonging 
to the Episcopal Church, which had now become the 
established church in Ireland — ^men who possessed 
the greatest part of the landed property, that had 
been tom from the original inhabitants — ^were eligible 
to public offices, or to a seat in Parliament. In this 
oppressed condition the Irish Catholics remained till 
1793. The revolutionary ideas of that time aroused 
a desire among the Irish Catholics for equal rights 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. ITiey were 
supported in England itself by a very respectable 
party. Burke repeatedly spoke in Parliament in 
favour of their emancipation. In 1792 they pre- 
sented a petition, praying for the abolition of ^ the 
restrictions tt» whi^ they had hitherto been subject^ 
and in 1793 the Irish Act, so called, was passed which 
conferred the elective franchise on the Catholics, 
threw open to them all employments in the army in 
Ireland, and all offices in the navy. Three offices in 
the army only were excepted — those of the oom- 
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mander-in-ohief, master-general of the ordnance, and 
generals on the staff. They continued to be excluded, 
however, from thirty public offices, and from Parlia- 
ment — an arrangement which could not be changed 
without a repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts 
(which see). A part of the Irish Catholics were 
satisfied with the concessions. Another party, how- 
ever, encouraged by a few noblemen who had entered 
into connection with France, cherished the hope that 
Ireland would succeed, with the help of France, in 
freeing itself from the British power. An insurrec- 
tion speedily broke out, which was quelled by the 
severity of the governor, liord Camden, but it blazed 
forth again in 1798. By this rebellion judicious men 
both in England and Ireland were convinced that, as 
long as the two kingdoms had separate legislatures, 
and that of the weaker was dependent on that of the 
stronger, and the inhabitants of the two kingdoms 
thought their interests inconsistent, jealousy and dis- 
trust would continue. The Anglo-Irish also, who at 
first supported the rebellion, perceived that the supe- 
rior numbers of the Catholics, and their bitter enmity 
to the Protestants, would make the separation of 
Ireland from Britain a great misfortune. It was re- 
solved, then, to unite Ireland with Britain; and the 
union was effected, the first united Parliament being 
opened on January 22, 1801. In regard to ecclesias- 
tical affairs, nothing further was provided in the act 
of union than that the E])iscopal Church in Ireland 
should remain the Established Church, and should 
constitute one church with that of England. Respect- 
ing the condition of the Catholics nothing was done, 
and Pitt observed that it would be well to reserve this 
business for future deliberation. The united Parlia- 
ment had been in session but a few days when reports 
were spread which gave occasion for much anxiety. 
The Catholics in Ireland, it was said, complained of 
the non-fulfilment of expectations which had been 
hi ld out to them to make them favourable to the 
union. Full emancipation had been promised them, 
as a certain consequence of it. Pitt, the author of 
the union, had pledged himself, with his colleagues, 
to promote the fulfilment of this wish of the Catho- 
lics, and bad encouraged hopes with the expectation 
of being able to fulfil them. For this reason they 
endeavoured, after the union was completed, to ob- 
tain an act of Parliament by which admission to 
Parliament and to offices of state, from which the 
Catholics were still excluded, should be made pos- 
sible for a certain number of them by dispensing with 
the test-oath. But the king set himself against this 
measure, as being inconsistent with his coronation- 
oath. Pitt and his colleagues, therefore, in 1801, 
resigned their places. Pitt foresaw that, if both 
houses agreed to this measure, the king would still 
withhold his permission ; and thus the discontent of 
the Catholics would be directed against the person of 
the king himself. This he wished by all means to 
avert; and on this ground, in 1805, he spoke against 
the emancipation, when the opposition proposed anew 
to grant the Catholics a seat and a voice in Parlia- 
ment, and admissibility to all offices of state. Dur- 
ing later years the petition for complete emancipation 
W'as several times renewed in vain. In 1822, on the 
motion of Mr. Canning, a bill was passed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of twenty -one 
voices, enabling Catholic peers to sit in Parliament; 
but in the House of Lords the bill was rejected. The 
same happened in 1825, when the Duke of York, 
who died in 1827, solemnly opposed it. In 1827, 
under Canning’s administration, the motion for 
emancipation was lost in the House of Commons by 
a majority of three. The measure was at last effected 
under the administration of the Duke of Wellington. 
The disturbances in Ireland were assuming continu- 


ally a more organized character under the influence 
of the Catholic Association, which was spread through 
the country, and directed by men of great abilities — 
such as O’Connell and Shiel — so that the duke was 
at last driven to support the cause of the Catholics. 
Peel, who had formerly spoken warmly against eman- 
cipation, now moved it in the House of Commons. 
The bill received the royal assent on April 13, 1829. 

The emancipation of the Catholics is so interesting 
an event, that the following abstract of the fate of 
various motions respecting it may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. In the year 1805 a majority of 129 
in the House of Lords, and of 212 in the House of 
Commons, refused to act on the petition of the 
Catholics, moved severally by Lord Grenville and 
Mr. Fox. In 1807 Lord Grenville withdrew his 
motion in favour of emancipation, it being understood 
that his majesty was averse to it. In 1808 Mr. 
Grattan’s motion was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 153, and Lord Donoughm ore’s, 
in the House of Lords, by a majority of eighty -seven. 
In 1810 a motion to the same effect, by the same 
members, was again lost by a majority of 112 in the 
Commons, and eighty-six in the Lords. In 1812 
there was a majority of seventy-two in the Lords, 
and eighty-five in the Commons against the movers. 
Mr. Canning’s motion was lost in the same year by 
a majority of 129 in the Commons, and that of the 
Marquis of Wellesley by a majority of 113 in the 
Lords. In 1813 the motions of Mr. Grattan, Sir 
John Cox Hippesley, and Dr. Duigenan drew forth 
majorities against the Catholics of forty, forty-eight, 
and forty-two, and on the 24th of May the bill was 
given up. In 1821 Mr. Plunkett carried the bill 
through the House of Commons by a majority of 
nineteen; but it was lost in the Lords by a majority 
of thirty -nine. In 1822 Mr. Canning carried it in 
the Commons by a majority of twenty-one ; but it 
was thrown out in the Lords by a majority of forty- 
two. In 1 825 Sir Francis Burdett carried it in the 
Commons by a majority of twenty-seven; but it was 
again thrown out in the Lords by a majority of forty- 
eight. In 1827 Sir Francis Burdett's motion for a 
committee was lost in the Commcjiis by a majority of 
three. In 1828 the motion for a conference with the 
Lords was carried in the Commons by a majority of 
six ; but thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 
forty-five. And in 1829 (April 10) a nlief bllU 
abolishing the civil disabilities of Roman Catholics 
by repealing the oaths of supremacy, &c., was carried 
through the Commons by Mr. Peel, with a majority 
of 180 on the second reading, and 178 on the third; 
and through the Lords by the Duke of Wellington, 
with a majority of 105 on the second reading, and 
104 on the third. By this bill Catholics are eligible 
to all offices of state, excepting the lord-chancellor- 
ships of England and Ireland, the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland, the office of regent or guardian of the United 
Kingdom, and that of high commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland. By an act passed in 1867 it 
was made lawful for a Roman Catholic to hold the 
office of Lord-chancellor of Ireland. They are still 
excluded from the right of presentation to livings, 
and aU posts connected with the ecclesiastical courts. 
The church patronage attached to any office in the 
hands of a Catholic is vested in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and if the patronage of an ordinary 
living would fall to a Catholic, the university of 
Oxford or Cambridge takes his place, according to 
the county. Attached to the bill is a clause for the 
restriction of the Jesuits and monastic orders (re- 
ligious establishments of females excepted). 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES, a name given to seven 
epistles of the New Testament, because written to 
Christians in general, and not to believers of some 
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p^ioiilar plam. They are, one of Jamea, two of 
Peter, three of John, and one of Jude. 

CATHOLIC MAJESTY, a title which Pope 
Alexander VI. gave to the kings of Spain, in memory 
of the complete expulsion of the Moors out of Spain 
in 1491 by Ferdinand of Arragon. But even before 
that time, and especially after the coimcil at Toledo 
in 589, several Spanish kings are said to have borne 
this title. 

CATILINE (Lucius Sergius Catilina) was just 
entering on the age of manhood when Borne became 
a prey to the rage of Marius and Sulla. Of patri- 
cian birth, but poor, he attached himself to the cause 
of the latter, had some share in his success, and still 
more in his proscriptions. Murder, rapine, and con- 
flagration were the first deeds and pleasures of his 
youth. He appears to have served in the army with 
reputation. Sallust, who has written the history of 
his conspiracy, describes him as having a constitution 
that coiild support hunger, cold, fatigue, and want of 
sleep, to an incredible extent; with a spirit bold, 
cunning, fruitful in resources; lusting after the 
wealth of others, prodigal of his own ; a man of fiery 
passions, but liinited judgment. Such was his art, 
that, while he was poisoning the minds of the Homan 
youth, he gained the friendship and esteem of the 
severe Catulus. Equally well qualified to deceive 
the good, to intimidate the weak, and to infuse his 
own boldness into his associates, he evaded two accu- 
sations brought against him by Clodius for criminal 
intercourse with a vestal, and for monstrous extor- 
tions, of which he bad been guilty while proconsul 
in Africa. He was suspected also of having mur- 
dered his first wife and his son. A confederacy having 
been formed of many young men of high birth and 
daring character, who saw no other means of extri- 
cating themselves from their enormous debts than 
by obtaining the highest ofliccs of the state, Catiline 
was placed at their head. This eminence he owed 
chiefly to his connection with the old soldiers of 
Sulla, by means of whom he kept in awe the towns 
near Rome, and even Rome itself. At the same time 
he numbered among his adlierents not only the worst 
and lowest of the populace, but also many of the 
patricians, and men of consular rank. Everything 
favoured the audacious scheme. Pompey was pur- 
suing the victories which Lucullus had prepared for 
him ; and the latter was but a feeble supporter of 
the patriots in the senate, who wished him^ but in 
vain, to put himself at their head. Grassus, who had 
delivered Italy from the gladiators, was now striving 
after power and riches, and countenanced the grow- 
mg influence of Catiline as a means of his own 
aggrandizement. Cajsar, who was labouring to re- 
vive the party of Marius, spared Catiline, and per- 
haps even encouraged him. Only two Romans 
remained determined to uphold their falling country 
— Cato and Cicero; the latter of whom alone pos- 
sessed the qualifications necessary for the task. The 
conspirators were now planning the elevation of 
Catiline and one of bis accomplices to the consulship, 
by which they hoped to obtain possession of the pub- 
lic treasures and the property of the citizens under 
various pretexts, and especially by means of proscrip- 
tion. Cicero had the courage to stand candidate for 
the consulship : neither insifits nor threats, nor even 
riots and attempts to assassinate him, deterred him 
from his purpose ; and being supported by the rich 
citizens, he gained his election, B.C. 65. All that 
the party of Catiline could accomplish was the elec- 
tion of Caius Antonius, one of their accomplices, as 
colleague of Cicero. ITiis failure, however, did not 
deprive Catiline of the hope of gaining the consul- 
•hip the following year. For this purpose he revived 
the kind of terrorism by which he had laid the foun- 


dation of his power. Meanwhile, he had lost some 
of the most unportant members of his conspiracy. 
Antony had been prevailed upon or compelled by 
Cicero to remain neutral Caesar and Crassus had 
resolved to do the same. Piso had been killed in 
Spain. Italy, however, was destitute of troops. The 
veterans of Sulla only waited the signal to take up 
arms. This signal was now given by Catiline. The 
centurion Manlius appeared among them, and formed 
a camp in Etruria. Cicero was on the watch: a 
fortunate accident disclosed to him the counsels of 
the conspirators. One of them, Curius, was on inti- 
mate terms with a woman of doubtful reputation, 
Fulvia by name, and had acquainted her with their 
plans. Through this woman Cicero learned that L. 
Yargunteius, a senator, and C. Cornelius, a knight, 
had undertaken to assassinate him at his house. On 
the day which they had fixed for the execution of 
their plan, they found the doors barred and guarded. 
Still Cicero delayed to make public the circumstances 
of a conspiracy, the progress and resources of which 
be wished first to ascertain. He contented himself 
with warning his fellow sitizens, in general terms, of 
the impending danger. But when the insurrection 
of Mai^us was made known, he obtained from the 
senate the decree, only promulgated on occasions 
of the utmost importance, that Hhe consuls should 
take care that the republic received no detriment.’ 
It was exceedingly difficult to seize the person of one 
who bad soldiers at his command both in and out 
of Rome ; still more difficult would it be to prove his 
guilt before judges who were accomplices with him, 
or at least were willing to make use of his plans 
to serve their own interest. Cicero had to choose be- 
tween two evils — a revolution within the city, or a 
civil war: he preferred the latter. Catiline had the 
boldness to take his seat in the senate, known as he 
was to be the enemy of the Roman state. Cicero 
then rose and delivered that bold oration against him, 
beginning, ‘Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostral’ (how long then, Catiline, wilt thou abuse 
our patience?) Assuming a confidence he did not 
possess, he attempted a reply, but his words were 
instantly drowned by the cries of ‘Parricide!’ and 
‘Traitor!’ which rose on all hands. Now fully con- 
scious that his plans were discovered, he rushed from 
the assembly with throats and curses on his lips: ho 
left Rome at dead of night. The conspirators who 
remained, Lentulus Sura, Cuthegus, and other infam- 
ous senators, engaged to head the insurrection in 
Rome as soon as Catiline appeared at the gates. 
According to Cicero and Sallust, it was the intention 
of the conspirators to set the city on fire, and mas- 
sacre the inhabitants. At any rate, these horrid 
consequences might have easily followed from the 
circumstances of the case, without any previous re- 
solution. Lentulus, Cetliegus, and the other con- 
spirators, in the meanwhile, were carrying on their 
criminal plots. They applied to the ambassadors of 
tile AUobroges to transfer the war to the frontiers 
of Italy itself. These, however, revealed the plot, 
and their disclosures led to others still more import- 
ant. The correspondence of the conspirators with 
their leader was intercepted. As the circumstances 
of the case did not allow of a minute observance of 
forms in the proceedings against the conspirators, 
the laws relating thereto were disregarded, as had 
been done in former instances of less pressing dan- 
ger. Caesar spoke against immediate execution, but 
Cicero and Cato prevailed. Five of the conspirators 
were put to death. Caius Antonius was then ap- 
pointed to march against Catiline, but on the pretext 
of ill health, gave the command to his lieutenant, 
Petreius. He succeeded in inclosing Catiline, who, 
seeing no way of escape, resolved to die sword in 
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band. His foUowera imitated his example. The 
battle was fought with bitter desperation. The in- 
surgents all fell on the spot whicn their leader had 
assigned them, and Catiline at their head, at Pistoia, 
in Etruria, 5th Jan., B.o. 62. 

CATINA1\ Nicholas, Marshal of France, was 
bom at Paris, 1637. He quitted the profession of 
the law for that of arms, and attracted the notice of 
Louis XIV. at the storming of Lille (1667), and was 
promoted. By a number of splendid deeds he gained 
the esteem and friendship of the great Cond^, parti- 
cularly by his conduct at the battle of Senef. He 
was sent siA lieutenant-general against the Duke of 
Savoy, gained the battles of Staff ardo (Aug. 18, 
1690) and of Mars^lia (Oct. 4, 1693), occupied 
Savoy and part of Piedmont, and was made marshal 
in 1693. In the conquered countries his humanity 
and mildness often led him to spare the vanquished, 
contrary to the express commands of Louvois. In 
Flanders he displayed the same activity, and took 
Ath in 1697. In 1701 he received the command of 
the amiy of Italy against Prince Eugene; but he 
was straitened by the orders of his court, and was 
destitute of money and provisions, while Eugene was 
allowed to act with full liberty. July 6th, he was 
defeated at Carpi. E(iually unfortunate was the 
battle of Chiari, where Villeroi had the chief com- 
mand. It was here, while rallying his troops after 
an unsuccessful charge, that he replied to an officer 
who represented to him that death was inevitable in 
such an encounter, ‘True, death is before us, but 
shame behind.’ In spite of his representations the 
French court would not believe the disasters in Savoy 
to be owing to the perfidy of the Duke of Savoy, and 
Catinat was disgraced. He bore his misfortune with 
calmness, and died at St. Gratien in 1712. He was 
a true philosopher, religious without austerity, a 
courtier wthout intrigue, disinterested and generous 
when in favour, and cheerful in disgrace. From his 
unalterable calmness and consideration his soldiers 
called him le Ph't la Pemte. 

CAT ISLAND, one of the Bahama Islands, about 
46 miles in length from n. to s., and 3 to 7 in its 
mean breadth. Pop. 3000. This island was long 
identified with the Guanahani of Columbus, the first 
portion of land belonging to the New World on which 
he landed, Oct. 12, 1492. It is now thought by 
most that not this island but Watling Island, lying a 
little to the s.E., is the true Guansdiani of Columbus. 

CATMANDOO. See Khatmandu. 

CATO, Marcus Porcius (called, to distinguish 
him from the censor, his great grandfather, Cato 
of Utica, the place of his death), was bom 95 B.c. 
He formed an intimacy with the Stoic Antipater, of 
Tyre, and ever remained tme to the principles of the 
Stoic philosophy. His first ai)pearance in public was 
against the tribunes of the people, who wished to pull 
down a basilica erected by the censor Cato, which 
was in their way. On this occasion he displayed 
that powerful eloquence which afterwards rendered 
him so formidable, and won the cause. He served his 
first campaign as a volunteer in the war against Spar- 
tacus, and highly distinguished h imself . He served as 
military tribune in Macedonia in B.c. 67. When the 
term of his office had expired be travelled into Asia, 
and brought back the Stoic Athenodorus with him to 
Rome. He was next made quaestor (b.c. 65), and exe- 
cuted his difficult trust with the strictest integrity, 
while he had the spirit to prosecute the public officers 
lor their acts of extortion and violence. His conduct 
gained him the admiration and love of the Romans, so 
that, on the last day of his quaestorship, he was escorted 
to his house by the whole assembly of the people. 
The fame of his virtue spread far and wide. In the 
games of Flora the dandng-girls were not allowed 


to lay aside their garments as long as Cato was nre- 
sent. The troubles of the state did not pennit him 
to remain in seclusion. The example of Sulla in 
usurping supreme power was followed by many am- 
bitious men, whose mutual dissensions were all that 
saved the tottering constitution from immediate ruin. 
Crassus hoped to purchase the sovereignty with his 
gold ; Pompey expected that it would Ibe voluntarily 
conferred upon him ; and Caesar, superior to both in 
talent, united himself to both, and made use of the 
wealth of the one and the reputation of the other 
to attain his own objects. Cato, keeping aloof from 
all parties, served the commonwealth with sagacity 
and courage; but he often injured the cause which 
he was trying to benefit by the inflexibility of his 
character. In b.o. 63 he was chosen tribune of the 
people. About this time the conspiracy of Catiline 
broke out. Cato supported Cicero, who was then 
consul, with all his power, first gave him publicly 
the name of father of his country, and urged, in 
a fine speech preserved by Sallust, the rigorous 
punishment of the traitors. He opposed the pro- 
position of Metellus Nejws to recall Pompey from 
Asia, and give him the command against Catiline, 
and very nearly lost his life in a riot excited f^ainst 
him on this account by his colleague and Csesar. 
After the return of Pompey he frustrated many of 
his ambitious plans, and first predicted the conse- 
quences of his miion with Crassus and Caesar. The 
triumvirate, in order to remove him to a distance, had 
him sent to Cypnis, of which he took possession on 
behalf of Rome (58-57). lie was compelled to 
obey, and executed his commission with so much ad- 
dress that he enriched the treasury with a larger sum 
than had ever been deposited in it by any private 
man. In the meantime he continued his opposition 
to the triumvirate. Endeavouring to prevent the 
passage of the Tribonian law, for investing the trium- 
virs with extraordinary powers, he was drawn into 
tumults, and even personal conflict. Being after- 
wards made pnetor (54 B.C.), he carried into exe- 
cution a law against bribery that displeased all 
parties. After the death of Crassus the civil com- 
motions increased, and Cato, as the only means 
of preventing greater evils, proposed that Pompey 
should be made sole consul, contrary to the constitu- 
tion, which proposition was adopted. The year fol- 
lowing (b.o. 51) Cato lost the consulship by not sub- 
mitting to employ the necessary amoimt of bribery 
to procure a majority. Soon after (b.O. 49) the civil 
war broke out. Cato, then propnetor in Sicily, on the 
I arrival of Curio with three of Csesar’ s legions, departed 
for the camp of Pompey, at Dyrrachium. He had 
always hoped to prevent the war by negotiation; 
and when it broke out he put on mourning in token 
of his grief. Pompey, having been victorious at 
Dyrrachium, left Cato behind to guard the military 
chest and magazine, while he pushed after his rivaL 
For this reason Cato was not present at the battle of 
Pharsalia, after which he sailed over with his troops 
to Gyrene, in Africa. Here he learned that Pompey’ s 
father-in-law, Scipio Metellus, had gone to Juba, king 
of Mauritania, where Varus had collected a consider- 
able force. Cato immediately set off to join him, 
and after undergoing hunger, thirst, and every hard- 
ship, reached Utica, where the two armies effected 
a junction (b.o. 47). The soldiers wished him to be 
their general but he gave tliis office to Scipio, and took 
the command in Utica, while Scipio and Labienus 
sallied out against Csesar. Cato had advised them 
to protract the war, but they ventured an engage- 
ment, in which they were entirely defeated, and 
Africa submitted to the victor. Cato had at first 
determined to defend himself to the last, with the 
senators in the place ; but he afterwards abandoned 
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this plan, and despairing of the commonwealth, and 
unwilling to live under the despotism of Ceesar, he 
resolved to die. On the evening l^fore the day wMch 
he had fixed upon for executing his resolution, he 
took a tranquil meal, and discussed various phi- 
losophical subjects. He then retired to his cham- 
ber, and read the Phaedo of Plato. Anticipating his 
intentions, his friends had taken away 1^ sword. 
On finding that it was gone he called his slaves, and 
demanded it with apparent equanimity; but when 
they still delayed to bring it he struck one of the 
slaves who was endeavouring to pacify him. His son 
and his friends came with tears, and besought him to 
refrain from his purpose. At ^t he reproached his 
son for diBol)edience, then calmly advised those pre- 
sent to submit to Csesar, and dismissed all but the 
philosophers Demetrius and Apollonius, whom he 
asked if they knew any way by which he could con- 
tinue to live without being false to his principles. 
They were silent, and left him, weeping. He then 
received his sword joyfully, again read Phaedo, slept 
a while, and on awaking sent to the port to inquire 
if his friends had departed. He heard with a sigh 
that the sea was tempestuous. He had again sunk 
into slumber, when word was brought him that the 
sea was calm, and that all was tranquil in the har- 
bour. He appeared satisfied, and the moment he 
was alone 8tabl)ed himself with his sword. His 
people rushed in, and taking advantage of a swoon 
into which he had fallen, bound up his wounds; but, 
on coming to himself, he tore off the bandages and 
expired (46 B.c.) The Uticans buried him honour- 
ably, and erected a statue to him. Caesar, when he 
heard the news of his death, exclaimed, ‘ I grudge 
thee thy death, since thou nast grudged me the 
honour of sparing thy life.’ 

CATOPTRICS (from Greek haiojitron, a mirror), 
a science which treats of reflected light. See Optics. 

CATO THE CENSOR, Marcus Porcius, sur- 
named PrUmSy also Sapiens and Major (the Wise 
and the Elder), was bom 234 B.c. at Tusculum, and 
inherited from his father, a plebeian, a small estate 
in the territory of the Sabines, which he cultivated 
with his own hands. He was a youth at the time of 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy. He served his first 
campaign, at the age of seventeen, under Fabius 
Maximus, when he besieged Capua. Five years after 
he fought under the same commander at the siege of 
Tarentum. After the capture of this city he became 
acquainted with the Pythagorean Nearchua, who 
initiated him into the sublime doctrines of his philo- 
sophy, with which, in practice, he was already con- 
versant. After the war was ended Cato returned to 
his farm. As he was versed in the laws, and a fluent 
speaker, he went at daybreak to the neighbouring 
towns, where he acted as counsellor and advocate to 
those who applied to him. Valerius Flaccus, a noble 
and powerful Roman, who had an estate in the vici- 
nity, observed the taients and virtue of the youth, 
conceived an affection for him, and persuaded him to 
remove to Rome, where he promised to assist him 
with his influence and patronage. A few rich and 
high-bom families then stood at the head of the re- 
public. Cato was poor and unknown ; but Ids elo- 

S uence, which some compared to that of Demos- 
ienes, and the integrity and strength of his charac- 
ter, soon drew the public attention to him. In the 
forum and the popular assemblies he realized the 
fine definition which he himself gave of an orator, 
and which Quinctilian has preserved to us: ‘A vir- 
tuous man skilled in the art of speaking well.’ At 
the age of thirty he went as military tribune to Sicily. 
In the following year he was quaestor, at which 
period there commenced between him and Scipio a 
rivalry and hatred which lasted till death. Cato, 


who had returned to Rome, accused Scipio of extra- 
vagance ; and though his rival was acquitted of the 
ch^e, this zeal in the cause of the public gave Cato 
a gi^at influence over the people. Five years after, 
having been already »dile, he was chosen pnetor, 
and obtained the province of Sardinia. His strict 
moderation, integrity, and love of justice, were here 
still more strongly (fisplayed than in Rome. On this 
island he formed an acquaintance with the poet 
En n i us, of whom he learned Greek, and wh(<m he 
took with him to Rome on his return. He was 
finally made consul, 192 B.c., and had his friend 
Valerius Flaccus for colleague. He opposed, with 
all his power, the aboUtion of the Oppiau law, passed 
in the pressing times of the second Punic war, for- 
bidding the Roman women to wear more than half 
an ounce of gold, to dress in garments of various 
colours, or to wear other ornaments; but he was 
obliged to yield to the eloquence of the tribune Val- 
erius, and still more potent female importunities. 
Soon after he set out for Spain, which was in a state 
of rel)ellion. His first act was to send back to liome 
the supplies which had been provided for the army, 
declaring that the war ought to support the soldiers. 
He gained several victories with a newly -raised 
army, reduced the province to submission, and re- 
turned to Italy, where the honour of a triumph was 
granted to him. Scarcely had he descended from 
his triumphal car when he put off the toga of the 
consul, arrayed himself in the soldier’s habit, and 
followed Sempronius to Thrace. He afterwards put 
himself under the command of the Consul Manius 
Acilius, to fight against Antiochus, and to carry on 
the war in Tnoss^y. By a bold march he made 
himself master of the Callidromus, one of the highest 
peaks of the mountain pass of Thermopylaj, and 
thus decided the issue of the battle. He brought 
the intelligence of this victory to Rome, 189 B.C. 
Five years after, in spite of a powerful faction op- 
posed to him, he obtained the most honourable, and 
at the same time the most feared, of all the magistra- 
cies of Rome, the censorship. He had not canvassed 
for the office, but had only expressed his willingness 
to fill it. In compliance with his wishes Valerius 
Flaccus was chosen his colleague, as the only person 
qualified to assist him in correcting the public dis- 
orders, and restoring the ancient purity of morals. 
He fulfilled this trust with inflexible rigour; and 
though his measures caused him some oblo<piy and 
opposition, they met, in the end, with the highest 
applause; and when he resigned his office, it was 
resolved to erect a statue to him with an honourable 
inscription. He appears to have been quite indif- 
ferent to the honour; and when, before this, some 
one expressed his wonder that no statue had been 
erected to him, he answered, ‘ I would rather have 
it asked why no image has been erected to C.ato than 
why one has.’ Still he was not void of self-com- 
placency. *Is he a Cato, then?* he was accus- 
tomed to say, when he would excuse the errors of 
another. Cato’s political life was a continued war- 
fare. He was continually accusing, and was himself 
accused with animosity, but was always acquitted. 
His last public commission was an embassy to Car- 
thage to settle the dispute between the Carthagin- 
ians and King Massinissa. It is said that this jour- 
ney was the original cause of the destruction of Car- 
thage; for Cato was so astonished at the rapid re- 
covery of this city from its losses, that he ever after 
ended every speech of his with the well-known 
words, *Prffiterea censeo, Cartliaginem esse delen- 
dam’ (I am also of opinion that Carthage must be 
destroyed). He died a year after his return (149 
B.O.), eighty -five years old. Cato, who was so 
frugal of the public revenues, was not indifferent to 
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richac. He wm rigoronel j severe towards his slaves, 
and considered them (^uite in the light of property. 
He made every exertion to promote and improve 
agriculture. In his old age he gave himself up to 
the company of his friends and the pleasures of the 
table. To this the verses of Horace allude— 

Nuratur et priioi Catonis 

Bflspe mero caluiue virtuB. 

He was twice married, and had a son by each of his 
wives. His conduct as a husband and a father was 
equally exemplary. He composed a multitude of 
works, of which the only one extant is that De Ke 
Rustica. Those of which the loss is most to be re- 
gretted are his orations, which Cicero mentions in 
terms of the highest encomium, and his history of 
the origin of the Roman people, which is frequently 
quoted by the old historians. 

CATRINE, a small town of Scotland, pleasantly 
situated on the northern bank of the river Ayr, 
about 14 miles from Ayi*. It was built in 1787 by 
Mr. Alexander of Ballochmyle, and Mr. David Dale 
of Glasgow, for the accommodation of the workers em- 
ployed in the extensive cotton factories erected there. 
The principal buildings besides the Established, 
Free, E.U., and U.R. churches are the Wilson Be- 
quest Hall (18S0), and the two public schools. Pop- 
ulation in 1881, 2638; in 1891, 2458. 

CATS, Jacob, bom in 1577, at Brouwershaven, 
in Zealand, one of the fathers of the Dutch language 
and poetry. He studied at Leyden, Orleans, and 
Paris. In 1627 and 1631 he was ambassador to 
England, and in 1636 grand pensioner of Holland. 
His poetry is distinguished for simplicity, naiveU, 
richness of imagination, and winning though impre- 
tending morality. His works consist of ^egories, 
according to the taste of his times, poems on the dif- 
ferent ages and situations of life, idyls, &c. He 
died in 1660. 

CAT’S-EYE. See Asterta. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, a range of moun- 
tains in New York state. They lie on the w, side 
of and nearly parallel to the Hudson, from which 
their baae is, at the nearest point, 8 miles distant. 
The two most elevated peaks are Round Top and 
High Peak ; the former l^ing 3804 feet, the latter 
8718 feet high. The Catsl^ Mountains present 
scenery of singular beauty and grandeur, and have 
become a noted resort of travellers during the sum- 
mer. On the Kaaterskill, a stream which is supplied 
by two small lakes situated high in the mountains, 
are two fine cascades. The upper fall is 120 feet 
in height ; and a few rods below is the other, of 80 
feet, both i>erpendicular. The stream passes into a 
deep and very picturesque ravine, which is lx)rdered 
by mountains rising abruptly 1000 or 1500 feet. 

CATSUP. See Ketchup. 

CATTARO, a seaport of Austria, in Dalmatia, at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Cattaro, on the £. side of 
the Adriatic, 38 miles s.E. Ragusa. It lies at the 
foot of steep limestone rocks, strongly fortified and 
surmounted by a castle, and is surrounded with walls. 
The buHdingB are in the Venetian style, and the 
streets are narrow, irregular, and dark It is the 
seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and the cathedral 
is a well-built edifice. The harbour is spacious, but 
there is not much trade. Pop. (1890). 5432. 

CATTEGAT, a large gulf of the North Sea, be- 
tween North Jutland to the w., Sweden to the E., 
and the Danish islands of Zealand, Funen, &c., to 
the B.; about 150 miles from N. to B., and its greatest 
bread^ about 90. It is difficult of navigation, bei^ 
not onlv shallow towards the shores, and irregiilar in 
depth, but obstructed by several sand-banks, and the 
advene winds which often prevail here increase the 


danger. The Cattegat is noted for Its herring-fishery. 
It contains the islands Samsoe, Anholt, Lessoe, and 
Hertzholm. 

CATTERMOLE, GEORas, an eminent water- 
colour painter, was bom, 1800, at Dickleburgh, near 
Dies, Norfolk. Like Turner and William Hunt, he 
started in life as a topographical draughtsman. He 
was employed as a draughtsman on Britton’s English 
Cathedrals when only sixteen. He drew the designs 
for the illustrations of various annuals, the Waveriey 
Novels, for an edition of Shakspeare, and for his 
brother’s History of the Civil Wars. In 1833 he 
was elected a member of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours. He was a member also of the Aca- 
demy at Amsterdam, and of the Belgian Society of 
Water-colour Painters. He obtained a medal of the 
first-class at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. In 1851 
he resigned his membership of the English Society, 
and devoted himself to oil-painting. Among the 
best known of his pictures are Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh about to shoot the Regent Murray, Luther at 
the Diet of Spires, The Armourer’s Tale, &c. He 
died 24th July, 1868. 

CATTI, one of the most renowned and valiant 
German tribes. They inhabited what is now Hesse, 
also part of Franconia and Westphalia. They car- 
ried on bloody wars with the Hermunduri and Che- 
msd. In the time of Ceesar they dwelt on the Lahn, 
and opposed him with effect. Drusus defeated with- 
out reducing them. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
they made incursions into Germany and Thrace, but 
were afterwards defeated by Didius Julianus. In 
392 they made their last appearance in history in 
union with the Franks. According to Caesar, their 
territory was divided into 100 districts, each of which 
was obliged to send annually 1000 men into the field, 
whose place was supplied the following year by those 
who had before remained at home to cultivate the 
groimd. Their food was milk, cheese, and gamfu 
their dress the skins of animals, llieir lunitra 
princes, who governed in connection with a diet, 
annually distributed the lands among the families. 
See Germany. 

CATULLUS, Valerius (whose prsenomen is 
stated by some to be Caius, by others Quintus), a 
famous ]^man poet, bom B.C. 86, at Verona (acconi- 
iiig to some, at Sirmium, a small town on a peninsula 
of Lake Benacus, now Lago di Garda), of rich and 
respectable parents, went in his youth to Rome, 
where his accomplishments soon won him the favour 
of those who adorned that splendid era. He was ^ne 
friend of Cicero, of Plancus, Cinna, and Cornelius 
Nepos; to the last he subsequently dedicated the 
collection of his poems. Tliis collection is not of 
great extent, but shows what he was capable of doing 
in several kinds of poetry, had he preferred a steady 
course of study to i)lea8ure and travelling. Probably 
a part of his poems have not come down to us. Of 
the merit of his productions there has been but one 
opinion among the ancients as well as modems. 
Tibullus and Ovid eulogize him; and Martial, in one 
of his epigrams, grants to him alone a superiority over 
himself. In sportive composition and in epigrams, 
when he keeps within the proper limits of that 
species of poetry, he is a model. He succeeded also 
in heroic verse, as in his beautiful episode of Ariadne, 
which appears to have inspired the poet who after- 
wards sung of Dido. He was the first of the Romans 
who successfully imitated the Greek lyric poetry. 
The four odes of his that remain to us make us feel 
a lively regret for the lov of the others. A weighi^ 
objection, however, against most of his writings, is 
their licentiousness and indelicacy. The common 
opinion is that he died 57 B.O., in the thirtieth vear 
of his age, but this is no doubt erroneous, as thers 
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are iJlusions in his own works which prove him to 
have been alive in the consulship of Vatinius, as late 
as 47 B.O. Scaliger maintains, but without sufficient 
proof, that he died in his seventy-first year. An 
excellent English translation of Catullus in the ori- 
ginal metres is that of Professor Bobinson Ellis, 
who has also published an admirable annotated 
edition of the Latin text. 

OAUBUL. SeeCABUL. 

CAUCASIAN KACE, a term introduced into 
ethnology by Blumenbach, in whose classification of 
mankind it was applied to one of the five great races 
into which all the different nations of the world^ were 
divided. Blumenbach believed this to be the original 
race from which the others were derived, and he gave 
it the epithet of Caucasian because he believed that 
its most typical form — which was also that of man 
in his highest physical perfection — was to be met 
with among the mountaineers of the Caucasus. The 
physical superiority of these peoples is scarcely main- 
tained at the present day, but the name is still re- 
tained in classifications. The Caucasian race com- 
prises the most highly civilized nations of the world, 
including most of the inhabitants of Europe (the 
Turks, Hungarians, and Fins being excluded); the 
Hindus, Persians, Arabs, Hebrews, and the ancient 
Phoenicians of Asia; and a large proportion of the in- 
habitants of Northern Africa. See Ethnology. 

CAU CASUS, achain of mountains between Europe 
and Asia, extending from s.e. to n.w., and occupying 
the isthmus between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
The length is computed at 700 miles, the breadth is 
various; from Mosdok to Tiflis it may be estimated 
at 184 miles. Torrents, precipices, and avalanches 
render these mountains difficult to cross. The Cau- 
casus is divided into several parallel chains. The cen- 
tral ridge, from which the mountains fall off on each 
side, consists of granitoid syenite. The summits are 
covered with snow and ice; the lower parts are clothed 
with forests. According to the most recent measure- 
ments the heights of the four chief summits of the 
Caucasus are as follows; — Elbruz, 18,572 feet; Kosh- 
tan-tau, 17,123; Dych-tau, 16,928; Kasbek, 16,546. 
Those mountains, as they lie north of the Caucasian 
watershed, are to be looked upon as European. El- 
bruz and Kasbek were ascended to their summits for 
the first time by Messrs. Freshfield, Moore, and 
Tucker, in 1868. The limit of perpetual snow on 
the Caucasus varies from 9500 feet to 12,500 feet. 
It is higher on the northern slope than on the south- 

f i, the difference often amounting to more than 
00 feet. Two of the passes, or gaitz^ as they are 
often called, are remarkable — the Caucasian Pass, 
and the Albanian or Caspian Pass. Most of the 
rivers, which take their rise in the Caucasus, flow in 
an easterly direction to the Caspian Sea, or in a west- 
erly course to the Black Sea. On the northern 
declivity the Terek flows easterly into the Caspian, 
and the Kuban westerly into the Black Sea; beyond 
these rivers the mountain chain sinks down by de- 
grees to the sandy plains in the south of Bussia. 
On the southern declivity the Kur flows easterly into 
the Caspian, and the Bion (called by the ancients the 
PJuisis) westerly into the Black Sea. Beyond these 
rivers rise the mountains of Turkish and Persian 
Armenia, which connect the Caucasus with the other 
chains of Western Asia. The highest ridge of the 
Caucasian chain is rugged and barren, but part of the 
southern declivity is extremely fruitful. In many 
parts the country abounds with forests, and on the 
low grounds there are often orchards and vineyards, 
com- fields and pastures, in rich alternation. Grapes 
and various kinds of fleshy fruits, chestnuts and figs, 
grow spontaneously. Grain of every description, rice, 
cotton, and hemp^ flourish abundantly. But agri- 


culture can be carried on with success In a compara- 
tively limited area, much of this region being too 
mountainous, while in man^ localities there is a de- 
ficiency of water. The agricultural implements are 
mostly of the simplest and rudest character. Silk- 
worms are reared in various districts, and considerable 
quantities of raw silk produced. Manufacturing in- 
dustries are of little importance, though weapons and 
other articles in metal, carpets and other textiles 
may be mentioned. The mineral kingdom is repre- 
sented by various valuable minerals, including coal, 
salt, sulphur, lead, iron, manganese, copper, &c., which 
are worked to a greater or less extent. The most 
celebrated mineral production of this region, however, 
is petroleum, which is obtained in immense quantities 
from the wells of Baku (See Baku, Petroleum). 
Mineral waters abound in many districts. The trade 
is of importance, and is rapidly increasing, the chief 
centres being Baku, Tiflis, Batoum, Poti, and Novo- 
rossisk. The exports are chiefly petroleum, grain, 
wool, silk, cotton; the imports, textile goods of cotton, 
wool, and silk, metal goods, &c. For internal com- 
munication much has been done in recent times by 
the construction of roads; while two main lines of 
railway now cross the country from north-west to 
south-east, the one on the north side of the Caucasus 
chain, the other on the south (from Poti to Baku). 

The original inhabitants consist of tribes of various 
origin and language — Georgians, Abassians, Lesghi- 
ans, Ossetes, Circassians, Khists, Ingooshes, Chara- 
bulaks, Tshetshenzes, with Tartars, Armenians, 
Jews, and, in some parts, wandering Arabs. Some 
are Greek and Armenian Christians, others are 
Mohammedans, others Jews, and a small number 
heathens. Many of the tribes are distinguished for 
the beauty, symmetry, and strength of their frames, 
particularly the Circassians and Georgians. Form- 
erly the country was very unsettled owing to the wars 
between the petty princes who ruled over the moun- 
taineers, but Russian rule has put an end to this. 

The Russian government of the Caucasus embraces 
a large area on both sides of the main range of the 
Caucasus. Russia claimed the greater part of the 
Caucasian countries from 1813; but from the bold 
resistance which the inhabitants offered, and the 
natural strength of their mountain fastnesses, it was 
long before these regions were brought completely 
under Russian rule. The capture of Shamyl, the 
chief of the Lesghians, in 1859, may almost be said 
to have terminated the resistance of the mountain- 
eers; although several petty tribes continued the 
hopeless struggle up to 1864. Considerable num- 
bers of the inhabitants had emigrated before, being 
discontented with the Russian rule; and now many 
more left their homes for the purpose of settling in 
Turkish territory. From the want of sufficient 
transport and means to receive the multitude of 
emigrants, they suffered great hardships, and many 
of them died from disease and exposure. The whole 
of Caucasia is under the rule of a governor-general, 
with a number of governors under him. It is divided 
into Cis-Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia, nearly equal 
in size, and together covering 180,850 square miles. 
The population of the former is returned at 8,081,762; 
of the latter, at 5,074,614: total, 8,156,376. The 
whole is now divided as follows: — Cis-Caucasia com- 
prehends the territory of the Kuban, the government 
of Stavropol, and the Ter province. Trans- Caucasia 
comprises the government of Tiflis, the government 
of Kuta'is, the government of Elisabcthpol, the gov- 
ernment of Baku, the government of Erivan, and the 
provinces of Daghestan and Kars. The Russians 
number about 2,200,000; the Turks and Tartars 
1,458,000; the Georgians and allied peoples 1,200,000; 
the Armenians 975,000; the Ijeeghians 614,000. The 
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districts south of the Caucasus are still known also 
as Georgia or Grusia, Mingrelia^ &c., while Circassia 
comprehends a large portion of the north and part of 
the south slope of the range. See Cibcabsia. 

CAUCUS, an American term used tl^ughout 
the United States for those meetings which are held 
by the different political jparties for the purpose of 
agreeing upon candidates for office, or concerting any 
measure which they intend to carry at subsequent 
public meetings. From the fact that such meetings 
were first held in a part of Boston ^where all the ship- 
business was carried on,’ it has been inferred that 
caucus might be a corruption of caulkers\ the word 
meeting being imderstood ; but a more plausible de- 
rivation of the word is from Kaw-Kaw-wus^ an Al- 
gonkin word signifying a counsellor, and in the plural 
counsellors or a council. 

CAULAINCOURT. See Vicenza. 

CAULIFLOWER (Brassica oleracea hotrytis), 
the most delicate variety of the cabbage tribe. It 
was first brought into England from Cyprus, at what 
date is unknown, but it was certainly cultivated, 
though as a rarity, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. By the end of the following century 
its cultivation had become so extensive that English 
cauliflower was exported into Holland, Germany, and 
France. This vegetable is grown now pretty gener- 
ally over the whole island, but as it requires a richer 
soil and as much space as the cabbage, while the 
portion of the plant used as food is much less, it can 
never become so cheap an esculent. It is first raised 
In a seed-bed of light earth, and afterwards trans- 
planted into soil which can scarcely be too rich. 
The seed is sown in the end of February, May, and 
August, for three succeeding crops. The plants 
sown in the latter month stand through the winter, 
usually protected during cold weather under hand- 
glasses. The head of the cauliflower may be pre- 
served from putrefaction for a long time by simply 
drawing up the plant entire, and hanging them in a 
cellar. In Scotland the plan usually adoj)ted is to 
place the plants in layers in a pit, their heads inclin- 
ing downwards. The pit is then covered closely up 
with earth, beaten down, and smoothed in a 8lo])iug 
direction, so as to exclude both the rain and atmo- 
sphere. 

CAULKING, or C’auking, of a ship consists in 
driving a quantity of oakum or old ropes untwisted 
and drawn asunder into the seams of the planks, or 
into the intervals where the planks are joined to- 
gether, in the ship’s decks or sides, in order to pre- 
vent the entrance of water. After the oakum is 
driven very hard into these seams it is covered with 
hot melted pitch, to keep the water from rotting it. 

CAUSE. To give a satisfactory notion of all the 
senses in which this word has been used it would be 
necessary to review all the teachings of metaphysics 
from the time of Aristotle downwards. The various 
positions of the conflicting philosophers can here be 
only very briefly indicated. Aristotle states causes 
to be of four kinds efficient, formal, material, and 
final. The efficient is the force or t^ency by which 
a result or effect is produced ; the formal the means 
or instrument by which it is produced; the material, 
the substance from wliich it is produced ; the final, 
the purpose or end for which it is produced. A 
scientific cause demands the recognition of all the 
essential conditions, any one of which being absent 
the effect could not ti^e place. Locke finds the 
origin of the notion of cause in sensation. Assuming 
that bodies have the property of modifying each 
other, it is only necessary to observe them to i)erceive 
and be driven to admit the principle of causality. 
Hume declares the power which we attribute to one 
object over another to be a chimera ; such a power 


I does not exists or if h does we can have no idea 
of it. What we call cause and effect is merely two 
phenomena always following in the same order, and 
which we have fallen into the habit of associating in 
our minds in such a way that on perceiving the first 
we inevitably expect the second. According to Leib- 
nitz there is no existence, however humble, but is a 
force, that is, a real cause. The notion of force is 
the base even of the notion of existence; all that 
which is has a certain virtuality, a certain causative 
power. The human soul, like all the other limited 
forces in this world, is but a monad isolated in itself, 
but yet in whose inner being the whole creation is 
reflected, and whose movements have been from the 
beginning co-ordained by Divine Wisdom with the 
harmonious movement of the universe. Kant’s doc- 
trine is that the notion of cause and the principle of 
causality certainly exist in our minds ; but they are 
only simple forms of our understanding, or the en- 
tirely subjective conditions of thought. We are 
compelled by a law or a form pre-existing in our 
intellect to dispose all the objects our imagination 
represents, or aJl the phenomena our experience can 
discover, according to the relation of cause and effect; 
but we do not know if anything really exists, inde- 
pendent from our intellect, which resembles a cause, 
a force, or effective power. Against the doctrines of 
the intuitionalists it has been urged that the mere 
statement that the mind possesses a belief in causa- 
tion proves nothing: some men believe in it, others do 
not, and unanimity is necessary to the establishment 
of a universal belief. Nay more, the mere univer- 
sality of a belief is no conclusive proof of its correct- 
ness, as put in the words of the late John Stuart 
Mill — *A mere disposition to believe, even if sup- 
posed instinctive, is no guarantee for the truth of the 
thing believed. If, indeed, the belief amounted to 
an irresistible necessity, there would be no use in 
appealing from it, because there would l^e no possi- 
bility of altering it. But even then the truth of 
the belief would not follow : it would only follow that 
mankind were under a j^ermanent necessity of be- 
lieving what might possibly not be true; just at 
they were under a temporary necessity, quite at 
irresistible while it lasted — of believing tnat the 
heavens moved, and the earth stood still. The 
things which it has been supposed that nol)ody could 
help believing are innumerable, but no two genera- 
tions would give the same catalogue of them.’ The 
theological question of a First Cause is debated on 
' the ground that matter of itself is inert, that spirit 
is active, that in order of existence one s])irit or 
active force must be the first and uncaused cause. 

CAUSTIC. The name of caustic (liatin causticus^ 
from Greek kaUf, I bum) is given to substances 
which by their chemical action disorganize the parts 
of the t)ody with which they are put in contact. 
They are called likewise potential cauteries^ to dis- 
tinguish them from the fire, called actual cautery. 
Caustics in general act by decomposing chemically 
the tissues to which they are applied, by depriving 
them of life, and producing a real locid and circum- 
scribed gangrene, called eschar or slough. Those, the 
action of which is powerful — for instance, caustic 
potassa, concentrated sulphuric acid, &c. — produce 
these phenomena with such rapidity that inflamma- 
tion takes place only after the fomiation of the 
eschar; whilst on the contrary inflammation is the 
immediate consequence of the less energetic caustics. 
In both cases suppuration occurs sooner or later, and 
separates the disorganized from the surrounding 
parts. Almost aU the substances used as caustics 
have only a local action : some, however, are capable 
of being absorbed, and of exercising a deleterious 
action on the economy in general : arsenical prepara- 
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tioxiB mn an Initance of it. The employment of 
oaustioB ia now confined to a small number of oases. 
The actual cautery and the knife are in general pre- 
ferred to them. They are used principsJly in order 
to establish issues, particularly in cases in which it 
is necessary to pr<^uce a powerful derivation; to 
stop the progress of certain gangrenous affections, 
such as anthrax; to open certain indolent abscesses ; 
to change the mode of vitality of the skin in some 
cancerous or herpetic ulcers ; to destroy the excres- 
cences of wounds or proud flesh; and, fm^y, to pre- 
vent the absorption of the virus deposit^ at the 
surface of poisoned wounds. 

CAUSTIC, in optics. Rays of light reflected at 
a concave surface, or passing throu^^h a convex lens, 
come generally more or less approximately to a j>oint 
called the focus^ or at any rate the rays after reflec- 
tion or separation cross each other in most ordinary 
cases. For example, parallel rays falling on a para- 
bolic reflector are reflected so as to pass accurately 
through the focus of the paraboloid: in a spherical 
minor parallel rays are not reflected so as to pass 
through any one point, but they do so nearly. (See 
Foous.) Geometrically define^ a caustic surface is 
the locus of the consecutive ultimate intersections of 
the reflected or refracted rays ; and a caustic curve is 
a curve formed by the intersection of this surface 
with any plane surface. The curve due to reflected 
rays ia called a catacaustir; that due to refracted 
rays is called a diacatLstir. 

The caustics formed by reflection may be easily 
shown hi the following way. Take a strip of pol- 
ished metal, a watch-spring for exam[)le ; and bend 
it into a concave form. Let this be placed on a sheet 
of white paper and exposed to the sunlight so that 
the concave side of the spring is toward the sun : the 
caustic will be seen traced on the paper as a brilliant 
well-defined line. Let the paper be moved alnmt, 
and the form of the spring varied, all the varieties of 
catacaustics will be beautifully displayed. 

To obtain diacaustic curves, let a sheet of white 
paper be put into various positions behind a convex 
Mils, through which the light from the sun is passing, 
the curves will be displayed in their various forms 
upon it. 

CAUSTIC POTASSA {potassa fusa; lapis infer- 
nalis), impure hydrate of protoxide of potassium; 
caustic kali with lime; common caustic. This is 
seen in flat, irregular brittle pieces, or in round sticks 
like the nitrate of silver ; of a grayish-white, some- 
times reddish ; of a savour extremely caustic, and a 
slight odour sui generis. This substance is extremely 
caustic ; it decomp'ises quickly the parts with which 
it is put in contact, and leaves on the skin a soft 
grayish eschar^ which comes off slowly. Taken in- 
ternally it acts in the same way as all corrosive 
poisons; it has, nevertheless, been administered in 
very dilute solutions, as an antacid, diuretic, and 
lithontriptic. But even when very diluted, it soon 
irritates the stomach, and brings on anorexia, which 
prevents it from being used for any length of time. 
Pure caustic potash or hydrate of potassium is a 
solid white substance powerfully alkaline, which de- 
liquesces very readily, and dissolves in water with 
some rise in temperature. It is very largely em- 
ployed in chemistry and the arts. See Potash. 

CAUSTIC SODA, hydroxide of sodium. See 
Soda. Its physical properties are similar to those 
of caustic potassa (see above), and it may be used 
with advantage as a substitute by way of caustic. 
In fact, the sub- carbonate, which fv)rm8 during its 
action on the skin, is not deli(iue8cent as that of 
potassa, and consequently is not subject to spread. 
CAUTERY. See Caustic. 

CAUTIONARY (Scotch law term) is the ‘pro- 


miae or contract of one, not for himself, but fot 
another.' A simple cautioner is one who binds 
himself conjointly with the debtor or principal for 
the greater security of the creditor. Su<m a cautioner 
was formerly entitled to demand that the creditor 
should have legally proceeded against the debtor 
before taking action against him, but by the Mercan- 
tile Law Amendment Act the creditor may proceed 
against the principal debtor and cautioner, or against 
either of them, and he may use all action or diligence 
against both or either of them, which may be com- 
petent. A provision is, however, contained in the 
statute that the cautioner may stipulate on the docu- 
ment constituting the cautionary obligation that the 
creditor shall take legal measures against the debtor 
or principal. Cautioners are frequently taken bound, 
conjunctly and severally, or as full debtors, with the 
principal, in which case both parties are liable for the 
whole debt. When there is more than one cautioner, 

> bound simply as such, each of them is liable, in the 
first instance, only for his own share, if the subject 
of the obligation be divisible, unless, from the insol- 
vency of the other cautioners, the creditor cannot 
recover from them. It follows, from the nature of 
the obligation, that a cautioner who has paid the 
debt has an action against the principal for relief; 
and for this purpose he is entitled to demand an 
assignation from the creditor not only of the debt 
and legal expenses, but also of any other securities 
held by the creditor. A discharge of the principal is 
a discharge of the cautioner, and the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act of 1856 enacts that a discharge of 
one co-cautioner by the creditor shall operate as a 
discharge to all the others. The fact of the credi- 
tor being negligent does not free the cautioner, 
unless grossly so: thus he is under no obligation to 
proceed against the debtor when the term of payment 
arrives. In cases, however, where one has become 
caution for the faithful ])erfonnance of an office, he 
is free if he can prove that the employers did not 
exercise due vigilance over the acts of the employ^. 
A cautioner may not withdraw suddenly from an 
engagement of this kind, but may do so after a 
reasonable notice; the obligation shall remain upon 
the representative of a cautioner, unless he give 
similar notice of withdrawal. The nature and extent 
of the liability must bo fully stated in documents of 
this sort, otherwise the cautioner is not responsible. 
All cautionary obligations must be in writing, and 
have the signature of the cautioner attached; the 
conditions of contract must be clearly stated, which 
must be strictly observed, otherwise the cautioner is 
freed. 

CAUVERY. SeeCAVERY. 

CAVA, a town, South Italy, in the province of 
Salerno, agreeably situate in the valley of Fenestra, 
8 miles N.w. of Salerno. It is the seat of a bishop, 
suffragan to the pope, and contains a cathedral, 
three other churches, a convent, a house of refuge, 
an hospital, and a seminary. Silk, cotton, and linen 
are manufactured here, and in the numerous small 
villages that surround the town. The district is 
extremely unproductive, but the inhabitants have 
become wealthy by their industry and commerce. 
About 1 mile from Cava is the magnificent Benedic- 
tine convent of the Trinity, which formerly contained 
an excellent library, now transferred to Naples. 
This convent is now national property, and con- 
tains a lyceura and boarding-school. Pop. 10,000. 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis Eugene, a French general 
who has become famous in connection with the events 
of 1848, was born at Paris on 15th October, 1802. 
His father, Jean Baptiste Cavaignac, was a furious 
revolutionist, and member of the Council of Five 
Hundred. Young Cavaignac entered the Ecole 
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Polytedmiqne in 1820, and afterwards the military 
■ohool at Metz, and in 1824 joined the 2d Begiment 
of engineers. He served in the campaign in the 
Morea, and in 1829 was appointed captain. Being 
at Arras on the outbreak of the revolution of 1880 
he was the first ofiScer in his regiment to declare for 
the new order of things. In 1882 he was sent to 
Africa, where he remained for several years, and 
greatly distinguished himself both by his valour in 
defenoing the French settlement against the Arabs 
and his judicious orgfanization of military hospitals, 
barrMks, and works of defence. In 1840 he was 
appointed to the command of the 8d Battalion 
of Zouaves, and shortly afterwards was obliged to 
quit the service from ill health, but soon joined it 
again, and was made commander of the Zdph 3 rr 8 , or 
2d Battalion of light African infantry. In this 
ciqiacity he displayed great bravery in the defence 
of Cherchell against the Arabs, and was made first 
lieutenant-colonel and then colonel of Zouaves. In 
1844 he received the appointment of brigadier- 
TOneral, with the government of the province of Oran 
m Algeria. 

Cavaignac was in Africa when the revolution of 
February, 1848, took place. In March of that year 
he was created by the provisional government general 
of division and governor of AJgeria. Shortly after- 
wards the office of minister of war was offered to him 
but declined. On 23d April he was chosen represen- 
tative of the department of Lot in the National 
Assembly, and proceeding to Paris to take his seat 
arrived ^ere on 17th May. The capital was then in 
a state of great excitement from an attempt on the 
assembly by the Red Republicans two days before. 
Cavaignac was offered again the portfolio of the 
minister of war, and this time accepted it. The 
measures which he adopted to guard against the 
crisis which was evidently approaching wore prompt 
and decisive. In a few days an army of nearly 
80,000 men was assembled in and around Paris, and 
this precaution was speedily justified by the events 
which followed. On 23d June, at eleven o’clock 
forenoon, the terrible Communist insurrection burst 
forth, and for three days Paris presented the most 
dreadful scene of tumult and bloodshed which had been 
witnessed there since the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
About 15,000 persons perished, and property was 
destroyed to the value of upwards of £200,000. By 
the energy of Greneral Cavaignac, aided by the loyalty 
of the army and the nation^ guard, the insurrection 
was suppr^sed on 26th June, and France saved from 
a threatened dissolution of the bonds of society. 
On that day the National Assembly delegated the 
entire executive power to Cavaignac as dictator, who 
resigned it again into its hands on the 29th, and 
received it anew on the same day, with an acknowledg- 
ment by the legislative body of the services rendered 
by him to his country. Notwithstanding these he 
was defeated in the elections for the presidency in 
the month of December following, and Louis Napoleon 
was preferred to the office. On 20th December he 
resigned his dictatorship. After the coup d6UU of 
2d December, 1851, he was arrested and conveyed to 
the fortress of Ham, but was liberated after about a 
month’s detention. Shortly afterwards he married 
Mademoiselle Odier, daughter of the banker of that 
name. In 1852 and in 1857 he was elected member 
for Paris of the legislative body, but on both occasions 
was incapacitated from taking his seat by refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the emperor. The last 
years of his life were spent at his country-seat in the 
department of Sarthe. He expired there suddenly 
of heart-disease on 28th October, 1857. He was 
latterly one of the principal contributers to the Si^de 
newspaper. 


CAVAILLON (ancient Cahdlio), atown of France, 
in the department of Vaucluse, 14 miles B.E. Avignon, 
on the right bank of the Durance, near the embou- 
chure of the Coulon. It is agreeably situated, but 
ill built, with narrow, dirty streets. It is an ancient 
place, and has a cathedral built between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, with a modem fagade, a hdtel- 
de-ville, &c. The surrounding district is one vast 
garden, producing excellent fruit, in particular much 
esteemed melons and peaches. A considerable trade 
is carried on in silk, olive-oil, fruit, early vegetables, 
wool, &c. The industries comprise straw hats, edge- 
tools, tanning, currying, the preserving of fruits and 
vegetables, &c. The Romans had an important 
colony here, and erected many edifices, of which 
almost the only remains are some tombs, and the 
fragment of a triumphal arch. lit was an episcopal 
city as early as the fifth centuiy. Pop. (1891), 4767. 

uA VALCANTI, Guido, a Florentine philosopher 
and poet of the tldrteenth century, the friend of 
Dante, and like him a zealous Gliibelline. When 
the dissensions of the Guelfs and Ghibellines disturbed 
the public peace of Florence the citizens banished 
the chiefs of both parties. The Ghibellines were 
exiled to Sarzana. On account of the unhealthy 
air of that place they were permitted to return; 
but Cavalcanti had contracted a disease of which 
he died (1300) at Florence. In his youth he 
made a pilgrimage to St. Jago de Compostella in 
Galicia. Returning home through France he fell in 
love at Toulouse with a young lady of the name of 
Mandetta. To her most of his verses which we 
possess are addressed. They are remarkable, con- 
sidering the period at which they were written, for 
their beautiful style. His Canzone d’Amore have 
gained him the most fame. The learned Cardinal 
Fgidio Colonna and some others have made commen- 
taries on it. His Rime, published by Cicciaporci, 
appeared at Florence in 1813. 

CAVALIER, in fortification, is a work generally 
raised within the body of the place 10 or 12 feet 
higher than the rest of the works. It is most 
commonly situated within the bastion, and made 
much in the same form. Sometimes the cavaliers 
are placed in the gorges, or on the middle of the 
curtain; they are then made in the form of a horse- 
shoe. Their use is to command all the adjacent 
works and surrounding country. They are seldom 
made except when a rising ground overlooks some of 
the works. In modem times it is considered that 
cavaliers in a bastion occupy too much room, render 
retrenchments impossible, and unless a ditch separates 
the cavalier from the parapet of the bastion cause 
the grenades to fall upon the defenders of the latter, 
for which reasons it is considered best to put them on 
the curtains or behind the bastions. — Cavaliers is 
the name given in English history to the partisans 
of King Charles I. 

CAVALIER, John, chief leader of the Camisards 
in the wars of the Cevennes, the son of a peasant, 
bom in 1679 in the village of Ribaute, near Anduze. 
He was engaged in agricultural labours at Geneva 
when the cmel persecutions of the Protestants of 
the Cevennes by Louis XIV. induced him to return 
home. Several insurrections had already broken 
out, but he soon so distinguished himself by hn 
courage and success, that, though only at the age of 
twenty-four, he became the acknowledged hei^ of 
the insurgents. Notwithstanding their gallantry they 
were obliged to carry on the war on such unequal 
terms that the impossibility of success became apparent, 
and Cavalier entered into a cajutulation with Marshal 
Villars, by which he obtained a pension of 1200 livres, 
a colonel’s commission, and permission to raise a 
regiment of his own for the king’s service. He was 
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snmmoned, however, to VersailleB, and, finding him- 
self looked upon with suspicion, he made his escape 
and soon after visited England. In the Spanish war, 
being supported by the English and Dutch, he com- 
manded a regiment raised by himself and partly 
consisting of refugee Camisards, and distinguished 
himself greatly at the battle of Almanza in 1707, 
where he was severely wounded. He was after- 
wards pensioned by the British government, ap- 
pointed governor of Jersey, made a major-general, 
and died at Chelsea in 1740. 

CAVALRY, one of the three great classes of troops. 
The efficacy of cavalry arises partly from the moral 
impression which it produces on an enemy. This is 
greater in proportion to the size of the mass and the 
rapidity of its motion. Its adaptation to speedy move- 
ments is a more obvious advantage, which enables a 
commander to avail himself immediately of a decisive 
moment, when the enemy exposes a weak point, or 
when disorder appears in his ranks. It is a very 
important instrument in completing the defeat of an 
enemy, in disconcerting him by a sudden attack, or 
overthrowing him by a powerful shock. It is very 
serviceable in protecting the wings and centre of an 
army, for escorts, for intercepting the supplies of the 
enemy, for procuring intelligence, for covering a 
retreat, for foraging, &c. But in forests, in moun- 
tainous districts, on a marshy soil, &c., it is of but 
little avail in large bodies. The heavy cavalry, with 
or without defensive armour (cuirassiers), is more 
frequently employed in mass, where force is requisite; 
the lighter troops are used singly, and in small detach- 
ments, where swiftness and continued effort are re- 
quired. Nevertheless, all forms of cavalry must be 
equally exercised in the duties appertaining to this 
kind of troops, and must be able to fight in the line 
as well as singly. 

The use of cavalry is probably nearly as ancient 
as war itself; but some nations used chariots in war 
before they became accustomed to fight on horse- 
back. The Egyptians are said to have had cavaliy 
before the time of Moses. The Israelites, when at 
war with their neighbours, often had to encounter 
cavalry, but had none themselves until the time of 
Solomon. The cavalry of the Greeks formed a com- 
paratively small force, but with them it was con- 
sidered the most respectable class of troops, in which 
only the wealthy citizens served. The Persian ca- 
valry, and, at a later period, the Macedonian, were 
much more numerous. The Romans had cavalry at 
an early period, as had also the Carthaginians. At 
a later period the cavalry of the Gauls was particu- 
larly good. In the middle ages the knights fought 
only on horseback, and disdained the foot-service. 
After the introduction of artillery, although cavalry 
was used, its manoeuvres were awkward and ineffi- 
cient. The genius of Gustavus Adolphus first per- 
ceived the important use which could be made of it, 
finding that its value chiefly consisted in the quick- 
ness of its motion, and Seidlitz, a general of Frederick 
the Great, further developed its use. Napoleon was 
aware of the great value of cavalry in large masses, 
but he often sacrificed them unsparingly. Lances 
are now common among the light cavalry of Europe, 
as they have proved a formidable weapon when skil- 
fully used. In the Prussian cavalry, which are 
among the finest in the world, lancers are very nu- 
merous. The services of the Uhlans in the Franco- 
German war are hardly to be overestimated. Mounted 
infantry, whose horses are only used as a means of 
rapid movement, have been found an exceedingly 
useful class of troops. (See also Abitt.) 

The British cavalry is classified as heavy, medium, 
and light. The heavy cavalry comprises five regi- 
ments, namely, the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, the 


Royal Horse Guards, the Ist Royal Dragoons, and 
the 2nd Dragoons or Scots Greys. The medium 
cavalry includes the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, and 
twelve regiments of Dragoon Guards and Lancers; 
and thirteen regiments of Hussars constitute the 
light cavalry. Each of the thirty-one regiments is 
divided into four squadrons. German cavalry includes 
cuirassiers, lancers, and dragoons and hussars, corre- 
sponding roughly with the heavy, medium, and light 
sections of British cavalry; and in addition to four 
active squadrons, there is in each regiment a fifth depdt 
squadron. The same division of the regiment obtains 
in France, where the cavalry is classified as cuiras- 
siers, dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars. In Austria 
the cavalry are all medium, and are divided into 
dragoons, hussars, and lancers, each regiment being 
in turn subdivided into six active and one dep6t 
squadron. The Russian regular cavalry comprises 
cavalry of the guard and cavalry of the line, the latter 
being more of the nature of mounted infantry. The 
cavalry of the guard includes cuirassiers, lancers, 
hussars, and dragoons. There are also regiments of 
Cossacks employed as a sort of irregular cavalry. 
Each regiment of the regular cavalry includes seven 
squadrons, of which one acts as a depdt squadron. 
The staff of a British cavalry regiment includes a 
lieutenant-colonel, senior major, adjutant, riding- 
master, quartermaster, veterinary surgeon, two war- 
rant officers, and eiglit non-commissioned officers. 
Each squadron is under a major and a captain, or 
two captains. A cavalry brigade for purposes of 
exploration, &c., consists of 3 regiments, 2 machine- 
guns, company of the Army Service Corps, bearer 
company, and a field hospital, making in all 114 
officers, 2167 non-commissioned officers and men, and 
2219 horses. A cavalry division for forming part of 
an army corps comprises 2 brigades, with 2 bat- 
teries of the Royal Horse Artillery, 2 machine-guns, 
a mounted detachment of engineers, a battalion of 
mounted infantry, an ammunition column, a company 
of the Army Service Corps, and a field hospital, 
making in all 325 officers, 6274 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 6518 horses. 

CAVAN, a county of Ireland, province of Ulster, 
having Fermanagh on the N., Leitrim on the w., and 
Longford and Westmeath on the s.; area, 467,026 
acres, of which about one- third is arable or meadow 
land. The north-western part is occupied by a range 
of hills called the Ballymageeragh Mountains, but the 
remaining surface, which is undulating and irregular, 
is pervaded by bog and interspersed with many fine 
lakes. The chief rivers are the Erne, the Woodford, 
the Blackwater, and the Annalee, and the chief lakes 
Lough Ramor, Lough Sheelin, Lough Gowna, Lough 
Oughter, and Upper Lough Erne. Much of the soil of 
this county is cold, spongy, and inclined to be rushy. 
The chief cereal crop is oats, the chief green crop 
potatoes. Wheat is little cultivated. Flax is raised to 
some extent, and the high lands are mostly occupied 
in the grazing of store-cattle. Linen -bleaching and 
the distilling of whisky are the chief industries. 
The princip^ towns are Cavan, Cootehill, and Bel- 
turbet. The county returns two members to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. in 1871, 140,565; in 1881, 129,476; in 
1891, 111,917; in 1901, 97,368. 

CAVAN, a town of Ireland, capital and chief 
business centre of the above county, 67 miles N.w. 
Dublin. In the principal street are some good houses, 
and in the other parts of the town new buildings have 
largely displaced older ones. There are churches 
for the Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians, an endowed school founded by 
Charles I., municipal and county offices, jail, union 
workhouse, a court-house, an infirmary, a fever hospi- 
tal, and a Roman Catholic college. Pop. (1891), 2968. 
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GAVANILLES, Aktokio Joseph, a Spaniah 
clergyman and botanist, was bom, 1745, at Valen- 
cia; died in Madrid, 1604. In 1777 he went to 
Paris with the children of the Duke of Infantado, 
and remained there twelve years, occupied with the 
study of several sciences, but chiefly with botany. 
He published tliere, in 1784, Observations on the 
Article Spain in the New Encyclopedia, written with 
as much patriotism as profoimd reasoning. In the 
following year he commenced his great lx)tauical 
w’orl^ ^lonadelphisB (^lassis Dissertationes decern 
(Paris, 1785-89; Madrid, 1790, 4to, with engravings). 
After his return to Spain he wrote another beautiful 
work, leones et Descriptiones Plantarum, qua? aut 
sponte in Hispania crescunt aut in Hortis hospitan- 
tur (Madrid, 1791-99, 6 vols. folio, with 601 en- 
gravings). It contains a number of new genera and 
species, natives of Spain, ALmerica, India, and New 
Holland. In pursuance of a commission from the 
king, Cavanilles travelled in Valencia, and collected 
the materials for liis Observaciones solDre la Historia 
Natural, Geografia, Agricultura, Poblacion, &c., del 
Reyno de Valencia (Madrid, 1795-97, two vols. folio, 
with copperplates from the drawings of the author). 
The work was published at the expense of the king, 
and intended as the first part of a similar work to 
embrace the whole of Spain. Thunberg has named 
a family of plants Cavaniila. 

CAVATINA, in music, was the term applied to a 
short operatic air without a return or second part, 
and which is sometimes relie\'ed with recitative, but 
now extended to the aria generally, especially if the 
character of expression is tender, hopeful, or joyous. 
In this elegant and gracefully melodic class of com- 
position the Italians naturally eclipse all the other 
musicians; yet the H mio Tesoro of Mozart will bear 
comparison with the finest ever written. 

CAVE, or Cavebn, an oi>ening produced by na- 
ture in the solid crust of the earth. Caves are prin- 
cipally met with in limestone roclvs, in gypsum, some- 
times in sandstone, and in volcanic rocl^ (basalt, lava, 
tufa, &c.) The form of the caves depends partly 
upon the nature of the substance in w^hich they 
exist; but it is frequently altered by external causes. 
Out of some caverns rivers take their course; others 
again admit rivers, or may he said to swallow them 
for a space. There are many and various causes 
for the formation of caves. Those in limestone 
and gypsum are unquestionably the results of the 
dissolving power of w'ater; in fact the almost per- 
fectly ui^orm direction, the gentle and equable de- 
clivity of most caves, appear to be the effect of 
the long continuance of water in them, the action of 
which has widened the existing crerices. In trachyte 
and lava caves appear to have been produced by 
the effects of gas. The caves of gypsum often con- 
tain foul air; the caves of limestone, various figures 
of stalactites, produced by the de{)osit of the lime 
dissolved in the water. Many of these lime caves 
contain remnants of bones of animals, such as hyenas, 
elephants, bears (see below). Many caves are re- 
markable only on account of their great size, or 
sublime from the awful gloom which pervades them, 
and the echoes which roU like thunder through their 
vaulted passages. Some are of great de])th, as that 
of Frederikshall, in Norway, which is calculated to 
be 11,000 feet in depth. One of the grandest na- 
tural caverns known is Fingal's Cave, in Staffa, one 
of the Western Islands of Scotland. Its sides are 
formed of ranges of basaltic columns, w'hich are 
almost as regular as hewn stone. The grotto of 
Antiparos, on the island of the same name, in the 
Archipelago, is celebrated for its magnificence. The 
roof is adorned with stalactites, many of them 20 
feet long, and hung with festoons of various forms 


and brilliant appearance. In some parts immense 
colunrns descend to the floor; others present the ap- 
pearance of trees and brooks turned to marble, ^e 
Peak Cavern in Derbyshire, England, is a cele- 
brated curiosity of this kind. It is nearly half a 
mile in length; and, at its lowest part, 600 feet below 
the surface. Tlie caves of Kirkd^e, in England, and 
Gailenreuth, in Germany, are remarkable for the 
quantities of bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hyena found in them. In the rock of Gibraltar 
there are a numl)er of stalactic caverns, of which 
the principal is St. Michael’s ('ave, 1000 feet above 
the sea. I'he most celebrated caves in Ame- 
rica are Madison’s Cave, in Kockingham county, 
Virginia, extending 300 feet into the earth, and 
adorned with beautiful incrustations of stalactites; 
Wyers’ Cave, in the same county, extending 800 
yards, but extremely irregular in its course and size ; 
and the Mammoth Cave in Edmondson county, Ken- 
tucky, which incloses an extent of about 40 miles of 
subterraneous windings. One of its chambers, called 
the Temple, is said to cover a space of nearly 5 acres, 
and to be surmounted by a dome of solid rock 1 20 
feet in height. The Cumberland Mountains, in Ten- 
nessee, contain some curious caverns, in one of which, 
at a depth of 400 feet, a stream was found with a 
current sufficiently powerful to turn a mill. Another 
cave in the same state is named Big Bone Cave, 
from the bones of the mastodon which have there 
iHJcn discovered. In the Racoon Mountains, near 
the N.w. extremity of Georgia, is a cave called Nicko^ 
jack Caitj 50 feet high and 100 feet wide, which has 
been explored to the distance of 3 miles. A stream 
of considerable size runs through it, which is inter- 
rupted by a fall. Caves are sometimes found which 
exhale poisonous vapours. The most remarkable 
known is the Grotto del Cane, a small cave near 
Naples. In Iceland there are many caves, formed 
by the lava from its volcanoes. In the volcanic 
country near Rome there are many natural cavities 
of great extent and coolness, which are sometimes 
resorted to as a refuge from the heat. In South 
America is the cavern of Guacharo, which is said to 
extend for leagues. 

Caves in which the bones of extinct animals are 
found owe their origin, for the most part, to the 
action of rain-water on limestone rocks, in which 
they most frequently occur. The deposit contained 
in these caverns usually consists of clay, sand, and 
gravel combined. In this deposit are imbedded 
remains of animals, and stones either angnilar or 
rounded. The bones scarcely ever occur in entire 
skeletons, but are scattered in such a way as to show 
that they must have been moved from their places 
subsequent to the death of the animals. They sel- 
dom, however, have suffered much from friction; and 
at times look so fresh that, but for the complete ab- 
straction of the animal matter which they must have 
originally contained, they might be supposed to have 
been brought into the cavern a few weeks before. 
Ilie most remarkable fact with regard to these bones 
is, that the most of them belong to animals which 
do not now exist at all, or exist only in regions far 
remote from those where caverns occur. Some of 
those found in European caverns belong to animals 
now found only in the tropical or sub-tropical regions, 
and others are the remams of animals now living in 
more northerly areas, while others, although evidently 
moulded on types similar to those of existing animalB, 
differ from them in several essential features. To add 
to the difficulty of explanation, human bones have re- 
peatedly been foimd mingled with those of the lower 
animals. The evidence of the cave remains prove! 
the co-existence of man with animals not now living 
in the same areas; of these animals some are now 
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extinct, as the cave bear and lion, the mammoth and 
mastodon, the tiohorhine rhinoceros, &c., others have 
only ^grated. Thus the reindeer is no longer 
found in Southern Europe; the Hyama crocuta^ found 
In the Gibraltar caves, now lives in South Africa. The 
ibex, the chamois, and a species of ground squirrel, 
once lived in the Dordogne, but are now found only 
on the heights of the Alps and Pyrenees. Thus it 
is evident that a considerable change of climate has 
taken place in Europe. Man’s relation to these extinct 
animals, and his existence at the time these changes 
took place, are demonstrated by the discovery in the 
caves of human bones and worked flints beneath 
layers of hyena droppings, as in Wokey’s Hole, near 
Wells; mixed up indiscriminately, as in Kent’s Hole, 
with bones of elephant, rhinoceros, hyena, &c.; and 
by the fact that many bones of the extinct animals 
are split up, evidently for the sake of the marrow. 
In the Dordogne and Savign^ caves fragments of 
horn have been found, bearing carved, or rather deeply 
scratched, outline figures of ibex, reindeer, and mam- 
moth. The most remarkable lx)ne-caves are those 
of Kirkdale, in Yorkshire; Kent’s Hole, near Tor- 
quay ; Wokey’s Hole, near Wells ; of Franconia, in 
Bavaria ; the banks of the Meuse, near Li^ge ; and 
the south of France. 

CAVE, Edwaed, an English printer, the founder 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was bom in 1691. 
His first occupation was that of clerk to a collector 
of the excise in the country. He then went to Lon- 
don, and put himself apprentice to a printer. When 
his indentures expired he obtained a place in the 
post-office, and employed his leisure in writing for 
the newspapers. He published in January, 1731, 
the first number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, 
under a considerably modified form, has continued 
till this day, amid the crowd of magazines which 
have been established since. Cave was deprived of his 
place in the post-office on account of his ha\dng re- 
sisted some abuses relative to the privilege of frank- 
ing letters. He died January 10, 1754. During his 
last illness Dr. Jolmson (who subsequently wrote his 
life) was often an attendant by his bedside. 

CAVENDISH, Henry, bom at Nice, Oct. 10, 1731, 
the son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and grandson of 
the second Duke of Devonshire, devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the sciences, and ac(j[uired a distinguished 
rank among those learned men who have most con- 
tributed to the progress of chemistry. He discovered 
the peculiar properties of hydrogen, and the qualities 
by which it is distinguished from atmospheric air. To 
him we owe the important discovery of the composi- 
tion of water. Scheele had already observed that, 
when oxygen is mixed with double the quantity of 
hydrogen, this mixture bums with an explosion with- 
out any visible residuum. Cavendish repeated this 
experiment with the accuracy for which he was distin- 
guished. He confined both the gases in dry earthen 
vessels, to prevent the escape of the product of their 
combustion, and found that this residuum was water, 
the weight of which was equal to the sum of the weights 
of the two gases. Lavoisier confirmed this conclusion 
in later times. (See Water.) The same spirit of 
accuracy in his experiments led Cavendish to another 
discovery which had escaped Priestley. The latter 
had observed that a quantity of atmospheric air, con- 
fined in a tube through which the ele^ric spark was 
transmitted, lost in volume, and formed an acid which 
reddened the tincture of litmus; but he carried this 
experiment no farther. Cavendish repeated the ex- 
periment, by confining in the tube a solution of pure 
potash, which absorbed the acid, and he proved it 
to be nitric acid. The analysis of the air which re- 
mained in the tube after the experiment showed that 
the weight of the oxygen and nitrogen which had dis- 


appeared was equal to the weight of the add thus 
formed. He easily determined the proportion of the 
nitrogen to the oxygen, which was 2 ; J. It was found, 
also, that when both gases, sufifidently pure, were 
mixed in that proportion, and exposed to the electric 
spark, the mixture disappeared entirely, by which his 
discovery was completely confirmed. Cavendish dis- 
tinguished himself no less in natural philosophy, by 
the accuracy of his experiments. He possessed also 
a profound knowledge of the higher geometry, of 
which he made a very happy use in determining the 
mean density of the earth. He found it to be 5^ 
times greater than the density of water — a conclusion 
which differs but little from that obtained by Maske- 
lyne in another way. To the subject of electricity 
Cavendish also made some remarkable contributions, 
which, to understand thoroughly, it will be necessary 
to consult art. Electrostatics. Coulomb investi- 
gated the law of attraction between two electrified 
points directly by means of the torsion balance. 
Cavendish was, however, the author of the far more 
exact method of proving the law, which he expressed 
in the following syllogistic form. He demonstrates 
mathematically that, ff the law of force be any other 
than the inverse square of the distance, electricity 
could not rest in equilibrium at the surface of a con- 
ductor. But experiment has shown that electricity 
does rest in equilibrium on the surface of a conductor. 
Hence the law of force must be the inverse square of 
the distance. He himself made excellent experi- 
ments in order to support his minor premiss. He 
did not, however, consider that his experiments jus- 
tified him in holding the truth of it as thoroughly 
established, though he believed it to be tnie. Since 
his time the experimental researches of Faraday and 
others have completely demonstrated the truth of it, 
and therefore of the law above stated. Cavendish was 
a member of the Boyal Society of London, and in 
1803 was made one of the eight foreign members of the 
National Institute of France. An uncle left him a 
large fortune in 1773. This increase of wealth made 
no change in his character, which was cold and re- 
tiring, or in his habits, which were extremely simple. 
His large, well-chosen library was open for the use 
of learned men. He died in London, Feb. 24, 1810, 
and left £1,200,000 sterling to his relations. His 
\mting8 consist of treatises in the Philosophical 
Transactions, from 1766 to 1792. They are distin- 
guished by acuteness and accuracy. 

CAVENDISH, or Candish, Thomas, an eminent 
naWgator in the reign of Elizabeth. Having con- 
sumed his property by his early extravagances, ho 
collected three sm^l vessels for the purpose of mak- 
ing a predatory voyage to the Spanish colonies. He 
sailed from Plymouth in 1686, took and destroyed 
many vessels, ravaged the coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
New Spain, and returned by the Cape of Good Hope, 
having circumnavigated the globe in two years and 
forty-nine days, the shortest period in which it had 
then been effected. In 1591 ho set sail on a similar 
expedition, in which his principal success was the 
capture of the town of Santos, in Brazil. After suf- 
fering many hardships, he died in 1593. 

CAVENDISH, William, Duke of Newcastle, was 
bom in 1592, and educated by his father, on whose 
death he was raised to the peerage. On the approach 
of hostilities between the crown and Parliament he 
embraced the royal cause, and was invested with a 
commission constituting him general of all his ma- 
jesty’s forces raised north of the Trent, with very 
ample powers. Through great exertions, and the ex- 
penditure of large sums from his private fortune, he 
levied a considerable army, with which, for some 
time, he maintained the king’s cause in the north. 
In military mattere he depended chiefly on his prin- 
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cipal officers, it is said, but the numerous successes 
obtained by him render this unlikely. In 1643 he 
obtained a complete victory over lird Fairfax on 
Adwalton Moor, and recovered all Yorkshire except 
Hull ; but next year, on the arrival of the Scottish 
army and its junction with the Parliamentary forces, 
threw himself into York. Having been relieved 
by Prince Rupert, he was present at the battle of 
Marston Moor next day, after which he left the 
kingdom. His term of exile was chiefly spent in 
Antwerp, where he was for a time so straitened in 
circumstances that he had on one occasion to pawn 
his wife’s jewels. He returned, after an absence of 
eighteen years, and was rewiurded for his services 
and sufferings with the dignity of duke. He died 
on Dec. 25, 1676. His works include La Methode 
et Invention Nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux (Ant- 
werp, 1657); A New Method and Extraordinary 
invention to Dress Horses, &c. (1667); some come- 
dies of no merit; and several worthless poems. His 
wife, Margaret (1624-1674), daughter of Sir Thomas 
Lucas, also vTote a nunil)er of more or less curious 
works, including Philosophiciil Fancies (1653); Poems 
and Fancies (1653) ; Philosophical and Physical 
Opinions (1655); Philosophical Letters (1664); vari- 
ous very poor plays, &c. Some of her writings have 
acquired a considerable reputation if not poj)ularity, 
especially her autobiography, first published in her 
work entitled Nature’s Pictures drawn by Fancie’s 
PencU (1656); and her Life of the Duke (1667), 
which ‘is in its way a masterpiece ’. 

CAVENDISH, William, first Duke of Devon- 
shire, was the son of William, third Earl of Devon- 
shire. He was born on Jan. 25, 1640, and instructed 
with great care in classical literature. On various 
occasions he distinguished himself by his spirit and 
valour, and in 1677 began that opposition to the 
arbitrary measures of the ministers of Charles II. 
which caused him to be regarded as one of the most 
determined friends of the liberties of his country. 
Intimately connected with Lord Russell, he joined 
him in his efforts for the security of free government 
and the Protestant religion. On the trial of Lord 
Russell he appeared as a witness in his favour, and 
offered to assist him in escaping, after he had been 
sentenced to death, by changing clothes with him in 
prison. In 1684, having succeeded to his father’s title, 
and being regarded as one of the most formidable 
opponents of the arbitrary designs of King James II., 
attempts were made to intimidate him, but without 
success. Having been insulted by a minion of the 
king, he knocked him down in the royal presence, 
and was sentenced to pay a fine of £30,000. He 
took an active part in promoting the Revolution, 
and was one of the first who declared for the Prince 
of Orange. His services were rewarded with the 
dignity of Duke of Devonshire. He still, however, 
maintained an independent bearing in Parliament. 
He died on 18th Aug., 1707. 

CAVER Y, Cauvert, or Kaveri, a river of Hindu- 
stan, to the waters of which Mysore and the Carnatic 
owe much of their agricultural wealth. It rises from 
several head-streams in Coorg and Mysore, near the 
coast of Malabar, flows s.E. through Mysore and the 
Madras Presidency, and after a winding course of 
about 470 miles falls into the Bay of Bengal by 
numerous mouths, the largest being the Coleroon. 
Where it separates Mysore from Coimbatore the 
Oavery forms an island called Sivasamudram, near 
which are two magnificent cataracts, each about 200 
feet high, and more or less broken into cascades ac- 
cording to the volume of water. In connection with 
this river and its tributaries important canals and 
darns have been constructed for purposes of irrigation, 
with the effect of rendering the country on either 


side highly productive. The Cavery is filled by the 
monsoon rains in May and July, but is not navigable 
excepting by small Iraats. 

CAVERYPAUK!, a town of Hindustan, in the 
North Aroot division of Madras Presidency, 67 miles 
W.S.W. of Madras. It is meanly built, and the ad- 
joining fort, at one time a place of some strength, is 
now in ruins. A victory was gained here by the 
British under Clive over the French and their allies 
in 1752. Near the town is an immense water-tank, 
8 miles long by 3 broad, which fertilizes a large tract 
of country, and is perhaps the finest work of the kind 
in South India. Pop. (1891), 6259. 

CAVIARE is made in Russia from the roe of 
some large fish, principally the sturgeon. The roe 
is separated from the skin which incloses it, washed 
in vinegar, and dried before the sun. A quantity of 
salt is then rubbed in with the hand; it is then put 
into a cloth and pressed to remove the liquor, after 
which it is packed into barrels ready for the market. 
The chief place for the j)roduction of caviare is 
Astrakhan, where great quantities of sturgeon are 
caught in the Volga. Caviare is imported into the 
United Kingdom only to a small extent, 

CAVIT^), a town in the island of Luzon, one of 
the Philipj)ines, at the extnunity of a point of land 
projecting in a north-easterly direction into the Bay 
of Manilla, about 12 miles s.w. of Manilla. It is 
the capital of a province of the same name, and is 
built principally of stone. It has a church, barracks, 
j convent, and hospital. The establishment of a cigar 
manufactory has added considerably to the commer- 
cial importance of the town. Its docks and arsenal 
were once famous. Pop. 9230. 

CAVOUR, Count Camillo Bknso di, a distin- 
guished Italian statesman, was born at Turin on Aug. 
10, 1810, and descended from an ancient noble family. 
He was educated in the military academy at Turin, 
and devoted himself with eager enthusiasm at an early 
period of life to the study of political economy, Adam 
Smith being his favourite author. After completing 
his studies he made a journey to England, wdiere he 
remained for several years, making himself acquainted 
with the principles and working of the constitution, 
and forming friendships with some of the most distin- 
guished of the leading men. In 1842 he returned to 
Turin, where shortly afterwards he published in the 
Bibliothfeque Universelle of Geneva his Considera- 
tions on the Present State and Future Prospects of 
Ireland, which were subsequently translated into 
English. Along with Count Balbo and other coadju- 
tors he establislied in 1847 the journal of the Risorgi- 
mento, which advocated the cause of progress, and 
contained the germs of many of those leading ideas 
regarding the unity and independence of Italy, 
and the diminution of ecclesiastical influence, which 
were afterwards carried out so resolutely under 
C’avour’s administration. It was not, however, till 
after the battle of Novara that he entered that 
political arena in which his name has since become 
BO famous. He became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1849, and the following year succeeded 
Santa Rosa as minister of commerce and agriculture. 
In this office he set himself strenuously to promote 
the internal prosperity of the country by the estab- 
lishment of railways and an improved system of 
postal communications, while he sought to develop ibs 
commerce and manufactures by adopting the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, and remodelling the system of 
finance. A new organization was given to the mili- 
tary and naval forces; and the monasteries, whicbi 
had hung as dead weights on the advance of educa- 
tion and freedom of thought, as well as material 
prosperity, were, with certain exceptions, suppressed. 
In November, 1862, Cavour became premier, an^ 
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not long' nfterwardi gave a signal proof of his states- 
manship by the part which he took in cementing an 
alliance with Great Britain and France, and triftking 
common cause with these powers against the aggres- 
sions of Bussia. The prestige thus gained to the 
arms^ of Sardinia was no less important than that 
acquired by her liberal and reforming policy in civil 
matters. The attitude, however, thus taken by 
Sardinia could not fail to prove extremely offensive 
U) the neighbouring power of Austria, to whose 
arbitrary and repressive measures the government 
of Victor Emmanuel displayed itself as a standing 
reproof, and whose supremacy in Italy was eminently 
jeopardized by the aspirations of Sardinia. A collision, 
therefore, was inevitable, resulting in the campaign of 
1859. The intimate connection formed at that time 
with France, who lent her powerful assistance in the 
prosecution of the war, was mainly due to the agency 
of Oavour, who was accused by some on this occasion 
of having purchased the assistance of Louis Napoleon 
by undiUy countenancing his ambitious projects. 
The marriage of Victor Emmanuel’s daughter, the 
Princess Clotilde, with Prince Napoleon, was consum- 
mated in the early part of 1859, and tiie conclusion 
of the same year witnessed the cession of Nice and 
Savoy to France. In bringing about both of these 
results Cavour took a leading part. In 1860 Gari- 
baldi’s expedition to Sicily took place; but towards 
this and the subsequent movements of the Italian 
liberator Count Cavour manifested an apparent 
coldness, which diminished somewhat his estimation 
in the minds of the more zealous Italian patriots. 
In May, 1861, he was seized vdth an attack of 
typhus fever, but after a few days seemed to be in 
a fair way of recovery. A relapse, however, took 
place; he rapidly sank, and expired on the morning 
of 6th June. 

CAWNPORE, a town, India, capital of the district 
of the same name, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
which is here about a mile wide, 115 miles N.w. from 
Allahabad. Previous to the mutiny of 1857 it was 
a place of considerable importance, having both an 
extensive commerce, and forming one of the prin- 
cipal military stations in India. The city proper 
contained a population of 59,000, while the canton- 
ments extending along the bank of the river for 
nearly 7 miles included about 50,000 more, besides 
the military and European residents. The bungalows 
of the latter were among the handsomest in India, 
placed in the most picturesque situations, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens. There were no fine 
public buildings, however, nor did the town possess 
any historical associations, having merely risen to 
eminence since its selection as a military station by 
the British in 1777. In the month of June, 1857, 
the native regiments stationed here, following the 
example set by those at Meerut and elsewhere, 
mutinied and marched off, placing themselves under 
the command of the Kaji^ of Bithoor, the notorious 
Nana Sahib. General Wheeler, the commander of 
the European forces, intrenched himself as he best 
might, and defended his position for some days with 
great gallantry, but pressed by famine and loss of 
men, was at length induced to surrender to the rebels 
on condition of his party being allowed to quit the 
place uninjured. This was agreed to, but it is well 
known how the stipulation was observed. After the 
European troops, with the women and children, had 
been embarked in boats on the Ganges, they were 
treacherously fired on by the rebels; many were 
killed, and the remainder conveyed back to the city, 
srhere the men were massacred and the women and 
children placed in confinement. The approach of 
General Havelock to Cawnpore roused the brutal 
instincts of the Nana, and on 15th July he ordered 


his hapless prisoners to be slaughtered, and their 
bodies to be thrown into a welL The following day 
he was obliged, by the victorious progressof Havelock, 
to retreat to Bithoor. For boum time after these 
events Cawnpore presented little more than a heap 
of ruins, but having been rebuilt, it now possesses 
far more inhabitants than before, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. It covers a large area, but has few or no 
buildings of architectural note, nor is its situation 
in any way picturesque. It has several churches, a 
theatre, various military and other oflaces, high 
school, club, &c. On the site of General Wheeler’s 
entrenchments a memorial church has been built, 
and round the fatal well fine gardens covering fifty 
acres have been laid out. Over the well a mound 
has been raised, on the top of which is a Gothic wall 
inclosing an octagonal space, and in the centre of 
this is the figure of an angel in white marble (by 
Marochetti), with arms crossed on the breast, and 
in each hand a palm branch. Cawnpore is the centre 
of a considerable trade in grain and other agricul- 
tural produce, and has manufactures of cottons, 
leather, and leather goods. Pop. in 1881, 151,444; 
in 1891, 188,712. 

CAXAMARCA, a town of Peru, capital of a 
province of the same name, about 70 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, 280 N. Lima. It was here where the 
Emperor Atahualpa was put to death, after having 
been defeated and imprisoned by Pizarro. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

CAXTON, William, the first English printer, 
was born in Kent about 1422. In 1438 he was bound 
apprentice to Robert Large, a mercer in London, and 
soon after his master’s death (1441) he went to 
Bruges, where, in 1446, he went into business on 
his own account. About 1463 he was appointed 
‘governor’ at Bruges for the English merchants 
settled in the Low Countries, a post in which he con- 
tinued for some years. About 1471 Caxton entered 
the service of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, sister 
of Edward IV. He had already begun a translation 
of the popular romance entitled Le Recueil des His- 
toires de Troye, and this he finished at Cologne in 
1471. In order to meet the demand for the book 
he learned the art of printing, probably at Cologne, 
and his Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, the first 
English printed book, appeared about 1474, having 
issued, it is supposed, from the press of Colard Man- 
sion at Bruges. His Game and Playe of the Chesse, 
also a translation from the French, was probably a 
production of the same press in 1475, and is the 
second English book printed. He left Bruges in 1 47 6, 
returned to England, and in 1477 had a press at 
Westminster Abbey, where he printed the Dictes and 
j Sayings of the Philosophers, the first typographical 
work executed in England. Caxton continued to 
exercise his art for about fourteen years, during 
which time he produced nearly eighty works, many 
of them translated by himself from the French, and 
one of them — Reynard the Fox — from the Dutch. 
He was patronized by Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII.; and he was on intimate terms with 
Earl Rivers, the Earl of Worcester, and others of 
the nobility, the two noblemen named having even 
translated works for his press. He died in 1491, 
and was buried in the church of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. Besides the books already mentioned, 
Caxton printed Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Troylus 
and Creside, Book of Fame, and translation of 
Boethius; Gower’s Confessio Amantis; works by 
Lydgate ; Malory’s King Arthur ; the Golden 
Legend ; the Fables of ^sop, &c. His books have 
no title-pages, but are frequently provided with 
prologues and colophons. His types are in the 
Gothic character, and copied so closely from the 
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handwriting of hia time that many of hia books 
have been mistaken for manuscript. In some no 
punctuation is used; in others the full point and 
colon only; commas are represented by a long or 
short upright line. Copies of some of his books 
now fetch extraordinary prices when sold : a unique 
copy of the King Arthur has brought £1950, the 
Recii3^ell £1820. The standard Life of Caxton is 
that by W. Blades. 

CAYENNE, the capital of the French colony 
of Guiana, is situated on the coast, on a small 
island, separated from the mainland l)y the rivers 
Cayenne and Mahury, and a natural canal which 
unites them. It presents a fresh and pleasant ap- 
pearance, from the number of palms and other trees 
growing among the houses, but is far from healthy, 
being liable to attacks of 3’ellow fever. The rainy 
season lasts for eight months. The chief edifice 
is government house. The convicts are not now 
stationed here, but at other points of the colony. 
The harbour admits vessels of 500 tons. Cayenne 
is the only town in the colony of French Guiana. 
(Pop. 1895), 12,351. 

CAYENNE PEPPEll, or Capsicum. Capsicum 
is the name ®f several species of South American 
and Indian plants, of the natural order Solanacese, 
easily known by their hollow pods, of a shining red 
or yellow colour, which contain many small, flat, and 
kidney-shaped seeds. The principal species are heart 
or bell pepper {Capsicum grossum)^ Guinea pepper 
{Capsicum annuum)^ and bird-pepper {Capsicum 
harcatum). All the species of capsicum possess the 
same general ([ualitics. In hot climates, but particu- 
larly in the East and West Indies, and some parts of 
Spanish America, the fruit of these plants is much 
used for culinary purposes. It is eaten in large 
quantities, both with animal and vegetable food, and 
is mixed in greater or less proportion with almost all 
kinds of sauces. The Cayenne pepper used in cookery 
is made from the fruit of different species of capsicum. 
'I'his fruit when ripe is gathered, dried in the sun, 
and then pounded; and the powder is mixed with 
a certain portion of salt, and kept for use in closely* 
stopped l^ttles. It is very generally used as an 
ingredient in soups and highly -seasoned dishes. Its 
taste is extremely acrid. "VYhen taken in small 
quantities Cayenne is a grateful stimulant, and in 
medicine is used both externally and internally. The 
Guinea pepper, or annual capsicum, is considered the 
most hardy of this whole tril^ of plants; and in many 
parts of the south of Europe its fruit is eaten green 
by the peasants at their breakfasts, and is preferred 
by them to onions or garlic. The fruit of all the 
species may be used in domestic economy either as a 
pickle, or when dried before a fire, and ground to 
powder in a common pepper-mill, as Cayenne pepper. 

CAYES, Les, or Aux Cayes, a sea- port towm on 
the s. coast of Hayti; 30 miles s.S.E. Port-au-Prince; 
lat. 18® 13' N.; Ion. 74" 81' w. This towm at one 
time contained 12,000 or 15,000 inhabitants. It is 
now very much reduced. The harbour is inferior, 
but the surrounding country is fertile. 

CAYLUS, Anne Claude Philippe de Tubi^res, 
&c., Count of, an archaeologist, bom Oct. 31, 1692, 
at Paris. After having served in the army during 
the w’ar of the Spanish Succession, he left the service 
in 1715, accompanied Bonac on his embassy to Con* I 
stantinople the following year, and visited Greece, 
Troy, Ephesus, Byzantium, and Adrianople. In 
1717 be returned to Paris, according to the wish of 
his mother, and began the arrangement of his exten- 
sive collections. He commenced a great work on 
Egyptian, Grecian, Etruscan, Roman, and Gallic an- 
tiquities, with numerous plates. He was a member 
of the Academy of Painting and of the Academy of 


Inscriptions, and divided his labours between them. 
He made a chemical examination of the ancient me* 
thod of encaustic painting, investigated tiie mode of 
painting on marble, the art of hardening copper, the 
mode by which the Egyptians raised great weights, 
the mummies, painting on wax, and many other sub- 
jects. If he has sometimes misunderstood the ancient 
authors, and committed some errors wdth respect to 
ancient monuments, he has, nevertheless, with great 
success treated of the processes and materials em- 
ployed in the arts by the ancients. He died in 
1765. Integrity, simplicity, and disinterestedness 
were united in his character with occasional traits of 
dogmatism. He has left numerous works, tales as 
well as antiquarian researches. Among the latter 
is his Eecueil d’Antiquitds Egyptiennes, &c. (Paris, 
1752-67, seven vols.) Caylus was also an indus- 
trious and skilful engraver, and produced a collec- 
tion of more than 200 engravings, after drawrings 
in the royal cabinet, and a great number of heads, 
after the first masters. His mother, niece of Mad. 
de Maintenon, made herself known by a spirited 
little work, Mes Souvenirs. 

CAYMAN. See Caiman. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS, a group of three situated 
about 140 miles N.w. of Jamaica, of which they are 
dependencies. Grand Cayman, the largest of the 
tlirce is 17 miles long, and from 4 to 7 broad. It is 
well wooded and similar to Jamaica in its natural 
products. The natives, about 4000 in number, are 
chiefly employed in agricultural operations or in 
trading wdth J amaica and other places in schooners 
which they build for themselves. They cultivate 
the sugar-cane and vegetables, and rear cattle, pigs, 
poultry, &c. Turtle and cocoa-nuts are exported. 
The climate is exceedingly healthy. The chief village 
is George Town. A large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants are whites. There are several Presbyterian 
])lace8 of worship. Cayman Brae has about 500 
inhabitants mostly whites. Little Cayman 40 or 50 
all whites. 

CAZALLA-DE-LA-SIEIlIlA,atown, Spain, An- 
dulasia, in the province and 36 miles N. by E. of Seville, 
on a declivity of the Sierra Morena. Its streets are 
clean, paved, and well arranged; and it has two 
squares, in the principal of which are the ancient 
church and town-hall. The mountains in the vicinity 
are rich in metals. Pop. (1887), 8481. 

CAZEMBE’S DOMINION, formerly a large and 
well-ordered negro state of Central South .^rioa, 
lying 8. and s.w. of Lake Tanganyika, and so called 
from the title of the sovereign. The country is not 
well-known as yet, though our knowledge of it has 
been considerably increased by Dr. Livingstone’s 
discoveries, and others since. The region forms a 
kind of basin, bounded on the E. by a plateau which 
rises to the height of from 3000 to 4000 feet; on the 
w. also it is bounded by a series of heights. On the 
8. It has the lofty water-shed which separates its 
streams from those of the Zambesi River system. 
Its principal stream is the Chambezi, which flows 
westward into Lake Bangweolo, then northwards, 
under the name of the Luapula, into Lake Moero. 
The ruler, or muata, used to be believed to be a great 
magician; he had over 600 wives, and maintained a 
well-armed body of troops, numbering at one time, 

I it is said, 20,000. His dominions were divided into 
districts, each of which had a governor of its own. 
These and other men of rank formed a body of privi- 
leged nobility; all the rest of the inhabitants, farmers, 
artisans, &c., were looked upon as slaves of the ruler. 
The population consisted of a ruling race, the Cam- 
jkjIoIos, who had invaded and conquered the country, 
and the Messiras, the original inhabitants. It was 
only Campololos that received official posts, and the 
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Campololo lang^uage was the one spoken at court. 
The people were indnstrious agricultorists, growing 
crops of mandioo, maize, sorghum, Ac. Thej manu- 
factured coarse oloth8,oord8,nets, lines, Ao.,from cotton 
and the fibres of certain plants; made weapons and 
implements of iron from the ore that exists in their 
country; also earthenware, wooden vessels, Ac. The 
existence of this state had long been known to the 
Portuguese, Lunda, the former capital, having been 
visited by Lacerda in 1799. Additional information 
regarding the country was furnished by the Portu- 
guese expedition under Monteiro and Gamitto in 
1831. Dr. Livingstone, who visited the country in 
1867, stayed forty days at Cazembe’s capital, which 
he found to consist of a number of huts dotted over 
a large area, and having probably not more than a 
thousand inhabitants. The hut of the Cazembe was 
very much larger than the others, and was situated 
inside a quadrilateral inclosure measuring 300 by 
200 yards. The Cazembe at this time was a usurper, 
whose cruelties had done much to dispeople the 
country, and Dr. Livingstone thought it doubtful if 
he could bring a thousand warriors into the field. 
The country, which has been ravaged by the slave 
trade, now belongs partly to the British sphere of 
influence partly to the Congo State. 

OAZOELA, a town, Spain, Andalusia, in the pro- 
vince and 41 miles e. of Jaen; pop. (1887), 6197. It 
rises in the form of an amphitheatre on the slope of 
the Sierra de Cazorla, and is well built, though much 
less important and populous than in the time of the 
Moors, in whose wars it makes an important figure. 
The Sierra de Cazorla is a wooded ridge round 
which winds the upper course of the Guadalquivir. 

OAZOTTE, Jacques, an author distinguished by 
facility and liveliness of style, bom in 1720, at Dijon, 
studied with the J esuits, and went, in 1 747, to Martin- 
ique. On his return to France he lost above £11,000 
on letters of exchange received from the Jesuits, to 
whose superior, Lavalette, he had sold his posses- 
sions in Martinique. The lawsuit which he com- 
menced on this occasion may be considered as the be- 
ginning of all the proceedings against the Jesuits in 
France. Oazotte shone in society among the heaux 
espriU. His romance of chivalry, Olivier, published 
in 1763, and subsequently his Diable amoureux, the 
Lord Impromptu, and (Euvres morales et badines, 
are proofs of his rich imagination and his talent for 
writing with ease and precision. Being received into 
the order of Martines de Fasqualis, Oazotte lost him- 
self in cabalistic dreams. With the assistance of Dom 
Chavis, an Arabian monk, he produced four volumes 
of Arabian Tales — a sort of continuation of the 
Arabian Nights, forming the thirty -seventh and 
fortieth volumes of the Cabinet des F^es. Though 
at the age of seventy years, he wrote them at mid- 
night, after his return from the circles in which he 
hsbd been visiting. Chavis dictated the outlines, and 
Cazotte wrought up the stories. He completed the 
task in two winters. The comic opera Les Sabots j 
he composed in one night. In the revolution, which | 
he opposed with all his power, he was thrown into < 
the prison of the Abbaye, with his daughter Eliza- | 
beth, in 1792. When the massacre of the prisoners ; 
took place, Sept. 2 and 8, Cazotte being delivered into 
the hands of the assassins, his daughter cast herself 
between him and the mui^erers, and prevented the 
execution of their purpose ; but he was again con- 
demned to death, and executed Sept. 25. From the 
scaffold he cried with a firm voice to the multitude, 

* I die as I have lived, faithful to Gk>d and to my 

ki^.’ 

CAZWINL Zaohabia Ben Mohammed, an Ara- 
bian naturalist, descended from a family of lawyers, 
who derived their origin from Anas Ben Malek, a com- 
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panion of Mohammed, and had settled in Casbin or 
Cazwin, a city in Persia. From that place this author 
received the surname under which he has become cele- 
brated. Of the circumstances of his life we know 
only that he was cadi of Wazith and Hillah, and 
died in the year of the Hegira 682 (a.d. 1283). His 
most important work is on natural history — The 
Wonders of Nature and the Peculiarities of Creation 
— of which Ideler, professor in the University of 
Berlin, published the chapter on the Constellations 
of the Arabians, and of which there are fragments 
in Bochart's Hierozoikon, in Ouseley’s Oriental Col- 
lations, and in Wahl’s, Jahn’s, and De Sacy’s Ara- 
bic Chrestomathies. It was the object of Cazwini, 
like Pliny, to describe the wonders of all natiure. 
His work contains a comprehensive view of all that 
had been written before him, but in so grand and 
original a manner that it is of higher value than 
most of the original works which treat of the same 
subjects. There is an abridged translation of it in 
the Persian. 

CEABA, a province or state on the north coast of 
Brazil, bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, E. by Bio 
Grande do Norte, s. by Pernambuco, and w. by Piauhy, 
with an area of 40,240 square miles, and a coast-line 
of about 190 miles. The population, by the census at 
the end of 1890, amounted to 805,687. The surface 
gradually ascends southwards from the Atlantic, and 
terminates in a chain of lofty heights, generally well 
wooded with various kinds of palms. The higher 
grounds are fertile, but the lower sandy, often almost 
sterile, and partly covered witli lakes strongly im- 
pregnated with alum and nitre. The climate is on 
the whole salubrious, the heat, which would be almost 
insupportable, being greatly tempered by sea-breezes. 
The province sometimes suffers from long-continued 
drought. Among its productions are numerous medi- 
cinal plants, gums, balsams, and resins. The minerals 
include gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, alum-stone, 
lignite, salt, saltpetre, and rock-crystals. Gear 4 is 
divided into twenty- five town districts, which take 
the names of the different towns in the neighbour- 
hood ; but the political or administrative division is 
into fifteen comarcas and twenty termos. The first 
Portuguese colony in Gear4 was founded in 1610, in 
the neighbourhood of the present capital. In 1637 
it was t^en possession of by the Dutch, who, in 1644, 
were driven out by the natives. The capital, also 
called Cear4, has an extensive harbour, and carries 
on a large trade, and is now a railway terminus. 
Pop. about 36,000. 

OEBES of Thebes was a disciple of Socrates. He 
is said to have saved Phaedon, a young slave, from 
moral ruin. Nothing more is known of his life. 
Three dialogues — Hebdome, Phiynichus, and Pinax, 
or the Picture — are ascribed to him; but some critics 
regard the latter as the work of a later Cebes, or of 
a Stoic philosopher under this assumed name. Since 
the revival of learning this interesting dialogue has 
been often reprinted by itself, or in connection with 
the writings of Epictetus, Theognis, Pythagoras, Ac. 
Among the larger editions is that of Schweighauser 
(Strasburg, 1806). There are many school editions. 

CECIL, Robert, Earl of Salisbury, second son of 
Lord Burleigh, was bom, according to some accounts, 
about the year 1650; but his birth may, with more 
probability, be placed in 1663. He was deformed, 
and of a weak constitution, on which account he was 
educated at home tiU his removal to the University 
of Cambridge. Having received the honour of knight- 
hood, he went to France as assistant to the English 
ambassador, the Earl of Derby, and in 1593 was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state. On the death 
of Sir Francis Walsingham he succeeded him as prin- 
cipal secretary, and continued to be a confidential 
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minifter of Queen Elisabe^ to the end of her reign. 
Having eeoretlj lupported the interests of James L 
previous to his accession to the crown, and taken 
measures to facilitate that event, he was continued 
in office under the new sovereign, and raised to the 
peerage. In 1608 he was created a baron ; in 1604 
Viscount Granboum; and in 1605 Earl of Salisbury. 
The same year he was chosen Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and made a knight of the 
Garter. He was the political rather thw the per- 
lonal favourite of the king, whom he served with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he was certainly the ablest, 
so he was perhaps the most honest minister who pre- 
sided over the affairs of state during that reign. In 
1608 Lord Salisbury was made loid high-treasurer, 
an office which he held till his death in 1612. 

CECIL, William, Lord Burleigh. This eminent 
English statesman was the son of Richard Cedi, 
master of the robes to Henry VIII., and was bom at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, in 1520. He studied at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, whence he removed to 
Gray’s Inn, with a view to prepare himself for the 
practice of the law. Having carried on a successful 
controversy with two Irish priests on the subject of 
the pope’s supremacy, he obtained the notice of the 
king: and, being presented with the reversion of the 
office of cuitoB brevium^ was encouraged to push his 
fortune at court. Having married the sister of Sir 
John Cheke, he was, by his brother-in-law, recom- 
mended to the Earl of Hertford, afterwards ^e Pro- 
tector Somerset. Having lost his first wife, he took 
for a second the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
director of the studies of Edward VT. ; and by hui 
alliance with this lady, herself eminent for learning, 
still further increased his influence. He rose in 1547 
to the post of master of requests, and soon after to 
that of secretary. He endured in this reign some of 
the vicissitudes which befel his patron Somerset, but 
always recovered his standing, and in 1551 was 
knighted, and sworn a member of the privy-council. 
His declming to aid the proclamation of Lady Jane 
Grey secured him a gracious reception from Queen 
Mary, although he forfeited his office because he 
would not dumge his religion. In 1555 he attended 
Cardinal Pole and the other commissioners appointed 
to treat for peace with France : and on his return, 
being chosen knight of the shire for the county qi 
Lincoln, distinguished himself by opposing a bill 
brought in for the confiscation of estates on account 
of religious principles. His foresight led him into an 
oarly correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, 
previously to her accession ; to whom in her critical 
situation his advice was exceedingly serviceable. 
On her accession in 1558 he was appointed privy- 
councillor and secretary of state. One of the first 
acts of her reign was the settlement of religion, which 
Cecil oonducb^ with great skill and prudence, con- 
sidering the difficulties to be encountered. In foreign 
affairs he showed much tact in guarding against the 
danger arising from the CathoUc powers, and very 
judiciouBly lent support to the Reformation in Scot- 
land. The general tenor of Cecil’s policy was cau- 
tions, and rested upon an avoidance of open hostili- 
ties, and a reliance on secret negotiation and intrigues 
with opposing parties in the neighbouring countries, 
with a view to avert the dangers which threatened 
his own. This, upon the whole, was a course almost 
DeoessaxT, considering the situation of England, with 
a powerful, daisatisfiM party at home, much danger- 
ous enmity on the part of Catholic Europe, and an 
alliance existing between Scotland and Frunoe. On 
the suppression of the northern rebellion in 1571 
Elizabeth raised him to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Burieigh, the following year made him 
a knight of we Garter. He Is ciutfjg^ with being 


deeply engt^ged in fomenting the troubles which 
cauM the flight of the imprudent and unhappy 
Mary Stuart into England ; and after the discovery 
of Babington's conspiracy, he never ceased urging 
her trial and condemnation. He endured for a snort 
time the hypocritical resentment of Elizabeth at the 
execution of the Queen of Scots, but after a while re- 
covered his former credit. At the time of the threat- 
ened Spanish invasion he drew up the plan for the 
defence of the country with his usual care and abi- 
lity; but soon after losing his wife, to whom he was 
warmly attached, he became desirous of retiring from 
public business, and of leaving the field open to his 
son Robert, afterwards Earl of Salisbury. He was 
I>ersuaded, however, to keep his employment, and one 
of his latest efforts was to effectuate a peace with 
Spain, in opposition to the more violent counsels of 
the Earl of Essex. He died in 1598. 

CECILLA There are several saints of this name 
in the Catholic Church. The most celebrated is the 
patron saint of music, who has been falsely regarded 
as the inventress of the organ, and who is said to 
have suffered martyrdom A.D. 280, although other 
dates are given. Her pagan parents, says the legend, 
betrothed her, contrary to her wishes, to Valerian, a 
young pagan. But she had internally vowed to the 
Lord a perpetual virginity ; and whilst the instru- 
ments sounded she sang in her heart to the Lord, 
that is, she prayed — O Lord, allow my heart and my 
body to remain unpolluted. As soon as the bride- 
groom appeared she forbade his approach, assuring 
him that an angel of the Lord protected her inno- 
cence. The unl^lieving Valerian wished to convince 
himself of this assertion; she referred him to the 
Bishop Urban, who was concealed among the tombs 
of the martyrs, and who instructed him in the Chris- 
tian religion and baptized him. When he returned 
to the bride he saw the protecting angel, who pre- 
sented them both with crowns of heavenly roses and 
lilies. Valerian now induced his brother Tubirtus 
to embrace the Christian faith. The Roman prefect 
Almachius caused both brothers to be beheaded as 
zealous professors of Christianity. Life was to be 
given to Cecilia if she would sacrifice to the heathen 
gods; but she remained firm in her belief. Upon 
this the tyrant caused her to ha shut up in a bath of 
boiling water, in which she was found the day after 
unhurt. The executioner was then directed to be- 
head her ; he inflicted three blows, but was not able 
to separate the head from the body. She lived for 
three days, exhorting the faithful and giving alms to 
the poor. As early as the fifth century we find a 
church in Rome dedicated to her. Pope Paschalis, 
who was very anxious to gather relics, endeavoured 
to discover her body. She appeared to him, as he 
relates in his letters, while he was sleeping, and 
pointed out the place of her sepulchre. Paschalis 
caused the body to be disinterred in 821, and placed 
it in the church which he rebuilt, where her monu- 
ment is still to be seen. How Cecilia came to be 
the patron-saint of music is not agreed. The various 
opinions, however, seem to be imited in this point, 
that it was either through a misunderstandmg, or 
through an allegorical interpretation of the words 
above cited from her legend Her worship in this 
character is very ancient. Her story forms one oi 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and Dryden in his Alex- 
ander’s Feast, and Pope in Lis ode for munc on St 
Cecilia’s Day have sung her praises. Raphael, Dom- 
enichino, Dolce, and Mignard, have represents her 
in celebrated paintings. In ^e picture of Raphael 
she appears as the personification of heavenly devo- 
tion. Her body is said by De Rossi to have been 
discovered by Card. Sfondnti in 1599, and her crypt 
was diaoovei:^ by De Rossi himself in 1855. 
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OEGHOPIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Artocarpaceae, of which the best known species is 
the Trumpet- Tree {C* pdtaia) of the West Indies 
and tropioal South America. It attains a height of 
some fifty feet, and has a hollow stem and branches, 
from which musical instruments are made. Its 
leaves are very large, circular, and peltate, and 
serve as food for sloths; and its flowers are small 
and grouped in short spikes, several of which are 
inclosed at first in a largo bract. The wood is light 
and soft, and is employed by the natives in various 
ways. Ropes are made from the inner bark, and 
the outer bark has astringent properties. Caoutchouc 
is obtained from the juice, and the buds are employed 
as a pot-herb. Ants are very fond of dwelling in the 
hollow stems. 

CECROPS, according to Greek tradition, was the 
founder of Athens, and the first king of Attica. He 
was said to have been an autochthon (sprung from 
the soil), and was sometimes represented as half 
man half dragon. He taught the savage inhabitants 
religion and morals, made them acquainted with the 
advantages of social life, and laid the foundation 
of the future city of Athens, which after him was 
originally called Cecropia. He is also said to have 
introduced the art of ship-building. He died after 
a reign of fifty years. (See Attica.) By the later 
Greeks he was represented as having led a colony 
to Attica from Sais in Egypt about 1400 or 1.500 B.C., 
but the best modern critics do not look upon this 
event, nor on the life of Cecrops at all as historical. 
There is no doubt that Egypt did have a certain 
influence on the development of civilization in 
Greece, but how great this influence was, or in what 
manner exercised, history does not furnish sufficient 
data to enable us to decide. It is probable that the 
true Cecrops was a hero of the Pelasgian race. 

CEDAR (Cedrus), a majestic evergreen coniferous 
tree, with large spreading branches, a native of Asia 
and Africa. The most celebrated is 0, Libanij Cedar 
of Lebanon, a wide-spreading tree, from 50 to 80 
feet high; its leaves are tufted and perennial; cones 
ovate, abrupt, with close -pressed scales, and not 
produced till the tree is five-and-twenty or thirty 
years old. When a seedling the cedar of Lebanon 
affects the spire-like or pyramidal form, like most 
of its kindred, and consequently the trunk is usually 
straight and erect. But when it has reached ma- 
turity ‘the leading shoot becomes greatly diminished 
or entirely ceases to grow; at the same time the 
lateral branches increase in size and length, so as at 
lost to cover a space whose diameter is often much 
greater than the height of the tree itself*. It is then 
a wide-spreading tree with a flattened pyramid.al 
summit, and with horizontal branches usually dis- 
posed in so many tiers or stages. This horizontality 
of ramification is very striking and characteristic, 
and is preserved throughout all the limbs and 
branches down to the smallest twigs. A person who 
climbs the tree passes, as it were, a succession of 
verdant floors, out of which stand the beautiful cones. 
As its leaves remain two years on the branches, and 
as every spring contributes a fresh supply, it is an 
evergreen, in this resembling other members of the 
fir family, which, the larches excepted, retain the 
same suit for a year or upwards. 

Cedars still grow on Lebanon, but not in any other 
part of Palestine, not even on Hermon, Anti- Leba- 
non, or the highest forests of Gilead. (Tristram, 
Natural History of the Bible.) There is one group 
on the Lebanon, not far from Tripoli, to which almost 
every tourist pays a pilgrimage. Lamartine, who 
visited them in 1882, speaks of them thus: — ‘These 
trees are the most renowned natural monuments in 
the universe; religion, poetry, and history have all 


equally celebrated them. The Arabs of all sects 
retain a traditional veneration for these trees. They 
attribute to them not only a vegetative power which 
enables them to live eternally, but also an intelli- 
gence which causes them to manifest signs of wisdom 
and foresight similar to those of reason and instinct 
in man. They are said to understand the changes 
of the seasons; they stir their vast branches as if 
they were limbs; they spread out or contract their 
boughs, inclining them towards heaven or towards 
earth according as the snow prepares to fall or to 
melt I Every year in the month of June the inhabi- 
tants of Beschierai, of Eden, of Kanobin, and the 
other neighbouring valleys and villages, climb up to 
those cedars and celebrate mass at their feet. How 
many prayers have resounded under these branches, 
and what more beautiful canopy for worship can 
exist I ’ They grow at an elevation of about 6000 feet 
above the sea, and where for a long period of every 
year they are surrounded by snow. The circum- 
ference of the twelve largest varies from about 18 
to 47 feet. There are many other groves, clumps, 
and even tracts of cedar forest in Lebanon, but per- 
haps there are no trees in the whole region equalling 
in size the largest of those forming the celebrated 
grove. Many thousand trees, besides young saplings, 
are found growing together in some places. 

The cedar has been naturalized in Britain for over 
200 years, having been introduced towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, and thrives as well in 
English parks as in its native mountains. In Scot- 
land the first cedars were planted at Hopetoun House 
in 1740, and as tradition says, were brought thither 
by Archibald, duke of Argyll. The wood of the cedars 
grown on Mount Lebanon is much closer grained 
and darker in colour than that grown in Great 
Britain, which is too soft and spongy, and warps 
too easily to be well adapted for cabinet work. 
That the wood obtained from Mount Lebanon was 
well adapted for purposes of carpentry is evident 
from the extensive use mado of it in the temple and 
other works of Solomon. It is, however, probable 
that under the generic name cedar several varieties 
of pine, cypress, and juniper were included. The 
wood of the cedar contains a considerable amount of 
resin, and its incorruptible qualities were well known 
to the ancients. A resin which exuded from the 
stem, called by the Romans cedriaf was used for 
embalming the dead, and the leaves of papynis 
when rubbed with cedar-oil were secure from the 
attacks of w’orms. The ancients preserved writings 
in cedar cabinets, but it would seem that such 
cabinets are unsuited for printed documents, owing 
to the property possessed by the wood of making 
the ink run. There are few better means of protect- 
ing furs and woollen fabrics from the attacks of 
moths than intrusting them to a wardrobe lined 
with cedar, or even placing beside them chips or 
shavings of cedar-wood. Probably this property of 
cedar-wood had something to do with its employ- 
ment in the ancient Jewish ritual, as in the cleansing 
of lepers and the houses of lepers. 

The deodar cedar [Cedrus Deodara) is a native of 
India, and is a large and handsome tree, growing in 
the Himalayas to the height of 150 feet, with a cir- 
cumference of 80. It has wide-spreading branches, 
which droop a little at the extremities. The leaves 
are tufted or solitary, larger than those of the cedar 
of Lebanon, and very numerous, of a dark-bluish 
green, and covered with a glaucous bloom. The cones 
are rather larger than those of the Lebanon cedar, 
and very resinous. The wood is well adapted for 
building purposes, being compact and very enduring. 
The deodar was introduced into Great Britain in 1822, 
and is now common in lawns and parks. The Mount 
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AUm cedar {€. atlantica), as its name impliee, is a 
native of the mountains of North Africa. These 
three cedars, though differing in habit and minor 
features, are regarded by some botanists as specifi- 
cally identical. 

\^ite cedar {Cvpressus fkuyoides), which is really 
a cypress, is a small or middle-sized evergreen, with 
leaves of a delicate green colour. It is a native of 
North America, China, and Cochin-China. In the 
United States it occupies large tracts denominated 
cedar swamps. The wood is soft, smooth, of an aro- 
matic smell, and internally of a red colour. 

A species of juniper {Juniperus Virffiniana) gets 
the name of the red cedar in North America and the 
West Indies. The heart wood is of a bright red, 
smooth, and moderately soft, and is in much request 
for the outsides of black-lead pencils. It is often 
used for making drawers, presses, Ac., because it 
resists the attacks of insects. 

CEDAR LAKE, a lake of Canada, in the Sas- 
katchewan district, a sort of expansion of the river 
Saskatchewan, receiving the waters of this large 
stream to pour them over the Grand Rapids into 
Lake Winnipeg. Between Grand Rapids and Cedar 
Lake is another expansion, known as Cross Lake. 
Cedar Lake is nearly 30 miles long, and where widest 
25 broad; area about 312 square miles. Its depth of 
water is sufficient for the largest craft, except on the 
N.W., where the quantity of alluvium brougnt down 
by the Saskatchewan is rapidly filling it up. Both 
the mainland and the islands are well wooded with 
balsam spruce, birch, poplar, tamarack, Banksian 
pine, and cedar, the last growing on its shores, par- 
ticularly the N.W., and from its being somewhat rare 
in other parts of the country, giving it its name. 

CEDAR MOUNT A IN S, a mountain range in Cape 
Colony, extending nearly along the meridian of lO*" 
E., for about 25 miles southwards, beginning with 
lat. 82'" 8., and rising at some places to the height 
of 6000 feet. Fine cedar-trees of gigantic size for- 
merly covered these mountains, and still do so to a 
considerable extent. These mountains contain many 
Bosjesman caves. 

CEDILLA, a mark used under the letter c in 
French and Portuguese when the c stands before 
a, 0 , or V, to indicate that it is to be pronounced like 
the English s, not like A;, as is usual before these 
letters. A c with the cedilla under it is written g. 

CEFALONIA. See Cephalonia. 

CEFALU (ancient Cephalcedis)^ a seaport, Sicily, 
89 miles E.8.E. of Palermo, with 14,178 inhabitants. 
It is surrounded by an old wall, is the see of a bishop, 
and has a very picturesque site at the foot of a pre- 
cipitous rock, llie trade is trifling, but an active 
and productive fishery is carried on. Sardines are 
caught in abundance. 

CEHEGIN, a town, Spain, in the province and 
89 miles w.n.w. of Murcia, 4 miles x. of Caravaca, 
on a declivity facing the 8. It has numerous spa- 
cious streets, and two squares, lined with substan- 
tial houses and neat public buildings, comprising a 
parish church, three chapels, town and court houses, 
a prison, hospital, theatre, cemetery, and several 
schools. Manufactures— paper, cloth, soap, pottery, 
brandy, wine, and oil. Trade — grain, wool, hemp, 
•ilk, wax, cotton, &c. In the neighbourhood various 
quarries of jasper and variegated marble are wrought. 
Pop. (1887), 10,417. 

CEL^NO. See Habpies. 

CELANO, T 0 MMA 8 O DA, one of the reputed 
authors of the Latin hymn 'Dies Irse,’ was bom 
towards the end of the twelfth or about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, at Celano, in the 
Abruzzi, and died in Italy after 1250. He was one 
of the most devoted adherents of St Francis of 


Assisi, and after the establishment of an order of 
Minorite friars on the Rhine he was appointed 
keeper (custos) of the Rhine districts. In 1230 he 
returned to Italy. He wrote a life of St. Francis, and 
several hymns. His claim to the authorship of the 
*l)ies Irfti’ seems now pretty well established, but is 
still disputed m favour of Matthaus Aquasparta 
(died 1803), Cardinal Frangipani (died 1294), and 
even St. Bernard, Gregory the Great, and others. 
His name is first mentioned in connection with the 
poem towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
See Dies 1r^ 

CELEBES, one of the larger islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, l^tween Borneo on the w. and the Mo- 
luccas on the E., extending from lat. U 45' N. to 5" 
52' 8., and from Ion. 118° 45' to 125° 17' B., remark- 
able for the singularity of its shape. It consists 
mainly of four large peninsulas stretching to the e. 
and 8., and separated by three deep gulfs. Of these 
peninsulas that of Menado on the N. sweeps N., then 
B., and lastly n.b. The whole length of this penin- 
sula is about 400 miles, and its breadth varies from 
12 to 60 miles. Its north-eastern portion, lying be- 
tween 1° and 2° n. lat., is called Minahassa. Tho 
Peninsula of Bulante, on the e., is 160 miles long, 
and from 30 to 95 miles broad; the south-eastern 
peninsula has much the same length and breadth aa 
the latter; and finally, the Peninsula of Macassar, on 
the 8.W. of the island, forms a pretty regular paral- 
lelogram, lying N. and 8 ., 200 miles long and 65 
broaA The total area of the island is estimated at 
64,000 square miles. 

Celebes is high and mountainous chiefly in the 
centre and the north, where there are several active 
volcanoes. The absence of extensive deltas, and the 
intervention of broad grassy plains between the 
forests, distinguish it from the other larger islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. All that is most majestic 
and lovely in these is thought to be concentrated in 
Celebes. It abounds in the most picturesque and 
varied scenery, and the most beautiful and magnifi- 
cent tropical vegetation. Though cut by the ecjuator, 
and wholly within the torrid zone, Celebes is thought 
remarkably healthy, the natives often enjoying a 
vigorous old age, and Europeans living longer than 
anywhere else in the East. Its extreme heats are tem- 
pered by the sea-breezes, by monthly rains, and by 
the N. winds that prevail for part of the year. The* 
B. monsoon lasts from May to November, and the 
w. during the remaining months, llie soil generally 
consists of a bed of vegetable mould from 1 0 to 20 
feet thick, on decomposing basalt. Gold is found in 
all the valleys of the north peninsula, which is often 
convulsed by earthquakes, and abounds in sulphur. 
Copper of good quality occurs at various points, and 
in Macassar tin also, as pure as that of Banka. 
Diamonds are sometimes found almost at the surface, 
of the ground, and precious stones are carried down 
in the sand of the torrents. The island is entirely 
destitute of the large carnivorous animals and pachy- 
derms. None of the cat kind from the tiger down- 
wards haunts its forests; nor has it the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, or the tapir. Deer and wild hogs abound, 
together with the babjrroussa and herds of antelo[)es. 
Pouched animals, unknown in the Sunda Islands, here 
first occur. There is a black tailless baboon or ape; 
andidsoasingularruminatinganimal resembling both 
the ox and the antelope, called amooamg by the na- 
tives, and Anoa depressioomts by zoologists. Among 
domesticated animals are found small but vigorous 
horses, buffaloes, goats, sheep, and pigs. Trepang 
and turtle are caught in abundance. Among the 
trees are the oak, teak, cedar, upas, bamboo, sacred 
loaramguin, Among plants requiring more care- 
ful cultivation, the oof^-tree, indigo, cacao, sugar- 
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oane, manioc root, tobacco. &c. The maritime dis- 
tricta of Celebes are inhabited by Malays ; the Pen- 
insula of Macassar is occupied by Bugis and Macas- 
sars. Mandhars dwell in the w. of the island, and 
the mountainous regions in the interior, especially in 
the N., are inhabited by Alfoories. In the harbours 
also there are many Chinese and Oorang Badjus or 
Oorang Laut, a mixed race partly of Malay and partly 
of Battak origin, who live in their boats, and roam 
over the whole archipelago, gaining their livelihood by 
fishing. The natives are subject to several petty 
rulers, who are, however, more or less dependent on 
the Dutch. The capital is the town of Macassar, in 
the B.w. of the island, in the bazaar of which are 
sold all the products of the neighbouring islands as 
well as of Celebes itself, among which are bamboo 
canes, sandal-wood, cajepiit oil, nutmegs, rice, coffee, 
pearls, birds’ -nests, trepang, birds of paradise, &c. i 
The trade in trepang is very important. Macassar 
being the chief staple place for this article of com- 
merce. Not less than twenty different kinds are 
sold in the market, and in many years nearly 

2.000. 000 11)8., of the value of about £126,000, are ex- 
ported to China. The chief harbour in the s. of the 
island is that of Kema, on the E. coast of Minahassa, 
about 30 miles from Menado, on the w. coast, where 
there is the chief bazaar in the N. of the island. The 
coffee of Menado is excellent, and is even preferred 
to the best J avanese coffee. A recent return states 
the number of coffee-trees in Minahassa at nearly 

6.000. 000 and the export of coffee at about 000,000 
1^. The harvest of cocoa-nuts is also considerable. 
Minahassa is said to be one of the richest and most 
beautiful regions on the face of the earth. Until 
1833 the native inhabitants (Alfoories) lived in a 
state of complete barbarism, but in that year the 
Dutch took upon themselves the task of civilizing 
them, a task in which they have been very success- 
ful, and which reflects great honour upon them. 
The village chieftains were induced to take part in 
the cultivation of the coffee-tree, and received from 
the Dutch a certain official dignity. Coffee-beans 
for seeds were supplied from Java^ from which island 
were also sent instructors and overseers. The la- 
bourers were provided with good nourishment ; and 
the coffee was bought by the Dutch at a fixed price. 
Ro;vds were made between the different villages, 
teachers were introduced, and Chinese traders^ 
brought in all kinds of wares. The inhabitants now 
became acquainted with some of the comforts of 
civilized life. They clothed themselves, built neat 
dwellings for themselves, to each of which are attached i 
a small field for the cultivation of rice, and a vege- | 
table garden with orange-trees, and supplied them- 
selves with household utensils. A European con- 
troller superintends the cultivation of the coffee-tree 
in his own district, advises the village chieftains, acts 
as the protector of the natives, and negotiates be- 
tween them and the Dutch government. The chief 
of each district, along with a council of elders, deter- 
mines on what days of the week work is to be done. 
Books are kept showing how many hours each family 
has wrought, and after the harvest each family re- 
ceives the share due to it 

The languages and literature of Celebes differ 
essentially from those of the countries to the w. The 
letters of its alphabet are in form as unlike the Ja- 
vanese as the latter are unlike the Arabic or Roman. 
The three great languages of the island, not reckon- 
ing the dialects of the savage tribes, are those of the 
Bugis, the Macassars, and of Mandhar. The ancient 
Bugis is the language of science and religion, and is 
thought by some to be the mother tongue of the 
three. The modem Bugis is the most oulSvated and 
oopious ; the Macassar is simpler, and its literature 


more scanty ; both are.distingulshed for a soft and 
vocalic pronunciation. The Bugis have a consider- 
able body of literature, consisting both of native tales, 
founded on national legends^ and of translations of 
Malay and Javanese romances, and of works on law 
and religion from the Arabia 

With respect to religion, the Alfoories have their 
own vague superstitions. The more civilized inhabi- 
tants profess Mohammedanism ; but previous to Uie 
introduction of that faith, the Hindus had brought 
their religion to the island, and the natives say that 
there are fine Hindu monuments in the interior that 
have not yet been visited by Europeans. 

The island of Celebes was first visited by the Por- 
tuguese in 1512, but no factory was established by 
them there till a few years later. It is not known 
with certainty when the Dutch first visited the island, 
but the date may be fixed with a considerable amount 
of probability about the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1607 the 
Dutch entered into commercial relations with Macas- 
sar. In 1611 the East India Company of the Ne- 
therlands acquired the sole right to trade in the 
island of Bouton, in the s.B. of Celebes ; and in 1618 
mention is made of a rising in Macassar, which re- 
sulted in the Dutch gaining a footing in the island. 
In 1660 Macassar was taken by the Dutch after a 
long resistance, the southern portion of the island 
put under Dutch rule, and the Portuguese expelled. 
In 1683 the northern part likewise fell into their 
hands. In 1703 Fort Amsterdam was built in 
Menado. The island was conquered by the British 
in 1811, but a few years later it was again given up 
to the Dutck in whose possesdon it has remained 
ever since. The population is estimated at nearly 

1,600,000. 

CELERES. See Equkbtbian Ordeb. 

CELERY (Apium graveolens), an umbelliferous 
plant, which grows wild in many of the southern 
parts of Europe, and is not uncommon in the Isle of 
Thanet and other marshy spots of England near the 
sea. It has been greatly changed and improved by 
cultivation, and now presents numerous varieties, 
some of which are cut for salad, while others, includ- 
ing what is called the turnip-rooted sort, are much 
used for stewing or similar purposes. In soups the 
seeds may be used equally with the stems or leaves. 
The celery commonly grown in Great Britain is raised 
in beds, sown from March to May. A light rich and 
rather moist soil is best adapted for its growth, whilst 
one which is heavy, wet, and adhesive, is unfavour- 
able to it. Although the plant requires plenty of 
water, yet it is apt to rot in winter in cold heavy 
soils saturated with moisture. Provided manure is 
at command, a poor light soil is better than one that 
is stiff and rich ; for the growth can be made to de- 
pend chiefly on the manure supplied, and the plant 
grows better when its leaf-stalks are surrounded with 
light porous soil than when it is pressed against by 
that which is heavy and compact. From the seed- 
bed the plants are transferred to another bed where 
they remain till 6 or 7 inches higher, after which 
they are planted out either in trenchet, a single row 
being planted along the middle; or in broad heds^ 
with the plants in rows across. The hugest celery 
is grown in trenches ; and in cold retentive soils it is 
doubtless the best mode, as the ridge can be made^ to 
throw off the water in winter — an advantage which 
the flat-bed does not possess. On the other hand 
the bed system affords more heads from the same 
space of ground. 

CELESTINE (SrSOJ, the native sulphate of 
strontium, occurs associate with sulphur and finely 
orystaUised, in the SidUan sulphur mines. Its pri- 
mary form is a right rhombic prism, but various modi- 
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fications are foanA It ia transparent and oolourleae, 
though ipeoimena are met with of a yellow or red 
colour, while others are of a fine bine. It ia from 
this variety that the mineral has obtained its name. 
It baa a specific gravity of about 4, is not hard, 
and ia brittle. It is somewhat widely distributed, 
being found in the south of France, in Germany, in 
America ; and in this country, at Bristol and at In> 
vemesa. It is a principal stjurce of strontium ni- 
trate for red lights. Into the nitrate it is converted 
by heating with carbonaceous matter, decomposing 
the resulting sulphide with nitric acid, and crystal- 
lizing. See Strontium. 

CELESTINE I. was elected pope in 422, and fol- 
lowed Boniface I. He was engaged in disputes on 
matters of discipline, first with the African bishops 
on matters of discipline and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
afterwards with the Pelagians of Britain, and lastly 
with the Nestorians in the East. He is supposed to 
have been a near relative of the Emperor Valentinian. 
The introit and other portions of the liturgy are at- 
tributed to him, but without any certainty on the 
subject. There is a decretal letter of this pope ex- 
tant, directed to the Bishops of Vienna and Nar- 
bonne, prohibiting the bishops from wearing a dress 
distinguishing them from the people, and forbidding 
the choice of strangers for bishops, to the displeasure 
of their fiocks. 'J'he consent of the ])eo])le, of the 
clergy, and of the magistrate, he says, is necessary to 
a choice. He died April 6, 432, and is recognized by 
the church as a saint. 

CETjESTINE 11., a native of Tuscany, who had 
studied under Abelard, filled the papal chair for five 
months in 1143-44. It was this pontiff who granted 
alisolution to Louis VII. of l^Vance, and removed the 
interdict which for three years was laid upon that 
country. 

CELESTINE III., one of the Orsiiii family, was 
elected po])e in 1 191, when, it is believed, about ninety 
years of age, and reigned till 1198. He crowned the 
emperor Henry VI., but afterwards excommunicated 
both Henry and LeoiM)ld, duke of Austria, on account | 
of the captivity of Kichard Cceur de Lion. 

CELESTINE IV., a Milanese, who, when a monk 
at Hautecombe in Savoy, wrote a history of Scotland, 
was elected pope in 1241, but reigned only seventeen 
days, having died, it is said, of i)oiBon before the 
ceremony of consecration was performed. I 

CELESTINE V. was chosen pope July 5, 1294, 
Defore which time he was called Peter of Mon'one, 
He lived as a hermit on Monte di Magella, in con- 
tinual fasting and penance, and was entirely unfit 
for the Papal chair on account of his utter ignorance 
of business and of the world. He never would have 
been chosen had not the Papal chair been vacant for 
twenty-seven months, on account of the cardinals 
being divided into two parties. When Celestine 
entered Aquila he rode on an ass led by two kings. 
He soon found the burden of business too heavy, 
and abdicated his dignity Dec. 13, 1294. Boniface 
VIIL succeeded him, and kept him prisoner till his 
death, May 19, 1296. The greatest simplicity marks 
the government of this pope. He is the founder of 
the Celestinee, and was canonized in 1313 by Cle- 
ment V. 

CELESTINES (from their founder Pope Celes- 
tine V., see above), the hermits of St Damian, a re- 
ligious order instituted about the middle of the thir- 
tMnth century, in Italy, followed the rule of St 
Benedict, wore white garments with black capes 
and Bcapularies, and were devoted entirely to a con- 
templative life. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the orto was diminished to the number of 
ninety-six monasteries in Italy, and twenty-one in 
France. This sodetj of gloomy monks appears after- I 


wards to have become still smaller. In France it ne 
longer exists. The order had in the eighteenth cen- 
tury become so corrupt in that countiy that Louis 
XV. issued an edict requiring them to reform, and 
when they refused, the order was seculariz^ by Cle- 
ment XIV. and Pius VI. Their houses were sup- 
pressed, and their property sequestrated. 

CELEUS. See TBirroLEMUS. 

CELIBACY OF THE Clergy. ‘ One of the sub- 
lime ideas of the Catholic Church is its veneration 
of chastity. This was what placed Christianity in the 
most striking opposition to the sensual religions of the 
j Pagan world. Whilst the Pagans lowered their gods 
I to the human standard, Christianity directed men’s 
views to heaven, and idealized human nature. St. 
Paul (1 Cor. vii.) recommends virginity, without con- 
demning matrimony. The Catholic Church respecte 
matrimonial chastity, but esteems virginity a higher 
virtue, as a sacrifice of the pleasures of this life to^ 
j)urity of soul, as the victory of the moral nature over 
the physical. With these sublime views of this vir- 
tue, it is not wonderful that it was required of the 
priests who officiate in the high mystery of the eu- 
charist. From the time of the apostles it became a 
custom in the church for bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons to renounce the joys of matrimonial love at their 
consecration, and to devote themselves entirely tO' 
the duties of their office. One point only was dis- 
puted, whether clergymen were to be merely pro- 
hibited from marrying, or whether even those who 
were married before their consecration should be re- 
(juired to separate themselves from their wives. At 
the general council of Nice several bishops proposed 
that the bishops, priests, and deacons who had re- 
ceived the holy consecration, should be directed by 
an express ordinance to give up their wives. But 
Paphnutius, bishop of Upper Thebais, contended that 
cohabitation with a wife was a state of chastity. It 
was sufficient, he said, according to the ancient tra- 
ditions of the church, that men in sacred orders 
should not bo permitted to marry *, but he who had 
been married before his consecration ought not to be 
separated from his lawful wife. As it became the 
general opinion that a clergyman could not marry, 
it soon became the general practice to refuse conse- 
cration to married men. By this means uniformity 
was effected. As for the bishops, it soon became a 
matter beyond dispute. After the institution of 
monachism had become firmly established, and the 
monks were regarded with veneration, on account of 
their vow of perpetual chastity, public opinion ex- 
acted from the secular clergy the same observance of 
celibacy. I'he holy father Epiphanius assures us that 
by the ecclesiastical laws celibacy was commanded, 
and that wherever this command was neglected it 
was a corruption of the church. The particular 
council of Elvira commanded all bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, and sub-deacons to abstain from their wives, 
under penalty of exclusion from the clergy. In the 
Western Church celibacy was rigorously required. 
Pope Siricius, at the end of the fourth century, for- 
bade the clergy to marry, or to cohabit with their 
wives if alre^y married At the same time the 
monks received consecration, which increased the 
conformity between them and the secular clergy still 

1 The above article, written bj a Oatholio, preiientB the 
views entertained on the subject of celibacy by the members 
of that communion. Protestants hold, that there is no moral 
superiority in celibacy over marriage ; that vows of perpetual 
celibacy are unlawful, because there is no divine promise of 
grace to keep them, and oousequeutly that the church has no 
right to impose such an obligation on any class of her ministers. 
See Augsburg Confession, art. xxiii. ; Apology of Augsburg; 
Oonl, oh. xL : Church of England, art. 82 ; Westminster Con 
fetekm, ch xxiL f 7, and xxiv. f s. 
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farther, md indirectly obliged the letter to observe 
oeUbecy. Several popes and particular councils re- 
peated Uiis injunction. The Emperor Justinian de- 
clared all children of deigymen illegitimate, and in- 
capable of any hereditary succession or inheritance. 
The Council ci Tours in 567 issued a decree against 
married monks and nuns, declaring tiiat they should 
be publicly excommunicated, and their marriage for- 
mally dissolved. Seculars, deacons, and sub-deaoons, 
who were found to dwell with their wives, were in- 
terdicted the exercise of spiritual functions for the 
course of a year. In Spain the bishops were ordered 
to enforce celibacy upon their abbots, deacons, Ac., 
once a year in their sermons; for in that country 
many priests, formerly Arians, and newly converted, 
refused to give up their wives, conformably to the 
requisitions of the Catholic Church. 

As in other points of di8ci])line, in this also the 
Greek Church dissented from the Roman. The 
(Trullan) Council of Constantinople, in 691, in its 
thirteenth canon, declares, ‘We hereby forbid any 
one to refuse the consecration of a priest or deacon 
on account of his being married, and cohabiting 
with his wife after he has requested consecration. 
We will by no means be unjust to marriage, nor 
separate n hat God has united.’ This regulation is 
still in force. Celibacy is indeed required of the 
bishops and monks, but priests and deacons, if 
married before ordination, are allowed to continue 
in this state. They cannot marry after ordination. 

The Roman Church, then, has retained celibacy 
as an old apostolical tradition, to which she has 
added the rule not to consecrate married men unless 
the wife enter a religious order. As no one has 
a right to demand to bo consecrated a priest, the 
Roman Church has, by this addition, violated no 
one’s right. Her position, therefore, is expressed 
by saying that, profoundly convinced that an un- 
married clergy is best suited to her work, she admits 
to her ministry only those who voluntarily engage 
to lead a celibate life, and as long as she finds a 
sufficient number of such candidates she refuses to 
hamper her work by the employment of others. 
The Western Church had new reasons for enjoining 1 
celibacy, when the system of benefices began to be 
organized. At first the officers of the church lived ' 
on the voluntary gifts of the faithful. When the 
church acquired wealth, lands, and tithes, the revenue 
and estates of all the churches belonging to the dio- 
cese of a bishop were considered as one whole, the 
administration and distribution of which depended 
on the bishop. But in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries a particular sum was taken from the com- 
mon stock for each officer, the bishop not excepted. 
This constitution of the church was similar to that 
of the state, in which feudatories performed military 
and other services in consideration of the usufruct of 
certain lands. Even the name was the same. The 
possessions of the feudatories were called ben^ficeSf 
as well as those of the clergy. If the clerical bene- 
fices and employments had become hereditary, as was 
the case with the lay benefices, we should have seen 
a hereditary ecclesiastical caste similar to that of the 
nobility, which has been transmitted to us from the 
middle ages as a caste of warriors and civil officers. 
We shoidd have seen hereditary priests, hereditary 
bishops, and a hereditary pope. When the oanons 
in Wales afterwards abandoned celibacy, it was soon 
observed that they had succeeded in making their 
benefices hereditary by intermarriages between their 
sons and daughters. The fate of Wales would have 
been that of all the Christian nations of the West if 
the marriage of priests had been allowed. 

Whilst, however, the church persevered in com- 
manding celibacy, she had to struggle with the oppo- 


sition of a corrupt clergy. A reformer iq;>peared in 
Gregory VIL, who, like aU men of great genius, has 
a right to be judged in reference to the spirit of his 
age. In order to reform the corrupted discipline of 
the church, he was obliged to encounter the simony 
and liceutiousnesa of the clergy. The former he 
checked by opposing the emperor’s right of investi- 
ture, and enforced the laws of celibacy by new regu- 
lations. In the Council of 1074, at Rome, he ordered 
that all married clergymen and all laymen who should 
confess to them, hear mass of them, or be present at 
any divine service performed by them, shoidd be ex- 
communicated. This met with much opposition, but 
in spite of that Gregory succeeded, as he was sup- 
ported by the most ancient and most undoubted 
canons. After Gregory’ s decease the church continued 
in the same course. 

llie rule of celibacy has been more strictly ob- 
served in the Catholic Church since the Reformation 
than it was before. Hence few such public scandals 
have occurred as in former times, and transgression 
has been followed by immediate punishment. Yet, 
in such a vast number of clergy, violations of the 
vow of chastity from time to time are not want- 
ing. Such transgressions are to be expected, par- 
ticularly at a time when so many circumstances 
tend to increase the infiuence of luxury ; yet the far 
greater number of the Catholic clergy respect the 
rule of celibacy at the present day. Among the 
reasons sometimes urged against requiring celibacy 
in the clergy, is the scarcity of men willing to de- 
vote themselves to a profession which requires such 
strict self-denial. This, however, is alleged to be 
not true in point of fact; statistics both in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent are said to 
show a marked increase in the number of candidates 
for the priesthood at the present time. 

CELIj, a small chamber ; the dwelling of a hermit; 
a lesser or subordinate religious house dependent upon 
a greater, by which it was erected, and under whose 
government it remained. The apartments or private 
dormitories of monks and nuns are also called cells. 

Cell is also a term ap\)lied to the elementary portions 
of animals and plants. The fibres, tubes, &,c., com- 
I monly observed in animal and vegetable tissues are not 
I ultimate forms, but are themselves built up of smaller 
and mostly microscopic parts, which, though variously 
modified in different cases, may all be reduced to a 
general type, that of the cell The typical cell is a glo- 
bular body, having a membranous envelope, inclosing 
fluid or gelatinous matter, in which rests a smaller ceU 
called the nuc/eus, and inside of which again there is 
a granular body called the nucleolus. The bodies of 
many of the lower animals and plants consist of an 
aggregate of such cells, or even of a single cell, living 
by and for itself. Plant cells, in their simplest form, 
differ little in appearance from those of animals ; but 
in their contents, and especially in their ultimate 
destination, there is much difference. The plant-cell 
retains the character of a cell, but the animal-cell, 
when developed into tissues, often loses the character 
of a cell entirely. The contents of the former are 
such as chlorophyl (the green colouring matter of 
plants); fixed oils, as palm, linseed, and others; vola- 
tile oils, gums, resins, &c. ; but the most important 
of all is starch, which forms so large a portion of the 
food of the human race. Among the contents of the 
latter are the substances known as protein bodies, 
alkaline and earthy salts; hsematine, or the red colour- 
ing matter of the blood ; fat, milk, sugar, &c. The 
wall of vegetable cells is composed of two layers, an 
inner, called the * primordial utricle,’ as being lint 
formed, a thin and delicate membrane of tibuminous 
constitution ; and an outer protecting layer, which is 
thick, strong, and chiefly composed of cellulose, a 
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«tarch-like substance, containing no nitrogen. The 
animal cell, on the other hand, has no celMose wall, 
but only an albuminous membrane surrounding its 
contents. Fungi, lichens, and algse are composed 
of simple cells, which are globulw in the lowest 
forms, and elongated in the higher; and flowering 
plants, with all their complicated structure of spiral 
vessels, tubes, fibres, &c., are simply composed of more 
or less modified cells. A very common method of 
increase in vegetable cells is by division into two, 
each portion getting half the original nucleus, and 
becoming a perfect cell by itself. Animal cells grow 
mostly by development of new cells in the interior of 
the old, the nucleus dividing into a number of parts 
corresponding to the number of the new cells. This 
is the process by which the ovum — which is merely 
a nucleated cell — grows into the perfect animal, with 
its different tissues. The hair, teeth, nails, and bones 
are all composed of metamorphosed cells. The nu- 
cleated cell performs very important functions in the i 
animal and vegetable economy. Glandular secretion 
is carried on by nucleated cells, which incorporate the 
proper elements, and by their rupture discharge their 
contents into the glandular ducts. The absorption 
of the chyle is effected in the same way . — OeV is also 
ap]>lied to various small cavities, such as the air-cells 
in the lungs. 

CKLLA. See Temple. 

CEIvLAMARE, Antonio Gutdice, Prince of, 
bom at Naples in 1657, was educated at the court of 
Charles II. of Spain, and toolc a prominent part on 
the Spanish side in the war of Siiccession. In 1707 
he was taken prisoner by the Imperialists, and de- 
tained five years in Milan. On obtaining his liberty i 
he returned to Spain, commenced a diplomatic career, | 
and in 1715 was appointed ambassador extraordinary | 
at the French court. Here, having entered into 
Alberoni’s scheme, he became head of a conspiracy 
for supplanting the regent, Philip of Orleans, and | 
appointing Philip V. regent of Spain and France, i 
1’he plot was discovered, and Cellamare was marched | 
off under a guard to the Spanish frontiers. He was | 
afterwards made captain -general of Old Castile, and ! 
held the office at his death at Seville, in 1783. A ! 
romance of Vatout, entitled the Conspiracy of Celia- | 
mare, gives an account of the conspiracy with toler- 
able accuracy. 

CELLAKDYKE, a fishing village on the b.e. 
coast of Fife, between Anstruther- Easter and Kil- ; 
renn^. It forms an eastern extension of the former, 
but IS united as a royal burgh to the latter. The 
fishermen use the new Union Harbour in Anstruther. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in or connected 


the town of Hanover. It stands in the midst of a 
sandy plain, at the oonflnenoe of the Fuse with the 
Aller, and on a railway communicating with Hanover 
' and Hamburg. It is well built, contains a royal 
I palace, with a fine chapel and a garden, in which a 
I monument has been erected to Matilda, the sister of 
George III., the unhappy Queen of Denmark, who 
died here. It has also a well-known penitentiary. 
On account of the Higher Court of Appeal which 
has existed there since 1711, Celle is sometimes 
called the Hanoverian Wetzlar. The woods around 
Celle are remarkable for the number of nightingales 
that assemble there in summer. The manufactures 
consist chiefly of linen, flannel, hats, and tobacco; 
and the trade with Bremen and other places is ex- 
tensive. 1'he British sovereigns are descended from 
one of the Dukes of Celle. Pop, (1895), 19,438. 

OELTiTNI, Benvenuto, a scul})tor, engraver, and 
goldsmith, distinguished particularly by his works in 
gohl and silver, which have become very rare, and 
are sold at present at immense prices. He was bom 
at Florence in 1500, and died there in 1571 or 1572. 
Of a bold, honest, and open character, but vain and 
quarrelsome, and impatient of encroachment and de- 
pendence, he was often entangled in quarrels which 
frecjuently cost his antagonists their lives. He him- 
self incurred great dangers, was put into prison, and 
was saved only by his boldness and the powerful pro- 
tectors whom his talents as an artist procured him. 
At the siege of Rome (if we believe his own account, 
given in his autobiography) he killed, with one can- 
non shot, the Constable of Bourbon, and with an- 
other, the Prince of Orange. He was afterwards 
imprisoned on the charge of having stolen the jewels 
of the Papal crown, which were intrusted to him 
during the siege, and was released only by the inter- 
ference of Francis I., whose court he visited. While 
there he executed several works. He afterwards re- 
turned to Florence, and under the patronage of Cosmo 
made a Perseus with the head of Medusa in bronze, 
which is still an ornament of the market-place ; also 
a statue of Christ, in the chapel of the I*itti palace, 
besides many excellent dies for coins and medals. 
His works may be divided into two classes. The 
firet, for which he is most celebrated, comprises his 
smaller productions in metal, the embossed decora- 
tions of shields, cups, salvers, ornamented sword and 
dagger hilts, clasps, medals, and coins, in which he 
showed great skill in composition, and excellence in 
the details of execution. The second includes bis 
larger works as a sculptor, such as the bronze group 
of Perseus, with the head of Medusa, mentioned 
above ; a colossal Mars for a fountain at Fontaine- 


with the fishing industry ; the village contains three 
fishing-gear factories and also oil-skin works. The 
population in 1891 was 1662. 

CELLARIUS, Christoph, one of the most learned 
philologists of the seventeenth century, was bom in 
1638. After he had studied at several German uni- 
versities, he taught moral philosophy and the oriental 
languages at Weissenfels. In 1673 he was made 
rector of the school at Weimar, and afterwards of 
the seminaries at Zeitz and Merseburg, and finally 
professor of eloquence and history at Halle, where 
he died in 1707. He published a great number of 
ancient authors, with learned annotations and very 
accurate indexes, as, for instance, the letters of 
Cicero and of Pliny, Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, Eu- 
tropius, SetuB Rufus, Velleius Paterculus, the twelve 
ancient panegyrists, Minucius Felix, Silius Italicus, 
&c. His own compositionB relate to ancient history 
and geography, Roman antiquities, and the Latin 
language. 

CELLE, a town in Prussia, in the province of Han- 
over. landdrostei of LUnebuzg, and 28 miles n.b. of 


, bleau; a marble Christ in the Escurial Palace; a 
I life-size statue of Jupiter in silver; a bronze bust 
of Bindo Altoviti, &c. His life, written by himself, 
I is a production of the utmost energy, directness, and 
I racy animation. The vanity and self-satisfa^ion 
I displayed throughout the work are excessive and 
, highly amusing. It not only contains very full in- 
1 formation respecting his life and professional pursuits, 
his amours and hatreds, his passions and delights, his 
love of art, his extravagances, his self-applause and 
self-assertion, and describes all ranks of persons with 
whom he was connected during his strange career, 
but furnishes a very lively and doubtless a tolerably 
accurate picture of the state of society during the 
sixteenth century. This work has been translated 
in a masterly manner by Goethe into German. There 
is also an English translation by Dr. Nugent (1771), 
revised by Thomas Roscoe (1822) ; but this has been 
supersed^by that of J. A. Symonds (1887). Among his 
other writings the most important are Due Trattati, 
nno intomo alle Otto Principali Arti dell’ Orefioeria 
I’altro in Materia dell’ Arte della Scoltura (best edi 
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tion, 1781). His Opere were published at Florence 
i:i 1843. His style is free, strong, and originid, and 
the Academy della Crusca often quotes him as a 
classic. 

CELLULAR, the common name of an animal tis- 
sue, which is better called reticular, areolar, or connec- 
tive. Any person may gain a general notion of this 
substance by observing it in joints of veal, when it is 
inflated by the butchers. It consists of an assemblage 
of fibres and lamtncc of animal matter connected with 
each other so as to form innumerable small cavities, 
from which its name of cellular is derived. It per- 
vades every part of the animid structure. It joins 
together the minute fibrils of muscle, tendon, or 
nerve, and surrounds these when collected into large 
fasciculi or bundles. It joins together the individual 
muscles, and is collected in their intervals. It sur- 
rounds each vessel and nerve in the body, often con- 
necting these parts together by a firm kind of capsule, 
and, in a looser form, joining them to the neighbour- 
ing muscles, &c. In consequence of its partial solu- 
tion by the united agencies of heat and moisture, the 
muscular fibre's separate from each other, and from 
the other structures of the body. 'J'his effect is seen 
in meat which is subjected to long boiling or stewing 
for the table, or indeed in a joint which is merely 
over-boiled. It forma a connection and pjissage be- 
tween all parts of the body, however remote in situa- 
tion or dissimilar in structure ; for the cavities of this 
substance everywhere communicate, as we may col- 
lect from facts of the most (jommon and familiar 
occurrence. In emphysema, where air escapes from 
the lungs wounded by a brolcen rib into the cellular 
substance, it spreads rapidly from the chest into the 
most remote parts of the body, and has even been 
known to gain admission into the eye-balL A simi- 
lar diffusion of this fluid may be effected by artificial 
inflation. 

CELLULOID, an artificial substance extensively 
used as a substitute for ivory, bone, hard rubber, 
coral, &c., having a close resemblance to these sub- 
stances in hardness, elasticity, and finish. It is com- 
posed of cellulose or vegetable fibrine redu(!ed by 
acids to gun-cotton. To this, camphor is added, with 
the required colouring matter, and the mixture after 
being condensed in cylinders, is then moulded by heat 
And pressure into various useful and ornamental 
articles. 

CELLT^LOSE (CeHioO^ or a multiple) is the 
constituent of wood-cells, and in this way forms the 
greater part of wood. It is accoirqianied in the wood 
by a variety of substances, colouring matter, resin, 
&c., so that pure cellulose is hardly met with in 
nature, and is somewhat difficult to prepare artifi- 
•cially. It exists, however, very pure in dressed 
cotton or linen, and in paper. It is a white insoluble 
tasteless substance, not readily acted on by weak 
chemical reagents. Treatment with strong sulphuric 
acid converts it first into a body like dextrin, and by 
prolonged digestion into grape sugar ; but if the acid 
be previously mixed with about half its bulk of 
water, and then the cellulose, for example a piece of 
paper, be dipped in it for a brief period, and after- 
wards well washed, it is found to have become tough 
and translucent, and to have been converted into 
what is called parchment paper. Very strong nitric 
acid converts cellulose into gun-cotton. Cellulose has 
the same i)ercentage com}X)sition as starch, but differs 
from it entirely in its properties. 

CELSIUS, the name of a Swedish family, several 
members of which attained celebrity in science and 
literature. Magnus Celsius was born in the old 
province of Helsingland in 1621, and became professor 
of mathematics in the University of UpsaL He 
published two works on the antiquities of his native 


province and was the discoverer of the Helsing runes. 
Besides mathematics and archaeology, he cultivated 
poetry with some success, and was so skilled in 
practical mechanics that he himself made all the 
scientific instruments he required in his astronomical 
! observations, &c. He died in 1679. His son Nils 
j Celsius, bom 16,58, died 1724, also filled the mathe- 
matical chair in ITpsal University. Olaf Celsius, 

: another son of Magnus, was bora in 1670. He early 
I became famous as an earnest student of the oriental 
, languages and of botany. He was successively ap- 
I pointed to the chairs of Greek, oriental languages, 

I and theology, and filled the office of provost of the 
cathedral at Upsal. He devoted a good deal of at- 
tention to the study of ninology, and was among the 
' first to reciognize the genius of Idnmeus whom he 
I liberally patronized. In 1745-47 he published his 
! voluminous work Hierobotanicon, a description of all 
' the plants mentioned in the Bible. He died in 1766. 
Anders Celsius, son of Nils Celsius, and the most 
distinguished of the family, was born 27th Nov., 1701. 
After being aj^pointed professor of astronomy at the 
(liiiversity of Upsal he travelled in Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy; and in 1736 he took part 
, in the famous expedition which was undertaken by 
Maupertuis, Clairaut, C-amus, and others, for the 
purpose of measuring a degree of the meridian in 
Lapland. For his services in this expedition he 
received a pension from the French king. He is best 
, known at the present day as the constructor of the 
! Centigrade thermometer. (See Celsius Scale.) He 
, died 1744. Olaf Celsius the younger, son of the 
; orientalist and naturalist, and cousin of the preceding, 
was bom in 1716. He became Bishop of Lund, and 
, devoted himself to history and poetry. His principal 
, historical works are an Kcclesiaiitical History of the 
Kingdom of Sweden ; History of Gustavus I. ; His- 
1 tory of Erik XIV., &c. He died 1794. 

I CELSIUS SCALE, another name for the C-enti- 
1 grade thermometric scale. The name is from that 
of the inventor, Anders Celsius, who about 1741 at- 
tempted the precise graduation of thermometers. He 
took the melting-point of ice as O'; and the boiling- 
j point of water, under standard atmospheric pressure, 
as 100 '. See also Thermometer. 

('ELSIJS, an Epicurean philospher of the second 
century, who is \i8ually said to have been the author 
of a work against the Christians, which is now lost, 
but is mostly preserved in the extracts contained in 
^ the more celebrated work Contra Cdsiuri^ in which 
' it was answered by Origen. In this refutation Origen 
, had adopted the plan of going through the treatise 
of Celsus in regular sequence, taking one passage 
after another in the order in which he found them 
in the book. He has not adhered to this rule with 
absolute fidelity, but his deviations from it are few, 
I and as he generally quotes the exact words, a large 
portion of the treatise has thus come down to us. 
The work, however, contains many views that are 
; not Epicurean but Platonic, from which it has been 
inferred by some that Celsus the Epicurean and 
Celsus the Platonist were different jiersons. Celsus 
labours especially to throw ridicule on the great 
! doctrine of the resurrection of the body, but his 
j knowledge of Christianity is very unsatisfactory. As 
to bis personal history nothing whatever is known, 
i Origen himself being very much in the dark as to who 
Celsus was and wlien be lived. 

CELSUS, Aurelius (or perhaps Aulus) Cornb- 
i LIUS, a celebrated Latin writer on medicine who lived, 

. probably, under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
i He has been called the Roman HippoeveUes, because 
I he imitated the Greek physician, and introduced the 
I Hippocratic system into Rome. He also wrote on 
I rhetoric^ the art of war, and agriculture. He is 
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however, best known as a medical writer. His style 
is elegant, and though concise, is very perspicuous. 
His work on medicine is an inexhaustible source 
from which other authors have drawn materials. 
Many editions of his eight books Le Mediavna have 
appeared; the first at Florence, 1478, fol. There is 
an English translation by Dr. Grieve (1766), and 
an edition, Latin and English, by Alex. Lee (1831). 
The edition by V^drhnes (Paris, 1876) contains a 
French translation. 

CELT^. See Celts (the people). 

CELTIBERI, or Celtibkrians, the ancient in- 
habitants of Celtiberia, a country intersected by the 
Iberus (Ebro), in the N.E. part of Spain. They 
formed the most numerous tribe in Spain, and origi- 
nated from Iberians mixed with Celts. They were 
brave, and their attack was formidable even to the 
Romans. After a long resistance to the Romans 
they were at last, in the Sertorian war, subjected to 
their sovereignty (about 70 B.O.), and adopted their 
manners, language, dress, &c. 

CELTS, or Kelts, the earliest Aryan settlers in 
Europe according to the common theory. They 
appear to have been driven westward by succeeding 
waves of Teutons, Slavonians, and others, but there 
are no means of fixing the periods at which any of 
these movements took place. Herodotus mentions 
them 08 mixing with the Iberians of 8pain. (See 
Celtiberi.) At the beginningof the historic period 
they were the predominant race in Britain, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, N. Italy, Spain, and 
elsewhere. I’he Romans generally called them Galli, 
but also Celtffi. They appear to have reached the 
zenith of their power in the second and third cen- 
turies B.C. Some tribes of them, overrunning Greece, 
crossed over in 278 B.c. to Asia Minor, and subse- 
quently the name of Galatia was given to the country 
where they settled, from their name in Greek — 
Oalatai {Keltoi being also used). They finally went 
down before the resistless power of Rome, and either 
became absorbed with the conquering races or were 
cooped up in the remotest parts of their former 
domains. At an early date the Celts divided into 
two great branches, 8p(!aking different though allied 
languages. One of these branches is the Gadhelic, 
Goidelic, or Gaelic, represented by the Highlanders 
of Scotland, the Celtic Irish, and the Manx of the 
Isle of Man ; the other is the Brythonic or Cymric, 
represented by the Welsh, the Cornish, and the 
inhabitants of Brittany. The Cornish dialect is 
now extinct. The sun seems to have been the princi- 
pal object of worship among the Celts, and groves of 
oak and the remarkable circles of stone, commonly 
called ‘ Druidical Circles ’, their temples of w orship. 
All the old Celts seem to have possessed a kind of 
literary order culled Bards. The ancient Irish wrote 
in a rude alphabet called the Ogham ; later they 
employed the Roman alphabet, or the Anglo-Saxon 
form of it. The chief ancient literature existing 
consists of hymns, martyrologies, tales and legends, 
biographies, annals, and laws written from the ninth 
to the sixteenth centuries. The Scottish Gaelic liter- 
ature, which is comparatively modern and unim- 
portant, includes a collection of manuscripts in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, some of which date 
from the twelfth century ; the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, sixteenth century ; a number of songs from 
the seventeenth century to the present day ; and the 
so-called poems of Ossian (which see). The Welsh 
literary remains date from the ninth century, and 
consist of glossaries, grammars, annals, genealogies, 
histories, poems, prose tales, &o. The old Breton 
literature includes two miracle-plays, a dictionary, 
two cartularies, a prayer-book, &c. Celtic art is 
known to us chiefly in the many ornamented articles 


in bronze and other metals which have been pre- 
served, and in several splendidly illuminated manu- 
scripts of the gospels. The earlier specimens are 
characterized, among other things, by a predominance 
of elliptic curves and diverging spirals, and their 
style seems to have been of purely British origin and 
use. The introduction of Christianity led to a great 
advance in the ornamentation of metal and other 
articles, but the chief relics of Christian Celtic art 
are the magnificent manuscripts above referred to. 
Their dates range from the seventh to the ninth 
century, and the finest of them are the Book of Kells 
(Trinity College, Dublin) and the Lindisfame Gospels 
(British Museum). Specimens of Celtic metal and 
other ornamentation are to be seen in our chief mu- 
seums. See also Walks, Ireland, Scotland, Gaei., 
Gaul, Ethnology, Philology, &c. 

CELTS, the name given to ancient weapons or 
implements of stone or bronze resembling axes, adzes, 
or chisels, and found over nearly the whole surface of 
the earth. The derivation of the word is uncertain, 
and there seems to be no reason w’hatcv«;r to connect 
the word with the name of the Celticj people. Stone 
celts are popularly believed in many countries to be 
thunder-bolts. Ilence in different parts of Great 
Britain they are knowui as ‘thunder- axes', ‘thunder- 
bolts &c.; and they are still, or have been knowm 
by similar names in France, Germany, Italy, Den- 
mark, Greece, Japan, Burmah, and numerous other 
places. Even the learned did not refuse their coun- 
tenance to this vulgar error. Connected with this 
curious belief as to the origin of these stones, there 
were various superstitions almost equally wide- 
spread, such as those regarding their efficacy against 
lightning and their medicinal virtues. S»)mewhat 
similar beliefs were connected with the equally com- 
mon flint arrow-heads. (See Elf- arrows.) Stone 
celts are found in the form of hatchets, adzes, or 
chisels. Some are only about 1 inch in length, whilst 
others approach 2 feet; but the most common length 
is from 6 to 8 inches, and the breadth is usually about 
i or ^ of the length. The materials of which tluiy 
are made are flint, chert, clay-slate, porphyry, various 
kinds of greenstone and of metaniorphic rocks, and, 
in short, any very hard and durable stone. Some 
are found merely chipped into shMpe; others have 
the edge ground and polished, although the other 
parts are merely chipped; and there are others- 
which have the whole surface ground and polished. 
These stone celts belong to the Stone Age of archte- 
ologists, the ruder class being regarded as taking 
their origin in the earlier or Palceolithic period, the 
more perfect in the later or Neolithic period ; while 
the bronze celts belong to the much more recent 
Bronze Age. Celts that are merely chipped appear 
to be more common in flint than in any other material. 
Two good reasons are given for this: first, that 
most other stones are more easy to grind than flint, 
and second, that it is more easy to give the proper 
form to flint than to almost any other stone merely 
by chipping. 

There were two chief methods by which stone 
celts were attached to their handles. One was to insert 
the celt tightly in a hole made in thehandle. The other 
was to insert the handle in a hole in the celt. Celts 
which have such holes to admit the handle are called 
perforated celts, and many axe and hammer heads- 
have been found of this form Sometimes instead of a 
hole being cut right through the handle for the ad- 
mission of the stone, there was merely a socket made^ 
in the wood in which the celt was firmly fastened by 
means of some kind of binding. Instead of wooden 
handles, stags’ horns seem often to have been used, andi 
such are sometimes found with sockets at the end,, 
evidently intended for the reception of small celts. 
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At yftrions places remains have been discovered 
which indicate pretty clearly that at these spots the 
manufacture of celts was anciently carried on. Evi- 
dences of the existence of such manufactories are to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the Pfaiilbauton of 
Moosseedorf in Switzerland, at the confluence of the 
Leochel and the Don in AWdeenshire, at Cisabury, 
near Worthing, at Grime’s Graves, near Brandon, at 
Spiennes, near Mons, in Belgium, and many other 
places. At the last-mentioned place the manufac- 
ture was carried on on a very large scale, and the 
shafts and galleries which were excavated in order to 
come at the flint necessary for the manufacture are 
still to be seen. Sometimes, however, the manufac- 
ture was carried on at places where the flint or other 
material out of which the celts were made was not 
to be had, such, for example, as the one mentioned 
in Aberdeenshire, and this proves flint to have been 
among the earliest articles of commerce. The blocks 
of flint would l)e imported as the raw material to 
those manufactories, and then exported again in the 
form of manufactured celts. The remains found at 
these ancient manufactories leave little doubt that the 
process of manufacture must have been much the same 
as that by which gun-flints are still manufactured. 
In the ftret place, a piece of flint of such a size as 
can be conveniently held in the hand is broken off a 
large block of the material, and its sides are made as 
plane and even as possible. This piece is then held 
in the left hand, and a hammer is used to strike off, 
by sudden and sharp blows, successive flakes of the 
flint of the thickness required. The hammers used 
by the primitive celt manufacturers appear generally 
to have been of a different material from that which 
was used to make the celt. ExiJeriments have shown 
that by a little practice one is able to strike off as 
good flakes with a pebble for a hammer as with the 
‘flaking’ or ‘English’ hammer used by modem manu- 
facturers. The flakes having thus been brolven off 
the piece of flint, were then chi])ped and ground 
down to any form. The extern^ flakes, that is, 
those first struck off by the hammer, and the pieces 
of flint left after all the flakes had been struck off, 
were thrown away as refuse ; and such fragments 
are found in abundance at the ancient manufactories 
which have been discovered. 

Bronze celts belong to a later period than stone 
ones, and are not so numerous. Some stone celts, 
however, have been found along with bronze celts in 
such a manner as to show that stone celts were still 
used when the method of working bronze had been 
discovered, a circumstance that lieed not be wondered 
at. Bronze celts are not found so large as the lar- 
gest stone celts, the largest bronze celt being under 
1 foot ; but the average size of a bronze celt is about 
the same as that of a stone, namely, about 6 inches. 
In form they are more various than stone ones, as 
also in the mode of attachment, although the two 
chief modes of attachment are the same in bronze as 
in stone celts. Examples of both stone and bronze 
celts are to be seen in the British Museum, the Anti- 
quarian Museum at Edinburgh, the Museum of the 
Iloyal Irish Academy at Dublin, and elsewhere. 
(On the subject of stone celts consult Ancient Stone 
Implements of Great Britain, by Sir John Evans, 
F.RS., &c. (London, 2nd ed., 1897), from which 
most of our information has been taken.) 

CEMENTATION, a chemical process in which a 
metal is placed in connection with other substances, 
usually in layers (stratum superstratum), in close 
vessels, and heated to a high temperature, in order 
tlmt it may be separated from other metals mixed 
with it, or changed in some other way. The sub- 
stance with which the metal or other body is sur- 
toimded is colled cement-powder. In cementing gold. 


the alloy is beaten into thin plates, and placed in 
alternate layers with a cement containing nitrate of 
potassium, or common salt, with sulphate of iron and 
powdered bricks. The whole is then exposed to 
heat, until a great part of the alloying metals are 
removed by the action of the nitric acid liberated by 
the nitre or the chlorine from the salt. Iron is ce- 
mented with charcoal powder and other substances, 
and thereby converted into steel. (See Steel.) Glass 
is changed by cementation with gypsum into Keau- 
mur’s porcel^. Copper is cemented with a powder 
of calamine and charcoal, and thereby converted into 
brass. The copper obtained from the sulphate of 
copper by precipitation with iron is called cement' 
copper. The peculiarity of this process is, that the 
action appears to take place l)etween bodies in the 
solid state. This, however, is probably only in ap- 
pearance; still, the action in certain cases is not 
quite understood. 

CEMENTATION OF STEEL. See Steel. 

CEMENTS, the substances used for producing 
cohesion between different materials are very numer- 
ous and various. They are mostly soft or semi-fluid, 
and harden in the course of time. The thinner the 
stratum of cement, the firmer it will hold. The 
joints of iron pipes and the flanges of steam-engines 
are cemented with a mixture com 2 )o 8 od of suljihur 
I and sal-ammoniac, together with a large quantity of 
iron chippings. The putty of glaziers is a mixture 
of linseed-oil and powdered chalk. Plaster of Paris, 
dried bj' heat, and mixed wdth water, or with rosin 
and wax, is used for uniting pieces of marble. A 
cement composed of brick-dust and losin or pitch is 
employed by turners and some other mechanics to con- 
fine the material on which they are working. Common 
paint, made of white-lead and oil, is used to cement 
China ware. So also are resinous substances, such 
as mastic and shell-lac, or isinglass dissolved in proof- 
spirit or water. The paste of bookbinders and i)aper- 
hangers is made by lulling flour. Kice-glue is made 
by boiling ground rice in soft water to the consist- 
ence of a thin jelly. Wafers are made of flour, 
isinglass, yeast, and white of eggs dried in thin layers 
upon tin plates, and cut by a circular instrument 
They are coloured by red-lead, &c. Sealing-wax is 
com]x>sed of shell -lac and rosin, and is commonly 
coloured with vermilion. Common glue is most 
usually emph)yed for uniting wood and similar por- 
ous substances. It does not answer for surfaces not 
pervious to water, such as metals, glass, &c. The 
cements mostly used in building are composed of 
lime and sand. Lime is procured by burning sub- 
stances in which it exists in combination with car- 
bonic acid, such as limestone, marbles, chalk, an<l 
shells. By this process the carbonic acid is driven 
off, and quicklime is obtaiued. llie quicklime is 
slaked by mixture with water, after which it swells 
and cracks, becomes hot, and assumes the form of a 
white and impalpable powder. This is a hydrate of 
lime, and contains aljout three j)art8 of lime to one of 
water. When intended for mortar, it should be im- 
mediately mixed with sand, and used without delay, 
before it imbibes carbonic acid anew from the atmo- 
sphere. The lime adheres to and unites the particles 
of the sand. Cements thus made increase in strength 
aui solidity for an indefinite period. Fresh sand, 
wholly siliciouB and sharp, is the best. That taken 
from the sea-shore is unfit for making mortar, as the 
salt present is apt to deliquesce and weaken the 
mortar. The amount of sand is always greater than 
that of the lime. From two to four parts of sand 
are used, according to the quality of the lime and 
the labour bestowed on it. 

Water cements, called also Roman cements, harden 
under water, and cons(ilidi»te almost immediately on 
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being mixed. Common mortar dissolvee or crumblee 
away, if laid under water before it has had time to 
harden; but certain rocks, which have an argillaceous 
as well as a silicious character, communicate to lime 
or mortar the property of hardening in a very few 
minutes, both in and out of water. The ancient 
Romans, in making their water cements, employed a 
peculiar earth, obt^ed at the town of Puteoli. This 
they called pulvia Puteolanus. It is the same that is 
now called Puzzolana. It is evidently of volcanic 
origin. The Dutch, in their great aquatic structures, 
have mostly employed a substance denominated tarraSy 
terras, or t7'ass, found near Andemach, in the vicinity 
of the Rhine. It is said to be a kind of decomposed 
basalt, but resembles Puzzolana. It is very durable 
in water, but inferior to the other kinds in the open 
air. Some limestones, calcined and mixed with 
sand and water, also afford water cements, usually 
in consequence of containing some argillaceous earth. 
Portland Cement (which see) is made by mixing 
chalk and clay, in certain proportions, with water, 
then drying and burning the mixture in kilns, and 
grinding to powder. It is the strongest cement in 
use, but it sets slowly. Some cements, known as 
moLiha or matiicy of great hardness and permanency, 
have been obtained from mixtures into which animal 
and vegetable substances enter, such as oil, milk, 
mucilage, &c. They are not much used. 

('EMETERY. Set Bdryino-plages. 

CENCI, Beatrice, called the beautifvl pa/rricidcy 
was the cause of the extermination of the noble family 
of Cenci. Muratori, in his Annals ( vol. x. part 1, 136), 
relates the story as follows : — Francesco Cenci, a noble 
and wealthy lloman, after his second marriage, be- 
haved towards the children of his first marriage in 
the most shocking manner, procured the assassination 
of two of his sons, on their return from Spain, by 
banditti, and, what is still more horrid, seduced and 
debauched his youngest daughter Beatrice, a maiden 
of singular l^eauty. She discovered this shocking crime 
to her relatives, and even sought to obtain protection 
from Pope Clement VIII. It appears, however, that 
this was not granted : for, when the guilty father con- 
tinued his former treatment with aggravated wicked- 
ness, she joined with her brother Giacomo, and hired 
two assassins, who put the monster to death as he 
slept. The guilty parties were discovered, confessed 
the murder on the rack, and were condemned by the 
pope to be tom to pieces by horses. In vain did the 
learned Farinaceus (celebrated for his Qusestiones) 
exert himself to obtain a mitigation of their punish- 
ment by a lively representation of the depravity of 
the deceased, Sept, y, 1598. According to other ac- 
counts, Beatrice and her relatives appear to have had 
little or no share in the murder of the old Cend; but 
a tissue of villany and baseness gained belief to the 
false testimony of two banditti against the Cenci 
family. So much is certain, that, Sept. 11, 1599, 
Beatrice Cend and her stepmother were executed 
with a sort of guillotine called Tmnnaia. Giacomo 
was killed with a club; the younger brother was 
pardoned on account of his youth; but the estates of 
the family, to which belonged the Villa Boighese, 
since so famed for its treasures of art, were confis- 
cated, and in 1605 presented by the reigning pope, 
Paul V., of the house of Borghese, to his family. In 
the Baroerini Palace at Rome, travellers are shown 
an excellent painting, said to be by Guido Reni, as 
the portrait of the unfortunate parricide; but this 
is now controverted, and recent investigations tend 
to show that the popular version of the whole story 
is far from the true one. Shelley has made the 
Cenci the subject of a drama. 

CENIS, Mount, a mountain belonging to the 
Oraian Alps, between Savoy and Piedmont. Its 


height is stated to be 11,755 feet above the level ol 
the sea. It is famous for the winding road con- 
structed by Napoleon I. which leads over it from 
France to Italy. {8u Alps — ^Roads over.) On the 
mountain is a plain and a lake, with a hospice for tra- 
vellers. The lake contains trouts of 16 lbs. weight. 
The plain is surrounded by higher peaks covered with 
snow. Mount Cenis has attracted a considerable 
amount of attention throughout Europe on account 
of the immense railway tunnel which takes its name 
from it, and which after nearly fourteen years’ labour 
was brought to completion in 1871. The idea of con- 
structing such a tunnel in order to facilitate the in- 
tercourse between France and Italy was one which 
early suggested itself to railway engineers. So early 
as 1832 Giuseppe Medail laid before Ki^ Chfwles 
Albert a project of this nature which differs little 
from that which has been carried out; but it was 
not till 1857 that the parliament of Turin voted 
a sum of money for the purpose. In the same year 
the gigantic undertaking was l)egun. Although the 
tunnel is named from Mount Cenis, it does not actu- 
ally pass through it, but through the Col de Fr^jus 
about 15 miles to the 8.W., where it was found pos- 
sible to construct the tunnel at a lower level. The 
Mount Cenis pass is 2062*5 metres (6765 feet) above 
the level of the sea, whereas the elevation of the en- 
trance to the tunnel on the side of Savoy is only 
1159 metres (3801 feet), and that on the side of Pied- 
mont 1294*6 metres (4246 feet). The total length of 
the tunnel is 12,849 metres (42,145 feet, or nearly 8 
English miles). For the sake of the drainage the 
lK}ttom of the tunnel has a culminating point about 
the middle, and falls southwards towards Bardon- 
n^jche a depth of 39 metres (128 feet), and north- 
wards towards Modane a depth of 144*3 metres (478 
feet). The breadth of the tunnel at the base is alx)ut 
25 feet, at the widest part about 26 feet; its height 
at the Modane end is 24 feet 7 inches; at the olber 
end about a foot higher. The determination of the 
exact direction and height of the tunnel occupied a 
full year, and the work of piercing the tunnel was 
carried out with so much precision that the borers 
who had begun from both ends at once met ex- 
actly. The tunnel is laid out for two lines of rail- 
way. The roof and walls are lined with masonry 
to the thickness of 2 feet 7 inches, and where the 
ground is not very firm it is underarched. While 
the operation of piercing the tunnel was going on a 
channel about 3 feet 3 inches in depth and nearly 
4 feet broad served to convey away the water, and 
to contain the tubes intended to supply the labourers 
with air and gas. Before the beginning of the under- 
taking the geologists Beaumont and Sismonda made 
a report concerning the nature and thickness of the 
strata that would have to be bored through, and the 
calculations made in this report have been verified in 
a remarkable manner. The boring was at first car- 
ried on by hand labour, and one-eighth of the total 
length of the tunnel was finished in this way, but 
the rest was constructed by machines specially de- 
vised for the purpose by Grandis, Grattoni, and Som- 
meiller. The double difficulty of conveying power 
3 or 4 miles into the mountain and of ventilating so 
long an underground passage was overcome by the 
use of atmospheric air compressed to a sixth of its 
bulk as the motive power to work the boring ma- 
chines, and afterwards to supply the workmen with air. 
Each boring machine had eighteen borers, by which 
holes of about 8 feet in depth were wrought in the 
rock. For the blasting of every yard of the tunnel 
97 borings on an average had to be made, and above 
100 lbs. of gunpowder were employed. The total 
cost of the tunnm amounted to £2,600,000, which was 
borne partly by the French and Italian govemmentr 
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and partly by the Northern Bailway Company of 
Italy. The first mine of the tunnel on the Italian 
side was exploded by Victor Emmanuel at the end 
of August, 1857; on Christmas day, 1870, the work- 
men met in the middle of the tunnel; and on the 
17th of Sept., 1871, the tunnel was ofiicially opened. 

CENOBITE. See Anchorite and Monastery. 

CENOTAPH, a monument erected in honour of 
a deceased person, but not containing his body, as is 
implied from the derivation (Gr. kenos, empty, and 
taphoSf a tomb). They were often erected by the 
ancients, who believed that, when the body was not 
buried, the soul could not be admitted into the 
abodes of the blessed. 

CENSER, a vessel in which incense is burned. 
Censers were employed by the Jewish priests fi>r 
presenting incense to the Lord in the sanctuary. 
Censers or thuribles are used in some modern 
churches, especially in the Roman Catholic Church 
at mass, vespers, and on other occasions. They are 
suspended by chains, by which they are swung 
about in the hand to spread the incense in all 
directions. 

CENSORS, two magistrates of ancient Rome, 
who kept a register of the number of the people 
and of their property, and regulated the finances. 
At the same time they watched over the morals 
of the citizens, and could stamp with degradation 
those of evil life or vile conduct. They were chosen 
for the first time in n.o. 443, and for the last time 
in B.O. 22, were appointed once every live years, but 
their term of office was limited to eighteen months. 

CENSORSHIP OE BOOKS. See Books (Cen- 
sorship of). 

CENSUS, the ascertaining of the population of a 
country, town, or other district, together with any 
information concerning the population that may be 
required for administrative or other jmrposes. The 
census, strictly so called, is an essentially modem 
institution, but we read of censuses being taken in 
early times in China, Japan, Egypt, and among the 
Hebrews. Solon instituted a census in ancient 
Athens in order to ascertain the amount of property 
belonging to each Athenian citizen, and on the basis 
of the returns so obtained, the population was 
classified in four groups, paying different rates of 
taxes, and enjoying different privileges. Under the 
Romans, from whom we derive the word, the census 
was a register of Roman citizens and their property. 
It was established by Servius Tullius, the fifth of 
the kings, and as a result the whole people were 
divided into six property classes^ and 193 (or 194) 
centuricB. The people voted in the Comitia Cen- 
turiata according to their centuries, and the original 
arrangement was such as to put the main power in 
the hands of the wealthy. (See Century, Comitia.) 
In later times the taking of the census formed a part 
of the duties of the officials called censors (which 
see). The Roman census was taken every five years 
as a rule. During the Middle Ages some attempts 
were made to collect statistical information, but the 
census, as a modern institution, may be said to date 
from the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Sweden, which had introduced a regular registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths in 1886, was 
the first modern country to take a census of its 
population. This was done in 1749. At present 
a census of the Swedish population is taken every 
ten years, namely, in the closing year of each decade. 

The first census of Great Britain was taken in 
1801, and its results settled once for all many con- 
troversies which had long raged over the numbers 
of the population. The information required from 
the schedules comprised (1) the number of inhabi- 
tants in each parish, distinguishing males from 


females; (2) the number of inhabited houses, and 
of families inhabiting them; (3) the number of un- 
inhabited houses; (4) a classification of the popu- 
lation according to occupation; and (5) the number 
of persons serving in the regular army and the 
militia. The inquiry under the fourth head proved 
a failure, and conse<iuently in 1811 only the occu- 
pation of the head of a family was asked for. An 
age column appeared in the census pai)er of 1821 
for the first time. The form of inquiry concerning 
occupations was altered in the schedules of 1831. 
The institution in 1836 of a uniform system of com- 
pulsory registrati*)!! of births, deaths, and marriages 
in England, and the consequent creation of a regular 
staff of officials trained in statistical work, has 
proved of great benefit in securing accuracy and 
uniformity in the census returns. In 1841 the age 
of every person was ascertained for the first time, as 
well as the occupation of every person, distinguishing 
sex, and whether above or under twenty years of 
age. The column regarding place of birth also first 
appeared in 1841. In 1851 it was resolved to ex- 
hibit not merely the statistics, as bef«)re, of parishes, 
and more completely of parliamentary and muni- 
cipal boroughs, but also of such other large towns 
in England and Scotland as appeared sufficiently 
important for separate mention, and of all the 
ecclesiastical districts. In addition also to the 
inquiry concerning the age and birthplace of the 
population, it was determined to ascertain the 
various relationships, the conjugal condition, and the 
number of blind, deaf, and dumb. But the most 
novel feature in this census was the attempt to sup- 
ply the statistics of the ecclesiastical and educational 
condition of the country. It stated the amount of 
church accommodation at the command of each re- 
ligious denomination, and a return was procured of 
those in attendance at the several churches on Sun- 
day, 30th March. The most notable fact revealed 
by this census was the remarkable decrease in the 
population of Ireland, chiefly owing to the dis- 
astrous famine of 1845-47, and the vast amount of 
emigration produced by it. In 1861 it was proposed 
to ascertain the number belonging to each religious 
denomination in England and Wales, but the pro- 
posal had to be abandoned owing to the o{>position 
of the Dissenters. The Gaelic-speaking population 
of Scotland was ascertained for the first time in 
1881, and the Welsh-speaking population of Wales 
in 1891. The accuracy of the Scottish census has 
been greatly increased by the establishment of a 
permanent registration system in 1855. The first 
census of Ireland, taken in 1811, was a failure, and 
the second, taken in 1821, was not very reliable. 
That of 1831 was subsequently corrected in accord- 
ance with fresh data, and those of 1841 and 1851, 
taken chiefly by the constabulary force, were 
extremely accurate, and of the utmost statistical 
value. The objections which have hitherto pre- 
vented a religious census from being taken in Great 
Britain do not apply to Ireland, and consequently 
definite denominational returns are available for 
that country. The first attempt at a census of the 
whole British Empire was made in 1871, and in 
spite of the immense difficulty of the task it was 
effected with a very great degree of success. The 
census of 1901 was taken simultaneously in the 
three kingdoms and the islands in the British seas 
for midnight on March 31st. The schedules con- 
tained detailed directions regarding the filling up of 
the occupation column. The number of enumerators 
employed in the work in England and Wales alone 
was 38,200. The number of schedules collected in 
England and Wales, representing the number of 
families and separate occupiers, was 7,048,303. Tha 
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population of Scotland exoeded that of Ireland for 
the first time in 1901. The final returns of the 
English census of 1 901 are to be issued by counties 
or grouj)8 of counties, each county being complete 
in itself and accompanied by a map furnished by 
the Ordnance Survey. In India and the British 
Colonies generally the census is taken decennially. 
New Zealand takes it quinquennially. 

In 1787 a decennial census was made a part of 
the constitution of the United States, and the first 
was taken in 1790. The census of the States is 
more elal>orate than that of any European country, 
chiefly because it offers the only constitutional 
means by which the federal government can obtain 
statistical information without encroaching on the 
rights of individual states. Intermediate censuses ' 
are taken by some of the states of the union, and a 
provision in the act of 1879 encourages this form of 
state enterprise. The first general census of France 
was taken in 1801, and since 1821 a census has been 
taken regularly every five years. The Prussian 
census dates from 1805. That of the German 
Empire is taken quinquennially. In other countries 
it is taken with more or less regularity. 

CEN'J’, Centime, &c., a name of a small coin in 
various countries, so called as being equal to a 
hundredth part of some other coin. In France the 
centime, is the hundredth part of a franc and equal 
to about one-tenth of a penny. In the Netherlands 
the cent is the hundredth part of a gulden, and has 
a value of about one-fifth of a penny; in the United 
States and in Canada the hundredth part of a dollar, 
and equal to a halfpenny. Similar coins are the 
centavo of Chili (value about nine- twentieths of a 
penny), and the centesimo of various countries. 
Cents and corresponding coins are written as deci- 
mals of the unit of value. 

CEN^\ a name given under the old Germanic 
constitution to a small portion of territory. Each 
province or district was subdivided into so many 
cents, and was placed under the special jurisdiction 
of an overseer or centenarius. The name corresponds 
with hundred as in English territorial division. 

CENTAUIiEA, a genus of composite plants, con- 
taining many species, both annual and perennial. 
The knapweed \C. nigra) is a perennial plant, with 
a branched, hard, and angular stem, from one to two 
feet high, and hard, blackish -brown flower-heads, 
-covered with dry, fringed scales, and having deep 
crimson florets in their centre. It is common on 
roadsides and in old pastures in Britain, and often 
proves a troublesome weed. C'. scafnosa, greater 
knapweed, is also a common British roadside weed. 
Another species, C. cyanuSt is the common corn-flower 
nr blue-bottle, which with annuals like Sweet Sultan 
(0. mosehata) and C. Amerkana, and perennials like 
C, montana and C. candidissima, is often cultivated 
in gardens. 

CENTAURS, in Greek mythology, a fabulous 
race of people in Thessaly, on Mount Pelion. Ac- 
cording to the fable they were the children of Cen- 
taurus, a son of Apollo, and the mares of Magnesia, 
or of Ixion and the cloud. (See IxiON.) They are 
eaid to have been half horse and half man, and the 
fable is explained in this manner: The Centaurs 
first practised the art of mounting and managing 
horses. In the time of the Thessalian king Ixion a 
herd of wild bulls on Mount Pelion committed great 
devastations in the adjacent country. Ixion offered 
a great reward to whoever should destroy them, in 
consequence of which the Centaurs trained horses to 
bear Imem on their backs, and slew the bulls. My- 
thology relates the combats of the Centaurs with 
Hercules, Theseus, and Pirithous. The latter, at 
the head of the Lapithse, another Thessalian nation, j 


their hereditary enemies, entirely defeated the Cen- 
taurs, killed many, and drove them from Pelion. 
The Centaurs Nessus, Chiron, and others are 
I famous in ancient fable. See Chieon, Dsjaniba, 

! Hercules. 

CENTAURY, the name of two plants used in 
medicine— common centaury ( Erythrcea centaurmm), 
indigenous in Europe, growing abundantly eveiy- 
where; and American centaury [Sabbatia angularis)^ 
extensively distributed throughout the United States. 
Both are annual plants, and esteemed as tonics and 
febrifuges. Chlora perfoliata is sometimes called 
the Yellow Centaury; and the name centaury is 
i occasionally applied to the genus Cenlaurea. 

CENTERING. See Bridge. 

CENTIARE, a French measure, the hundredth 
part of an are (which see), equivalent to about 1'19 
square yard; thus, also, according to the French 
decimal system of measures and weights, we have 
centigramme, centilitre, centimetre, the hundredth part 
of a gramme, litre, metre. See Decimal System. 

CENllGRADE. Sec Thermometer. 

CENIIME. See Cent. 

CENTIPEDE, an animal belonging to the group 
j Chilopoda of the order Myriapoda. They are dis- 
tinguished by having antennee of fourteen joints and 
upwards, a mouth composed of two mandibles, a 
quadrifid lip, two palpi, or small feet, united at their 
base, and a second lip, formed by a second pair of 
dilated feet, joined at their origin, and terminated by 
a strong hook, having an opening beneath its point, 
through which a poisonous fluid is thrown out. The 
body is long, depressed, and membranous, each ring 
being covered by a coriaceous or cartilaginous plate, 
and having one pair of feet; the last usually points 
backwards, and is elongated in form of a tail. These 
animals are mostly nocturnal and carnivorous, and 
generally endeavour to escape from the light. They 
conceal themselves under the decayed bark of trees, 
the decayed timbers of buildings, among stones, lum- 
ber, and rubbish, wl)ence they sally forth at night in 
search of prey. Centipedes are well known over a 
great part of the world, and several species occur in 
Britain, such as Lithobius forjicatus and L. varie- 
gatus. These have a length of about an inch, the 
former being of a shining reddish-brown colour, with 
yellowish legs; the latter more brightly coloured, 
with banded legs. Their food consists of insects, 
worms, &c., which are easily killed by the poison of 
their bite. Oeophilus longicornis and 0. mhterremeue 
are common British species of a different ty^e, hav- 
ing the body very long and slender, and consisting of 
an enormous number of segments bearing a corre- 
spondingly great number of legs — fifty-five pairs in 
the case of Cr. tongkomis. This species, like various 
others, is luminous in the dark. It is to the genus 
Soolopendra that the large and formidable centipedes 
of the tropics belong, some reaching a length of about 
a foot, or even more. Such large centipedes are 
familiar both in the East and the West Indies. Scolo- 
pendra cingulata of S. Europe has a length of three 
and a half inches. Centipedes are one of the greatest 
pests to be encountered in the West India Islands, 
and throughout the hot parts of the American 
continent. The materials of which the houses are 
constructed, and the rapid decay to which timber is 
subject in such climates, afford these noxious creatures 
excellent hiding-places, and they multiply with great 
rapidity. The utmost vigilance, even in the most 
cleanly houses, is necessary to prevent these creatures 
from finding their way into the beds, which they 
often do notwithstanding all the care that is taken 
to prevent them. They always attempt to escape 
when a light is brought into the room. They run 
with considerable swiftness, but are quite ready to 
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«tand on the defensive, and bite with severity. The 
bite is exceedingly painful at the moment, and is 
followed by a high degree of local inflammation, and 
a certain degree of fever. Where the animal is large, 
and the bite severe, life is seriously endangered, and 
not unfrequently lost, especially if the sufferer be of 
delicate and irritable habit of body. The immediate 
application of a cupping-glass or any convenient 
substitute over the wound removes the pain and 
danger at once. Spirits of hartshorn (volatile alkali, 
liquor ammoniee) applied to the part, and doses of 
the same administered internally (30 or 40 drops) 
twice, thrice, or oftener in a day, will also lessen 
the pain and avert dangerous consequences. The 
mode of treatment first mentioned is the quickest 
And most certain. A popular remedy in all places 
where the centipede is common is the application to 
the wound of brandy or rum in which a centipede has 
been for some time preserved. These truly noxious 
creatures, 6 inches and more in length, are apt to 
be troublesome inmates of most of the houses in 
tropical regions. Yet persons become so accustomed 
to their presence, and regardless of danger from their 
bite, that no particular means are taken to lessen 
their numbers or to banish them effectually. The 
class Myriapoda, to which these animals belong, is now 
•eparaM from the Insects, with which it was formerly 
united. (See Mtbiapoda.) When first hatched they 
have but six feet, or at least fewer than they after- 
wards acquire. The additional feet, as well as the 
rings to which they are attached, become developed 
as they advance in age, at the successive moultings 
which take place from time to time. 

CENTLIVRE, Susanna, a dramatic writer, was 
bom in Ireland about 1667. When very young she 
married a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox. Becoming 
a widow within a year she took for a second husl)and 
an officer of the army of the name of Carrol, who 
was killed in a duel the second year of their wedlock. 
This event in her singular career reduced her to 
considerabhs distress, and led her to attempt dramatic 
composition. Her first production was a tragedy 
entitled the Perjured Husband, which was performed 
in 1700. This was followed by several comedies, 
chiefly translations from the French, which exhibited 
the vivacity that distinguishes her literary character, 
and met with some temporary success. She also tried 
the stage as an actress on the provincial boards, and 
by that means attracted the attention of her third 
and last husband, Mr. Centlivre, whom she married in 
1706. She still continued writing for the stage, and 
produced several more comedies. Some of these remain 
stock pieces, of which number are the Busy Body, the 
Wonder, and a Bold Stroke for a Wife. They are 
diverting from the variety of incident and the liveli- 
ness of &e characters, but want the accompaniments 
of adequate language and forcible delineation. They 
partook of the license of the age. Mrs. Centlivre 
enjoyed the friendship of Steele, Farquhar, Rowe, 
and other wits of the day. Having, however, offended 
Pope, she obtained a place in the Duncia^ but is 
introduced by no means characteristically. She died 
in 1728. 

CENTNER, a German weight, which may be 
regarded as the equivalent of the British cwt. It 
formerly varied in the different German states, but 
since the introduction of the metric system of weights 
and measures into the German Empire on the Ist of 
Jan. 1872, the value of the centner has been fixed 
at 60 kilograms, or 100 German lbs., = 110 lbs. avoir. 

CENTO (Latin) f originally a cloak made of patches; 
henoe, as Lessing observes, the dress of Harlequin is 
called in Apuleius minU centuctdiu. The term has 
been transferred to such poems as have been formed 
eat of verses taken from other poems. It was a par- 


ticular art to combine passages of different anthon 
on different subjects in this manner so as to form 
a regular whole. Thus there were in early times 
Vir^lian centos (centanet Virgiliani), in whi^ most 
of &e verses were taken from Ylrgil; for instance, 
the epithalamium of Ausonius, and centos from the 
verses of Homer (Homerocentonta). 

CENTO, a town, Italy, 18 miles N. Bologna, on the 
E. bank of ^e canal of Cento, and near the river Reno. 
It is surrounded by a rampart and ditch, and con- 
tains several churches, convents, and a cathedral. The 
celebrated painter, G. F. Barbieri, commonly called 
Guercino, was bom here about 1590. Pop. 5000. 

CENTRAL AMERICA is the narrow tortuous 
strip of laud which unites the continents of North 
and South America, extending from about lat. 7*’ to 
18" N.; but as different limits are assigned to it by 
various authorities, these cannot be said to be exactly 
determined. The limits most generally assigned to 
it include the five republican states of Guatimala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
(which see), with British Honduras and the Mosquito 
Coast. It thus has Mexico on the N.w., Colombia or 
New Granada on the s.E., and the Pacific Ocean and 
Caribbean Sea on either side. Its entire length may 
be about 800 miles, with a breadth varying from be- 
tween 20 and 80 to 850 miles. The area is estimated 
at about 200,000 square miles; the p)op. at 8,200,000. 
It is traversed throughout its whole length by a chain 
of mountains which connects the Andes of South 
America with the mountain ranges of Mexico and 
the Rocky Mountains of the United States. This 
chain is divided into three groups, the Costa Rica 
group, the Honduras and Nicaragua group, and the 
group of Guatimala. The Costa Rica group tra- 
verses the Isthmus of Panama. Some parts of this 
range, towards the B., attain an elevation of 9000 
feet; and the volcano of Irasu rises to 11,478 feet; 
but there are others said to be of still greater height. 
The more general elevations, however, are from 3000 
to 5000 feet. Ihe Honduras and Nicaragua group 
is separated from the former by the Lake of Nicara- 
gua and the river San Juan. On the N. side of the 
lake the border of the plateau forming its w. limit 
rises suddenly to a height of 8200 feet. The Guati- 
mala group is remarkable for containing, with excep- 
tion of the island of Java, the greatest number of 
active volcanoes known to exist within similar limits 
on the surface of the globe. The highest in Central 
America is Agua, which is said to attain an elevation 
of 15,000 feet. The volcano of Agua has obtained 
its name from its emitting torrents of water and 
stones instead of fire. The mountains of Central 
America do not generally attain an elevation equal to 
those of the two adjoining continents, with exception 
of the volcanoes. The coast lands are generally nar- 
row, and in some places the mountains and high lands 
come close down to the water’s edge. The rivers of 
this territory are small, and have necessarily, from 
the narrowness of the l^d, short courses, the longest 
not exceeding from 200 to 800 miles, wWle many of 
them are not more than 60. Of the latter are those 
that fall into the Pacific; of the former those that 
join the Atlantic, both having their sources in the 
mountainous regions of the country, the one flowing 
N.E., the other s.w. The largest river is the Usuma- 
sinto, which falls into the Gulf of Campeachy. There 
are about thirty other rivers worth noting, many of 
which are navigable for several miles into the inte- 
rior. The principal lake is that of Nicaragua, wUch 
is upwards of 100 miles in length, and about 50 miles 
in breadth. The other oonsiderable lakes are those 
of Managua or Leon, Golfo Dolce, Golfete, Peten, 
Atitlan, Amatitlan, Guija, and Cojutepeque. 

The dimate is excee^gly various owing to the 
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inequality of the surface. The low grounds on the 
coast of the Caribbean Sea are exposed to violent 
tropical heats, and are generally unhealthy; but on 
the table-lands any temperature, according to alti- 
tude, may be obtained all the year round, with a 
salubrious climate. The dry season lasts from about 
October to May; the rest of the year is called the 
wet season, although the rain falls during the night 
only, the days being fair and cloudless, and the air 
pure and refreshing. The vegetable productions are 
as various as the climate. On the higher parts of 
the table-land the grains, fruits, and vegetables of 
Europe are raised. The lower and wanner districts 
produce in great abundance Indian-com, sugar-cane, 
bananas, and all sorts of tropical fruits, with sweet- 
potatoes, indigo, cacao, cochineal, tobacco, and cotton. 
The forests, which are very extensive, produce ma- 
hogany, pimento, sarsaparilla, vanilla, rubber, and the 
balsam commonly called Peruvian balsam, together 
with various other drugs, gums, and valuable woods, 
including logwood, mahogany, and lignum- vitse. The 
forests contain about a hundred diflFerent kinds of 
trees, which grow most luxuriantly in the moist, hot, 
and unhealthy regions. Various creepers and para- 
sitic plants, and among them beautiful orchids, adorn 
the forests. The zoology of Central America differs 
little from that of otlier parts of tropical Americ.*v. 
Among the mammals are tlie puma, jaguar, and vari- 
ous other carnivores, monkeys, sloths, tapirs, arma- 
dillos, peccaries, &;c. Amongst the birds, the most 
remarkable are humming-birds; parrots; toucans; the 
resplendent trogon, whose feathers are of a bright 
emerald green and scarlet; the great macaw; and 
several others of the most splendid plumage. Ser- 
pents are numerous, some of them dangerous, espe- 
cially on the thickly • wooded coast of the Pacific. 
Alligators infest some of the streams and lakes, and 
often attack domestic animals. The rivers, lakes, 
and seas abound with fish. Of the geology little is 
known with accuracy. Granite, gneiss, and mica-slate 
form the substrata of the country; but the abundance 
of igneous rocks bears witness to strung volcanic 
action, both in ancient and in modern times. Gold, 
silver, iron, lead, and mercury are found; but none 
are worked to any great extent. Jasper and marble 
are worked in Honduras; and sulphur is collected 
near the volcano of Quez^tenango. There are also 
many salt springs; and salt is procured in large 
quantities on the shores of the Pacific. 

The population consists of three main classes — 
whites; mestizoes, or the offspring of whites and 
Indians; and pure-blooded Indians or aboriginal 
natives. The proportions of this population have 
been estimated at one-twelfth whites, four-twelfths 
mixed races, and seven-twelfths Indians. Morality 
is at a low ebb among all classes, especially the 
whites; while ignorance, vice, and superstition pre- 
vail to an extent unsurpassed in any other part of 
the world. The Roman Catholic religion is professed 
by all. The chief occupation of the people is agri- 
c^ture; manufactures proper do not exist. The 
chief export is coffee; others include cocoa, fruits, 
hides, indigo, sugar. The imports are mostly manu- 
factured goods. Trade is much hampered by the 
absence of good roads, railways, or navigable rivers. 
The idea of constructing a ship canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and thereby avoiding 
the circuitous navigation round Cape Horn, is so 
obvious that one need not wonder that it has been 
entertained for upwards of three centuries. Nothing 
was really done, however, till the Panamd Canal was 
undertaken. More recently another scheme has been 
begun — the Nicaragua Canal — in which advantage 
will be taken of the river San J uan and the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 


The east coast of Central America was visited by 
Columbus in his fourth voyage in 1502. At th» 
time the dominant race in the country was the 
Quiches, who had made remarkable advances in 
civilization, had built large cities, and possessed 
written chronicles narrating their past history for a 
considerable period. Ruins of these cities may still 
be seen, but there are other ruins of cities which are 
believed to have been the work of an earlier race. 
The Quiches appear to have come from Mexico to 
Central America. At the time of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, Utatlau was the principal seat or 
capital of the Quiches, They were subdued by Pedro 
de Alvarado, acting under a commission from Cortez. 
He set out from Mexico on this expedition in 1523, 
with an army of 300 Spaniards, and with a large 
body of auxiliary Indians from Mexico, Cholula, and 
Tlascala. Many desperate and sanguinary battles 
were fought before the invaders could break the 
spirit of the Quiches and effect the subjugation of 
the country. Some of these took place near the 
river Zamala, which thus acquired, in the vicinity of 
the fields of carnage*, the name of Xiquigely or River 
of Blood. After the death of their king, Tecum 
ITniam, who fell in battle at the head of his subjects, 
the Quiches had recourse to a stratagem as bold as it 
was grand in conception. Their chief city, Utatlan, 
abounded in palaces and other sumptuous edifices, 
being hardly surpassed in splendour by Mexico and 
Cuzco. It was encompassed by a lofty wall, and 
was capable of being entered only at two points; on 
one side by a causeway, and on the other by a flight 
of steps. Within, the buildings stood high and com- 
pact. In the hope of exterminating their enemies 
the Quiches invited the Spaniards into their capital, 
pretending a willingness to submit. After their 
entrance the Quiches set fire to the city, and if the 
Indians of another tribe had not been false to their 
countrymen and betrayed the secret, Alvarado and 
his followers would have perished. Having escaped 
this danger, the Spaniards pursued their victorious 
course until all opposition was crushed. In 1524 they 
laid the foundations of the city of Guatimala. After 
the subjugation of the Quiches, the remaining tribes 
were subdued with comparative facility, and the 
dominion of the conquerors was permanently estah- 
j ILshed. The government of this country, as consti- 
tuted by Spain, was subject to the Mexican ; but the 
dependence was far from being close. It was de- 
nominated the Kingdom of Guatimala^ and governed 
by a captain -gen oral. Its inhabitants remained true 
to Spain till 1821, when they declared their inde- 
pendence; and although for a time a large part of 
the country was joined to Mexico under the rule of 
Iturhide, yet, on his downfall, they recurred to their 
original purpose of forming a separate republic. A 
constituent congress was convoked, which on 1st July, 
1823, published a decree declaring the five states 
already mentioned a republic under the title of the 
United States of Oentrid America. Civil dissensions 
were not long in making themselves felt, however, 
and in 1839 the union between the five states was 
formally dissolved. Guatimala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and San Salvador again formed a union in 1842, but 
this lasted only till 1845. Since that time several 
attempts (one in 1898) have been made to unite the 
five states, but without permanent success. 

Central America contains antiquities of a very 
interesting nature, which indicate that the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country had even attained a very 
respectable proficiency in the knowledge of the artS' 
of life. Rums of large cities exist in various places, 
with remains of temples, altars, and ornamental 
stones, statues of deities, and other works of soulp*^ 
ture. See American Antiquities. 
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CENTRAL FORCES. When a body is acted on 
by a force always directed to a fixed point, the foroe 
Is called a central forces and the fixed point is called 
the centre of force. The force is said to be attractive 
or repulsive according as its action on the body tends 
towfu^ or from the centre. The motion of a body 
under the action of a central force is one of the most 
important problems of theoretical dynamics, because 
the planetwy motions take place under the action of 
forces of thu kind; and the laws of motion under 
central forces determine the relative motions of plan- 
etary systems. Thus, although the moon is influenced 
by die attraction of the sun, and by the attractions 
of other planets besides the earth, still an important 
approximation to the relative motion of the moon 
with respect to the earth may be got by supposing 
the moon to move under the action of a force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, and directed 
towards the earth’s centre, supposed fixed. The 
perturbations of the planets, and the effect of the 
attraction of the sun on the moon, as also the fact 
that the earth is not fixed, but moving round the 
sun, are subsequently taken into account in consider- 
ing the motion of the moon relatively to the sun con- 
sidered as a fixed point. 

Newton investigated the motion of bodies under 
the action of central forces. We shall here only 
mention some of the laws of motion for an attractire 
force, which is the most important case. A body 
starting from rest under the action of an attractive 
central force will of course be drawn in to the centre 
of force with a gradually increasing velocity, but a 
body projected in a direction whi^ does not pass 
through the centre of force will not be drawn in to 
the centre of force, but will describe a curve round 
it. A body acted on by a central force describes a 
curve round the centre such that the radius vector — 
that is, the straight line which joins the body with 
the centre of force — traces out equal areas in equal 
times. If the force be attractive, and if it varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of the body 
from the centre of force, the curve that the body 
describes will be a hyperbola, a parabola, or an elli{>se, 
of which the centre of force occupies a focus. The 
latter is the case of planetary motion. (See Kxpler’s 
Laws, Gravitation, &c.) A body moving under the 
influence of a force directly proportional to the dis- 
tance descril>e8 an ellipse, at the centre of which is 
placed the centre of force. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, an extensive British 
territory in India, presidency of Bengal, occupying a 
position about the middle of the peninsula. The 
area of the tract, so called, is somewhat smaller than 
that of the United Kingdom. These provinces be- 
came a separate administration in 1861, and are under 
the authority of a chief commissioner. Their total 
area is computed to be 113,042 square miles, of which 
84,208 square miles are British territory, and 28,834 
the territory of native protected states, fifteen in 
number. The extreme length of the province from 
E. to w. is 600 miles, and the extreme breadth from 
H. to 8. 600 miles. By the census of February, 
1891, the population, excluding the native states, 
was returned at 10,761,630 persons, or 127 to the 
square mile. The cultivated area is small, little more 
than one-fourth of the British territory being turned 
to account, and more than one-half of the remainder 
being uncultivable. The province is traversed by 
8000 miles of made roads and 500 miles of rail- 
road. For administrative purposes the province is 
divided into four commissionerships, Jabalpur (Jub- 
bulpore), Nagpur, Narbada (Nerbudda), and Chhat- 
tisgarh (Ghutteesgurh), and these contain nineteen 
districts, averaging 4430 miles in extent. Narbada | 
is admirably adapted for the cultivation of thei 
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sugar-cane, of cotton, and of wheat, and it contains 
coal and iron, llie province of Nagpur has exten- 
sive cotton fields extending along the Wardhs 
(Wurda), which forms its south-western boundary, 
and it contains the celebrated cotton market Hin- 
ganghat; the valley of the Wainganga, further east, 
grows maize, wheat, and rice ; and still further east 
the plateau of Chhattisgarh, although not as yet very 
extensively cultivated, promises to become the gran- 
ary of the Central Provinces. The chief imports are 
salt, su^r, English piece goods, cattle, cocoa-nuts, 
and spices ; the chief ex^iorts cotton, country cloth* 
grain, oil seeds, silk cocoons, ghi and oil, lac and 
hides. Education, especially female education, is 
still in a very backward state. The principal towns 
are Nagpur, Jabalpur, Sagar, Chanda, and Mandla. 
The annual revenue of the Central Provinces amounts 
to fully £1,000,000. 

CENTRE OF GRAVITY, a term otten misap- 
plied, where the term cenUre of inertia ought to be 
used. Centre of gravity is, properly speaking, the 
point of a rigid body through which the resultant 
of the weights of the various particles of the lK)dj 
passes. Only a limited number of bodies, however, 
possess such a point, and these are called centrobaric 
bodies. In the case of small liodies the force of gravity 
I of such a mass as the earth acts in lines approxiraatel^r 
parallel, and eijual masses are equally intluenced b^^ 
it. Hence, considering the forces of gravity on small 
equal masses of such a body as though they formed 
a system of e(]ual parallel forces, a point, the centre 
of these parallel forces, may be found which coincides 
with the centre of inertia for the body, and this is 
often, though wrongly, called the centre of gravity. 
Still farther, a central point found as above for a 
system of bodies not rigidly connected is very often 
called the centre of gravity of the system. ITiis, 
however, is absolutely wrong, for no centrobaric l)ody 
can consist of parts isolated from one another, each 
in space external to all. 

CENTRE OF INERTIA, or Centre of Mass 
The centre of inertia of a system of equal, material 
points, that is, points of equal mass (whether con- 
nected with one another or not), is the point whose 
distance from any plane whatever is e(]ual to their 
average distance from that plane. In order actually 
to determine the point for any system, it is onl)r 
necessary to find its distance from three planes at 
right angles to each other, according to the ordinary 
system of co-ordinate geometry (which see); for it is 
ri^ily proved that any system of material particles 
can have but one centre of inertia. The definition 
above may be applied to any system whatever of e<|ual 
or unequal maases in the following way : — If at any 
point there be a mass equal to three^ it is considered 
as three equal masses, each equal to unity placed at 
that point. Another point, at which a mass five is 
placed, is reckoned as five masses, each etjiial to 
unity, placed at the same distance from the plane of 
reckoning. Hence we have the following rule for 
finding the distance of the centre of inertia of any 
number of masses from any given plane: — Multiply 
the distance of any point from the plane of reference 
by the mass placed at that point; add the products 
thus got, and divide by the sum of the masses. This 
rule is easily shown to be equivalent to the following, 
which is very important, and at the same time very 
different in form from that just given: — Let there 
any numl)er of masses arranged in any way, and let it 
be required to find the centre of inertia of them. J oin 
the fii^ two masses by a straight line, and cut this 
line inversely as the masses, that is to say, in propor- 
tion to the masses, and so that the larger mass shall 
have the smaller segment of the line nearest to it. 
Join the point thus found with the third mass, and 
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out this new line invenely as the snm of the first 
and second masses to the third. The newly*found 
point is joined with the fourth mass, and the line is 
cut inversely as the sum of the first three masses to 
the fourth; and so on till all the masses are used up. 
ITie last found point is the centre of inertia of the 
system. 

ITie explanations above have assumed that the 
masses dealt with are commensurable. When that 
is not the case, or when it is required to find the 
centre of inertia of a continuous b^y — for example, 
of a triangular or semicircular plate — approximations 
true to any degree of accuracy required may be 
obtained by dividing the body or bcKlies in question 
into excessively sm^ parts, and apfdying the rules 
given above, lliis is done every day in the drawing- 
offices of practical engineers and ship-builders. In 
many cases also the methods of infinitesimals are 
employed, and results exactly true are obtained by 
means of the integral calculus. Some of the results 
obtained by these and by ordinary geometrical pro- 
cesaes are given below. 

An important use of the centre of inertia is that 
in all cases in which a body has a centre of gravity ^ 
that is, a point about which the forces of gravity on 
its parts balance, that point is identical with the 
centre of inertia: and in cases when there is not a 
real centre of gravity, still the forces of gravity on 
the various parts of the body or system approxi- 
mately balance about the centre of inertia of the 
body or system. This has led to the inconvenient 
confusion of using the terms centre of inertia and 
centre of gravity synonymously. 

Q’he following are the positions of the centres of in- 
ertia of some of the most important solid figures: — 

1. Of a iMLtei'ial stravjht lint of uniform demity 
the centre of inertia is at its middle point. This is 
the same as the case of a uniform straight rod or 
cylinder of circular or elliptic section terminated by 
parallel planes. The centre of inertia is here at the 
middle point of the axis: and the centre of inertia of 
a uniform straight circular tube^ which may be con- 
sidered as a cylinder out of which a co-axial cylinder 
of smaller radius has been cut, is also at the middle 
point of the axis of the tube. 

2. Ilie centre of inertia of a circular or elliptic 
plate is at the centre of the circle or ellipse. 

8. Of a sphere or spheroid^ at centre of the figure. 

4. Of a thin parallelogram or parallelopiped^ at the 
point of intersection of the diagonals. 

6. Of a tidangular pLatCy at the point where the 
three lines drawn each from an angle to the middle 
point of the o])}>osite side cut each other. Thus it 
lies on one of these lines two-thirds of its length 
from the angular point. 

6. Of a semicircular pLatSy in the line drawn per- 
pendicular to the base from the middle point of it, 
and at a distance from that point found by dividing 
two-thirds of the diameter by the number 3*14159, 
which is the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
the diameter. 

7. Of a semidlipse, the same as a semicircle of 
same height. 

8. Of a parahda cut off by any chord : let a tan- 
gent to the parabola parallel to the chord be drawn, 
and let a line be drawn parallel to the axis through 
the point where the tangent touches the curve, the 
centre of inertia is situat^ on this chord three-ffiths 
of its length from the tangent point. Thus in the 
case of a parabola standing on a chord at right angles 
to the axis, the height of the centre of inertia will 
be two-fifths of the height of the curve. 

9. Of a sector of a circle^ at a distance from the 
centre found by multiplying two-thirds of the radius 
by the chord and dividi^ by the ara 


10. Of the surface of a kemiephere^ at the middle 
point of its height. 

11. Of a sdid hmisphere^ three-eighths of its 
height. 

12. Of a pyramid or cone: let the apex of the pyr- 
amid or cone be joined with the centre of inertia of 
the area of the base; the centre of inertia of the 
solid is on this line one-fourth of its length from the 
base. 

The following will give some indications as to the im- 
portance of considering the centre of inertia of bodies 
and systems in theoretical mechanics. When a body is 
suspended from a point it behaves sensibly as if its 
whole weight were concentrated at its centre of inertia, 
as has been mentioned above and under article Cbntkb 
OF Gbavitt. Hence we may consider the body as 
acted on by two forces, the weight of the body a^ing 
vertically downwards through this point, and the 
reaction of the pressure at the point of support. 
When these act in one straight line there is equilib- 
rium, that is, the body remains at rest, provided the 
point of support is sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of the body. When that is not the case there 
will ensue, if there are no other forces acting on the 
body, such a motion as will bring the body into a 
{) 08 ition in which these two forces are in one vertical 
line, and, generally, in which the centre of inertia is 
below the ]x>int of support. Again, when a body 
rests on a smooth horisontal plane similar consider- 
ations apply. The questions regarding stable, un- 
stable, and neutral equilibrium would enter here, 
but that we cannot examine them in this article. The 
reader may consult Meohanics (sect. Statics), Hydbo- 
BTATiOB (sect. Metacentre), &c. 

The very important ‘properties of Pappus' are 
also intimately connected with the centre of inertia, 
but these also must be dealt with under a separate 
head. See Pappus (Pbopkbtibs op). 

CENTRE OF OSCILLATION. The difference 
between a ‘simple pendulum,* a theoretical concep- 
tion, and a ‘compound pendulum* is explained under 
Pendulum. The centre of oscillation of a pendulum 
is a point such, that if all the mass of the pendulum 
were concentrated at it, and if it were rigidly con- 
nected with the centre of suspension of the pendu- 
lum, the vibrations would be performed in the same 
time as before. It is on the distance of the oentre 
of oscillation from the centre of suspension, there- 
fore, that the time of vibration depends. 

The position of the centre of oscillation may in 
some cases be determined by calculation. In prac- 
tical cases, however, it is determined by trial by 
means of the following remarkable property. The 
centres of oscillation and suspension are convertible, 
and the time of oscillation of the pendulum about each 
is the same. Suppose a pendulum vibrating about 
an axis through a point A, and let B be the oentre 
of oscillation : then, if it be caused to oscillate about 
B, A will be the centre of oscillation. This principle 
is employed practically in the following wav in cases 
where it is desirable to know exactly the ‘length of 
the equivalent simple penduliun ;* for example, when 
the pendulum is used for determining the force of 
gravi^. The pendulum is furnished with two knife- 
edges, and with two weights attached to the pendu- 
lum rod: one of the weights is adjustable, and is 
moved up and down till the pendulum vibrates in 
equal times on each of the knife-edges. The distance 
between the knife-edges is evidently the length of 
the equivalent simple pendulum. 

CENTRE OF PRESSURE OF LIQUEDR 

Aaa TTTrknoRTATTftfsi 

CENTREVILLE, a village, United States, 
ginia^ Fairfax county, 27 miles w. Washington, con- 
tains one church and a few stores, but is memorabile 
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for the series of battles fonght in its vicinity on the 
last days of August, 1862, in which the Federal 
army, under General Pope, suffered heavy loss and 
a severe repulse. Pop. 1721. 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. It is necessary, in 
order to make a body move uniformly in a circle, to 
apply to it at every point of its course a force directed 
towards the centre of the circle. The reaction of 
the body against this force is called centrifugal force. 
Thus, when a stone is attached to a string, and 
whirled round, it is the constant pull of the hand on 
the string that keeps the stone moving in the curve: 
if the string were cut suddenly the stone would fly 
off at a tangent to the circle : the pull of the stone 
on the string, which is the force felt by the hand, is 
the centrifugal force. The centrifugal force ascribed 
to bodies moving in curvilinear paths is simply the 
inertia defined in Newton’s first law of motion, 
which says that every body continues in a state of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line except 
in so far as it is compelled by external forces to 
change that state. 

The measure of the force in absolute or kinetic 
units (which see) is the mass of the body multiplied 
by the square of the velocity, and divided by the 
radius of the circle; and tlie number thus found is 
reduced to ordinary gravitation measure by dividing 
by 32, the number which expresses the force of 
gravity. For example, a stone is attached to a string 
3 feet long, and whirled round so that its velocity is 
12 feet per second, the mass of the stone being 2 
lbs., let it be required to calculate the tension in 
the string. According to the rule gi vcn, centrifugal 
2 X n 2V" 

force = L_^ = 3; the tension of the string is 

32 X 3 

equal to that produced by a weight of 3 lbs. 

The term centrifugal force is employed in every 
case of a body describing a curve whetlier the curve 
be a circle or not, and whether the velocity be 
uniform or not. Wienever a body moves in any 
but a rectilinear path force must be applied, acting 
towards the concave side of the path, and the body 
itself exerts an outward pressure which is called 
centrifugal force. 

In such a case as this centrifugal force at any 
point is measured by the rule just given for uniform 
circular motion, substituting for the uniform velocity 
above considered the velocity at the point, and for 
the radius of the circle the radius of curvature at the 
point in (juestion. See Circlb op Curvature. 

CENl’RI FUGAL MACHINE See Supp. 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE, that force which 
draws a body towards a centre, and thereby acts as 
a counterpoise to centrifugal force in circular motion. 
Centripetal force is simply a name for a central 
force, that is a force tending to cause a moving 
body to proceed to a centre, when considered under 
a si)ecial aspect. See Centrifugal Force. 

CEN^’URIES OF MAGDEBURG, the first 
comprehensive work of the Protestants on the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, so called because it 
was divided into centuries, each volume containing 
a hundred years, and was first written at Magde- 
burg. Matthias Flacius formed the plan of it in 
15f>‘2, in order to prove the agreement of the Lutheran 
doctrine with that of the primitive Christians, and 
the difference between the latter and that of the 
Homan Catholics. 

CEN'l’URION, in the ancient Roman army the 
commander of a century, or body of 100 men. The 
rank of a centurion corresponded pretty much to 
tiiat of a captain in modern armies. Each legion 
had sixty centurions. See Century, Legion. 

C’EN'rURY (Latin centuria, from centum, a hun- 
•dred), a division of 100 men, sixty of which formed 


a legfion. This kind of division was very common 
with the Romans, and the name was used in general 
to denote a particular body, although this might not 
contain exactly 100 men. Thus centuries in the 
army were the companies into which the Roman 
legions were divided, each being commanded by a 
centurion. (See preceding article.) This name 
was also given to the divisions of the six classes of 
the people, introduced by Servius Tullius. Accord- 
ing to Livy the first class contained eighty-two, to 
which were added the eighteen centuries of the 
knights; the three following classes had each twenty 
centuries, the fifth thirty -four, and the sixth only 
one century. There were thus 194 centuries in all. 
Dionysius arranges the centuries somewhat differ- 
ently, giving a total of 193. The people voted in 
the comitia centuriata by centuries. See Census. 

CEOS, an island, Greece. See Zea. 

CEPHALONIA, or Kbphallenia, the largest of 
the Ionian Islands, lying w. of the entrance of the 
Gulf of Corinth, about 32 miles in length, and 12 in 
breadth; area 256 square miles; capital, Argostoli. 
With the adjacent island of Ithaca it forms a nomos 
or province of the kingdom of Greece; population 
in 1896, 83,363, of which over 28,000 belonged to 
Cephalonia. The surface is rugged and mountainous, 
rising in the pine-clad Ainos or Black Mountain 
to the height of 5380 feet; the coast-line is very 
irregular, and deeply marked with indentations, the 
principal of which are the bays of Samos, Zola, and 
Argostoli. There is a scarcity of water, there being 
no permanent streams. The climate is warm and 
delightful, the landscape is adorned with flowers 
during the whole year. A great part of the soil is 
devoted to the production of currants, wine, olive- 
oil, citrons, melons, pomegranates, &c. The currants 
are preferred to those of any other of the Grecian 
islands, and even to those of the Morea. The chief 
exports are currants and oil; wine, cheese, &c., are 
also exported. The principal imports are grain, fish, 
textile goods, and timber. The manufactures of the 
island are inconsiderable, consisting of some cottons, 
carpets of mixed wool and goats’-hair, with some 
potteries and distilleries of liqueurs. The island is 
subject to frequent earthquakes. One of the most 
destructive was that of the year 1867. The. greater 
part of the population are of the Greek Church ; the 
others belong to the Church of Rome, and have a 
Roman Catholic bishop and several convents of Fran- 
ciscans. Cephalonia is called Same or Samos by 
Homer. Its later name, first occurring in Herodotus, 
is said to be derived from Cephalos, a mythical hero 
who conquered it from the early Taphian inhabi- 
tants, and even in Homer the people of the island 
are known as Cephallenes. Two hundred citizens of 
Pale fought in the battle of Platsea, but the rest of 
the island took no part in the Persian war. The 
island adhered to Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war. In 189 B.c. it came under the Roman do- 
minion, ami so remained, apparently with consider- 
able autonomy, till after the division of the empire, 
when it became subject to the Byzantines. In the 
twelfth century it was taken by the Normans, and 
afterwards fell successively into the hands of the 
Venetians and Turks, and then again into the hands 
of the Venetians, who retained possession of it until 
1797, when the French seized it. From 1815 it 
belonged to the Republic of the United Ionian 
Islands, and in 1864 was united with the other 
islands to the Kingdom of Greece. In the time of 
Thucydides the island had four cities : Same, Proni, 
Cranii, and Pale. Strabo only knew of two. At 
present Lixuri is the town of next importance to 
Argostoli, and stands on the same inlet. 

CEPHALOPODA (Gr. kephaU, head; pout, foot), 
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the highest class of the Mollusoa, having themoutn ear- 
roanded by a circlet of arms with which the animal 
can creep on the mand as well as seize its pray. 
Aristotle speaks of them as malttkia or soft-bodied 
animals, but the ^oup now includes the nautUus with 
its solid externiU shell, the ammonites with their 
massive shells, as well as the soft-bodied cuttle-fishes, 
with an internal shell (see Plate at art. Mollusoa). 
The simplest way of stating the essential difference 
between the cephalopods and the ordinary gastero- 
pods is to take the familiar garden slug, and suppose 
the flat surface or *foot’ on which the animal creeps, 
reduc^ to a broad disc underneath the head, leaving 
posterior a long sac in which are lodged the intemsd 
organs, liver and the like. If this due had its edges 
canied over the back of the head just behind the 
mouth, till the halves of opposite sides met, we 
should have a collar surrounding the neck, so that 
the mouth is at the bottom of the inclosed space. If 
the edges of this collar were projected into finger- 
like processes, the cuttle-fish arms would appear. 
On the dorsal surface, just behind the arms, is a fun- 
nel, the wider end of which enters a cavity closed in 
by the general integument, but o|jen by a transverse 
fissure behind the funnel. In this chamber the gills 
are lodged; and the respiratory movements help pro- 
gression in the following manner. The water enters 
the sac by the transverse slit, and when the chamber 
is full the muscles contract to ex|>el the water; it 
therefore enters the wide end of the funnel, and 
presses its soft walls outwards, so that they are 
jammed against the sides of the cavity, and the water 
can escape only by the narrow end of this funnel. 
This forcible expulsion of the water propels the ani- 
mal in the opposite direction. The cuttle-fish usually 
swim horizontally, so that the funnel is on the upper 
surface, but they can reverse themselves and creep 
along ^e ground by means of the arms. The Ce- 
phalopoda are divided into groups, the one including 
the nautilus of modem seas, the ammonite and 
Orthoceras of former periods ; the other including the 
living cuttle-fishes or squids, u>nd the fossil belemnites, 
kc. The nautilus has two pairs of gills in the bran- 
chial chamber, the cuttle-fishes one, the former con- 
stituting the order Tetrabranchiata, the latter the 
Dibrauchiata. In the former order the shells, whether 
curved as in the ammonites, or straight as in the 
Orthoceras, consist of a series of chambers, each wider 
than that which preceded it, so that there is a grad- 
ual steady increase in the diameter of the shelL 
Each chamber is connected with that which follows 
by a tube or ^siphuncle,* partly membranous, partly 
shelly, so that the whole series communicates with 
the iMt or most recently formed chamber, in which 
the animal is lodged. In the nautilus the shell 
is curved as is a disc of tape, so that the spiral 
is flat, and the last turn of the shell covers that 
which preceded: whereas in the snail and whelk the 
spire is elevated, and each whorl only partly covers 
the preceding. The Cephalopoda possess a highly 
developed nervous system, the central organs of 
wliich are lodged in a cartilaginous case, which gives 
attachment to the muscles of the arms. In the walls 
of this skull-like case the eyes and auditory sacs are 
lodged, but there is no real resemblance to the skull 
of a vertebrated animal; it is simply an analogous 
structure whose size is increased by the muscular 
aotionB of which it is the starting-point, just as the 
bmies of tnaTinmji.lM are enlarged in proportion to the 
strength of the muscles they support All the gas- 
terop^ molluscs possess a tongue whicli is set with 
transverse rows of minute and very hard denticles, so 
that the awimaJ by the to and fro movement of the 
organ rasps off the surfkoes against which it is ap- 
plmd. In additien to this tongue the Cephalopo^ 


possess a pair of jaws which in fonn and ecdonr rs* 
semble the beak of a parrot As oamivorous ani- 
mals they are, therefore, very effectively armed. 
But their power is still further incrtnuied by a pro- 
vision for clinging to their nrey. The arms of the 
cuttle-fishes are provided with suckers, circular rings 
of cartilage inclosing a cup-like dm^ression, at the 
bottom of which is a soft cushion, '^^en the rim of 
this cup is applied evenly the animal can raise the 
cushion so as to enlarge the cavity of the cup, and 
thereby diminish the pressure of the air; and can in- 
stantaneously let go its hold by allowing the cushion 
to fall. The ring which supports the piston in the 
cup may be denticulated, and even a sharp hook may 
project, so that the dry and the wet cuppi^ of the 
surgeon are represented in this group, '^^us, as 
many of the cuttle-fishes attain to ve^ considerable 
size, they are naturally objects of dread to the natives 
of those tropical islands near which they abound at 
certain seasons. See the article Kraken for an ac- 
count of some remarkably large specimens seen. An 
animal with arms 6 feet in length is formidable 
enough; and one even a third of that size might 
well prove fatal to a man whose limbs it might en- 
tangle. All the cuttle-fishes have eight arms placed 
in a single circlet ; but one group has an additional 
two tentacles which arise within the outer row, and 
are distinguished from the rest by having the often 
curiously armed suckers restricted to a small space 
near the extremity. Those which thus have ten limbs 
are the Decapoda; those which want the additional ten- 
tacles are the Octopoda. These names designate the 
two sections into which the Dibrauchiata are di- 
vided. The latter include the common poulpe; the 
former are a more numerous assemblage, among 
which the squids, calamaries, and sepia are familiar. 
The last gives its name to a pigment which, though 
now prepared like Indian -ink from lampblack or 
charcoal, was at first obtained from the ink of cuttle- 
fishes in the eastern seas. This bag o|>eu8 by a 
duct in the gill-chamber, so that when the animal 
is alarmed the same effort which expeb the water 
from that chamber diffuses the black fluid through 
the water, and covers the animal’s retreat. 
neath the skin, on the op{K)Bite side of the body 
from the funnel, there is a cavity in which is 
lodged the shell, wliich is either a thin homy plate 
as in the *pen’ of the calamary, or a thick calcareous 
mass, as in the ‘bone’ of sepia, or a more complicated 
structure as in the belemnites, the characteristic fossils 
of the secondary formations, in which the pen termi- 
nates in a chaml)ered cone, with an external ‘guard.’ 
The argonaut or paper sailor, the nautilus of Aris- 
totle, has no shell, the delicate spiral calcareous 
structure found in collections being in reality a 
secretion from the surface of the expanded extremi- 
ties of two arms which are curved backwards over 
the hinder end of the body. It is not in contact 
with the body, but affords a space in which the eggs 
are lodged, for it is peculiar to the females, the 
smaller males having the arms alike. The fable 
of the argonaut holding up the expanded arms as 
sails is now exploded, though these are in reality 
used as oars. Of the tetrabranchiate division only 
one genus, the nautilus, survives, the great majority 
having b<^me extinct in the tertiary period. The 
organization of the nautilus shows inferiority to that 
of the dibranchiates, the number of the arms being 
very much greater, amounting to thirty-six, and the 
branchi» more numerous, l^e whorls of the shell 
are in close contact in Nautilus, but in Lituites, a Si- 
lurian genus, they are separate. The apparently 
trivial characters of the surface of the shell are of 
importance in paleontology, thus the shells with 
transverse ridges are mostly Cretaceous, those with 
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longitudinal strin aare only found in the Oolites, while 
those with smooth surfaces range from the Permian 
strata to the present day. The ammonites have an 
operculum or lid to the last whorl, and the siphunde 
is external. The sutures or lines which indicate on 
the outside the position of the transverse partitions 
are angulated, lobed, or crenulated, the varieties of 
pattern being of use in determining the age of the 
strata in which they occur. This character, together 
with that of the keel or middle line of the whorls, is 
the basis of the classification of some of the secon* 
dary deposits. In the Orthoceratites, which range 
from the Silurian to the Carboniferous period, the 
siphunde is beaded, that is to say, it presents a globu- 
lar expansion in the middle of each chamber. The 
Orthooeras is straight, the Cyrtoceras curved, the 
whorls not being in contact. 

CEPHALUS, the son of Creusa; according to 
some the son of Deion, king of Phocis, and of Dio- 
mede. He was the husband of Procris, or Procene. 
Shortly after his marriage E58 (Aurora) carried off 
the beautiful youth while he was hunting on Mount 
Hymettus. He refused the love of the goddess, who 
induced him to put the virtue of his wife to a trial 
which it could not withstand. Procris, in return, 
tempted him likewise, and he yielded also. Learning 
their mutual weakness, they became reconciled. But 
Procris subsequently became jealous of her husband, 
and concealed herself in a wood to watch him. He 
mistook her among the leaves for a wild animal, and 
killed her with a javelin. 

CEBACCHI, Giuseppe, an eminent statuary, bom 
on the island of Corsica July 4, 1761, or, according 
to others, about 1760. In 1798 he took part in 
establishing the republic at Rome, of which he was 
among the warmest partisans. On the re-establish- 
ment of the Papal authority he was obliged to leave 
Rome, and went to Paris, where he was employed in 
making a bust of the First Consul Nevertheless, he 
joined the young French artists whom he had known 
at Rome, and whose ardent republican opinions coin- 
cided with his own, in a conspiracy against Bonaparte, 
in whom he saw only the oppressor of his country. 
On the 9th of November, 1800, he was arrested at 
the opera, with Arena, Damerville, and Topino Le- 
brun. Before the tribunal he answered only in 
monosyllables to the questions put to him. He was 
sentenced to death, together with his accomplices, 
and ascended the scaflfold January 29, 1801, with 
great firmness. The death of this disciple, and al- 
most rival, of Canova, was a great loss to sculpture. 

CERAM, or Ckiram, called by the natives Zeram 
or Sirang, the second largest island of the Moluccas, 
in the Indian Archipelago, having Amboyna on the 
R.W., Booroo on the w., and Papua on the E.; area 
about 7000 square miles; pop. estimated at 195,000. 
Its interior is very imperfectly known, but it is un- 
derstood to be traversed by mountain ranges from 
6000 to 8000 feet high, and culminating in Noosaheli, 
which is 9250 feet. The vegetation is luxuriant and 
gigantic, and some trees of the sago-palm, which 
grows 100 feet high, yield 12 cwts. of starch. The 
inhabitants of the coast are of Malay origin, imd 
have extensive fisheries, with the produce of which 
they sail in large prahus to the Sunda Islands and 
Singapore. The interior is peopled by Alfoories, 
long known for their barbarous custom of using 
human skulls for public and private ornament, and 
the still more barbarous atrocity of committing mur- 
der in order to procure them, ^ey are said to have 
become more civilized, and many of their rajahs have 
adopted the European dress and manners. They are 
divided into various independent tribes, and live on 
pisaim, sago, rioe, Ac. Christianity has been intro- 
dnoed into several villages on the south coast, but not 


with any great success, though it is said that in 
some of the villages a considerable number of those 
professing Christianity can now read and write. The 
island belongs to the Dutch, who have established 
several stations on it under the charge of an official 
residing at Wabai on the north coast. 

CERAMIACEiE, the fourth order, according to 
Endlicher and Lindley, of the AlgSB or aquatic fiower- 
less plants. The plants of this order are sea- weeds, 
of a rose or purplish, and sometimes, though rarely, 
olive or violet colour. The cells are either long and 
tubular, round and short, or polygonal. Many of 
the plants of this order contain a large amount of 
gelatinous matter, and as such are often used for 
food. They include the Ohondrui crispus^ or carra- 
geen moss (which see) ; the Rhodomenm palmatay or 
dulse; and the Plocaria tenax^ extensively used by 
the Chinese as a glue and varnish. The name has 
latterly been limited to sea- weeds otherwise known 
as the rose-tangles, consisting of delicate thread-like 
branched and jointed plants of a rosy colour with 
spores forming masses without definite order sur- 
rounded by a gelatinous envelope. They chiefly 
inhabit the seas of the temperate zones, and grow on 
stones or the larger alg®. 

CERAMICS, Ceramic Art, that department of 
plastic art which comprises all objects made of baked 
clay, as vases, urns, cups, and dishes of all kinds, 
statuettes, bas-reliefs, &c., and including all the 
varieties of earthenware and porcelain that can be 
regarded as works of art, although the restriction of 
the term to works of art is rather arbitrary. See 
China-ware, I’oitery, Faience, /fee. 

CERATE, the name of an external medicament, 
more or less licpiid, having for its basis wax and oiL 
The a})Hence of fatty substances distinguishes it from 
pomatums, and of resinous substances from ointments. 
Cerates are either simple or coiiqH)und. llie one 
most commonly used is known by the name of Galen’s 
cerate, and is prepared with four parts of white wax, 
sixteen of sweet almond oil, and twelve of pure water, 
or distilled water of roses. The wax is melted in the 
heated oil, and when the mixture is lukewarm, ox 
nearly cool, the water is introduced drop by drop, 
while the whole is shaken so as to make the incor- 
poration complete. ComiHmnd cerates are just 
Galen’s cerate, with the addition of different sub- 
stances, according to the intended use, as tonics, 
astringents, narcotics, aitei-atives, &c. They are 
used in various surgical cases, Ixeing applied as emol- 
lients to inflamed or chapped surfaces, and as stimu- 
lants to indolent ulcers. They are also useful in ex- 
cluding the air from wounds, and in preventing the 
dressings from adhering. 

CERBERUS, a three-headed dog, with snakes for 
hair. Hesiod describes him as fifty-headed, and 
states him to have been the offspring of Echidna by 
Typhon, the most terrible of the giants that at- 
tempted to storm heaven; but later writers give him 
only three heads. At his bark bull trembled, and 
when he got loose from his hundred chains, even the 
Furies could not tame him. He watched the en- 
trance of Tartarus, or the regions of the dead, and 
fawned on those who entered, but seized and devoured 
those who attempted to return. He was subdued by 
Heracles (Hercules). 

CERCEL^E, or Reoxboel^s, in heraldry applied 
to a cross, the ends of which are curled or twisted 
like a ram’s horn. 

CERE, the naked skin that covers the base of the 
bill in some birds, as in those of the hawk tribe. 

CEREALIA (from Ceres, the goddess of the fields 
and of fruits) signified the productions of agriculture, 
also the festivaui of Ceres, celebrated at Rome. The 
time at which they were celebrated is not knowa 
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Aooording tc some, ft wm the ides (13th) of April; 
acoording to others, the 7th of the same month. 

CEREALS, a term derived from Ceres, the god- 
dess of com, though sometimes extended to legumin- 
ous plants, as beans, lentils, &c., is more usuaHy and 
properly confined to the Graminese, as wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats, which are used as human food. In agri- 
culture they are usually considered as exhausting crops, 
partly on account of their trailing roots ; their mode 
of nutrition, which is effected more by the roots than 
by the leaves ; their slender stems, which allow weeds 
to grow up and rob the soil ; and from the necessity 
of allowing them to attain full maturity before they 
are reaped. Accordingly, it is considered one of the 
rules of good husban^y not to take two cereal or 
white crops in succession, but to make them alternate 
with root crops, which, growing in rows at some dis- 
tance apart from each other, have the additional ad- 
vantage of allowing weeds to be destroyed by means 
of repeated hoeings. 

ClilREBRUM and CEREBELLUM. See Brain. 
CEREMONIAL OF THE EUROPEAN 
POWERS. One of the many ridiculous usages and 
pompous nullities, of which such a number have 
arisen in Europe, is the subject of this article ; which 
has given rise to much war and confusion, and thrown 
many obstacles in the way of peace. No indepen- 
dent state can actually have precedence of another ; 
but as the weaker seek the protection and friendship 
of the more powerful, there arises a priority of rank, 
'i'his has occasioned the gradual establishment of 
dignities, rank, and acts of respect to states, their 
rulers, and representatives, by which means (in con- 
tradistinction to the internal etiquette of a state) an 
international ceremonial has been formed, to the ob- 
servance of which far more consideration is often 
paid than to the fulfilment of the most sacred con- 
tracts. Louis XIV. carried this folly further, per- 
haps, than any one before or after him. To this in- 
ternational ceremonial belong, 

1. Titles of rulers. Accident made the imperial 
and regal titles the highest, and thus conferred ad- 
vantages apart from the power of the princes. After 
Charlemagne, the emperors of the Romans were con- 
sidered as the sovereigns of Christendom, maintained 
the highest rank, and even asserted the dependence 
of the kings on themselves. For this reason several 
kings in the middle ages, to demonstrate their inde- 
pendence, likewise gave their crowns the title of im- 
perial. England, for example, in all its public acts, 
is still styled the imperial crown. The kings of 
France received from the Turks and Africans a 
title equivalent to Emperor of France. In progress 
of time the kings were less willing to concede to 
the imperial title, of itself, superiority to the royal. 

2. Acknowled^ent of the titles and rank of 
rulers. Formerly the popes and emperors arrogated 
the right of granting these dignities; but the principle 
was ^terwards established, that every people coidd 
grant to its rulers at pleasure a title, the recognition 
of which rests on the pleasure of other powers, and 
on treaties. Some titles were therefore never recog- 
nized, or not till after the lapse of considerable time. 
This was the case with the royal title of Prussia, the 
imperial title of Russia, the new titles of German 
princes, &a 

8. Marks of respect conformable to the rank and 
titles of sovereigns. To the royal prerogatives, so 
called (which, however, were conceded to various 
states which were neither kingdoms nor empires, 
such as Venice, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the 
electorates), pertained the right of sending ambassa- 
dors of the first class, &c. In connection with this 
tnere is a mudi contested point, namely, that of pre- 
cedence or priority of rank, that is of the right of 


assuming the more honourable station on any occa- 
sion, either personally, at meetings of the princes 
themselves, or of their ambassadors, at formal assem- 
blies, &c., or by writing, as in the form and signature 
of state papers. There is never a want of grounds 
for supporting a claim to precedence. As the coun- 
cils in the middle ages i^orded the most frequent 
occasion of such controversies, the popes often inter- 
fered. Of the several arrangements of the rank of 
the European powers which emanated from the popes, 
the principal is the one promulgated in 1504 by Julius 
II., through his master of ceremonies, Paris de Cras- 
sis, in which the European nations followed in this 
order : — (1.) ITie Emperor of the Romans (Emperor 
of Germany); (2.) the King of Rome; (3.) the King of 
France; (4.) the King of Spain; (5.) of Arragon; (6.) of 
Portugal ; (7.) of England ; (8.) of Sicily; (9.) of Scot- 
land; (10.) of Hungary; (11.) of Navarre; (12.) of 
Cyprus; (13.) of Bohemia; (14.) of Poland; (16.) of 
Deimiark; (16.) Republic of Venice ; (17.) Duke of 
Bretagne; (18.) Duke of Burgundy; (19.) Elector of 
Bavaria; (20.) of Saxony; (21.) of Brandenburg; (22.) 
Archduke of Austria; (23.) Duke of Savoy; (24.) 
Grand-duke of Florence; (25.) Duke of Milan; (26.) 
Duke of Bavaiia; (27.) of Lorraine. This order of 
rank was not, indeed, universally received, but it 
contained a fruitful germ of future quarrels ; some 
states, which were l^nefited by the arrangement, 
insisting upon its adoption, and others, from opposite 
reasons, refusing to acknowledge it. Tc Bup})ort 
their claims for precedence the candidates sometimes 
relied on the length of time which had elapsed since 
their families became independent, or since the intro- 
dut!tion of Christianity into their dominions ; some- 
times on the form of government, the number of 
crowns, the titles, achievements, extent of posses- 
sions, &c., pertaining to each. But no definite rules 
have been established by which states are designated 
as being of the first, second, third, fourth, &c., rank. 
Rulers of equal dignity, when they make visite, con- 
cede to each other the precedence at home; in other 
cases, where the precedence is not settled, they or 
their ambassadors take turns till a compromise is 
effected in some way. In Britain and France far 
less ceremonial is observed, in the official style, than 
in Germany, where forms and titles are carried 
to an absurd extent, and the ceremonial words, which 
extend even to the pronouns by which the princes are 
designated, it is not possible to translate. Emperors 
and kings mutually style each other hrother^ while 
they call princes of less degree cousin. The German 
emperors formerly used the term tJu)u in addressing 
other princes. The we, by which mouarchs style 
themselves, is used either from an assumption of state 
or from a feeling of modesty, on the 8upiK)sition that 
I would sound despotical, while we seems to include 
the whole administration, &c. 

CERES, the name given by the Romans to the 
Greek goddess Demeter, when her worship was intro- 
duced into Rome. The origin of the name cannot be 
explained with certainty. It is not Latin; but some 
think that it was Etruscan, among whom, according to 
ServiuB, Ceres was one of the Penates. Others think 
that Ceres may be the same with the Greek Cora, or 
Core (that is, * maiden’), another name for Persephone, 
the daughter of Demeter, with whom Demeter her- 
self was often confounded. The worship of Demeter, 
or Ceres, was introduced into Rome ^m Sicily at 
the beginning of the fifth century B.O., and the first 
temple to her was vowed by the dictator Au Postu- 
mius Albinus, 496 B.O. Her worship soon acquired 
a considerable degree of political importance. As 
usual when the Romans introduced the worship of a 
foreign divinity into their own dty, the^ adopted all 
the legends connected with that ^vinity, adapting 
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them to their own mytholc^. Thus, since Demeter 
was said by the Greeks to m the dau^ter of Kronos 
and Rhea, and accordingly sister of Hera, Aides (or 
Hades), FoseidOn, Zeus, and Hestia, so Geres was 
regard^ by the limans as the daughter of Saturn 
and Ops, and sister of Juno, Pluto, Neptune, Jupi> 
ter, and Vesta; and so also the Persephone of ^e 
Greeks became the Proserpine of the Romans. See 
Dbmbter. 

CEREUS, Niqht-bloomino. See Caotub. 

GERIGNOLA, a town of South Italy, in the pro- 
vince of and 24 miles b.b. from Eoggia. It has a 
college, several convents, and an hospital. The in- 
habitants manufacture linen ; and the district pro- 
duces large quantities of almonds and cotton. In 
1508 the Spaniards, under Gonzales, duke of Gordova, 
here defeated the French, when the Duke de Ne- 
mours, who commanded the latter, was slain. Pop. 
(1881), 22,659. 

GEKIGO, or Kbbioo (anciently Cytherc^y an island 
in the Mediterranean, separated from the Morea by 
a narrow strait. It formerly belonged to the Ionian 
Republic of the Seven Islands, but since 1864 has 
been part of the Kingdom of Greece; area about 100 
square miles. Gerigo, with the neighbouring islands, 
now forms one of the eparchies belonging to the pro- 
vince or nome of Argolis and Korinthia. I'he popu- 
lation of Gerigo in 1896 was 12,306. It is rather 
rocky and mountainous, yet some of the valleys are fer- 
tile. It produces grain, wine, olives, and other fruits. 
Sheep and goats constitute the chief live stock. 
Hares, quails, turtles, and falcons are abundant. 
The people are of Greek origin, and are all of the 
Greek Ghurch. At an early period a Phcenician 
colony was founded here; before 570 B.C. it came into 
the possession of the people of Argos, then into that 
of the Spartans. It was conquered by the Athenians 
during the Peloponnesian war, B.o. 424; but they 
were afterwards obliged to give it up. In B.O. 393, 
however, it was again captured by them, and retained 
till it fell into the hands of the Romans. At the 
division of the Roman Empire it became part of the 
Empire of the East, and remained so till it was taken 
by the Venetians. In 1571 it was laid waste by the 
Turks; in 1715 it was captured by them; but in the 
Peace of Passarowitz, in 1718, it was once more as- 
signed to Venice. With the rest of the Ionian 
Islands it was annexed to France in 1807; two years 
later it was occupied by the English; and since 1815 
it has shared the fate of the Ionian Islands. It was 
anciently sacred to Aphrodite (Venus), who was 
hence c^led Cythtroia. 

GERIGO, or Kafbau (anciently CytJura)y a town 
on the B.w. coast of the island of Gerigo, defended 
by a castle, situated on a sharp rock surrounded by 
the sea, with a small harbour ; pop. 1200. It is the 
see of a Greek bishop. 

GERINTHUS. See Gnobticb. 

GERIUM, a rare metal, which was discovered in 
1808, by Hisinger and Berzelius, in a Swedish mineral 
known by the name of cerite. Dr. Thomson subse- 
quently found it, to the extent of 84 per cent., in a 
minenU from Greenland, called aUanUty and it oc- 
curs in a few other minerals, in all of which it is ac- 
companied by the rare elements lamihanum and 
didymium. The separation of these substances is 
effected only by a series of complex operations, and 
then the cerium is got as a powder, which acquires a 
metallic lustre by pressure. It compoxmds with oxy- 
gen, chlorine, and other elements, and several of its 
salto have rect*utly been studied, and the oxalate of 
oenimi has been used in medicine. The metal readily 
•xidizes, decomposes m water, and is soluble in dilute 
adds. 

GERQDOZZI, Michil Anoilo, a Roman painter 


of the seventeenth century, who received the sur- 
name delle hattaglie (battle-painter), and at a later 
period that of delle bamboccitUey because, in imitation 
of Peter Laar, he painted ludicrous soenes taken from 
low life, such as that to be seen at fairs and markets, 
and among the Lazzaroni. He latterly painted 
flowers and fruit. He was born at Rome in 1602, 
and died in 1660. 

GERRETO (ancient Cemetum)y a town in Italy, 
Naples, province of Benevento, 11 miles B.8.B. from 
Piedimonte, on the slope of Mount Matese, near tlie 
right bank of the Gusano. It is one of the best built 
and most agreeable towns in the province, and has a 
handsome cathedral, containing some good paintings; 
a collegiate church, three convents, a seminary, two 
monte-de-pUUy and several manufactories of coarse 
cloth. In conjunction with Telese it forms an epis- 
copal see. Good wine is grown in the neighliourhood. 
In 1656 the plague carried off half the inhabitants, 
and in 1688 an earthquake destroyed the town. 
Pop. 5848. 

CERRO DE PASCO, capital of the department 
of Junin, in the Republic of Peru, in South America, 
at the northern extremity of the plateau of Bourlwn, 
according Rivero 4352 metres (14,275 feetl above 
the level of the sea. The town came into existence 
in 1630, in consequence of the discovery of veins of 
silver there by an Indian. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, and the houses small and without win- 
dows or balconies. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
all races and nations, who make their living by the 
produce of the mmes, and who generally squander a 
great part of their gains in gaming ana dissipation. 
The climate of Cerro de Pasco is wretched, and alto- 
gether the place is so destitute of attractions, with the 
single exception of its wealth in silver, that nothing 
but the desire of speedily becoming rich could induce 
people to live in it. The mean temperature by day 
is said to be alwut 44" Fah., and by night about 85* 
Fah. From October to July hail-storms, mists, and 
snow-falls make the place almost intolerable, and in 
summer, with the exception of a few clear days, it is 
said to be little better. In addition to this, on ac- 
count of the extreme rarity of the air at such an ele- 
vation, the difference in temjjerature in the sun and 
in the shade is so great that, we are told, on one side 
of a street one may be exjx>8ed to oppressive heat, 
while on the other side some protection is required 
against the cold. From this great rarity of the air it also 
results that strangers, until their constitutions have 
adapted themselves b) the climate, are subject to a 
disease caused by imperfect respiration. Gerro de 
Pasco still contains the most productive mines in all 
Peru, although they no longer yield the almost fabu- 
lous wealtli tliat the Spaniards are said to have de- 
rived from them. Many of the shafts leading down 
to the veins of silver are in the town itself, and have 
their openings either in little huts or in the dwellings 
of the owners of the mines. According to the greater 
or smaller depth of the diggings they are called mwuu 
or cortes. The silver is found partly pure, and partly 
in ores containing from 25 to 80 per cent, of the pre- 
cious metal. The pop. is said to be about 14,000, 
but it is very variable. 

GERTALDO, a town of Tuscany, partly on a 
conical height, and partly on a flat along the right 
bank of the Elsa, 15 miles B.w. from Florence, with 
2118 inhabitants. It is the birth-place, was long the 
home, and now contains the ashes of Boccaccio. His 
house is still shown, and in one of its rooms are col- 
lected numerous relics of the author of the De- 
cameron, and a large fresco painting of him by Ben- 
venuti of Florence. 

GERTIORARI, in law, a writ, the purport of 
which is to remove oonvictiona, orders or proceedings 
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before maj^tratee) indictmenti, and reoorda in civil 
eotions htfort judgment, from inferior oourte into the 
ooorte above, with a view that the party may have 
justice done to him, or that the superior court may 
see whether the justices or court below, before whicn 
the proceedings have taken place previously to the 
certiorari being obtained, have kept within the limits 
of their jurisdiction. In criming cases a certiorari 
lies to remove all indictments, coroners’ inquisitions, 
summary convictions by magistrates, &c., to the 
Queen’s Bench, which is the sovereign ordinary comt 
of justice in criminal causes. This writ, from the 
moment of its delivery to the judges of the court be- 
low, or magistrate, suspends their power, and any 
sub^uent proceedings by them are void and coram 
non judke. Although the writ of certiorari removes 
the record from the inferior court into the court above, 
yet the court above does not take up the cause where 
the proceedings stopped, but begins de novo . — A Bill 
of Certiorari is tlie name given to an original biU 
praying for relief by a writ of certiorari, that is, pray- 
ing that a suit pending in one of the inferior courts 
of equity may by such a writ be removed to the 
Court of Chancery. 

CERUSE, or Cerusite, native carbonate of lead, 
though not very common is, next to galena, the most 
abundant ore of lead. It occurs in forms belonging 
to the rhombic system, and the crystals are some- 
times of great purity and lustre, and {xissess the pro- 
perty of double refraction. At other times it is less 
transparent, and has various colours. Its specific 
gravity is 6*4 to 6*6. When heated it decrepitates, 
and is converted into oxide of lead ; it dissolves with 
effervescence in nitric acid. It occurs in Scotland 
in the Leadhills, in England in Derbyshire, and many 
other localities, and on the Continent and in America. 
The name ceruse is also given to the several basic 
carbonates of lead, which are manufactured in a 
variety of ways, and constitute the white-lead of 
commerce. 

The Dutch process for white-lead consists in plac- 
ing gratings, plates, rolls, or other forms of metallic 
le^ over vessels containing acetic acid or vinegar, 
and imbedding the whole in a layer of new and spent 
oak-bark, as used in tanning. A pile or stack of 
these vessels contains as much as 50 tons of lead. 
After a time the tan begins to ferment, the tempera- 
ture rises, and the acetic acid rising in vapour forms 
a subacetate with the lead. This is then decomposed 
by the carbonic acid arising from the fermenting tan, 
and is changed into white-lead. The process thus 
goes on continuously until the metal is converted 
into white-lead. The stack is then taken down, and 
the masses of carbonate, which retain the form of the 
original casting, are ground, and by elutriation are 
reduced to an impalpable powder, which is after- 
wards mixed with oil. 

llie French process consists in making a solution 
of subacetate of lead, or a mixture of litharge and 
normal acetate, and passing through it a stream of 
carbonic acid, obtained from a lime-kiln or from 
burning coke, or by the decomposition of a carbonate 
with an acid. 

In the grinding of the carbonate the dust, if in- 
haled, produces painter's colic. White-lead is often 
adulterated with chalk and with heavy spar or sul- 
phate of barium. Both of these adulterants impair 
its body or opacity, but make its blackening with 
sulphuretted hydrogen less conspicuous. 

CERUTTI, Giuseppe Antonio Gioaohimo, one 
of the last members of the order of the Jesuits (pre- 
viously to its dissolution in 1773), and one of their 
most eminent professors in the College at Lyons, was 
bom at Turin, Jime 13, 1738. His Apology for the 
Jesuits attracted much attention. He had already 


published two discourses upon the means of prevent- 
ing duels^ and on the reasons why modem republics 
have not reached the splendour of the ancient. The 
last received the prize of the Academy of Dijon. The 
Apology for the Jesuits gained him the favour of the 
dauphin. He was at Paris when the revolution broke 
out in 1789. BUs principles, and perhap a desire 
of revenging the humiliations which he had experi- 
enced as a defender of the Jesuits, made him one of 
the most zealous supporters of the new order of 
things. He was intimately connected with Mirabeau, 
and laboured much for lum. He also published se- 
veral pamphlets, among which was a M5moire sur la 
N^cessit^ des Contributions Patriotiques. In 1791 
he was a member of the Legislative Assembly. Some 
time after he delivered, in the Church of St. Eustache, 
a funeral discourse upon Mirabeau. Exhausted by 
his zealous exertions, he died Feb. 1792. The city 
of Paris called a street after his name. 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de, one of 
the greatest writers of modern times, was bom at 
Alcala de Henares, October 9, 1547. His parents 
removed from this place to Madrid when he was 
about seven years old. Their limited means made 
it desirable that he should fix on some professional 
shidy; but he followed his irresistible inclination to 
poetry, which his teacher, Juan Lopez, encouraged. 
Elegies, ballads, sonnets, and a pastoral, Filena, were 
the first productions of his poetical genius. Poverty 
compelled him to quit his country at the age of 
twenty-two, to seek maintenance eli^where; he went 
to Italy, where he became page to the Cardinal Giu- 
lio Acquaviva, in Rome. In 1570 he served under 
the Papal commander, Marco Antonio Colonna, in 
the war against the Turks and African corsairs, with 
distinguished courage. In the battle of Lepanto, in 
1571, he lost his left hand. After this he joined the 
troops at Naples, in the service of the Spanish king. 
In 1575, while returning to his country, he was taken 
by the corsair Amaut Mami, and sold in Algiers as 
a slave. He remained in slavery for seven years. 
Servitude, far from subduing his mind, served to 
strengthen his faculties. Vincente de los Rios and 
M. F. Navarrete, his chief biographers, relate the bold 
but unsuccessful plans which he formed to obtain his 
freedom. In 1580 his friends and relations at length 
ransr)med him. At the beginning of the following 
year he arrived in Spain, and from this time lived in 
seclusion, entirely devoted to the muses. It was 
natural to ex()ect something uncommon from a man 
who, with inexhaustible invention, great richness of 
imagination, keen wit, and a happy humour, united 
a mature, penetrating, and clear intellect, and great 
knowledge of real life and mankind in general. But 
it rarely happens that expectation is so much sur- 
passed as was the case with Cervantes. He began 
his new poetical career with the pastoral novel 
Galatea (1584), in which he celebrated his mistress. 
Soon after the publication of this he married. Being 
thus obliged to look out for more lucrative labour he 
employed his poetical genius for the stage: and in 
the course of ten years furnished about thirty dramas, 
amongst which his tragedy called Numancia is par- 
ticularly valued. He was not so successful in another 
kind of drama particularly favoured by the Span- 
iards, a tangled mixture of intrigues and adventures; 
and this was doubtless the cause of his being sup- 
planted by Lope de Vega, who was particularly 
qualified tor this kind of composition. He oonse- 
quently gave up the theatre, but it seems not with- 
out regret. From 1588 to 1599 he lived retired at 
Seville, where he held a small office. He did not 
appear again as an author till 1605, when he pro- 
duced the first portion of that work which has im- 
mortalized his name — Don Quixote. Cervantes had 
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In view, by this work, to reform the taste and opin* 
ions of his oountiymen. He wished to ridioole that 
adventurous heroism with all its evil oonsequenoes, i 
the source of which was the innumerable novels on 
knight-errantry. The beginning of the work was at 
hrst coldly received, but soon met with the greatest 
applause, in which, at a later period, the whole of 
Europe joined. Cervantes’ true poetical genius was 
nowhere so powerfully displayed as in Ids Don Quix- 
ote, which, notwithstandi^ its prosaic purpose and 
its satirical aim, is full of genuine poetry. While it 
struggles against the prevailing false romance of the 
time, it displays the most truly romantic spirit. The 
extraordinary good fortune of the work did not ex- 
tend to the author. All his attempts to better his 
condition were unsuccessful, and he lived contented 
with his genius and his poverty, and a modest though 
proud estimation of his merits. After an interval of 
some years he again appeared before the public in 
1613, with Twelve Novels (which may be placed by 
the side of Boccaccio’s), and in 1614 his Journey to 
Parnassus — an attempt to improve the taste of his 
nation. In 1615 he published eight new dramas, : 
with intermezzos, which, however, were indifferently 
received. Envy and ill-will, in the meantime, as- 
sailed him, and endeavoured to deprive the neglected 
author of his literary fame; for which the delay of 
the continuation of Don Quixote afforded the pre- 
text. An unknown writer published, under the name 
of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellatieda, a continuation 
of this work, full of abuse of Cervantes. He felt the 
malice of the act painfully, but revenged himself in 
a noble manner by producing the continuation of his 
Don Quixote (1615), the last of his works which ap- 
peared during his lifetime; for his novel Persiles and 
Sigismunda was published after his death. He found 
a faithful friend in the Count of Lenos, and was 
thus saved from the death of Butler; but poverty, 
his constant companion through life, remained true 
to him till his last moments. He died at the age of 
sixty -eight, April 23, 1616 (on the same day as Shak- 
speare), in Madrid, where he had resi<led during the 
last years of his life. He was buried without any 
ceremony, and not even a common tombstone mariM 
the spot where he rests. In addition to his celebrity 
as an author, he left the reputation of a man of a 
firm and noble character, clear-sighted to his own 
faults and those of others. Among the best editions 
of Don Quixote are the one published at Madrid by 
Joacjuin Ibarra, in 1780, which is considered a master- 
piece of typography; that of Pellicer (Madrid, 1798), 
and that of D. Diego Clemencin, with an excellent 
commentary (Madrid, 1833-89). Many of his works 
are translated; Don Quixote into all the languages 
of Europe. Among the English translations may be 
mentioned those of P. A. Motteux (Lond. 1719); 
Charles Jarvis (Lond. 1742); and of T. Smollett 
(T.iond. 1755). ^veral noteworthy English transla- 
tions have been made in recent years; by A. J. 
Duflield, three vole., 1881; J. Orinsby, four vols., 
1885; and H. E. Watts, five vols., 1888-89, con- 
taining life of the author, notes, bibliography, &o. 

CEKVIA, a town in Italy, in the province of Ra- 
venna, and 11 miles s.E. of the town of Ravenna, 
near the Adriatic. It is the seat of a bishop and 
hM a cathedral. West of the town is a marsh con- 
taining productive salt-works. Pop, 401)0. 

CERVIN, Mont (Cerman, MaUeifurm; Italian, 
Monte Silvio) f a mountain, Switzerland, Pennine Alps, 
on the B. frontiers of canton Valais, about 6 miles 
^.8.w. Zermatt, from which a road leads to the Col 
Bt. Theodule, a pass over the mountain into Pied- 
tnont. It is one of the most magnificent objects in 
nature, being an almost inaccessible obelisk of rock 
*^nrting up from an immense glacier, to a height I 


scarcely 1000 feet lower than that of Mont Blano. 
The gl^er, which differs from the lower glaciers in 
not being included between bold walls, but occupying 
a vast and desolate table-land, is nearly 10,000 feel 
above sea-level. The height of the peak is 1 4,837 feet 
It is composed of felspar slate or gneiss. The peak 
was first ascended by a party of four English travellers 
and three guides in July, 1865, but three of the 
party and a guide perished in the descent See 
Whymper’s Scrambles among the Alps (Lond. 1871). 
On the summit of the pass, 11,096 feet, are the re- 
mains of a rude fortification, supposed to have been 
erected two or three centuries ago, to prevent incur- 
sions from the Valais. 

CESAROTTI, Melohiore, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Italian literati of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, bom at Padua in 1730, of a noble family. He 
devoted himself to the belles-lettres, and was soon 
chosen professor of rhetoric in the seminary in which 
he was educated. He translated three tragedies of 
Voltaire — Semiramis, La Mort de C^sar, and Maho- 
met. In 1762 he went to Venice, where he trans- 
lated Ossian into Italian, and was, in 1768, appointed 
professor of the Greek nnd Hebrew languages in the 
University of Padua. Here he published his transla- 
tion of Demosthenes and of Homer, and his course 
of Greek literature. After the establishment of the 
republican government, in 1797, he was appointed 
by the existing authorities to write an Essay on 
Studies. In this he made suggestions for the im- 
provement of education. In 1807 appeared his poem 
called Pronea (Providence), in praise of his benefac- 
tor, Naf)oleon, who made him the same year knight 
of the Iron Crown. In spite of his atlvanced age he 
subsequently occupied himself with an t'dition of all 
his works, which he had commenced in 1800; but his 
death in 1808 prevented the completion of this en- 
terprise. The edition of his works that had been 
begun during his life was comjdeted by his friend 
Giuseppe Barbieri (Pisa, 1805-13). 

CESENA (ancient Cwsetui), a town in Italy, in 
the province of, and 11 miles s.E. from Forli, on the 
right bank of the Savio, at the foot of a mountain. 
It is the seat of a bishopric, is well built, has a hand- 
some town-house, a cathedral, an agricultural society, 
and some silk-mills. Its trade is principally in the 
wine and hemp produced in the neighbourhood, and 
large fairs are held twice a year. There are sulphur 
mines in the vicinity. Poi^s Pius VI. and VT 1. were 
natives of this town. Pop. (1881), 11,435. 

CESIUS, Bernardus, a learned Jesuit, was 1 k) 
at Modena about 1581, became a professor of philo- 
sophy and theology at Parma, and afterwartls at 
Modena, where he died of the plague in 1630. He 
is iHist Imown by his work entitled Mineralogia, sive 
Naturalis Philosojjhiaj Thesamri; Lugduni, 1636, in 
folio, which contains no im}>ortant observations by the 
author himsidf, but is useful as being a lalwrious col- 
lection of everything relating to the mineralogy of 
the ancients, and as showing what minerals were 
familiarly known during the author’s time. 

CESPEDES, Pablo de, one of the most celebrated 
Spanish artists, equally distinguished as a painter, 
sculptor, architect, poet, and literary character, was 
bom at Cordova in 1538, and turned his attention at 
first to scientific pursuits. In 15.56 he entered the 
university o^ Alcala de Henares, where he distin- 
guished himflAlf by his proficiency in the classics and 
oriental languages — no ordinary ac(juirements in that 
age. He also assiduously cultivate his genius for 
the fine arts. Having at last made these^ his prin- 
cipal pursuit, he proceeded to Rome, studied under 
Zucchero and Michael Angelo, and soon became re- 
nowned both for his frescoes and sculptures. In 1577 
he obtained a prebend in the cathedral of Cordova, 
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•ad from thmt time redded •Itemately in his native 
town and in Seville. He died in 1608. His 
pictures are in Cordova, Seville, Madrid, and several 
towns of Andalusia; and are admired particularly for 
elegance and loftiness of design, complete knowledge 
of anatomy, the skilful employment of light and 
shade, warmth of colouring, accuracy of expression, 
and spirituality of composition. One of his most 
celebrated pictures is a Lord’s Supper, in Cordova 
Cathedral. He was the head of the then ATidfl.lnftiii.Ti 
school of painting, and numbered among his pupils 
some painters of distinction. 

CESS ART, Louis Alkxandbb db, one of the most 
celebrated French engineers, bom at Paris in 1719, 
ewly entered the military service, and distinguished 
himi^lf in the campaigns of 1743-46, during which he 
was present at the battles of Fontenoy and Rocoux. 
Bad health having obliged him to obtain his dis* 
charge, he entered the £cole des Fonts et Chauss^, 
where he displayed so much genius and industry, 
that in 1761 he was appointed general engineer of 
Tours. In 1776 he was removed to Rouen, and in 
1781 proposed his plans for the construction of the 
harbour and works of Cherbourg. These have im- 
mortalized his name. He died in 1806, while en- 
gaged in preparing a description of his most impor- 
tant labours. The work was published under the 
title of Description des Travaux Hydrauliques de 
L. A. Cessart (two vols. 4to; Paris, 1806 and 1809). 

CESSIO BONORUM, a surrender of goods, the 
name given to a process by which, according to the 
law of Scotland, a debtor against whom a warrant of 
imprisonment was issued after being charged to pay 
his debt, was entitled to be free from imprisonment, 
if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his whole estate 
to his creditors. Since the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt a debtor may be compelled to make 
€€9810 bonorum at the instance of a creditor. 

CESTIUS, the name of a plebeian gens ai Rome, 
of which two memorials have been preserved, one of 
them a bridge connecting the island of the Tiber 
with the right bank of that river, and the other a 
monumental pyramid standing at the gate San Paolo, 
y within and partly without the walls of Aure- 
This pyramid stands upon a base of travertine. 
It is 126 feet high, and at the base 96 feet broad. 
It is built of bricks, encased in blocks of marble. 
In its interior there is a sepulchral vault 20 feet long, 
13 feet broad, and 14 feet high. The walls of this 
vault were formerly decorated with paintings, but 
these are now faded, and only a few traces of them 
are still discernible. Two marble pillars which for- 
merly supported the statue of the person whom the 
monument commemorates, stand in front of the pyra- 
mid. From the inscriptions still seen upon it, it has 
been inferred that the Cestius who caused this mag- 
nificent monument to be erected was a Roman knight 
of that name who lived in the time of Cicero, and 
who, having enriched himself in Asia Minor, left 
part of his wealth for the purpose of perpetuatiiig his 
memory in this way. 

CESTUS (Gr. kestoi), a girdle worn by Aphrodite 
or Venus, endowed with the power of exciting love 
towards the wearer. The following is Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer’s description of it: — 

In it was every art and eveiy oharm 
To win the wisest, and the ooidest warm— 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire. 

The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire, 

Persuasive spee^ and more persuasive sighs, 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

Foroellini says, *FmgurU poeta, inUxtaa hahere cupi- 
ditaUt, volupUUetf delieiai, iVeeebrai, nupiria, dutde- 
res, rittM, jocot, blanda vetiot, gaudiajurgia, ei 


modi qvdbui amatorum vita conHal* This beautiful 
fiction has been happily imitated by Tasso, in his 
description of the gi^e of Aranda. 

CETACEA. The aquatic mammals induded 
under this order depart in many important anato- 
mical points from the other members of the class, 
their structure being so modified as to render them 
unfit for terrestrial IHe. The whale-bone whales, the 
toothed whales, as the porpoise, narwhal, &c., and the 
extinct zeuglodon, represent the leading divisions of 
the group. The l^dy is fish-like in form, the head 
passing gradually into the trunk, which tepers pos- 
teritirly and ends in a bilobate caudal fin which is 
placed horizontally, not as in the fishes, vertically. 
The posterior limbs are wanting, and the anterior 
are converted into broad paddles or flippers, consist- 
ing of a continuous sheath of the thick integument, 
within which are present representatives of all the 
bones usually foimd in the fore-limb of mammals, but 
they are not movably articulated, so that the paddle 
moves like a solid oar. ’i’he fish-like aspect is fur- 
ther increased by the presence of a dorsal fin, as in the 
dolphin and firmer whale (see accompanying plate, 
tig. 7, 13); but this is a simple fold of integument, 
and does not contain, as in fishes, any bony spines. 
The vertebrae of the neck, seven in number, are 
united more or less to each other, so that, as in the 
bottle-nosed whale, they form a single solid piece. 
The right whale (fig. 11) and its allies have no teeth 
in the adult state, their place being taken by the 
triangular plates of baleen or whalebone which are 
developed on transverse ridges of the palate. The 
frayed edges of these plates slope obliquely down- 
wards and outwards from the middle of the roof of 
the mouth, so that when the mouth is shut there is 
a triangular space in the middle, the floor of which 
is formed by the enormous tongue. The water taken 
into the mouth is sifted by the frayed edges of the 
plates; it is driven out sideways between the plates, 
and the tongue sweeps backwards to the gullet any 
animals that have b^n caught in the fringes. But 
the foetal whales possess minute teeth, which are very 
soon lost. The porpoises, &c. (fig. 7-10), when they 
possess teeth in one or both jaws, have them numer- 
ous and conical in form; they have no milk prede- 
cessors. Tlie stomach is divided into several cham- 
bers, but these are not, as in ruminants, connected 
directly with the gullet ; they are rather appendages 
of the pyloric portion of the organ. The arrange- 
ments of the respiratory and circulatory systems, 
which enable the Cetacea to remain for some time 
under water, are interesting. The nostrils open 
directly upwards on the top of the head, and are 
closed by valvular folds of integument which are 
under the control of the animal. When the animal 
comes to the surface to breathe it expels the air 
violently, and the vapour it contains becomes con- 
densed into a cloud: if expiration commences before 
the mouth of the spiracle or blow-hole is above the 
surface, a little water may be blown up like spray, 
but no water from the mouth is thus discharge^ for 
the soft pfJate firmly embraces during life the upper 
end of the larynx, so that the gullet is divided into 
two narrow passages, while the lungs have a contin- 
uous passage to the exterior. The blood-vessels, 
especi^y those of the thorax and spinal canal, break 
up into extensive plexuses or networks, in which a 
Ivge amount of oxygenated blood is delayed, and 
thus the animal is enabled to remain under water, 
the necessity for changing the air in the lungs being 
diminished. Professor Owen has pointed out that an 
injury to these dilated vessels leads to profuse hem- 
orrhage, and that thus the whale is killed by the com- 
paratively trifling wound of the harpoon. The sob' 
orders of the Ce^Mea are as follows;— 
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1. mie toothed whelee {DenHceU or Odontocete). 
The family Ddphinida oomprues the fframpua (Orea), 
with a very h^h dorsal the Sduga or white 
fiah, without donal fin, and with teeth which fall out 
early, the food of the animal being chiefiy cuttle- 
fishes, which it catches in open ocean ; the Phoccsna 
or poipess, with sharp-edged teeth: this genus feeds 
on fis^ and often gets stranded in pursuit of the 
shoals of mackerel and herring. The porpess and 
also the grampus are seen in herds tumbling in such 
fashion as to suggest that they are performing somer- 
saults. In reaUty, they alternately raise the head so 
as to bring the spiracle above the water for breath- 
ing, and ^ow it to sink again. The movements of 
a herd of these animals following each other in line, 
have had much to do with tales of the undulations of 
the sea-serpent. When they are in active pursuit of 
prey they swim straight forward with open mouth, the 
arrangement of the nostrils already described pre- 
venting the air-passagus from being filled with water. 
The bottle-nosed whales (Olohicepludiui)^ with twelve 
to fourteen teeth in each half of the jaw, and the 
fish -eating dolphins, with more numerous teeth, are 
frequent visitors from the North Sea to British 
shores, the Inia of the Amazon estuary being their 
southern representative. The Ganges has a single 
genus and species, the susu {Plataniata Gangcticua)^ 
with a narrow parallel-sided beak. The narwhal 
{Monodon) is the type of a distinct family, of which 
the females have two imperfectly developed tuslcs 
of equal size embedded in the upper jaw, while in 
the male one of them develops into the long spirally- 
twisted horn (fig. 9), the dense ivory of which is 
sought after for certain ornamental purposes; the 
skull is unsymmetrical, and the rest of the teeth 
drop out early. In the nearly allied family of the 
Ziphioid or Hyperoodont dolphins the elongated beak 
is solid, in some fossil species very solid, and the 
lower jaw has only one or two functional teeth in 
either half, the remainder being absent, or remaining 
small and embedded in the hard gum. Members of 
this family are found in northern and southern oceans, 
and occur fossil in the crag deposits of England. The 
cachalot or sperm whale is the best known example 
of the Physeters or CcUodont family, the head of 
which is very large, and forms as much as a third of 
the whole length. In the concavity of the forehead 
is lodged the spermaceti, for which the animal is 
sought after. This is a soft fat lodged in the cellular 
tissue, which quickly hardens on exposure to the air. 
The cachalot feeds on cuttle-fishes, and it is probably 
from their tissues that the ambergris is deriv^, which 
is found, like the bezoar stones, in the alimentary 
canal. The family derives its name, Catodont, from 
the presence of teeth in the lower jaw only. 

2. The Mysticete, or edentalous whales, form three 
groups, of one of which the Greenland or right whale 
(BaUena myaticettu) is the type. Ilie whalebone plates, 
already described, are long and thin ; there is no dor- 
sal fin, but the paddles are very broad. Although 
this family contains the largest mammals, the length 
of some individuals exceeding 60 feet, the gullet is 
exceedingly narrow, and their food consists almost 
entirely of the mnall mollusca and Crustacea found 
floating near the surface of the open ocean. The 
whales strain the water, often discoloured by the 
large numbers of these gmall animals, and thus, the 
gape being above 10 feet long, secure with each 
mouthful a great mass of Anims.! life. The dispro- 
portion of the mouth to the size of the brain-case is 
well seen in fig. 12. The rorqual (Phyaalua hoopa\ 
the razor-back (PhyacUua arUiqttorum), the hump- 
back {Megaptera), and the finner {BalctnopUra, 
fig. 18) differ from the right whides in having a dor- 
sal fin usually near the posterior end of the body, 


and in haying the paddles longer than broad. Mem- 
bers of this group are found Iwth in the northern and 
southern seas. 

8. The Zeuglodonta form a group that differ from 
these already described in having simple teeth in the 
position of the incisors of other TnAtumals , and in 
having both above and below several molar teeth 
with sharp serrated margins like those of the seal, 
and with two roots; further, some of these have 
vertical successors. The fore-limb had more free 
motion than that of other Cetacea, since the humerus 
has articular surfaces on its distal end. Thus the 
Zeuglodonts which are found fossil in the miocene 
strata link the Cetacea, by the ziphioid whales, to 
the aquatic Carnivora, such as the seal. 

The cetaceans above mentioned are frequently dis- 
tinguished as carnivorous from the herbivorous ceta- 
ceans comprised in the group Sirenia. The combina- 
tions of the two under a single order has I men ob- 
jected to on the ground that the Sirenia rather 
approximate to the pachyderms. The two groups 
agree in the general fish -like form of the body, but 
this is less distinct in the Sirenia, in which (see fig. 
the nostrils are terminal, the head distinct from the 
body, though the separation is not very strongly 
marked; the long p^dles bear rudimentary nails, 
and the skin is provided with bristles. The small 
mouth, the fleshy muzzle, and the position of the 
teats, which are pectoral, not ventral as in the whales, 
may, it has been suggested, have had some share in 
the origin of the mermaid legends of earlier voyagers, 
the peculiarities of the Sirenia and of the eared seals 
being mixed up in the tradition. The distribution 
of this group is })eculiar: the lamantin or manatee 
{Manatua) is found on the coasts of tropical Africa 
and South America, on opposite sides of the Atlantic: 
the dugong {Halicore) in the Indian Ocean, and on 
the Austr^ian coast: Khytiiui inhabited the shores 
of Behring’s Straits less than a century ago, but is 
now extinct. HoXitherium^ found fossil in miocene 
strata, is the only member of the group which had 
hind limbs. The skull of the dugong (fig. 4) obvi- 
ously differs greatly from that of the cetaceans, espe- 
cially in the shorter and more massive jaws. The 
incisors of the upper jaw project in the male as two 
tusks, in the female they are alst) symmetrically de- 
veloped, but remained concealed in the premaxilla : 
those of the lower jaw diBa]>pear very early in life. 
The symmetrical development of the tusks and the 
enlargement of the bones supporting them has much 
resemblance to what takes place in the elephant, and 
the kinship thus suggested to the pachyderms is con- 
firmed by the character of the molar teeth. These 
are not simultaneously developed in the jaws, but 
the anterior simple are shed before the more com- 
plex posterior ones are in place, the succession from 
behind forwards being such as prevails in the pro- 
boscidean family. The manatee advances a step in 
respect of its dentition: the crowns of the molars are 
covered with enamel ; they have two or three trans- 
verse tuberculated ridges, those of the upper jaw 
have three, of the lower jaw two divergent roots. 
Some of the molars, moreover, have milk predeces- 
sors. In Khytina homy ridges of the mucous sur- 
face above and below do the work of teeth which 
were not present. The stomach of the existing 
genera is divided into a cardiac and a pyloric cavity, 
as in Cetacea^ and the pyloric is here also provided 
with ccBcal appendages. Without giving a decided 
opinion on the question of classification, it seems 
advisable to bring the two groups into close prox- 
imity, since, even though the Cetacea lead towards 
the Carnivora, and the Sirenia towards the Ungulate 
or hoofed quadrupeds, there are resemblances in 
structure and analogies in mode of life which justify 
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UB in regarding them as, superficially at least, a 
natural assemblage. Sm the articles Ddoono, 
Manatee, and Bhytina. 

CETTE, a seaport and fortified town of France, 
in the department of H^rault, 19 miles south-west 
of Montpellier, upon a peninsula between the Medi- 
terranean and Lake Thau, into which the great canal 
of Languedoc enters. The port, which is safe and 
has been very much deepened, is guarded by the 
Forts St. Pierre and St. Louis. The town is dirty 
and without striking buildings. After Marseilles, 
Cette is the principal trading port in the B<mth of 
France, and it is much resorted to as a watering- 
place. Its commerce in woollen, cotton, and silk 
goods, leather, wine, salt, oil, verdigris, soda, pilchards, 
tobacco, soap, &c., is large. It has extensive cooper- 
ages, establishments for the artificial preparation of 
wines, and important fisheries. Pop. (1896), 32,729. 

CETTIGN^l, Cetinjk, the capital of Montenegro, 
a village in a valley, about 1 3 miles E. of Cattaro. It 
is the residence of the prince, and consists of the 
palace, the government buildings, an arsenal, theatre, 
girls* school, &c. Pop. about 1200. 

CEUTA (anciently Ahyla^ called by the Moors 
Sebta)j a strongly fortified place in Marocco, pos- 
sessed by the Spaniards, lying on the African coast 
of the Mediterranean, uj)on a peninsula opposite 
Gibraltar. It is included in the province of Cadiz 
and is the seat of a bishop. The harbour is bad. 
Ceuta formed part of the Roman colony of Ad Sep- 
tern FratreSi so named from the seven hills in the 
neighbourhood. One of these, Abyla, now Monte 
del Acho, formed with the opposite rock of Gibraltar 
(Calpe) the pillars of Hercules. The Portuguese 
possessed themselves of this city in 1416. With 
Portugal it was included in 1580 in the Spanish 
monarchy by Philip II., and remained under the 
Spanish government after the revolution of 1640. 
In the Treaty of Id8b<»n in 1668 Portugal ceded it 
to Spain. Ceuta is one of those Spanish presidion 
which are used only for commerce, and as places of 
transportation for exiles or criminals. Pop. (1887), 
10,744. 

CEVALLOS, Don Pedro, bom of an ancient 
Castilian family at Santander in Biscay in 1761, 
studied at Valladolid, and entered on a diplomatic 
career. Having been appointed secretary to the 
embassy at Lisbon, he there married a niece of 
Manuel Godoy, duke of Alcudia, the Prince of 
Peace, and became afterwards minister of foreign 
affairs. In the disputes between Charles IV. and 
his son Ferdinand he adhered to the latter, accom- 
panied him to Bayonne, and there witnessed the 
intrigues and violence by which the Bourbons were i 
ousted from the throne of Spain to make way for the i 
Bonapartes. Aware of the influence which Cevallos I 
possessed over the Spanish people, Joseph Bonaparte I 
was anxious to gain him over, and offered to take 
him into his service. Cevallos accepted with apparent 
willingness, but on arriving at Madrid united with 
the Spanish junta against Joseph, and was sent by 
them on a mission to London, where in 1808 he 
published his celebrated work on S})aniBh affairs, 
referring more especially to the proceedings at 
Bayonne. After the restoration he for some time 
maintained a great influence over Ferdinand, but on 
his opposing the marriage of the latter with a prin- 
cess of Portugal he lost favour, was deprived of his 
office of secretary of state, and sent as ambassador 
to Naples and Vienna. On being recalled in 1820 
he retired into private life, and then withdrew to 
Bayonne, where he resided for several years, and 
died at Seville on May 29th, 1838. | 

CEVENNES (Latin, Cebemue), a chain of moun- 
tains in the south-east of France, the extent of which 


is variously estimated by geographers. The most 
restricted view of it, or what is called the Cevennes 
Proper, limits it to the chain which stretches from 
the noith of the department of H^rault, passes bet w'een 
the departments of Gard and Loz^re, and traverses 
that of Ard^che to the department of the Loire; 
length about 100 miles. In its widest sense the 
Cevennes are regarded as comprising the whole of 
the great chain, or series of chains, which extends 
from the foot-hills of the Pyrenees in the south to 
that of the Vosges in the north. In this sense the 
chain of the Cevennes begins with the Col de Nau- 
rouse, west of Csstelnaudary (department Aude), 
where it links with the Pyrenees, and extends either 
to the C6te d’Or, at the north extremity of the de- 
partment Sa6ne et Loire, if that chain is considered 
as a part of the Vosges system, or, according to other 
authorities, includes the C6te d'Or mountains, and 
extends to the plateau of Langres, where the Vosges 
are supposed to begin. From south-west to south- 
east the chain receives successively the names of 
Montagues Noires, Montagues de i'Espinouse, Mon- 
tagnes de I’Orb, Monts Garrigues, Montagnes de 
Gevaudan, Montagnes du Vivarais, Montagnes du 
Lyonnais, Montagnes du Beaujolais, and Montagnes 
du Charolais. The whole length of the chain, in 
this wide sense, exclusive of the C6te d’Or, is about 
830 miles. It is divided into two sections, the 
Northern and Southern Cevennes; the dividing-point 
is Mount Lozbre, in the department of the same 
name. The general direction of the chain is north- 
east, as far as Mount Pilat (department Loire), 
thence north to the C6te d’Or. During its whole 
length it forms the watershed between the Bay of 
Biscay and the Mediterranean, separating the basins 
of the Garonne and Loire, belonging to the former, 
from those of the Rhone and Sa6ne, belonging to the 
latter. The east side of the chain is more abrupt 
than the west side, whose slopes are usually gentle 
and prolonged to a great distaiice. The chain forms 
the chief determining feature of the scenery in the 
various departments throughout its course. The 
average height of the southern ranges does not exceed 
3000 feet, although Mount Lozfere rises to 1702 
inbtres, or 5.682 feet. In the ranges farther to the 
north Mont M(5zenc has a height of 1754 mbtres, or 
5753 feet. The southern Cevennes are generally 
composed of calcareous rocks, which form plateaux 
intersected by valleys. At some points extinct vol- 
canoes, surrounded by masses of basalt, appear. The 
more northern Cevennes are generally calcareous 
along the banks of the Rhone, but their west slopes 
often consist of granite, covered to a great extent 
with volcanic matter. The effects of ancient erup- 
tions everyw'here appear, and sometimes mountains 
of volcanic origin may be seen. The Cevennes are 
rich in minerals, containing mines of copper, iron, 
lead, and coal, and quarries of granite, porphyry, 
marble, and plaster. 

CEVENNES, a district in the south of France, 
which at one time formed the northern part of the 
government of Languedoc. During the wars against 
the Aibigenses its mountains and valleys were the 
asylum of numerous persons who had renounced 
many of the beliefs of the Roman Churi;h. It now 
forms part of departments Haute -Loire, Loire, 
Ardbche, Gard, and Aveyron. 

CEYLON (native Singhalct, ancient Taprohane)^ 
an island belonging to Great Britain in the Indian 
Ocean, about 60 miles south-east of the south extre- 
mity of Hindustan, from which it is separated by the 
Gulf of Manaar and Palk’s Strait. It lies between 
lat. fi"* 56' and 9° 60' N., and between Ion. 80® and 
82® B., having the shape of a pear, with the broad 
end south. Length, about 270 miles north to south ; 
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average breadth, 100 miles; area, 25,364 sq. m. The 
north and north-west coasts are flat and monotonous, 
those on the south and east bold and rocky, pre- 
senting a highly picturesque appearance, which is 
further heightened by the exuberant vegetation, the 
noble palm forests, the luxuriant com-flelds, and the 
verdant slopes of the mountains enamelled with 
bright flowers, herbs, and creeping plants, whose 
delicious perfume spreads far and wide. Many parts 
of the coast, botli at its south and north extremities, 
are studded with small, rocky, and verdant islands, 
some of them overgrown with palms, and presenting 
a singularly beautiful appearance. At Trincomalee, 
on the N.E. coast, there is one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world; at Galle on the 8. coast there 
is also a harbour; while the harbour at Colombo, the 
capital, is capable of admitting the largest vessels, 
and is now the regular calling • station for mail 
steamers to and from Calcutta, China, and Aus- 
tralia. Between the island of Manaar on the north- 
west coast of Ceylon and the island of Ramiseram 
on the coast of India, is a ridge of sand-banks called 
Adam’s Bridge, which nearly connects Ceylon with 
the continent, being intersected only by three narrow 
shallow passages, the remainder being covered with 
2 or 3 feet of water at full tide. These channels 
admit only very small vessels, but ships of some size 
can get through between Ramiseram and the main- 
land; and schemes for the passage of larger vessels 
have been projected, as also for a railway along 
Adam’s Bridge. 

Moujitainsy d'c. — The mountainous regions of 
Ceylon are confined to the centre of the south and 
broader part of the island. They gradually diminish 
to hills of moderate elevation as they recede from 
tlie central mass, and are succeeded on the west 8i<le 
l)y a flat tract extending to the coast. Their average 
elevation is somewhere about 2000 feet, but there 
are several summits upwards of 7000 and 8000 feet 
liigh. The highest summit is Pedrotallagalla (8260), 
but Adam’s Peak, reaching 7420 feet, is the most 
remarkable from its conical form, the distance from 
which it is visible from the sea, and from the sacred 
associations with which it is connected, the summit 
being the point from which Buddha, according to 
his fidlowers, ascended to heaven, a gigantic foot- 
print bearing testimony to the fact. Other sum- 
mits are Tolapella (7720) and Kirrigalpota (7810). 
The forms of the mountains of Ceylon are singularly 
varied. They most frequently occur connected in 
chains, and terminate in round or peaked summits. 
Their sides are always steep, and occasionally pre- 
cipitous and rocky. Inhere is no proportional cor- 
respondence between the heights of the mountains 
and the depths of the adjoining valleys, and often 
the valleys are extremely narrow. The deepest are 
in the heart of the mountains. Some are between 
3000 and 4000 feet deep, and not over half a mile 
wide. 

Riven <md Lakes . — The rivers of Ceylon, though 
numerous, especially on the south and south-west 
sides, are small, being merely mountain streams, 
navigable only by canoes, and that but for a short 
distance from their mouths. The Mahaveli-ganga, 
which rises near Adam’s Peak, and falls into the sea 
by a number of branches near Trincomalee, is by far 
the most important. It has a course of 134 miles, 
and drains upwards of 4000 square miles. Timber 
grows on its banks in great abundance, consisting of 
halmalille, ebony, satin-wood, &c., which is floated 
down to the harbour during the freshes. Of the 
remaining rivers the Kalani-ganga, the Kala*ganga, 
and the Maha Oya reach the sea on the west coast; 
and the Gintota-ganga at Galle. All the rivers are 
liable to be surcharged with rain daring the mon- 


soon, and to inundate the level country, while the 
heat of the sun on drying the country produces 
malaria. There are numerous extensive lagoons or 
backwaters round the coasts, but no lakes in the 
island worth noticing, the largest being only 4 miles 
broad. There are rills and streamlets rushing along 
in every direction amongst the mountains, so over- 
hung with superabundant vegetation as to be fre- 
quently invisible. 

Oedhgyand Mineralogy . — Ceylon is mostly formed 
of ancient stratified rocks, but owing to the oblitera- 
tion of fossil remains it is doubtful whether they have 
been deposited on the beds of seas or lakes. The 
mountains are composed of primary and metamor- 
phic rocks, the prevailing rock on the island being 
gneiss, though laterite (or ^cabook’) and a sort of 
dolomite also occur in considerable quantity. In 
the Nuwara-Eliya district and elsewhere there are 
large alluvial tracts. Basalt is found near Galle and 
Trincomalee, and at Pettignllakanda an ancient lava 
occurs. The soil is mostly formed from the dis- 
integration of gneiss. The western coast of the 
island is believed to be rising. Plumbago is found 
in sufficient quantities to make it of commercial 
importance, anthracite is obtained, and among the 
metals occurring in the island are iron in fair 
quantity, manganese, gold, platinum, molybdenum, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, and tin. No coal bas been 
found, but nitre and salt occur (the latter is also a 
somewhat important article of manufacture). Gems 
of many kinds are abundant, particularly near Rat- 
napura. They are found eitlier embedded in the 
rock or washed down in the alluvium of river-beds, 
and include zircons, amethysts, cat’s-eyes, topazes, 
moonstones, gariK'ts, spinel, sapphires, rubies, cinna- 
mon stones, &c. There are hot springs at Bintenna, 
Trincomalee, and Puttalam. 

Roads and Railways . — ('eylon is now well provided 
with roads. A highway has been made from (k)lombo 
to Nuwara-Eliya, 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. A continuous line, 769 miles in length, makes 
the entire circuit of the coast, and every town of 
im])ortance is connected by roads with the two 
chief cities. The roads in general are good, being 
frequently macadamized, and in the neighbourhood 
of the chief towns are adapted for carriages. Dur- 
ing the monsoons, however, the roads in many 
parts are impassable from inundations. Tbe forma- 
tion and maintenance of roads, bridges, streets, and 
canals forms one of the chief items of expenditure 
of the government. Railway extension is also a 
government affair, and there are now nearly 300 
miles in all, the main line being that between 
Colombo and Kandy (75 miles). In the early part 
of the nineteenth century there was not a single 
road in the country, merely a few pathways, tbe 
greater part of the island being then covered with 
impenetrable forests. 

Climate . — Where the jungle has been cleared 
away, and the land drained and cultivated, the 
country is perfectly healthy; where low wooded 
tracts, and flat marshy lands abound, covered with a 
rank, luxuriant vegetation, the climate is eminently 
insalubrious, showing, what is now pretty well under- 
stood, that mere heat has little to do with the un- 
healtliiness of tropical climates. The heat is not so 
great as on the neighbouring coast of India, the sea- 
breezes moderating the temperature. At Colombo, 
on the west side of the island, near the 7th parallel 
of N. lat., the mean daily variation of the tempera- 
ture does not exceed 3®, and the annual range is 
from 76® to 86® 30' Fab. At Nuwara-Eliya (6000 
feet high) the annual range is from 82® to SO''. The 
east part of the island being exposed to the notth- 
east monsoon has a hot and dry climate, resembling 
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thut of the ooast of Coromandel; while the west 
division, being open to the south>west monsoon, has 
a temperate and humid climate like that of the 
Malahar ooast. The quantity of rain that falls annu- 
ally in Ceylon is estimated at three times the quan- 
tity that falls in England, the rains being less fre- 
quent, but much heavier. The interruption which 
the oourse of the monsoons meet with from the 
mountain ranges of the island causes deluges of rain 
to fall on one side, while the other is parched with 
drought At Kandy, in the interior, the average 
annual fall of rain is 85*8 inches; at Colombo, on the 
sea-coast, 75 to 80 inches. The prevalent diseases 
are those of the liver and intestines, often accom- 
panied by fever. Elephantiasis and other cutaneous 
complaints are common. The very fatal disease 
called beriberi {Hydrops asthmaiicus) occasionally 
occurs, being almost peculiar to the island. 

Animals . — Most of the animals found on the oppo- 
site continent are native to this island, excepting the 
royal tiger, which does not exist here. Elephants are 
numerous, especially in the north and east provinces, 
where they sometimes do great injury to the growing 
crops. The elephants of Ceylon are esteemed for 
their superior strength and docility. The eagerness 
with which they are hunted has greatly diminished 
their numl^rs. Since 1869 licenses for the capture 
and exportation of elephants have to be got from the 
government. Bears, buffaloes, leopards, jackals, mon- 
keys, and wild-hogs are numerous. There are several 
species of deer, of which the elk and fallow-deer 
(properly the rusa or great axis and the spotted axis) 
are most abundant. Porcupines, bandicoots, squirrels 
(flying and other), bats, mungooses are to be found, j 
as are also the pangolin or scaly ant-eater, and the ; 
ioris or Ceylon sloth. Flying- foxes and rats are 
numeroua Pheasants, snipes, partridges, pigeons, 
peacocks, and a great variety of birds, of splendid 
plumage, are plentiful Crocodiles, serpents, and 
reptiles of all sorts abound. Of the snake tribe, 
consisting of about twenty -six different species, six 
only are venomous. Among the insects are the leaf 
and stick insects, the ant-lion, the white ant, &c. | 

Vegetable Products . — In the luxuriance of its vege- 
table productions, Ceylon rivals the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago, and in some respects bears a strong 
resemblance to them ; its most valuable products are 
rice, coffee, cinnamon, and the cocoa-nut. Coffee 
used to be the chief cultivated crop, but disease 
has within recent years much reduced the produce. 
Cinnamon, called by the Singhalese corundooj grcms 
in the south-west, to which it is almost exclusively 
confined, requiring a sandy soil with a moist atmo- 
sphere. The trade in this spice was reserved as a 
government monopoly by the Dutch when they had 
possession of the island; all that was collected beyond 
the quantity which it was thought could be sold at 
a monopoly price being burned. This absurd system 
was followed by the English for some years after 
their conquest of Ceylon, but was abandoned in Octo- 
ber, 1832, when the trade in cinnamon was declared 
free, subject to a duty on exportation. The cocoa- 
nut trees grow along the entire west and south coasts 
in countless numbers, each tree producing from 
50 to 100 nuts in the year. Every part of this in- 
valuable tree is capable of being turned to profitable 
account The Pidmyra-palm, which grows princi- 
pally in the north part of the islan^ is of har<Uy less 
importanoe than the cocoa-nut, being productive in 
seasons of drought, when the crops fail. The jag- 
gery-palm, or ktttvl tree, is cultivated for the sake 
of its sap, which yields a coarse sugar; its pith 
furnishes a kind of sago; and its fruit is also eaten. 
The talipnt-palm also abounds, as do the jack and 
bread-fruit trees, the fruit of which is used by the 


natives for food, both raw and cooked; the timber, 
also, of the jack-tree, not being subject to be attacked 
by the white ant, is much used by the natives for 
making furniture, and in house-building. The Cey- 
lon areca-nut, celebrated for its superior qualities, is 
exported in large quantities. Tobacco is raised prin- 
cipally in the north district, and is of excellent quality. 
Indigo grows wild, but is not sought after. The car- 
damom plant is abundant, but inferior to that of 
Malabar; fruits and culinary vegetables are produced, 
the latter in the elevated districts, in great variety 
and profusion. The island abounds with timber of 
various descriptions, including calamander, satin, rose, 
sapan, iron, jack, balmalille, and other beautiful woods 
adapted for cabinet work. Agriculture generally, 
and the cultivation of the more valuable native pro- 
ducts of the island in particular, are improving. As 
already stated, coffee once was the chief crop, but 
latterly the cultivation of tea, cinchona, and cacao 
has been carried to such an extent, that the island 
has become less dependent on a single article of 
produce. Notwithstanding the acknowledged fer- 
tility of Ceylon, the capabilities of its soil where 
justice is done to it, and the efforts now in progress to 
develop these capabilities, by far the largest propor- 
tion of the island is still uncultivated. There are a 
few natives who possess considerable estates in land; 
but the law of inheritance has, for the most part, 
caused a minute subdivision of the soil, to a degree 
very unfavourable to its improvement. The British 
government claims the proprietorship of all the waste 
lands, which are now disposed of by public sale. 
Among works carried on by the government are 
irrigation works in suitable localities, including the 
cutting of channels, the construction of annicuts or 
dams, and the formation and repair of tanks. Some 
of the ancient works of this kind are of great mag- 
nitude. There is also a government forest depart- 
ment, part of the work of which is to provide fuel 
for the railways, and timber for government works. 

Pearl-fishery, dec . — There has long been a pearl- 
fishery on the coast of Ceylon, carried on as a gov- 
ernment monopoly. The fishery sometimes fails for 
years, there having been none, for instance, between 
1887 and 1854, or between 1863 and 1874. Although 
government still continued a strict surveillance over 
the banks, and occaaionally subjected them to a 
careful examination, scarcely any trace of the pearl- 
oyster was to be found. No cause has yet been dis- 
covered for this disappearance. When the pearl- 
fishery is in existence it is confined to the Gulf of 
Manaar, where the oyster-banks extend for sixty or 
seventy miles along tiie coast south of Manaar, and 
perhaps ten thousand people including 2500 divers 
will assemble in the fishing season. The Ceylon 
pearls are whiter than those of Ormuz or the Arabian 
coast. The chank or conch fishery was at one time 
carried on to a great extent, employing about 600 
divers, but has greatly declined owing to the little 
demand now made for them in Bengal, to which the 
greater part were sent. The chank is a sea-shell 
( VoLuta pyrum), adapted for cutting into rings, these 
being formerly used in great numl^rs by the native 
women of Hindustan for bracelets and anklets. 

Manufactures, Trade, dee . — The manufactures of 
Ceylon are very unimportant, with exception of ar- 
rack, which is distilled from the juice of the cocoa- 
nut tree. The spinning and weaving of cotton 
goods, generally of the coarsest kind, was at one time 
a considerable industry, but is now dying out. There 
are numerous oil-mills for pressing the cocoa-nut 
kernels to express the oiL The Singhalese make 
good artisans, as is experienced at Colombo, where 
ti.ej Are employed in making steam-engines and 
other machinery. They are skilful in carpentry and 
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wcMKl-work, expert workerp in gold end eilver, end 
exo(d in the manufactare of lacquered ware. Salt ia 
a government monopoly, being collected from shallow 
lagoons, which at certain seasons are overflowed by 
the sea, or it is manufactured in pans, the property 
of the government. The exports are chiefly tea, 
coffee, cinchona, cinnamon, cocoa-nut products, areca- 
nuts, cacao, cardamoms, plumbago, tobacco. Tea has 
only be^n to be exported in recent years, and the 
export has increased from 2,892,975 lbs. in 1884, to 
more than 180,000,000 lbs. The total value of ex- 
ports in 1899 (takin^arupeeat 2«.) was£ll,140,000; 
of the imports £10,150,000. The trade of Ceylon is 
chiefly carried on with Great Britain and India, the 
former of which received from the island in 1899 
goods valued at £5,077,758, and sent thither goods 
to the value of £1,464,760. The chief article ex- 
ported to Britain is tea, the value of which in 1899 
was £3,730,936, while in 1884 it was only £158,969. 
The only other exports to Britain worth mention are 
coffee, cocoa-nut oil, and plumbago. The principal 
articles of import from Great Britain are co^s, 
cotton manufactures, apparel and haberdashery, iron 
and steel manufactures, machinery, &c. The imports 
from Great Britain of manufactured cotton goods in 
1899 was £227,598, wrought and un wrought iron 
£138,807, and coals £195,005. From other countries 
are imported rice, dried fish, wheat, sugar, &c. 

UoverwTMntfdec . — Ceylon is one of the British crown 
colonies, its government being conducted by a gover- 
nor and two councils, executive and legislative, of 
both of which the governor is president. The first is 
composed of six members, including the governor; 
the other of seventeen members, including the mem- 
bers of the executive council, four other office-holders, 
and eight unofficial members selected by the governor 
as representative of the different classes and interests 
in the community. The powers of the councils are 
limited, being wholly subservient to the governor, 
who can carry into effect any law without their con- 
currence. All laws must be approved of by the 
secretary of state for the colonies before they can 
take effect. ' Any individual properly qualified may 
be appointed to the most responsible situation, with- 
out reference to service, nation, or religion, and 
native Singhalese have occupied or occupy some of 
the highest posts. 

The island is divided into nine provinces — the East- 
ern, Western, Northern, Southern, Central, North- 
Central, North-Western, Sabaragamuwa, and XJva, 
and subdivided into districts. In each province is sta- 
tioned a government agent. For the administration of 
justice there are in the civil and criminal departments 
a supreme court, established at Colombo; also a vice- 
admiralty court, and provincial courts, stationed in 
various districts; besides magistracies. There are 
municipalities or local boards in the towns, and there 
are also native village councils. The chief sources 
of revenue are the customs duties, railway receipts, 
land-rents, and salt-farms. Till the 1st January, 
1870, duties were levied on the chief articles of ex- 
port ; but these are now free. The revenue for 1898 
was £2,513,866; expenditure, £2,284,385. There 
is a public debt which amounts to about £3,470,000; 
but the finances are in a very healthy condition, as 
the public debt of the colony has been mostly in- 
curred for the construction of railways. 

PeopU, — ^The present population of Ceylon is com- 
posed of Singhalese, Cingalese, or Ceylonese, descen- 
dants of immigrants from Hindustan who entered 
the country in the sixth century B.O., Malabars or 
Tamils originally from southern India, Moors, Malays, 
Veddahs, and a small proportion of Europeans and 
their dasoendants. The Singhalese inhabiting the 
coasts are a mild, timid race, obsequious to strangers^ 


and hospitable and humane. Their stature is rather 
below the middle size; their limbs slender, but well 
shaped; eyes dark, finely -out features, hair long, 
smooth, and black, turned up and fixed with atortoise- 
shell comb on the top of the head; colour varying 
I from brown to black, or rather from the lightMt to 
the darkest tints of bronze. The Singhalese of the 
interior, or Kandian Singhalese, are a superior race, 
being stouter, handsomer, and of more muily and 
independent bearing, with a greater degree of in- 
telligence. The Malabars of Ceylon are similar in 
all respects to those of the continent. The Moham- 
medans or Moors are an energetic and industrious 
people, and engross a large proportion of the com- 
merce and traffic of the island. The Veddahs, a 
savage race, are supposed to be a portion of the ab- 
original inhabitants of Ceylon. They inhabit the 
most secluded and inaccessible parts of the island, 
and subsist entirely on wild fruits and animals. A 
cloth round the loins is their only clothing; and 
their habitations, generally of small dimensions, are 
formed for security amongst the branches of large 
forest trees. They are a robust and hardy race, but 
extremely peaceable and inoffensive. The other in- 
habitants of the coast consist of Dutch, Portuguese, 
and English; some Malays or natives of the Eastern 
Archipelago, a few Chinese and Parsee traders, and 
a various population sprung from the intermixture 
of these races with each other. The descendants of 
I the Dutch and other Europeans are known as 
burghers. The population is rapidly increasing. In 
1832 it scarcely amounted to 1,000,000; whilst in 
1881 it was 2,750,000. In 1891 the total was 
3,008,239, including 2,000,000 Singhalese, 750,000 
Malabars, 200,000 Moormen, and al)out 5000 Euro- 
peans. The increase is partly to be attributed to the 
number of coolies who come from India for employ- 
ment on the plantations. Pop. (1901), 3,576,990. 

Religion^ Language^ Public Education^ Ac. — More 
than half the population are said to be Buddhists, 
and about half a million are of the Hindu religion. 
Buddhism chiefly prevails in the interior, and gener- 
ally among the Singhalese of the sea- coasts. It is 
maintained and protected by the British government, 
agreeably to the treaty of 1815. On the west and 
south-west coast numbers of the Singhalese profess 
the Homan Catholic religion. There are a number 
of Episcopal clergy in the island, subordinate to the 
Bishop of Colom^; various other Protestant bodies 
have places of worship, but the Protestants are less 
than half the number of the K. Catholics. 

The Singhalese have a colloquial language peculiar 
to themselves, but their classic and sacred writings 
are either in Pali or Sanskrit The Malabars use the 
Tamil. English is becoming more and more common, 
* and there is scarcely a roadside village in Ceylon 
now where the traveller could not find some persons 
to speak English, or interpret for him.* The govern- 
ment has a department of public instruction, and 
good progress is being made in education throughout 
the island. On 1st Jan. 1891 there were 146,500 
children participating in public instruction, a number 
of the schools being maintained or aided by govern 
ment. There are schools maintained also by the 
Church Missionary iSociety, by the Wesleyan, the 
American, and the Baptist Missionary l:^ieties, 
besides a number of private and some regimental 
schools. 

Antiquities^ History ^ Ac. — The Singhalese annals 
contain a historical record of events for twenty-four 
centuries; and their authenticity, as regards descrip- 
tions of ancient towns and buildings, and other works 
of art, is established by existing ruins, proving that 
the island had been, at a remote period, inhabited by 
a powerful and numerous people. The ancient capital 
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Anuradhapura and its neighbourhood contain many 
interesting and splendid relics of the ancient Singh- 
aleee civilisation. Chosen as the capital in B.O. 487, 
it received, fully a century later, various relics of 
Gautama Buddha, and to contain these as well as 
other sacred articles many temples were erected In 
the first century of our era the city occupied an area 
of 266 square miles, inclosed by 64 miles of walls. 
A remnant of the celebrated bo-tree, said to have 
sprung from that under which Gautama sat at the 
time when he became a Buddha, is still seen inclosed 
in the court of a temple. Here, too, is the so-called 
Brasen Palace, originally built in B.o. 142, and con- 
sisting of 40 rows of 40 pillars each. Dagobas, or 
shrines containing relics of Buddha, are very nume- 
rous. They are of brick, incrusted with a special 
preparation which takes on a fine white polish. One 
of the finest of these monuments is the Ruwanwelli- 
saye, built about b.o. 140; but the most beautiful of 
Ceylonese dagobas is the Toopharamaya, with many 
finely-sculptured columns. Jaitawanaramaya, origi- 
nally 815 feet in height, is now 269 feet high, and, 
like most of the ruins of the island, is overgrown by 
trees and brushwood. Among the most curious and 
notable of the ancient relics which invest Anurad- 
hapura with such profound interest are the nume- 
rous tanks constructed at various dates between B.a 
200 and a.d. 800, and in the twelfth century. Some 
of these are of enormous size, and several have been 
restored and applied to their original purpose of irri- 
gation. From the eighth to the thirteenth century 
the capital was Pollan arrua, now Topare, near which 
also are found many splendid ruins, including a fine 
rock-temple. At Dambula there is a celebrated 
cave-temple, dating from the first century b.o. 

Ceylon was known to the Greeks as 2'aproh<me, 
In 543 B.O. it was conquered by Vijayo, a prince from 
the mainland of India, and for several centuries the 
island enjoyed great prosperity under the generally 
beneficent rule of his dynasty The Hindu incomers 
brought with them the civilization of their own 
country, and great part of Ceylon became covered 
with towns and villages. Several of Vijaya’s suc- 
cessors had to contend with invading Malabars, and 
these ultimately secured the sovereignty. A restora- 
tion of the line of Vijaya in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries contributed to the return of something of 
the ancient grandeur of the island. Little was known 
regarding it in Europe until 1506, when the Portu- 
guese established a regular intercourse with Ceylon, | 
being encouraged thereto by a native king. The 
Portuguese were subsequently expelled by the Dutch 
in 1658, after a stubborn struggle of twenty years' 
duration. The Dutch soon opened up an extensive 
and profitable trade with Holland, and they con- 
structed several canals to serve as means of com- 
munication between their various posts on the island. 
Their policy, however, though beneficial on the whole 
to the Singhalese as well as themselves, was essen- 
tially a selfish and exclusive one. British intercourse 
with the island began in 1768, and in 1795, owing 
to the war with France and Holland, Britain was in- 
duced to attempt an effective occupation of it. In that 
year Trincomalee, and in the following year Colombo, 
was captured; and by these victories all the Dutch 
forts were transferred to Britain. By the Peace of 
Amiens (1802) the whole coast territory was formally 
ceded. The king of Kandy, who remained in posses- 
sion of the central mountainous region, perpetrated 
such atrocities on his own people that many of their 
chiefs in 1815 entreated Britain to depose him. A 
short campaign was ended by the capture of the 
tvrant and his deportation as a prisoner to India, and 
since then the whole island has been under direct 
British rule. A serious rebellion in 1817 and minor 


ones in 1848 and 1848 have been the only breaks 
in the genenUly tranquil subsequent histoiy of the 
colony. Britisn rule has contributed very largely to 
the material advancement of the island by the con- 
struction of roads and railways, the extension of the 
Dutch canal system, the restoration of irrrigation 
tanks, the bridging of rivers, and the development 
of its great natural resources. Two important events 
in its modern history have been the rise and decline 
of coffee-planting (say from 1887 onwards), and the 
substitution of tea- planting (from about 1878) in its 
place. The decline of coffee -planting, as is well 
known, has been caused by a leaf-fungus. The 
planting of cinchona, cacao, and rubber trees has 
also helped to add to the resources of Ceylon in 
recent times. 

The principal towns of the island are Colombo, 
Trincomalee, Kandy, Galle, Jaffna, and Kome- 
galle, the capitals of the provinces in which they 
are respectively situated. 

CEYLON MOSS. See Agab-agar. 

CHABASITE, or Chabazitb, is a zeolitio mineral 
of tolerably wide distribution. It contains water, 
silica, alumina, lime, and sometimes potash or soda. 
It crystallizes in colourless transparent rhombohedra 
and in derived forms, and is soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. The mineral is found near Kilmalcolm, and 
in Skye and others of the Western Islands, at the 
Giant’s Causeway, in Iceland, in France, and else- 
where. 

CHABERT DE COGOLIN, Joseph Bernard, 
Marquis of, French geographer, was born at Toulon, 
Feb. 28, 1724, and entered the marines as a cadet in 
1741. In 1750 he sailed to the North American 
coast, and on his return published the result of his 
observations in an astronomical and hydrographical 
work, entitled Voyage sur les C6tes de TAm^rique 
Septentrionale (Paris, 1753). In 1758 he was chosen 
a member of the Academy. In the American war 
Chabert distinguished himself so highly that in 1781 
he was made commander of a squadron. In 1792 he 
WM made vioe-admiraL During the same year the 
revolution drove him to England, where he was 
received by Dr. Maskelyne. In 1800 he lost his 
sight in consequence of his intense application to 
rtudy, and in 1802 returned to Paris, where Bona- 
parte assigned him a pension. In 1804 he was 
appointed a member of the Bureau des Longitudes, 
and in 1805 he presented to it a map of Greece and 
a description of the coasts of that country. He died 
December 1, 1805, of a pulmonary affection. 

CHABLAIS, a district of France, in Savoy, 
south of the Lake of Geneva. Chablais at one time 
formed part of the Kingdom of Burgundy, but in 
the eleventh century came into the possession of the 
Counts of Savoy. In 1 860 it was ceded to France, 
along with the rest of Savoy, by Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Sardinia. It now forms the arrondissement 
of Thonon (its ancient capital), in the department of 
Haute-Savoie. 

CHABLIS, a town of France, department of 
Yonne, on the left bank of the Serein, 11 miles E. of 
Auxerre. It stands in the midst of vineyards, which 
produce the celebrated white wine known by its 
name. The annual product is about 200,000 hecto- 
litres, or about 4,400,000 gallons, but the quantity 
sold over the world as Chablis is much greater. Pop. 
2400. 

CHABOT, Fban^ois, one of the wildest Jacobins 
of the French revolution, was bom about 1757, and in 
early life entered the Capuchin order. The treatises 
of casuistiy which he perused in order to prepare 
him for the confessional are said to have corrupted 
his morals, and on the suppression of the mona- 
steries, though he still professed to be a priest, 
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lie g»Te Unuelf up to the most ecendaloue ezoeMee. 
The Bidiop of Bloii nominated him hii vioar-gene* 
ral, and euooeeded in gettiinff him dioeen deputy to 
the naticmal oonvention for &e dmartment of Lo^ 
et-Cher. In this capacity he displayed the bitterest 
animosity against the king and his ministers, and all 
deputies friendly to moderate courses; and laboured 
incessantly to overturn tbe throne. Most of the hor- 
rors of that sanguinary period are attributed to him. 
On the night of the lOldi August, 1792, he preached 
in a churw of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and urged 
the most violent incitements to insuirection; though 
on the following day he is said to have saved some 
priests and the Abl^ Sicard, the celebrated teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, from the fury of the populace. 
His party, from occupying the higher seats of the 
national convention, were designated by the name of 
the Mountain, whi(^ they have since retained. The 
conversion of the cathedned of N6tre Dame into the 
Temple of Season is said to have originated with Cha- 
bot. He at last became suspected by his party, 
chiefly in consequence of his marriage with a young 
and ^autiful Austrian, and the favouritism he dis- 
played towards his two brothers-in-law, who were 
striving to enrich themselves in the general disorder. 
Along with several other deputies he was accused of 
having appropriated the effects of the former East 
India Company, and vainly tried to save himself by 
reminding Kobespierre of the services he had ren- 
dered him. When he saw that he was lost he swal- 
lowed poison, but suffered such excruciating pains 
that he took an antidote to remove them. Three 
days after, on the 5th April, he was guiUotined. His 
brothers-in-law shared 1^ fate. 

CHACABUCO, a mountain and mountain pass 
of Chili, 28 miles north of Santiago, in the province 
of that name. It is celebrated as the scene of a 
decisive victory of the Kepublicans over the Koyalist 
troops on February 12, 1817. 

CH.dSEONEA, a town in Bceotia, famous as the 
scene of several celebrated battles of antiquity. An 
important battle was fought near it in B.o. 447, by 
which the Athenians lost the supremacy in Boeotia. 
A still more celebrated battle was fought B.O. 838, 
in which Philip of Macedon defeated the united 
forces of the Athenians and Boeotians, and crushed 
the liberties of Greece. A colossal sculptured lion 
was obtained by excavation on the site of this battle. 
In a third battle, fought at Chseronea, Sulla de- 
feated the generals of Mithridates, B.O. 86. 

CHAFF-CXJTTEB> an agricultural instrument for 
chopping hay or straw into half -inch lengths to be 
used as food for animals. The economical advantage 
of the chaff-cutter does not depend on rendering the 
chopped food more digestible ; but on permitting it 
to be more thoroughly mixed with the more nutri- 
tive and palatable food, and preventing the animal 
from rejecting any part of it. By the use of the 
chaff-cutter animals are therefore induced to consume 
a much huger proportion of fodder with their food, 
which not onlv improves the condition of stock, but 
saves time in feeding, thus allowing the animal more 
time for repose, which contributes either to his fatten- 
ing rapidly, or doing a lar^r proportion of work. A 
chaff-cutter consists of a Tong box to hold the ma- 
terial to be cut; an apparatus for conveying this 
material either by a continuous or intermittent pro- 
oesB along the bed 6t the box ; and an apparatus for 
cutting it off as it protrudes from the end. 

CHAFFINCH (PringOla ccelebs), a lively and 
handsome bird of the finch family, very common in 
Britain, where its haunts are (Meflv gardens and 
■hrubberies, hedgerows, plantations, ic. The male 

6 or 7 inches in lei^rth; the bill is bluish in 
ootour, black at the tip ; the forehead is black, the 
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sides of the head dull pink, the crown, nape and sides 
of the neck fine bluish lead-colour ; the throaty 
and breast on its upper part dull pink with a tings 
of rufous ; back chestnut brown, with grayish yellow 
margins to the feathers; the greater wing-oovertp 
are black at the base, broadly tipped with yellowish 
white, forming a conspicuous bar; some of the leaser 
wing-coverts are white, and others tipped with white, 
forming another bar ; the first three quills are bla^ 
with white on their margins, the rest with their bases 
and part of their inner webs white, and with pale 
yellow margins on half the outer webs ; the tail is 
slightly forked; the two middle feathers are lead- 
colour, the next ones black, the outside one on each 
side having the whole or part of the outer web white. 
The female is rather smaller than the male, and idto- 
gether duller and less attractive in colouring. The 
food of the chaffinch consists of seeds and of insects 
and their larvse. The latter are the favourite food 
of these birds, and they do good service in the de- 
struction of them ; it is mainly when the supply of 
these fails that they have recourse to seeds. They 
are also fond of the young and tender leaves of vege- 
tables, such as newly-sprung com, radishes, turnips, 
&c. The nest of the chaffinch has been universally 
remarked for its neatness and elegance. It is placed 
in various situations — sometimes in a fruit-tree in a 
garden, sometimes in a hedge, sometimes even in a 
furze bush. Its materials also vary, but they are 
generally similar in colour to the spot in which it is 
placed. The outside is usually covered with tree- 
moss and lichens, within it is lined with feathers, 
wool, or hair; and stalks of plants, grasses, roots, &a, 
are also frequently woven into it. So well is it com- 
pacted that considerable force is required to tear it 
to pieces. The eggs are four or five in number, of a 
duU bluirii-green colour, clouded with dull red. Thev 
are irregularly streaked and sjwtted with dark, dull, 
well-defined red markings. Two broods are hatched 
in the year. The song of the chaffinch is lively and 
pleasant, though there is little variety in it. Its 
common call-note has also a cheerful sound. The 
specific name of ccelebs is bestowed on the chaffinch 
from the circumstance that the females separate from 
the males in autumn and remove to a different lo- 
cality. Great flocks of the birds are seen at this 
season, some composed exclusively of males, others of 
females and perhaps also their young. 

CIIAGOS ARCHIPELAGO, a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, nearly on the same meridian as 
the Laccadives and Maldives, and probably a contin- 
uation of theuL It extends from lat. 7° 89' to 4^’ 44' 
s., and Ion. 70” 50' to 72” 50' x. The l^est, called 
Diego Garcia or Great Chagos, 100 miles B. of the 
main group, is about 12^ miles long by 6 broad, is of 
a crescent shape, and consists of a coral atoll covered 
with cocoa palms, and inclosing a lagoon which 
forms a harbour 4 miles broad. Fish abound, and 
excellent green turtle visit the shores. The islanck 
belong to Britain, and form a dependency of Mauri- 
tius. Cocoa-nut oil is the chief product. Pigs and 
poultry are! reared in abundance. Pop. 750. 

CHAGRES, a seaport of Colombia, on the M. 
coast of the Isthmus of Panama, at the mouth of a 
river of same name. It acquired some importance at 
one time as the station at which steamers landed the 
mails for the west coast of America, and has been 
frequently associated with proposed communications 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The terminus 
of the railway across the isthmus was, however, fixed 
at Aspinwall, about 8 miles n.e., and Chagres then 
greatly declined. The Panama canal route is partly 
in the bed of the Chagres river. 

CHAILLOT, formerly a village of France, on the 
right bank of the Seine. It boasts a considerable 
^ 72 
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antlqiiity, being notioed in a map ci the eleventh 
oentory. In 1659 it became a euburb of Paris, and 
received the name of Fanbouiff de la Conference, in 
monory of the conference at v^dh the Peace of the 
Pyrenees was amciuded. In 1786, when a wall of 
indoeuie was built round Paris, it was included 
within it, and has since formed part of the western 
district of Paris, near the Champs Elysdes. 

CHAIN, in surveying, is a measure consisting of 
100 links, equal to 4 rods, or 66 feet, used for mea- 
suring land. It is sometimes called Gunter’s chain, 
from its inventor. 

CHAIN. In nautical language chams are strong 
links or plaits of iron, the lower ends of which are 
bolted through a ship’s side to the timbers. They 
are on the outside, and are used to contain the 
blocks called dead-eyes, by which the shrouds of the 
ma»t8 are fastened. Where a vessel has channels 
(that is chain-wales) the chains are held away from 
the bulwarks by them. 

CHAIN -ARMOUR, coats and other pieces of 
mail, formed of hammered iron links, constituting a 
flexible garment which fitted to the person. It was 
lighter and less oppressive to the wearer than the 
heavy plates of steel of which the complete armour 
of the middle ages was composed, but did not afford 
such complete immunity, l^ing liable to be pene- 
trated by the thrust of a lance. Tunics formed of 
flat rings are foimd in plates of the eighth century, 
and these, together with leather, seem to have been 
the chief forms of defensive armour used in Euro- 
I^ean warfare until they were partly superseded by 
the steel armour of the middle ages. 

CHAIN-BRIDGE. See Beidgk. 

CHAIN-CABLE. See Cable. 

CHAIN -SHOT, two cannon-balls, or two hollow 
hemispheres, connected together by a short piece of 
chain, formerly used in naval warfare. The balls 
when discharged tended to fly apart, and the missile 
had the effect of cutting or breaking objects that 
came in contact with the chain. 

CHAIN-TIMBER, a timber of large dimensions 
placed in the middle of a building to give it strength. 

CHAIN- WALES. See Channels. 

CHAIR, an article of domestic furniture, consist- 
ing of a movable seat, with a back, for a single per- 
son. Among the Romans the woid sella was used 
generically for seats of various kinds, and had usually 
a qualificative term appended to it, as sella curvlis, 
sella halnecms. They had also specific names for 
'different kinds of seats; a seat with a back, like our 
chairs, was called cathedra. Chairs were much less 
common both with the ancients and in the middle 
ages than they are in modem times; hence, perhaps, 
the reason why chair and cathedra have both given 
their names in an allegorical sense to various dignities. 
We speak of the chair of justice, and the chairman 
•of a meeting, and cathedra is now most widely known 
by its derivative cathedral, the name still given to a 
metropolitan church. 

CHAIR OF ST. PETER, at Rome, a rehc of 
which the first known mention was made by En- 
•nodius in 500, and a feast in honour of which was in- 
stituted or restored by Paul IV. in 1558. It was 
ewsesed for public veneration W Pius IX. in 1867 
'(Woodward and Cates’ Enc. of Chronology). 

CHALCEDON, a city of ancient Bi&ynia, op- 
posite Byzantium, at the entrance of the Euxine, 
4 ibout 2 miles s. of the present site of Scutari 
Chaloedon is said to have been founded before By- 
zantium, and when the founders of the latter city 
asked advice of Apollo he recommended them to 
build epttosite the blind — that is, opposite those who 
bad neglected the superior and selected an inferior 
site. Chaloedon was a flourishing town when it I 


came into possession of the Romans, under tiie testis 
ment of Nicomedes, B.O. 74, as included in the King- 
dom of Bithynia. It was finally destroyed by ths 
Turks, by whom it was taken about 1075. At this 
place, in the autumn of 451, Mardan, tiie emperor 
of the East, held the fourth general council, for the 
purpose of destroying the ascendency of the Mono- 
physite doctrines (see Monophtsites), obtained fai 
449 by the influence of the Alexandrian patriarch 
Dioscuros at the (so called) rchher-synod at Ephesus; 
and to establish a creed of Christian faith which, 
equally remote from the Nestorian and Monophysite 
doctrines, should satisfy all parties of orthodox Chris- 
tians. The emperor’s commissioners claimed the 
lead, but were preceded by the legates of the Roman 
bishop Leo I., who had endeavoured to establish 
articles of faith without the aid of a council, but 
deemed it judicious to maintain his influence there, 
and take revenge for the excommunication prono\inced 
against him by Dioscuros. This council, which con- 
sisted of 600 bishops, mostly of the East, deposed 
Dioscuros, and after violent debates adopted into 
their articles of faith, at the instigation of the Ro- 
man legate, the tenor of a missive of Leo to Flavian, 
the former patriarch of Constantinople, directed 
against Eutyches, the founder of Monophysitism, 
besides the confessions of faith of the general coun- 
cils of Nice and Constantinople; also two synodal 
missives of the former patriarch, Cyril of Alexandria, 
condemning the Nestorian tenets. The articles of 
faith settled by them declared the mother of Jesus 
the parent of God, and established, in opposition to 
the Monophysites, the belief of two natures in Christ, 
existing without mixture or change, without division 
or separation, so that by the union of the two natures 
in one person and substance their distinction is not 
destroyed, but the characteristics of each are retained. 
Besides this creed the council promulgated thirty 
canons against the abuses of the clergy, of which 
canons the twenty-eighth conceded to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople equal rights and privileges with 
the Roman, to whom it merely gave precedence of 
rank ; and thus the matter remained, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the Roman legates. Bloody 
rebellions in Palestine and Egypt were the imme- 
diate consequences of the decrees of the council of 
ChaJcedon against Dioscuros and the Monophysites ; 
and not till after a long period of ecclesiastical con- 
tests, during which the Monophysites were entirely 
separated from the orthodox and formed a distinct 
church, did the Chalcedon formula of faith obtain the 
authority which it now has in the Catholic, Greek, 
and many Protestant Churches. 

CHALCEDONY, a mineral identical in composi- 
tion with quartz, but differing from it in always 
being uncrystallized, and existing either as botryoidal 
masses (resembling a bunch of grapes) or as veins, or 
in the hollows of rocks and minerals, into which it 
infiltrates, apparently in the soluble condition, and 
afterwards gelatinizes and solidifies. Several varieties 
go by different names in the arts. 

1. The common chalcedony has a cloudy or milky 
appearance when held between the eye and the light. 
It is semi-transparent, or only translucent in varioos 
degrees. Though sometimes nearly white its more 
common colour is gray, more or less shaded with 
blue, yellow, brown, green, &c. The surface is often 
rough or uneven. Its fracture is usually even, 
though seldom smooth. It is usually contained in 
amygdaloid rocks, porphyry, greenstone, or basalt, 
or in the cavities of these roclm. It sometimes tra- 
verses them in veins. Sometimes it occurs in metallic 
veins, also in granite and gneiss. Oberstein, in the 
pidatinate of the Rhine, is one of the best localities. 
Fine specimens are found in the islands of FaitMk 
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It la found alao In ComwuU, and In many parts of 
the United States. It receives a good poli^ and is 
nmoh used for ring-stones, seals, &c. 

2. Another of the principal varietiee is carnelian. 
The prevailing colour of this variety is red; some- 
times it has a tinge of yellow or brown, or is nearly 
white. Its colours, or their different shades, some- 
times appear in spots or stripes, or gradually pass 
into ea^ other. It is commonly semi-transparent, 
sometimes only translucent. Its geological situation 
is similar to that of common ch^cedony, which it 
often accompanies. The finest specimens, sometimes 
called oriental carnelian^ come ^m Cambay, Surat, 
&a, in India. It is obtained also from Arabia, Sibe- 
ria, Sardinia, d;c. It receives a good polish, and is 
much employed for seals, bracelets, The ancients 
often engraved on carnelian. 

3. Sa^ differs from carnelian in its colour only, 
which is reddish-yellow, or nearly orange, sometimes 
with a tinge of brown. It often appears blood-red 
by transmitted light. It is found at Deerfield, in 
Massachusetts, in greenstone. 

4. Sardonyx consists of alternate layers of white 
chalcedony and of sard. It was highly valued by 
the ancients, and is still employed for cameos. It is 
found in India and in Perthshire. 

CHALCHONDYLAS, Dbmeteius, a Greek gram- 
marian, bom at Athens about 1424, pupil of Theodore 
Gaza. On the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
he came to Italy, where he taught the Greek language, 
was invited to Florence by Lorenzo di Medici about 
1479, and proceeded afterwards on the invitation of 
Ludovico Sforza, to Milan, where he died in 1510 or 
1511. He sprei^ the study of the Greek language 
and literature in the west of Europe, and sent out 
several celebrated scholars. Among the works edited 
by him was Homer, in two vols. fol. (Florence, 1488); 
Isocrates, fob (Milsm, 1493); and Suidas, fol. (Milan, 
1499). He also compiled a Greek Grammar, which 
was long in general use as a school-book. In his 
editions of the Greek authors he was somewhat ar- 
bitrary in his emendations of the text. — His brother 
Laonioub, after witnessing the fall of Constantinople, 
followed his brother to Itiy. He is the author of a 
history of the last years of the Byzantine Empire, 
from 1297 to 1462. 

CHALCIS, a town of Greece, in the island of 
Negropont or Euboea, separated by the narrow strait 
of Euripus from the mainland, with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge that opens to let vessels through. 
The modem town is now one of the most attractive 
in Greece. Pop. (in 1896), 8661.^ Ancient Chalcis 
was one of the greatest of the Ionic cities, carried on 
a large trade, and planted numerous colonies. It gave 
its name to ^e peninsula of Chalcidice, in Thrace, in 
consequence of the numerous cities it founded there. 
It had also colonies on the coasts of Macedonia and 
Italy, in Sicily, and in the islands of the .^gean Sea. 
The government of Chalcis was, in the early period 
of its histoi^, aristocratic. The Chalcians joined the 
Boeotians in a war with Athens, in which they were 
defeated, b.o. 506, and a large number of Athenians 
took possession of the l£ui£ of the wealthy Chal- 
cians, who were called Hippobotae, feeders of horses. 
After the Persian wars Chalcis became tributary to 
Athens. The Chalcians revolted B.o. 445, idong with 
the Eubosans, but were vanquished by Pericles, who 
expelled the Hippobotae from the city and altered 
the government. Another revolt occurred b.o. 411, 
and Chalcis for a short time became ind^^dent. 
A bridge was at this time built across the Euripus, 
and fortified; a passam sufficient for a single ship 
being left in the middle. The city was soon re- 
oovered by the Athenians, and continued under their 
away until the Peloponnesian war put an end to the I 


power of Athens. It was subsequently occupied by 
the Macedonians, and after various vicissitudes feU 
imder the yoke of the Homans. Chalcis joined the 
Acheeans in their last war with Borne, when the city 
was taken and destroyed by Mummius. It was after- 
wards rebuilt, and about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era was the chief city of Euboea. It was held by 
the Venetians from 1210 to 1470, when it was taken 
by the Turks. The modem town consists of an inner 
widled town and an outer or suburban portion, the 
walls being the work of the Venetians. In the ffiner 
town the streets are narrow and the houses lofty. 
Several of the churches were formerly mosques. 

CHALD.^1A, in ancient geography, the southerly 
part of Babylonia, towards Arabia and the Pendan 
Gulf, lying w. of the mouth of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. ^e Chaldseans are supposed to have been 
at first a wandering and predatory race like the 
Arabs, who afterwards became settled, and ulti- 
mately gave their name to Babylon and the Babylo- 
nian Empire. The name Chaldsean was especially 
applied to a portion of the Babylonian Ma^ who 
were devoted to the pursuit of astronomy and magi- 
cal science. See Babylonia. 

CHALDiEAN CHRISTIANS. See Stbiabt 
Chbistianb. 

CHALDEE LANGUAGE, a form or dialect of 
the Aramean, one of the three principal varieties of 
the ancient Semitic (see Hebrew Language and 
Philology). The region called in Scripture Aram 
may be described generally as occupying the north- 
ern and north-eastern divisions of that comer of Asia 
which was the home of the Semitic languages. It 
was bounded on the N. by the Taurus range and the 
river Tigris, which latter also formed its eastern 
boundary ; on the w. by the Mediterranean and 
Mount Lebanon; and on the b. by Palestine and the 
Arabian desert. The Aramean language was very 
extensively known, not only within ^e limits above 
mentioned, but beyond them. The princes of Judea 
and Assyria were familiar with it; it was spoken in 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and even formed the 
medium of communication between the Persian court 
and its subjects in Judea and Samaria. It may also 
lay claim to a high antiquity, being probably the lan- 
guage of Abraham previous to his migration into 
Palestine, and certainly of his grand-nephew Laban. 
Unfortunately the older monuments of the language 
have perished, the Chaldee portions of Daniel and 
Ezra being the earliest specimens we possess of a 
language which had probably existed and flourished 
at least 2000 years before. There is another dialect 
of the Aramean besides the Chaldee, namely, the 
Syriac, and in this as well as in the Chaldee numer- 
ous writings are still extant, but they are all of com- 
paratively recent date. The Chaldee literature is 
usually arranged in two divisions: the Biblical Chal- 
dee, or those portions of the Old Testament which 
are written in Chaldee, namely, Daniel from ii 4 to 
vii 28; Ezra iv. 8 to vi. 18, and vii. 12-26; and Jere- 
miah X. 11; and the Chaldee of the Taigums and 
other later Jewish writings. The former is distin- 
guished by a closer approach to the Hebrew idiom, 
and is therefore considered less pure than the (yhal- 
dee of the Targum of Onkelos, the oldest and most 
valuable of the Targums. 

CHALDEB, an obsolete Scotch dry measure con- 
taining 16 bolls or 12 imperial quarters. 

CHALDBON, an English measure of 36 buBhel% 
used chiefly in measuring ooaL 

CHALEUB BAY, an extensive arm of the. sen 
in ^e Gulf of St. Lawrence, between Quebec provmce 
on the N. and New Brunswick on the 8., and about 
85 miles long by 20 broad. The French fleet wan 
here defeated by the British in 1760. 
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OHALIOB (Lfttin, €alix\ ft cap or bowl This 
feerm» originsUy signifyinff ft oosmnon drinking ves- 
•el, is now usnally applied to ft oonuniinion oup. 
CHALK. See Lime. 

CHALLENGE, to jurors, is an objection either 
to the whole panel or array, that is, the whole body 
of juiors returned, or to the poKs, that is, to the ju- 
rors individually; and it is either peremptorijt that 
is, without assigning any reason, or for cause assign- 
ed. A peremptoiy challenge is allowed to be m^e 
only by the party accused, and not by the govern- 
ment or prosecuting officer, and only in capital cases; 
and is said to be permitted on the ground that a man 
is liable to conceive a prejudice against another from 
his mere looks and appearance, for which he can give 
no reason: and such may be the case of the accused; 
and it is conceded in favour of life, that in such case 
he may exclude the juror without assigning any rea- 
Mn; and also on the ^und that, by questioning a 
iuror as to any objection to him, his prejudice may 
be thereby excited against the prisoner, who, to save 
himself from the effect of such prejudice, is permitted 
to have him rejected. The ground on which peremp- 
torr challenge is allowed supposes the prisoner’s life 
to be in danger, and he is not entitled to it if he 
pleads in bar or abatement; for the trial of these 
pleas does not decide on his life. He must, before 
making such challenge, plead *not guilty,* or some 
plea, the trial of which decides on his life. Having 
pleaded such a plea, the accused might, by the com- 
mon law, peremptorily challenge thirty-five jurors ; but 
the 22d of Henry VIII. cap. xiv. liniited the num- 
ber to twenty in felony. The regulating statute now 
in force is 6 Geo. IV. cap. 1. By the law of the 
United States a peremptory challenge of thirty-five 
jurors is allowed in tria^ for treason, and twenty in 
those cases of felony mentioned in the statute. A 
challenge of the whole panel may be made because 
the jury is ille^lly drawn or summoned, whereby it 
is not a legal jury; and a challenge of this descrip- 
tion may be made by the government as well as by 
tlie prisoner. Challenge to the polls may be made 
both in civil and criminal suits for cause, as that the 
juror is an alien, not from the proper district, not duly 
quidified as a freeholder, not of suitable t^e, &c., or is 
near aldn to one of the parties, is biased, has been 
guilty of felony, is interested, or is subject to any 
other exception, according to the common principles 
of proceec^g, or the provisions of any statute on 
the subject. In courts-martial a prisoner who objects 
to either of the judges must assign his reasons. In 
other words peremptory challenges are not allowed 
in these courts. The privilege of challenging here 
belongs equally to the prisoner and the prosecutor. 
The right of challenging the members of a court- 
martial prevails on the continent of Europe, as well 
as in England and America. 

Challenge to fight a duel is punishable in England 
with fine and imprisonment. In several of the 
United States of America this offence is subject to 
the additional punishment of ineligibility to any 
public office, either for life or for a limited term. 
Duel. 

CHALMERS, Alexander, an English journalist, 
editor, and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Aber- 
deen in 1759, and received a good classical and medi- 
cal education in that city, where his father, the 
founder of the first Aberdeen newspaper, was a 
printer. About 1777 Chalmers came to London, 
and was employed as a contributor to the St. James’ 
Chronicle, the Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Herald, and various critical magazines and reviews. 
He edited numerous editions of the English olassios, 
murticnlarly the British Essayist, forty-five vols. 
i2mo, 1808, oommenoing with the Tatler, and ending 


with the Observer, together with pefaoea, histories, 
and Diographies; again published in 1808 and 1828; 
the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, twelve vols. 8 vol 
1822; an edition of Shakspeare, with historical ana 
explanatory notes, in 1809; republished 1812 and 
1845; works of the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, with Johnson’s lives, and additional Lives 
by Chalmers, twenty-one vols. royal 8vo, 1810. The 
most important and valuable of Chalmers’ extensive 
literary labours, however, was the General Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, thirty-two vols. 8vo, 1812-17, the 
fullest body of biographical information published up 
to his time in this country, and which has rendered 
invaluable service to sulraequent compilers. Chal- 
mers was as much distinguished for painstaking ac- 
curacy as an editor, combining patient and intelli- 
gent investigation of facts with literary discrimina- 
tion, as for the industry which enabled 1^ to accom- 
plish so large an amount of work. He died in Lon- 
don, 10th December, 1834. 

CHALMERS, Gboboe, a Scottish antiquary and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom in 1742, at Fochabers, 
in Elginshire. Having studied law at Edinburgh, he 
removed to America, where he practised that profes- 
sion for upwards of ten years, till the colonies de- 
clared themselves independent. Mr. Chalmers being 
a keen loyalist, returned to Britain, where his suffer- 
ings recommended him to the government, and he 
I was in 178C appointed to the office of clerk to the 
Board of Trade. The duties of this office he con- 
tinued to execute with diligence and ability for the 
remainder of his life, a period of thirty-nine years. 

Previous to his appointment he had distinguished 
himself by various literary undertakings, particularly 
a work entitled Political Annals of the United Co- 
lonies, which appeared in 1780, in 4to, and mani- 
fested a profound knowledge of colonial history, law, 
and policy. He had also published, in 1782, an Es- 
timate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain 
during the Present and Four Preceding Reigns; and 
in 1784 Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public 
Law and Commercial Policy, arising from Amerioan 
Independence; the former work in quarto, the latter 
in octavo. After his appointment he transferred his 
attention in a great measure from political scienoe to 
literature. In 1790 he published his life of Daniri 
Defoe; in 1794 his life of Thomas Ruddiman (a very 
curious book) ; and in the course of the few subse- 
quent years various pamphlets apologizing for those^ 
himself included, who h^ believed in the authenti- 
city of the Shalupeare manuscripts forged by Mr. 
Ireland. In 1800 he edited the works of Allan Ram- 
say, with an elaborate memoir of the poet; in 1805.^ 
the works of Sir James Stewart of Coltness, also 
a life prefixed; and in 1806 the writings of Sir Dav|d 
Lindsay of the Mount, which were embellished in llks 
manner. The first volume of his Caledonia, which 
appeared in 1807, in quarto, displayed a vast extent 
of erudition and research. It professes to be an ac- 
count, historical and topographical, of North Britain, 
from the most ancient to the present times; and the 
original intention of the author was, that it should be 
completed in four volumes quarto, each containing 
nearly 1000 pages. Former historians had not pre- 
sumed to inquire any further back into Stottuh his- 
tory than the reign m Canmore, describing all before 
that time as obscurity and fable. But Chalmers 
plunged fearlessly into the preceding ages, and was 
able, by dint of incredible research, to give a pretty 
clear account of the inhabitants of the no^em part A 
the island since the Roman conquest. The hii^rical 
part of his work, which occupies the first volume, is di- 
vided into period analogous to the different races who 
predominated in the country: thus we have the Bo- 
zzum period, the Pictish period, the Scottish period 
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(between the labjxigtttion of the Piets end the intra- 
don of die Sexons under Maloolin Cenmore), and the 
Sooto-Sazon period, which ends with the accession of 
Bohert Brace. The remaining three volumes were 
destined to oontain a topompMcal and historical ac- 
count of each county, and ^e second of these com- 
pleted his task so far as the Lowlands were concern- 
ed, when death stepped in and arrested the busy pen 
of the antiquary, May 31, 1825. Chalmers left the 
remainder of his great work nearly ready for the 
press ; and it has recently been published complete, 
with numerous annotations. He dso wrote a Chrono- 
logical Account of Commerce and Coinage in Great 
Britain, which appeared in 1810. 

CHALMEKS, Thohab, D.D., an eminent divine 
of the Scottish Church, was bom on 17th March, 
1780, in the burgh of Anstruther Easter, in Fife, 
where his father was a shipowner and general mer- 
chant. He was the sixth of a family of fourteen, 
and received his first education in the parish school 
of his native place. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to the University of St. Andrews, for the pur- 
pose of studying for the church, and after passing 
through a curriculum there of seven years, was 
licensed as a preacher in July, 1799, the rule of the 
Scottish Church requiring that a licenciate shall have 
reached the age of twenty-one being dispensed with 
in his case, in virtue of the exceptional clause in fa- 
vour of those possessing * rare and singular qualities.’ 

The first two winters after being licensed were spent 
by Chalmers in Edinburgh in studying mathematics 
and ehemistiy; and the post of assistant to the profes- 
sor of mathematics at St. Andrews having become va- 
cant, he applied for and obtained the situation. In 
May, 1803, he was presented to the parish of Kilmany, 
in the k.e. of Fife, and having been dismissed from 
factious motives from his place of assistant teacher 
of mathematics, he resolved to open classes of his 
own for teaching that science in the town of St. 
Andrews. These were so successful that he com- 
menced a class of chemistry also, his lectures on and 
demonstrations in which created quite a sensation. 
About this time his views as to the obligations of a 
Ohiiftian pastor were very different from what he 
WM subsequently led to entertain, and he deemed it 
a sufficient fulfilment of these to return to Kilmany 
on the Saturday evenings, and from thence back to 
St. Andrews on the Monday mornings, devoting the 
bulk of his time to scientific pursuits. In 1804 he 
was defeated in an application for the chair of natu- 
ral philosophy at St. Andrews, and again in 1805 for 
the same chair in Edinbuigh University. An objec- 
tion made to bis candidature for the latter chair, ^that 
the vigorous prosecution of mathematical or natural 
science was incompatible with clerical duties and 
habits' occasioned liis first literary effort, entitled 
Observations on a Passage in Mr. Playfair’s Letter 
to the Lord-provost of Edinburgh relative to the Ma- 
thematical Pretensions of the Scottish Clergy. In 
1808 he published an Inquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources, the object of which 
was to show that the Berlin decree would not touch 
the real foundations of the prosperity of Britain. 

In 1812 Mr. Chalmers married Miss Grace Pratt, 
second daughter of Captain Pratt, of the 1st Royal 
Veteran Battalion. The following year his article 
on Christianity appeared in the Edinburgh Encylo- 
^dia, and shortly afterwards his review of Cuvier’s 
B^y on the Theory of the Earth, in the Christian 
Instructor, a publication conducted by Dr. Andrew 
Thomson. In this last he propounded the interpreta- 
tion oi the first verses of Genesis, afterwards adopted 
by Dr. Bucklaad, with a view to make the truths of 
fevelation and the discoveries of geological science 
iutfiuaiiize. In his lectures at St Andrews in 1803 


he had already said, *The writin|B of Moses do not 
fix the antiquity of the globe. It they fix anting 
at all, it is only the antiquity of the species.^ His 
fame as a preacher had by tl:^ time extended itself 
throughout Scotland, and a vacancy having occurred 
in the Tron Church of Glasgow, he was elected to the 
charge by a large majority of the town-oounoil, and 
inducted on 21st July, 1815. In the month of No- 
vember following he commenced his series of astrono- 
mical discoursres, in accordance with a custom ob- 
served in Glasgow, of the city ministers delivoring 
in rotation a course of sermons in the Tron Church 
on Thursdays. The effect of these was perfectly 
electrifying, and created a sensation such as no ser- 
mons had ever before produced in Glasgow. It is 
related, that when the hour of delivering them ar- 
rived, merchants and men of business would regularly 
leave their desks and proceed to the Tron Church, 
while the more liberal among them would, in addi- 
tion, grant a similar indulgence to their clerks and 
assistants. In the commencement of 1817 these dis- 
courses were published, and attained a sale of nearly 
20,000 copies by the end of the year. They raised 
their author to the position of the first preacher of 
the day, and in a visit which he shortly afterwards 
paid to London, the most distinguished literati and 
statesmen crowded to listen to the wondrous oratory 
of the Scottish divine. 

The main object which engaged Dr. Chalmers on 
his arrival in Glasgow, was the reorganizing of the 
parochial system, so as to provide a machinery by 
which the destitute and outcast might be visited and 
reclaimed, aud the young instructed in the lessons 
and duties of religion. With this view he allocated 
to each of his elders the part which they should re- 
spectively bear in carrying out this new scheme, and 
succeeded in infusing into them the same ardent ac- 
tive spirit by wliich he himself was animated. Es- 
pecial efforts were directed towards the establish- 
ment of Sabbath-schools, which in the course of two 
years had on attendance of 1200 children. Great 
exertions were also made by Dr. Chalmers to get 
new churches erected throughout Glasgow, the church 
accommodation for which comprehended scarcely a 
third of the inhabitants. In this he ultimately suc- 
ceeded, and in addition, a new parish and church (St. 
John’s) were erected and endowed expressly for him- 
self by the town-council of Glasgow. To this he was 
in 1819 transferred from the Tron. The same zeal 
and activity which had there marked his pastoral 
career, were displayed in the conduct of his new 
parish. Besides numerous Sabbath-schools, two 
large week-day schools, in which all the primary 
branches of education were taught at a low rate, were 
established on behalf of the parishioners of St. John’s. 
The fatigues, however, which such imremitting atten- 
tion to parochial affairs involved were becoming too 
much for his health, and he had now so far adjusted 
matters in his parish, that the management of the 
machine might for the future be intrusted to others. 
On the vacant chair, therefore, of moral philosophy, 
in the University of St. Andrews, being offered to 
him, he accepted it, though, as might have been ex- 
pected, a considerable disappointment was thereby 
produced in Glasgow. The date of his transfer to 
St. Andrews was November, 1823. As an instructor 
of youth, his affectionate concern for their welfare, 
independent of the mere intellectual attractions of 
his lectures, made him universally beloved by the 
students, many of whom he used to assemble at his 
house on Sunday evenings, for the purpose of reUgi- 
ous conversation and instaction. In the town of 
St. .^drews, likewise, he laboured assiduously in 
visiting the humbler classes, and promoting Uieiv 
religious and moral improvement. 
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In 1827 the divinity chair in the University of 
Edinburgh became vacant, and Dr. ChiJmers was 
unanimously elected to it by the town-council on 
Slat October. This appointment he held till the 
Disruption of the Scottish ohur^ in 1848. In 1832 
he published his Political Economy, and shortly 
afterwards appeared his contribution to the cele- 
brated Bridgewater Treatises (which see), a work On 
the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Int^eotual Constitution of Man. In 1834 he 
was elected a corresponding member of the Royal 
Institute of France; and the following year, while 
on a visit to Oxford, had the degree of D.C.L. 
conferred on him by its university. An important 
matter which now largely engaged his attention was 
the subject of church extension, which be had zeal- 
ously advocated from the days of his ministry in 
Glasgow. But Lord Melbourne's government was 
little disposed to aid the Church of Scotland on this 
occasion, and it was consequently obliged to carry 
out its scheme on the voluntary principle. The re- 
sults were satisfactory, and in 1888 Dr. Chalmers 
was enabled to state to the General Assembly that 
within the last four years there had been coUected 
about £200,000, out of which nearly 200 new 
churches had been built. 

Amid the various public movements with which 
Dr. Chalmers' name stands connected, there is none 
in which it more prominently occurs than in relation 
to the great non-intrusion movement in the Scottish 
church. (See Free Church.) Throughout the whole 
of this memorable contest, from the passing of the 
veto law by the General Assembly to the Disruption 
in 1843, he acted as the leader of the Evangelical 
party in their struggles with the civil power, and 
may be regarded as the founder of the Free Church, 
of the first assembly of which he was moderator. 
He was also the originator of the sustentation fund, 
out of which the ministers of that body are princi- 
pally supported. Having vacated at the Disruption 
his professorial chair in the Edinburgh University, he 
was appointed, on the establishment of a new college 
in connection with the Free Church, to the offices of 
principal and priraarius professor of divinity in that 
institution. Towards the end of 1844 he set on foot 
a scheme of active religious work among the inhabi- 
tants of the West Port district in Edinburgh, a 
locality notorious alike for physical squalor and 
moral degradation; and a new district church was 
opened here on 19th February, 1847. This move- 
ment was about the last public work in which Dr. 
Chalmers engaged. On 28th May of last-mentioned 
year he returned to his house at Momingside, near 
Edinburgh, from a journey to London on the sub- 
ject of national education. On the following day 
(Saturday) he was busily employed in preparing a 
report to the General Assembly of the Free Church, 
then sitting. On Sunday, the 30th, he continued in 
his usual health and spirits, and retired to rest with 
the intention of rising at an early hour to finish his 
report The next morning he did not make his ap- 
pearance, and no answer being returned on knocking, 
his room was entered, and he was discovered lying 
tranquilly in bed quite dead. He had evidently 
passed away in a moment without pain or even 
consciousness. He was interred in the Grange 
Cemetery, whither an immense assemblage of per- 
sons of all denominations accompanied his remains 
to the grave. The energy which made Chalmers 
remarkable as an orator was infused into all his 
practical undertakings; and in the social and re- 
u^ous movements which he inaugurated he has left 
his mark in the history of his country. His published 
works are very numerous, embracing sermons, trac^ 
essays, works on Political Economy, the Parochial 


System, Church Establishments^ Ac. They exhibit 
the same energy of conviction, together with a 
breadth and profundity of view, which, though 
many of his theories have not been accepted by 
other thinkers, will always make them a rich mine 
of suggestion and instruction to inquirers into the 
complicated relations of human society. Of his 
posthumous works, published by his son-in-law and 
biographer. Dr. Hanna, his Daily Scripture Read- 
ings and Sabbath Scripture Readings, the latter 
especially, are valued for their devotional feeling. 
See the Memoirs by Dr. Hanna, his son-in-law 
(1849-52, 4 vols.). 

CHALON-sur-Sa6kb (ancient CahiUmum), a 
town of France, in the department Sadne-et-Loir, 
33 miles north of Macon, at the commencement of 
the Canal du Centre, on the right bank of the 
Sadne, here crossed by a bridge of five arches, oom- 
munioating with the suburb of St. Laurent. It is 
irregularly built, and is surrounded by a wall and 
the remains of ancient fortifications. The public 
buildings include the church of St. Vincent, built in 
1886-1440, a library with 22,000 volumes, a gallery 
of painting, Ac. ChMon is the seat of a tribunal of 
first resort and of commerce, and has a communal 
college. There are foundries, dye-works, manufac- 
tories of leather, cloth, glass, &c., and a considerable 
trade in grain, flour, wines, &c. The Sa6ne becomes 
navigable for steamboats here, and there is steamer 
connection with Lyons. Caesar had grain magazines 
at ChdJon, and it became the capital of Burgundy 
under Gontran. In 1273 Edward I. of England, 
being invited to a tournament here on his return 
from Palestine, attended with 1000 men-at-arms; 
and some disputes having arisen, the English at- 
tacked the French, killed a great number, and left 
the tilting -ground strewed with the dead. This 
event is known as * the little war of Chfilon ’. The 
town suffered considerably from the civil wars of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and from the 
invasion of the allies in 1814. It was formerly 
very unhealthy, but has been much improved in this 
respect by drainage. Pop. (1896), 28,962. 

OHALONS- BUB -Marne, or Chaalons (ancient 
C<iUiUiunum)j a city of France, capital of the depart- 
ment Marne (Champagne), 94 miles east of Paris, 
with which it is connected by railway. It lies on 
the right bank of the Marne, which is here crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge of three arches, built 
in 1787. Low walls now supply the place of the 
old ramparts, the entrance being by six gates, which 
open to six main roads. The principal public build- 
ings are the cathedral, a fine edifice, restored by 
Louis XIV. after having been destroyed by fire in 
the thirteenth century; the church of Notre Dame, 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and since 
restored; the Hotel de Ville, built in 1772; the 
Hotel de la Prefecture, built in 1764, one of the 
finest buildings of the kind in France; public library, 
containing 30,000 volumes; museum, hospital, poor- 
house, Ac. There is a fine promenade, occupying 
about eighteen acres, planted with superb elm-trees. 
Chfilons is the seat ci a bishopric, and of one of the 
schools of arts and trades, where 800 pupils are 
maintained and instructed at the public expense. 
There are manufactures of woollen and cotton goods; 
cotton mills, tanneries, Ac. Ch&lons was fortified 
and embellished by the Romans. Christianity was 
preached here about the year 250. In 451 Attiia was 
defeated before its walls. From the tenth century 
it formed a kind of independent state, governed ly 
its bishop^ till 1860, when it was united to tlm 
crown. Under its count-bishops it is said to have 
had 60,000 inhabitants. A celebrated camp was 
established by Napoleon IIL at the distance of about 
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18 milei from OhHons for the purpose of training 
the French troops. In 1870 the town was occupied 
the Germans after MaoMahon's withdrawal. 
Pop. (1896), 20,484. 

CHALYBEATE WATERS are those which con- 
tain salts of iron in sufficient quantity to give them 
a special value in the treatment of cases of anaemia, 
&C. Iron or steel waters are not the only mineral 
waters in which some form of iron is found. Indeed 
in nearly all tliis ingredient exists, but in very many 
in such small quantity, while other ingredients are 
BO conspicuous, that the character of the water can 
hardly be supposed to be affected by that metal 
There is no stated amount of iron which entitles a 
spring to be classed as chalybeate, though those 
most successfully resorted to contain from one-third 
to nine-tenths of a grain of iron, in the form of car- 
bonate, in sixteen ounces. Some springs are classed 
as iron springs which contain barely one-fifth of a 
grain in sixteen ounces of water, but they are so 
because they have been found by actual experience 
to have the beneficial effects of iron waters. What 
are called pure iron springs are those which contain 
but a few grains of dissolved solids, a salt of iron 
existing to some appreciable amount; compound iron 
springs contain moderate quantities of other salts, 
such as Epsom and Glauber’s salts, common salt, 
sulphate of lime, besides being rich in carbonic acid 
gas. The reason fur the use of iron waters is that 
iron is a necessary ingredient of the blood, and in 
certain conditions promotes the formation of blood. 
Small doses only should be employed, as excess may 
irritate tlie stomach and bowels and produce consti- 
pation. It has been found that iron springs are 
most useful in cases of poverty of blood quickly 
produced, for example, by loss of blood by bleeding 
from the nose, or from wounds, by drain occurring 
from the blood owing to diarrhoea, suppuration, and 
other profuse discharges, in cases of chlorosis in 
young girls, and in poverty of blood dependent upon 
acute disease, in which cases they materially pro- 
mote convalescence. Iron springs are also used in 
disorders of monthly illness, specially in its absence, 
in malarious conditions and poverty of blood due to 
residence in tropical countries, and in neuralgia, 
sterility, and impotency due to enfeebled conditions 
of general health. In such cases as these last the 
improvement is not so rapid, and is often best pro- 
moted by waters which, besides the iron, contain 
marked quantities of other ingredients like common 
salt. It is chiefly in the form of carbonate that the 
iron exists, and this is the best form for administra- 
tion. The presence of carbonic acid gas in the water 
keejw the carbonate of iron in solution, and when 
the water stands, a yellowish rust is deposited. Iron 
springs are used for bathing, but it is not now be- 
lieved that the iron produces any effect on the skin, 
or is absorbed from the bath. Among the chief 
chalybeate springs are two at Harrogate, called the 
Muspratt and the Tewitt, the latter pure; a pure 
one at Tunbridge Wells ; one at Booklet, near the 
salt spring of Kissingen, containing much common 
salt and carbonic acid gas; those of Antogast, 
Freiersbach, Griesbach, Petersthal, and Rippoldsau, 
in the Black Forest region, at altitudes of from 1280 
to 1886 feet; one at Orrezza, in Corsica, with much 
carbon dioxide and traces of arsenic; many at Spa; 
one at St. Moritz, Switzerland, situated at an eleva- 
tion of 5710 feet; one at Santa Catarina, Italy, 

8 miles from Bormio, at a height of 5600 feet; 
several very popular pure ones at Schwalbach in 
Nassau; one at Pyrmont, Waldeck; and cme at 
Cheltenham, with a very high proportion (*88 gr. 
in 16 Qzs.) of iron carbonate. 

OBLALTBITE, spany iron ore, the native car- j 


I bonate, is one of the most important ores of iron. It 
i occurs in rhomboidal crystals, also in botryoidal and 
globular forms, and occasionally in silky fibrous 
I masses. It varies in colour from yellow to black, and 
may be transparent or not. It is somewhat magnetic. 
The fine crystals are found in veins traversing other 
! rocks, but the mineral forms besides great rock masses 
or beds in different parts of Europe. In Britain it 
occurs pure, principally in the south-west of Eng- 
land; elsewhere it is generally mixed with clay and 
carbonaceous matter, and thus constitutes the clay- 
band and blackband ironstones. 

CHAMiEROPS, a genus of palms established by 
Linnseus, and remarkable as containing those species 
of the palm family which are found at the greatest 
distance from the equator. It is characterized by 
its flabelliform leaves, polygamous and sometimes 
dioecious flowers, and its triple monospermous drupes. 
The C, humilis is the only palm which is seen grow- 
ing in the open air in any part of Europe. It is 
confined, however, to its hottest parts, and even 
there is generally only from 4 to 6 feet in height. 
Its trunk, from 5 to 6 inches in diameter, is closely 
covered with triangular hard scales, the bases of the 
old leaves; the new leaves grow in a tuft at the top. 
Sometimes the stem does not appear at all; and the 
leaves, apparently issuing from the ground in the 
form of a large fan, have procured for the plant the 
name of the fan-palm. In hot-houses the stem at- 
tains the height of 15 feet or more. The leaves are 
used for thatch and other purposes, and they furnish 
a large quantity of fibre, which forms an article of 
commerce and yields a material that may be used 
instead of horse hair. C, Fortuneiy a species from 
North China, stands the climate of southern Eng- 
land quite well. Brazilian grass is a fibre obtain^ 
from the Chamaropt argentea, 

CHAMALARI, Ohamalhaei, or Chumalabi, one 
of the best-known though scarcely among the highest 
peaks of the Him^aya Mountains, at the western 
extremity of the boundary line between Bootan and 
Tibet. Its height is 28,944 feet. 

CHAMBER, as a technical term, has various uses. 
In several languages clumber is used to designate 
a branch of government whose members assemble 
in a common apartment . — Chamber of a carvtum, 
that part of the bore of a cannon which receives 
the powder with which it is charged . — Chamber of 
a mine, the place where the charge of powder is 
lodged that is to be used for blowing up the works. 
— Chamber of commerce, a board or association of 
persons who combine to promote the interests of the 
trade and merchandise of a city, the members being 
chosen from merchants, bankers, traders, &c. The 
oldest body of this kind is that of Marseilles, founded 
in the end of the seventeenth century, but the oldest 
British one, that of Glasgow, dates only from 1783. 
Edinburgh followed two years later, and for long held 
a leading position, but the most important British 
chamber of commerce at the present time is that of 
London, founded so lately as 1881, It has instituted 
a series of examinations in commercial subjects, and 
lectures are delivered under its auspices. Junior 
and senior commercial certificates are granted after 
examination to those who display the amount of 
knowledge required. In 1860 there was formed an 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, which holds annual meetings in London. 
It includes nearly 100 chambers. 

CHAMBERLAIN, a court officer, originally em- 
ployed, as the name indicates, either to take charge 
of the private apartments of a prinoe, or of a trea- 
sury, called in the tenth century camera, (whence the 
word chamber). The golden key, which is worn by the 
n)nLiirihftyln.inR of the European courts on two B m al l 
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golden battoDi (m well m ^ bnttono themselves, 
when the kej is omitted), indiostes also the origin 
ol the office. At present their employment (when 
their office is not merely mnninal) is to attend on the 
persons of the princes and their oonsorts. There is 
generally a chief or high diamberlain. This officer 
in Engla^ is caUed lord great chamberlam of Eng^ 
land. His office is one of great antiquity and honour, 
being ranked as the sixth great office of the English 
crown. He dresses and undresses the king before 
and after the coronation. There exists al^ a lord 


chamberlain of the household, a lord chamberlain of 
the queen’s household, &c. In fact there are almost 
as many chamberlams as chambers. 

CHAMBERS, Ephbaim, a miscellaneous writer, 
and compiler of a popular Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences. He was bom at Kendal, in Westmoreland, 
and was educated there under the father of the cele- 
brated Bishop Watson. On leaving school he was 
apprenticed to a mathematical instrument and globe 
maker in London. Here he acquired such a taste for 
the study of science, and made so much proficiency 
in it, that he not only fonned the design of compiling 
his famous Cyclopeedia, but actually wr<>te some of the 
articles for it ^hind his master’s counter. The 
first edition of this work was published in 1728, in 
two vols. folio; and Chambers was soon after chosen 
F.R.S. Two subsequent editions, in 1738 and 1739, 
appeared previously to his death, which happened 
May 15, 1740, when he was probably about sixty 
years of age. Two other editions of the work came 
out subsequently to his death, the one in 1741, the 
other (the fifth) in 1746. A French translation of 
the Cyclopaedia was the basis of the Encyclop^die of 
Diderot and D’Alembert. A revised and enlarged 
edition was brought out first by Mr. Scott and 
Dr. Hill, and afterwards, 1781-86 (in four vols. folio), 
by Dr. Rees, who latterly built up on it the work 
known by his own name. See Rees (Abraham). 

CHAIOERS, Robert, LL.D., a historical and 
misceUaneouB writer, and tiie younger of two brothers 
composing the eminent publishing firm of W. & R. 
Chambers, was bom at Peebles in 1802, and died at 
Si Andrews, March 17, 1871, aged sixty-eight. His 
father, James Chambers, was a muslin weaver, and 
along with his brother William, who was his senior 
by two years, he received his education at the parish 
school of his native town and in the High School of 
Edinburgh. As a boy, he tells us, his hands were 
filled with ^ books, not playthings;’ and his family 
having experienced an unexpected reverse of fortune, 
he became at an early age a pupil in the school of 
self-reliance, where he received a training which 
proved of vast service to him in after life. At the 
age of sixteen he got together all the books belong- 
ing to his mother and himself, their value being 
alMut £2, and commenced business as a bookseller in 
Leith Walk. His elder brother William, after his 
term of apprenticeship was over, established himself 
hi the neighbourhood as a printer. They united in 
projecting and issuing a perineal called the Kaleido- 
scope, Rooert being editor and William printer, while 
both of them undertook the part of author, but the 
neater number of pieces came from Robe’s pen. 
Iheir magazine, however, was a failure, and the last 
number was Issued on the 29th December, 1821. 
ninstrations of the Author of Waverley, a kind of 
novel, took the popular taste, and was the means of 
brini^ng its young author into good society, and 
mai^ persons of idBuenoe and dii^mment encour- 
aged him to persevere. His next book, written when 
he was only twenty years of an, was the now well- 
known Traditions of Edinburgh (1823), the printing 
of which was entirely exeentea by his brother. The 
wvitmg of this popular production was suggested to 


him during a ramble about the Old Town of Edln* 
bui|^ with Sir Walter Scott Yaxioua other works 
flowed from his pen in miiok sucoession from this 

S till 1882: — Popular Rhymes of Scotland 
; Pictures of SooUand (1827); Histories ol the 
ih Rebellions; and a life of James L He 
next edited Scottish Ballads and Songs (three vols.); 
a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen 
(four vols.); and on the 4th of February, 1882, six 
weeks before the issuing of the Penny Magazine, the 
brothers commenced their periodical ^own as Cham- 
bers’ Edinburgh Journal, which achieved an immense 
success. From this time W. & R. Chambers (at a 
later period their younger brother David was asso- 
ciated with them) united in the publishing business, 
and issued a series of works for the entertainment 
and instruction of *the peopl^ ‘free of any secta- 
rian or political bias.’ Robert Chambers contributed 
numerous essays, both pathetic and humorous, to the 
Journal, besides composing many educational works 
of a high class, including a History of the British 
Empire, a History of Scotland, and a Cydopaadia of 
English Literature. He also wrote The Domestic 
Anuals of Scotland (three vols.) ; Andent Sea-Mar- 
gins; the famous Vestiges of Creation (not originally 
acknowledged as his); The Book of Days (two vols., 
1864); and edited the Works of Robert Burns, with 
a narrative of the poet’s life interwoven (four vols.). 
The toil and research required for The Book of Days 
shattered his nervous system, and closed his forty 
years of literary labour, during which he produced 
nearly 100 volumes. In 1863 the University of 
St. Andrews conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. Dr. Chambers was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and of several other learned 
societies. 

CHAMBERSBURG, a town. United States, Penn- 
sylvania, capital of county Franklin, 82 miles s.w. of 
Harrisburg, finely situate in the valley of Conecoche- 
ague Creek, a tributary of the Potomac. The houses 
are mostly of brick or stone, and the generd appear- 
ance of the town is very prepossessing. In the en- 
virons, which are fertile and well cdtivated, blue 
limestone, freestone, and marble abound. Its trade 
is considerable, and has received an additional stim- 
ulus by the conmletion of the line of railwav frt>m 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg. Pop. (1890), 786d* 
CHAMB^RY, a town of France, capital of de- 
partment Savoie, at the conflux of two small rivers 
near the Isbre, between two mountains on the border 
of a fertile plain; pop (1896), 15,596. It is an arch- 
bishop’s see, and contains a cathedral, six hospitals, 
a castle, now the prefecture, the palace of justice, 
barracks, a covered market, a college, a museum, 
and a public library with 25,000 volumes. The old 
ramparts have been converted into public walks. In 
its vicinity are excellent baths, much frequented in 
summer. Its suburbs are large and elegant: all the 
houses have piazzas. It has considerable manufac- 
tures and distilleries ; trade in grain, silk, cattle, &o. 
Chambdry was founded about the tenth century; 
was under feudal lords till 1230, when it was ceded 
to Thomas, first Count of Savoy, who built the castl^ 
where the princes of the Wse of Savoy resided tiu 
the government was removed to Turin. The town 
was surrendered to the French in 1792, and became 
the capital of the department of Mont Blanc. It 
was restored in 1815, and ceded to France again in 
1860. 

CHAMBORD, a castle, park, and village, near 
Blois, department of Loir-et-Cher, in France. The 
splendid castle stands in the middle of a park, in- 
dosed bv walls extending 8 leagues. It contai n s 440 
rooms, thirteen large staircases, and stalls for the re- 
ception of 1200 hOTsea. It was built in the Gothic 
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ityla, l9y Ptlmfttloc^ for IVuio!b Z, «nd completed 
under Louie XIV. Here IVenoie L indulged nie in- 
dinAtion for gallantry; here the arts first sprang to 
life in Prance; and here King Stanislaus Leczinsky 
resided for nine years. In 1746 it was given by 
Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, who died there in 1760. 
The Emperor Napoleon 1. gave the domain of Oham- 
bord to Marshal Berthier. When the marshal’s 
widow offend it for sale, a company of Legitimists 
bought it in 1821, and gave it to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, son of the Duke de Berry and grandson of 
Charles X. (See Botjbbon). The Duke of Bordeaux 
was latterly known as the Comte de Chambord, and 
by the liegitimists was called Henry V. 

CHAMBEE ABDENTE (fiery caamfter). — 1. An 
apartment hung with black and lighted with tapers, 
in which the corpse of a person of distinotion is de- 
posited before the fune^ ceremonies. 2. The 

name formerly mven in France to an apartment, 
also hung with black and lighted with tapers, in 
which sentence of death, frequently by biiming, was 
pronounced on heinous offenders. Tbe name was 
afterwards more especially given to those extraor- 
dinary tribunals which, from the time of Frands I., 
directed the persecutions against the Protestants, and 
acted as a sort of inquisition. The members of the 
tribunal were named by the pope. They ferretted 
out heretios by means of a system of espionage, di- 
rected the proceedings against them, pronounced sen- 
tence, and also saw it carried into execution. A 
chamhre a/rdente was established by Louis XIV. to 
put a stop to the numerous cases of poisoning which, 
after the proceedings against the Marchioness of Brin- 
villiers, were brought before the public. Many jier- 
sons of the highest rank, among others the Marshal 
of Luxemburg and Princess Louise of Savoy, were 
brought before this court, which, however, existed 
only for two years, and ceased in 1680. The last 
exercise of its powers was the condemnation of the 
celebrated sorceress Voisin. 

CHAMELEON (Chamdeo, Daud.), a genus of 
reptiles belonging to the Saurian or liz^-like order, 
a native of parts of Asia and Africa. The v?ry 
remarkable power which these animals possess of 
changing their colour, and at pleasure producing a 
succession of rich and beautifully varied tints over 
the whole body, at a very early period called the 
attention of observers to their habits. Aristotle has 
left a very perfect description of the chameleon in 
the eleventh chapter of his second book on the his- 
tory of animals. Various poets and fabulists have 
at different periods contributed to its celebrity, and 
by inaccurate or fanciful representations have ren- 
dered it far more of a prodi^ than nature ever de- 
signed it to be. 

The akin of the chameleon is composed of a sort 
of small, scaly grains, and under ordinary circum- 
stances is of a greenicdi-gray colour. The general 
form of the body reminds one of the lizard, but the 
trunk is compressed, and the back highly ridged or 
cutting. The occiput, or posterior part of the head, 
is elevated pyramidally ; the eyes are large, project- 
ing far outwards, yet almost entirely covered over 
by the skin, except immediately opposite the pupiL 
Wbat is st^ more singular, the eyes are capable of 
moving independently of each other, taking different 
directions at the same moment. There u no visible 
external ear; the tongue is fleshy, cylindrical, and 
capable of great elongation ; the t^th are trilobate. 
The first ribs unite ^th ^e sternum, the succeeding 
with their correspondents of the opposite side, in- 
closing the abdomen in a perfect drdie. Each of the 
feot hM five toea but these are separated into two 
l^jps (one containing two and the other three toes) 
bjr the aldn, which coven them entirely to the nails. 


The tail is long, ronnd, and prehensile, or capable of 
gnuiping twin or branches to sustain the 
The lungs of the chameleon are vesioular, and so 
large that, when inflated to the utmost, the whole 
body becomes almost transparent. With the differ- 
ent degrees of inflation the surface undergoes changes 
of colour, owing to the changes of and 

shape in the pigment cells, which are distributed in 
two layers beneath the skin, the upper containing 
yellowish, the deeper containing black or dark brown 
pigment. It is scarcely possible to witness anything 
more curious or beautiful than the rapid transitions 
from hue to hue exhibited by the chameleon when 
aroused to motion. The chameleons are exceed- 
ingly slow, dull, and almost torpid. The only part 
which they move with celerity is the tongue, which, 
when extended, is as long as the body. This organ 
is clothed at its extremity with a viscid, gluey mucus, 
and is darted out for the purpose of capturing insects, 
upon which the animal sub^ts. As they feed but 
Mldom, and are frequently seen inhaling the air, to 
inflate their bodies as above mentioned, ancient ob- 
servers concluded that they fed altogether on air; 
but closer attention to their habits has shown that 
they require a diet rather more substantial. Several 
species are known, and are natives of Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Southern Asia, and the Molucca Islands. 
They pass their lives altogether upon trees, feeding 
upon small insects, for whi^ their construction shows 
them to be perfectly adapted. 

CHAMELEON MII^EAL is the name given 
to manganate of potassium, because a solution of it 
changes from green, through a succession of colours, 
to a rich purple. See Manqanesb. 

CHAMFORT, Sbbabtikn-Roch Nicolas, a liter- 
ary man, chiefly distinguished for the part he took 
in the French revolution, was bom in 1741, near Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, died in 1794. The only parent 
whom he knew was his mother, who obtained for him a 
bursary at the College des Grassins, at Paris, where 
he studied with eminent success. He made his debut 
as a litterateur under the name of Chamfort, and ob- 
tained some success as a dramatist and as a critic, 
wnich procured him a place in the French Academy, 
a pension, and a place at court. An independent and 
somewhat misanthropic spirit made hi^ however, 
in spite pf his interest, favour the revolution, of which 
he became the epigrammatist. He resigned his em- 
pbyment at court, and took the liters^ editorship of 
the Mercury. He furnished Sbyes vdui the idea and 
the title of his famous pamphlet Qu*est-oe que le Tiers- 
t, at? and forged such popular watdi-words as * Guerre 
aux chftteaux, paix aux ohaumibres’ (War to the 
casties, peace to the cottages). He was employed by 
Roland in the National Library, and published the 
first twenty-six Tableaux Historiques de la Revolu- 
tion. He found the arm of ridicule too feeble against 
the reign of terror, which he combated with the 
mot, *Sois mon frbre, ou je te tue’ (Be my brother, or I 
shall kill you). Threatened wi^ imprisonment, he 
endeavoured to blow out his brains. Though not 
immediately fatal, the wounds he inflicted on himself 
ultimately put a period to his life. His works 
have been twice published, by Ginguen4, 1796, four 
vols. 8vo, and by Auguis, five vols. 8vo, in 1824. 
His poetry has now little reputation. His best work, 
Mustapha and Zeangir, at which he laboured for 
fifteen years, exhibits him as a feeble follower of 
Racine and Voltaire. It is praised for purity of stjrle 
and mildness of sentiment; but, as a French ontio 
pungently observes, he reserved all his mildness for his 
tragedies. A collection of 1800 hon mote, under the 
title Chamfortiana, is now considered the best me- 
morial of him. Li this he appears as a man to make 
himself feared rather than loved. 
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CHAMIEK^ Fridbrio^ a popular writer of fio- 
tkm, was born in London in 1796, entered the navj 
at an early age, took part in the laat campaigns 
against the French, and distinguished himself in the 
.£nerican war of 1812. He retired in 1838 with 
the rank of captain, and living at Waltham Hill, 
acted as a justice of the peace for the counties of 
Hertford and Essex. He died in 1870. He imitated 
Ciq>tam Marryat in making his experience of a sea 
life the basis ii a series of rconantic tales. He did 
not equal Marryat in humour and imagination. He 
has, however, been credited with great fidelity to 
nature. Allan Cunningham says of his naval sketches 
that they are * truths slightly touched with the fingers 
of fiction.’ His principal works are, ITie Life of a 
Sailor (1884); Ben Brace (1836); The Arethusa 
(1886); Jack Adams (1838); Tom Bowline (1839). 
He also published a review of the scenes witnessed 
him in the revolution of 1848. 

CHAMISSO, Adelbebt db (properly Louis 
Charles Adelaide de Cbamisso de Boncourt), was bom 
at the castle of Boncourt, in Champagne, in 1781. 
When a mere boy his family were driven by the 
breaking out of the revolution to seek an asylum in 
Berlin. Here, from 1796 to 1798, he was page to 
thequeen-mother, and afterwards entered thel’nissian 
service, where he remained till 1808. On the Peace 
of Tilsit he returned with his family to France, and 
in 1810 was appointed professor in the Lyceum of 
Napoleons ville ; hut shoiHy after returned to Prussia, 
and during thra years devoted himself enthusias- 
tically to the study of natural science at Berlin. 
Count Romanzoff having in 1816 fitted out a vessel, 
under the command of Otto von Kotzebue, for the 
discovery of the north-west passage, Cbamisso accepted 
the appointment of naturalist to the expedition, and 
added greatly to his store of scientific knowledge. 
His captain’s treatment of him, however, was by no 
means courteous ; and when the account of the ex- 
pedition was published he had the mortification of 
seeing his labours represented as abortive and incor- 
rect. He afterwards took up his residence at Berlin, 
was appointed superintendent of the botanic garden, 
and received the diploma of doctor from the tmiver- 
sHy, for the collections in natural history which he 
bad presented to the museum. He died at Berlin in 
1 338. His abilities as a naturalist are displayed in 
his work De Animalibus quibusdam e Classe Ter- 
tninm Linnsei (Berlin, 1819), and his View of the 
Moat Useful and the Most Noxious Plants of North 
Germany, with Remarks on Scientific Botany. In 
1827, pwily for the purpose of rebutting the charges 
brought against bi^ by Kotzebue, he published 
Viesro and Remarks on a Voyage of Discovery, and 
Description of a Voyage round the World. Both 
woriks display great accuracy and industiy. His last 
scientific labour was a tr^ on the l^anguage of 
C^wyhee. His reputation as a naturalist has been 
somewhat eclif^d by that which he acquired as a 
poet. As early as 1804-6 he, in concert with Vam- 
hagra von E^, published a collection of poems, 
under the name of Hie Muses’ Almanac ; and in 1818 
appeared his celebrated and most original tale, Peter 
Schlemihl, which has been translated, among other 
languages, into English, and admirably illuBtrated by 
Cmikshank. His poetry is marked by vigour, cor- 
rectness, and a thorough command of the German 
languid ; but is in general of a ^oomy and terrific 
cast, a turn of mind probably foetid by the misfor- 
tunes of hsB early youth. He is the author, however, 
of several humorous pieces; and his political poems 
are distinguished by caustic, yet wholesome nullery. 
klany of his ballads and songs are masterpieces 
of their kind. He translated a selection of Ber- 
anger’s songs into German. His oolleoted works, 


with a biography and oorre^xmdenoe, were published 
by Hitzig, in six vols. (Leipm, 1886-89). 

CHAMOIS (AfUUc^ rupicapra, FalL), a wdl- 
known species of the genns antdope (wMch see), 
found only in high, mountainouB r^ons, where Hiey 
feed in small flocks or families, on the l^hest cliffs 
affording vegetation, which are almost inaoceenhle 
to man. The chamois are exceedingly shy, and have 
very acute senses, so that it is only hy great patience 
and skill that the hunter can come srdficiently near 
to shoot them. They are so swift, and leap mth so 
much vigour, and with such sureness of foot, as to 
render it impossible to overtake them in a fair chase. 

Hence the hunters of the Alps, where a few of 
this species are still found, are obliged to encounter 
the greatest perils in pursuit of this favourite game, 
and owing to the occurrence of sudden fogs, storms, 
avalanches, and various accidents, may always be 
regarded as placing their lives in great jeopardy. 
Chamois are found among the mountains of the Cau- 
casian range, and among the heights of the Hima- 
laya, in greater abundance than in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, where they are bo closely pursued. Their 
flesh is considered a very sui>erior article of food; 
but whether it is in fact much better than that of 
other «.niTna.la of the antelope or deer kind, may 
reasonably be doubted. The skin of the chamois is 
wrought into a soft pliable leather, well known by 
the name of thammoy or shammy leather. During 
the winter the chamois keeps in the caverns and hol- 
lows of the rocks. Its voice is a short, sharp whistl- 
ing. Two and sometimes three young are produced 
at a birth. (See plate at TTngulata.) 

The chamois Is about 8 Feet in length, and 2 feet 
high ; its head resembles that of the domestic goat, 
but the nostrils are less, and the upper lip not so 
prominent. It has no muzzle nor beard, llie horns 
are 6 or 7 inches long, round, almost smooth, at first 
straight and jHjrpendicular, and suddenly terminat- 
ing in a hook directed backwards and slightly down- 
wards. ’There is no tear-pit, nor are there cutaneous 
appendages or glands in front of the lower part of 
the neck. The skin is clothed with two sorts of hair 
— a very abundant and brownish woolly, and a dry 
and frangible silky hair, varying with the seasons, 
upon the body exclusively, of a rather deep-brown 
in winter, of a brown fawn colour in summer, and 
slightly gray in the spring. Both sorts of hair are 
gray at the base throughout the year. The head is 
of a pale yellow colour, excepting a black-brown 
band, which commences near the nose, and ends at 
the base of the horns and ears, after surrounding the 
eyes. The tail is black. The inside of the thighs 
and the ears are white. The hoofs are concave be- 
neath, and terminate by a projecting edge, especially 
on the outside. The female closely resembles the 
male, except that she is much smaller. The kids are 
of a deep yellowish colour, having the under jaw, 
both sides of the head, and the throat white. There 
is a black band beginning at the comer of the mouth 
on each cheek, Burrounding the eye, and ending on 
the forehead, without meeting the hkad of the other 
side ; end of the tail black ; thighs white ; a dorsal 
line, crossed by a transverse one, upon the shoulders. 

CHAMOMILE. See Camomile. 

CHAMOND (St.), a town of France, department 
Loire, 6 miles n.b. St. Etienne, at the confluence of 
the Gier and Janon, and on the railway from St 
Etienne to Lyons. It is well built, has a handsome 
parish church, a promenade, public baths, communal 
college, and a consulting chamber of manufacturee. 
The old castle on the side of a Bteex> hill, and now in 
a ruinous condition, presented the singularity of a 
belfrey below a ohu^, and a church bdow a me^ 
dow, round which a carriage oonld be drivetn. A hill 
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in the vioinity furnishes excellent building stone 
from its summit, while the base is a mass of coal, 
in which extensive mines are worked. This is a 
thriving manufacturing town, carrying on three 
special branches of industry, namely, milling silk, 
the manufacture of nails of all kinds, and the fabri- 
cation of braid and similar articles. There are also 
dye-works, bleaching grounds, foundries, forges, steel- 
works, and furnaces, and various other industrial 
establishments here or in the neighbourhood. There 
are the remains of an aqueduct, which conveyed the 
waters of the Janon to Lyons. Pop. (1896), 14,427. 

CHAMONIX, or Ohamouni, a celebrat^ valley 
of France, in the department of Haute-Savoie, dis- 
trict Faucigny, in the Pennine Alps, fully 3000 feet 
above sea-leveL It is about 12 miles long, and only 
about half a mile wide; lies B.w. to N.E., its £. side 
formed by Mont Blanc and other lofty mountains of 
the same range, and its w. by Mont Br^vent and the 
Aiguilles Bouges. It is traversed in its whole extent 
by the Arve, which leaves the valley by a narrow 
gorge at the B.w. end, through which also passes, 
high above the river, the highway to Sallanches and 
Geneva. At its N. end the valley communicates 
with Canton Valais by two roads and a bridle-path, 
the latter crossing the Col de Balme; and it may 
also be left by other passes, as the Col du Geant, but 
they are difficult and dangerous, and only suited fur 
practised and daring pedestrians. The mountains on 
the w. side of the valley, though attaining a height 
of 8500 feet above sea-level, are not covered with 
snow in summer; but those on the E. side, in the 
range of Mont Blanc, being from 10,000 to upwards 
of 16,000 feet high, are always snow-clad, excepting 
where the peaks are too perpendicular for snow to 
lie. From the snowy range alone, of course, proceed 
those remarkable features of the valley, the glaciers, 
some of which approach close to the cultivated fields. 
They are very numerous, and of different sizes; but 
the two most important are the Glacier des Bossons 
and the Mer-de-glace, the latter one of the largest 
glaciers in the Alps. From its lower extremity, 
called the Glacier des Bois, the meltings of the 
glacier flow off, in greater or less volume according 
to the season of the year, from under a naturally- 
formed ice-arch, the source of the Arveyron, the 
name given to the stream thus formed, which is an 
affluent of the Arve. The lower slopes of the moun- 
tains are covered with timber, through which is fre- 
quently to be seen the devastating course taken by 
the avalanche. The soil is not fertile, but it is assidu- 
ously cultivated; and the inhabitant, who are gath- 
ered together in numerous villages, of which Cha- 
monix or Le Prieur^ is the chief, raise barley, oats, 
spelt, flax, potatoes, &c., rear cattle, and keep bees, 
from which most excellent honey is obtained, and a 
considerable quantity exported. During the winter, 
yams, cloths, hats, and implements are made, and many 
fanciful articles of wood are carved. All the valley 
is famous for its scenery, which was first brought 
under public notice by Windham and Pococke, two 
Englishmen who visited it in 1 741. It presents various 
points from which the whole mass of Mont Blanc may 
be seen at one view. Pop. 5000. The village of Cha- 
monix, 89 miles X.B.E. of Geneva, originated in a 
Benediotine priory founded about 1090. It has several 
hotels, and is supported mainly by visitors to the 
scenery of the valley. The ascent of Mont Blanc is 
most commonly made from this village. There is a 
monument to Be Saussure, who did much to bring 
the valley before the notice of travellers. Pop. 2485. 

CHAMPAGNE, an ancient province of France, 
which before the revolution formed one of the twelve 
great military governments of the kingdom. The 
name Champagne, formerly Champaigne, is derived 


from the vast plains (Latin, campus, a plain) which 
occupy the territory. Champagne was bounded on 
the N. by Hainaut and the bishopric of Li4ge; on 
the B. by the duchy of Luxembourg and Lorraine; 
on the s. by Franche-Comt4 and Burgundy; and on 
the w. by L’Orleanais, LTsle de France, and Picardie. 
It forms at present the departments of the Marne, 
Haute Marne, Aube, Ardennes, and part of those of 
the Yonne, the Aisne, Seine-et-Mame, and Meuse. 
The land is fertile, and produces the celebrated wine 
called after its name; also much grain and pasturage. 
Troyes was the capital. See next article. 

CHAMPAGNE is a French wine which is made 
chiefly in the department of the Marne, in the former 
province of Champagne. It is commonly divided into 
river and mountain wines {virui de la riviere de Marne, 
and vim de la montagne de liheims), the former being 
for the most part white, the latter red. Not all 
of these wines are sparkling or frothing, though by 
the name champagne is generally understood such 
wine as has been subjected to an imperfect fermen- 
tation, and contains a quantity of carbonic acid gas, 
generated during the insensible fermentation in the 
bottle, this gas being disengaged on removing the 
pressure by which it was detained in solution. The 
briskest wines are not always the best; they are, of 
course, the most defective in true vinous quality, 
and the small portion of alcohol which they contain 
immediately escapes from the froth as it rises on the 
surface, carrying with it the aroma, and leaving the 
liquor that remains in the glass nearly vajnd. Hence 
the still or the creaming or slightly sparkling Cham- 
pagne wines {vim crimanU or demi-mounenz) are 
more highly valued by connoisseurs, and fetch greater 
prices than the full-frotliing wines {vine grand-mom- 
seux). By icing these wines before they are used the 
tendency to effervesce is in some degree repressed; 
but when they are kept cool this precaution is unne- 
cessary. In general, it may bo observed that the 
vineyards on the banks of the Marne supply the 
choicest wines, and that the quality degenerates in 
proportion as they recede from the river. Among 
the white wines of Champagne, the first rank is gener- 
ally assigned to those of Sillery, the produce of the 
vineyards of Verzenay, Mailli, liaumont, &c. Of the 
Bheims mountain wines those of Verzi, Verzenay, 
Mailli, Bouzy, and St. Basle are most esteemed; but 
the Clos St. Thierry furnishes perhaps the finest red 
champagne. The soil of the principal vineyards 
throughout Champagne is composed of a loose marl, 
resting on chalk, and sometimes mixed with flints. 
For the manufacture of the white champagne wines 
black grapes are now generally used. In makix^ the 
red wines the grapes are trodden before they are intro- 
duced into the vat. Champagne, when well made, 
and placed in cool cellars, will retain its good quali- 
ties from ten to twenty years. 

CHAMPAK {Michelia ckampaca), an East Indian 
tree of the natural order Magnoliacece. It has large 
axillary flowers of a deep yellow colour, and very 
fragrant. The tree is sacred to Krishna, and the 
women of India adorn their hair with its blossoms. 
The bark has tonic properties. 

CHAMP AKTY, or Champerty (I^tin, cam^ 
partUio, a division of lands), in law, is a bargain 
w'ith the plaintiff or defendant in any suit to have 
part of the land, debt, or other thing sued for, if the 
party that undertakes the suit prevails therein, the 
champertor carrying on the party’s suit at his own 
expense. It is a species of maintenance, and is held 
to be illegal both in courts of common law and 
equity. See Maintenance. 

CHAMP CLOS (French, a closed -in field or 
area), formerly a place set apart for combats be- 
tween those who wished to determine, in that man- 
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ner, etther m lAwialt or dlipate of honour. This 
name was also given to the plaoe set apart for tour- 
naments. 

CHAMP-DE-MARS and CHAMP-DE-MAI. 
The Campui MaHiut was a large field on the Tiber, 
in ancient Borne, near the modem Ponte MoUe. 
After the expulsion of the last king, who was the 
owner, it was oonseorated to Mars, and served the 
Roman youth for a place of military exercise. The 
people used to assemble there for the election of ma- 
gistrates, and the place was adorned with splendid 
buildings and rows of pillars. At a short (Stance 
appear^ the tomb of Augustus and the Pantheon, 
now the iforta Rotimda, When the Franks had 
conquered the Gauls in 486 they held their public 
assemblies, according to the German custom, in the 
open air. In the fif& and succeeding centuries these 
assemblies were caUed, from the time of meeting, 
Champs-de-Mars. In the eighth century they were 
transferred by Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, to 
the mouth of May, and called the Champs-de-Mai; 
but the plain where the FraJikish kings annually re- 
viewed the army had the name of die Champ-de- 
Mars, or the Campus Martins. At the Champs-de- 
Mai the king was present with the members of his 
court, the bidiops, the nobles, and the people. The 
latter, however, long neglected the privilege of at- 
tendimce, and were at length deprived of it. All 
questions relating to pubHc affairs, such as war, 
peace, the enactment of laws, were decided by the 
majority. These assemblies were held irregularly 
under die Merovingians, but became more frequent 
and systematic under the first Carlovingians. Pepin 
called together only the nobility and the clergy; but 
Charlemagne ordered that every count should bring 
with him thirteen assessors, or the same number of 
the most respectable men within his jurisdiction, to 
represent the people in the general assembly. The 
firat descendants of Capet departed from this usage; 
but Philip rV., who reigned from 1285 to 1314, re- 
stored the third estate by calling together delegates 
from the cities. 

The modem Champ- de-Mars in Paris is an exten- 
sive area) which originally formed a place of exercise 
for the young men in the military school (J^cole Mili- 
taire), and subsequently has been the scene of various 
public festivals and great gatherings of people. It 
was also the site of the international expositions of 
1867| 1878, and 1889. Louis XVI. and his family 
took part here, in 1790, in the great fSte de la fidd- 
ration^ in which the king swore to defend the new 
constitution, so soon to be succeeded by scenes of 
tumult and bloodshed. A second f4d4rution was 
held here in 1792, but distrust and disunion had 
already begun to take the place of enthusiasuL In 
1815 Napoleon selected the Champ-de-Mars for the 
scene of a general assembly of Uie French people 
with deputies. He determined, after his return from 
Elbi^ to lay before the representatives of the nation 
the articles of a supplementary constitution, called 
the Acte addUionrulf which he had drawn up in the 
twm of the Frankish capitularies, and thus, by an 
hnposing show, to establii^ the legality of his second 
accession to the throne. This meeting was held 
June 1, 1815. After a solemn mass, Dubois, one of 
the 500 deputies from the central committees of the 
electoral colleges, read an address expressive of the 
allegiance of the French people to the government of 
Napoleon. The high chancellor then made known 
the assent of the people to the proposed supplement 
to the constitution. Although no deputies appeared 
&om forty of the departments, the herald announced 
that the Acte was accepted by the French nation. 
Accordingly Napoleon signed it, and declared in a 
speech b^ore the assembly that he enjoyed his die- 


tinctioa as an emperor, a consul, a soldier, in fine, 
that he received everything from the people. He 
then swore to observe the mndamental laws of the 
empire, and to enforce their observanoe. The whole 
assembly, consisting of about 20,000 persons, re- 
peated the oath. Then a Te Deum was ohantecL 
and Napoleon distributed the eagles to the national 
guards, and the sea and land forces, who were drawn 
up around him in the form of squadrons and battal- 
ions. Inclusive of 27,000 national guards, the whole 
number amounted to 50,000 men. After this festival, 
which partook of a political, religious, and military 
character, Napoleon assembled the chamber of peers, 
and of the deputies of the people. Three weeks 
after the commencement of the session the chamber 
received the abdication of the emperor. 

CHAMPEAUX, Guillaume db, a scholastic 
philosopher, so called from the village of Champeaux 
in Brie, near Melun, where he was bom about the 
middle of the eleventh century. He died in 1121. 
He studied at Paris under Anselme, De Laon, and 
Man^golde, and afterwards himself opened a school 
there, in which he had numerous pupils. The schools 
opened by De Laon and Champeaux are regarded by 
Pasquier as the origin of the University of Paris. 
Among the pupils of Champeaux were Robert de 
Bethune, one of the most distinguished prelates of 
the age, and the still more famous Abelard. He 
defended the doctrine of realism against the nomi- 
nalism of Abelard; but it is only in the works of 
Abelard that any record of their contention remains. 
Champeaux has left a treatise on the origin of the 
soul, De Origine Animas, in which he examines the 
question how children dying without baptism are 
justly damned, which he concludes by referring to 
the unfathomable judgments of God. The only other 
work of his which has been printed is Moralia 
Abbreviata. He founded in 1113 the abbey of St. 
Victor. 

CHAMPION. In the radest state of society men 
revenge their own wrongs without restraint. The 
first step commonly made towards a better state of 
things in the rude beginnings of political society is to 
con^e this right within certain bounds, and ail<w it 
to be exercised only with certain formalities. This 
was done by the feudal institutions of Europe, 
which recognized in many circumstances, under the 
sanction of the church itself, the right of private 
combat. In some countries, however, particularly in 
England, the legal recognition of the right of combat 
had this injurious effect, that the practice became so 
settled as to be allowed to continue, even after more 
rational ideas had grown up on the subject of the 
administration of justice, llie combat, after it had 
become a common means of settling disputes, was 
not always waged by the contending parties. This 
was the case, indeed, in appeals of felony, and if the 
heir, either from sex or age, was incapable of waging 
his hattlCf as it was called, the question was left to 
a more rational mode of settlement. But in the 
writ of right, the last and most solemn decision 
respecting re^ property, the tenant was required to 
produce his champion, who threw down ms glove 
as a challenge to the champion of the demandant, 
and the latter, by takin|f it up, accepted the challenge. 
The laws authorizing judicial combat, though fallra 
into disuse, continued to disgrace the English statute- 
book till 1819 (see Appeal). Even the i%ht to the 
English crown was in some denee put in issue by 
appeal to judicial combat; ana the appearance A 
a tampion offering battle to any one wno gainsay 
the right of the king to the crown was till recently 
a part of the ceremonial of an English coronation. 

CHAMPLAIN, Lakjb of, a li^e of ocnsiderahle 
extent, chiefly in the XJnit^ States, between the 
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states of New York and Vermont, but having the 
north end of it within the Canadian boundary, in 
the province of Quebec; extreme length, north to 
fioutn, about 125 miles; breadth, from half a mile 
to 15 miles; area, about 600 square miles; 90 feet 
above the level of the sea. It was discovered in 
1609 by Samuel Champlain, governor of Canada 
(see next article), whence its name; it is navi* 
gated by steamboats and other vessels, and is deep 
enough for ships of the largest class. Its waters are 
carried northwards to the St. Lawrence by the river 
Kichelieu or Sorel, which, in conjunction with the 
Chambly Canal, affords navigation for large vessels, 
and forms a well-frequented line of communica- 
tion. The south end of the lake is connected by a 
canal with the Hudson Biver, lake Champlain thus 
affording water communication between the St. Law- 
rence a few miles below Montreal and the Atlantic 
at New York. Upwards of fifty islands are scattered 
over its surface; and it receives numerous streams, 
none of which are very important. The scenery 
along its sides is picturesque. It abounds in salmon, 
shad, pike, and other fish; in winter it is usually 
quite frozen over, and is passable on the ice. The 
^ef port on its banks is Burlington. 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel, a Prench naval officer 
and maritime explorer, was bom at Brouage about 
1570; died in 1635. His exploits in the maritime 
war against Spain in 1595 attracted the attention of 
Henry IV., who commissioned him in 1 603 to found 
establishments in North America. He sailed from 
Honfleur, and ascended the St. Lawrence to the 
point where Cartier had stopped in 1585. In a 
second e^^dition (1604-7) he visited the coasts of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia). In a third voyage (1608) he 
founded the town of Quebec, and explored Li^es 
Ontario and Champlain, to Ihe latter of which he 
gave his name. In 1620 he was appointed governor 
of Canada, with the title of lieutenant-general to 
Marshal Montmorency, who was named Vice-admiral 
of New France. He i^ated the natives with bene- 
volence, and endeavoured to civilize them. He was 
compelled to surrender Quebec, which he had forti- 
fied, to the English in 1627, when he returned to 
France, but recovered his command at the peace in 
1 629. The best edition of the Yoya^ea de Champlain 
is that of 1640, in 4to. 

CHAMPOLLION, Jean PRANqois, le Jbune, 
celebrated for his discoveries in the department of 
Egyj)tian hierogly})hic8, was bora at Figeac, depart- 
ment of Lot, in 1790. He was educated partly at 
home, partly under his brother at Grenoble, and at 
an early age devoted himself to the study of Hebrew, 
Arabic, Coptic, &c. In 1807 he read a paper before 
the Academy of Grenoble on the ancient Egyptian 
geographical names, which he endeavoured to explain 
by Uie Coptic. He then went to Paris, where he con- 
tinued his oriental studies, paying particular atten- 
tion to the Coptic, and endeavouring through it to 
find the key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. In 1809 
he became professor of history at Grenoble, but soon 
I'otired from this post and went to Paris, where he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the study of 
Eg^tian antiquities. Assisted by the trilingual in- 
scription of the Bosetta stone (which see), and also 
by the suggestions which had been thrown out by 
I)r, Thomas Young, he at length discovered the key 
to the graphic system of the Egyptians, the three 
elemente of which — figurative, ideographic, and al- 
phabetio — ^he expounded before the Institute in a 
>^es of memoirs in 1823. These were published in 
1824 at the expense of the state, under the t^e of 
Prdols du Syst^e hidroglyphique des andens Egyp- 
tiens. In 1824 he went to Italy, and investigated 
the odleotioiiji of papyri and other Egyptian anti- 


pities in the prindpal dties there. In 1826 Charles 

*PP^ted him to superintend Uie new department 
of Egyptian antiquities in the museum of the Louvret 
In 1828 M. Champollion went as director of a sden- 
tific expedition to Egypt, at the expense of the king. 
He was admitted a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1830. In 1881 the chair of Egyptian 
archaeology was created for him in the College de 
Fran^. He died at Paris in March, 1882. His 
pmdpal works are his Grammaire ^fegyptien, and 
Uictionnaire hi4roglyphique, both published after his 
death. They are indispensable to the student of 
hieroglyphics. 

CHAMPOLLION -FIGEAC, Jacques Joseph, 
the elder brother of the preceding, was bora at Figeac 
(department Lot) in 1778. He completed his studies 
at Grenoble, published his first archaeological memoirs 
in 1808, and was named successively Hbrarian of 
Grenoble, professor of Greek literature, secretary and 
dean of the Faculty of Letters of the same town. 
He took an active part in everything connected with 
science and letters in the department of the Isbre, 
and contributed powerfully, iJong with M. Bertriat- 
Saint-Prix, to give a strong impulsion to historical 
labours in the Dauphiny. He himself composed a 
variety of works relative to this province. He acted 
as secretary to Napoleon in drawing up under his in- 
struction the account of his memorable passage from 
Elba to Grenoble. In 1828 a place was made for 
him as keeper of the manuscripts in the royal library, 
and shortly afterwards he was installed in the chair 
of paleography in the ^ifecole des Charts. He was 
deprived of &eBe emplo 3 niients in 1848, but re- 
stored by the president of the republic in the fol- 
lowing year. He was made an officer of the Legion 
of Honour in 1866; died 9th May, 1867. His prin- 
cipal works are: Antiquit^s de Grenoble, 1807; 
Pal^ographie Universelle; Annales des Lagides, 1819; 
Traite 414mentaire d’Arah4ologie, 1843; l^criture 
d4motique 6gyptienne, 1843; L’^gypte Ancienne, 
1850; besides several other interestmg works on 
oriental history, and on the language and antiquities 
of the department of the Ishre. 

CHANCE. See Probability. 

CHANCEL is that part of the choir of a church, 
between the altar or communion-table and the rail 
that incloses it, where the minister is placed at the 
celebration of the communion. 

CHANCELLOB, an officer supposed to have been 
originally a notary or scribe, under the emperors, and 
named canceUariuSf because he sat behind a lattice, 
called, in Latin, cancelli, to avoid being crowded by 
the people. There are, however, other derivations 
of this title. Whatever may have been its origin, 
the office and name of chanrellor were undoubtedly 
known at the court of the Boman emperors, where 
the title seems to have signified, originally, a chief 
scribe or secretary, who was afterwards invested with 
several judicial powers, and with superintendence 
over the other officers of the empire. From the 
Boman Empire the title and office passed to the 
Boman Church, and hence every bishop has to this 
day his chancellor, the principal judge of his consis- 
tory. When the modern kingdoms of Europe were 
established upon the ruins of the empire, almcst ev^ 
state preserved its chancellor, with different jurisdic- 
tions and dignities, according to their different consti- 
tutions. In all, he seems to have had the supervision 
of all charters, letters, and such other public instru- 
ments of the crown as were authenticated in the most 
solemn manner, and therefore, when seals came into 
use, he had always the custody of the king's great 
seal This officer has now great authority in all the 
oountries of Europe. 

The Lord Uigh-chaneeUor of Cheat Britain {origin- 
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ally of England) ii the fint judicial officer of the 
crown, and exercises an extensive jurisdiction as 
head of the Supreme Oourt of Judicature recently 
established. He ranks as first lay person of the 
state after the blood-royal He is always one of 
the commissioners appointed to represent the sove- 
reign in opening and closing Parliament or giving 
the royal assent to bills. He is created by the 
delivery of the great seal into his custody. In like 
manner the act of taking away the seal by the sove- 
reign formally determines his office. He is a cabinet 
minister and a privy-councillor in virtue of his office, 
is speaker of the House of Lords by prescription, 
and vacates his office with the ministry which appoints 
him. Hehasasalary of £10,000. He has the appoint- 
ment of all justices of the peace in the kingdom, is 
visitor, in the king’s right, of all royal foundations, 
and patron of all crown livings under the value of 
twenty marks in the king’s books. The office having 
in early times been always filled by ecclesiastics (for 
no others were then capable of an employment requir- 
ing so much writing) he became keeper of the king’s 
conscience; and, by special appointment, he now exer- 
cises a general superintendence as guardian over all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, though these latter powers 
are not necessarily attendant on his office, as Black- 
stone seems to have imagined, but can be delegated 
by the crown to any other judicial officer, as in fact 
they were delegated even as late as the reign of James 
I., when the seals were held by Dr. Williams, then 
dean of Westminster, and afterwards bishop of Lincoln. 
The great seal has been not unfrequently put in 
commission, and was last so on the resignation of 
Lord Thurlow in the year 1793. One vice-chancellor 
was appointed to preside in the courts of equity by 
Act 63 George III. cap. xxiv., and two by Act 6 Viet, 
cap. V. sec. 19. The two last-mentioned were at first 
subordinate vice-chancellors, but they were afterwards 
all made of equal rank. They sat in separate courts, 
and an appeal lay from their decisions to the lord- 
chancellor. They latterly sat in the chancery 
division of the Supreme Court of Judicature. See 
Chanobrt and Supremb Court op Judicature. 

OhanceUorc of Ireland and Scotland, — There is a 
Lord High-chancellor of Ireland, who is the head of 
the judicial bench, with a salary of £8000. He is 
not a member of the British ministry. The chancel- 
lorship of Scotland was abolished at the union. The 
Scottish chancellor had no independent jurisdiction 
in equity, as there has never been a separate court of 
equity in Scotland; but he presided in Parliament, 
and was head of all the courts of judicature, and of 
the Scottish office of chanceiy, in which all charters 
and other writs appointed to pass the great seal were 
recorded. This office still exists under a director of 
chanceiy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the principal 
finance minister of the government, and as all ques- 
tions of supply originate in the House of Commons, 
a peer cannot be conveniently appointed to this office. 
When the first lord-commissioner of the treasury is a 
commoner, the two offices have sometimes been united. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster presides 
in the oourt of the duchy chamber, to decide questions 
relating to lands holden of the king, as Duke of Lan- 
caster; but it does not appear that this is a court of 
record. The chancellorship is generally bestowed 
during pleasure, though there are two instances of its 
being granted for life; the last being that of the cele- 
brated Lord Ashburton. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster is a cabinet minister. 

The ChanceUar of a university is an official at the 
head of the university, generally a man of rank, 
whose duties are more or less nominal, but who is 
x^arded as conferring the degrees. At Oxford his 


duties are almost entirely discharged by the vice- 
chancellor; the chanceUor’s own acts being limited 
to the signing of diplomas, Ac. Under the vice- 
chancellor are four pro-vice-chancellors, nominated 
by him from among the heads of colleges, to one cd 
whom, in his absence from the university, he dele- 
gates his authority. 

The Chamcdlor of Cambridge University, whose 
duties are very similar to those of the Oxford official, 
is elected biennially by the senate; but there is no 
instance, at least in modem times, where a re-election 
has not taken place. 

Chancellor of the order of the Carter and other 
military orders, an officer who seals the commissions 
and the mandates of the chapter and assembly of the 
knights of the order, keeps the register of their pro- 
ceedings, and delivers their acts under the seal of 
their order. — ^The title ciionosUor is given, in England, 
to several officers of other bodies. 

The chancellor was one of the highest officers in 
the German states, and by the influence of his office 
was one of the most important. In Germany this 
dignity was from the remotest times vested in one 
of the higher clergy, until the head of the Gorman 
clergy, the Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, united 
it for ever with his office as arch-chancellor of the 
empire. The two other spiritual electors held the 
same dignity, but it was merely titular; the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, as Arch-chanoellor of Italy; the 
Archbishop of Treves, as Arch -chancellor of Gaul 
and Arles, that is, the Kingdom of Burgundy, once 
belonging to Germany. The Arch-chancellorship of 
Mentz, on the contrary, had important duties attached 
to it — the direction of the diet, and of the public 
business, as well as of all the imperial chanceries. 
The elector appointed a vice-chancellor, who was the 
actual minister of the empire at the imperial court. 
In the New German Empire the chancellor {Reichs- 
kander) is the president of the Federal Council 
(Bundesrath), and has the general conduct of the im- 
perial administration. All laws of the empire, after 
being sanctioned by the emperor, must be counter- 
si ^ed when promulgated by the chancellor. — The 
Chancellor of France was the highest officer of state, 
and the only one who, when once appointed, could 
not be dismissed. In case therefore it was desired 
to remove him from participation in affairs, a keeper 
of the seals (garde des sceaux) was appointed. As 
the chancellor was properly the minister of justice, 
he was chosen from the body of jurists. A relic of 
his spiritual character was, that all his furniture, 
liveries, and even his coach, were black. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, the site of one of the 
greatest battles of the American civil war, in which 
a nominal victory was gained by the Confederates 
under General Lee over the Federal troops com- 
manded by General Hooker. General Hooker re- 
lieved General Burnside of his command on the 25th 
of January, 1868, the Federal army being then on 
the north side of the Rappahannock. The long-con- 
tinued rains of spring prevented any advance of the 
army till near the end of April, when Hooker crossing 
the Rapidan and the Rappahannock, established bis 
head-quarters in the bouse of Chancellors ville about 
10 miles w. of Fredericsbur^ the spot where Lee had 
defeated Burnside on 13th Dec. 1862. The Federal 
troops, 80,000 strong, occupied the wooded heights 
to the north of the Rappahannock, and the south 
of the small village of Massaponax. This advance 
determined General Lee also to take the offensive. 
Immediately before sunset on 2nd May “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson, at the head, it is said, of 50,000 men, fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the rear of the Federal armv. 
At the sight of his men advancing at the double m 
massive columns^ the German recruits commanded 
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by General Howard took to digbt ; but G^nerala 
^okles, Pleasanton, and Berry snooeeded in bringing 
together an effective force and checking the advance 
of the attacking party. On the 3d the battle recom- 
menced at break of day. Jackson, reinforced by two 
divisions of the corps of Longstreet, renewed the 
attack, which the beat troops of the Federal army 
sustained, and repelled with such energy that after 
the loss of 10,000 men in repeated assaults the 
assailants were obliged to relinquish their enterprise. 
On the 4th Hooker, who had despatched General 
Stoneman to cut the points of the railway between 
the Confederates and Kichmond, remained inactive, 
waiting intelligence from him. Lee seized the oppor- 
tunity to throw his whole disposable force against the 
corps of Greneral Sedgwick, and drove it across the 
Rappahannock. He then turned direct upon Chan- 
cellors ville with a view to co-operate with Jackson 
and place the Federal army between two fires. 
Hooker, unable to sustain the joint attack, recrossed 
the Rappahannock on the night of the 5th to 6th 
without being incommoded by the enemy, leaving the 
Confederates in possession of the field of battle, but 
carrying with him several thousand prisoners and one 
gun more than he had lost. The victory, such as it was, 
was dearly purchased by the loss of 16,000 to 18,000 
men, including General Jackson, the most enterprising 
of the Confederate leaders, who was mortally wounded 
while returning from action on the evening of the 
dd by his own men, who mistook him for one of the 
enemy. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, homicide happening either 
in self-defence, on a sudden quarrel, or in the com- 
mission of an unlawful act without any deliberate 
intention of doing mischief. 

CHANCERY, a division of the High Court of 
Justice recently established, which is itself one of 
the two departments of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (which see). Formerly it was the highest 
court of justice for England and Ireland, and it 
obtained its name from being under the presidency 
of the lord-chancellor. It embraced six superior 
courts called high courts of chancery, and numerous 
inferior courts. The superior courts were the court 
of the lord high-chancellor, the court of the master 
of the rolls; the court of appeal in chancery, con- 
stituted by the lord -chancellor sitting along with 
either of the two lords- justices in appeal or by the 
two lords-justices sitting together apart from the 
lord-chancellor; and the courts of the three vice- 
chancellors. The ordinary legal jurisdiction of 
chancery embraced the issuing of writs for a new 
Parliament; of pleas of scire facias to repeal letters- 
patent, and of all original writs. There was also 
a jurisdiction acquired by statute or special dele- 
gation in issuing writs of Habeas Corpus and in- 
quiring into charitable uses. There were numerous 
other powers conferred by act of Parliament, and the 
lord-chancellor, together with the lords-justices of 
appeal, had exclusive authority over the persons and 
property of idiots and lunatics. Appeals in bank- 
ruptcy were heard by the court of appeal in chan- 
ocry. The sittings and business of this court of 
appeal were regulated by the lord-chancellor. 

The present judges of chancery, as a division of 
the High Court of J ustice, are the lord-chancellor, 
who presides over the division, and five justices, each 
of whom has the title of ‘ Sir * and receives a salary 
of £5000. According to the provisions of the act by 
which the Supreme Court of Judicature was estab- 
iiehed there were to be no more judges appointed 
than were already connected with the court; and 
the distribution of business, both as to its oommence- 
ment and its transfer, was made subject to rules of 
^Hmrt and ordeie of transfer. By the operation of 


these provisions chancery, like the other divisions of 
the court to which it now belongs, was gradually to 
cease to be a separate department ; but in the mean- 
while, subject to these rules and orders, certain causes 
and matters were assigned to chancery until these 
provisions should take their full effect. These are 
enumerated in the 84th section of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act (36 and 87 Viet. cap. Izvi.), and 
arc (1) all causes and matters pending in the High 
Court of Chancery at the commencement of the act 
(finally fixed for the Ist of Nov. 1876) ; (2) all causes 
and matters to be commenced after the commence- 
ment of the act under any act of Parliament by which 
exclusive jurisdiction in respect to such causes or 
matters has been gfiven to the court of chancery, or 
to any judges or judge thereof, except appeals from 
county courts; (8) all causes and matters for the ad- 
ministration of the estates of deceased persons ; for 
the dissolution of partnerships or thetakingof partner- 
ship or other accounts; for the redemption or fore- 
closure of mortgages; for the raising of portions or 
other charges on land ; for the sale and distribution 
of the proceeds of property subject to any lien or 
charge; for the execution of trusts, charitable or 
private; for the rectification or setting aside or can- 
cellation of deeds or other written instruments; for 
the specific performance of contracts between vendors 
and purchasers of real estates, including contracts 
for leases; for the partition and sale of real estates; 
for the wardship of infants and the care of infants’ 
estates. Chancery, as a division of the High Court 
of Justice, has no exclusive right to the administra- 
tion of equity, the act already mentioned making 
provision under certain rules for the concurrent ad- 
ministration of law and equity in all the divisions 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, The court of 
appeal in chancery no longer exists, and its functions 
are transferred to the Court of Appeal, which in the 
new Supreme Court of Judicature is the complemen- 
tary department to the High Court of Justice. The 
affairs of lunatics are still under the supernsion of 
the lord-chancellor. 

CHANDA, a town of India, chief town of a dis- 
trict of same name in the Central Provinces. It is 
situated amid fine scenery, and is surrounded by a 
stone wall 5^ miles in circuit, inside which are culti- 
vated fields and detached villages, while there are 
also suburban quarters outside. There is a citadel, 
now inclosing the jail, tomb of the Gond kings, three 
interesting temples, massive monoliths, The town 
has a public park, civil station, and military canton- 
ments. The manufactures include cottons, silks, 
brass utensils, &c. There is an annual fair beginning 
in April and lasting three weeks. Pop. 16,000. 

CHANDAUSI, a town of India, in the North- 
Western Provinces, 27 miles south of Moradabad. 
It is the centre of a considerable trade, especially in 
sugar and cotton, and has limestone quarries. Pop. 
(1891), 28,111. 

CHANDERI. See Ohandhebee. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnao^ atown 
in Hindustan, belon^g to France, on the right bank 
of the Hooghly, lOmilesnorth-north-westof Calcutta. 
The French established a factory in it in 1676, and 
in 1688 obtained a formal cession of it, together with 
its territory of about SJ square miles, from Aurung- 
zebe. It was afterwards fortified, and continued to 
flourish tm 1767, when the British took it and dis- 
mantled its fortifications. It was restored to the 
French in 1816. Its only manufacture is of cotton 
cloth, and there is no trade but with Calootta. 
The climate is much cooler than that of Calcutta. 
Ohandemagore is under a sub-governor, subordinate 
to the governor of Pondicherry. Pop. of tows and 
territory (18®!)* 24,281. 
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OHANDHEBEEi or Ohandxbi, a deoiled town 
of Soindia's Dominions (Gwalior), Central India, 105 
miles s. of the town of Gwalior. It contains manj 
ruins wliich attest its former greatness and magnifi- 
cence. The fort, which figures much in the wars of 
the Mogul dynasty, is seated on a lofty hill, and is 
inclosed by a strong stone rampart, flanked with cir- 
cular towers. Po^ (1891), 5073. 

CHANDLER, Richard, D.D., Greek scholar and 
traveller, bom at Elson, Hants, in 1788, was edu- 
cated at Winchester School, whence he passed to 
Queen's and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. He first 
brought himself into notice by the publication of 
his Marmora Oxoniensia (folio, Oxford, 1763). He 
was admitted a member of the Antiquarian Society, 
and was sent by the Dilettanti Society to travel in 
the East, for the purpose of making antiquarian re- 
searches and collections. On his return he published 
the results in important illustrated works entitled 
Ionian Antiquities, and Inscriptiones Antiquse, and 
also in two volumes of Travels in Greece and in 
Asia Minor. These travels are still among the best 
of their class. He is also the author of a History of 
Ilium or Troy, in which he maintains the reality of 
the Trojan war, in opposition to Bryant. He died 
rector of Tilehurst, in Berkshire, on Feb. 9, 1810, 

OHANG-CHOO-FOO, a city, China, province of 
Fokien, 23 miles w.h.w. of Amoy, which is its port. 
It stands in a valley surrounded by hills and inter- 
sected by a river. Its walls are about 4} miles in 
circuit, and immediately within is a space planted 
with large trees. It is the centre of the silk manu- 
facture of the province. Pop. 500,000. 

CHANNEL, English. See English Channel. 
For the Channel Tunnel see Dover (Straits of). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
English Channel belonging to Britain, off the w. coast 
of department La Manche, in France. They consist 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, with some 
dependent islets. They are picturesque and very 
fertile, and are celebrated for a peculiar breed of 
cattle the chief strains of which are the Jerseys, 
the Guernseys, and the Aldemeys, which differ from 
each other in minor characteristics. The islands 
are almost totally exempt from taxation, and the 
people enjoy besides all the privileges of British sub- 
jects. There are two lieutenant-governors, one for 
Jersey, and the other for Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark. The government is in the hands of two corre- 
sponding bodies called the * states’, some members 
of which are named by the crown, while others are 
chosen by the people, and others sit ex officio. These 
islands have been fortified at an immense expense. 
Eoolesiastically they belong to the diocese of Win- 
chester. The Channel Islands form the only remains 
of the Norman provinces once subject to the English 
crown. They now export large quantities of fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers to the English markets, in- 
cluding grapes, tomatoes, and potatoes, partly grown 
under glass. The fisheries also are important. French 
is generally spoken. Area, 75 square miles. Pop. 
(1891), 92,234. See the separate articles on the 
islands. 

CHANNELS, or Chain- wales, of a ship, pieces of 
wood or iron projecting edgewise like a ledge from 
the ship's outside, abreast of, and extending some- 
what behind the masts. They serve to extend the 
shrouds and to prevent them from touching the gun- 
wale, or being injured by rubbing against it. 

CHANNING, William Ellbrt, an eminent 
American preacher and writer, bom at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on April 7, 1780, studied at Harvard 
College, at first with a view to the medical pro- 
fession, but soon abandoned the idea, and turned 
his attotion to theology. His early ^ews are said 


to have been evangelical, but he soon became a 
decided Unitarian, and propagated the peculiarities 
of this theological system so termed with great seal 
and success. His first appointment as a preacher 
was in 1803, when he obtained the charge of a con- 
gregation in Federal Street, Boston. His hearers, 
at first few in number, rapidly increased by the 
fame of his eloquence, and soon required the accom- 
modation of a new and much larger church. He 
had long possessed a distinguish^ reputation in 
America before he was much known in England; 
but two papers which he had got inserted in the 
Christian Examiner, the one a review of Milton’s 
Treatise of Christian Doctrine, and the other a re- 
view of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, having 
been separately republished here, under the title of 
Remarks on the Character and Writings of John 
Milton, and Remarks on the Life and Character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, they attracted much attention 
by their ability and eloquence, and led to the repub- 
lication of his collected writings in a variety of 
forms, of which that published at Glasgow in 1840, 
in six vols. 8vo, is the most complete. Some of his 
writings have been translated into French and Ger- 
man. They consist chiefly of sermons, reviews, and 
miscellaneous tracts, on such subjects as war, temper- 
ance, education, and slavery. He died at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, Oct. 2, 1842. His nephew, William 

Henry Channing, born at Boston on May 25, 1810, 
graduated at Harvard in 1829, and became Unitarian 
minister at Cincinnati in 1839. He afterwards re- 
moved to B()Bton, Rochester, and New York, in all 
of which he gained great fame as an eloquent 
preacher. In 1854-62 he was in England, and for 
a time officiated as a minister in Liverpool. Re- 
turning to America, he accepted a pastorate in 
Washington, and was for two years chaplain to the 
I senate. On the conclusion of the civil war he came 
I to England, where he resided almost continuously 
I till his death at London on Dec. 23, 1884. He was 
' associated with the Christian Socialist and other 
I humanitarian and idealist movements. His chief 
work is the life of his uncle (3 vols., 1848). 

CHANTIBUN, or Chantabun, a seaport of Siam, 
on the east side of the Gulf of Siam, at the mouth 
of a river of same name. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, and gives access to a rich mineral dis- 
trict. It has been held by the French since 1893. 
Pop. 7000. 

CHANTILLY, a town, France, department Oise, 
25 miles n.n.e. of Paris, on the Nonnette, celebrated 
for its splendid ch&teau, built for the Due d’Aumale 
in 1876, It stands on the site of an older ch&teau 
which first became important under Anne de Mont- 
morency. In 1632 it passed to the house of Condd, 
but the greater part was demolished at the revolution. 
The last prince of Condd bequeathed the domain to 
the Due d’Aumale in 1830. The present building 
and domain, including fine grounds and gardens, an 
extensive forest, &c., were presented by the duke to 
the French Institute in 1886. The ch&teau contains 
a valuable library and a precious collection of works 
of art. The place was formerly celebrated for its 
manufacture of lace (‘Chantilly lace'). It is a great 
horse-racing and training centre. Pop. (1896), 4211. 

CHANTREY, Sir Francis Leqatt, an eminent 
sculptor, bom on April 7, 1781, near Norton, a vil- 
lage in Derbyshire about 4 miles s. of Sheffield, was 
the son of a carpenter, who, in addition to his prin- 
cipal occupation, fanned a few fields as tenant, and 
possessed a little landed property. The chief amuse- 
ment of his boyhood was in modelling figures in 
clay and drawing likenesses, but notwithstanding 
this decided natural bent, it was proposed to make 
him an attorney. At his own request, however, he 
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WM apprenticed in 1797 to Mr. Ramsav, a oarrer 
and gilder at Sheffield. Here he attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. J. Raphael Smith, a mezzotinto engraver 
and portrait-painter, who, perceiving his decided in- 
clination for drawing and modelling, gave him in- 
Btmotions which tended greatly to prepare him for 
hie future career. In 1802 he commenced life in 
Sheffield by taking portraits in crayon. By 1804 
he was resident in London, and intimated that he 
had begun ‘taking models from the life *. Here he 
improved himself by studying at the Royal Aca- 
demy. He still kept up his connection with Shef- 
field, and having acquired much reputation as a 
sculptor, he became the successful candidate for the 
marble bust which the inhabitants of Sheffield had 
resolved to erect to the memory of the Rev. J. 
Wilkinson. This interesting work, which may be 
said to have finally decided his future course, is in 
Sheffield Parish Church. Having settled perma- 
nently in London, he presented numerous busts 
at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. One 
of these, in 1811, is said to have attracted the ad- 
miration of Nollekens, who had the generosity to 
exclaim, ‘There’s a fine, a very fine hu8to\ remove 
one of my busts and put this one in its place, for it 
well deserves it’. This appears to have greatly con- 
tributed to his fame and fortune. About the same 
time he was a successful candidate for a statue of 
George III. for the city of London, and soon was 
almost universally regarded as the first monumental 
sculptor of the day. In 1815 he was chosen an asso- 
ciate and in 1818 a member of the Royal Academy. 
In 1819 he visited Italy, where he was elected mem- 
ber of the academies of Rome and Florence. He 
was knighted in 1835, and died suddenly on 25th 
Nov., 1842, of disease of the heart, from which he 
had long been suffering. His most celebrated works 
are the Sleeping Children, a monument erected to 
two children of the Rev. W. Robinson, in Lichfield 
Cathedral; the statue of Lady Louisa Russell, 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford, in Woburn 
Abbey; Lady Frederica Stanhope with her infant 
child, in Chevering Church; Sir Joseph Banks, at 
the British Museum ; Roscoe and Canning, at 
Liverpool Town Hall; flames Watt, at Glasgow; 
the bronze statue of William Pitt, in Hanover 
Square, London; and statues of Horner, Sir J. 
Malcolm, &.C., in Westminster Abbey. His finest 
works are his busts, among the best of them being 
Sir Walter Scott, Watt, Wordsworth, and Person. 
His full-length figures are said to betray an insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with anatomy, and several of his 
equestrian statues in bronze are still more defective. 
The postures are formal, and the horses, in their 
bodies and limbs, are very inanimate. Sir Francis 
had acquired an ample fortune, and having died 
without family, made munificent bequests for the 
advancement of art, the Royal Academy being en- 
dowed with a large fund for the purchase of works 
of sculpture and painting by artists residing in 
Britain. 

CHANTRY (French, chanter, to sing), an endow- 
ment to provide for the singing of masses, and the 
chapel where the masses are chanted. Chantry 
chapels were frequently endowed by the will of 
the founders in order to have mass sung for the 
wpose of their souls. The practice of founding 
chantries was formerly common in Roman Catholic 
countries, particularly in connection with abbeys, 
where it was considered a distinction to be buried. 
Chantries may be seen in the cathedrals of Win- 
chester, Wells, Salisbury, &c. 

OHANZY, Antoine RuokNi Alfred, French 
general and politician, was bom at Nouart, in the 
department of Ardennes, on March 18, 1823, and 
VoL. IIL 


died at OhAlons-sur- Marne on January 4 , 1883. 
After a course at the military school of Saint Oyr. 
he became sub-lieutenant of infantry in 1848, and 
was sent to Aimria. He suUequently serv^ in 
Italy and Syria, but on becoming colonel he returned 
to Africa in 1868. On the outbreak of the war with 
Germany, in 1870, he was created a general of divi- 
sion, and after gaining the battles of Coulmiers and 
Patay, was put in command of the second army of 
the Loire. Here he fought heroically against the 
much stronger and more disciplined Germans, but 
finally had to retreat. He was elected to the 
National Assembly for the department of Ardennes, 
and during the Commune he narrowly escaped with 
his life. In 1873 he went to Algeria as governor- 
general, and in 1879 ho stood for the presidency. 
In that year also he was sent to Russia as ambassa- 
dor, a post which he held till 1881, when he became 
commander of the sixth army corps. 

CHAO- CHOW, a city of China in the province 
of Quangtung, on the River Han, 195 miles N.E. of 
Hong-Kong. It is the centre of an important mari- 
time division of the province. The channel leading 
to it is very shallow, so that ships of large burden 
can sail up only at high water. This city was in- 
cluded in the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) as a port 
open to foreign trade, but the foreign trade is trans- 
acted at Swatow. 

CHAOS, according to the signification of the 
word, the void which embraces all things. Hesiod 
meixtions, as the original principles of all things. 
Chaos, Earth, and Kros (Love); other ancient poets 
made Chaos alone the primeval source from which 
everything is derived; others added to it Night, 
Erebus, and Tartarus ; and others still represented 
Chaos as the parent of the Earth and Heaven ; 
after the production of which Eros (Love) completed 
the creation. Modern writers commonly understand 
by chaos the unformed primeval matter from which 
the universe was made. 

CHAP-BOOKS, a species of cheap literature, in the 
form of small pamphlets, which preceded the popu- 
lar periodicals of the present day. They were so 
call^ because they were prepared expressly for sale 
by the chapmen, or pedlars, who hawked them from 
district to district. They were largely productions 
of the provincial presses. The writers are mostly 
unknown, but one of the authors of Scottish chap- 
books was Dougal Graham (1724-1779), bellman 
of Glasgow. Their matter was of the most varied 
character, and some of them were decidedly coarse 
and vulgar. 

CHAPEL (French, ehapdle, Latin, capdla), a 
name for religious edifices of various kinds, es- 
pecially for such as hold a subordinate position. In 
England and Scotland there are several sorts of 
chapels — parochial chapels, subordinate to, but dis- 
tinct from, the mother church; chapels of ease, built 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants in large 
parishes; university chapels, and private chapels, 
whose names explain their uses. The term is also 
applied to small buildings attached to cathedrals, 
and separately dedicated. 

CHAPELAIN, Jean, a French poet, was bom in 
Paris, Dec. 4, 1595. Chapelain was possessed of 
talents and learning as well as discretion, and hav- 
ing gained the favour and patronage of Cardinal 
Richelieu, his fortune was made. He became one 
of the first members of the Acad^mie Fran^alse, 
and was charged with its organization. Colbert in- 
trusted him with the nomination of the savants on 
whom Louis XI V. conferred pensions, a task which 
he appears to have executed creditably. He received 
a large pension, and became the oracle of the French 
poets of that time. HU Maid of Orleans (Pncelle) 
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WM began in 1680, and wai oonsequently one of the 
6nt epic attempts in French literature. It oonsista 
of twenty-four &>ok8 or cantoe. Ab it was announced 
twenty years before its publication, great expecta- 
tions had been raised, which were by no means real- 
ized on the appearance in 1656 of the first twelve 
books. In the first eighteen months, indeed, six 
editions were rapidly sold; but it soon became an 
object of ridicule with the French critics, particularly 
with Boileau, and sunk into oblivion. An edition 
appeared at Geneva in 1762, containing eighteen 
books, but the complete work has never been pub- 
lished. It contains some passages manifesting ability, 
but they are too few to redeem a work of such mag- 
nitude. As a man, Chapelain was universally es- 
teemed. He died in 1074. 

CHAPLAIN, a clergyman not having a parish or 
similar charge, but connected with a court, the house- 
hold of a nobleman, an army, a prison, a ship, or the 
like. In England there are thirty-eight clergymen 
of the established church appointed as chafiluins in 
ordinary to her majesty, besides a domestic chaplain 
to her majesty, a chaplain of her majesty’s household, 
and honorary chaplains in ordinary. There are ako a 
number of chaplains, of different denominations, con- 
nected with the army, a[>pointed by the secretary of 
war and placed under the chaplain general. They are 
not attached to individual regiments, but to the staff 
of the army. In the navy tliere is a chaplain for 
each vesseL 

CHAPMAN, Georoe, an English poet, the earliest, 
and perhaps the best, translator of Homer, was born 
in ] 557, j)robably at Hitching Hill in Hertfordshire, 
at which place he is known to have for some time 
resided. He was educated at Oxford, and in 1576 
proceeded to London, where he made the friendship 
of Shakspere, Spenser, Marlowe, and other distin- 
guished writers of the time. As to his personal 
history little is known, but he is supposed to have 
held some post in connection with the court. The 
first of his works, so far os is known, was the Shadow 
of Night, a poem published in 1594. His transla- 
tion of the Iliad, in rhyming lines of fourteen syl- 
lables each, was published in three separate portions, 
in 1598, 1600, and 1603. It has been highly com- 
mended by such poets as Pope, Keats, and Coleridge 
as also by Lamb. Keats’s sonnet On First Looldng 
into Chapman’s Homer ('Then felt I like some watcher 
of the skies,’ &c.) is well known. In 1614 ap]jeared 
his translation of the Odyssey in the same metre as 
the Iliad, followed in the same year by that of 
the Battle of the Frogs and Mice and the Homeric 
hymns. He also translated Hesiod’s Works and 
Days and portions of various classic poets. He wrote 
numerous plays, almost all now forgotten, though con- 
tsuning some fine passages. The earliest of these was 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, a comedy, 1598. He 
was associated with Jonson and Marston in writing 
the comedy of Eastward Ho! which from its satirictd 
reflections on the Scotch is said to have nearly brought 
severe punishment on the authors. Among his 
tragedies are Bussy d’Ambois, Ccesar and Pompey, 
Bevenge for Honour, and two dramas on the life of 
xMarsbal Biron, which A. C. Swinburne characterizes 
Hs ' a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid verse, 
with scarcely a Hash or sparkle of dramatic action.* 
He died in London in 1634. An edition of his works 
was published in 1873-74 (London, three vols.). 

CHAPOO, a seaport, China^ province Chekiang, 
on the N. side of a la^e bay, 35 miles n. from Ningpo. 
It is fortified and garrisoned by Manchoo troops, 
carries on a very considerable trade, and was once 
the only Chinese port which was permitted to trade 
with Japan, llie British took it in 1842, after a 
vigorous resistanoe. 


CHAPPE, CLaui>:i; bom In 1687, Is oetobratod as 
the inventor of the aerial telegrapl^ which, before 
the invention of the electric telegraph, was frequentlv 
used for the same purpose. Wishing to communi- 
cate with his friends who lived at the distance of 
several miles, he conceived the idea of conversing 
with them by means of signals ; and his experiments 
for this purpose led him to his important invention. 
Having succeeded in erecting his machine on a large 
scale, he laid a description of the work, which he 
called tdegra'ph^ before the National Assembly in 
1792. The establishment of the first telegraphic line 
was ordered in 1793 ; the first event communicated 
by it was the capture of Condt^. The convention 
having received this news at the opening of a session, 
forthwith decreed that Cond^ should be called in 
future Nordlibre, and was apprised, in the same sit- 
ting, that the edict had been delivered and published 
to the army. The signals of Chappe’ s machine are very 
distinct, while its motions are easy and simple. It 
may be erected at any place, defies every kind of 
weather, and, notwithstanding its simplicity, contains 
signs enough to convey any ideas, in such a way that 
not more than two signals are commonly necessary. 
A machine of this kind at Liverpool communicated 
intelligence to that at Holyhead, a distance of 156 
miles, and received an answer, the whole in less 
than thirty -five seconds. The honour of this inven- 
tion was contested by many persons. The chagrin 
which these disputes produced in the mind of Chappe 
plunged him into a deep melancholy, and in 1805 he 
put a period to his existence by throwing himself 
into a welL 

CHAPTAL, Jkan Antoine Claude, Count of 
Chanteloup, peer of France, was bom in 1756 at 
Nogaret (Loz^ire), and devoted himself to the study 
of medicine and the natural sciences. Having been 
long known as a distinguished {ihysician, he rendered 
himself conspicuous as an adherent to the cause of 
the revolution, at the assault upon the citadel of 
Montpellier in 1791. Being called to Paris in 1798, 
on account of the scarcity of gunpowder, his chemical 
knowledge, and his activity in the enormous factory 
at Crenelle, enabled him to supply the necessary 
quantity, by the production of 3500 lbs. every day. 
In 1794 he returned to Montpellier, received a place 
in the administration of the aepartment of the H4r- 
ault, and the professorship of chemistry, which had 
been founded there for him. In 1798 he was made 
a member of the Institute, favoured the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire (which see), was appointed 
by the first consul, in 1799, counsellor of state, and 
in 1800 minister of the interior, in which post he 
encouraged the study of all the arts, and established 
a chemical manufactory in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. In 1804 he fell into disgrace : the reason 
assigned is, that he refused to declare, in one of his 
reports, that sugar prepared from beet was better 
than that from the sugar-cane. In 1805, however, 
he was made, by the emperor. Grand Cross of the 
I.««gion of Honour, and membw of the Conservative 
senate. After the return of Napoleon from Elba 
he was appointed director-general of commerce and 
manufactures, and minister of state. On the restora- 
tion of the king he was obliged to retire to private 
life, and at the same time to enter into negotiations 
with the Princess of Orleans relative to Chanteloup, 
which formerly had belonged to her. In March, 
1816, the king nominated him a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Chaptal’s works on national 
industry, chemistry, the cultivation of the vine, Ac., 
were very much esteemed; especially his Chimie Ap 
pliqu4e aux Arts (Paris, 1807, four vols.); his Chixnie 
Appliqut^ k r Agriculture (Paris, 1823, two volsi); 
and De I’lndustrie Fran^aise (Paris, 1819, two vola.). 
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He was (Ureotor d two diemioal manufactories 
at Montpellier and Neuilly. He discovered the 
mode of dyeing cotton with Turkish red. He in- 
vented several kinds of cement and artificial Puz- 
zolanas, by means of native calcined ochre, with- 
out the aid of fbreign matters; new varnishes for 
earthenware, without the use of lead ores and plum- 
bago, &o., so often destructive of health and life; and 
extended the application of chemical agents to bleach- 
ing. He died in 1832. 

CHAPTER (from the Latin caput^ head), one of 
the chief divisions of a book. As the rules and sta- 
tutes of ecclesiastical establishments were arranged 
in chapters, so also the assembly of the members of 
a religious order, and of canons, was called a chapter^ 
because some or all of the chapters containing the 
rules were read there; and the place where they as- 
sembled, as well as the reproof administered to a 
delinquent member, by reading the rules of the chap- 
ter transgressed, had the same name. The orders of 
knights, which originally had much of the ecclesias- 
ticfd constitution, used this expression for the meet- 
ings of their members, and even some corporations of 
mechanics or tradesmen call their assemblies chapters. 
In England, as elsewhere, the deans and chapters 
had the right to choose the bishop, but Henry VIII. 
assumed right as a prerogative of the crown. 

CHAR, or Charb (Salmo umbla)^ a fish of the 
salmon genus, found plentifully in the deeper lakes 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, more rarely in those 
of Scotland. The chars inhabit the colder regions of 
deep waters, where the temperature is less liable to 
vary. It is only in the colder months that they sport 
near the margin and proceed in great num^rs up 
some river, or even to some shallow part of the lake 
itself, to shed their spawn; in either case the situa- 
tion must have a rocky bottom. It is during their 
spawning season that the char-fishing is carried on, 
for the most part with nets. Sometimes the quantity 
taken amounts to twenty or thirty at a haul, but 
usually it is much less. There are several varieties 
of this fish, all having intense and beautiful colours; 
length from 10 to 16 inches; weight sometimes as 
high as 2 lbs., but generally ranging under 1 lb. — All 
kinds are held in esteem for the table, but as they 
soon lose their flavour they are preserved in pots, in 
which condition they form a fa^onable dish. The 
fish is found in the Lake of Constance, where it goes 
under the name of the rothely and in the Lake of 
Geneva, where it is Cfdled the ombre chevalier. 

CHARACEiE, an order of cryptogamous plants, 
division Algss, composed of an axis consisting of par- 
allel tubes, which are either transparent or incrusted 
with carbonate of lime, inhabiting stagnant water, 
both fresh and salt, beneath which they are always 
submersed. They are found in almost eveiy part of 
the world, but are most common in the temperate 
‘'X>ne. The fetid odour which they emit renders the 
surrounding locality very unhealthy, and is believed 
to be one of the causes of the malaria in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 

CHARACTER, Servant’s. A master is not 
bound to give a servant a character; but if he gives 
one, he must take care that it is a true one as far as he 
knows, otherwise he will be held liable. No action of 
course can be taken if the character has been a verbal 
one. If any person falsely represents himself to be 
the master of the party producing a document signed 
by him; or if any master gives a false character of a 
■ervant; or if any servant bring a false character, the 
offender is liable to a fine of £20, with 10a. costs. 

CHARADE, a syllabic enigma^ that is, an enigma 
the subject of which is a name or a word that is 
proposed for discovery from an enigmatioal descrip- 
of hs aeveral qruablea, taken separately, as so 


many individual words. A charade may be called 
complete if the different enigmas which H contains 
are ^ught into a proper relation to each other, and, 
as a whole, unite in an epigrammatic point. The 
French excd in this species of literary amusement. 
— Acting Charades^ a kind of entertainment made 
up of pantomime and dialogue, and improvised by 
the members of an evening party. The syllables 
and complete word are meant to be suggested by the 
various ^visions of the piece. 

CHARCOAL. See Carbon. 

CHARD, a town, England, county of Somerset. 
It is situated 43 miles s.s.w. from Bristol, and con- 
tains a town-hall, a museum, an extensive market- 
place, alms-houses, and a grammar and large board 
schools; also places of worship for Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Wesleyans, with two 
railway stations on the South-Western and Great 
Western lines. The lace manufacture is carried on, 
and there are linen collar works and other establish- 
ments, and a considerable trade in grain and agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. in 1891, 4316; in 1901, 4437. 

CHARDIN, Jean, son of a Protestant jeweller in 
Paris, and a jeweller himself, was bom in 1643. Be- 
fore he had reached his twenty-second year his father 
sent him to the East Indies in order to buy diamonds. 
After a short residents in Surat, Chardin lived six 
years in Ispahan, where he was less engaged in mer- 
cantile business than in profound studies and scien- 
tific researches, making use of his connections at 
court for collecting the most authentic information 
of the i>olitical and military state of Persia. He 
collected the most valuable materials relating to 
antiquities and history. In 1670 he returned to 
France. Finding, however, that he could hoj)e for 
no employment on account of his religion, he again 
left France for Persia, in 1671, taking with him a 
considerable quantity of precious stones artistically 
set, exquisitely- worked jewelry, &c. He spent ten 
years partly in Persia and partly in India. In 1681 
he arrived in London, when he received the honour 
of knighthood. He published the first volume of his 
Travels, in London, in 1686. The other volumes 
were about to follow, when he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary of the King of England to the States- 
general of Holland, and agent of the English East 
India Company to the same. His new duties did 
not distract him from his favourite employment, so 
that in 1711 two editions of bis Travels appeared. 
He soon after returned to England, where he died in 
1713. The exactness and truth of his statements, 
and the extent of his knowledge, have been confirmed 
by all succeeding travellers, and have been service- 
able to Gibbon, Helvetius, and Montesquieu. The 
best edition of Chardin’s Travels is that by Langlhs, 
1811, in ten vols. 8vo, with an atlas in folio. 

CHARENTE, a river in France, rising in the 
department of the Upper Vienne. It falls into the 
sea about 8 miles below Rochefort, opposite to the 
isle of Oleron, after a course of about 200 miles. It 
gives its name to two departments. 

CHARENTE, an inland department, France, hav- 
ing N. the departments Deux-Sbvres and Vienne, 
E. Haute- Vieime, B.B. Dordogne, and w. Charente- 
Infdrieure, formed chiefly out of the ancient province 
of Angoumois, and deriving its name from the river 
Charente, by which it is traversed, between lat. 46" 
23' and 46” 16' N.; and Ioil 0” 29' w. and 0" 64' E.; 
area, 1,487,447 acres; capital, Angouldme. It is in 
general uneven, with hills covert with chestnut- 
trees, sandy plains, meadows, &c. Soil thin, dry, and 
arid; one-toiM devoted to tillage, a third to vine- 
yards, and the remainder meadows, woods, and waste 
lands. The principal rivers are the Charente, joined 
by the «««a 1 of Poitou with the Vienne, the Droniui. 
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Tudoire, Bandiftt, Touvre, and Nd, all abounding in 
fiih. Waterpoolt are numerooB. The climate is 
temperate, atmosphere dear, and extremes of heat 
or cold are almost unknown. The cereal produc- 
tions are wheat, rye, oats, millet, maize, and buck- 
wheat; but the produce is insufficient for the local 
consumption. Truffles are abundant. The wines of 
the department are of inferior quality, and in little 
request for the table; but they yield the best brandy 
in Europe. The celebrated cognac brandy is made 
in the districts of Champagne, Cognac, Jarnac, 
Kouillac, and Aigre from a grape called the fclU 
hlanehef which yields a white wine. The red wines 
furnish an inferior brandy, without the bouquet that 
distinguishes the genuine cognac. The wine-growers 
themselves carry on the distillation, each estate being 
furnished with stills and the necessary apparatus. 
Pastures are scarce, but cattle are fattened to some 
extent. Large numbers of pigs are also fattened, 
and poultry is abundant, as well as game of all kinds. 
Iron ore is found in the department, and small quan- 
tities of lead and antimony. Excepting brandy and 
paper, the manufactures of the department are in- 
considerable, consisting of sacking, cloth, cordage, 
hats, corks, and earthenware. The paper made at 
Angouldme is said to be the best in France. The 
department is divided into the five arrondissements 
of Angoul^me, Barbezioux, Cognac, Confolena, and 
RuflFec. Pop. (1886), 866,408; (1896), 356,236. 

CH AEENTE-INFi:RI KtJEE (Lower Charente), 
a maritime department of France on the west coast; 
having, N., department Vendee, N.K. Deux Sevres, 
E. Charente, s.s. Dordogne, s. Gironde, and w. the 
Atlantic Ocean. It comprises parts of the former 
provinces of Angoumois and Poitou; area, including 
the islands of He, 014ron, Madame, and Aix, 2635 
sq. miles. Surface in general fiat, one-sixth consist- 
ing of marshes drained and cultivated, formerly 
sources of disease and death, now healthful and 
productive. Soil chalky and sandy, fertile, and well 
cultivated; and a considerable portion planted with 
vines. The pastures are good, and well stocked 
with cattle, horses, and sheep. Along the coast are 
extensive salt-marshes, from which an immense 
quantity of salt is produced. Tlie extent of coast, 
including the east bank of the Gironde, is about 100 
miles, on which are numerous bays, several seaports, 
and good roadsteads. The principal rivers that 
traverse or bound the department are the Charente, 
Gironde, Seudrc, Boutonne, and S^jvre Niortaise — 
all of which are navigable, as well as the canal of 
Brouage, and that between Niort and Rochelle. 
The produce consists of grain of all kinds, more 
than sufficient for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants. The wine is of common quality, and chiefiy 
used for making brandy. Game is plentiful, and 
large fiocks of wild fowl frequent the marshes. 
Oysters and sardines abound on the coast. Salt 
and brandy are the only articles manufactured to 
any great extent; but woollen goods hosiery, leather, 
pottery, and vinegar are also made; and ship-build- 
ing is carried on in the seaports, where vessels are 
equipped also for the cod-fishery. Principal towns 
— ^Rochelle (cap. ), Rochefort, Marennes, Saintes, and 
St Jean d’Ang^ly. The department is divided into 
the six arrondissements of La Rochelle, Jonzac, 
Marennes, Rochefort, Saintes, and St. Jean d’An- 
gdly. Pop. (1886), 462.803; (1896), 453,455. 

OHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town in France, 
situated about a mile to the south-east of Paris, 
witu which it is connected by rail and tramway, at 
the oonfiuenoe of the Marne with the Seine. It has 
numerous mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments. The stone ten-arohed bridge across the 
Marne used to be considered as the key to Paris on 


this side; hence the memorable attacks upon it both 
In the civil wars of France and in those with foreign 
enemies. At Petit-Oharenton is the celebrated hos- 
pital for the insane, where many unfortunate indi- 
viduals of both sexes (usually over 600) are treated 
with great care. Pop. (1896), 16,811. 

CHARGE, in heraldry, signifies the various 
bearingsj that is, ordinaries and figures depicted on 
the escutcheon (see Hebaldrt). — In gunnery charge 
signifies the quantity of powder used at one discharge 
of a gun. 

CHARIKAR, a town of Afghanistan, in the dis- 
trict of Kohistan, 36 miles north of CabuL It has 
a trade in the coarse cotton cloths manufactured 
throughout the district, and in iron, and also a con- 
siderable transit trade to Turkestan and Central 
Asia. Charikar is the place of residence of the 
governor of Kohistan; and duties are levied here 
on merchandise passing between it and Turkestan. 
Near it ruins have been found, which are supposed 
to be those of a city founded by Alexander the 
Great. Pop. 5000. 

CHARIOT. The chariots of the ancients were 
strongly and even elegantly built, but were not well 
adapted for speed. Those of the Romans were 
named according to the number of horses used to 
draw them. Thus a chariot with two horses was 
called a biga; one with three a triga\ one with four, 
a (juadrigay &c. The Romans yoked their horses in 
their race-chariots abreast. It is recorded that Nero 
once drove a chariot at the Olympic games with ten 
horses abreast. (See CiRCUB.) In ancient warfare 
chariots were of great importance; thus we read of 
the 900 iron chariots of Sisera, as giving him a great 
advantage against the Israelites. The Philistines in 
their war against Saul had 30,000 chariots. The 
sculptures of ancient Egypt show that the chariots 
formed the strength of the Egyptian army, these 
vehicles being two-horsed, and carrying the driver 
and the warrior, sometimes a third man, the shield- 
bearer. There is no representation of Egyptian 
soldiers on horseback, and conseijuently when Miriam 
in her song of triumph over Pharaoh speaks of the 
horse and his rider, rider must be understood to mean 
chariot-rider. In the Egyptian chariots the frame- 
work wheels, pole, and yoke were of wood, and the 
fittings of the inside, the bindings of the framework, 
as well as the harness, were chiefly of raw hide or 
tanned leather. We have also numl^rs of sculptures 
which give a clear idea of the Assyrian chariots. 

I These resembled the Egyptian in all essential fea- 
I tures, containing almost invariably three men — the 
warrior, the shield -bearer, and the charioteer. A 
peculiarity of both is the quiver or quivers of arrows 
attached to the side. War-chariots had sometimes 
scythe-like weapons attached to each extremity of 
the axle, as among the ancient Persians and Britons. 
In Britain the name chariot was formerly given to 
a kind of light travelling carriage. 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS. By English law all 
bequests for charitable purposes to be valid must 
be strictly for the public benefit; that is to say, in 
favour of institutions for the advancement of learn- 
ing, science, and art, for the support of the poor, or 
for other objects connected with the welfare of the 
public; and such bequests include those in favour of 
the church or of other religious bodies sanctioned by 
the law. Bequests for superstitious uses are nuU 
and void. A body of commissioners (the Charity 
Commissioners), under whose superintendence such 
benevolent trusts are placed, was established under 
the Charitable Trusts Act of 1858. They have the 
power of inquiring into the administration ot all 
English public charities. See Mortmain. 

CHARITON, the author of a romance which de* 
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aoribet in Greek prose the lores and adrenturee of 
Chereas and Cidliirhoe, and, oonsidering its period, 
is a very tolerable prodnction. Some critics hare 
thought that the name and birthplace usually as- 
sign^ to the author are fictitious, and that it is by 
no means certain that he was a native of Aphrodisias 
in Oaria, or that his name was Chariton. He appears 
to have lived about the fourth, fifth, or sixth century 
after Christ. The romance was first published with 
a learned commentary by D’Orville (three vols. 4to, 
Amsterdam, 1750), from a MS. in Florence, the only 
one yet known. An improved text by Beck, with a 
Latin translation by lleiske, appeared in 1783. Ger- 
man translations have been m^e by Heyne (1753) 
and Schmieder (1807). 

CHARITY, Bbothkrs and Sisters op. See 
Fraternities. 

CHARIVARI, the name given, especially in 
France, to a serenade of kettles, pans, and discordant 
sounds by which the public displeasure is expressed 
to the party thus favoured. Such serenades were 
common in the middle ages, and are still occasionally 
given to persons who have made themselves ridiculous 
by absurd marriages or otherwise. In modem times 
Charivari is the name given to periodicals in which 
ministers of state and other political personages or 
public characters are ridiculed or caricatured. The 
Frenoh first set the example of these papers, and 
have found many imitations in other countries. 
Punch is an excellent specimen of the genus Chari- 
vari. 

CHARKOV. See Kharkov. 

CHARLEMAGNE {Carolus Magnus^ Charles the 
Great), King of the Franks, and subsequently Em- 
peror of the West, was born in 742, probably at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. His father was Pepin the Short, king 
of the Franks, son of Charles Martel. After the 
decease of his father, in 768, he was crowned king, 
and according to the wish of Pepin divided the Frank- 
ish dominions with his younger brother Carloman; 
but the conditions of this partition were several times 
altered, without being ever adjusted to the satisfao- 
tion of the parties. Their mutual discontent was 
fostered principally by the King of the Lombards, 
Desiderius (the father-in-law of both princes), be- 
cause Charlemagne had repudiated his wife. Desi- 
derius sought revenge for the rejection of his daugh- 
ter by exciting and encouraging commotions in the 
realm, in which he was assisted by the circumstance 
that the nobles aspired to independence. The people 
of Aquitania were the first who attempted to be- 
come independent. Charlemagne marched against 
them with rather a small army ; but he relied on the 
assistance of his brother Carloman, to whom a por- 
tion of Aquitania then belonged. Carloman appeared, 
indeed, on the field, but at the decisive moment de- 
serted his brother, who was obliged to sustain alone 
an unequal conflict. His great courage and conduct, 
after a long and doubtful contest, procured him the 
victory, and the insurgents submitted (770). This 
contest convinced Charlemagne of the necessity of 
repressing the nobles and employing them thence- 
forward in important enterprises, in order to divert 
their attention from the internal affairs of the em- 
pire. Had he not, therefore, himself been inclined 
to wars of conquest, in which his talents could be ex- 
hibited in idl their splendour, he would have been in- 
duced to undertake them by the internal condition of 
the empire. At Carloman’s death in 771, and after 
the flight of his wife and her two sons to her father 
in Itiuy, Charlemagne made himself master of the 
whole empire, the extent of which was already very 
g^t, as it embraced, besides France, a large part of 
Gfinnany. He now formed the plan of conquering 
,the Saxons, for which his zeal for the diffusion of 


Christianity served him as a pretence. The Saxons, 
a nation of German heathens, were in possession of 
Holstein and Westphalia, between the rivers Weser 
and Elbe, and preferred pillaging to peaceful occu- 
pations, and a wandering to a settled mode of life. 
An irruption into the territory of the Franks was the 
alleged cause of the first war which Charlemagne be- 
gan against them in 772. The other wars were pro- 
duced by the rebellions of this warlike nation, which 
was never reduced to complete submission till the 
peace of Seitz, in 803, after it had embraced Chris- 
tianity. A part of the Saxons Charlemagne removed 
to Flanders and Switzerland, and their seats were 
occupied by the Obotrites, a Vandal tribe in Meck- 
lenburg. The famous pillars called Irminsdulen 
were destroyed as monuments of pagan worship. 
During thirty -two years did the Saxons resist a con- 
queror who, striving with equal eagerness to convert 
and to subdue them, never became master of their 
country till he had transformed it almost into a de- 
sert. They might have made a more successful de- 
fence had they not been distracted by internal dis- 
sensions. The most celebrated of their leaders was 
Wittikind, and next to him Albio, who finally em- 
braced Christianity in 783. To explain the pro- 
tracted resistance of the Saxons, we must remember 
that the troops were levied only for one campaign, 
which produced an armistice every year; that Charle- 
magne was obliged to wage wars at the same time 
against the Lombards, the Avars, the Saracens, and 
the Danes; and that the magnitude of his states fa- 
cilitated the rebellions of his vassals, on which ac- 
count all his attention was often required to preserve 
internal trancjuillity. 

While he was combating the Saxons on the banks 
of the Weser Pope Adrian implored his assistance 
against Desiderius, who had torn from him the exar- 
chate of Ravenna, which Pepin the Short had pre- 
sented to the holy see, and who was urging the pope 
to crown the nephews of Charlemagne, that Charle- 
magne himself might be considered a usurper. Charle- 
magne immediately left Germany and marched with 
his army to Italy. Desiderius fled to Pavia, which 
was bravely defended by the Lombards. The city 
finally fell, and Desiderius, with the widow and sons 
of Carloman, were carried prisoners to France. De- 
sideriuB ended his life in a monastery. Respecting 
the fate of the others history is silent. In 774 
Charlemagne was crowned King of Lombardy with 
the iron crown. Although this kingdom was now a 
dependency, the provinces of which it consisted were 
allowed to retain their former laws and constitutions, 
it being a general maxim of the great monarch not 
to deprive the conquered nations of their usages and 
laws, nor to govern them all under one form. In 
this he followed the dictates of sound policy, which 
led him to beware of consolidating all his vassals 
into a political body with equal rights, which might 
render a general combination against their ruler 
practicable. 

In 778 he repaired to Spain to assist a Moorish 
prince. He conquered Pampeluna, made himself 
master of the county of Barcelona, and spread the 
terror of his name everywhere. But on his return 
his troops were surprised in the valley of Roncesvalles 
by some Saracens, in connection with the mountaineers 
(the Basques), and the rear-guard defeated; remark- 
able from the circumstance that Roland, one of the 
most famous warriors of those times, fell in the 
battle. (See Roncesvalles. ) The disaffection of the 
tribes of Aquitania induced Charlemagne to give 
them a separate ruler: for this purpose he selected 
the youngest of his sons, Louis (c^lea le D^totunairt), 
The Lonsbai^ were no less turbulent, and the Greeks 
made incessant efforts to reconquer Italy; and the 
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aoblei^ to whom he had intrusted a part of the sove- 
reignty of this country, evinoed litue fidelity. He 
therefore gave them his second son, Pepin, for a 
monarch; his eldest son, Charles, remaining con- 
stantly with him, and assisting him in his manifold 
undertakings. In 781 he caused these two sons to 
be crowned by the pope in Home, hoping to render 
the royal dignity inviolable in the sight of the people. 
Charlemagne h^ another son, also called Pepin, who 
was the oldest of all his children, being the son of 
his divorced wife. This circumstance probably in- 
spired the monarch with an aversion to the elder 
Pepin, and prevented him from admitting him to a 
share in the government. 

After returning from Spain Charlemagne was 
again obliged to take the field against the Saxons. 
Exasperated by the defeat of his generals in 782, 
he caused 4500 Saxons to be massacred at Verdun 
— a measure which urged to fury the hatred of the 
people. The year 790, the twenty-second of his 
rei^f was the only one which he passed without 
taldng up arms. As his power increased, he medi- 
tated more seriously the accomplishment of the plan 
of his ancestor, Charles Martel, to restore the West- 
ern Empire. To prevent the partition of the empire, 
the Empress Irene, who then reigned at Constanti- 
nople, proposed to Charlemagne to marry their chil- 
dren, by which means the world would again have 
been united under one dominion. Her proposition 
was accepted; but Irene’s ambition carried her so far 
that she dethroned her own son to render herself su- 
preme, and offered her own hand to Charlemagne, 
who did not seem averse to the union; but Irene her- 
self was deposed, and the marriage never took place. 
On Christmas-day (800) he was proclaimed Csesar 
and Augustus by Fope Leo III.; he was invested 
with the ornaments of the ancient Eoman emperors, 
and the only thing forgotten was, that the empire 
could not subsist long in a family where the autho- 
rity was, by law, divided among the children of the 
deceased monarch. Pepin, king of Italy, died in 
810, and his death was followed the next year by 
that of Charles, the eldest. Thus of his legitimate 
sons one only remained, Louis, king of Aquitania, 
whom Charlemagne adopted as his colleague in 813, 
as his age and increasing weakness gave him warn- 
ing that the end of his Ufe could not be far distant. 
He died Jan. 28, 814, in the seventy-first year of his 
age and the forty-seventh of his reign, with anticipa- 
tions and fears that his empire would not long with- 
stand the attacks of foreign enemies — apprehensions 
which the event confirmed. Charlemagne was buried 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, his favourite and usual place of 
residence. He was deposited in a vault, where he 
was placed on a throne of gold, in full imperial cos- 
tume. The sepulchre was sealed, and over it was 
erected a kind of triumphal arch, on which were the 
words, * Here lies the bwly of Charles, the great and 
orthodox emperor, who gloriously enlarged, and for 
fort^seven years happily governed, the empire of 
the Franks.* 

Charlemagne was a friend of learning; he deserves 
name of restorer of the sciences and teacher of 
his people. He attracted b^ his liberality the most 
distmguished scholars to his court; among others, 
Alouin, from England, whom he chose for his own 
instructor; Peter of Pisa, who received the title of 
hit grammarian; and Paul Wamefried, better known 
under the name of PauluB DiaconuSj who gave the em- 
peror instruction in G-reek and Latin literature. By 
Alenin's advice, Charlemagne established an academy 
in his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle the sittings of whi<m 
he attended with all the sdentifio and literaiy men 
of his court — Leidrades, Theodiilphus, the Aroh- 
hishops of Trhves and Mentz, and the Abbot of Cor- 


vey. All the members of this academy assumed 
names characteristic of their talents or inclinations. 
One was called Dcmcetoi, another Homer, another 
Candidm; Charlemagne himself took the name of 
David. From Italy he invited teachers of the lan- 
guages and mathematics, and established them in the 
principal cities of his empire. In the cathedrab and 
monasteries he founded schools of theology and the 
liberal sciences. He strove assiduously to cultivate 
his mind by intercourse with scholars; and, to the 
time of his death, this intercourse remained his fa- 
vourite recreation. His mother-tongpie was a form 
of the Teutonic, but he spoke severid languages 
readily, esi^ecially the Latin. He was less successful 
in writing, because he had not applied himself to it 
till he was further advanced in years. In the winter 
be read much, and even caused a person to read to 
him while he took his meals. He endeavoured to 
improve the liturgy and church music. He was de- 
sirous of introducing the Homan lituigy into his 
states; but the clergy, who clung to the ancient 
usages, offered some resistance. Several churches, 
however, complied with the wish of the monarch, 
and others mingled the Homan and Gallican litilrgy. 
He attempted to introduce uniformity of measures 
and weights, but was unable to accomplish his de- 
sign. Another gi*cat plan of his was to unite the 
Khine with the Danube, and consetiuently the At- 
lantic with the Black Sea, by means of a canal. The 
whole army was employed on the work; but its ac- 
complishment was prevented by the want of that 
knowledge of hydraulic architecture which has been 
since acquired. The arts, however, under his patron- 
age, produced other monuments of his fame. The 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle received its name from a 
splendid chapel which he caused to be built of the 
most beautiful Italian marble. The doors of this 
temple were of bronze, and its dome bore a globe of 
massive gold. Tlie imperial palace was built in the 
highest style of splendour. Charlemagne also erected 
baths, in which more than one hundred persons could 
swim in warm water. He was himself very fond of 
swimming, and frecjuently used these baths, with all 
the nobles of his court, and even with his soldiers. 
At Seitz, in Alsace, he had a no less splendid palace. 
I’o Charlemagne France is indebted for its fimt ad- 
vances in navigation. He built the light-house at 
Boulogne, and constructed several ports. He en- 
couraged agriculture, and made himself immortal by 
the wisdom of his laws. Thus his law de viUie is 
esteemed a monument of his views on rural economy 
His fame filled even the East. He received ambas- 
sadors from the patriarch of Jerusalem, from the 
Emperors Nicephorus and Michael, and was twice 
complimented with embassies from Haroun al Ras- 
chid, the famous caliph of Bagdad, all of which he 
received with a splendour unexampled even in the 
East. He convened councils and parliaments, pub- 
lished capitularies, wrote many letters (some of which 
are still extant), a grammar, and several Latii\ poems. 
His empire comprehended France, most of Catalonia, 
Navarre, and Arragon; the Netherlands, Germany 
as far as the Elbe, Saale, and Eyder, Upper and 
Middle Italy, Istria, and a part of Sclavonia. 

In private life Charlemagne was exceedingly 
amiable: a good father and generous friend. His 
domestic economy afforded a model of frugality; his 
person, a rare example of simplicity and greatness. 
He despised extravagance of dress in men, though, 
on solemn occasions, he appeared in all the imlendour 
of majesty. His table was very plain. His only 
excess was his love of the other sex. He was large 
and strong; his height, according to Eginhard,equallM 
seven times the len^ of his foot His heM was 
round; his eye large and lively; his nose of more 
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thMi oommoii «ixe; hit oonnteiianoe had an agraeable 
expMflioii of MTonity. His eait was finn; his bear- 
ing manly. He enjoyed peileot health till the last 
four years of his life, when he was attacked by fevers, 
and began to limp. In summer he was accustomed 
to repose for two hours after dinner, but at night he 
slept uneasily. He wore the dress of his country; on 
his body a linen shirt, over which was a coat wi^ a 
silk boraer, and long breeches. For his outer dress 
he wore a cloak, and always his sword, the hilt and 
belt of which were of gold and silver. He possessed 
a natural, impressive eloquence, and in his expression 
of countenance there was somelbing to excite respect, 
united with gentleness and kindness. See Eoinhabd. 

CHAELEMONT AND GIVET, one of the 
strongest fortresses in France, in the department of 
the Ardennes, with 10,000 inhabitants. The worlcs 
occupy both banks of the Meuse, about 25 miles 
above Namur, at the junction of several roads, on a 
steep mounts. The two places completely com- 
mand the river. The castle and small town of Char- 
lemont were built in 1666 by Charles V. Louis 
XIV". enlarged it by fortifying the small town of 
Givet, which lies at the foot of the hill, and by in- 
creasing the forti&cations of Charlemont. At present 
the place consists of four fortresses, two of which, 
Charlemont and Great Givet, lie on the left bank of 
the Meuse, and the other two. Little Givet and Mont 
d’Haur, upon the right. Charlemont rises from a 
narrow rock, which is 700 feet high, commands al- 
most every direction, descends perpendicularly towards 
the Meuse and the west side, on the north is very 
steep, and descends with a gentle slope on the east. 
This last side, the only one on which an attack con 
be apprehended, is defended by six bastions, a horn 
and a crown work, and several detached works. Al- 
most all the moats are hewn in the rock, and well 
provided with casemates. Great Givet has four bas- 
tions and three ravelins with dry ditches. Little 
Givet contains four bastions and full ditches, but no 
covered way; and Mont d’Haur, a hill opposite to 
Charlemont, is included within the lines of the for- 
tress by a strong crown-work, and may, at the some 
time, serve as a fortified camp. The fortress is cal- 
culated for a garrison of 11,000 men, but in case of 
necessity can contain 26,000, and may be defended 
by 8000 to 4000 men. Though the two Givets and 
Mont d’Haur would not offer great obstacles to an 
attack, yet Charlemont is almost impregnable. The 
Prussians contemplated assailing it in 1816, but abmi- 
doned the design, although the Givets and Mont 
d’Haur had already capitulated. 

CHARLEROI, a town in Belgium, province of 
Hainaut, on both sides of the river Sambre, 20 miles 
i.N.1. Mons, the low town standing on the right and 
the middle town and high town on the left bank. 
The only public building deserving notice is the par- 
ish church, which is handsome, and was built by 
Louis XIV. Charleroi possesses a college, an aca- 
demy of design, an hospital, and primary and other 
schools. It stands in a densely populated district 
with productive coal and iron mines, which have 
given rise to flourishing industries ; it may be con- 
sidered the centre of the Belgian iron trade. It was 
taken by the French, under General Valence, in the 
month of November, 1792, with 4000 prisoners. It 
was recovered by the Austrians, in the month of 
June, 1793, when the French were twice defeated; 
once with the loss of 4000 men, and again of 7000. 
July 26, 1794, it again surrendered to the French at 
discretion^ with the garrison of 8000 men and sixty 
pieces of cannon. Pop. (1898), 24,310. 

CHARLES; the name of many important per- 
•onams, whose lives are here given or rdened to, in 
the flowing order : — 


Charles 1., king of Fraiiue, , 
Charles II., ,, . . 

Charles III., , . . 

Charles nr., . 

Charles „ . . 

Charles vf., „ 

Charles VII., „ . . 

Charles VIU., „ . . 

Charles UL, „ 

Charles X., „ 

Charles IV., emperor of Germany, . 
Charles V., „ 

Charles VI., 

Charles VII., „ . . 

Charles I., king of England. . 
Charles II., „ 

Charles XII., king of Sweden, . 
Charles Xlll., „ 

Charles IV., king of Spain, 

Charles, archduke of Austria, . 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, . 
Charles Edward Stuart (Prince), . 
Charles Emanuel 1., duke of Savoy, 

Charles Martel 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
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CHARLES I., Burnamed le Chaui'Cf or the Bald, 
King of France, was son of Louis le D^bonnaire by 
his second wife Judith, and was bom at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, on 13th June, 823. He was invested 
by his father with the kingdoms of Alemania, Bur- 
gundy, Provence, and Septimania, and subsei^uently 
with that of Aquitaine. On Louis’s death in 840, 
Charles found himself confronted with two enemioi 
— his half-brother Lotliaire, who, as eldest son, claim- 
ed the whole of the Frank empire of Charlemagne, 
and his nephew Pepin, who asserteil, in right of his 
father, a preferable claim to the sovereignty of 
A(|uitaine. After considerable bloodshed, a treaty 
was entered into between C harles and Lothaire at 
Verdun, by which the former received, as bis share 
of the dominions of Charlemagne, all those territories 
comprehended between the ocean on the one part, 
and the Meuse, the Scheldt, the Sa6ne, the Rhone, 
and the Mediterranean, on the other. His struggle 
with Pepin was long and obstinate, and in 844 he 
was obliged to recognize him as King of Southern 
Aquitaine. In 875, by the death of his nephew, the 
Emperor Louis II., he gained i)OBBe88ion of the im- 
perial crown, and thereby provoked the hostility of 
his brother, Louis the German, who ravaged the ter- 
ritory of Champagne, and otherwise comi^tted great 
havoc in his dominions. In 877 he proceeded to Italy 
on a crusade against the Saracens, to which he had 
been summoned by the pope, but died when crossiim 
Moimt Cenis. His death was groundlessly attributed 
to poison, said to have been administered to him bv 
a Jewish physician. He was succeeded on the Frenob 
throne by his son, Louis the Stammerer. 

CHARLES II., Bumamed le Groe, or the Fat, King 
of France, is also known as Charles III., eanperor of 
Germany, and was bom about 832. He was the son 
of Louis the German, and the grandson of Louis le 
D^bounaire, and was recognized as Emperor of Ger- 
many by the Pope. In 886 he ascended the French 
throne, to the prejudice of his cousin, Charles the 
Simple, whose youth prevented him from asserting 
his rights: but in 887 was deposed, and the following 
year died miserably at the abbey of Reichenau, in 
Swabia, strangled, as is asserted, by his servants. 

CHARLES HI., sumamed the Simjple, King of 
France, was the posthumous son of Louis the Stam* 
merer, and bom on 17th September, 879. On his 
father’s death France was divided between Charles’s 
two brothers, Louis III. and Corloman, and an aristo- 
cratic oligarchy. On the death of his brothers he 
ought in right to have ascended the throne, but'hia 
extreme youth prevented his claims being recognized, 
and his cousin, Charles the Fat, was proclaimed king 
in 886. On the deposition of the latter in 887 Count 
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Sndet of Parii luooeeded in obtaining the crown; bnt 
a combination boinj? formed in favour of CharleiL 
Eudea found himaelf ao hard preaaed aa to be obliged 
to cede to the former the whole of the north of 
France; and hia death three yearn aftmwarda, in 
898, left Charlea undisputed king of the whole country. 
The rdgn of Cliarlea is chiefly noted for the piratical 
incuraionB of the Northmen or Normans, who ravaged 
the coasts of Franoe, sailed up the principal rivers, 
and spread such dismay and confusion, that, to 
conciliate them and put an end to their devastations, 
he agreed to cede to their chief Kollo the territory 
of Normandy, to be held as a fief of the French crown. 
Latterly also Charles* tranquillity was much disturbed 
by the turbulence of some of his great vassals, who 
broke into open rebellion, declared the throne for- 
feited, and proclaimed as king Kobert, brother of 
Count Eudes. Through the treachery of Herbert, 
count of Vermandois, Charles was inveigled into the 
town and imprisoned in the fortress of Peronne. 
From this he was only liberated a short time before 
his death in 929. By his second wife, Ogiva of 
England, he was the father of Louis d'ontre-Mer, 
whom a reaction in favour of the Carlovingian 
dynasty placed on the throne in 936. 

CHAKLES IV., surnamed le Bel., or the Handsome, 
King of France, third son of Philippe le Bel, was 
bom in 1294, and in virtue of the salic law ascended 
the throne in 1322, to the exclusion of the daughtere 
of Philip the Long. He reigned six years, and died 
in 1328, without male issue, and was the last of the 
direct line descended from Hugh Capet. Isabella 
his sister married Edward II. of England, and was 
materially aided by Charles in fitting out, fdong with 
her paramour Mortimer, the expedition which resulted 
in the dethronement of her husband. 

CHARLES V., Bumamed the Wise, King of France, 
was the son of King John and Bona of Luxemburg, 
and bom at Vincennes on 21st January, 1837. 
While Duke of Normandy, and during the captivity 
of his father in England, alter the battle of Poitiers, 
he took the title of lieutenant of the kingdom. At 
this period France was in a miserable condition, the 
result partly of the continued wars which she had 
to maintain with England, and partly also of the 
unlimited violence and oppression exercised over the 
lower orders by the nobility. The vices and extrava- 
gance of the court were also extreme, and the demands 
of the states-general for reform, headed by Stephen 
Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris, were 
loudly and persistently urged. This assembly was 
supported in its claims by Charles the Bad, l^g of 
Navarre, who, as grandson of Louis le Hutin, main- 
tained a preferable right to the crown. By artfully 
temporizing Charles contrived to detach the leading 
orders from the cause of the states, and having 
brought about indirectly the assassination of Marcel, 
succeeded in crushin|^ their party. Meantime his 
father John still continued in captivity in England 
till liberated by the Treaty of Br^tigny in 1360. 
Four years afterwards he died, leaving Charles as 
his successor to the French crown. The reign of the 
latter presents a series of combined hostilities and 
intrigues carried on with the view of establishing his 
power and extending his dominions. In these he 
was so far successful as to keep at bay the King of 
Navarre and deprive the English of a great part of 
their possessions in France. He died on 16th Sep- 
tember, 1880. The magnanimity and wisdom of 
Qiarles have been matly commended by some 
writers, and if we ma^e due allowance for the times 
in which he lived, the high character which these 
^ve assigned Mm may not appear overcharged. 



be disputed. He poweaaed some literary tastes, and 
was the founder of the Bibliothhqne Boyale. A leas 
beneficial act was the erection of the BastiUe, for the 
purpose of overawing the Parisians, whose outbreaks 
he had found reason to dread. 

CHAKLES VI., surnamed the SiU/y^ ^ 

France, and son of the foregoing, was bora at Paris 
on 3d December, 1368. When his father died he 
was not twelve years old, and the contending preten- 
sions of his uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Berry, 
Burgundy, and Bourbon, rendered his minority a 
scene of unbounded turbulence and license. In 
1385 he was married at Amiens to Isabella of 
Bavaria, who was then only fourteen years of age. 
In 1388 he declared himself independent of guar- 
dians, and took the reins of government into his own 
hands. His mild and amiable, though somewhat 
dissipated character, had already secured for him 
a considerable share of popularity, when he was 
overtaken by a fearful calamity, the loss of his 
reason — a condition in which, with a few lucid 
intervals, he remained to the end of his days. The 
origin of this was constitutional, aggravated by a 
fright and a severe accident. Perhaps at no period 
in her history was France the scene of greater 
disasters and miseries than during the reign of this 
unhappy prince. The rival factions of the Burgun- 
dians and the Armagnacs, the former headed by the 
Duke of Burgundy, the latter by the Duke of 
Orleans, with whom Queen Isabella had formed a 
criminal connection, kept up constantly throughout 
the country the horrors of a most rancorous civil 
war; while brigandage and every kind of violence 
prevailed to the most fearful extent. Such a con- 
jimction afforded the most favourable opportunity 
for an invader; and accordingly, in 1416, Henry V. 
of England crossed overto Normandy with a numerous 
army, took Harfleur by storm, and signally defeated 
the French forces in the battle of Agin court. Im- 
proving these advantages he advanced into the 
country, gained possession of the capital, and com- 
pelled the crazy king to sign the Treaty of Troyes, 
by which his daughter Catharine was given in mar- 
riage to Henry, and the latter acknowledged suc- 
cessor to the French crown after Charles’s death. 
Neither monarch long survived this celebrated pac- 
tion, both dying within a few mouths of each other, 
Henry on 31st August, and Charles on 2lBt October, 
1422. 

CHAKLES VII., King of France, was born at 
Paris on 22d February, 1403, and though only the 
fifth son of Charles VI. and Isabella of Bavaria, 
became, by the successive deaths of his elder brothers, 
dauphin and heir-presumptive to the crown, lliat 
he should ever succeed to it was then extremely 
problematical, as Henry V. of England was pursuing 
his career of conquest, and shortly afterwards, by the 
Treaty of Troyes, secured to himself the hand of 
Charles’ sister Catherine, and the succession to the 
French throne after her father’s death. In the trea- 
cherous murder of the Duke of Burgundy at the 
bridge of Montereau Charles was actively implicated. 
On the King of England’s death in 1422 his son 
Henry VI. was proclaimed king of Franoe at Paris. 
The war with the national party, represented by the 
Orleanist faction, with the dauphin at their head, 
was maintained for sevend years by the English, 
under the command of the Duke of Bedford. So 
successfully did the latter conduct operations that 
Charles was brought to the verge of despair, and 
almost reduced to abandon the struggle as hopeless, 
when his fortunes were retrieved by one of the most 
singular incidents recorded in history. This was the 
arrival in his camp of the maid of Orleans, who by 
the enthusiasm which she inspired first tnziied the 
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tide <>f wwsoem •gahut the EngliBh. (See Joak or 
Abo.) The fireeh thua iiSoeed iz^ the breeate 
ol the TVenoh wm fidghtened by miemaiiageinent on 
the pert of the Eng&h, whoee militaiy operationB 
were conducted with greatly dimmished efficiency 
after the death of the Duke of Bedford, while dia* 
cord and confusion prevailed in the home councils. 
'rhrt)ugh the intervention of the Earl of Suffolk 
a marriage was concluded between the young King 
Henry VT. and Margaret of Anjou, niece of Charles 
VII.’! queen. In the treaty entered into on this 
occasion the territory of Maine was secretly surren- 
dered to France, and suliaequently, on hostilities 
being resumed between the two countries, the troops 
of Charles conquered the whole of Gruienne, and 
finally expelled the English from all their possessions 
in France except Calais. The last years of Charles’ 
reign were embittered by domestic broils, in which 
his son and successor Louis XI. took a prominent 
part against his father. So hemmed in at last was 
the latter by the emissaries of the dauphin that he 
conceived the idea of Louis having formed a deliberate 
plan to poison him; and so firn^y was this notion 
rooted in his mind that he could only with the 
greatest difficulty be induced to take any food. It 
was too late, however, to remedy the mischief occa- 
sioned by this protracted abstinence, and he died at 
the castle of Mehun, near Bourges, on ‘22d July, 
1461. A romantic interest has l)een thrown round 
Charles VII. by his early reverses and the re-estab- 
lishment of French nationality, which he effected 
mainly through the heroism inspired by the maid of 
Orleans. His |)er8onal character, however, was weak 
and contemptible, without energy and without prin- 
ciple, surrendering himself continually to sensual and 
degrading pleasures. His share in the treacherous 
murder of the Duke of Burgundy, and base abandon- 
ment to her fate of Joan of Arc, are stains on his 
memory which cannot be effaced. 

CHABLES VIII., King of France, son of Louis 
XI., was bom at Amboise on 30th June, 1470, and 
succeeded his father in 1483, his sister Anne de 
Beaujeu acting as regent till he attained the age of 
twenty. In 1491 he married Anne, the heiress of 
Brittany, and thereby annexed that important duchy 
to the French crown. By so doing, however, he both 
broke faith with the daughter of Maximilian, king of 
the Romans, to whom he had Wn espoused, and 
also robbed Maximilian of his bride, a marriage by 
proxy having been already concluded between him 
and Anne. The leading incident of Charles VIII.’s 
reign is his Italian expedition and conquest of the 
Kingdom of Naples, having been instigated thereto 
by Ludovico Sforza, the usurping duke of Milan, 
llie title pretended to Naples was asserted in virtue 
of the rights to that sovereignty transmitted by the 
house of Anjou to the royal family of France. The 
whole of Chicles’ ex]:)edition reads like a page from 
one of the old ohivahrous romances. With an army 
of 30,000 men, unprovided either with money or 
•tores, he suddenly crossed the Alps, advanced rapidly 
•outhwards, and meeting with scarcely any obsbxic- 
tion, arrived before the walls and gained possession 
of Naples. This conquest, however, he did not retain 
for many months. Having left fiOOO men to guard 
hla new acquisition he returned to France, and had 
•caroely reached it when the arms of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova effected the re-annexation of Naples to 
Spain. The expedition of Charles VIII. left thus 
hardly a trace upon the countiy, but is memorable 
aa the commencement of that series of French incnr- 
•iosiB into Italy which, under his successors, deluged 
that fair land with bloodshed. He was meditating 
arenewed descent hito Italy when he died at Amboise 
w 7th April, 1498. He left no dhildren, and was 


suooeeded by his relative the Duke of Orleans under 
the title of Louis XII. 

CHARLES IX., King of Franoe, son of Henry 11. 
and Catharine de’ Medid, bom in 1550 at St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, ascended the throne at the age of ten 
years, after the death of his brother Franois II. No 
regency was appointed, and it was deemed sufficient 
to write to the parliament, through the young prince, 
that he had requested his mother to undertake the 
administration of the public affairs, llie parliament 
acquiesced in this resolution, to avoid exciting new 
contests between the Guises and the princes of the 
blood. Catharine consented that the King of Navarre 
should be appointed governor-general of the realm, 
as she was too well aware of the weakness of his 
character to fear him. In order to gratify her am- 
bition, she resolved to throw everything into confu- 
sion. (See Cathabine pb’ Medici.)— The Guises 
soon saw that they must oppose a Catholic league to 
the politi(;al associations of the Calvinists. (See 
Guise.) — 'I’he cruel persecutions against the Hugue- 
nots now broke out. (See Bartholomew’s Day, St.) 
— The Duke of Guise, who obtained possession of the 
rson of the young king, was shot by an assassin 
fore Orleans, in February, 1563. In his last mo- 
ments he advised the king and the queen-mother to 
negotiate with the parties, lliis advice was followed; 
a treaty was signed March 19, and Havre was taken 
from the English July 27. Tlie king, who was the 
same year declared of age, visited the provinces in 
company with his mother. At Bayonne he had a 
meeting with his sister Isabella, the wife of Bhilif) II. 
of Spain, lliis excited such suspicions in the Cal- 
vinists that they took up arms, and immediately 
fomied the plan of attacking the king on his return 
to Paris. Being warned in season he e8ca{)ed the 
danger; but this plot could not fail to arouse the 
hatred of Charles, who was proud by nature, and 
more to be pitied than blamed for his too great con- 
fidence in his artful mother. After the battle of St. 
Denis, 1567, in which the constable of Montinorenci 
lust his life, C^atharine entered into negotiations for 
peace. But the Calvinists reserved a part of the 
places which they were to have surrendered, and con- 
tinued to keep up a communication with England 
and the German princes. A new civil war soon 
broke out. Notwithstanding the jealousy of Charles 
Catharine placed the Duke of Anjou at the head of 
the royal army. The Prince of Cond^ having been 
shot in the battle of Jamac in 1569, and the Admiral 
Coligny having been defeated at Montcontour in the 
same year, the king concluded j^eace, in 1570, on 
terms which were so favourable to the Calvinists that 
they seem even to have suspected treachery under 
them. The heads of that party did not therefore all 
appear at court when Charles celebrated his marriage 
with Elizabeth, the daughter of Maximilian II. By 
degrees this distrust di^ppeared, and the marriage 
of the young King of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.) 
with Margaret, sister of Charles X., seemed to banish 
every suspicion. This marriage took place August 
18, 1572. On the 22d the first attempt was made 
on the life of Coligny, and on the 24th began that 
massacre known under the name of the massacre of 
St. Ba/rthdomew' Sy from having taken place on the 
night of the festival of that saint. Ciril war broke 
out for the fourth time, and Catharine now became 
aware of the errors of her policy. Charles could no 
longer conceal his aversion to her, and was on the 
point of awnimiTig himself the reins of government, 
when he died, childless, in 1574. He was suooeeded 
by his brother Henry III. Charles was impetuous 
and ambitious; had his character sapped by the in- 
famous policy of his mother, who surrounded him 
witii temptations of the most effectual kind; yet pos- 
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•ened In tome moMure n toate for litemtnre and art, 
and a good-natured kind of oondesoension, which 
covers many royal faults. 

CHARLES X., CoMTB d’Abtois, King of France, 
bom at Versailles in 1757, grandson of Louis XV., 
was the youngest son of the dauphin, and brother of 
Louis XVI. He spent a dissipated youth, and when 
the revolutionary period commenced took a decided 
part in opting every tendency to change and inno- 
vation. He left France in 1789, after the first pop- 
ular insurrection and destruction of the Bastille, and 
at Pilnitz attended the congress of princes, for the 
purpose of opposing the spread of revolutionary prin- 
ciples. After Louis XVI. had accepted the consti- 
tution of 1791, he invited him to return to France, 
but he refused, and the legislative assembly, after 
stopping his allowance on the civil list, confiscated 
his property in 1792. He afterwards assumed the 
command of a body of emigrants, and acted in con- 
cert with the Austrian and Prussian armies on the 
Rhine. At a later period he made a descent on the 
coast of Brittany, but despairing of success, retreated 
to Great Britain, and resided for several years in the 
palace of Holyrood at Edinburgh. After the down- 
fall of Napoleon he entered France with the title of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and issued a 
judicious proclamation, promising the reign of law 
and an entire oblivion of the past. In 1824 he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Louis XVIII., under the title of 
Charles X., and gained a momentary popularity by 
the alwlition of the censorship of the press, but mea- 
sures of a very different description soon followed, 
and the spirit of disaffection was so widely spread 
that a collision with the popular party became in- 
evitable. Charles X. endeavoured to gain the start 
by what is called a covp cf etot, and issued his cele- 
brated ordonnances, but victory declared against him, 
and he was ignominiously driven from the throne in 
1830. After fonnally abdicating in favour of his 
grandson, the Duke de Bordeaux, he revisited Eng- 
land, resumed his residence for a short time at Holy- 
rood, and finally settled at Gdritz in Styria, where he 
died of cholera in 1836. 

CHARLES IV., Emperor of Germany, of the 
bouse of Luxemburg, was bom in 1316. The quar- 
rels of the Emperor Louis the Bavarian with the 
King of Bohemia, the father of Charles, the choice 
of the latter, in the room of the emperor, excommu- 
nigated by Clement VI., and the victory which Louis, 
far his superior in power and talents, obtained over 
his rival, we have not room to relate. After the 
death of Louis, October 21, 1347, Charles of Luxem- 
burg, who inherited the Kingdom of Bohemia, and 
had been chosen emperor in 1346 by five electors, 
hoped to occupy the im})erial throne without opposi- 
tion. But the princes of the empire regarded him as 
a servant of the pope. Ten years had not yet elapsed 
since Germany, at the diet of Rense, had adopted the 
most energetic measures against the claims of the 
holy see. The election of Charles IV. was the firat 
infringement of the celebrated constitution of 1338. 
In consequence the Archbishop of Mentz, whom 
Clement IV. had deposed, the electors of Branden- 
burg and the palatinate, the Duke of Saxe-Lauenbuxg, 
who arrogated a vote in the election, assembled at 
Lahnstein, declared the choice of Charles to be void, 
and elected Edward III. of England; but this mon- 
arch, then at war with France, made use of the offer 
ol the electors so far only as to secure the neutrality 
of the King of Bohemia, and rejected the proffered 
cr o wn . Equally fruitless was the choice of Frederick 
the Severe, landmve of Meissen; upon which the 
enemies of Charles elected the virtuous and heroic 
Count Gunther of Sohwarsbnrg, whom Charles is 
•aid to have poisoned. Those who surrounded 


Gunther in his last moments extorted from him an 
abdication, for which they were munifioently paid by 
Charles. He now used every effort to appease his 
enemies. He married the daughter of the Elector 
of the Palatinate, gave Tyrol as a fief to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and was unanimously elected em- 
peror, and consecrated at Aix-la-Chapelle. But no 
sooner was he crowned than he took possession of the 
imperial insignia, and conveyed them to Bohemia. 
He persuaded the Elector of the Palatinate to subject 
a great portion of the upper palatinate to the feudal 
court of Bohemia. This tribunal, which he regarded 
as the most proper instrument for the subjugation of 
Germany, was enlarged in its jurisdiction more and 
more. In 1354 the emperor went to Italy to be 
crowned by the pope; but this favour he purchased 
on terms which made him an object of ridicule and 
contempt. He engaged to appear without any armed 
force. Having been consecrated King of Italy at 
Milan, he confirmed the Visconti in the jmssession of 
all the usurpations of which he had promised to de- 
I prive them. He also annulled all the acts of his 
[ grandfather, Henry VII., against Florence, and by 
I a treaty concluded at Padua resigned the latter city, 
with Verona and Vicenza, to Venice. He refused 
the request of some Romans to claim the city, as be- 
longing to him in the name of the empire, and in a 
treaty renounced all sovereignty over Home, the 
States of the Church, Ferrara, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica, and even took an oath not to return to 
Italy without the consent of the pope. Despised by 
the Guelj)hs, detested by the Ghibellines, Charles 
returned to Gbjrmany, where he issued the celebrated 
golden bull, which, till modem times, continued a fun- 
damental law of the Grerman Empire. (See Bull.) 
He thus acquired some claims to the public gratitude: 
but these were soon effaced by the general indigna' 
tion, excited by the pro])osal made, with his consent, 
by the Papal nuncio, to introduce a tax, equal to the 
tithe of aU ecclesiastical revenues, for the benefit of 
the holy see. All the members of the diet opposed 
it; and Charles, in his anxiety to conciliate the princes 
of the empire, announced that he would propose to 
the assembly a reform of the German clergy. The 
po}>e, enraged at this }>ro^)OBal of the eniperor, ex- 
horted the electors to de})Ose him. Charles imme- 
diately relapsed into his accustomed submissiveness, 
and not only abandoned all his reforms, but even 
confimied, in 1359, all the privileges of the clergy, 
all their present and future possessions, and made 
them independent of the secular power. Such vacil- 
lating conduct subjected him to lie contempt of both 
parties, of which he received a proof before the close 
of the same diet, which was held at Mentz. Several 
princes had, by degrees, obtained possession of many 
territories formerly fiefs of the empire. Charles at- 
tempted to reunite them with the empire; but the 
dissatisfaction which was manifested at the attempt 
fiiistrated this plan, and he indemnified himself by 
selling to the King of Poland the rights of sover- 
eignty, which had been hitherto exercised W the 
German emperors, over some of his provinces. Under 
such an emperor Germany could not enjoy internal 
tranquillity. Bands of robbers plimdered the country 
in all quarters. The emperor left the princes and 
cities to protect themsedves by mutual alliances. 
The state of Italy was no less melancholy. Tuscany 
was suffering the evils of anarchy; Lombardy was 
distracted by civil wars, and the Visconti had made 
themselves masters of toe Milanese. The emperor, 
true to his principle of sanctioning power wherever 
found, appointed these usurpers hu vicars-general in 
Lombardy. Emboldened by this, Barnabas Visoonti 
threatened to subject all It^ to his yoke. Pope 
Urban V., having requested Charles to oonoert mea- 
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iurw of roiistuioe with him, hastened from Avignon 
to Borne, oondnded several alliances, levied troops, 
and waited for the emperor, who actually appear 
with a considerable force. Charles took advantage 
of the pope's situation to persuade him to crown his 
fourth wife, Elizabeth of Pomerania, at Borne, and, 
in return, entered into the most positive engagements 
with Urban. Notwithstanding this he again en- 
gaged in negotiations with the Visconti, and sold 
them a formd confirmation of all their usurpations. 
In like manner, during his residence in Italy, he sold 
states and cities to Sie highest bidder, or, if they 
themselves offered most, made them independent 
republics. With great treasures he returned to Ger- 
many. Gregory XI. having given his consent that 
his son WenceslauB should be elected king of the 
Homans, he employed his ill-gotten wealth to pur- 
chase the votes of the electors, who were irritated at 
the conduct of the pope, and, moreover, distributed 
among them the domains of the empire on the Rhine, 
and several free imperial cities. Thus he attainetl 
his object. To maintain their rights against the 
arbitrary measures of the emperor, the imperial cities 
in Suabia formed the Suabian lea>gue, which Charles 
opposed in vain. The empire was nearly ruined when 
Charles died at Prague in 1878. To his eldest son, 
Wenceslaus, he left Bohemia and Silesia; to the 
second, Sigismund, the electorate of Brandenburg; and 
to the third, Lusatia. His reign is remarkable for 
the improvement and prosperity of Bohemia; for the 
founding of the Universities of Prague and Vienna; 
for a terrible persecution of the Jews, and as the 
period when the sale of letters of nobility commenced 
in Germany. 

CHARLES V., Emperor of Germany and King of 
Spain (in the latter capacity he is called Charles I.), 
the eldest son of Philip, archduke of Austria, and of 
Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, was bom at Ghent, Feb. 24, 1500. Philip 
was the son of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Bold, last duke of Burgundy. 
Charles’ birth gave him claim to the fairest countries 
of Europe. He was educated in the Netherlands 
under the care of William of Croy, lord of Chi^vres. 
Charles preferred military exercises to study. Chi- 
fevres, without diverting him from his favourite occu- 
pations, taught him history, formed him for affairs of 
state, and gave him that gravity of manner which he 
retained ttough life. After the death of Ferdinand 
his grandfather, in 1516, Charles assumed the title 
of King of Spain. The management of this kingdom 
was intrusted to the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, 
who by his genius prepared the way for the glorious 
reim of Chwles V. In 1519 Charles, on the death 
of Maximilian, was elected emperor. He left Spain 
to take possession of his new dignity, for which he 
had to contend with Francis I., khig of France. His 
coronation took place at Aix-la-Chapelle with extra- 
ordinary splendour. The elective capitulation (see 
Capitulation) signed by his ambassadors be ratified 
without hesitation. Its leading features were the 
reservations made by the electors securing them- 
selves against foreign influence. The emperor was 
not to b^^ any war without their consent; no lan- 
guage but the German or Latin was to be used in 
the administration of the affairs of the empire; and 
the rich commercial confederacies of merchants, 
whose wealth had enabled them to act according to 
their own will, were to be abolished by the emperor, 
•■dated by the advice of the members of the empire. 
The association aimed at was the powerful Hanseatic 
League^ whose influence had excited the electors’ 
jealoQiw. The progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
mny demanded care of the new emperor, who 
held a diet at Worms. Luther, who appear at this 


diet with a safe conduct from Charles, defended hk 
cause with energy and boldness. The emperor kept 
silent; but after Luther's departure a severe edict 
appeared agm^t him in the name of Charles, who 
thought it his interest to declare himiwlf the defender 
of the Roman Church. The claims which Francis 1. 
had advanced to the empire, and those which he still 
preferred to Italy, the Netherlands, and Navarre, 
made war inevitable. Charles prepared for it by an 
alliance with the pope. Hostilities broke out in 1521. 
The French, victorious beyond the I’yrenees, were 
unsuccessful in the Netherlands. A congress held at 
Calais only increased the irritation, and gave Henry 
VIII., king of England, a pretext for dcH‘larmg him- 
self for Charles, whose party daily acquirtjd strength. 
A serious insurrection in Spain was hai>pily subdued. 
The defeat of Bonnivet in the Milanese, and the 
accession of the Constable of BourlH>u, indcuinified 
Charles V. for his want of success in Pn>vence. 
Francis, who was besieging Pavia, was defeated by 
the imperial forces and taken prisoner in 1 525. On 
this occasion Charles feigned the mraleration of a 
Christian hero. Without improving his advantages 
he remained inactive in Spain. But he thought to 
attain his object in another way. He projxMed to 
Francis 1. such hard conditions that tliis unfortunate 
prince swore that he would die in captivity rather 
than accede to them. Meanwhile he was carried to 
Spain, and treated with respect. Charles, however, 
did not visit him until he was informed that the life 
of his prisoner was in danger. The interview waa 
brief. C'harles promised his captive a sj>eedy release. 
The Treaty of Madrid was finally concluded in Jan. 
1526. 

The power of Charles now became a source of 
uneasiness to most other princes of JCuro})e. Pope 
Clement VII. placed himself at the heatl of a league 
of the principal states of Italy against the emperor, 
but their ill-directed efforts were productive of new 
misfortunes. Rome was taken by storm by the troops 
of the Constable of Bourbon, sacked, and the pope 
himself made prisoner. Charles V. publicly disavowed 
the proceedings of the Constable, went into mourning 
with his court, and carried his hyjiocrisy so far as to 
order prayers for the deliverance of the pope. On 
restoring the holy father to liberty he demanded a 
ransom of 400,000 crowns of gold, but was satisfied 
with a quarter of that sum. He also released, for 
2,000,000, the French princes who had been given to 
him as hostages. Henry VIII. of England now 
allied himself with the French monar^ against 
Charles, who accused Francis of having broken his 
word. The war was terminated in 1529 by the 
Treaty of Cambray, of which the conditions were 
favourable to the emperor. Charles soon after left 
Spain, and was crowned in Bologna as King of Lom- 
bardy and Roman Emperor. In 1530 he seemed 
desirous, at the Diet of Augsburg, to reconcile the 
various parties; but not succeeding, he issued a de- 
cree against the Protestants, which they met by the 
Schm^kaldic League. He also published, in 1582, a 
law of criminal procedure (see Carolina). Not- 
withstanding his undertakings in favour of the 
Catholic reUgion, Charles always practised moder- 
ation towards the Protestants whenever his interest 
left room for toleration. Nor did the Protestant 
princes hesitate to furnish their contingents when he 
was assembling an army against the T^rks. Having 
compelled Solyman to retreat, he undertook, in 1585, 
an expedition against Tunis, reinstated the dey, and 
released 20,000 Christian slaves. This success added 
to character somewhat of the chivalric, which 
gave bim more influence in Christendom, and 
TOomoted his political projects. His invasions of 
lE^venoe and ^cardy met with small success. A 
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trace WM oonolvided in 1587, and in 1588 prolonged 
lor ten yean. Hie two monaroha had an mterview, 
in whi^ they spoke only of mutual respect and 
esteem. Soon after Charles, on leaving Spam, where 
he had annihilated the old constitution of the Cortes, 
wished to through France to the Netherlands. 
He spent six days with Francis I. in Paris, where 
the two princes appeared together in all public places 
tike brothers. (Courtiers were not wanting who ad- 
vised the King of France to detain his guest until he 
had annulled the Treaty of Madrid; but Francis was 
satisfied with promises, which Charles very soon for- 
got. Having quelled the disturbances in the Nether- 
lands, Charles resolved, in 1541, to crown his reputa- 
tion by the conquest of Algiers. He embarked in 
the stormy season, and lost a part of his fleet and 
army without gaining any advantage. After his 
return his refusA to invest the King of France with 
the territory of Milan involved him in a new war, in 
which the King of England embraced his part, ^e 
army of Charles was defeated at Cerisola; but, on 
the other hand, he penetrated to the heart of Cham- 
pagne. The disturbances caused in Germany by the 
Refonnation induced the emperor to accede to the 
Peace of Crespy in 1545. 

I'he policy of Charles was to reconcile the two 
parties, and with this view he alternately threatened 
and oourted the Protestants. After some show of 
negotiation the Protestant princes raised the standard 
of war. The emperor declared, in 1546, the heads 
of the league under the ban of the empire, excited 
divisions among the confederates, collected an army 
in haste, and obtained several advantages over his 
enemies. John Frederick, the elector of Saxony, was 
taken prisoner in the battle of Muhlberg in 1547. 
Charles received him sternly, and gave 1^ over to 
a court-martial consisting of Italians and Spaniards, 
under the presidency of Alva, which condemned him 
to death. The elector saved his life only by renounc- 
ing his electorate and his hereditary estates, but he 
remained a jirisoner. Meanwhile the emperor ap- 
|.»eared somewhat more moderately inclined towards 
the vanquished party. On comiiig to Witten])erg he 
expressed surprise that the exercise of the Lutheran 
worship had been discontinued. He visited the 
OTave of Luther, and said, do not war with the 
dead; let him rest in peace; he is already before his 
Judge.’ llie Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, one of the 
bea<u of the Protestants, was compelled to sue for 
mercy. Notwithstanding his promise Charles de- 
prived him of his freedom. After having dissolved 
the League of Schmalkalden the emperor again oc- 
cupied himself with the plan of uniting all religious 
parties, and for this purpose issued the Interim 
(which see), which was as fruitless as the measures 
proposed by him at the Diet of Augsburg. Neither 
was he successful in securing the imperial crown to 
his son. Discord still agitated public sentiment, and a 
new war broke out against him. Maurice of Saxony, 
whom he had invested with the electoral dignity, 
formed a league, which was joined by Henry 11., 
king of France, the successor of Francis. The pre- 
parations had been made with the greatest secrecy. 
Charles was at Innsbruck superintending the deliber- 
ations of the Council of Trent, and memtating great 
plans against France and Turkey. He was expecting 
the aid of Maurice when this prince threw off the 
mask, appeared suddenly at the head of on army, 
and in\^ed the Tyrol in 1552 while Hcniy II. 
entered Lorraine. Charles was very nearly surprised 
in Innsbruck in the middle of a stormy night. Tor- 
mented by the gout, he escaped alone in a litter by 
difficult roads. Maurice abandoned the imperil 
eastle to funder, the Council of Trent was dissolved, 
and tile Protestants dictated the conditions of the 


Treaty of Passau In 1552. Charles was not more 
suooemul in Lorraine. He was undiile to recover 
Metz, defended by the Duke of Guise. In Itidy he 
lost Sienna by a revolt. He withdrew to Brussels, 
where, hard pressed by his enemies, and suffering 
much from gout, he became gloomy and dejectec^ 
and for several months conceded himself from the 
sight of every one, so that the report of his death 
was spread tl^ugh Europe. His last exertions were 
directed against France, which constantly repelled 
his assaults. The Diet of Augsbuig in 1555 con- 
firmed the Treaty of Passau, and gave the Protes- 
tants equal rights with the Catholics. 

Charles saw all his plans frustrated and the num- 
ber of his enemies increasing. He resolved to trans- 
fer his hereditary states to his son Philip. Having 
convened the estates of the Low Countries at Lou- 
vain, in 1555, he explained to them the grounds of 
his resolution, asserted that he had sacrificed himself 
for the interests of religion and of his subjects, but 
that his strength was inadequate to further exertion, 
and that he should devote to God the remainder of 
his days. He then turned to Philip, who had thrown 
himself on his knees, and kissed the hand of his 
father; reminded him of his duties, and made him 
swear to labour incessantly for the good of the peo- 
ple. He then gave him his blessing, embraced nim, 
and sunk back exhausted on his choir. At that time 
Charles conferred on Philip the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands alone. January 15, 1556, he conferred 
u|K>n him, in like manner, the Spanish throne, reserv- 
ing for himself merely a pension of 100,000 ducats. 
The remaining time that he spent in the Nether- 
lands he employed in reconciling his son with France, 
and effected the conclusion of a truce. Having made 
an unsuccessful attempt to induce his brother Fer- 
dinand to transfer the imperial crown to the head of 
his son, he sent a solemn embassy to Germany to 
announce to the electors his abdication; after which 
he embarked at Zealand, and landed on the coast of 
Biscay. He had selected for his residence the monas- 
tery of St. Justus, near Plasenciain Estremadura, and 
here he exchanged sovereignty, dominion, and pomp 
for the quiet and solitude of a cloister. His amuse- 
ments were confined to short rides, to the cultivation 
of a garden, and to mechanical labours. It is said 
that he made wooden clocks, and being unable to 
make two clocks go exactly alike, w^as reminded of 
the folly of his efforts to bring a number of men to 
the same sentiments. He attended religious services 
twice every day, read books of devotion, and by de- 
grees fell into such dejection that his faculties seemed 
almost impaired. He renounced the most innocent 
pleasures, and observed the rules of the monastic life 
in all their rigour. In order to j^erform an extraor- 
dinary act of piety, be resolved to celebrate his own 
obsequies. Wrapped in a shroud, and surrounded 
by his retinue, he laid himself in a coffin, which was 
placed in the middle of the church. The funeral ser- 
vice was performed, and the monarch mingled Ids 
voice with those of the clergy who prayed for him. 
After the last sprinkling all withdrew, and the doors 
were dosed. He remained some time in the coffin, 
then rose and returned to his cell, where he spent 
the m'ght in meditation. This is the usual account, 
but its accuracy is questioned by Sir Wm. Stirling 
Maxwell in his Cloister Life of Charles V. Some 
say it hastened his death, which took place Sept 21, 
1558. 

Charles had a noble air and refined manners. He 
spoke little, and smiled seldom. Firm of purpose ; 
slow to dedde ; prompt to execute ; equally ri& hi 
resources and sagadous in the choice of them; gifted 
with a cool judj^ent, and always master of himself, 
droumstancea developed his g^us and made him 
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greot Although he did not loraple to braiJc hif pfo- 
miMO, he impoeed, by the aembliuioe of megnanimi^ 
■ad linoeiity, even on those who had already expen- 
enoed his p^dy. An acute judge of men, he Imew 
how to use them for his purpoees. In misfortune he 
appears greater than in prosperity. He protected and 
encouraged the arts and sciences, and is said to have 
picked up a brush which had fallen from the hand 
of Titian with the words, ^ Titian is worthy of be- 
ing served by an emperor.* By his wife ]^eonora, 
daughter of Emanuel, king of Portugal, he had one 
■on, afterwards Philip II., and two daughters. He 
had also several natural children. — Charles V. is 
one of the most remarkable characters in history. 
He exhibited no talents in his youth, and in after 
life, when his armies in Italy were winning battle 
after battle, he remained quietly in Spain, apparently 
not much interested in these victories; but even in 
his early youth his motto was *not yet’ {ncndwm). 
It was nut till his thirtieth year that he showed him- 
self active and independent; but from this time to his 
• abdication he was throughout a monarch. No min- 
ister had a decided influence over him. He was in- 
defatigable in business, weighing the reasons on both 
tides of every case with great minuteness. Gran- 
vella was the only person who possessed his entire 
confidence. (See Granvella.) Wherever he was 
he imitated the customs of the country, and won the 
favour of every people except the Germans. Among 
them he was not Uked, owing to the want of the 
frankness which they expected in their emperor. 
Charles was slow in punishing as well as in rewa^ng; 
but when he did punish, it was with severity; when 
he rewarded, it was with munificence. His health 
early declined. In his fortieth year he felt himself 
weidc. His sufferings from the gout were extreme: 
he could not even open a letter without pain. After 
his mother’s death he thought sometimes that he 
heard her voice calling to him to follow her. It is 
■aid that when arming for battle he trembled; but in 
the heat of the engagement was as cool as if it were 
impossible for an emperor to be killed. We know 
of no work in which the character of Charles has 
been delineated with more truth than in Kanke’s 
Fttrsten und Volker von Sttdeuropa im 16 und 17 
Jahrh. See also Lanz’s Correspondenz des Kaisers 
Karl V. (Leipzig, 1844-46); Gachard, Correspon- 
dance de Charles Quint (Brussels, 1859); Stirling 
Maxwell’s Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V. ; 
Guntram, Kaiser Karl V. (Vienna* 1865), &c. The 
work of Kobertson is too well known to need recom- 
mendation. 

CHABLES VI., the second son of the Emperor 
Leopold I., was bom Oct. 1, 1685. His father des- 
tined him for the Spanish throne. The last prince 
of the house of Hapsburg, Charles II., disregarding 
the house of Austria, whose right to the Spanish 
throne was undoubted, according to the law of in- 
heritance by descent, had by his will made Philip, 
duke of Anjou, second grand^n of Louis XIV., heir 
of the Spanish monarchy. Accordingly, on the death 
of Charles II., Nov. 1, 1700, Philip took possession 
of the vacant kingdom. England and Holhmd united 
against him, and this alliance was soon joined by 
the German Empire, Portugal, and Savoy. Charles 
was proclaimed King of ^ain at Vienna, in 1703, 
and proceeded by way of Holland to Engird, from 
whence, in January, 1704, he set sail with 12,000 
men for Spain, which was almost wholly occupied 
by the French, and landed in Catalonia. He suc- 
ceeded in making himself master of Barcelona; but 
he was soon besieged there by his rival Philip V. 
The French had a&ady taken Mont Jony, prepara- 
tions were making for an aasanlt on the dty, and it 
Mianed as If Oh^laa ooold not escape bd^ cap- 


tured. Nevertheless, at the head of a garrison cl 
hardly 2000 men, he made the most obstinate resist- 
ance, till the long-expected Engli^ fleet impeared, 
whidh put to flight the twelve French ships that 
blockaaed the harbour and landed a body of troops, 
which compelled the French speedily to raise me 
ri^e. This event was followed by alternate reverses 
and successes. Twice Charles reached Madrid, and 
twice was he driven from the city. The first time, 
In 1706, he caused himself to be proclaimed ki^^g in 
the capital, under the name of Charles III. He 
had been a second time compelled to flee to the 
walls of Barcelona, when he was informed of the 
death of his brother Joseph I. According to the 
will of Leopold, this event placed the doulue crown 
of Charles V. on his head; to his claims on Spain it 
added the more certain possession of the Austrian 
dominions. But the aUies did not like to see so 
much power united in the same hands. Charles re- 
paired to Germany by way of Italy, and on his arri- 
val learned that, at Eugene’s suggestion, he had 
also been elected emperor. His coronation took 
place at Frankfort, in Dec. 1711; and in the follow- 
ing year he received, at Presburg, the crown of Hun- 
gary. At the same time he still retained the empty 
title of King of Spain. He now prosecuted, under 
I the conduct of Eugene, the Spanish war of Succession, 
which his brother hwl carried on with so much suc- 
cess in the Netherlands; but Marlborough’s disgrace, 
and the retreat of the English army, having resulted 
in a defeat at Denain, the allies concluded a peiu^e 
with France at Utrecht in 1713, in spite of all the 
efforts of the emjHjror to prevent it. He was obliged, 
in the following year, to sign the Treaty of Kasti^t. 
This treaty secured him in the poBsession of Milan, 
Mantua, Sardinia, and the Netherlands. Soon after, 
in June, 1715, the Turks declared war against Venice. 
The emperor undertook the defence of this republic. 
His brave armies, led by Eugene, achieved decisive 
victories at Peterwardein and Belgrade. But as the 
Spaniards menaced Italy, Charles concluded, in 1718, 
the Peace of Passarowicz, by which he obtained Bel- 
grade, the north of Servia, and Temeswar. Cardinal 
Alberoni, who was at the bead of the cabinet of 
Madrid, involved Austria, by his schemes, in a new 
war. But the quadruple alliance, concluded at Lon- 
I don in 171 8, terminated the war, and led to Alberoni’s 
dismissal in 1720. To secure his dominions to his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, in default of male heirs, 
Charles strove to induce the various powers to guar- 
antee the pragmatic sanction, which settled the suc- 
cession in her favour. He succeeded by degrees in 
gaining the concurrence of all the Euro|:>ean powers, 
^e emperor availed himself of a short period of 
peace to establish various institutions for the benefit 
of commerce. He visited in person the coasts of 
Istria, where he caused roads and harbours to be 
constructed, and vessels to be built. His plans re- 
specting the Indian trade in the Netherlands had not 
the same success, and he was compelled to sacrifice 
them to the pretensions of the znaritime powers. 
The reign of uiis prince, by nature a lover of peace, 
was marked with perpetoal agitations. The succes- 
sion to the Polish throne, after the death of Au- 
gustus II., in 1733, disturbed the peace of Europe. 
Charles, with Russia, supported the son of this 
prince; but France and Spain declared themselves 
tor Stanislaus Leezinsky. From this arose a bloody 
war, which terminated, in 1735, in the loss of the 
Two Sicilies, and a part of the Duchy of Milan. 
Austria received Tus^y in exchange for Lorraine, 
and obtained Parma. Hardly had Charles finished 
this war, when his alliance with Russia involved him 
anew in a war with the Turks. In 1737 his troo^ 
under Sleld-mandial Seckendorf. Invaded Serria 
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without Miy dedaiwtioii of war, and oooupM Nissa. 
But the Tiurks renewod their attaoka with a oontinti- 
ally augmented force, and obliged the emperor, after 
thm unsuoceaeful campaigns, to cede to them by 
the Peace of Belgrade, in 1789, Walachia and the 
Austrian part of Ser^ with IBelgrade. Charles 
died Oct. 20, 1740, at a time when he was employed 
in the improvement of his distracted finances, and 
almost in the act of completing the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, by causing the Grand-duke of l\iBcany, his 
son-in-law, to bo chosen King of the Homans. 

CHARLES VII. (properly Charles Albert^ King 
of the Romans, bom at Brussels in the year 1697, 
was the son of Maximilian Emanuel, elector of Ba- 
varia, then governor of the Spanish Netherlands. 
His youth was spent at the imperial court, and in 
the war against the Turks he commanded the army 
of auxiliaries sent by his father. In 1722 he mar- 
ried the daughter of Joseph I., having previously 
renounced all rights which this marriage might give 
him to the succession to the throne of Austria. In 
1726 he succeeded his father as Elector of Bavaria. 
He was one of the princes who protested against the 
pragmatic sanction, guaranteed in 1732 by the diet 
of Ratisbon, and in consequence concluded a defen- 
sive alliance with Saxony. After the death of 
Charles VI. (which see), in 1740, he refused to ac- 
knowledge Maria Theresa as his heiress, founding his 
own claims to the succession on a testament of Fer- 
dinand I. He was supported by the King of France 
with a considerable force. In 1741 he was recog- 
nized at Lintz as Archduke of Austria. The ob- 
stacles thrown in his way by Cardinal Fleury, who 
wished not to dismember the Austrian monarchy, as 
well as the want of artillery and ammunition, pre- 
vented him from getting possession of Vienna. On 
the other hand he took Prague, where he was 
crowned and proclaimed King of Bohemia, In 1742 
he was unanimously elected King of the Romans: he 
made a solenm entiy into Frankfort, and was crowned 
by his brother, the Elector of Cologne. But fortune 
soon deserted him. The armies of Maria Theresa 
reconquered all Upper Aiistria, and overwhelmed 
Bavaria. It was necessary to abandon Bohemia. 
Charles fled to Frankfort, and convoked a diet, when 
an attack of the King of Prussia on Maria Theresa 
allowed him to return to Munich in 1744, in which 
•city he died in January, 1745, exhausted by grief 
and disease. He was succeeded in the electorate by 
his son Maximilian Joseph, in the imperial dignity 
by Francis 1., husband of Maria Theresa. 

CHARLES I., King of England and Scotland, was 
bom in Scotland in the year 1600, and was the third 
■on of James VI. and Ajine of Denmark. Soon after 
the birth of his son James succeeded to the crown of 
England, and upon the death of Prince Henry,in 1612, 
Bobert, the second son, having died in infancy, Charles 
became heir-apparent, but was not created Prince of 
Wales until 1616. youth appears to have passed 
respectably, little being recorded of him previously 
to his romantio journey into Spain in company with 
Buokingham, in order to pay his court in person to 
the Spanish infanta, llirough the arrogance of 
Buokingham this match was prevented, and the 
prince was soon after contracted to Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France. In 1625 he suo- 
oeeded to the throne, on the death of his father, and 
reoeived the kingdom embroiled in a Spanish war, 
and full of suspicion and dislike to the minister 
Buckingham, ^e first Parliament which he sum- 
moned, being much more disposed to state grievances 
than grant supplies, was dissolved ; and by loans and 
other expedients an expedition was fitted out against 
^>ain which terminate in disgrace and disappoint- 
ment In the next year a new Parliament was sum- 


moned, and the disgust and jealousy which prevailed 
between the king and this assembly laid the founda- 
tion of the misfortunes of his reign. The House of 
Commons impeached the minister, and the king sup- 
ported him. They held fast the public purse, and he 
intimated a design of following new counsels should 
they continue to resist his will, and suddenly and 
angrily dissolved them, after a short session, while 
they were preparing a remonstrance against the levy- 
ing of tonnage and poundage without consent of Par- 
liemont. Charles then began to employ his threat- 
ened mode of raising funds by loans, l^nevolenoes, 
and similar unpopular proceedings; which, however 
partially sanctioned by precedent, were whoUy op- 
posed to the rising notions of civil liberty throughout 
the nation, and to the constitutional doctrine which 
rendered the Commons the guardian and dispenser 
of the public treasure. His difficulties were further 
increas^ by a preposterous war witli France, intend- 
ed to gratify the private enmity of Buckingham, who 
added to the odium against him by an ill-fated expe- 
dition to assist the Huguenots of Rochelle. 

In 1628 the king was obliged to call a new Parlia- 
ment, which showed itself as much opposed to arbi- 
trary measures as its predecessor, and after voting 
the supplies prepared a bill caUed ‘A Petition of 
Right, recognizing all the Legal Privileges of the Sub- 
ject,’ which, notwithstanding the emplo 3 rment of all 
manner of arts and expedients to avoid it, Charles 
was constrained to pass into a law; and had the 
concession been unetjuivocal and sincere, and the con- 
stitutional mode of government which it implied 
been really adopted by both sides, much that followed 
might have been prevented. Charles, however, by 
his open encouragement of the doctrines of such di- 
vines as Sibthorpe and Mainwaring, who publicly 
inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience, and re- 
presented all limitation of kingly power as seditious 
and impious, too clearly sanctioned the jealousy of 
the Commons, who would not, in consequence, rest in 
confidence or slacken their attacks upon Bucking- 
ham, on which account they were suddenly pro- 
rogued. The assassination of the favourite soon 
after by the enthusiast Felton removed one source 
of discord, and Charles liecame more his own minia- 
I ter, and some differences with his queen, which had 
l)een fomented by Buckingham, being made up, he 
ever after continued much under her influence. The 
Parliament which met in January, 1628, manifested 
so determined a spirit against ^e king’s claim of 
levying tonnage and poundage by his own authority, 
that it was suddenly dissolved, and Charles was de- 
termined to try to reign without one. For this pur- 
pose, having judidously terminated the pending warn 
between France and Spain, he raised Sir Inomas 
Wentworth, afterwards so celebrated as Lord Straf- 
ford, to the principal place in his councils. This able 
statesman had begun his political career in opposi- 
tion to the court, but having been gained over, was, 
by his austerity, talent, and firmness, an exceedingly 
fit instrument to curb the spirit of resistance to pre- 
rogative, which had become so strong among ^e 
Commons. In ecclesiastical affairs Charles, u^ap- 
pily for himself and the church, was guided by the 
counsels of Laud, then bishop of London, a prelate 
whose learning and piety were debased by supersti- 
tion and a zeal as indiscreet as intolerant. Under 
these counsels about eleven years passed away in the 
execution of plans for raising money without the aid 
of Parliament, with other dimgerous expedients. The 
arbitrary courts of High-commission and Star-cham- 
ber, in the hands of Laud, also exerdsed in many 
instances the most grievous oppression, of which the 
treatment of WilliMns, bishop tA Lincoln, and olheray 
affords memorable examples. In 1684 ship-money 
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began to be levied, wbloh being atriotly applied to 
naval poipoeee, the nation at iMge aoquieeoM in it 
withlewthannsualrepugnanoe; andaome writers, who 
ooorageously attaoked the court against the prin- 
ciple, were treated with so much severity that others 
were deterred from following their example. So 
desperate did the cause of liberty at this time ap- 
pear, that great numbers of the Puritans emigrate 
to New England, and by order of the court a ship 
was prevented from sailing, in which were Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, John Hampden, and OUver CromwelL It 
was in 1637, not long after this remarkable event, 
that Hampden commenced the career of resistance 
by refusing to pay ship-money, the right to levy 
which, without authority of Parliament, he was de- 
termined to bring before a court of law. His -Miuse 
was argued for twelve days in the Court of Exche- 
quer; and although he lost it by the decision of eight 
of the judges out of twelve, the discussion of the 
question pr^uced a very powerful impression on the 
public mind. 

It was in Scotland, however, that formal warlike 
opposition was destined to commence. From the 
beginning of his reign Charles had endeavoured to 
introduce into that country a liturgy copied from the 
English — an innovation which produced the most 
violent tumults, and ended in the formation of the 
famous Covenant in 1638, by which all classes of 
people mutually engaged to stand by each other. The 
Covenanters levied an army, which the king opposed 
by an iU-disciplined English force, so equivoc£dly in- 
clined, that, not able to trust it, Charles agreed to a 
sort of pacification. The next year he raised another 
army, but his finances being exhausted, after an in- 
tormission of eleven years he again assembled a Par- 
liament, which, as usual, began to state grievances 
previously to granting supplies. Losing all patience, 
the king once more hastily dissolved it, and prose- 
cuted several members who had distinguished them- 
selves by their opposition. Raising money in the 
best manner he could devise, an English army was 
again made to proceed towards the north ; but, being 
defeated by the Soots, it became obvious that affairs 
could no longer be managed without a Parhament, 
and in 1640 that dreaded assembly was again sum- 
moned, which proved to be the famous Long Parlia- 
ment, whose career forms so memorable a portion of 
English history. It is not within the omits of tliis 
work to give on account of the proceedings connected 
with the prosecution, condemnation, and execution 
of Straffoid and Laud, or the various measures of re- 
action in regard to ship-money, tonnage and pound- 
age, and the abolition of the iniquitous courts of High- 
commission and Star-chamber. Suffice it to say, that 
Charles soon found himself obliged to be a compara- 
tively paasive spectator of the ascendency of the de- 
mocratical portion of the constitution, and was ob- 
liged, both in Scotland and in England, to yield to 
the torrent which assailed him. 

In the meantime a flame burst out in Ireland, 
which had no amall effect in kindling the ensuing 
conflagration at home. The oppressed Catholic po- 
pulation of that country, during the confusion of the 
times, rose against the government for the purpose 
of regaining their rights. Very exaggerated accounts 
of the massacre of the Protestants are to be found in 
several of the historians. Later writers have estab- 
lished the fact tiiat the number who perished in 
this insurrection was not gi^t The old Catholic 
settlers of the En gliah pale joined the native Irish, 
and to strengthen their cause pretended to have a 
royal omnmiasion, and to act in defence of the king* s 
pwogative ainst a puritanical and republican 
ParllMnent. nds [vetended commission is now gene- 
rsUj deemed a foivery; Imt such was the supposed 


part^ty of Charles to Popery that this event added 
considerably to popular disaffection. The Parlia- 
ment being summoned, the king left the conduct of 
the war entirely to it ; but it now became evident 
that the Commons intended systematically to pursue 
their advantages, and to reduce the crown to a state of 
complete dependence. They framed a remonstrance 
containing a recapitulation of all the errors of the 
reign; renewed an attempt for excluding bishops 
from the House of Lords ; passed ordinances against 
superstitious practices ; and so inflamed the popular 
odium against the Episcopal orders as to intimidate 
its members from attending to their duty in Parlia- 
ment. 

At length, it being apparent that either the zealous 
adlibrents of prerogative, or those who were anxious 
to establish the government upon a more democratio 
basis, must give way, Charles, instigated, it is sup- 
posed, by the injufficious advice of his queen and 
Lord Digby, caused his attorney-general to enter, in 
the House of Peers, an accusation against five leading 
members of the Commons, and sent a sergeant-at- 
arms to the house to demand them. Receiving an 
evasive answer, he, the next day, proceeded himself 
to the house, with an anned retinue, to seize their 
persons. Aware of this intention, they had pre- 
viously withdrawn; but the king’s appearance with 
a guard caused the house to break up in great dis- 
order and indignation. The accused members retired 
into the city, where a committee of the house was 
; appointed to sit, and the city militia was mustered 
I under a commander appointed by Parliament, which 
also demanded the control of the army. Here the 
king made his last stand, the matter having now ar- 
rived at a point which arms alone oould decide. The 
queen fled to Holland to procure ammunition, and 
Charles, with the Prince of Wales, proceeded north- 
I wards, and for a time fixed his residence at York. 
The Idng was received in his progress with great 
I demonstrations of loyalty from the gentry; and man> 
i eminent and virtuous characters, who had been the 
conscientious opposers of his arbitrary measures in 
the first instance, now joined his party. On the other 
band, all the Puritans, the inhabitants of the great 
trading towns, and those who had adopted republican 
notions of government, sided with the Parliament; 
and in no public contest was more private and public 
virtue ranged on both sides, however alloyed, as in 
all such cases, with ambition, bigotry, and the baser 
passions. The first action of consequence was the 
battle of Edge Hill (23d Oct 1642), which, although 
indecisive, enabled the king to approach London, and 
produce considerable alarm. He then retired to Ox- 
ford, and negotiations were entered into which proved 
unavailing. Nothing decisive, however, happened 
against the royal side until the battle of Marston 
Moor in 1644, which was chiefly by the skill 

and valour of Cromwell, ^e succeeding vear com- 
pleted the ruin of the king’s affairs, by the loss of the 
battle of Naseby. 

Thenceforwaid a series of disasters attended his 
armies throughout the kingdom, and he took the re- 
solution of tawing himself into the hands of the 
Scottish army, then lying before Newark (6th May, 
1646). He was receiv^ with respect, although plao^ 
under guard as a prisoner; and, a series of alwrtive 
negotiations ensuing, an agreement was made with 
the Parliament to surrender him to their commis- 
sioners, on the payment of a large sum, claimed as 
arrears by the Scottish army. The Icing was accord- 
ingly surrendered to the commissioners appointed 
(80th January, 1647), and was carried, in the first 
place, to TT nltn hy House, in Northamptonshire; sub- 
sequently, to the head-quarters of the army at Read* 
ing; and soon after to Hampton Court, where hf 
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WM treated with i>o email portion of the leepect be- 
ooming his station. In the meantime, however, the 
army and Independents becoming all-powerful, be 
was led into some fears for his personal safety, and, 
making his escape with a few attendants, proceeded 
to the southern coast. Not meeting a vessel, as he 
expected, he crossed over to the Isle of Wight, and 
put himself into the hands of Hammond, the gover- 
nor, a creature of Cromwell’s, by whom he was lodged 
in Carisbrouke Castle. 

While the king was in this situation, the Soots, re- 
gretting the manner in which they had delivered him 
up, and indignant at the proceedings of the English, 
marched a considerable army to his relief, under the 
Duke of Hamilton. This force, although strength- 
ened by a large body of English royalists, was entirely 
routed and dispersed by Cromwell at Preston, as 
were the insurgents in Kent and Essex by Fairfax. 
During this employment of the army and its leaders 
a new negotiation was opened with the king in the 
Isle of Wight, who agreed to nearly everything de- 
manded of him, except the abolition of Episcopacy; 
and so much had it now become the interest of the 
Parliament itself to comply with him, that a vote 
was at length carried, that the king’s concessions 
were a sufficient grouncl for a treaty. The triumphant 
army, however, on its return, cleared the house by 
force of all the members opj)()Hed to its views; and 
thereby procuring a reversal of this vote, the king's 
person was again seized, and, being brought from 
the Isle of Wight to Hurst Castle, preparations were 
made for trying him on the capit^ charge of high 
treason against the people. As the House of Lords 
refused to concur in a vote for this purpose, the 
Commons declared its concurrence unnecessary; and 
the king, being conducted to London and stripped 
of all ensigns of royalty, was brought before the 
court of justice specially erected for this unprece- 
dented trial, on the 20th of January, 1649. 

The behaviour of Charles had been calm and dig- 
nified throughout his adversity, and in no respect 
was it more so than on this occasion. Three times 
he objected to the authority of the court when 
brought before it, and supported his refusal by clear 
and cogent arguments. At length, evidence being 
heard against him on the proof that he had appeared 
in arms against the parliamentary forces, sentence of 
death was pronounced against him. He requested a 
conference with both houses, which was rejected, and 
only three days were allowed him to prepare for his 
fate. The interposition of foreign powers, the de- 
votion of friends and ministers, who sought to save 
him by taking all the blame upon themselves, were 
vain. After passing the three days in religious 
exercises, and in tender interviews with his friends 
and family, he was led to the scaffold. His execu- 
tion took place before the Banqueting House, White- 
hall, on the 30th of Jan. 1649, where, after address- 
ing the people around him with great firmness and 
composure, the ill-fated king submitted to the fatal 
stroke. 

Tims died Charles I. in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. He was, in an eminent degree, temperate, 
chaste, and religious, and although somewhat cold 
and reserved in demeanour, was really kind and 
affectionate. His talents were also considerable; 
but he was deficient in the decision and self-reliance 
which are necessary to supericr executive ability. 
His mind was cultivated by letters and a taste for 
the polite arts, particularly painting, the professors 
of which he munificently encouraged; and his collec- 
tions of works of art show great judgment in the 
selection. He had also some taste for poetry, and 
wrote in a good prose style, though we cannot ad- 
duce the Eikon Basilikd as a specimen, since his 


claim to its authorship is clearly untenable. To all 
these personal and private acquirements he joined a 
graceful figure and pleasing countenance, and, under 
happier circumstances, would doubtless have been 
regarded as a very accomplished sovereign. 

With respect to his political character, as exhibited 
in the great struggle between himself and the Parlia- 
ment, it is impossible not to perceive that he strove 
to maintain a portion of prerogative that had become 
incompatible with any theory of civil and religious 
liberty; but it is equa^y certain that he only sought 
to retain what his predecessors had possessed. There 
are periods in the history of every people in which 
old and new opinions conflict, and a concussion be- 
comes unavoidable; and it was the misfortune of 
Charles to occupy the throne at a time when the de- 
velopment of the representative system necessarily 
brought it into conflict with the claims of preroga- 
tive. If the Parliament had acquiesced in the kingly 
pretensions, as usually explained by Laud and the 
high-churchmen of the day, it would have dwindled 
into a mere registry of royal edicts, like those of 
France. On the other band, Charles acted a part 
which every monarch in his situation may be ex- 
pected to act; for a philosophical appreciation of the 
true nature of a political crisis is scarcely to be ex- 
pected from one who sits upon a throne. The most 
forcible accusation against Charles is on the score of 
insincerity. It is asserted that he never intended to 
fulfil the conditions imposed upon him. This can 
scarcely be denied; but it is equally certain that 
some of them might justly be deemed questionable, 
and may even have been imposed in order to produce 
that conduct in the king which so naturally followed. 
On the whole, though it would be absurd to consider 
him a martyr^ as is perhaps still done by a very few, 
there may be little hesitation in regarding him as 
a victim to a crisis which the growing power of the 
Commons, and the unsettled nature of the preroga- 
tive, rendered sooner or later inevitable. His fate, 
like that of the house of Stuart generally, exhibits 
the danger and absurdity ot those high theoretical 
notions of kingly prerogative, which have too fre- 
quently seduced rulers holding them into encounters 
with national currents of principle and action, a re- 
sistance to which is generally destructive. See works 
by S. R. Gardiner, especially his History of England 
(1603-1642), and his History of the Great Civil War. 

CHARLES II., King of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, son of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria of 
France, was born in London on May 29, 1630. He 
was a refugee at the Hague on the death of his 
father, on which he immediately assumed the royal 
title. He first intended to proceed to Ireland, but 
was prevented by the progress of Cromwell He 
therefore listened to an invitation from the S«K>t8, 
who had proclaimed him their king on Feb. 5, 1649, 
and arrived in the Cromarty Firth on 16th June, 
1650. Being obliged to throw himself into the 
bands of the rigid Presbyterians, they subjected him 
to many severities and mortifications, which caused 
him to regard that sect ever after with extreme 
aversion. In 1651 he was crowned at Scone; but 
the approach of Cromwell with his conquering 
army soon rendered his abode in Scotland unsafe. 
Hoping to be joined by the English royalists, he took 
the spirited resolution of passing Cromwell and en- 
tering England, Carlisle readily throwing open its 
gates to receive him. He was immediately pursued 
by that active commander, who, with a superior army, 
gained the battle of Worcester, and Charles, after a 
variety of imminent hazards, ^ing on one occasion 
sheltered for twenty-four hours in the branches of the 
famous Bosoobel oak, reached Shoreham, in Sussex, 
andeffectedapassagetoFranoe. Hepassediomeyears 
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til Faria, Ultia regarded by the ocmrt, which waa 
awed by the power of the Engliah Oomioonwealth; 
and this indignity induced him to retire to Cologne. 

It is the proWnoe of history to state tbe drotun- 
■tanoes that produced the Restoration, which Creneral 
Monk so conducted, that Charles, without a struggle, 
succeeded at once to all those dangerous prerogatives 
which it had cost the nation so much blo^ and 
treasure, first to abridge and then to abolish. This 
unrestrictive return was not more injurious to the 
nation than fatal to the family of the Stuarts, which, 
had a more rational policy prevailed, might have 
occupied the throne at this moment. On the 29th 
of May, 1660, Charles entered his capital amidst 
universal and almost frantic acclamations ; and the 
different civil and religious parties vied with each 
other in loyalty and submission. His first measures 
were prudent and conciliatory. Hyde, Lord Claren- 
don, was made chancellor and prime-minister; and 
an act of indemnity was passed, from which those 
alone were excepted who were immediately concerned 
in the late king’s death. A settled revenue was 
accepted in lieu of wardship and purveyance, and the 
army was reduced. In respect to religion, ^ere was 
less indulgence ; for not only were prelacy and the 
parliamentary rights of bishops restored, which was 
to be expected, but an act of uniformity was passer!, 
by the conditions of which nearly all the Presby- 
terian clergy were driven to a resignation of their 
livings. In 1662 he married the Infanta of Portugal, 
a prudent and virtuous princess, but in no way cal- 
oidated to acquire the affection of a man like Charles. 
The indolence of his temper and the expenses of his 
licentious way of life soon involved him in pecuniary 
difficulties; and the unpopular sale of Bimkirk to 
the French was one of 1^ most early ex]>edients to 
relieve himself. In 1663 a rupture took place with 
Holland, which, as it proceeded from commercial 
rivalry, was willingly supported by Parliament. It 
was attended, in the first instance, by various naval 
successes; but France and Denmark entering into 
the war, as allies of the Dutch, the English were 
overmatched, and a Dutch fleet entered the Thames, 
and, proceeding up the Medway, burned and de- 
stroy^ ships as h%h as Chatham. Such was the 
naval disgrace of a reign which, on many other 
accounts, is probably the most discreditable and dis- 
astrous in the English annals. I’he domestic cala- 
mities of a dreadfid plague in 1665, and of the great 
fire of London in 1666, added to the disasters of the 
period. Soon after, Clarendon, who had become very 
unpopular, and was personally disagreeable to Charles, 
was dismissed, and sought shelter from his enemies 
^ a voluntaiy exile. A triple alliance between 
England, Holland, and Sweden, for the purpose of 
checking the ambition of Louis XIY., followed. It 
did honour to the political talents of Sir William 
Temple, and was one of the few public measures of 
the reign which deserve approbation. The thought- 
less profusion of Charles, however, soon brought him 
into a condition which rendered him the mere pen- 
sioner of Louis, by whose secret aid he was supported 
in all his attempts to abridge the freedom of hii 
people. In 1670 he threw hims elf into the hands of 
^e five unprincipled ministers, collectively denomi- 
nated the cabaiy who support^ him in every attempt 
to make himself independent of Parliament. A visit 
which Charles received from his sister, the Duchess 
of Orleans, was rendered suliservient to French 
policy, by means of one of her attendant ladies, a 
l^ntiful French woman. This female made, as was 
intended, a conquest of Charles, who created her 
Dnehess of Portsmouth; and, amidst all his other 
nttaohments, she retained an influence over him | 
which kept him steadily attached to France. I 


The party troubles of this reign commenced about 
this time by the open declaration of the Duke of 
York, presumptive heir to the crown, that he was a 
convert to the Roman Catholic religion. Soon after, 
the ministry broke the triple alliance, and planned a 
I rupture wi^ the Dutch ; and as the king did not 
choose to apply to Parliament for money to carry on 
I the projected war, he caused the exchequer to be riiut 
up in January, 1672, and, by several otlier disgrace- 
ful and arbitrary proceetlings, gave great disgust and 
alarm to the nation. The naval o{>eratious against 
the Dutch were by no means successful, and a new 
Parliament l)eing called, which strongly expressed the 
discontent of the nation, the cabal was dissolved, and 
a separate peace made with Holland in 1674. Di- 
visions in the cabinet, fluctuations in the king's 
measures, and parliamentary contests, followed, and 
occupied the next three years, until, in 1677, Charles 
performed a popular act, by marrying his niece, the 
princess Mary, to the Prince of Orange. By taking 
some decided steps in favour of the Dutch he also 
forwarded the Peace of Nimegfuen in 1678. The 
same year was distinguished by the pretended dis- 
covery of the Popish plot for the assassination of the 
king, and the introduction of the Catholic religion. 
Notwithstanding the infamous characters of Oates 
and Bedloe, and the improbable nature of their dis- 
closures, their tale, supported by the general suspi- 
cion of the secret influence of a Catholic faction, met 
with universal belief ; the Parliament exhibiting 
nearly as much credulity and heat as the vulgar. 
Many Catholic lords were committed ; Coleman, the 
Duke of York’s secretary, and several priests, were 
hanged; and a venerable nobleman, the Earl of 
Stafford, was beheaded. The Duke of York thought 
fit to retire to Brussels, and a biU for his exclusion 
from the throne passed the House of Commons. 
Such was the state of the country that Charles wm 
obliged to give way to some popular meastu^ and 
the mat p^adium of civil lil^rty, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Bill, passed during this session. The temper of 
the Parliament was so much excited that the king 
first prorogued and then dissolved it llie court now 
sought to establish a balance of parties; to distin- 
guish which, the terms Whig and Tory were about 
this time brought into use. 

In 1680 a new Parliament assembled, and the 
Commons again passed the Exclusion Bill, which was 
rejected by the Lords. This Parliament was also dis- 
solved in the next year, and a new one called at 
Oxford, which proved so restive, that a sudden dis- 
solution of it ensued; and, like his father, Charles 
determined henceforward to govern without one. By 
the aid of the Tory gentiy and the clergy he obtained 
loyal addresses from all parts of the kingdom, and 
attachment to high monarchical principles came again 
Into vogue. The charge of plots and conspir^es 
was now brought against the Presbyterians. A per- 
son named College was executed u{K>n the same 
infamous evidence as had been previously turned 
against the Catholics ; and the Earl of Shaftesbt^, 
who headed the^pular party, was brought to trial, 
but acquitted. The Nonconformists, generally, were 
also treated with much rigour ; and a step of great 
moment, in the progress to arbitrary power, was the 
instituting suits at law {qw warrantor) against most 
of the corporations in the kingdom, by which they 
were intimidated to a resignation of their charters, 
in order to receive them bwk so modelled as to ren- 
der tbwffn much more dependent than before. These 
rapid strides towards tne destruction of liber^ at 
length produced the celebrated Bye House plot, the 
parties to which certainly intended res is tance ; but 
that the assassination of the king was ever formally 
projected very doubtfuL It certainly fotned 
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no part of the Intentkm of Lord William BumoI, 
whoae ozeoution, with that of Alffomon Sidn^, on 
aoooimt of the plot, forma one of the atrildng events 
of this di[|^graoOTal reign. 

Charles was, at this time, aa absolute as any sove- 
reign in Europe ; and had he been an active prince, 
the fetters of tyranny might have been completely 
rivetted. Scotian^ which at different periods of his 
reign had been driven into insurrection by the arbi- 
trary attempts to restore Episcopacy, was very nearly 
dragooned into submission; and ^e relics of the 
Covenanters were suppressed with circumstances of 
great barbarity. It is said, however, that Charles 
was becoming uneasy at this plan, which was chiefly 
supported by the bigoted austerity of the Duke of 
York ; and that he had made a resolution to relax, 
when he expired, from the consequences of an apo- 
plectic fit, in February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. At his 
death he received the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Romish Church, and thus proved himself to 
have been, during the whole of his life, as hypocriti- 
cal as profligate. 

The character of Charles II. requires little analy- 
sis. He was a confirmed sensualirt and voluptuary; 
and, owing to the example of him and his court, his 
reign was the era of the moat dissolute manners that 
ever prevailed in England. The stage was an open 
school of licentiousness, and polite literature was 
altogether infected by it. Charles was a man of wit, 
and a good judge of certain kinds of writing, but 
was too deficient in sensibility to feel either the 
sublime or the beautiful, in composition; neither was 
he generous even to the writers whom he applauded. 
He possessed an easy good nature, but united with it 
a total indifference to anything but his own pleasure; 
and no man could be more destitute of honour or 
generosity. His ideas of the relation between king 
and subject were evinced by his observation on 
Lauderd^e's cruelties in Scotl^d: — ^I perceive,* said 
he, 'that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
things against the people of Scotlana ; but I cannot 
find that he has acted in anything contraiy to my 
interest.’ Yet, with all his selfishness and demerits 
as a kin|f, Charles always preserved a share of ()opu- 
larity with the multitude, from the easiness of his 
manners. Pepys’ Memoirs and other private docu- 
ments, however, clearly show the opinion of the more 
reflecting portion of his subjects; and it is now pretty 
generally admitted, that, as he was himself a most 
dishonourable and heartless monarch and man, so his 
reign exhibited the English character in a more dis- 
graceful light than any other in British history. It 
need not be added, that he left many illegitimate 
children, the descendants of some of whom are still 
among toe leading nobility of the country. The fate 
of his most distinguished son, the ill-fated Duke of 
Monmouth, is an affair of histoiy. 

CHARLES XII., King of Sweden, bom at Stock- 
holm, June 27, 1682, was well instructed in the lan- 
guages, history, geography, and matoematics. He 
understood Ceiman, Latin, and French. Curtius’ 
History of Alexander was his favourite book. On 
toe death of his father, in 1697, when he was but 
fifteen years old, he was dedamd of age bv the 
estates. Meanw^e the young king showed but 
little inclination forbusmess: he loved violent bodily 
ezerdses, and especially toe chase of the bear. To 
his jealous neighfiours this seemed a favourable time 
to humble the pride of Sweden. Frederick IV. of 
Denmark, Augustus H. of Poland, and the Csar 
Peter L of Russia oonduded an alliance which re- 
sulted in toe northern war. The Danish troops first 
Invaded toe territory of the Duke of Holstein-Oot- 
torp. This prince, vw had married the eldest sister 


of toe King of Sweden, repaired to Stockholm and 
asked for assistance. Charles had a nartiocdar at- 
tachment for him, and proposed in toe oounoll of 
state the most enei^tio measures against Denmark. 
After making some arrangements respecting toe in- 
ternal administration he embarked at Carlscrona in 
May, 1700. Thirty ships of the line and a 
number of small transports, strengthened by an Eng- 
lish and Dutch squadmn, appeared before Copenha- 
gen. Arrangements were making for toe disembark- 
ation when Charles, full of impatience, plunged from 
his boat into the water, and was the fii^ who reached 
land. The Danes retired before toe superior power 
of the enemy. Copenhagen was on toe point of being 
besieged when the peace negotiated at Travendal was 
signed (Aug. 8, 1700), by which the Duke of Hol- 
stein was oonfiimed in all the rights of which it had 
been attempted to deprive him. Thus ended the 
first enterprise of Charles XII., in which he exhibited 
as much intelligence and courage as disinterestedness. 
He adopted at this time that severe and temperate 
mode of life to which he ever remained true, avoid- 
ing relaxation and useless amusements; wine was 
banished from his table; at times coarse bread was 
his only food; he often slept in his cloak on the 
ground; he generally wore a blue coat, with copper 
buttons, large boots reaching above his knees, and 
gloves of buffalo skin. 

After thus checking Denmark the attacks of 
Augustus and Peter were to be repelled. The for- 
mer was besieging Riga, the latter menaced Narva 
and toe country situated about the Gulf of Finland. 

I Without returning to his capital, which in fact he 
never revisited, Charles cau^ 20,000 men to be 
transported to Livonia, and went to meet the Rus- 
sians, whom he found 80,000 strong in a fortified 
camp under the walls of Narva. On the SOth Nov. 
1700 between 8000 and 10,000 Swedes placed them- 
selves in order of battle, under the fire of the Rus- 
sians, and the engagement began. On the previous 
evening Peter had left his camp on pretence of bring- 
ing up reinforcements. In less than a quarter of an 
hour the Russian camp was taken by storm. Thirty 
thousand Russians perished on the field or threw 
themselves into the Narva; the rest were taken 
prisoners or dispersed. After this victory Charles 
crossed the Dwina, attacked the intrenchments of 
the Saxons, and gained a decisive victory. Charles 
might now have concluded a peace which would 
have made him the arbiter of the North; but instead 
of so doing he pursued Augustus to Poland, and de- 
termined to take advanta^ of the discontent of a 
peat part of the nation for the purpose of dethron- 
ing him. Aupistus attempted in vain to enter into 
negotiations; in vain did toe Countess Konigsmark, 
mistress of Augustus, endeavour to obtain an inter- 
view with Chiles, and disarm by her beauty the 
Swedish hero, who all his life long remained indif- 
ferent to, and uninfluenced by the sex. Charles re- 
fused to negotiate with toe ki^ or to speak with the 
oountesB. 

The war continued: the Swedes gained a brilliant 
victory at Clissau; in 1703 all Poland was in the 
possession of the conquerors; the cardinal primate 
declared the throne vacant; and by toe influence of 
Charles the new choice fell on Staiutlaus Leczinsky. 
Augustus hoped to be secure in Saxony, as Peter 
had meanwhile occupied Ingiia, and founded St 
Petersburg, at toe mouth of toe Neva. But the vic- 
tor of Narva deiq>i8ed an enemy on whom he hoped 
sooner or later, to take an easy revenp, and invMed 
Saxony. At Altranstadt (which see) he dictated the 
conditions of peace in 1706. The Livonian Patkul, 
who was the prime mover of the rilianoe against 
Sweden (at that time Peter’s ambassador in Dresdsnh 
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wm delivered up to him on hie denuud, end wm 
broken on the wneeL It might well oenee generel 
eetonishment thnt a prince, till then eo megnanimoae, 
oonld stoop to such intemperate revenge. In other 
respects Charles exhibited, during his stay in Saxony, 
moderation and magnanimity. He subjected 
troops to the strictest duoipl^e. Several ambassa- 
dors and princes visited the camp of the king at 
Altranstadt, among whom was Marlborough, who 
sought to discover Charles’ plans, urged him to 
dir^ all his energies against Bussia, and convinced 
himself that the victorious hero would take no part 
in the great contests of the South. The King of 
Sweden, however, before he left Grermany, required 
the emperor to grant to the Lutherans in Silesia per- 
fect fr^dom of conscience; and the requisition was 
complied with. 

In Sept. 1707, the Swedes left Saxony. They were 
48,000 strong, well clothed, well disciplined, and en- 
riched by the contributions imposed on the conquered. 
Six thousand men remained for the protection of the 
King of Poland: with the rest of the army Charles 
took the shortest route to Moscow. But having 
reached the region of Smolensk he altered his plan, 
at the suggestion of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa, 
and proceeded to the Ukraine, in the hope that the 
Cossacks would join him. But Peter laid waste 
their country, and the proscribed Mazeppa could not 
procure the promised aid. The difficult marches, the 
want of provisions, the perpetual attacks of the ene- 
my, and the severe cold, weakened Charles’ army 
in an uncommon degree. General Lewenhaupt, who 
was to bring reinforcements and provisions from 
Livonia, arrived with only a few troops, exhausted 
by the march and by continual skirmishes with the 
Russians. Pultawa, abundantly furnished with 
stores, was about to be invested when Peter ap- 
peared with 70,000 men. Charles, in reconnoitring, 
was dangerously wounded in the thigh; consequently, 
in the battle of July 8, 1709, which changed the for- 
tunes of the Swedish hero and the fate of the North, 
he was obliged to issue his commands from a litter, 
without being able to encourage his soldiers by his 
presence. This, and still more the wont of agree- 
ment between l^hnskold and Lewenhaupt, were the 
reasons why the Swedes did not display their usual 
skill in manoeuvring, which had so often given them 
the victory. They were obliged to yield to superior 
force, and the enemy obtained a complete victory. 
Charles saw his generals, his favourite minister, 
Count Piper, and the flower of his army, fall into 
the power of those Russians so easily vanquished at 
Narva. He himself, together with Mazeppa, fled 
with a small guard, and was obliged, notwithstand- 
ing the pain of his wounds, to go several miles on 
foot. He finally found refuge and an honourable 
reception at Bender, in the Turkish territory. His 
enemies were now inspired with new hope. Augustus 
protested against the treaty of Altranstadt; Peter 
invaded Livonia; Frederick of Denmark made a de- 
scent on Schonen. 

The regency in Stockholm took measures for the 
defence of the Swe^h territory. General Steinbock 
assembled a body of militia and peasants, defeated 
the Danes at Helsingborg, and compelled them to 
evacuate Schonen. Sevei^ divisions were sent to 
inland to keep off the Russians, who nevertheless 
advanced, being superior in numbers. Charles, 
meanwhile, negotiate at Bender with the Porte; 
eucceeded in removing the ministers who were op- 
posed to him, and induced the Turks to declare war 
against Russia. The armies met on the banks of the 
river Pruth, July 1, 1711. Peter seemed nearly 
stiined when the courage and prudence of his wife 
4aee Cathabivi) produced a peace, in which the 


interests of Charles were entirely neglected. This 
monarch, however, projected at Bento new plans, 
and through his agents soUcited of the Porte anxUi- 
aries agaii^ his enemies. But the Russian agents 
were no less active to prepossess the Porte against 
him, pretending that Charles designed to make him- 
self, in the person of Stanislaus, the actual master cl 
Poland, in order from thence, in connection with the 
German Emperor, to attack the Turks. The seras- 
kier of Bender was ordered to compel the king to 
depart, and in case he refused, to bring him, living or 
dead, to Adrianople. Little used to obey the of 
another, and apprehensive of being given up to his 
enemies, Charles resolved to defy the forces of the 
Porte with the 200 or 300 men of which his retinue 
consisted, and, sword in hand, to await his fate. 
When his residence at Vamitza, near Bender, was 
attacked by the Turks he defended it against a whole 
army, and yielded only step by step. The house took 
fire, and he was about to abandon it when, his spurs 
becoming entangled, he fell and was taken prisoner. 
His eyelashes were singed by powder, and his clothes 
covered with blood. Some days after this singular 
contest Stanislaus came to Bender to ask the King 
of Sweden to give his consent to the treaty which he 
saw himself obliged to conclude with Augustus; but 
Charles refused. The IHirks now removed their pri- 
soner from Bender to Demotica, near Adrianople. 
Here he sj^nt two months in bed, feigning sickness, 
and employed in reading and writing. Convinced at 
last that he could expect no assistance from the Porte 
he sent a parting embassy to Constantinople, and set 
off in disguise with two officers. 

Accustomed to every deprivation Charles pursued 
his journey on horseba^ through Hungary and Ger- 
many, day and night, with such haste that only one 
of his attendants was able to keep up with him. Ex- 
hausted and haggard, he arrived Mforo Stralsund 
about one o’clock on the night of the 22d Nov. 1714. 
Pretending to be a courier with important despatches 
from Turkey he caused himself to be immediately 
introduced to the commandant. Count Dunker, who 
questioned him concerning the king, without recog- 
nizing him till he began to speak, when he sprang 
joyfully from his bed and embraced the kn^ of 
his master. The report of Charles’ arrival spread 
rapidly throughout tiie dty. The houses were illu- 
minated. A combined army of Danes, Saxons, Rus- 
sians, and Prussians immediately invested Stralsund. 
Charles performed, during the defence, miracles of 
bravery. But being obl^ed to surrender the for- 
tress, on Dec. 23, 1715, he proceeded to Lund, In 
Schonen, and took measures to secure the coast. He 
then attacked Norway. The Baron of Gortz, whose 
bold but intelligent plans were adapted to the situa- 
tion of the Swedish monarchy, was at that time his 
confidential friend. His advice was, that Charles 
should ^ain Peter the Great to the interest of Swe- 
den by Important concessions, make himself mastw 
of Norway, and from thence land in Scotland, in 
order to dethrone Greoige L, who had declared him- 
self against Charles. Gortz discovered resources for 
prosecuting the vrar, and entered into negotiations at 
Aland with the plenipotentiaries of the czar. Peter 
was already gained and a part of Norway conquered; 
the fortunes of Sweden seemed to assume a favour- 
able aspect; Charles was besieging; Frederikshall, 
when, on Nov. 80, 1718, as he was m the trenches, 
leaning against the parapet and examining the work- 
men, he was struck on the head by a canno n-ball. 
B[e was found dead in the same posi^n, his hand on 
his sword, in his pocket the portrait of Gustavus 
Adolphus and a prayer-book. It is more than pro- 
bable that the ball which killed him was fixed, not 
from the fortress, but from the Swedish sideu His 
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Adjutant, Siguier, has been acouaed as an aoocunplioe 
in hia murder. A century afterwards, Nov. 80, 1818, 
Charles XIV. caused a monument to be erected on 
the spot where he fell. 

At Charles* death Sweden sank from the rank of 
a leading power. In hia last yearn he had formed 
great plana for the improvement of its navy, trade, 
and commerce. At Lund he often convert with 
the professors of the university, and attended public 
disputations on geometry, mechanics, and history. In 
Bender, the reading of useful books was one of his 
principal employments: he sent for Swedish scholars, 
and caused them to travel through Greece and Asia. 
Accounts of some of these travels have been printed; 
there are others in manuscript at UpsaL Firmness, 
valour, and love of justice were the grand features 
of Charles* character, but were disfigured by an 
obstinate rashness. After his return he showed him- 
self more peaceable, gentle, moderate, and disposed 
to politic measures. Posterity, considering him in 
relation to his times, will say that he had great vir> 
tues and great faults; that he was seduced by pros- 
perity, but not overcome by adversity. His history 
has l^n written by his chaplain, Norberg. Alder- 
feld has published his militazy memoirs. Voltaire’s 
Histoire de Charles Xll., though not complete, nor 
free from errors in dates, names, and geograpliical 
facts, is written with much clearness and elegance. 

CHAKI.<ES XIll., King of Sweden; bom Oct. 7, 
1748; second son of King Adolphus Frederick, and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Having been appointed at his birth high- 
admiral of Sweden, his education was directed chiefly 
to the learning of naval tactics, for which purpose he 
engaged in several cruise in the Cattegat. In 1760 
he became honorary president of the Society of 
Sciences at UpsaL In 1770 he commenced the tour 
of Europe. The death of Adolphus Frederick re- 
called him to Sweden, where be took an important 
part in the revolution of 1772. His brother Gusta- 
vus III. appointed him governor-general of Stock- 
holm, and Duke of Sudermannland. In 1774 he 
married Hedwig Elizabeth Charlotte, princess of 
Holstein-Gottorp. In the war with Kussia, in 1788, 
he received the command of the fleet, defeated the 
Russians in the Gulf uf Finland, au^ in the most 
dangerous season of the year, brought back his fleet 
in ^ety to the harbour of Carlscrona, after which 
he was appointed goveraor-mneral of Finland. After 
the murder of GKistavus III., in 1792, he was plac^ 
at the head of the regency, and, happily for Sweden, 
preserved the country at peace with all other nations, 
while he united with Denmark for the protection of 
the navigation in the northern seas. He likewise 
founded a museum, established a military academy 
for 200 pupils, and gained universal esteem. In 1796 
he resign^ the government to Gustavus Adolphus 
r\’'., who had become of age, and retired, as a private 
man, to his castle of Kosersberg. He never appeared 
again in public life till a revolution hurled Gustavus 
Adolphus IV., in 1809, from the throne, and placed 
Charles at the head of the state, as administrator of 
the realm, and some months afterwards, June 20, 
1809, as Kin^ of Sweden, at a very critioal period. 
The peace with Russia^ at Frederiksham, Sept 17, 
1809, pkve the country the tranquillity necessary for 
repainug its heavy losses, and for completing the 
ocmstitation. He had already adopted Prince Chris- 
tian of Holstein-Sonderbuig-Augustenburg as his 
successor, and after his dea^ Marshal Bernadette, 
who was elected bv the estates in August, 1810, to 
take the place of the prince. On him he bestowed 
his entire confidence. May 27, 1811, he founded the 
order of Charles XIIL, which is oonfeiTed solely on 
freemasons of high degree. June 21, 1816, he ac- 


ceded to the holy alliance. His prudent conduct In 
the war l^tween France and Russia, in 1812, pro- 
cured Sweden an indemnification for Finland by the 
acquisition of Norway, Nov. 4, 1814. Although 
some disappointed nobles may have given utterance 
to murmurs against his government, Charles XIII. 
nevertheless enjoyed the love of his people till hiS' 
death, Feb. 6, 1818. 

CHARLES XIV. See Bbbnadottb. 

CHARLES I., King of Spain. See Chablh» V.,. 
Emperor of Germany. 

CHARLES IV., King of Spain, bom at Naples, 
12th Nov. 1748, came to Madrid in 1769, when hk 
father, Charles III., after the death of his brother. 
Ferdinand VI., ascended the Spanish throne, and 
succeeded him Dec. 13, 1788. He was married to 
the Princess of Parma, Louisa Maria. Too imbecile 
to govern, he was always ruled by his wife and his 
ministers, among whom the Prince of Peace, Gndoy 
(which see), duke of Alcudia, from the year 1792, had 
unbounded influence over him. The hatred which 
this favourite drew on himself from the Prince of 
j Asturias and other grandees brought on a revolution 
I in 1808, which enabled Napoleon to dethrone the 
Bourbons. (See Spain.) Charles abdicated at Aran- 
juez, March 19, revoked this abdication, and finally 
ceded, at Bayonne, his right to the throne to Napo- 
leon, who settled on him for life the palace of Com- 
pibgne and a pension of 6,000,000 francs. Charles 
after this lived at Compi^gne with the queen and her 
paramour the Prince of Peace, but subsequently ex- 
changed this residence for Rome, where the clunate 
was more congenial to him. From 1815 he occupied 
the palace Barberini in this city. Hunting he always 
made his principal employment. He died at Naples, 
Jan. 19, 1819, of a relapse of the gout, while on a 
visit to his brother, the King of the Two Sicilies. 
His wife died a short time previous, in Dec. 1818. 

CHARLES, Abohddke of Austria, third son of 
the Emperor Leopold II., was bom in Florence, 5tb 
Sept. 1771. In his twentieth year he distinguished 
himself in the battles of Jemappes and Neer^nden, 
in both of which the French republican armies were 
beaten, /Ond was appointed governor-general of Bel- 
gium in 1798. In the campaign of the following 
year victory favoured the F^nch under Pichegru, 
and the Netherlands were lost. Charles retired to 
Vienna, where he spent some time recruititig his im- 
paired health. Appointed in 1796 field-izLU«hal of 
the empire and oommander-in-chief of the Austrian 
army on the Rhine, he opened the campaign by the 
of Neumarkt over Jourdan, wMch were 

S followed by the successes of Teining and 
, which compelled Moreau to make his> 
memorable retreat. In the winter of 1797 he cap- 
tured Kehl, the only position the French occupied in 
Germany. Meanwhile Bonaparte had finished his con- 
quest of Italy, and waa rapidly pushing his way into 
the heart of Austria. Charles was sent against him, but 
it was too late. He waa compelled to conclude the 
Treaty of Leoben (1797), whi(h was followed by the- 
Peace of Campo Fonnio (whidi see). After the fruit- 
less congress at Rastadt he again put himself at the 
head of the Rhine army, and agam defeated his old 
opponent Jourdan at Osfrach and Stockach. Misun- 
derstandings that arose between him and the Russian 
generals Suwarow and Korsakow, and his weak state 
of health, compelled him to throw up his command 
and retire to &>hemia. In the protracted struggle 
in the heart of Germany Napoleon’s genius was on 
every occasion triumphant, once only, at Aspem, did 
Charles snatoh a victoi^ from him (21st, 22d May, 
1809), but the bloodv bi&e of Wagram (5th, 6th July) 
laid Austria at the feet of the French Emperor. The 
military career of Charles doses here, u 1818 he 
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married Henrietta^ prinoeM of Naisaa-Weilbuzg, by 
whom he had a munerons family^ In the boeom of 
which he spent hie remaining yean. He died on the 
30th April, 1847. 

CHAKLES ALBERT, King of Sardinia, bom on 
lid October, 1798, was descended fmm a collateral 
branch of Uie royal family, and the son of Charles 
Emmanuel, prince of Savoy-Carignan. He was edu* 
cated in France, and on the breaking out of the in- 
surrection against the Sardinian government in 1821, 
was nominated regent by Victor Emmanuel till the 
arrival of his brother Charles Felix, in whose favour 
he had been obliged to abdicate. In 1881 he suc- 
ceeded to the throne as the nearest heir on the death 
of Charles Felix, and in the first years of his reign 
showed himself favourable to the cause of progress 
by promoting a number of beneficial reforms. Sub- 
sequently, indeed, he became more absolute in his 
views, but after the French revolution of February, 
1848, he granted the nation a constitution, and took 
the field against Austria on behalf of the revolted 
peoples of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom and the 
ducnies of Central Italy. His arms were at first 
veiy successful, defeating the Austrians in various 
encounters, but he was at last repulsed by Marshal 
Radetzky, and obliged to apply for an armistice. On 
its expiration he resumed hostilities, but only to en- 
dure reverses. The battle of Novara, fought on 28d 
March, 1849, proved fatal to the aspirations of 
Charles Albert and Sardinia. ITiat very day he 
abdicated in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel II., 
afterwards king of Italy, and retired to Oporto, in 
Portugal, where he died on July 28, 1849. His 
remains were conveyed to Turin, where a statue 
has been erected to his memory. 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS. See Weimab. 

CHARLES EDWARD STUART, caUed the 
Pretender, grandson of James II., king of England, 
son of James Edward and Clementina, daughter of 
Prince Sobieski,wa8 bom in 1720 at Rome, where his 
father enjoyed the friendship of the Popes Clement 
XI. and Innocent XIII. The last scion of the royal 
house of Stuart, from the very cradle he was inspired 
with an Impulse that induced him, at the early age 
of twenty- two, to attempt the recovery of the throne 
of his ancestors. Supported by the court of Rome, 
he went to Paris in 1742, disguised as a Spanish 
courier, and succeeding in gaining over to his views 
Louis XV., 15,000 men were on the point of sailing 
from Dunldrk for England, when the English Ad- 
miral Norris dispersed the whole French fleet before 
it had gained the open sea. This prevented the 
French court from undertaking a second ex{)edition; 
all the requests of Charles were in vain, and he now 
resolved to trust to his own exertions. With bor- 
rowed money, and seven trusty officers, he landed 
like a knight-errant, July 28, 1745, at Lochnanuadh, 
Sootland, from a ship of eighteen guns called the 
D<yuteUtf which contained arms for 1500 men. The 
attempt succeeded, and he found so many adherents 
among the discontented Scottish nobles, who went 
over to his party, together with the Highlanders 
under them, that he was soon at the head of a little 
army. With this he marched forward, conquered 
the British troops which advanced to me^ him from 
Edinburgh, captared Per^ and caused himself to be 
godaimed Remtof England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
He also took ^kUnburg^ Sept. 17, 1746, where he i 
was once more proclaimed regent, and surrounded 
with his ministers and generals. Sept. 22, 1745, he 
def eated at Prestonpans an army A 4000 British 
under Sir John Cope. He set the prisoners at liberty. 
His foioe was now 7000 strong. With this he ad- 
'^•noed, and laid siege to Car&le, Nov. 15, which, 
niter three days, surrendered, and supplied him with 


a great number of arms. He now caused his father 
to be proclaimed King, and himself Regrat of Eng- 
land; removed his head-quarters to Manchester, 
soon found himself within 100 miles of London, where 
many of his friends awaited his arrival The rapid 
successes of the adventurer made the British govern- 
ment tremble; and a part of the British forces In 
Germany was recalled. Want of support, disunion, 
and jealousy among the adherents of the house of 
Stuart, some errors, and the superior force opposed 
to him, compelled Prince Charles to retire in the 
beginning of 1746. The victory at Falkirk (Jan. 28, 
1746) was his last. As a final attempt he risked the 
battle of Culloden, against the Duke of Cumberland, 
April 16, 1746, in which his army was defeated and 
entirely Aspersed. The prince now wandered about ^ 
for a long time through the wilds of Scotland, often 
without food, and the price of £80,000 sterling was 
set upon his head. Once, when fairly surrounded by 
enemies, he succeeded in escaping by the devotion 
and courage of Flora McDonald. He was at last 
discovered by his most faithful friend O’Neil, a Scot- 
tish nobleman: they escaped detection by sailing in 
a miserable skiff from island to island, ana wandering 
from valley to valley, pursued by a thousand dan- 
gers; for constant search was made for Charles in 
every direction. At Lochnanuadh he was fortunate 
enough to meet one of the French frigates which had 
been sent for his rescue. September 20, 1746, five 
months after the defeat of Culloden, he sailed from 
Scotland, and arrived in France destitute of eveiy- 
thing. By the interest of Madame de Pompadour 
Charles now received an annual pension of 200,000 
livres for life; he had also 12,000 doubloons yearly 
from Spain. The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
deprived him of all prospect of recovering the ^rone 
of Brit (in; and when he heard that his own removal 
from France was stipulated in the articles of peace, 
his anger knew no bounds. He was carried under a 
guard to the frontiers of Italy. He went to Rome, 
the residence of his father James III.; but his rela- 
tions to the Romui court were changed after his 
father's death, Jan. 1, 1766. His often ridiculous 
requests in regard to the etiquette to be observed 
towards him, which he made under the name of 
Count of Albany, rendered bis presence troublesome. 
He went to Florence till Pius VI. recalled him to 
Rome by withdrawing his pension. That his family 
might not become extinct, he married in the fifty- 
second year of his age, April 17, 1772, a princess of 
Stolberg-Gedem; but his violence led to a separation 
in 1780 (see Albany). He now became addicted to 
intoxication. He died Jan. 81, 1788, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his life. Three years before be sent 
for his natural daughter from France, legitimated 
her, and declared her, on bis royal authority, his 
lawful heiress, under the title of Countess of Albany. 
His body was carried to Frascati, and entombed in 
a style worthy of a king. A sceptre, crown, sword, 
and the escutraeons of England and Scotland adomea 
his cofiin; and his only brother then living, the Car- 
dinal of York, performed the funeral service for 
‘ dead King Charles.’ The Cardinal of York received 
a pension from Britain after 1799, and died at Fras- 
cati, July 18, 1807. See Life, by A. C. Ewald ; and 
A. Lang’s Prince Charles Edward Stuart (1900). 

CHARLES EMANUEL I., Duke of Savoy, sur- 
named the (Treat, bom at the oa^e of Rivoli in 1562. 
He proved his courage in the battles of Montbrmi, 
Vigo, Asti, Chatillon, Ostage, at the dem of Beme^ 
and on the walls of Suza. He formea (159^ tha 
plftT^ of i|niri?ig Provence to his dominions. Phil^ 
tl, of Spain, his father-in-law, obliged tiie pariiamssit 
of Aix to acknowledge him as the protector cl this 
province, in order by this example to indnoe Fmaoc 
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to ftoknowledge the King of Spoln m protector of the 
whole reelm. The Duke of Savoy, not lees ambiti- 
oufl, Ukewiee aimed at thie crown, and after the death 
of Biatthiae desired also to be chosen Emperor of 
Grennany. He likewise intended to conquer the 
Kingdom of Cyprus, and to take possession of Mace- 
donia, the inhabitants of which, oppressed by the 
Turks, offered him the sovereignty over their country. 
The citizens of Geneva were obliged to defend their 
dty in 1602 agi^t this ambitious prince, who fell 
upon them by night in time of peace (see Geneva). 
Henry IV., who had reason to complain of the duke, 
and whose ^neral, the Duke of Lesdiguieres, hacl 
beaten Chanes Emanuel sevenJ times, entered at 
last into a trea^ of peace with him, not disadvan- 
tageous to the Duke of Savoy; but he could not 
remain quiet, and began again a war with France, 
Spain, and Germany. He died of apoplexy at Sav- 
illon, 1680. He is one of those princes whose title 
to the surname of Great is questionable. His heart 
was as hard as his native rocks. He built palaces 
and churches, loved and patronized the sciences, but 
thought little of making them sources of happiness. 

CHAKLES MAKTEL, a son of Pepin Hdristal 
(mayor of the palace under the last kings of the Me- 
rovingian dynasty). His father had governed under 
the weak kmgs of France with so much justice, and 
so much to the satisfaction of the people, that he was 
enabled to make his office hereditary in his family. 
Chilperic II., king of the Franks, refusing to ac- 
knowledge Charles Martel as mayor of the palace, 
the latter deposed him, and set Clothaire IV. in his 
pl^ace. After the death of Clothaire he restored 
Chilp ric, and subsequently placed Thierri on the 
throne, showing how absolute was the control of the 
mayor, and that the royal dignity was a mere phan- 
tom. Charles Martel rendei^ his reign famous by 
the great victory which he gained in October, 732, 
over he Saracens, near Tours, from which he ac- 

n ed the name of Marttl^ signifying hammer. He 
741. His son Pepin the Short governed the 
Franks till the year 762, nominally under the effem- 
inate Eling Childeric III.; but in this year Pope 
Zaohaiy replied to a question put to him by the 
states of France, that he ought to be king who had 
the royal power; in consequence of which the Franks 
dedared Pepin king, at Bissons, in 752. He died 
in 768, highly honoured by his subjects. His sous 
were Charlemagne and Carloman (see Chable- 

MAQNl). 

CHAKLES THE BOLD, Duke of Buigundy, son 
of Philip the Gk>od and Isabella of Portugal, bom at 
Dijon, Nov. 10, 1438, at first bore the name of Count 
of Charolais, under which he distinguished himself 
in the battles of Kupelmonde in 1452, and of Mor- 
bepue in 1458. His dislike of the lords of the house 
of Croy, the favourites of his father, was insurmount- 
able; and being unable to procure their disgrace, he 
withdrew from the oourt and went to Hollimd. He 
was agi^ reconcile^ however, with his father, whom 
he in^ired with his own hatred of Louis XI., and 
placed himself at the head of the party then forming 
against that monarch, for the purpose of preserving 
the power in the hands of the feudal nobility. Hav- 
ing passed through Flanders and Artois, he crossed 
the Somme at the head of 20,000 men, and appeared 
before Paris. Louis met him at Montlhdri, but was 
defeated, and had to offer terms of peace at Conflans, 
whereby he gave up to the victor the towns on the 
Somme and the counties of Boulogne, Guines, and 
Ponthieu. Charles succeeded his father m 1467, and 
immediately engaged in a war with the dtizens of 
LUige, whom he oommered and treated with extreme 
eeveri^. Before tnis undertaking he had been 
obliged to restore to the oitisens of (Hient the pri- 


vileges which had been taken from tiiem by Philip 
the Good. £[e now revoked his forced conoeesionB, 
caused the leaders of the insurrection to be executed, 
and imposed a large fine on the city. In 1468 he 
married Margaret of York, sister of the King of 
England, and resolved immediately to renew the civil 
war in France; but Louis disarmed him by giving 
him 120,000 crowns of gold. October 8d of the same 
year the monarch and the duke had a meeting at 
Poronne in order to adjust their differences. There 
the duke learned that the inhabitants of Li^ge, in- 
stigated by the king, had rebelled anew, and made 
themselves masters of Tongres. Charles was enraged. 
In vain did Louis on oath protest his mnoceuce. 
The duke finally compelled the king to sign a treaty, 
the most disgraceful condition of which was that he 
should march with Charles against the city of Li^ge, 
which he had himself excited against the duke. 
Charles encamped before Li5ge in company with the 
king; the city was taken by storm, and abandoned 
to the fury of the soldiers. Such success rendered 
the mind of the duke utterly obdurate, and added 
the last traits of that inflexible sanguinary character 
which made him the scourge of his neighbourhood, 
and led to his own destruction. Edward IV. con- 
ferred on him in 1470 the order of the Garter. 
Shortly after he received in Flanders Edward him- 
self, who came to seek an asylum with the duke. 
Charles gave him money and ships to return to 
England. 

About the end of the same year the war bc'tween 
the King of France and the Duke of Burgundy wae 
renewed, and never did Charles show hii^elf more 
deserving of the name of the Bold^ or Baehy than in 
this war. Forced to sue for a truce, he nevertheless 
soon took up arms anew, accused the king publicly 
of magic and poisoning, and, at the head of 24,000 
men, crossed the Somme. He took the city of Nesle 
by storm, caused lire to be set to it, and as he saw it 
burning, said, with barbarous coolness, * Such are the 
fruits of the tree of war.’ An enemy to tranquillity, 
insensible to pleasure, loving nothing but destruction 
and bloodshed, and, notwithstanding his pride, master 
of the art of procuring allies, Charles, who desired to 
be equal to Louis XI. in dignity and rank as well as 
in power, formed the plan of enlarging his dominions 
on the Khine, and elevating his states into a kingdom 
under the name of Belgic GauL He visited the 
Emperor Frederick III. at Trbves to obtain the title 
of King and Vicar-general of the Empire, which the 
emperor had promised him on oonffition that he 
should marry his daughter to the archduke; but as 
neither would enter first into obligations, they separ- 
ated in dissatisfaction, and the negotiation was 
broken off. 

Louis, meanwhile, involved Charles in greater em- 
barrassments, by exciting against him Austria and 
the Swiss. Charles now determined to dethrone him, 
and for this purpose made an alliance with the King 
of England; but being compelled to hasten to the aid 
of his relative, the Bishop of Cologne, he lost ten 
months before Neuss, whi^ he besieged in vain, and 
then hastened to Lorraine, to take revenge on the 
Duke Ken5, who, at the instigation of France, had 
declared war against him. Having completed the 
conquest of Ixnraine by the taking ol Nancy in 1475, 
he turned his arms against the Swiss; and notwith- 
standing the representations of these peaceful moun- 
taineers, who wd him that all that he could find 
among them would not be worth so much as the spurs 
of his horsemen, he took the dty of Granson, and put 
to the sword 800 men, by whom it was defended. 
But these cruelties were soon avenged by the dgual 
victory which the Swiss obtained near the same dty . 
March 8, 1476. The loss of this battle plunged 
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Oh»rlM into * gloomy Meotion, which dicturbed hlc 
mind and hie health, with a new army he returned 
to Switzerland, and lost the battle of Murten {Morat), 
June 22. The Duke of Lomdne^ who had fought in 
the army of the Swiss, led the yictors to the walls of 
Nancy, which surrendered October 6th. At the first 
information of this siege Charles marched to Lorraine, 
to retake the city of Nancy from the Duke Ben4. 
He intrusted to the Count of Campo-Basso the charge 
of the first attack, and though assured of the trea- 
chery of this officer, refused to believe it. Campo- 
Basso protracted the siege, and gave Ben4 time to 
come up with 20,000 men. On the approach of this 
army he deserted, with his troops, to the enemy, so 
that the army of Charles now consisted of only 4000 
men. Against the advice of his council Charles per- 
sisted in risking battle with unequal forces. On the 
5th or 6th January, 1477 (John von MUller himself 
is in doubt respecting the day), the two armies met: 
the wings of the Burgundian army were broken 
through and dispersed, and the centre, commanded by 
the duke in person, was attacked in front and flank. 
As Charles was putting on his helmet, the gilded 
lion which formed its crest fell to the ground, and he 
exclaimed with surprise, *^Eoce nuignwn signum Dei I’ 
Defeated, and carried along with the current of fugi- 
tives, he fell, with his horse, into a ditch, where he 
was killed by the thrust of a lance, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. His body, covered with 
blood and mire, and with the head imbedded in the 
ice, was not found till two days after the battle, when 
it was so disfigured that for some time his own 
brothers did not recognize it. He was finally known 
by the length of his beard and nails (which he had 
suffered to grow since his defeat at Morat), as well 
as by the scar of a sword-cut, which he had received 
in the battle of Montlh4ri. With this prince expired 
the feudal government in Burgundy. 

Charles was not without good qualities. In the 
government of his people we find no traces of the 
severity with which he treated himself, and his natu- 
ral temper inclined him to a strict administration of 
justioe. He was buried at Nancy, at the command 
of the Duke of Lorraine. In 1550 Charles V., his 
neat-grandson, caused his remains to be conveyed to 
Bruges. He wns married three times, but left only 
one daughter, Maria, heiress of Burgundy, by Isabella 
of Bourbon, his second wife. Compare Kirk's His- 
tory of Charles the Bold (London, 1863-8, three vols.) 
In Quentin Durward, Sir Walter Scott has portrayed 
the character of Charles, and some of the quarrels 
between him and Louis of France. 

CHARLES THE GREAT. See Charlxhagns. 

CHARLES RIVER, a river in Massachusetts, 
which flows into Boston harbour, dividing Boston 
from Charlestown. The source of the principal 
branch is a pond bordering on Hopkinton. It is 
navigable for lighters and large boats to Watertown, 
7 miles w. of B^ton. 

CHARLES’S WAIN. See Ubsa Major. 

CHARLESTON, a citv and seaport of South 
Carolina, in a county of the same name, 101 miles 
S.B.B. Columbia, 118 n.b. Savannah; pop. in 1900, 
55,807. It is situated on a ton^e of land formed 
by the confluence of the rivers Cooper and Ashley, 
which unite just below the city, and form a spacious 
Rnd oonvenient harbour, communicating with the 
ocean below SuUivan’s Island, 7 miles from Charles- 
ton. The harbour is defended by several forts. Fort 
Sumter was said to be one of the best built forts 
in tha United States before the dvil war. The 
dty is regularly laid out in parallel streets, which 
Rre intenected by others nearly at right angles. 
Host of the principal thoroughfares ate 60 to 70 feet 
wide and boraered with fine made-trees. Hie tongue 


of land on which it is built was originally indented 
with creeks and narrow marshes, but these have been 
filled up ; and it is drier and more elevated than most 
parts of the low country of South Carolina. Many 
of the houses are elegant and furnished ^th piazzas. 
It is much the largest town in the state, and was 
formerly the seat of government. Among buildings 
may be mentioned the arsenal, citadel, city -hall, 
court-house, post-office, Roman Catholic cathedral 
and other churches. The chief educational institu- 
tions are the College of Charleston and South Caro- 
lina Medical School. It has an extensive trade both 
with the interior and with foreign countries, the 
staple exports being cotton, rosin and turpentine, 
lumber, rice, wheat, phosphatic fertilizers, and phos- 
hate rook. The development of the shipping trade 
as hitherto been to some extent hindered by a bar 
across the entrance to the harbour (which itself is 
40 feet deep at the city), but by the construction 
of two long jetties and by dredging, a much 
greater depth of water has been secured, and it is 
hoped that from 25 to 26 feet will ultimately be ob- 
tained. The total annual value of the trade, taking 
exports and imports together, amounts to l^tween 
£15,000,000 and £16,000,000. The exports are far 
greater in value than the imports, the chief article 
of export being cotton. A considerable proportion 
of the shipping trade of this port is carried on 
by British vessels. The shipment of phosphatic 
rook has risen to importance in recent timesj, as has 
also the manufacture of phosphatic fertilizers from 
this rock, now an important industry in the town 
and neighbourhood. This manufacture necessitates 
a considerable import of chemicals, such as sulphur, 
kainit, Ac. Other manufactures are cottons, bags, 
barrels, cotton- seed oil. Garden produce is largely 
cultivated and exported to northern cities. The city 
is accounted healthy, more so than that of most other 
Atlantic towns in the Southern States, though yellow 
fever at times prevails. It was the scene of the out- 
break of the civil war on April 12, 1861, and was 
visited by severe and destructive earthquakes in 1886. 

CHARLESTOWN, since 1874 a part of the 
municipality of Boston, Massachusetts, previously 
a separate city and seaport. The principal public 
buildings are the state prison, the hospital for the 
insane, a market-house, Ac. One of the chief navy- 
yards in the United States, occupying an area of 
about a hundred acres, is in the B.B. part of Charles- 
town. It is inclosed, on the land side, by a wall of 
solid masonry. 

Bunker Hill, on which was fought one of the most 
celebrated battles of the American Revolution, is in 
this part of Boston. The British army in Boston had 
been increased to about 10,000 men by the arrival of 
reinforcements towards the end of May, 1775, and 
was under the command of General Gage, governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, Generals Howe, Clinton, Bur- 
goyne, Ac. The American army amounted to about 
15,000 men, enlisted for a few months, without or- 
ganization or discipline. They were armed with 
fowling^eces, but few of them provided wRh b^ 

Ward of Maasachusetts, whose head-quarters were at 
Cambridge. Ibe Americans having received infor- 
mation of the intention of the British to occu]^ 
Bunker Hill and the neighbouring heights and ad- 
vance into the country, determined to take possession 
of Bunker Hill in the evening, and erect fortifications 
to defend it. Finding, on th^ arrival, that, though 
Bunker Hill was the most commanding position, it 
was too far from the enemy to annoy his shipping 
and ara^i the provincials determined to fortify 
Breed’s Fm, and began their labour soon after mid- 
ni gh t. Everything had been conducted with so 
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maoh silenoo that the British were not aware of their 
presenoe till daybreak, when the ships of war and 
floating batteries which lay in the harbour of Charles- 
town, together with a battery on Oopp's Hill, opened 
a heavy hre on the redoubt which had been completed 
during the night. The Americans meanwhile con- 
tinued their labour, until they had thrown up a small 
breastwork extending north from the east side of the 
redoubt to the bottom of the hilL The British having 
landed at Morton’s Point, in Charlestown, advanced, 
under Generals Howe and Pigot, against the pro- 
vincials, who impatiently withheld their fire until, ao- 
oordinpr to the words of Putnam, ‘they saw the white 
of their enemies’ eyes’. The British were repulsed 
with great loss. Had they charged they would pro- 
bably have been more successful, as the American 
troops were almost entirely destitute of bayonets. A 
second attack, during which the village of Charles- 
town was burned to the ground, was attended with the 
same result. But the Americana had nearly expended 
their ammunition, and their communication with the 
main army was interrupted by the fire of the floating- 
batteries, which enfiladed Charlestown Neck. The 
English now rallied for a third attack, determined to 
concentrate their forces on the redoubt and breast- 
work, and to charge ; at the same time their artillery 
turned the left of the breastwork, enfiladed the line, 
and sent their balls directly into the redoubt. The 
Americans, after resisting with stones and the butts 
of their guns, retreated under a heavy fire. They 
were, however, not pursued very warmly, and drew 
off with an inconsiderable loss. They had 115 killed, 
among whom was General Warren, 305 wounded, 
and 30 made prisoners. The British loss was 1054 
killed and wounded. 

CHARLEVILLE, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Ardennes, on the left bank of the 
Meuse, opposite M^zi^res, with which it communi- 
cates by a suspension bridge. It is regularly built, 
has straight, wide, and clean streets, and a public 
square and fountain, surrounded by arcades, from 
which the four principal streets diverge. It carries 
on various industries ; and the Meuse affords facili- 
ties for a large traffic. Charleville was built in 
1606 by Charles, duke of Nevers and Mantua, and 
named after himself. Pop. (1896), 17,805. 

CHARLEVILLE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of, and 36 miles n.n.w. from Corl^ on the 
Glynn, and on the railway to Dublin. The princi- 
pal buildings are the Roman Catholic church, the 
school, the bridewell, and the courthouse. The town, 
anciently called Ruthgoggan, received its present 
name in compliment to Charles II. It returned 
two members to the Irish Parliament previous to 
the Union. Pop. (1891), 1970. 

CHARLEVOIX, Pisrbb F11AN9018 Xavier de, 
a French Jesuit, was bom at St. Quentin on Oct. 
29, 1682, and taught languages and philosophy 
with some reputation. He was for some years a 
missionary in America, and on his return he had a 
chief share in the Journal de Trdvoux for twenty- 
two years. He died in 1761, greatly esteemed for 
his high moral character and extensive learning. 
Of his works, the Histuire et Description G^ndrale 
de la Nouvelle France (1744) is the most valuable. 
This describes his own experiences, and the manners 
and customs of the native Americans, for which he 
is often quoted as a writer of good authority. His 
other works include histories of Japan, San Do- 
mingo, and Paraguay, and a Vie de la Mbre Marie 
de rinoaroation (1724). 

CHARLOTTE, Pbinobss, daughter of Queen 
Caroline and George TV., was Wn at Carlton 
House, Jan. 7, 1796. She was placed under the 
care of Lady OUfford, and the Bishop of Exeter 


superintended her studies. She Is said to have been 
well aoauainted with the principal andent writers, 
and with the history and statistics of the European 
states, especially with the constitution and laws of 
her native country. She spoke with ease French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, sang well, played on 
the harp, piano, and guitar, and sketched landscapes 
from nature with much taste. Her style of writing 
was pleasing, and she was fond of poetry. In the 
unfortunate dissensions between her father and 
mother she inclined to the side of the latter. The 
Prince of Orange was fixed upon as her future 
husband, and the nation desired their union, because 
the prince had been educated in England, and was 
acquainted with the customs and interests of the 
people. The union, however, was prevented by the 
reluctance of the princess to leave England. In 
1814 Prince Leopold of Saxe -Coburg (afterwards 
king of Belgium) visited England in the suite of the 
allied sovereigns, who went to London after the 
Peace of Paris. His cultivated mind and amiable 
manners having made an impression on the heart of 
the princess, he was permitted to sue for her hand. 
Their marriage was solemnized May 2, 1816. The 
prince loved her with tenderness, and their married 
life at Claremont was very happy. On November 
6, 1817, the princess, after three days of suffering, 
was delivered of a dead child. A few hours after 
she was seized with convulsions, and breathed her 
last, to the universal regret of the British Em- 
pire. 

CHARLOTTE- AMALIE, capital of the Danish 
island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies. It has an 
excellent harbour, land-locked from all winds, con- 
tains several churches, and is an entrep6t for goods 
for the neighbouring islands. Pop. 8000. 

CHARLOTTENBURG, a town of Prussia, ad- 
joining Berlin on the west, and now practically 
forming part of it. on the banks of the river Spree. 
It contains a palace built for Sophia Charlotte, 
the first queen of Prussia, and begun in the end 
of the seventeenth century — hence the name of 
the place. The town was founded soon after, but 
long made little progress, being quite small till 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Since then 
it has made extraordinary progress, having shared 
in the prosperity and extension which the capital 
has experienced. The town contains various impor- 
tant educational and other institutions, including a 
school of artillery and engineering, and a technical 
high -school. Among the churches is the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church, consecrated in 1895. A 
beautiful walk starting from the Brandenburg Gate, 
at the head of the famous Berlin street, Unter den 
Linden, and passing through the park known as the 
Thiergarten, ends here. Charlottenburg b a favourite 
resort and residence of the Berlinese. In the rarden 
adjoining the castle b the tomb of Frederick William 
III. and his consort Queen Louisa, by Rauch. Here 
also their son, the Emperor William I., was buried 
in 1888. Pop. (1895), 182,877; (1900), 189,290. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, a town of Canada, the 
capital, and near the centre of Prince Edward 
Island, on the bay of Hillsborough, 110 miles K. of 
Halifax. It b ^vantageously situated for com- 
merce, and its harbour is one of the best in North 
America. It b regularly laid out with spacious 
squares, and broad streets at right angles; and 
contains, besides the government buildings, a court- 
house, several churches, a fort and barracks, Its 
industries embrace iron, wool, ship-building, Ac., 
and fishing is carried on. Pop. (1891), 11,874. 

CHARON, in mythology, the son of Erebus and 
Night. It was hb office to ferry the dead in hb 
crazy boat over the dark waters of Acheron, over 
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Coojttw fMOfimdlnff with the doleful UaneDtationi of 
the deed, and finaUy over the Styx, dreaded even by 
the immortala. The ahades were eiMsh obliged to pay 
him an obolus, whioh was put, at the time of burial, 
into the mouth of the deceased. Those who oould 
not pay the fare, or had been so unfortunate as to 
dnd no grave in the upper world, were compelled to 
wander on the desolate banks of the Acheron rill 
'Charon was pleased to carry them over to their final 
resting-plaoe. He was represented as an old man, 
with a gloomy aspect, matted beard, and tattered 
garments. Tlie traditions relative to Charon are 
posterior to the Homeric age, and it is thought by 
«ome of the learned that the myth was imported 
into Greece from Egypt. 

CHAROST, Arm AND Joseph db Bbthune, Duke 
OF, bom at Versailles in 1728, a worthy descendant 
of his great ancestor Sully, distinguished himself on 
many occasions in the xnilitary service of his coun- 
try. He was the friend and father of his soldiers, 
and rewarded the brave from his own resources. In 
1758 he sent all his plate to the mint to supply the 
necessities of the state. The |)eace concluded in 
1763 restored him to a more quiet sphere of useful- 
ness, yet he did not discontinue his favours towards 
the soldiers whom he had commanded. He was par- 
ticularly active in the promotion of agriculture aiid 
public institutions. Long before the revolution he 
alxilished the feudal services on his estates, and wrote 
against feudal institutions. He established char- 
itable institutions in sundry parishes, provided for 
the support and instruction of orphans, employed 
physicians and midwives, founded and liberally en- 
dowed an hospital. In a year of dearth he import- 
ed grain into Calais at his own expense. In the 
provincial assemblies lie spoke against the corv6ea 
(which see). In the assembly of the notables he de- 
clared himself for an e(]ual distribution of the public 
burdens. The revolution broke out. Before the 
decree relative to a patriotic contribution appeared 
he made a voluntary present of 100,000 francs to the 
state. During the reign of terror he retired to Meill- 
ant, where he was arrested, and did not obtain his 
liberty until after the 9th Thermidor. In the testi- 
monies given in his behalf by the revolutionary com- 
mittees he was called the father and benefactor of 
suffering humanity. He returned to Meillant, where 
he established an agriciiltural society. No sacrifice 
was too great for him, and his vast fortime was 
scarcely suificient for his enterprises. He died Octo- 
ber 27, 1800, of the small-pox, lamented by the 
people. 

CHARR. See Char. 

CHARRiftRE, Madame St. Hyacinthe de, an 
authoress who has made herself well known under 
the assumed name of the Abb^ de la Tour, was bom 
in Holland of a wealthy family about 1740, and in 
•early life became a maid of honour at the court of 
the stadtholder. Her affection for her brother’s 
tutor, M. de Charri^, a worthy but decayed noble- 
man, led her to forego her and family, and 
shortly after her marriage she retired with him to a 
• m all property at Neufchfttel Her lively tempera- 
ment was ill suited for the monotony of a rustio life, 
and accordingly seeking amusement in literaiy recrea- 
rions she soon acquit^ a considerable reputation. 
Having lost the greater part of her fortune in the 
French revolution, she r^uoed her expenditure to 
the lowest possible amount, that she might be able 
to continue her various acts of benevolence. Ulti- 
nmtely ingratitude and misfortune preyed upon her 
^irit^ and she spent the last Years of her life in 
^kunost complete s^usion from the world. She died 

1806. Her works belong chiefly to the class of 
^Igfat literatora. Among others may be mentioned 


Lee Trois Femmes, and the favourite dramas of Le 
Td et le Vous, L’Emi^, L’Enfant Gfttd, and 
Comment le nomme-t-on. All these productions not 
only display much wit, truth, and powerful desola- 
tion, but also breathe a spirit of philosophy, and have 
a strong moral tendency. Most of them have been 
translated into German by her friend Herder. 

CHARRON, Pierre, a celebrated preacher and 
writer, bom at Paris in 1541, was the son of a book- 
seller, and one of twenty-five children. He studied 
law at Orleans and Bourges, and had practised for 
six years as a parliamentary advocate, when he 
turned his attention to theology, and gained so much 
I fame by his sermons that he was presented in rapid 
I succession with several benefices in Gascogny and 
Languedoc, and appointed court chaplain to Queen 
Margaret. In 1588 he returned to Paris with the 
view of fulfilling a vow he had made to enter the 
Carthusian order, but owing to his age the prior of 
the order refused him admission, and the Celesrines 
also declining to receive him, he considered himself 
relieved from his vow, and continued a secular priest. 
In 1689 he went to Bordeaux, and became very inti- 
mate with Montaigne, whom he tried to imitate, 
though he failed to catch his ease of style, and 
original, piquant wit. He died in 1603. His two 
principal works are Traits des Ti’ois Vi^rit^, and 
Traits de la Sagesse. The Roman Catholic zeal of 
the former drew down upon him the rebuke of 
Duplessis-Moraay ; and the extreme liberalism of 
the latter exposed him to a charge of atheism, for 
which there appears to have been some foundation, 
as the treatise was condemned both by parliament 
and the university. 

CHART. See Map. 

CHARTER, a written instrument, deed, or docu- 
ment serving as the evidence of some grant, contract, 
or other important transaction between man and 
man. Such documents may be either of a public 
or a private nature. Among the former the term 
charter is perhaps most commonly applied to a docu- 
ment by wliich a sovereign, or the sovereign authority 
in a state, makes a grant of some right or privilege 
to the members of the body politic, or to one or 
more of them. In England the term charter was 
early applied to documents proceeding from the 
sovereign and granting lands or privileges to sub- 
jects, to towns, corporations, &c. Tiie most famous 
English charter is the Great Charter {Matjna Charta 
Liberatum) granted by King John in 1215, on the 
compulsion of the barons and people generally, 
acknowledging the constitutional liberties of his 
subjects and the fixed principles of law as against 
the arbitrary will of the king. (See Maqna Chabta.) 
Another famous charter was the Charter of the 
Forest, which mitigated the severities previously 
made possible under the forest laws. Similarly, 

I the terra has been applied to comprehensive docu- 
ments embodying the chief constitutional rulw or 
principles according to which a government is to 
be carried on. Royal charters are often granted 
to towns or corporations conferring certain privi- 
leges or exemptions, as for instance to chartered 
banking or other companies, or to institutions 
connected with education, arts, or science. But 
of course the rights of the sovereign are limited 
in this direction, and an act of parliament is often 
required to effect an end that would formerly have 
been secured by a charter from the crown. The 
term charter is very frequently given to a document 
by which land, or certain rights in land, is transferred 
from one person to another. Such charters are fa- 
miliar from Anglo-Saxon times downwards, land 
held by charter b^ing originally known as book-land 
(hddamd) to distinguish it from the folkdand {fdc- 
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la/nd) or public land. In Scota law a charter is the 
written evidence of a grant of heritable prc^rty made 
under the condition that the grantee ehall annually 
pay a sum of mon^ or perform certain services to 
the granter. See Bishop Stubbs’s Select Charters 
and other Documents illustrative of English Con- 
stitutional History; Kemble’s Codex Diplomati(3U8 
iEvi Saxonici; l^und’s Ancient Charters, Boyal 
and Private; &c. 

CHAKTERHOUSE, a celebrated English public 
school and charitable foundation or hospital in the 
city of London. The site, Charterhouse Square, 
was originally bought for a public burial - place 
during the great plague of 1349 by Sir Walter 
Manny. In 1370 Manny and Northburgh, bishop 
of London, built and endowed a monastery in this 
place for Carthusian monks (hence the name, a 
corruption of the French word Chartreuse — see 
Chabtrbusb). After its surrender to Henry Vlll. 
it passed through several hands, but was at last 
bought of the Earl of Suffolk by Thomas Sutton 
for £13,000. He founded and richly endowed a hos- 
pital, consisting of a master, preacher, head school- 
master with forty-four boys, and eighty decayed 
gentlemen pensioners, together with a physician and 
other officers and servants of the house. Eighty 
pensioners are still maintained by the institution, 
each receiving food and lodging, and an allowance 
of about £30 a year. The pensioners or ‘poor 
brethren’ must be over fifty years of age, bachelors, 
and members of the Church of England. In 1872 
the school was removed to new buildings near God- 
aiming in Surrey. The Merchant Tayh»rs’ School 
acquired the old school premises, and at once erected 
new premises in their place. The hospital depart- 
ment of the Charterhouse still remains in the old 
buildings. There are a number of valuable exhi- 
bitions and scholarships to be competed for by the 
pupils of the school, which has a very high reputa- 
tion. Many lads are educated there other than the 
scholars properly so-called. Among famous old 
pupils are Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Havelock, Thackeray, Prof. Jebb, &c. 

CHARTER-PARTY is a contract executed by 
the freighter and the master or owner of a ship, con- 
taining the terms upon which the ship is hired to 
freight The masters and owners usually bind them- 
selves, the ship, tackle, and furniture, that the goods 
freighted shall be delivered (dangers of the sea ex- 
cept^) well-conditioned at the place of the discharge; 
and they also covenant to equip the ship complete 
and adequate to the voyage. The charterer is bound 
to furnish the cargo at the place of lading and to take 
delivery at the port of ffischarge within sjieoified 
periods called lay days; and penalties are annexed 
to enforce the reciprocal covenants. 

CHARTIER, Ai^n, a French poet and moralist, 
bom, it is supposed, at Bayeux about 1386. He was 
educated at the University of Paris, and was appointed 
by Charles VL clerk, notary, and secretary of the 
r^al household — ^posts which he held under Charles 
Vll. His contemporaries considered him the father 
of French eloquence. Although far from being 
handsome, he received one day while asleep a kiss 
&om Margaret of Scotland, wife of the dauphin, who 
explained her conduct to the surprised by-standers 
by saying that it was not the man she kissed but 
the mouth whence flowed so many golden words. 
He died in 1449. His poems are often graceful and 
nervous, and his vigorous prose contains many fine 
thoughts and pmdent maxims. The first ediuon of 
his works which bears a date is that of 1489; the 
most esteemed that of 1617 (4to). 

CHARTISM, Chabtibtb. The reform bill 
passed in 1882 failed to give sstisfaotioii to the 


extreme dlass of liberal poUtioiaiis, ndio would hart 
reduced the franohise to a lower standard, and in 
some oases been content only with universal suffrage. 
To the large body of the working-classes the reform 
brought, primarily at least, no additional advantages, 
and this circumstance was turned to account by 
many demagogues, who urged on the people the idea 
that they had been betrayed by the middle classes, 
and their interests sacrifice Various drcumstances 
contributed to foster this notion and secure its ready 
acceptance with the humbler classes of the com- 
munity. The most prominent among these were the 
new poor law of 1885, the working of which occa- 
sioned great dissatisfaction; the period of great 
depression which about this time began to set in 
in the commercial world; and a succession of bad 
harvests, which aggravated greatly the sufferings 
of the people. In process of time these variouM 
elements of discontent came to a head, and assumed 
a definite form. The popular belief ascribed all its 
misfortunes to the misconduct of government, and 
a defective political representation. The extension 
of the francMse was held forth as a universal panacea 
for the evils under which the people were labouring. 
In 1838 the famous ‘charter,’ or ‘people’s charter,' 
was prepared by a committee of six members of 
Parliament and six working men. It comprised six 
heads, namely: — 1. Universal suffrage, or a right of 
voting conferred on every male of twenty-one years 
of age, of Boimd mind, unconvicted of crime, and 
a native of the United Kingdom, as well as to every 
foreigner possessing the same qualifications, who 
had been resident in this country for more than 
two years. 2. Equal electoral districts. 8. Vote 
by ballot. 4. Annual Parliaments. 5. No other 
qualification to be necessary for members of Parlia- 
ment than the choice of the electors. 6. Members 
of Parliament to be paid for their services. Immense 
meetings were now held throughout the country, 
numbering sometimes upwards of 100,000, and popular 
excitement moimted to the highest pitch. Physical 
force likewise was frequently advocated as the only 
effectual means for the masses obtaining satisfaction 
of their demands. An association calling itself the 
National Convention was embodied, and commenced 
its sittings in Birmingham in May, 1839. In June 
of the same year a petition in favour of the charter, 
signed ostensibly by nearly 1,300,000 persons, waa 
presented to the House of Commons, which refused to 
take it into consideration. The feeling of exaspera- 
tion among the Chartists increased, and in November 
a riot took place at Newport, in which ten persons 
were killed and great numbers wounded. A new 
association, in which the well-known Feargus O’ Connor 
t<K>k the lead, was organized at Manchester in 1840. 
In 1842 mat riots took place in the northern and 
midland aistricts of England, and these, though not 
directly caused, were nevertheless encourag^ and 
promoted by the Chartists. The last great outbreak 
of Chartism was in 1848, when the revolutionary 
zeal which the French revolution of February had 
stirred up throughout Europe made its impression in 
Britain, though in a much less formidable degree. 
In London a great demonstration took place, but the 
precautions taAen by govemmment in enrolling spec^ 
constables and mid^g other preparations for dnence 
daunted the minds of the agitators. A somewhat 
serious riot broke out in Glasgow, and other disturb- 
ances likewise arose in various places, but were all 
promptly suppressed. From that period ChartlsiD 
gradually declined, and for a considerable time has 
been extinct as such. Some of the causes of its dis- 
solution may be found in the repeal of the com laws 
in 1846, and the marked improvement in the comfort 
and well-being of the worki^-olasses whii^ foUoweA 
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And is Attributable in some degree to the effects of 
thftt ImportAQt meMure. The general spread of 
more limal views in later times has slso bad its 
effect, leading to the adoption of the ballot and the 
extendon of the franchise. The more advanced sec- 
tion of the partj is now represented by those who 
hold republican or socialistic opinions. 

CHABTRES (anciently OiviUu Camu^ 

tvm)t a city, France, capital of the department Eure- 
et-Loire, 49 miles s.w. Paris, situated on the slope 
of a hill, at the foot of which flows the Eure, and 
partly inclosed by waUs and ditches, surrounded by 
ramparts planted with trees, which form an agreeable 
promenade. Most of the houses are built of wood 
and plaster, and have their gables toward the street. 
The streets of the lower town are narrow and crooked, 
and so steep in some parts as to be inaccessible to 
carriages. There are several public squares, one of 
which is of great extent. The only public buildings 
of note are the cathedrsd, the church of St. P^re, 
contiguous to a huge bairack, once a Benedictine 
abliey; and the obelisk to the memory of General 
Marceau. The cathedral, one of the most magnificent 
in Europe, is rendered conspicuous by its two spires, 
one of which is 403 feet high, surmounting the hill 
on which the city stands. It has 130 windows filled 
with painted glass of admirable workmanship; and in 
its chair Henry IV. was crowned in 1594. Chartres 
is the seat of a bishopric, communal college, seminary, 
and agricultural society; and has two hospitals, a 
cabinet of natural history, botanical garden, and a 
public library. Manufactures — woollen, hosiery, 
hats, earthenware, and leather. A large trade is 
carried on in grain, wool, cattle, game, clover-seed, 
and wood. The largest weekly grain -markets in 
France are held here. Chartres was the capital of 
the Oamutes, and considered the capital of Celtic 
Gaul at the time of the lioman invasion. Towards 
the and of the eleventh century it was fortified, and 
in 1445 St. Bernard preached in its cathedral the 
first crusade. Pop. (1896), 19,213. 

CHARTREUSE, the name given to any monas- 
tery of the Carthusians, whose original house, still 
known as the Grande Chartreuse, was established 
about 1084 in squth-eastern France, some distance 
to the north-east of Grenoble, 3280 feet above sea- 
level. * Chartreuse * is said to be a modification of 
* Chartrousse *, the name of the site selected for the 
first monastery. The monks of this monastery 
manufacture the well-known liqueur of the same 
name. See Cabthusians and Charterhouse. 

CHARTUM. See Khartoom. 

CHARYBDIS, a daughter of PoseidOn and Geea, 
whom Zeus, on account of her insatiable rapacity, 
burled into the Bea^ where she became a whirlpool, 
and swallowed up every ship that approached. 1'his 
mythological fiction was occasioned by the whirl|x>ol 
in the Sicilian Sea, which was the more dangerous to 
inexperienoed navigators, because in endeavouring to 
osoi^ it they ran the risk of being wrecked upon 
Soylla, a rock opposite to it. Charybdis is no longer 
flreadfol to navigators, who, in a quiet sea, and par- 
ticularly if the south wind is not blowing, cross it 
without dangw. Its present names are Cclofa/ro and 
Zo Remo, ^e earthquake of 1788 is said to have 
much diminished its violence. 

C HASE, Samubl, one of the signers of the Ame- 
rican Dediuration of Independence, was bom April 
17, 1741, in Somerset county, Maryland. His father, 
a learned clergyman, instructed him in the ancient 
rla a aics, and subsequently placed him at Annapolis 
as a student of law. He was admitted to the at 
Ihe age of twenty. His talen^ industry, intrepidity, 
I mpo s ing stature, sonorous voioe, fluent and energetic 
•motion, raised him to eooinenoe in a very few 


Tears. Having become a member of the oolonial 
legislature, he distiomiished by his bold op- 

g eition to the royal governor and the court party. 

e took the lead in denouncing and resisting the 
famous stamp act. His revolutionary spirit, his ora- 
tory and reputation, placed him at the head of ^e 
active advecsaries of the British government in his 
state. The Maryland Convention of the 22d of June, 
1774, appointed him to attend the meeting of the 
gene^ congress at Philadelphia in September of 
that year. He was also present and conspicuous at 
the session of December following, and in the subse- 
quent congresses during the most critical periods of 
the revolution. That of 1776 deputed him on a mis- 
sion to Canada along with Dr. Franklin, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and the Rev. John Carroll, after- 
wards Catholic archbishop of Baltimore. He signed 
the Declaration of Independence with promptitude, 
and was an active and able member of Congress almost 
tliroughout the war, at the end of which he returned 
to the practice of his profession. In June, 1783, the 
legislature of Maryland sent him to London as a oom- 
rnissioner to recover stock of the Bank of England, and 
large sums of money which belonged to the state. 
He renq^amed in England nearly a year, during which 
time he put the claim in a train of ^justment. There 
he passed much of his time in the society of the most 
eminent statesmen and lawyers. In the year 1791 
he accepted the appointment of chief -justice of the 
general court of Maryland. Five years afterwards 
President Washington made him an associate judge 
of the supreme court of the United States. Politi^ 
cases of deep interest having been tried when he 
presided in the circuit courts, and his conduct having 
given much displeasure to the democratic party, he 
was impeached by the House of Representatives at 
Washington. The trial of the judge before the 
Senate is memorable on account of the excitement 
which it produced, the ability with which he was 
defended, and the nature of his acquittal He con- 
tinued to exercise his judicial functions with the 
highest reputation until the year 1811, in which hb 
health failed. He expired June 19 of that year. 

CHASIDIM, or Pietists, the name of a Jewish 
sect which api)eared in the middle of the last century. 
Its adherents are strongly inclined to mysticism, 
depreciate the Old Testament and its ordinances, and 
deem themselves able to approach the Source of light 
by means of a virtuous life, prayer, and secret medi- 
tation. They have a great esteem for the Hogadas 
of the Talmud, the bwks of the Cabbala, and the 
writings of their own teachers, which are full of 
tales, extraordinary cures, and mystic interpretations, 
but also contain excellent moral precepts. The 
founder of the sect was Israel of Podolia, sumamed 
Baalschem (contracted into Bescht), from his sup- 
(Kised influence with God and the spiritual hosts, 
whom he could move by his prayers and amulets to 
grant whatever he desired. At head of the sect 
are th.ee superiors or Zaddiks, each of whom has 
a particular diocese or district allotted to him, and 
jurisdiction over all the Ghasideans resident within 
it. They are most numerous in Russian Poland. 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and some parts of Galicia and 
Hungary, and are regarded with great antipathy by 
the orthodox Jews. Chasidim is also the name given 
to a sect which sprang up about the second oentuzy 
B.O. Tliis party is credited with the origin of the 
revolt of the Maccabees, with combating ^e errone- 
ous notions bred among the Jews by the study of 
Grecian philosophy, and with being the parent stock 
of the Pharisees. 

CHASING, the art of cutting artistic or orna- 
mental designs on metals. Figures on metal are 
often produced in relief by being punched out from 
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behind, and loulptnred or finished on the front with 
email chisels and gravers. , It is this latter process 
that is properly called chasing, and the same term 
is applied to designs produced by hand -tools on 
more or less flat surfaoes. See Enchasing. 

OHASSEPOT RIFLE, a breech- loading rifle, 
named after its inventor, and adopted as the fire-arm 
of the French infantry in 1866, after the value of tlie 
Prussian needle-gun had been shown in the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. It is not now in use, 
having been replaced in the French army by a much 
modified form of small -arms. It belonged to the 
same system as the needle-gun, but was believed to 
have sundry advantages over that weapon. It was 
considerably lighter than the needle-gun, the weight 
of the latter being 12 lbs., and that of the former 
less than 9. In accuracy, penetrative power, length 
of ran^e, lowness of trajectory, and rapidity of fire, 
it was inferior to the Martini -Henry. To the needle- 
gun it was superior in length of range and lowness 
of trajectory, as was shown in the war of 1870, in 
which the French could open fire at the distance of 
1500 paces, while the effective range of the needle- 
gun was only 400 to 500 paces. This superiority, 
however, was neutralized by the fact that its light- 
ness and its large charge had the effect of producing 
great recoil and (»f heating the barrel. At the com- 
mencement of an' action the men would open fire at 
long ranges, but before closing with the enemy the 
barrel of their piece was so heated that the weapon 
could hardly be handled. From the recoil and heat- 
ing combined, the soldier was obliged to fire from 
the hip, so that his aim was not accurate; while 
after much firing the breech became clogged up. 

CHASSEUR (French word signifying hunter), a 
name given to various sections of light infantry 
and cavaliy in the French service. The cavalry 
were formed about the middle of last century, were 
trained specially in the use of fire-arms, and were 
chiefly employed as skirmishers and on outpost duty. 
There is scarcely any difference between them at 
present and the ordinary light horse. The chasseurs 
d’Afrique were raised for service in Algeria, and 
mounted on Arabian horses. The infantry (chas- 
seurs k pied) were meant by their originator, the 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis Philippe, to act as 
marksmen. They have been considerably stren|^h- 
ened, and form the majority of the French light 
infantry. 

OHA8TELARD, or OhItklard, Pierre de 
Bosoobel de, celebrated for his infatuated passion 
for Maiy, queen of Soots, was bom in 1540 in Dau- 
phin^ He was a nephew on his mother’s side of the 
Chevalier Bayard, possessed a handsome figure, oon- 
siderable skill at tilting and verse-making, and the 
various accomplishments that go to make up a gallant 
troubadour. From his connection with the house of 
Montmorency he had access to the court of Franois 
II., where he had occasion to see the beautiful Mary 
Stuart. He fell madly in love with her, and poured 
forth bis admiration in innumerable poems. He 
fibres as one of her escort on her return to Scotland 
a^r the death of her husband (1561). He had to 
return to France after this pleasing duty was per- 
formed, but on the first opportunity ne was again in 
Scotland (1562). Mary gave him a very gracious 
welcome, answered, it is said, a poem dedicated to 
her, and allowed him to accompany her singing with 
his flute. John Knox does not hesitate to charge 
the queen with conduct towards the gaUant scarcely 
seeming in an honest woman. Be this as it may, 
Chastelard had the temerity one night to invade the 
royal bed-chamber (Feb, 12, 1568). He was dis- 
covered, and ordered by the queen to quit the king- 
dom. Shortly after, however, he again oonoealed 


himself in a reoess in her bad-room at Burntisland, 
where Mar^ had halted on her jonmey to St, 
drewB. While she was being undressed he rushed out 
and implored the queen’s merov. For this offence 
he was tried publicly at St. Andrews and forthwith 
hanged, the queen resisting all appeals for pardon. 
Mr. Swinburne has written a tragedy on Chastelard. 

CHASTELEB, John Gabriel, I^rquib or, 
grandee of Spain of the first rank, Austrian master 
of ordnance or general of artilleiy, military governor 
of Venice, descended in a collateral line &)m the 
dukes of Lorraine, was born in 1763, and received 
his first education at Metz in the College de Fort. 
In 1776 he entered the Austrian service. After 
having served against the Turks, by whom he was 
severely wounded he displayed his for the house 
of Austria in the disturlsances in the Netherlands. 
In 1796-97 he was employed in the negotiations of 
his court in Poland and Russia; was afterwards 
with Suwaroff in Italy, where he distinguished 
himself in several engagements with the French 
armies. In 1808, with Hormayr, he was the soul 
of the famous insurrection in the Tyrol, and all 
the political as well as military events which were 
connected with it. Napoleon, enraged at the sur- 
render of 8000 French and Bavarians at Inns- 
bruck, issued a proclamation at Enns, in which ‘a 
certain Chasteler who caUs himself a general in the 
Austrian service, but who is the leader of a band of 
robbers, and the author of the murders committed 
upon the French and Bavarian prisoners, as well as 
the instigator of the Tyrolese insurrection, ’is declared 
an outlaw, and ordered to be brought before a court- 
martial and shot within twenty -four hours. The 
Emperor Franois commanded that an order which 
violated all international laws, and which was the 
more censurable as Chasteler had taken particular 
care of the prisoners and the wounded, should be met 
by retaliation. The Bavarian army, under the com- 
mand of the Marshal- duke of Danzig, entered Tyrol. 
Chasteler fearlessly encountered it, but his army was 
routed on the 13th of May. After the dose of the 
war he received several appointments, and in Decem- 
ber, 1814, was made governor of Venice, where he 
died, May 7, 1826. 

CHASTELET Gabrielle Emilie Brbteuil, 
Marquise du, of an ancient family in Picardy, bom 
in 1706. She was taught Latin by her father, I^ron 
Breteuil, and was as well acquainted with that lan- 
guage as Madame Daoier; but her favourite study 
was mathematics. She had a sound judgment and 
muoh taste, loved society and the amusements of her 
age and sex, but after the publication of the Philo- 
sophical Letters by Voltaire had roused the Jesuits* 
ire against him, she abandoned all these pleasuree, 
and in 1733 retired with him to the dilapidated castle 
of Cirey, situated in a dreary region on the bordera 
of Champagne and Lorraine. She embellished this 
residence, formed a library, collected instruments, 
&c. Cirey was often visit^ by the learned, — for 
instance, by Maupertuis, John Bemouilli, &a Here 
the marobionesB learned English of Voltaire in the 
space of three months, and read with him Newton, 
Locke, and Pope. She also wrote an analysis of the 
system of Leibnitz, and translated Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, with an algebraic commentary. Voltaire lived 
six years with her at Cirey, where they employed 
their time in the study of science, and in getting up 
lovers’ quarrels for the pleasure of patching them up 
again. At the end of this time she went to Bruaieiii 
to prosecute a lawsuit, which was terminated by an 
advantageous compromise, brought about by Vol- 
taire. Sie also carried on a correspondence with the 
German philoeopher Wolf until her death. Her 
Traits de la Natuxe du Feu obtained the prise of the 
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FftritUtti Academy of Sciences, and is published in 
their collections. Her husband, the Marquis du 
Chastelet ^roont, was high-steward of King Stanis- 
laos Lescsinsky at Lun^vule. The marchioness died 
at Lun^ville in 1749. 

CHASUBLE, the uppermost robe worn by a priest 
in celebrating mass. It ori^nally covered the whole 
person from head to foot, with no holes for the arms, 
and was called, it is said, for this reason, casula 
(Italian, little house). Its shape has been gradually 
modified till it has now assumed the form of a vest- 
ment passed over the head, hanging down in an 
oblong form before and behind, and leaving the 
arms free. It is usually of very rich materials. 

OHATEAUBRIAND, Francois Auguste, Vi- 
OOMTE DE, a celebrated French author and politician, 
was bom at St. Malo in Brittany, September 4. 
1768. His father was Auguste de Chateaubriand, 
lord of the manor of Combourg, and he was the 
youngest of a family of ten, of whom only four 
sisters and an elder brother reached maturity. His 
original destination was the French navy, and he 
studied first at the College of L)ol, and afterwards 
at that of Rennes; but he appeared to have no 
special vocation for the sea, nor indeed for any of 
the professions. Latterly he made up his mind in 
favour of the church, whereupon he was sent to study 
at Dinan. His life here was rather an indolent one, 
made up chiefly of day-dreams and desultory studies. 
He was soon, however, summoned from this to a 
more active sphere, by receiving the appointment of 
sub-lieu tenant in the regiment of Navarre. At the 
commencement of the revolution he was in Brittany, 
and hurried into Paris to witness the great commotions 
then taking place there. In the spring of 1791 his 
ardent and enthusiastic spirit le<l him to join an 
expedition to America for the pur]K)He of exploring 
its arctic regions, and discovering the north-west 
passage. He crossed the Atlantic, landed at Balti- 
more, and proceeded to Philadelphia, where he bad 
an interview with Washington. In the course of his 
wanderings in America he one day fell in with an 
English newspaper, which recounted the flight of 
Lo^ XVI. and his arrest at Varemies. The chi- 
valrous ^irit of Chfiteaubriaud was stirred, and he 
conceived himself bound in honour to return to 
France to assist in succouring the fallen dynasty. 

Almost immediately on his return he married 
Mdlle. de Lavigne, but in contracting this union he 
does not appear to have been animated by any strong 
feeling of affection. Very shortly after its celebra- 
tion be quitted France and joined with other emi- 
grants the Prussian army on the Rhine. At the 
liege of lliionville he was wounded in the thigh, and 
left for dead in a ditch. He was picked up by some 
attendants of the Prince de Ligne, and conveyed in 
a waggon to Brussels, and for a time he wandered 
about from door to door, vainly seeking admission. 
At last he found lodgings in the house of a barber, 
where he remained for a while, and then passed over 
to Jersey to join some Breton royalists. On arriving 
there he was in a delirious state, and continued for 
som e months between life and death. In 1793, be- 
lieving himself sufficiently convalescent to resume a 
military life, he crossed over to England, but his 
health again gave way, and friendless and penniless 
he oontiDued for a time to wear out a miserable ex- 
istence in London. He at last found means of earn- 
ing a aubsistenoe by giving lessons in French and 
ezeouting tiunslations for the booksellers. In 1797 
be published here his Essai historique, politique et 
morml sur lea Rdvolutiona anciennes et modemes, 
eoiwidMea dans leura Rapports avec la Revolution | 
yVangaiae. It was not attended with much success 
hk Xagland, and attraoted no notioe whatever in 


France. The essay is pervaded by a strong soeptioal 
roirit In religious matters, but its anUioFs views on 
this subject were soon to experience a sudden and 
important change. The death of his mother in pri- 
son, and the accounts of her last moments transmitted 
to him by his sister, who herself was no more by the 
time her letter reached her brother, made a deep and 
lasting impression on the mind ai Ch&teaubriaii^ and 
he became a Arm believer in Christianity. In the 
ardour of his conversion he conceived and traced oat 
a rough sketch of his G^nie du Christianisme. In 
1800 he ventured to return to France and take up 
his abode under an assumed name at Paris. Encour- 
aged by the success of an essay on literature, contri- 
buted to the Mercure, he published in 1801 his Atala, 
which was afterwards introduced as an episode into 
his Gdnie du Christianisme. In the following year 
appeared his celebrated work, Le G4nie du Chnsti- 
anisme, which may be said to have caused a reli- 
gious ri:a(‘tion, and inaugurated a new period in the 
social history of France. ITie object of ChAteaubri- 
and was to demonstrate the superiority of Christi- 
anity over all other religions in a poetic and artistic, 
as well as moral and beneficial point of view. Though 
a work more brilliant than profound, it is unsurpassed 
for lieauty of language and description and the elo- 
({uence of its impassioned appeals. The main charm 
indeed of the book may be said to lie in its beautiful 
imagery, drawn from external nature, and more espe- 
cially from nature us exemplified in the glowing 
scenery of the New World. In this re8i)ect ChAteau- 
briand may be said to have revived in French litera- 
ture the description of natural scenery and objects 
which had long been almost unknown. His work 
attracted the attention and ailmiration of Bonaparte, 
and in Nov. 1803 he was apjKmited French minister 
for the Republic of the Valais. This office he resigned 
in 1804, on receiving intelligence of the execution of 
the Duke of Enghien, an act which not only cost him 
the favour of Napoleon, but required the good offices 
of powerful friends, including the Empress Josephine, 
to screen him from serious conBe(]ueiices. 

In order to give life and tangible form to the theories 
propounded in the G4nie du Chrintianisme, he com- 
menced Les Martyrs, and to qualify himself for de- 
scribing accurately the scenes amid which the poem 
is laid, be resolved to make a pilgrimage to the East 
In July, 1806, he embarked at IVieste, traversed 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the Holy Laud, then visited 
the north coast of Africa, and lastly embarked for 
Spain, through which be returned to France after a 
year’s alweuce. In 1809 Les Martyrs was published, 
and is considered by many the l^st of his works. 
Some of the descriptions, such as the ancient forests 
of Gaul, the assemblies of the Christians in the cata- 
combs, and the picture of Rome under the emperors, 
are given with marvellous beauty and effect. In 1 81 1 
appeared his Itiudraire de Paris k Jerusalem. The 
restoration of Louis XVIII. was hailed by him with 
enthusiasm, and a pami)hlet entitled De Bonaparte 
et des Bourbons, published by him in 1814, was said 
by the king to have been worth to him an army of 
100,000 men. On the second restoration he preserved 
the title of minister of state, but refused to take 
office along with F6ucb4. On the accession of Vill^le 
to ])ower (’hAteaubriand was appointed ambassador 
to Berlin, then to London, and in Sept 1822 crossed 
the Alps to represent France at we Congress of 
Verona. In 1824 he was summarily dismiss^ from 
office at the instance of VilRle, and the indignation 
which he felt at such treatment made him join the 
ranks of the (m^iosition, where in the columns of the 
Journal des Ddba^ he fulminated attacks against 
government On the accession of the Marrignao 
ministry he again returned to office, and proceeded 
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M ambMMdor to Borne, but reiigiied this iq^pdnt- 
ment on Polignno beoonodng prenuer. On the revo* 
lotion of 1880 be refused to take the oath of allegi- 
anoe to Louis Philippe, and oonsequen^y forfeited 
his seat in the house of peers and a pension of 12,000 
francs. In 1881 a new work appeal from his pen, 
entitled De la Bestauration, et de la Monarchic Elec- 
tive, in which occurs Ihe following singular avowal: 
— * I am a Bourbonist by honour, a royalist by rea- 
son and conviction, and a republican by inclination 
and character.’ In the same year he published his 
Etudes ou Discours historiques sur la Chute de I'Em- 
pire Konuun, a work of considerable merit, but ex- 
hibiting more of the imagination of the poet than the 
critical acumen of the Idstorian. Owing to several 
pamphlets of a legitimist tendency issued by him, he 
was arrested in 1832, but defended by M. Berryer, 
and acquitted. In the latter years of h^ life he pub- 
lished an Essay on English Literature, a literal prose 
translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and otherworks. 
He lived to witness the terrible scenes in Paris in 
June, 1848, and died on the 4th of July following, 
in the midst of the season of gloom and mourning 
which then enshrouded the capital. His memoirs of 
himself, on which he had been occupied for many 
years, appeared after his death, under the title of 
M^moires d’ outre Tombe. They possess a great in- 
terest, and contain many charming passages, but are 
at times disfigured by the ebullitions of personal 
vanity, which formed one of the principal weaknesses 
of Chateaubriand. He was an intimate friend of the 


celebrated Madame Bdcamier, whose feeling towards 
him amounted almost to worship, and up to his last 
days he reigned supreme in her salon of ^e Abbaye- 
au-Bois, where all that was illustrious then came to- 
gether. 

CHATEAUDXJK, a town, France, department of 
Eure-et-Loire, 26 miles b.b.w. of Chartres, near the 
right bank of the Loire. Its streets are straight and 
terminate in a square, from which a complete view of 
the town may be obtained. The hdtel de ville and col- 
lege buildings are deserving of notice. The old castle 
of the counts of Dunois overlooks the town. Ch8- 
teaudmi has manufactures of blankets and large tan- 
neries, and some trade in agrioultund produce. In 
the Fi’anco-German war the town was captxu^d by 
the Germans (18th Oct. 1870), who held it till 9th 
Nov., when they were driven out by the French; it 
was however, recaptured some few days after. Pop. 
(1896), 7460, 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a town, France, depart- 
ment of Mayenne, 19 miles b.b.e. of Laval, on the 
Mayenne, here crossed by a stone bridge, connecting 
the town with its principid suburb on the opposite 
side. Its houses are well built, but the streets are 
ill laid out. It has a court of first resort, an agricul- 
tund society, and communal college; and linen and 
serge manufactories, bleachfields, tanneries; with 
some trade in dover seedi linen, thread, iron, wood, 
wine, Ac. Pop. (1896), 7227. 

CHATEAUNEUF-DE-BANDON, a small town, 
France, department of Lozbre, 12 miles n.e. Monde, 
on a hilL Pop. 8641. It was formerly fortified, and 
Is celebrated for the four years’ siege sustained by 
the English garrison in 1880, against the troops of 
Charles V,, commanded W the duvalrous Duguesclin. 
During this siege the English governor, who had 
been hard pressed, promised to surrender to Dugues- 
oUn at the expiry of fifteen days, if no succour ar- 
rived. Before &e expiry of the time agreed on 
Duguesclin died, when his successor summoned the 
eovemor, who relied that he had given his word to 
Uugueaclin, and would yield to no other. Informed 
of uie hero’s death, he said, * Ilien I will cany the 
to his tomb.* Aooordingly the governor sallied 


forth with the garrison to DuguesoUn's tent^ and On 
his bended knees laid his sword and the keys of the 
town on the bier. In 1820 a simple oommemoratlve 
monument was erected at the hairnet of Bitardle, on 
the where this event occurred. 

ChATEAUBOUX, a town, France, capital of 
the department of Indre, 144 miles b.b.w. oI Paris, 
in an extensive plain, left bank of the Indre. It has 
straight, broad, and tolerably well-paved streets, and 
spacious squares, with a public garden, and some fine 
promenades, ^e cloth manufactuies, in which 
the wools of Berry are almost exclusively used, 
are extensive, employing about 2000 workmen. Cot- 
ton hosiery, woollen yam, tiles, paper, and parch- 
ment are also made; and there are tanneries and 
dyeworks. There is likewise a considerable trade 
in grain, wine, iron, wool, poultry, and cattle. The 
town owes its origin to a castle built in 960 by 
Baoul le Laige, of D^ls, still in a tolerable state 
of preservation. It was considerably extended in 
the reign of Louis XIIL, who constituted it a 
duchy in favour of the descendants of Henry II. 
of Bourbon, prince of Cond^. Charles of Bourbon 
sold it to Louis XV., who conferred it on one of his 
mistresses, at whose death it returned to the crown. 
During the revolution of 1798 it was called Indre- 
ville. ^Pop (1896), 28,868. 

CHATEATJ-THIEBBY, a town, France, depart- 
ment of Aisne, on right bank of the Marne, 
88 miles B.B.W. of Laon, with 7015 inhabitants. It 
occupies the side of a hill, whose rocky summit Is 
crowned by the ruins of the old castle of Thierry, 
said to have been built by Charles Martel in 780. 
It is the birthplace of La Fontaine (to whom a fine 
marble statue has been erected), and was the scene 
of several conflicts during the campaign of 1814. 
On the 9th September, 1870, it was occupied by the 
Germans, and became a few days later the temporary 
head-quarters of the Emperor. It possesses a court 
of primary resort and a communal college, and has 
manufacturos of linen and cotton twist, and a trade 
in grain, wool, and cattle. 

CHATELET was anciently a small chateau or 
fortress, and the officer who commanded it was called 
chdtelain. The word is a diminutive of chdteau, 
formed from ccutellum, a diminutive of caatrum; or 
from cdstellatum, a diminutive of caatdkvm, castle. 
The term, in later times, has been applied to certain 
courts of justice, established m several cities in 
France. The Grand Chfttelet, in Paris, was the 
place where the presidial or ordinary court of justice 
of the pr4v6t of Paris was kept, consisting of a pre- 
sidial, a civil chamber, a criminal chamber, and a 
chamber of police. The term signified the same at 
Mont])ellier, Orleans, Ac. When Paris was confined 
to the limits of the old city (cUi), it could be entered 
only by two bridges (Le Petit Pont and Le Pont an 
Change), each of which was fortified with two towers 
— a sm^er one in the wall, facing the dty, and a 
larger one before the bridge, towards the country. 
These two exterior tuirets were the Grand and Peat 
Chfttelet The tradition that the Grand ChAtelet 
was built by Julius Csssar, though adopted by scnne, 
is not well supported ; but it is certain that the great 
tower was standing as earW as the siege of the oify 
by the Normans (886). The Grand Chfttelet was 
the castle of the counts of Paris, and therefore the 
seat of all the royal courts of justice within the dty 
and county, and also of the feudal court The dty 
had no proper jurisdiction whatever; its bailiff or 
provost {jprMit) was appointed by the kitig, and was 
president of the court (though only nommidly, be- 
cause he had no voice in the judments), and, w vir- 
tne of his office, leader of the nomli^. The office d 
provost of the merchants {pr4vdt da mtarekanda; ha 
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other dtiei, maire)^ established before the former, 
and afterwards united with it for a tims^ was finally 
separated from it in 1888. The business of the 
ChAtelet was transacted by the deputies of the bailiff 
(lieutenanti)^ of whom there were five, three for civil 
causes, one chief judge of criminal cases, and a lieu> 
tenant-general of police {lieulenarU-gindral de la 
police). The latter, indeed, was minister of police 
for the whole kingdom, and the extent of his func- 
tions and power, particularly after the new arrange- 
ment made by the celebrated d*Argenson under 
Louis XIY., rendered him one of the most important 
officers of the state. In the Chdtelet, however, he 
held only the fourth place. The whole court of 
justice was composed of fifty-seven counsellors, with 
thirteen state attorneys, and a multitude of sub- 
alterns, as sixty- three secretaries or greffiere, 118 
notaries, 236 attorneys, All these offices were 
sold. The place of the first officer of the civil cham- 
ber was rated at 600,000 livres; that of a notary at 
40,000 livres. The Gh&telet was first in rank idter 
the supreme courts {coura aouverainea), 

CHAtELET, Marquise du. See Chastelbt. 

CHATELLEKAULT, a town of France, depart- 
ment Vienne, 20 miles K.N.E. of Poitiers, pop. 
20,014 in 1896. It stands on the right bank of the 
Vienne, which here becomes navigable, and is a place 
of some antiquity, having once been the capital of a 
duc^ which, in 1548, was bestowed by Henry II. on 
the Earl of Arran, regent of Scotland, and still gives 
a title to his descendant, the Duke of Hamilton. 
The old walls and fortifications of the town have been 
removed and the site converted into promenades. 
There are here manufactures of cutlery, hardware, 
jewelry, laoe, &c., and a good trade. 

CHATHAM, a pari, and mun. borough, naval 
arsenal, and seaport of England, county Kent, on 
the Medway, about 88 miles by rail from London, 
practically forming one town with Rochester. As 
a pari, borough it includes Gillingham and New 
Brompton, and returns one member. Until a recent 
period a great portion of the town was irregular and 
ill built, but oonsiderable improvements have now 
been carried out, and are still in course of progress. 
The great features of Chatham are the naval and 
military establishments here or in the immediate 
vicinity. The dockyard was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth previous to the period of the Armada, and 
during this reign Upnor Castle, on the left bank of 
the Medway, was erected to protect the dock and 
shipping. Despite the fire from the castle, however, 
in 1667, Van Ghent, a vice-admiral of De Ruyter’s, 
succeeded in breaking the chain stretched across the 
river, burned and sunk several ships, and retired 
bearing off the war-ship, the Royal Chariea as a prize. 
Subsequently the fortinoations were greatly strength- 
ened and enlarged, but the great increase in the 
power of modem ordnance having rendered parts 
of the works of little value, a number of out-lying 
forts have had to be built With its modem exten- 
sions the royal dockyard now extends for about 
two miles along the river, and is most thoroughly 
equipped for the building, fitting out and repair of 
war-vessels. Among recent additions are three 
basins for iron-clad war-ships, with a total area of 
about 76 acres. One of these, the repairing basin, 
has an area of 22 acres, and is connected with four 
d^-dooks. It has 8600 feet of wharfage, is 80 feet 
wm at the entrance and about 80-82 feet deep at 
high water. The largest or fitting-out basin has a 
water area of 88 acres, with 6800 feet of wharfage, 
And a depth of 80 feet. From it the heaviest war- 
ships fully equipped are able to proceed direct to 
ml The factory basin (20 acres area) is intended 
for fitting v e ss e ls with thsir engines, Ac. The en- 


gine factories and machine works on the s. side of 
this basin are about 2600 feet long^ and occupy 
about 14 acres. The cost of these works was nearly 
£8,000,000. The largest pJ aiw of iron-dads are built 
here. There are several covered slips for building 
ships upon, the iron roofs of some costing £10,000. 
The rope-house has a length of 1200 feet; there are 
great saw-mills, and the forges turn out armour 
plates, anchors, and other articles required for the 
battle-ships of the present day. In short, all the 
requisites of a great naval station are here on the 
most complete scale. The military establishments 
include extensive infantry barracl^ and barracks 
for the royal marines; the head-quarters of the 
royal engineers, arsenal and park of artillery, hospi- 
tals, Ac. The whole is surrounded by a very ex- 
tensive system of fortified works, rendering Chatham 
a place of great strength. The old convict prison 
has been partly pulled down and replaced by naval 
barracks. Pop. (1891), mun. bor., 31,667; pari, bor., 
59,210; (1901), 40,763 and 78,746. 

CHAtHAM, a town of Canada, prov. Ontario, 
on the Thames, 11 miles N. of Lake Erie, with 
manufactures of machinery, woollens, Ac., and a 
trade in lumber. Pop. (1891), 9062. 

CHATHAM, William Pitt, Eabl of, one of 
the most illustrious statesmen of Britain. Integrity, 
disinterestedness, and patriotism were united in him 
with indefatigable industry, promptitude, and saga- 
city. His speeches were bold and sublime, and his 
influence over the minds of his audience was irresist- 
ible. His ease and dignity, fine voice and masterly 
gesticulation (in which even Garrick allowed him to 
1^ his superior), prepossessed his hearers in his favour, 
while the perspicuity and power of his arguments 
carried conviction. He was the son of Robert Pitt 
of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, bom in 1708, and educated 
at Eton and Oxford. On quitting the university he 
became a cornet in the blues, and in 1736 represented 
the borough of Old Sarum (which was the property 
of his family) in the House of Commons, where he 
attracted universal notice. He was a powerful 
opponent of Sir Robert Walpole, who revenged him- 
self by taking away his commission. In January, 
1741, he delivered the speech reported by Johnson 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, beginning, ' The atro- 
cious crime of being a young man, which the honour- 
able gentleman has with such spirit and decency 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny.* But it is probable that there is more of 
Johnson than of Pitt in it. In 1744 he received, on 
account of bis patriotism, a legacy of £10,000 from 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and at a later period a 
considerable estate was b^ueathed him by Sir W. 
Pynsent. He bad been appointed gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, but resigned 
this place in 1746; became in 1746 vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, paymaster-general of the army, and member 
of the privy-counciL In 1766 he resigned the pay- 
master^ office. In 1 766 he was appointed secretary of 
state, but was dismissed in the same year on account 
of his opposition to the Hanoverian policy of Gooige 
II. The nation, however, was enthusiastically 
attached to him, and the public discontent was so 
loudly manifested, that he was appointed secretary 
of state again in 1767. His great ndnd now revealed 
its full force. His ascendency was complete over 
the Parliament no less than in the ministry; he 
aroused the English nation to new activity, and in 
the BPAce of a mw vears recovered the superiority 
over France, annihilating her navy, and stripping 
her of her cxdonies. In 1760 he adviMd the decliura- 
tion of war against Spain while she was unprepared 
for resistanoe^ as he foresaw that she woud assist 
France. The elevation of England on the mins of 
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the house of Bourbon wes the grejht object of his 
policy. But his plans were suddenly interrupted by 
the aeath of G^rge II. George III. was prejudiced 
against Pitt by his adversary, the Earl of Bute, a 
statesman of limited views. Pitt therefore resigned 
his post in 1761, only retaining bis seat in the House 
of Commona On his retirement his wife was created 
Baroness Chatham. The thanks of the city of Lon- 
don were presented to him in a public address, and an 
inscription in his honour was ordered to be placed on 
Blackfriars* Bridge. In 1762, when Spain formally 
allied herself with France, Pitt urged the continuance 
of the war, by which both states would perhaps have 
been totally exhausted; but peace was concluded by 
the opposite party in 1 7 63. Pitt uniformly supported 
the cause of the people. Foreseeing the separation 
of the American colonies from the mother country, 
if the arbitrary measures then adopted should be con- 
tinued, be advocated, especially in 1766, a concilia- 
tory policy, and the repeal of the stamp act. In the 
same year be was invited to assist in forming a new 
ministry, in which he took the office of privy-seal, 
and was created Viscount Burton, Baron Pensent, 
and Earl of Chatham. In 1768 he resigned, as he 
found himself inadequately seconded by his colleagues. 
In the House of I^ords he continued to recommend 
the abandonment of the coercive measures employed 
against ALmerica, particularly in 1774; but his warn- 
ing was rejected, and in 1776 the colonies declared 
themselves independent. In vain did he renew his 
motion for reconciliation in 1777; in vain did he de- 
clare the conquest of America impossible. April 7, 
1778, though labouring under a severe illness, he re- 
paired to the house, to attack the unjust and impoli- 
tic proceedings of the ministers towa^s the colonies. 
At the close of his speech he fainted and fell back- 
wards; he was conveyed out of the house, and after- 
wards removed to his country-seat at Hayes, in Kent, 
where he died. May 11. I'he Parliament annexed 
an annuity of £4000 to the earldom of Chatham; his 
debts were paid, and he was honoured with a public 
funerid, and a magnificent monument in Westminster 
Abbey. Another was erected in 1782 in Guildhall. 
The sentiments of Lord Chatham were liberal and 
elevated, but he was haughty, and impatient of con- 
tradiction, and perhaps exhibited too marked a con- 
sciousness of his own su(>eriority. His private was 
as estimable as bis public character. No literary 
production of Lord Chatham, except one or two short 
poems, had appeared, until the publication by Lord 
Grenville, in 1804, of his *lietters’ to his nephew, 
afterwards the first Lord Camelford, which contain 
much excellent advice to a young man, clothed in easy 
and familiar language, and reflect ecjual honour on 
the author’s head and heart. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS, a group of three islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, belonging to New Zealand. 
The largest, or Chatham Island, lat (& point) 44*' T 
a; Ion. 176** 49' £., is between 300 and 350 miles jB. 
from the n.e. coast of the Middle Island of the New 
Zealand Islands, and is about 38 miles long and 25 
broad. The other islands are Pitt Island, 12 miles 
long by 8 broad; and Kanga Tira, a mere rock. The 
harbour of Waitangi, on the w. side of Chatham 
Island, is much frequented by whaling vessels, which 
there supply themselves with fuel, provisions, and 
water, lliere are few hills in the island, and the 
highest does not exceed 800 feet The soil is in 
many places fertile, and crops of potatoes and wheat 
have b^n successfully and extensively cultivated and 
exported. Turnips, cabbages, pumpldns, and tobacco 
are also successfully cultivated. The creeks and shores 
abound in fish, many of them excellent; sharks of 
formidable size are numerous. The original inhabi- 
tants, now nearly extinct, are a cheerf^ and good- 


natuned race. About the year 1830 they amounted 
to about 1200, but they now number little more than 
SO. The destruction of this unfortunate pec^e i» 
attributed to the cruelty and tyranny of the New 
Zealanders, a number of whom migrated to the 
island in 1836, and by the superior energy and fero- 
city of their character soon b^me masters of the in- 
offensive aborigines. The present population amounta 
to about 400, more than half of whom are Maoris. 
The Chatham Islands were discovered by Lieut. 
William Robert Broughton, of H.M. brig Chatham^ 
and taken possession of by that officer in name of his 
Britannic majesty, Nov. 29, 1791. 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town, France, de- 
partment of Cote d"Or, 45 miles n.w. of Dijon, on 
the Seine. It has a hdtel de ville, palace of justice, 
several old churches, a public library, hospital, col- 
lege, and an old castle surrounded by a beautiful 
parl^ through which flows the Seine. It has also a 
court of first resort and of commerce; manufactures 
of cloth, serges, and linen; iron furnaces, forges, paper- 
works, tanneries, breweries, distilleries, Ac. In 1814 
a congress of the allied powers and France was held 
here. On the 19th Nov. 1870, Hicciotti Garibaldi 
made a dash at the town, and drf)ve out the German 
trooiw who had occupied it. Pop. (1896), 4794. 

CHATMOSS, an extensive morass, area about 
6000 to 7000 acres, situated chiefly in the parish of 
Eocles, Lancashire. It is remarkable as being the 
scene of operations for reclaiming bog-land, first 
successfully carried out on a large scale in the end of 
18th and beginning of the 1 9 th century; also for offer- 
ing one more field of triumph to George Stephenson, 
who carried the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
over it after all other engineers bad declared the feat 
impossible. In reclaiming the bog it was divided 
into strips of about 70 yards broad, but varying in 
length, by open parallel drains 4 feet wide at top, 4 
feet deep, and 14 inches wide at bottom. Covered 
sod drains were then made at a distance of 16 feet, 
and at right angles to the open drains, into which 
they discharge themselves. Those drains were 18 
inches wide at top and 6 inches at bottom, having 
a depth of 3 feet. For the purpose of claying the 
bog, railways were laid in sections of convenient 
len^h along the stri|)s, and wagons discharged their 
loads to the right and left of the rails, which were 
immediately afterwards transferred to a parallel line 
a few feet from the preceding one. Stephenson, think- 
ing of the plan adopted by the labourers of wearing 
wide pattens, calculated that the principle might 
be applied to the railway. He spread branches of 
trees and hurdles interwoven with heather on the 
surface of the bog, and spread a thin layer of gravel 
over all ; upon l£is sleepers and rails were Imd in 
the ordinary way. Drains were out at both sides of 
the line, and a conduit of old tar barrels placed end 
to end was formed under the line of rails. 

CHATRE, La, a town, France, department of 
Indre, 21 miles 8.B. of Chateauroux, right bank of 
Indre. Its streets are irregular, but the general 
aspect of the town is agreeable. It has a pretty 
parish church with modem stained glass; a fine marble 
statue of George Sand ; a square tower, part of the 
old chateau ; and a public fountain ; a court of first 
resort, and communal college; manufactures of doth, 
leather, and a considerable trade. Pop. (1896), 4860. 

CHATSWORTH, the celebrated estate of tbfr 
dukes of Devonshire, situated in the parish of Edensor, 
in Derbyshire. It was among the domains given bv 
the Conqueror to his natural son William PeveriL 
It was purchased in the reign of Elizabeth by Wll* 
liam Cavendish, who commenced to build a mansion 
on it, which was completed by his widow, the Coun- 
tess dt Shrewsbury- The present building was nsarl^ 
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oompleted by the first Duke of Devonshire^ and a 
new wing was added by the sixth dnke. The fa^e 
is 720 feet long, or with the terraoea, 1200 feet, ^e 
mansion forma a square, with an inner ooort, and is 
remark^le for the oollections of pictures and statues 
it contains. The park is about 1 1 miles in oiroumfer- 
enoe, diversified by hill and dale. The grounds have 
been laid out by Loudon and Sir J. Paxton. The 
oonservatory covers nearly an acre, measures 800 by 
145 feet, and is 65 feet high. In the old building 
Mary Stuart was imprisoned for thirteen years. 
Hobbes the philosopher lived for some time here. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE, a river, United Sta^ 
Georgia and Alabama, rising in the Appalachian 
Mountains, about lat. 34** 40' N. ; Ion. 83° 30' w., 
and flowing first w. and then 8., and forming, for 
a considerable distance, the boundary between the 
above states. In its lower course, after the junction 
of the Flint Elver from the i., it is named the Ap- 
palaohiola, and is navigable to Columbus in Geoigia 
for steam*boats. Total course, about 550 miles. 

CHA'ITELS, property movable and immovable, 
not being freehold, l^e word chattels is originally the 
same word with cattle, all property being reckoned 
in early periods by the number of heads of cattle 
possessed, or their equivalent. From the fact that 
cattle were reckoned by the head, it appears pro- 
bable that they were called capitalia (from the Latin 
captUf the head), which became contracted by syncope 
into captaliaf and then calaHa^ whence the legal term 
cataUat and our chattels and cattle. Henoe the word 
ohattels signified originally only movable property, 
but in course of time came to be applied to all pro- 
perty not held in feudal tenure. Chattels are divided 
into real and personal Chattels real are such as 
belong not to the person immediately, but dependently 
upon something. Any interest in land or tenements, 
for example, is a real chattel; so also is a lease, a 
rent for a term of years, an interest in advowsons, 
and so forth. Chattels penonal are goods which 
belong immediately to the person of the owner, and 
include all movable property. Chattels usually pass 
to the executor, except su^ for instance, as trees, 
which may not be severed from the freehold, and 
therefore pass to the heir. 

CHA'TTEETON, Thomas, a youth whose genius, 
eccentricity, and melancholy fate have gained him 
much oelebrity, was bom at Bristol, in 1752, of poor 
parents. He had not yet learned to read when an 
old French musical work happened to fall into his 
hands, the characters of which excited his curiosity. 
His mother now taught him to read from an old 
black-letter Bible. When eight years old he entered 
a charity school — Colston’s, where the workings of 
his genius lay concealed under the appearance of 
meUmcholy and incapacity. At about ten years of 
age he acquired a taste for reading, which oecame, 
from that period, a kind of ruling passion. His first 
work, a satire on a Methodist who had abandoned 
his sect from interested motives, was written at the 
age of 11^ years. From this time his taste was de- 
cided. His melancholy gave way to vivacity and 
vanity, and dreams of glory, fortune, and immortality. 
He became particularly fond of antiquities and an- 
tique expressions. At the age of fourteen he left 
school, and was articled as apprentice to a scrivener 
at Bristol. His father, who died before his birth, had 
accidentally obtained possession of a number of old 
parchments of ^e fifteenth century. Many of these 
were consumed in the family, but several fell into 
the hands of Chatterton, who after a few days de- 
clared that he had disoovered a treasure. He then • 
fitwnred giosaaries of the old dialects of the country, 
and in 1768, when the new bridge at Bristol was com- 
pleted, he inserted a paper in the Bristol Journal, en- 
▼oklU. 


titled A Description of the Friars’ first Passing over 
the Old Bridge, ti^en from an Ancient Manu^pt 
He was then but sixteen years old. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the manner in which he h ad obtained it, 
he finally asserted that he was in the possession of 
several valuable old manuscripts, taken from an old 
chest (Can 3 mge*s Gofre) in Kedcliffe Church. He had 
been engaged for a year in the composition of sev- 
eral poems, which he attributed to different ancient 
writers, particularly to one Eowley. In 1769 he 
ventured to write to Horace Walpole, who was then 
engaged upon his Anecdotes of Painters, giving him 
an account of a number of painters who had fiour- 
ished in Bristol, which Chatterton pretended to have 
discovered along with several ancient poems in that 
city. Having received a polite answer he wrote a 
second letter, informing W^pole of hia situation, and 
requesting assistance to enable him to follow his in- 
clination for poetry. Walpole submitted some of the 
poems sent in a second letter to Gray & Mason, who 
declared them to be spurious, and he returned them 
to Chatterton without taking any further notice of 
him. Discontented with his situation, he obtained a 
release from his apprenticeship by thr^tening to put 
an end to his life, and went to London. The favour- 
able reception which he there met with from the 
booksellers inspired him with new hopes. He wrote 
for several journals on the side of the opposition. 
He indulged the hope of effecting a revolution, and 
used to boast that he was destined to restore the 
rights of the nation. Failing to procure the rewards 
I wmch he had expected for his exertions in favour of 
I one party, he observed that 'he must be a poor 
author who could not write on both sides.’ On this 
principle he acted ; but prosperity did not attend his 
dereliction from principle. His situation daily be- 
came worse. Although extremely temperate, and 
often voluntarily confining himself to bread and 
water, he was frequently destitute even of these ne- 
cessaries. What he gained by his labours he spent 
partly in presents for his mother and sisters, to whom 
he always held out the most splendid expectations, 
partly in public places of amusement, which he con- 
tinued to visit under the appearance of easy circum- 
stances. At last, after having been several days 
without food, he poisoned himself in 1770, when not 
yet eighteen years old. His works were more exten- 
sively read as the public became acquainted with the 
history of his misfortunes, llie most remarkable 
are the poems published under the name of RovAey^ 

I which he composed at the age of fifteen years. They 
I display a vigorous and brilliant imagination, fertility 
I of invention, and often a deep sensibility. Among 
I the poems which he publishea under his own name 
I his satires deserve the preference. His prose writ- 
1 ings are spirited. Prof. Skeat’s edition of his poems 
is one of the best See biographies by Dix (1837), 
Prof. Daiii^'l Wilson (1869), and Prof. Masson. 

CHATTERTON’S COMPOUND, a mixture of 
Stockholm tar, resin, and gutta-percha, one part of 
each of the former, and thm pai^ of the latter. It 
is used in the construction of submarine telegraph 
cables, being laid on over the conducting wiro in 
alternate layers with gutta-percha to form the insu- 
lator. 

CHAUCER Geoffbst, 'the father of English 
poetry,’ bom in London, probably about 1340; died 
there on the 25th of October, 1400. llie date com- 
monly assigned till lately for his birth was 1828, but all 
the eiddence that there u to show on this matter points 
to a date considerably later. He was the son of a 
vintner named John Chaucer, a fact recently brought 
to light by the labours of FuraivalL Nothing is known 
of his education, and the earliest fact of his career 
that has been aeoertained is that he is mentioned in 
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the household book of the wife of Prinoe laonel, 
second son of Edward 111., in 1857. In 1359 he 
bore arms in France, and was taken prisoner at 
Retiers in Brittany, but he was ransomed the fob 
lowing year. The next mention of him occurs in 
1867, when he is described as a valettuB of the king, 
and from 1872 he is styled esquire. It is supposed 
that the marriage of Chaucer belongs to this period, 
but the whole circutn stances are obscure. What 
alone is certain is that he received in 1374 a grant 
of £10 a year for life from the Duke of Lancaster 
in consideration of the good service which he and 
his wife Philippa had rendered the said duke. It is 
thought that this Philippa was one of the ladies-in- 
waiting to Queen Philippa. She may have been, as 
some think, a cousin of the poet, but there is good 
reason to believe that she was the daughter of Sir 
Payne Roet. These connections increased his favour 
at court, and in 1867 he received from the king a 
pension of twenty marks. In 1372 he was sent to 
Genoa as a commissioner to negotiate a commercial 
treaty. On returning after a year he was appointed 
in 1374 comptroller of the customs on wool, skins, 
and tanned hides in the port of London, an office 
which was sufficiently lucrative. He was now in 
tolerably affluent circumstances, was employed by 
the court in various services, and in 1382 was ap- 
pointed CKxmptroIler of the petty customs in the port 
of London. In 1386 he was returned to Parliament 
as knight of the shire of Kent, but in the same year 
his fortunes fell with those of his patron, John of 
Gaunt. He was deprived of both his comptroller- 
ships, and thus reduced to a condition of compara- 
tive want. Three years later he was again in favour. 
Though not restored to the offices he had formerly 
held, he bec:ime clerk of the king’s works at West- 
minster Palace and elsewhere, with permission to 
appoint a deputy. In 1391 he lost this place, but 
ai)Out the same time he became a forester of North 
Petherton Park, Somersetshire. In 1394 he was 
granted an annuity of £20 for life by the king, 
and five years later Henry IV. added 40 marks to 
this, so that at his death his circumstances should 
have been quite comfortable. Chaucer’s most cele- 
brated work, which, although possibly begun in his 
earlier years, was certainly not all written till near 
the efid of his life, is the Canterbury Tales. These 
are all in verse, except the Tale of MelibcBUS and 
the Parson’s Tale. The work remains unfortunately 
incomplete. The Tales are distinguished for variety 
of character- painting and liveliness of description, 
and are marked alike by humour and pathos. In 
them, as in others of his works, Italian influence is 
clearly seen; and that Chaucer borrowed from 
Boccaccio is well known; yet, as Professor Hales 
remarks, *For what is best in his best works he is 
debtor to no man ’. Chaucer’s principal works be- 
sides the Canterbury Tales (first printed by Caxton 
in 1475) are. The Boke of the Duchesse (1869), The 
Assembly of Foules (1374), Troylus and Cryseyde 
(1880-82), The Legende of Good Women (1385), 
The House of Fame (1386). He idso translated 
Boethius, and wrote a treatise on the Astrolabe 
(1891). Several poems were formerly ascribed to 
him erroneously. The best editions of his works are 
that of Prof. Skeat (6 vols.) and the ‘Globe ’ edition. 

CHAUOI, an ancient Teutonic tribe, dwelling 
between the Ems and Elbe on the shore of the 
German Ocean. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES (that is, ‘warm waters*), 
a watering-place of France, in the department of 
Cantal, 28 miles S.8.E. of Aurillao. The warm 
springs rite in a volcanic mountain, and are so 
copious that the water is used from November to 
April in heating the town. Pop. (1896), 1650. 


CHAI7DET, Artoins Dbris, Frendi tcnlptor, 
was bom at Paris, March 81, 1768. In hit twenty-first 
year he obtained the first prize of the Academy, and 
went to Rome, where he studied the masterpieces 
of the ancients. On his return he became a member 
of the Academy. His first work was a bas-relief 
under the peristyle of the Pantheon. Among his 
other works are Ija Sensibility, a young gin as- 
tonished at the motion of the sensitive plant, which 
shrinks from her touch ; the statue of Cyparissa, Ac. 
Chaudet also excelled as a painter, and in addition 
contributed to the Dictionary of the Academy. He 
died at Paris, April 19, 1810. 

CHAUDIERE, a river of Canada, rising in 
Maine, near the sources of the Kennebec, and flow- 
ing north for 120 miles to join the St. Lawrence 
about 6 miles above Quebec. Between 2 and 8 
miles above its mouth it forms the Chaudihre Falls. 
Chaudihre Lake is an expansion of the Ottawa 
river just above the city of Ottawa. 

CHAULMUGRA {Oy7iocardia odorata), a tree 
of the order Bixaceee, which grows in eastern coun- 
tries, and from the seeds of which an oil is obtained 
that has been long known and highly valued in India 
and China as a remedy in skin diseases. The oil has 
been introduced into Great Britain, and is said to be 
useful in rheumatism, sprains, &c. 

CHATJMONT, a town of France, capital of the 
department of Haute Marne, on a height between 
the Marne and the Suize, 145 miles s.B. of Paris by 
rail. It is well built, has a fine town-hall, court- 
house, communal college, public library, church dat- 
ing from the thirteenth century, the ruins of a castle 
belonging to the counts of Champagne, and an iron 
bridge of 50 arches on which the railway crosses the 
Suize. There are manufactures of gloves, cutlery, 
leather, woollens, sugar, &c. ; and a trade in the iron 
and iron goods of the department. Here was signed, 
in March, 1814, a treaty between Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in which these powers 
pledged themselves to accomplish the overthrow of 
Napoleon and restore peace to Europe. Pop. in 1896, 
13,428. 

CHAUN Y, a town, France, department of Aisne, 
on the right bank of the Oise, 19 miles w. by N. of 
Laon. It has manufactures of glass, sugar, chemicals, 
&c. Pop. (1896), 9927. 

CHAUX-DE-FONDS, La, a town of Switzer- 
land, in the canton, and 9 miles N.w. of the town of 
Neufoh&tel, in a deep valley of the Jura. Chaux-de- 
Fonds and the neighbouring village of Locle are the 
chief centres of watch-making in Switzerland. Pop. 
(1895), 81,173. 

CHAY-ROOT, or Chot-boot, the roots of a small 
cinch onaceous plant of Hindustan, the Oldenlandta 
wmheUata^ extensively cultivated on the Coromandel 
coast. The roots yield a dye which is used as madder. 

CHECK. See Chkqub. 

CHEDDAR, a village of England, in Somerset, 
18 miles B.W. Bristol, in a picturesque situation, at the 
entrance of a deep gorge in the Mendip Hilla The 
church is a handsome structure, and there is also a 
Wesleyan chapel. The ancient market-cross is beau- 
tifully cut, of a hexagonal form, and was restored in 
1878. The cheese of the neighbourhood has long 
been famous. (See Cheese.) Pop. of parish, 1941. 

CHEDUBA, or Man-aung, an island in the Bay 
of Bengal, about 25 miles off the coast of Arraoan, 
forming a township of Kyauk-pyu district, Lower 
Burma; area, 240 sq. miles; pop. 24,000. It is well 
wooded and fertile, but unhealthy. On the north* 
west coast inflammable gases are discharged in some 
quantity. The principal product is an excellent tobacco. 
Rice, indigo, pepper, are also produced ; and petroleum 
is found. On it is a town of the same name. 
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CHEESE. Cheese is m product of the daily 
resulting from the treatment of milk with an acid, 
which oanses the coagulation of the albuminous 
matters, especially casein. On the European con- 
tinent a considerable portion of the cheese is made 
from the milk of goats, or in some cases from ewes' 
milk; and in the United Kingdom ewe-milk cheese 
was not an uncommon article of diet at one time; 
but it is from cow's-milk that cheese is chiefly manu- 
factured. Cheese is composed of water, casein, fat, 
sugar, and a variable quantity of common salt, and 
alkaline and earthy phosphates. An average sample 
of Cheddar cheese contains the following ingredients 
in the proportions given per cent: — Water, 84*38; 
casein, 26*38; fat, 32*71; sugar, 2*95; ash, 3*58. 

The varieties of cheese depend upon tlie pasture 
of the cows, the mode of manufacture, and the after- 
treatment. Some districts, such as Cheshire and 
Gloucester, on account of the peculiar suitability of 
their pastures, have become associated with the 
cheese produced from them. The Ayrshire cow is 
generally admitted to be pre-eminently suited for 
the cheese dairyman, not only on account of the 
large percentage of casein contained in the milk, but 
because the smallness of the fat globules renders 
them less liable to be dispersed and lost in the whey 
during the stirring of the curd. One gallon of milk 
will usually produce one pound of cheese, so that the 
produce of a cow yielding 700 gallons of milk per 
season should be from 6 to 7 cwts. of cheese; but this 
is not often realized in practice, as cheese is seldom 
made during the entire milking period of the cow. 
The coagulation of the casein in the milk, which is 
the first stage in the manufacture of cheese, may be 
brought about in a natural manner by allowing the 
milk to stand until lactic acid has been formed from 
the sugar by the action of the lactic bacteria. The 
lactic acid acts upon the phosphates of the milk, and 
these in their turn act upon the casein, causing coa- 
gulation. By this spontaneous souring the casein 
^one is coagulated. In parts of Holland the coa- 
gulum or curd is obtained by the use of acids such 
as hydrochloric and acetic, but in the United King- 
dom, and in most countries, rennet is employed. 
Bennet is an extract from the fourth stomach of a 
calf, preserved by the addition of a brine solution. 
The acid which acts upon the milk is peptic acid, a 
secretion from the peptic glands of the stomach. 
The process by which curd is obtained in this way 
is not yet understood, but a fermentation caused by 
some unorganized ferment is known to occur. The 
proportion of rennet required to coagulate a given 
quantity of milk depends upon the kind and quality 
of cheese which is desired. For making Cheddar 
cheese, about 4 ozs. of rennet extract is used to 100 
gallons of milk. 

Curd is the raw material used in the manufacture 
of cheese. The process of cheese-making generally i 
consists in heating the milk and allowing it to ripen, 
and in some cases the ripening is hastened by the 
addition of sour whey or a bacterial culture. When 
the desired degree of acidity is obtained, the proper 
quantity of rennet is well mixed with the milk in a 
vat or tub and coagulation takes place. When a 
suflicient time has elapsed the curd is out with 
knives in which the blades are set vertically and 
horizontally, so as to divide it evenly into small 
sections. The temperature of the whole is slowly 
raised, usually by steam in a jacketed vat, until the 
whey separates from the curd and can be run off. 
The curd is then placed upon a rack or drainer and 
afterwards put through a curd-mill and salted and 
pressed. It emerges from the press as cheese, and 
the cheese is bandaged and set to cure in a well- 
ventilated euring-room. The appliances used in 


cheese-making are cheese- vats, which are surrounded 
by a steam jacket for the regulation of the tempera- 
ture and the cooking of the curd; drainers, curd- 
mills, ohessets, and cheese-presses. The thermo- 
meter is in continual use, as success in making 
cheese largely depends upon the proper regulation 
of the temperature of the milk. 

It is in the curing-room that the particular flavour 
of the cheese is developed by a ripening process, and 
it is just here that the cheese-maker has least con- 
trol over his production. That the ripening of 
cheese is due to the presence of bacteria has been 
repeatedly proved by making cheese from milk 
which has previously been sterilized or pasteurized, 
in order to destroy the bacteria therein ; and where 
this has been done the cheese, even at the end of 
several months, has remained practically unchanged 
in flavour and consistency. The addition of a dis- 
infectant to the milk, sufficient to destroy the bac- 
teria, has brought about the same result. The dis- 
coloration and swelling of cheese is in like manner 
due to the action of undesirable species of similar 
organisms. Several factors, such as the method of 
preparation, treatment of the curd, and the amount 
of water left in, affect the character of the cheese, 
but these are all subsidiary to bacterial growth, and 
affect the cheese chiefly by providing variation in 
the medium for the micro-organisms. Dairy bacteri- 
ologists are at present engaged in trying to isolate 
the particular species which predominate in produc- 
ing the flavour of particular varieties of cheese, and 
it may be predicted that in the future the cheese- 
maker, by means of pure cultures of bacteria, will 
be able to exert the same control over the ripening 
of the cheese as the butter-maker at present exerts 
over the ripening of his cream. Professor Campbell 
of I^eeds has attained considerable success in Im- 
proving the uniformity of Cheddar cheese, and in 
obviating discoloration by the use of ‘starters* or 
pure cultures of bacteria added to the milk. In 
the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, vol. x., 1898, he thus sums up the advan- 
tages of an artificial starter. ‘ The addition of sour- 
whey or old-milk starter to milk differs from the 
addition of pure culture starter to milk exactly as 
the sowing of iincleaned seed on a field differs from 
the sowing of cleaned seed. The sour- whey and 
old-milk starter may or may not be pure. The cul- 
ture sent from the laboratory is always pure.' 

There are different kinds of cheeses according to 
the methods of preparation and the predominance 
of one or more of the factors already mentioned. 
Cheeses are known as ‘fat’, * half-fat* and ‘lean* 
when made from full milk, half-skim milk, and 
skim milk respectively. Soft cheeses are not sub- 
jected to great pressure, and do not keep long. Hard, 
dry cheeses are intended for keeping, and when well 
salted will keep for years. Common British pressed 
cheeses are Cheddar, Cheshire, Derby, Dunlop, and 
double and single Gloucester. In making double 
Gloucester the curd is not broken or out as in mak- 
ing Cheddar cheese, but skimmed and allowed to 
drain in a different manner. The best-known soft 
cheeses made in Britain are Stilton and cream 
cheeses. Stilton is a double-cream cheese in which 
the evening’s milk is added to the morning’s milk. 
Cream cheese is made from thick cream which has 
been allowed to drain in a perforated wooden box 
lined with muslin. Skim-mUk cheese is made from 
skim milk from which the fat has been almost 
entirely removed. On the European continent, and 
in America and the British colonies, cheese is chiefly 
made in factories, as this system has been found to 
result in the minimum expense and the maximum 
uniformity of produce. The factory system is slowly 
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mining ground in the United Kingdom, partioultfly 
m Ireland, under government foetering. There can 
be no doubt that the exteneion of the motoiyeyetem 
abroad, and more eep^ally in the United Statet 
and Canada, ie the onief cause of the very serious 
competition in dai^ produce which the British 
farmer has now to face. That the competition in 
cheese-making will become greater is certain, for 
the dairying industry in Australia and New Zea- 
land is only in its infancy, and the importation of 
cheese from these countries is sure to increase from 
year to year. Besides the cheese produced in the 
United Kingdom, of which only a small quantity is 
exported, a quantity of 2,603,608 cwts., valued at 
£5,886,546, was imported from abroad in 1897, while 
the quantity in 1898 was 2,339,452 cwts., the value 
being £4,970,242. The countries from which the 
cheese is chiefly obtained are, in the order of their im- 
portance, Canada, which supplies more than half the 
total, the United States, Holland, France, Belgium, 
and Australasia. During the twenty years from 
1876 to 1896 the consumption of cheese per head of 
population of the United Kingdom has increased 
from 5*2 lbs. to 6*4 lbs., and the value per head of 
the quantity consumed has decreased from 2s. Td. 
to 2s. 6d. 

CHEIROMANCY, or Palmiatky, the art of di- 
vining by inspection of the lines of the hand. The 
art was practised in India in the remotest ages; it 
was not unknown to the Greeks and Romans; in 
Europe, during the middle ages, it was in great 
repute, but latterly took refuge among the gypsies, 
who to this day find profit in the exercise of the art. 
Recently manuals of palmistry have been published 
both in France and England, and it has been to 
some extent a fashionable fad. 

CHEIROPTERA, or Bats. This order is per- 
haps the most natural assemblage in the class of 
mammals. Its essential character is the possession 
of a patfigiumf or expansion of the integument of the 
body which connects the tail throughout its whole 
length to the hinder limbs as far as the ankle, and 
thence passes along the side of the body to the fore- 
limlis, which are greatly elongated, and give support 
and varied movement to theexpansion (which is popu- 
larly called the wing) by means of the very long and 
slender digits. Other mammals, as some of the squir- 
rels and the flying lemur, have the power of gliding 
through the air for some distance, but none of them 
have the power of sustained flight, nor are the ante- 
rior extremities modified in the same way as are those 
of the bats. The anatomical characters of the order 
are well seen in the accompanying plate. The bats ap- 
proach most closely to the Insect! vora, of which they 
may be regarded as an extremely modified section. A 
comparison of the skulls, figs. 5, 13, 14, 20, 22, will 
show that in general aspect these two orders resemble 
each other, and agree with the Carnivora (which see) in 
the hour-glass contraction which separates the cranial 
from the facial portions of the skull. But there is 
not the massive appearance, nor is there the same 
muscular development that we see in the latter. The 
vertebrae are broad, and as in the Lemurs and Insec- 
tivora the processes are not prominent The head of 
the thigh-bone is articulated to the pelvis so that 
when the animal is resting on the ground the knee 
points upwards and backwards, and as a consequence 
the toes point backwards and slightly outwards, some- 
what after the fashion of lizards. The fibula is rudi- 
mentary, so that in fig. 8 only the slender tibia or 
shin-bone is apparent, but an accessory bone or car- 
tilage, springs from the side of the ankle and sup- 
ports the ^ge of the patagium. The long and strong 
clavicles, are attached to the expanded head of the 
•temum. which shows a crest along the middle line, 


whereby, as in birds, an increased surface of attach- 
ment is provided for the powerful muscles which act 
on the wing; but, unlike birds, thescapulaor shoulder- 
blade is also broad and has a strong keeL The hum- 
erus, 0 , is succeeded by the radius, n, which alone sup- 
ports ^e wrist, ot, the ulna being imperfect distidly 
(at the end farthest from the body), so that in both 
extremities there is provision only for upward and 
downward movement, anything like rotation being 
checked. The thumb, f, consists as usual of two 
phalanges, the distal of which always supports a naiL 
The second digit, sometimes also supports a nail; 
but when the nail is absent, as is invariably the case 
with the other three digits, only two phalanges are 
present in the member. Three kinds of teeth are 
always present, incisors, canines, and molars. The 
favourite attitude of rest is hanging head down- 
wards suspended by the hind-feet, which are made 
to turn in the same direction by the free rotation of 
the bones of the ankle. The intestine varies accord- 
ing to the diet of the animal, the stomach of the 
insectivorous group being of average size and pyri- 
form shape, while the frugivorous group have a mat 
pyloric, the blood-sucking Desmodus a very Targe 
cardiac dilatation. The sense of touch is wonderfully 
developed, as Spallanzani’s experiment with blinded 
bats showed. (See article Bat, where we have given 
a popular account of the more common species.) 
Hearing is also acute. 

The Cheiroptera are divided into two sub-orders, 
Frugivora and Inaectivora. The Frugivora have all, 
with the exception of Hypodfrma, a nail on the index 
finger as well as on the thumb; and the index has in 
all three joints. The crowns of the molar teeth are 
speedily ground flat, but when entire they are tuber- 
culated and divided by a narrow longitudinal groove. 
No cutaneous appendages are developed in connec- 
tion with either nose or ear. Pteropus is the most 
widely distributed genus belonging to this division, 
all the members of which are found in Eastern Africa, 
tropical Asia, and Australia. From the sharpness 
of the muzzle and the brownish-red colour they are 
commonly known as flying-foxes, a name unfortun- 
ately used also for an insectivore, Galeopithecus. 

The insectivorous bats are illustrated by the vam- 
pire, fig. 9, and by the long-eared and common bat, 
figs. 10, 11, 12. The obvious difiference in the figures, 
namely, the possession by the vampire of lanceolate 
or leaf- like cutaneous appendages to the nose, fur- 
nishes the external guide to the arrangement of the 
sub-order. The htiophora^ as that section is called to 
which the most blood-thirsty animals belong, include 
the genus JDemiodua of South America (which cer- 
tainly contains blood-sucking species, while that 
long known as t?ie vampire appears not to be a 
blood-sucker), the leaf-nosed bats {Phi/lloatoma)^ the 
horse-shoe bat {Rhmolophua)^ the broad- winged bat 
(Megaderma), and the mormops, which, with its rudi- 
mentary nasal appendages, forms a transition to the 
gymnorhinous or naked-faced group. The teeth in this 
group range from twenty in Deemodua to thirty-two 
in Rhvnclophua (fig. 18). The Oymnorhina, or bats 
without nasal cutaneous appendages, have the molar 
teeth sharply tuberculated, and the tragus of the ear 
is always enlarged so as to form a kind of valve, con- 
spicuous in fig. 11. The common bats of the genera 
VeapertiLio and Sootophilua have a very wide distri- 
bution, the former being cosmopolitan. In geolo^oal 
time the bats range from the Eocene tertiaHes dc>wn 
to the present, the Isti(»phora and Vespertilio being 
among the earliest and most common forms. Lastly, 
it is noteworthy in connection with the mode of their 
distribution, that they are found on oceanic islands 
on which no other mammals exist, their power ov 
flight giving them an obvious advantage 
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OHEKS, SiB John, aa EngUsb aUtMinan and 
tanurat aoholar, was born at Oambridge on 

Jane 16, 151 and received bia education at St. 
John’s College, in tbe nniversitj. He gained great 
distinction in classics, especially in Greek, of which 
in 1540 he became the first regius professor in his 
nniversity. While in this office he distinguished 
himself by introducing a new system (similar to that 
now prevailing in England) in the pronunciation of 
that language ; but Bishop Gardiner, chancellor of 
the university, opposed his innovations, and a cor- 
respondence took place between them, which was 
published at Basel in 1555. In 1544 Cheke was 
appointed tutor to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
^ward VL, and he also assisted in the education 
of the Princess Elizabeth. About this time he was 
appointed canon of King's College (now Christ 
Church), Oxford, On the accession of Edward in 
1547 he received a pension of 100 marks, in 1548 
was made provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and obtained considerable grants of landed property. 
He remained a great favourite with the king to the 
end of his reign. He was member for Bletchingley 
in the parliammits of 1547 and 1552-58. In 1550 
he was made gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, 
in 1552 he was knighted, and in 1553 he obtained 
the post of secretary of state. The death of his 
royal patron occasioned a revolution in his fortunes. 
As a Protestant he engaged in the scheme for 
raising Lady Jane Grey to the crown, and on its 
failure was committed to the Tower in July, 1553. 
In September of the following year, however, he 
was set at liberty, and having obtained from Queen 
Mary permission to travel, he went into Italy and 
thence to Strasburg, where he was obliged to support 
himself by giving lectures on the Greek language. 
In 1556, having visited Brussels, he was arrested by 
order of Philip II., then sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, and sent prisoner to England. The queen 
sent Wo of her chaplains to visit him in the Tower, 
with the purpose of converting him; but without 
avail. Dr. Feckenham, dean of St. Paul’s, was more 
successful with his concise argument, ’Comply or 
bum ’. The fear of death prevailed over his con- 
stancy, and he was induced to make a public ab- 
juration of his former faith. It is a circumstance 
honourable to his character that he appears to have 
keenly felt his degraded situation. He died of grief 
not long after, on Sept. 13, 1557. Sir John Cheke 
published in English several treatises, original and 
translated, chiefly relating to theology, and trans- 
lated various Greek and other works into Latin. 
Among his writings is an English translation of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, exemplifying proposed 
reforms in English spelling. 

CHEKIANG, a maritime province of China, lying 
north of Fu-kien and south of Kiang-su, and includ- 
ing the Chusan Archipelago; area, 89,150 square 
miles; pop. 11,588,692. It is traversed by several 
mountain ranges separated by narrow fertile valleys, 
but on the coast much of the country is flat. 
climate is healthy, and the inhabitants skilful and 
industrious, producing in particular silk fabrics of 
unrivalled beauty. Coal is found in the north, and 
iron ore is mined in the south. Building stone is 
quarried near Ning-po, and salt is manufactured 
from sea-water on the coast The capital is Hang- 
choo; Ning-po and Wen -chow are treaty ports. 

OBLELMSFORD, a municipal borough of Eng- 
land, capital of tbe county of Essex, 29 miles n.e. 
London, on the Great Eastern Railway, situated in 
a beautiful valley at the confluence of the Chelmer 
and Cann, the latter having previously received the 
Wid. It consists of one principal street, with many 
a m a ller cnee, well pave^ and bouses mostly sub- 


stantially built. There is a good municipal water* 
supply, and the streets are lighted by electricity. 
There are bridges over both the Chelmer and the 
Cann. The church of St. Mary is a fine old building 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, with a square 
embattled tower, surmounted by a tall spire. Several 
of the public buildings and institutions are hand* 
some, amongfst them being the cora-exchangfe and 
the shire-hall, containing the courts of assize and 
an elegant assembly-room. There are manufactories 
of agricultural implements, electric lighting and 
wireless telegraphy works; and a considerable trade 
in corn and malt is carried on. On the banks of 
the Chelmer are several large flour-mills. The town 
gives name to a park division of the county. The 
Romans had a station on the site of Chelmsford, 
and Roman remains have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. in 1881, 9793; in 1891, 11,008; in 
1901, 12,580. 

CHELONE, in Grecian mythology, a nymph who, 
having failed to be present at the marriage of Zeus 
and Hera, and having ridiculed their nuptials, was 
plunged with her house by Hermes into the river on 
whose banks she dwelt, changed into a tortoise, and 
thus condemned for ever to carry her house upon 
her back. 

CHELONIANS, an order of reptiles, including 
the tortoises and turtles, distinguished from all other 
vertebrate animals by having the body inclosed be- 
tween a double shield or shell, from which the head, 
tail, and limbs are protruded. The body, in general 
short and compressed, differs much in its length and 
height, according as the species are more or less 
terrestrial or aquatic. The neck and tail vary in 
length, are generally retractile, and always movable. 
The shell, on the contrary, is generally immovable 
in all its parts, but in some species is movable either 
behind or before, and in other species is movable 
both ways, allowing the animal to shut itself com- 
pletely in as in a box. The limbs are four in number. 
The feet are terminated by toes, which, in the land 
species, are short; in the marsh and river species, 
palmated, divided, and webbed; and in the ocean 
species, forming the turtles or ChelonidES, extended 
into large and undivided paddles. The chelonians 
have no teeth, but are generally provided with homy 
jaws. The male is often recognizable externally by 
a concavity in the lower shell; the female lays eggs 
covered with a hard shell. Some live on fish, worms, 
molluscs, and other animals; others, forming the far 
larger number, are herbivorous. Their retention of 
life is very remarkable. There are a number of 
families included in the order. See Tobtoibe, 
TurtxIb, and Reptiles. 

CHELSEA, a parish in Middlesex and western 
suburb of London, on the north side of the Thames, 
chiefly distinguished for containing a royal military 
hospital. A building was originally oommenoed here 
by James I. as a theological college, but was never 
finished. In the reign of Charles II. the erection of 
the present convenient hospital for the reception of 
sick, maimed, and superannuated soldiers was oom- 
menced on its site, the foundation stone being laid 
by the king on Feb. 17, 1682. The funds for the 
building were derived principally from the poundage 
then deducted from the pay of the forces, with the 
addition of a day’s pay deducted from the pay of 
every officer and soldier each year. It was carried on 
daring the reign of King James II., and finished 
in that of William and Mary by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1692. The whole expense of this stracture 
amounted to £150,000, and the extent of the grounds 
is now about 66 acres. The pensioners maintained 
here number about 550, and consist of soldiers maimed 
or disabled in Uie military service, or who have 
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MT¥6d for twenty-one year*. They are prorided 
with (dothee, lodging, and diet, and have also a 
weekly allowance. All pensions are granted by 
the commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, but most of 
the recipients are known as out-pensioners. Their 
number amounts to about 80,000. It is from them 
that the in -pensioners are selected. Not far from 
the hospital is a royal military asylum for the edu- 
cation and maintenance of the children of soldiers. 
The parliamentary bonmgh of Chelsea was created 
as a two-member constituency in 1867 ; the present 
borough consists of Chelsea parish only, and has one 
member. Pop. (1901), 93,841. See London. 

CHELTENHAM, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and fashionable watering-place in England, 
in the county of Gloucester, and 7 miles n.e. of the 
city of Gloucester, on the river Chelt, a short tribu- 
tary of the Severn. There are two principal railway 
stations — one belonging to tlie Midland Railway sys- 
tem, the other to that of the Great Western, — the 
distance from London by rail being 120 miles. 
The situation of the town is one of great beauty, in 
the extensive valley of Gloucester, sheltered by the 
Ootswold Hills, giving to the place the advantage of 
the sight of fertile hills, visible from almost every 
street. It is in truth a city of gardens, protected by 
hills, with many lovely drives and rides, both in the 
valley and on the hills. Cheltenham spas first of all 
occasioned the rapid growth of the town; latterl}^ 
though the Spa gardens of Pittville and Montpellier 
are frequented as places of fashionable amusement, 
few people visit the town for bathing or drinking the 
springs. The waters of the spas consist of saline, 
sulphuric, and chalybeate waters, and are highly com- 
mended for bilious and dyspeptic cases. These springs 
were discovered in 1716 by accident, but b^ame 
famous in 1788 through a visit paid to them by George 
HI. Cheltenham is admirably supplied with churches 
and chapels of various denominations. The parish 
church is a fine old Gothic cruciform structure with 
a tower containing a peal of eight bells, and a lofty 
spire; and the Roman Catholic and Congregational 
churches are two of the finest in England. The town 
has of late become especially distinguished as an 
educational centre. The proprietary college for boys 
(founded in 1843) is one of great repute, with an 
attendance of 700 scholars; and the ladies’ college, 
with 500 pupils, ranks with the highest in the history 
of female education. There are also two training 
colleges for teachers, and many excellent private 
schools. Among the other public institutions may 
be mentioned its libraries, assembly-rooms, the college 
museum, pump-rooms, theatre, and numerous places 
of faidiionable resort. The charities of Cheltenham 
are numerous and well supported, and consist among 
others of the hospital and dispensary, alms-houses, 
boys* and mrls’ orphan asylums, an eye dispensary, 
a lying-in hospital, a homceopathic dispensary, &c. 
Cheltenham returns one member to Parliament. Ex- 
cept a large brewery and iron-work, employing 200 
men, the town has little trade, but depends almost 
wholly on the numerous visitors who resort to it, 
and its resident families, many of whom come and 
settle in it because of its healthfulness, its educa- 
tional advantages, and its various other attractions. 
Pop., park bor., in 1901, 52,858; mun. bor., 49,439. 

CHEMICAL RAYS. A not very appropriate 
name given to the rays of higher refrangibility in 
the spectrum (see Spbotruh). The blue and violet 
rays of the spectrum, and also the non -luminous rays 
at the violet end of the spectrum, have a peculiarly 
powerful chemical effect on silver compounds, on 
photographic paper, for instance, which is prepared 
by moisteniDg soft paper with solution of common 
salt^ and then steeping it in solution of nitrate of 


silver. The blue, violet, and non-luminous rays at 
that end of the spectrum quickly blacken such paper 
when it is exposed to their influence. The remainoer 
of the spectrum has not this power; paper sensitised 
with silver salts is not attacked at ^ by yellow 
light for example. Hence the name chemical ray$ 
is given to those above mentioned. The term is, 
however, misleading, for there are other chemical 
compounds that are acted on by other parts of the 
spectrum; and the truth seems to be that for each 
particular sensitive compound there is one particular 
part, or sometimes two or three particular parts of 
the spectrum with maximum chemical influence for 
the decomposition of it 

CHEMISTRY, a word derived from chemist^ which 
is a shortened form of aUhcmistj being originally used 
to designate the art of making gold artificially, that 
is alchemy. It is now applied to the science which 
treats of the nature, laws of combination, and mutual 
actions of the minute particles of the different sorts 
of matter composing our globe, and the properties of 
the compounds they form. 

The historians of chemistry have claimed for it a 
very high antiquity, and have attributed its origin 
to the Egyptians, who undoubtedly displayed ^reat 
skill in some of the chemical arts; but there is no 
evidence to show that they either studied or under- 
stood the scientific principles of the arts they prac- 
tised. It is probable that the Arabian physicians 
deserve the merit of having grcjuped together and 
classified the chemical facts then known, and in the 
search for substances adapted to medicinal use they 
added materially to their number. Such positive 
additions to our knowledge belong, however, chiefly 
to the earlier members of the Arabian school, of 
which Gebor, who flourished during the eighth cen- 
tury, is considered the most distinguished ornament; 
for in course of time their efforts were directed en- 
tirely to the transmutation of the metals, for which 
every other branch of inquiry was abandoned. It is 
at this period that the present name of the science 
makes its appearance in the form of the word al- 
chemy, and the prefix of the Arabic article aZ suffi- 
ciently indicates the source through which it reached 
Europe. The transmutation of the base metals into 
gold, to which the alchemists devoted their entire at- 
tention, has long been a favourite theme for the ridi- 
cule and contempt of modern authors, which was to 
a great extent justified by the absurd pretensions and 
charlatanry of most of their number. It is worthy 
of observation, however, that their ideas, though now 
known to be unfounded, were by no means an illogi- 
cal inference from the facts then known. The fun- 
damental idea of alchemy, divested of the absurd 
superstructure which it was afterwards made to 
bear, appears to be based upon the familiar fact that 
when the metallic ores are smelted, it is necessary to 
employ certain fluxes, such as lime and quartz, which 
were then believed to operate by removing their im- 
purities or imperfections, and enabling the metal, 
which was considered to be a more perfect form of 
the ore, to display its characteristic properties. As 
it was found that the metals, by appropriate pro- 
cesses, might be refined and obtained with increased 
lustre and beauty, it was inferred that by carrying 
out these processes to their limit the more subtle 
impurities of the base metals might be removed and 
the perfect gold obtained, and for this purpose it was 
supposed that a more potent flux, whi(m received the 
name of the philosopher’s stone, was required. In 
the search for this substance alchemy prescribed for 
itself, in the first instance, a well-defined subject for 
close experimental inquiry; but before long it be- 
came overloaded with extravagant speculations, and 
eventually so interwoven with the absurdities of 
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jodioiAl Mftrology, that it is frequantly impouible to | 
Moertain what may be oonaidered ae properly be- | 
longing to each, or even to understand the otecure 
and mystical language in which their doctrines are 
expressed. 

In seeking for the philosopher's stone, most min- 
eralB, especially such as presented the characters of 
metallic ores, were subjected to numerous experi- 
ments, and many important isolated discoveries were 
made by Basil Valentine, Raymond Lully, Paracel- 
sus, Van Helmont, and others, among which may be 
mentioned the strong mineral acids, antimony and 
its compounds, as well as many important ssdts of 
iron, mercury, and the alkalies. But during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century the belief in 
alchemy was greatly on the wane, and just at its 
close B^her threw out certain speculations regarding 
the cause of combustion, which were afterwards 
taken up and extended by Stahl, and constitute the 
first generalization of the phenomena of chemistry. 
Stahl assumed the existence of a principle which he 
called phlogiston, and supposed to exist in greater or 
less quantity in all inflammable substances, and to 
be separated from them in the act of combustion. 
This principle was further believed to play an im- 
portant part in all chemical changes produced by 
the action of heat. Thus, when an ore was smelted 
it was supposed to absorb the phlogiston evolved 
during the combustion of the fuel in the furnace, and 
so was converted into the metal, while the metal 
itself, when exposed to heat, was again ‘dephlogis- 
ticated' and converted into a ‘calx’, of which a 
familiar example is offered by the scum which forms 
on the surface of melted lead. The phlogistic theory, 
as it was commonly called, was universally adopted 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
and although erroneous, it served to direct attention 
to the relations of phenomena which were previously 
considered to be entirely unconnected. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Dr. 
Black, while examining the action of beat upon 
magnesia, made his great discovery of a gas different 
from atmospheric air, which may be said to have 
proved the key to the true principles of chemistry. 
It was rapidly followed by the discovery of a 
number of other gases by Cavendish, Rutherford, 
Priestley, Scheele, &g. ; and the discovery of oxygen 
by the two last-named chemists afforded to Lavoisier 
the means of establishing his system of chemistry, 
which at the close of the eighteenth century pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the science. By an 
elaborate series of experiments he showed that all 
substances, when burned, absorb oxygen, and that 
the weight of the products of combustion is exactly 
equal to that of the combustible consumed and of 
the oxygen which has disappeared. The application 
of this theory to the g^eat majority of the most 
important chemical phenomena was so obvious, and 
the demonstration supplied by Lavoisier so con- 
clusive, that it was very rapidly adopted, and from 
that time the history of chemistry presents an un- | 
broken series of remarkable discoveries. 

But the most important step which the science 
has yet made is undoubtedly the discoveiy by Dal- 
ton of the laws of chemical combination, luring 
the eighteenth century some important observations 
had DMn made by Richter and Wenzel regarding 
the proportions in which chemical substances com- 
bine; but their researches attracted very little 
attention, and were entirely unknown in Great 
Britain. In the year 1802 Dalton appears to have 
oommenoed his inquiries and established the simple 
laws according to which all combinations take pla^; 
and by means of his atomic theory he gave an ex- 
planati'jtt of their cause. Dalton's theory was unme- 


diately taken up by Berzelius ; and to bis influence, 
and the elaborate and careful experiments by means 
of which he determined the chemical equivalents of 
almost all the elements then known, its rapid adop- 
tion, particularly on the Continent, was mainly due. 
Of late years every branch of the science has been 
developed with great rapidity, but the most extra- 
oithnary progress has been made inorganic chemistry, 
which sixty years since consisted only of a few iso- 
lated facts, but now exceeds in extent the inorganic 
department of the science. The remarkable re- 
searches of Chevreul on the oils and fats may be 
considered as the starting-point of this branch of 
chemistry, which, in the hands of Liebig, Dumas, 
Laurent, Gerhardt, and many others, has led to re- 
sults of the very highest importance. 

The investigations of chemists have shown that 
when the different substances found at the surface of 
the earth are submitted to various methods of treat- 
ment, the great majority of them can be broken up 
into several substances of less complicated nature. 
Thus, a piece of flint can be split up into two sub- 
stances entirely different from it in appearance and 
properties; ch^k yields three, alum four, and bone 
not less than nine different substances ; while sul- 
phur, iron, copper, gold, and certain other bodies 
resist all the processes to which they have as yet 
been subjected, and appear to consist of only one 
kind of matter. By submitting all the mineral, 
animal, and vegetable substanc'es which come under 
uiir notice to appropriate processes, chemists have 
extracted from them about seventy substances, by 
the union of which all the different sorts of matter 
with which we are acquainted are built up. These 
substances are called the o/tmiooZ eleimnti. 

When two or more of these substances are brought 
in contact, with the proper precautions, they unite 
and form a chemical compound, in which the con- 
stituents are held in union by a peculiar attractive 
force, which has received the name of oliemioal 
attraction or affinity. All matter is believed to 
be composed of minute particles or atoms, of which 
its mass is composed, but these need not be united 
by chemical attraction. If two minute particles 
of iron be brought into close contact, they adhere to 
one another by virtue of the attraction of cohesion, 
and produce a mass of larger size, but possessing 
properties in all respects identical with those of the 
particles of which it is composed. In the same way 
individual particles of sulphur may be made to co- 
here and form a larger mass of that substance. But 
if iron be heated in contact with sulphur, the result 
is different, for the mass so obtained is entirely dis- 
tinct in its properties from either iron or sulphur — 
is perfectly homogeneous, and shows no traces of 
either of its constituents. The latter is an illus- 
tration of chemical attraction or affinity, which is 
characterized by its occurring between dissimilar 
particles, and producing a new kind of matter readily 
distinguishable from either of the substances com- 
bining to form it, and which oannot be again separated 
into its elements by merely mechanical processes. It 
is to be observed, however, that all these characters 
must be taken into account for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing chemical affinity, because cohesion does 
take place between dissimilar particles, as when 
copper is plated with silver by means of powerful 
pressure; but here the mass is not homogeneoui^ and 
each of its constituent metals can be at once distin- 
guished. In a similar manner, pounded charcoal and 
sugar may be mixed together so uniformly that the 
mass, even under the microscope, appears perfectly 
homogeneous ; but the absence of any chemical affi- 
nity is at once shown by throwing the mixture into 
water, which dissolves the sugar and allows the char- 
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ocmJ to deposit Moreover, in this omo there is no 
true Alteration of properties, for the mixture retains 
the taste of the sum, and its colour is intermediate 
between that of the two ingredients. But where 
chemical union takes place the result is entirely 
different, the compound retains none of the characters 
of the elements it contains. Thus when lead com- 
bines with oxygen, which is a colourless gas, we 
obtain a yellow powder, which is quite stable when 
heated, and has none of the properties of either the 
metal or the gas which combined. 

Zaws of Comhinatum . — The laws according to 
which chemical substances combine are exceedingly 
simple. The first and most important states the fact 
that a compound is perfectly homogeneous, and that 
its composition is fixed and invariable. Experiment 
shows that if we take a quantity of hydrogen, for 
example, and cause it to combine with chlorine, it is 
necessary to supply it with 85*5 times its weight of 
that element, and by no process can these elements 
be caused to unite in any other proportions, so that 
when we take a substance which, by its external 
properties, can be recognized as a compound of these 
elements, no matter where or how it has been ob- 
tained, we are certain that its constituents must be 
present in it in these and no other proportions. If 
now we cause bromine to combine with hydrogen, 
experiment shows that we must take 80 parts of the 
former for one of the latter, and we thus obtain 81 
parts of the compound ; while, if iodine be used, 127 
parts of it are required to replace 85*5 of chlorine, 
or 80 of bromine. If, again, we take potassium and 
bring it in contact with the ready-formed compound 
of hydrogen and chlorine, it at once expels the hydro- 
gen, and forms a compound of chlorine and potassium 
in such proportions that 89*18 parts of potassium 
replace the 1 part of hydrogen. By similar experi- 
ments it is ascertained that 28 parts of sodium and 
107*94 of silver can occupy the place of the 89*18 of 
potassium. While, therefore, 39*18 of potassium is 
capable of satisfying the affinity contained in 85*5 
of chlorine, it requires 23 of sodium or 107*94 of 
silver to perform the same function, and these 
quantities of the different elements are said to be 
equivaUrU to one another. By proceeding further 
in this way, it is possible to obtain for each of the 
elements a number expressing the quantity of it 
which is capable of satisfying the affinity contained 
in one part of hydrogen. As, however, the number 
of compounds of hydrogen which were known and 
aocurat^y examined at the time Dalton was en- 
gaged in the study of these laws was small, he pre- 
ferred to make oxygen his standard of comparison, 
and having found that 8 parts of that element 
combined with 1 part of hydrogen, he chose as the 
combining proportion of every element that quantity 
of it which was capable of entering into union with 
8 parts of oxygen. When this was done, however, 
certain anomalies presented themselves, for while 8 
parts of oxygen satisfied the affinities of 14 parts of 
nitrogen, experiment showed that 8 parts of hydro- 
gen entered into union with 14 of nitrogen, or, in 
other words, that that quantity was equivalent not 
to 1 but to 8 combining proportions of hydrogen. 
It therefore became necessary to abandon the use of 
the word equivalent in the strict sense in which it 
was at first used, and to employ the words ' combin- 
ing proportion ' to express the numbers determined 
in the manner just described. Proceeding still 
further, experiment showed that nitrogen was 
capable of forming several different compounds with 
oxy^n, in which 14 parts of the former element 
combined not only with 8 of the latter, but also 
with 16, 24, 82, and 40 parts, though with no inter- 
mediate quantities. Similar relations were also 


found to exist between the compounds of other 
elementa Thus, 200 parts of mercury can combine 
either with 85*6 or with 71 parts of chlorine, and 
89*18 parts of potassium may be made to unite, 
according to the mode in which the experiment is 
made, either with 16, 82, 48, or 80 of sulphur. So 
far we deal entirely with facts ; but Dalton was led 
to seek for an explanation of these, and for this 
purpose he devised a hypothesis which was put forth 
simultaneously with the facts, and afforded at once 
BO reasonable and clear an explanation of them, that 
it unquestionably did much to fix the attention of 
soientifio men upon his views, and to promote their 
speedy adoption. 

From a very early period in the history of science 
it has been assumed that matter is composed of 
minute particles or atoms; but this idea was adopted 
for the purpose of offering an explanation of its 
physical properties, and its strictly chemical pro- 
perties were entirely disregarded, nor was any 
attempt made to explain them until Dalton enun- 
ciated his views, which assumed that if we take, for 
example, the compound of hydrogen and chlorine, 
and subdivide it, we should at last obtain the ulti- 
mate particle of that substance, which could then 
be no further divided by mechanical means, but 
might by chemical processes be resolved into an 
atom of hydrogen and an atom of chlorine ; but as 
these Bubstances are contained in the compound in 
the proportion of 1 part by weight of hydrogen to 
85*5 of chlorine, it follows that these numbers must 
represent the relative weights of the ultimate atoms 
of the elements in question. In short, the numbers 
expressing the proportions in which the elements 
combine represent also the relative weights of the 
atoms of which the different kinds of matter are 
composed. This hypothesis further explains the reason 
why, when different compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen are formed, the oxygen must either be 8, 16, 
24, 32, or 40; any other quantity, in fact, would 
represent a fraction of the atom, which, by the 
hypothesis itself, is assumed to be indivisible. 

Dalton’s hypothesis having soon been universally 
adopted, led to a very extensive series of investi- 
gations, for the purpose of fixing with precision the 
exact numbers which represent the relative weights 
of the atoms of the different elements ; and through 
such investigations the combining proportions of the 
most important elements have been now ascertained 
with remarkable accuracy. 

Combination by Volume , — Shortly after the an- 
nouncement of Dalton’s views, Gay Lussac published 
a higbly-important memoir, in which he showed that 
the combination of gases might be considered from 
another point of view, and that a very simple relation 
exists between the volumes in which they unite. 
Thus it is found that if we wish to cause hydrogen 
and chlorine to combine, they must be presented to 
one another in equal volumes. A cubic foot of 
chlorine, for example, will combine with neither 
more nor less than a cubic foot of hydrogen, and 
the compound formed will occupy 2 cubic feet, or 
precisely the same space as its constituents did be- 
fore combination. The number of elements which 
are capable of existing in the gaseous form at ordi- 
nary temperatures is, however, extremely small; but 
it was pointed out that if volatile elements be con- 
verted into vapour by the aid of hea^ they obey the 
same law. ^us bromine and iodine are readily 
volatilized, and the vapours, that is to say, the gases 
they yield, will each combine with its own volume of 
hydrogen; and the compounds formed, which are ga^ 
seons at ordinary temperatures in each case, occupy 
j^t twice the volume of the hydrogen they contain. 
With oxygen, however, the case is different One 
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irolmne of that tubctanoe oombines with 2 of hy- 
drogoiit and the oomponnd fonned, when in the 
gaseom form, no lonra oooupiea the same space as 
its constituent gases, nut the 2 volames of hydrogen 
and 1 of oxygen are condensed into 2 volumes of 
gaseous water, which is commonly known by the 
name of steam. A third illustration is offered by 
nitrogen and hydrogen, but here 1 volume if nitro- 
gen oombines with 8 volumes of hydrogel^ and 
the resulting gas fills just half the space which its 
constituents occupied when unoombined. 

On such facts as these Gay Lussac based his law 
of combining volumes, which states that, when two 
or more gaseous substances react with one another 
their volumes are simply related, and if a gas is 
formed in the reaction its volume is also simply 
related to the volumes of the reacting gMes. For 
instance, when carbon monoxide combines with 
oxygen, the volumes of these gases are as two to 
one, and the volume of the carbon dioxide formed 
is twice that of the monoxide and equal to that 
of the oxygen taking part in the reaction. 

In 1811, three years after Gay Lussac published 
his memoir, Avogadro formulated the theory that 
equal volumes of gases (under similar conditions of 
temperature and pressure) contain the same number 
of molecules. He arrived at this conclusion from 
the consideration of Gay Lussac’s law and Dalton’s 
laws of combination. This theory, which has been 
more recently developed from the kinetic theory 
of gases, is now generally known as Avogadro’s 
law. Although now recognized as a fundamental 
law of modem chemistry, it remained practically 
ignored for about forty years, from the time of 
its formulation until it was revived and developed 
by Laurent and Gerhardt, who pointed out its 
great importance as a basis for the determination 
of molecular weights. If the validity of Avoga- 
dro’s law be admitted, it follows that the relative 
weights of equal volumes of gases must be pro- 
portionally related to the weights of the contained 
molecules. It is evident, then, that if it be pos- 
sible to ascertain the molecular weight of a gaseous 
substance, the molecular weight of any other gas 
may be determined by comparing the weight of a 
certain volume of the latter with the weight of an 
equal volume of the substance of known molecular 
weight 

The relative densities of other gases are compared 
with the density of hydrogen taken = 1. The rela- 
tive molecular weights of other gases are also com- 
pared with the molecular weight of hydrogen taken 
as the standard. It would appear that the molecules 
of most elementary gases consist not of one but of two 
atoms. This may be proved as follows : — We know 
from experiment that one volume of hydrogen com- 
bines with one volume of chlorine to form two volumes 
of hydrochloric acid gas. Now, from Avogadro’s law 
it follows that this volume of hydrochloric acid con- 
tains twice as many molecules as the volume of 
hydrogen or of chlorine ; and, as each molecule of 
hydrochloric acid contains at least one atom of hy- 
drogen, it is obvious that each molecule of hydrogen 
must contain at least two atoms. Similarly each 
molecule of chlorine must consist of at least two 
atoms. For this and other reasons the molecule of 
hydrogen is represented as having this constitution, 
llie molecular weight of hydrogen is therefore taken 
=2, each atom l^ng=l. Hence the molecular 
weight of any substance may be defined as the weight 
of that quantity of it which, in the state of vapour, 
occupies the same volume as two parts by weight 
of hydrogen. In order to determine the molecular 
weight of a substance in the state of vapour, it is 
only necessary to ascertain its relative density com- | 


pared with hydrogen (=1), and to multiply this by 
two. 

Laurent and Gerhardt were the first to dearly 
distinguish between the terms mofseufs, atom, and 
equivalent. Their definition of a molecule is em- 
bodied in that of molecular weight, given above. 
An atom may be defined as the smallest quantity of 
an element existing in all molecules in which that 
element is present. An equivalent is that quantity 
of an element which is capable of combining with 
or displacing one part by weight of hydrogen. 

Atomic Weights . — After the enunciation of his 
atomic theory, Dalton naturally proposed to ascribe 
certain values to the different elements as their atomic 
weights. Berzelius also devised a system of atomic 
weights which was largely adopted. Considerable 
confusion, however, existed as to the true chemical 
values of the atoms, many chemists using different 
values from others. It was not, indeed, until 1858 
that this unsatisfactory state of matters was cleared 
up. In this year, the Italian chemist Cannizzaro 
published a memoir on the subject. To him is due 
the honour of clearly establishing the foundations 
on which the determinations of the correct atomic 
weights should rest. He pointed out the value 
of vapour-density determinations, and, in th eoase 
of solids, of specific- heat determinations, for this 
purpose. 

By means of the first method it is possible to 
ascertain the molecular weights of many volatile 
compounds containing a certain element, and by 
analysis the quantity of that element present in 
such a quantity may be determined. Bearing in 
mind that the atomic weight of an element is the 
smallest quantity of it entering into the composition 
of the molecules in which it is present, it will be 
obvious that we have in this method a very definite 
means of determining atomic weight The follow- 
ing table, showing the values referred to in the case 
of certain oxygen compounds, will make this clear : 



Vapour 

Molecular 

Weight of 


Density (U—1) 

Weight. 

Oxygen. 

Water 

0 

18 

16 

Carbon dioxide. . . 

22 

44 

82 

Sulphur dioxide.. 
Carbon monoxide 

82 

64 

82 

14 

28 

16 

Nitrous oxide. . . . 

22 

44 

16 

Ethyl alcohol 

28 

46 

16 


It will be noticed that the smaHest quantity of 
oxygen present in the molecules of these substances 
is 16 parts by weight. Provided a sufficient number 
of volatile compounds have been investigated in this 
way, it may safely be assumed that this number is 
the true atomic weight of oxygen. 

The second method referred to above is based on 
the law of Dulong and Petit. According to this law 
the atoms of the elements in the solid state have 
the same capacity for heat. This constant, which 
is called the atomic heat, is found to be 6'4; the 
atomic weight of an element is therefore found by 
dividing this value by the specific heat of the solid 
element. There exist certain notable exceptions to 
this law. 

Although hydrogen ( = 1) is nominally taken as 
the standard of atomic weights, it is at present more 
customary, for certain reasons, to take the atomic 
weight of oxygen ( = 16*00) as the standard ; in this 
case the atomic weight of hydrogen becomes 1*01. 

The following table contains a list of the atomic 
weights of the elements deduced from the most 
accurate experiments, to which is added a column 
of symbols, the use of which will be afterwards 
explained: — 
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Aluminium.... 

.. A1 

2710 

Antimony 

.. 8b 

120*00 

Argon (?) 

.. A 

40*00 

Arienid 

.. As 

76*00 

Barium 

.. Ba 

187*40 

Beryllium. 

.. Be 

0*10 

Bismuth 

.. Bi 

208*60 

Boron 

.. B 

11*00 

Bromine 

.. Br 

70*96 

Cadmium 

.. Cd 

112*00 

Caesium 

.. Cs 

138*00 

Calcium 

.. Ca 

40*00 

Carbon 

.. C 

12X)0 

Cerium 

.. Ce 

140*00 

Chlorine 

.. Cl 

86 45 

Chromium 

.. Cr 

62*10 

Cobalt 

.. Co 

60*00 

Copper 

Brbium (T) 

.. Cu 
.. Er 

63*60 

166*00 

Fluorine 

.. F 

10*00 

Gallium 

.. Ga 

70*00 

Germanium.... 

.. Ge 

72 00 

Gold 

.. Au 

197*20 

Helium (?) 

.. He 

4*00 

Hydrogen 

.. H 

1*01 

Indium 

.. In 

114*00 

Iodine 

.. I 

126*86 

Iridium 

.. Jr 

198*00 

Iron 

.. Fe 

56 00 

Lanthaniiim.. . . 

.. La 

138*00 


Lead... 

. Fb 

206*00 

Lithium 

. Li 

7*08 

Magnesium 

. Mg 

24*86 

Manganese 

. Mn 

66*00 

Mercury 

. Hg 

200 80 

Molybdenum . . . 

, m!o 

96*00 

Neodidymium (?). Nd 144*00 

Nickel 

. N1 

68*70 

Niobium 

. Nb 

94*00 

Nitrogen 

. N 

14*04 

Osmium 

. Os 

191*00 

Oxygen 

. 0 

16*00 

Palladium 

. Pd 

106*00 

Phosphorus 

. P 

81*00 

Platinum 

. Pt 

194*80 

Potassium 

. K 

89 16 

Praseod i dy mium(?)Pr 

140*00 

Rhodium 

. Rh 103 *00 

Rubidium 

. Rb 

86*40 

Ruthenium 

. Ru 101 70 

Samarium (?).... 

. Sm 160*00 

Scandium 

. Sc 

44*10 

Selenium 

. Se 

79*10 

Silicon 

. Si 

28*40 

Silver 

. Ag 107*93 

Sodium 

. Na 

28*05 

Strontium 

. Sr 

87*60 

Sulpliur 

. 8 

82*06 

Tantalum 

. Ta 

188*00 

Tellurium 

. Te 

127*00 


Thalllam T1 S0410 

Thorium Th 282*00 

Tin........ Sn 118*60 

Titanium Ti 48*10 

Tungsten W 184*00 

Uranium U 280*60 


Vanadium V 61*10 

Ytterbium Tb 178*00 

Yttrium Y 80*00 

Zinc Zu 66*40 

Zirooniom Zr 00*60 


In connection with the atomic weights, it should 
be mentioned that one of the most important gene- 
ralizations of modem chemistry is contained in the 
Periodic Law. This states that the properties of 
the elements and of their compounds are a periodic 
function of the atomic weights. The relation be- 
tween the properties of the elements and their 
atomic weights was first noticed by Newlands in 1864, 
but it was independently discovered five years later 
by Mendeldeff, who developed this idea most thor- 
oughly. If the elements are arranged in the order 
of their atomic weights, it will be noticed that their 
properties reappear periodically with every eighth 
element. Mendel4eff tabulated the elements accor- 
ding to this idea, so that in his claesifioation each 
element places itself naturally among those having 
similar properties, as is shown in the following 
table: — 



Group L 

Group TI. 

Ghonp III. 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

Group VIL 

Group VIIL 

' A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B.. 

A 

B ' 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Ist Short Period 


Li 

H 

Be 

- 


B 




N 


0 


F 


2ud Short Period 


Na 


Mg 



A1 


Si 


P 


s 


Cl 


let Long Period -| 


K 

Cu 

Ca 

Zn 

Sc 

Ga 

Ti 

Ge 

V 

As 

Cr 

Se 

Mu 

Br 

Fe. Co, NL 

2Dd Long Period 


Eh 

Ag 

Sr 

Cd 

Y 

In 

Zr 

Sn 

Nb 

Sb 

Mo 

Te 

— 

I 

Ru. Rh, Pd. 

8rd Long Period. 


Cs 


Ba 


La 


Ce 


— 


— 


— 


— — — 

4th Long Period j 

L 

— 

An 

*- 

Hg 

Yb 

TI 

— 

Pb 

— 

Bi 

W 


— 


Os, Ir, Pt 

6th Long Period ^ 

r 

L 


- 



Th 

- 


- 


- 

u 

- 


- 



There is no doubt that some connection exists 
between the properties of the elements and their 
atomic weights, but whether Mendel^eff’s classi- 
fication is the most perfect that can be devised 
remains to be seen. It certainly contains a few 
anomalies which are difficult to explain. In any 
case it has conferred a great benefit on modern 
chemistry, and has been most useful, not only in 
systematizing the study of the subject and in 
a^ording a means of deciding certain doubtful 
atomic weights, but by its means Mendel^efi 
actually predicted the existence and properties of a 
few elements, predictions which have since been 
fulfilled, and have thus strengthened the belief in 
the Periodic Law, and given an impulse to research 
in various directions. 

Chemical Nomenclature . — The names employed by 
the old chemists were generally derived from some 
property of the substance, or indicated the mode in 
which it was prepared, and sometimes the substance 
from which it was obtained. Of these, oil of vitriol, 
corrosive sublimate, spirit of salt, and liver of sul- 
phur may serve as examples. Such names, always 
inconvenient, became quite unusable when Lavoi- 
sier^s system was introduced, and very shortly 
afterwards the French Academy of Sciences ap- 
pointed a committee to devise an improved system. 
The system then introduced, of which the chief 
merit is due to Guyton Morveau, was at the time 
absolutely perfect, and though somewhat modified 
to suit the requirements of the modem science, still 
remains substantially what it was. The principle on 
which it is founded is that the name of every com- 
pound should express its elements, and as far as 


possible the proportions in which they are present 
in it. Acco^ingly names are applied to all the 
elements, derived generally from some conspicuous 
property they possess. Thus chlorine is so called 
from Greek chlOros, yellow, owing to its yellow 
colour; hydrogen from hydovy water, and root pen, to 
generate, because by uniting with oxygen it forms 
water; and so on with all the others. An attempt 
has been made to make the name express also the 
class to which the substance belongs, although this 
has not been very completely carried out. Thus all 
the metals (except, of course, those which have been 
long known, and of which the common names cannot 
be ^tered) are made to terminate in -um, as potas- 
sium, barium, &o. ; and the substances allied to 
chlorine have a similar termination to it. The 
nomenclature of compounds was based on the exis- 
tence of two classes of substances opposed to one 
another in their properties, and known as acids and 
bases, for the designation of which different prin- 
ciples were employed. All the bases known at the 
close of the eighteenth centurv were oxygen com- 
pounds, and they were known by the general name 
of oxides. Thus, oxide of iron and oxide of copper 
are compounds of these metals with oxygen, 
sessed of more or less well-marked basic properties. 
The compounds of chlorine, iodine, and bromine were 
called chlorides, iodides, and bromides. Those of 
sulphur, carbon, boron, and silicon were originally 
designated sulphuret^ carburets, borurets, 
though the terms sulphides, borides, carbides are 
now more commonly employed. When an eleipent 
forms more than one compound with another ele- 
ment a more definite nomenclature must be adopted. 
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Thmi for example, in the oaee of oxides, when the 
molecule of an oxide contains only one atom of 
oxygen it is termed a monoxide; with two atoms it 
is called a dioxide; with three, a trioxide. Some- 
times the name peroxide is given to indicate special 
properties ; while an oxide containing two atoms of 
an element with three atoms of oxygen is sometimes 
termed a sesquioxide. When a metal forms two 
basio oxides, that containing the less amount of 
oxygen is given the termination -ous, the other having 
the termination -io. Thus we have cuprous and 
cupric, ferrous and ferric, oxides. The compounds 
derived from these oxides are distinguished in a 
similar manner. When the compound formed pos- 
sesses acid instead of basic properties, the system 
employed is different, and has its origin in the belief 
entertained by chemists in the eighteenth century 
that all acids were oxygen compounds, and that it 
was therefore unnecessary to indicate the existence 
of oxygen in them, as the word acid sufficiently did 
so. Thus, sulphur forms two different acid com- 
pounds called respectively sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids, the termination in -ous being allotted to the 
compound containing the smaller, that in -to to the 
one containing the larger proportion of oxygen. In 
a similar manner we have phosphorous and phos- 
phoric, chlorous and chloric, acids. The contrivers 
of the present nomenclature did not provide for 
more than two acid compounds of any one element, 
that being the largest number then known. But 
since that time it has been found that there may be 
four or five such compounds, and in place of using 
new terminations for such acids, chemists have 
chosen to employ a prefix. In the case of chlorine 
and oxygen, after the name chloric acid had been 
made use of, another acid containing a larger quan- 
tity of oxygen was discovered, for which the name of 
hyperchloric acid, usually shortened into perchloric 
acid, was devised. 

With the progress of the science, however, the 
idea attached to the word acid has been materially 
altered and extended. It was at first applied to all 
substances which possessed a sour taste, and such 
bodies being, according to the knowledge of the time, 
all compounds containing a large quantity of oxygen, 
it was believed that they owed their acid properties 
to it. Further observation, however, showed that 
there were many powerful acids which contained no 
oxygen, but that hydrogen was invariably present. 
The names, however, had then become so fixed that 
it was impossible to alter them, and it became neces- 
sary to distinguish those which contained hydrogen 
only by a special prefix. Thus hydrochloric acid is 
a compound of hydrogen and chlorine; chloric acid, 
a compound of hydrogen, chlorine, and oxygen; 
hydrosulphuric acid, a compound of hydrogen and 
sulphur; sulphuric acid, a compound of hydrogen, 
su^ur, and oxygen. 

llie names of acids were formed in order to enable 
chemists to have simple designations for softe, a class 
of bodies produced when the metal takes the place of 
the hydrogen of an acid. Thus, if zinc be brought 
in contact with sulphuric acid, the hydrogen of the 
acid is immediately expelled, the zinc takes its place, 
and a salt called zinc sulphate is produced, the ter- 
mination in ‘ate expressing the fact that the salt is 
derived from an acid whose name terminates in -io, 
and the salts of acids whose names end in -ous 
have their termination in -Ue, Thus, potassium 
sulphite is derived from sulphurous acid, and in a 
similar manner we obtain sodium hyposulphite and 
potassium perchlorate as names of the salts formed 
from these metals and hyposalphuzous and per- 
chloric adds respectively. 

OhemUal SymJbcU . — Very soon after the publica- 


tion of Dalton’s views Berzdins Introduced a system 
of symbols by which the composition of the more 
complex chemical compounds can be represented with 
much greater precision than any nomenclature ad- 
mits of; and the plan proposed by him, though with 
some modifications rendered necessary by the pro- 
gress of the science, is now univerally accepted, 
and has indeed become quite indispensable to the 
chemist. Every element is represented by a sym- 
bol, which is the initial letter of its Latin name. 
Thus, C represents carbon, S sulphur, and K potas- 
sium, of which the Latin name is kalium. Where 
sevei^ elements have the same initial a small 
letter is attached to it for the sake of distinction, 
the single letter being reserved for the most im- 
portant element whose name it commences. Thus, 
as already mentioned, C is the symbol of carbon, 
Ca that of calcium, Ce cerium, Co cobalt, and 
Cu copper {cuprum). These symbols are further 
understood in all cases to represent not any indefinite 
quantity, but always an atom of §ach element. The 
symbols of compounds are formed by the juxtaposi- 
tion of those of their elements. Thus — 


HCl Hydrochloric acid, 

PbO Lead oxide, 

BaS Barium sulphide. 


express the fact that these compounds contain single 
atoms of their constituents; that hydrochloric acid, 
for example, is a compound of 1 part of hydro- 
gen and 35*5 of chlorine; and barium sulphide of 
137 parts of that metal and 32 of sulphur. When 
more than one atom of an element exists in any com- 
pound this is indicated by a coefficient placed after its 
symbol. Thus H;;() is a compound of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen; SOg, a compound of 
one atom of sulphur and three of oxygen; FegOlg, 
a compound of two atoms of iron and six of chlorine. 
So likewise we have — 

Barium chloride Ba Clg 

I'errouB chloride Fe Clg 

Ferric chloride Fe^Clo 

Stannous chloride Sn Clg 

Stannic chloride Sn GI4 

So that the symbol expresses more distinctly than 
the name the composition of the compound, and gives 
in every case the proportion in which the elements 
exist in it. Where it is necessary to express more 
than one atom or molecule of the compound this is 
done by prefixing to the symbol a large number 
written on the line. Thus, 2 Ba Clg means two mole- 
cules of barium chloride; and SFegOs, three mole- 
cules of ferric oxide. The advantages offered by 
these symbols become still more apparent in the case 
of very complex compounds. Thus, the crystallized 
magnesium sulphate is Mg SO4, 7 HgO, and morphine 
is CnHigNOg. By a systematic arrangement of 
the symbols in each compound an attempt is made 
to indicate to a certain extent their chemical func- 
tions. Thus, in an acid, the hydrogen, which may 
be replaced by a metal, begins the formula of the 
compound; sulphurio acid, for instance, is written 
H{tS 04 , and potassium sulphate K 2 SO 4 , the potassium 
here occupying the same position os the hydroge?i it 
has displaced. 

The symbols are also very advantageously used to 
express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an 
equation, of which one side represents the condition 
in which the substances exist before the change, the 
other the result of the reaction. The following equa- 
tions wiU serve to illustrate the manner in which the 
symbols ore thus employed 
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Hf 4* OL ns 2H01 

Hydrogen. ObloniM. Hydrodhlorio add. 

Ve 4- 2H01 s VeCL 4* H| 

Iron. Hydroohlorio add. Ferroua omorlde. Hydrogen. 
HgClt + 2S:i ss Hgis 4- 2Ea 

ICerourio Potauinm Merourio Potaasinm 
chloride. Iodide. iodide. dilorlde. 

= BaS 04 4- 2KNOs 

Potamium Barium Barium Potassium 

sulphate. nitrate. sulphate. nitrate. 

In these equations the 4* sign is used in the sense of 
mixture wit^ and it should not be employed for the 
purpose of connecting together thesymbolsof oneoom- 
pound; but in this respect many chemists permit con- 
siderable latitude, and it is not unfrequently used to 
characterize alow degree of affinity, such as that which 
exists between a salt and what is called its water of 
crystallization, but its use in this way is better 
avoided; and a comma is sometimes introduced into 
the symbol in the proper position, thus, NaiS 04 , 
lOHgO, or the symbols may be written in simple 
juxtaposition, water of crystallization being always 
put at the extreme right. 

VaUney . — It has been already remarked that 
chemists have agreed to accept as the atom of every 
element the smallest quantity of it which is capable 
of existing in two gaseous volumes of any compound, 
and this has led to the recoraitinn of a peculiarity in 
the combining power of the different elements. Thus, 
when an atom of chlorine, weighing 35*6, is brought 
in contact with hydrogen it is found to combine with 
one atom of that substance, and by no process can it 
be made to unite with a larger or a smaller quantity. 
When an atom of oxygen, weighing 16, comes in con- 
tact with hydrogen, however, it combines with two 
parts, or two atoms, of that element. An atom of 
nitrogen, weighing 14, combines with three parts or 
three atoms of hydrogen, and by no process can it be 
made to combine with one atom. These elements 
are therefore said to possess different valencies; 
hydrogen is called a monovalent element, oxygen 
divalent, and nitrogen trivalent With reference to 
this fac^ therefore, the elements have been divided 
into several classes according to the number of atoms 
of hydrogen to which they are equivalent, or with 
which they can combine, and they are described as 
monads, diads, triads, &c. No physical explanation of 
the cause of this peculiarity of the different elements 
has yet been obtained, and chemists have been 
compelled to have recourse to hypotheses, in re- 
gard to which perfect unanimity can scarcely be 
said to prevail. The idea which is made use of 
is that the atoms of the elements have certain 
points of attachment with one another, varying 
in number in each case. A monad is supposed 
to have one point of attachment, a diad two, and 
so on, and these have been called bonds. A diad, 
therefore, having two bonds or points of attach- 
ment, is capable of assimilating, as it were, two 
monads, a triad three monads. This may be repre- 
sented diagrammatically by using lines surround- 
ing the ordinary spuhol of &e element. Thus triad 

nitrogen is , and hexad sulphur The 

compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, therefore, is 
, and that of hexad sulphur with three atoms 


of diad oxygen is Such symbols, being 

& 

very inconvenient both in writing and printing, are 
only used in exceptional cases ; but it is customary 
to express the valency of an ^ment or compound 


by dashes attached to its ordinary rnnboL Thii% 
monad hydroMn is H', diad oxygen O^, triad nitro- 
gen and when the valency exceeds three a 
small Homan numeral is employed; thus, tetratomio 
carbon is Experience has further shown that 
the valency of an element is capable of varying. 
Thus, phosphorus is sometimes triatoroio, at others 
pentatomic. It is important to observe that the 
doctrine of valency is of a very hypothetical char- 
acter, and it is most desirable that undue import- 
ance should not be attached to it, for it cannot be 
considered as more than a temporary hypothesis 
which has done good service as a guide to the 
chemical investigator. 

Classifioation of CJienvioal Compofwnds. — ^When the 
properties of chemical compounds are studied it is 
immediately apparent that they may be classified 
not merely under the head of the particular ele- 
ments they contain, but also according to their special 
chemical functions. The latter method indeed pre- 
sents some advantages which were recognized at a 
very early period of chemical histoiy, and the dis- 
tinction iMtween acids and alkalies dates back to a 
period long antecedent to that at which their true 
nature was ascertained. 

Acids. — The term aoid, originally restricted to 
substances which possess a sour taste, was long 
extended to all compounds having the property of 
reddening blue litmus and other vegetable blues. 
As the science advanced, however, it was found that 
a g^eat many substances existed which possessed 
chemical functions exactly analogous to those of the 
strong acids, but which did not redden litmus, and 
it became necessary to obtain a definition which 
should include these substances. At present an acid 
is described as a compound containing a certain 
quantity of hydrogen, easily replaceable by a metal 
when it comes in contact with it as an oxide. Thus 
the simplest acid which can be obtained is hydro- 
chloric acid, represented by the formula HGl; and if 
this be brought in contact with metallic sodium, 
hydrogen is at once eliminated, thus : — 

2HC1 4- 2Na=2NaCl 4- Hj, 

the sodium salt of hydrochloric acid, NaCl, known 
as sodium chloride or common salt, being produced. 
Here a simple interchange occurs, and the monad 
sodium takes the place of the monad hydrogen. 
Again, if a diad metal, such as zinc, is made to react 
on hydrochloric acid, it decomposes two molecules of 
that substance, according to the equation — 

2 HCl -f- Zn BsZnCl2 4" Hj* 

A similar change will usually occur provided the 
metal employed forms a soluble salt with the acid. 
Should it not be so a salt can be obtained by using 
the oxide of the metal, when a double exchange 
takes place, and water is produced by the combina- 
tion of the hydrogen of the aoid with the oxygen of 
the oxide; metallic lead, for example, does not readilv 
displace the hydrogen of hydrochloric acid, but if 
lead oxide be used, the chloride is at once obtained 
thus; — 

PbO 4- 2 HCl = PbCl* 4- H,0. 

The nature of the salt formed depends very much on 
the circumstances of the experiment. Thus, if iron 
be allowed to react on hydrochloric acid, that metal 
acts as a diad, displaces two atoms of hydrogen, and 
ferrous chloride is produced — 

Fe 4- 2 HCl >= FeClt 4- H| ; 

and the same change occurs with the separation of 
water when hydroohlorio acid acts on ferrous oxide, 
FeO. But if ferric oxide, FesO* and hydrochloric 
acid react, six molecules of hydroohlorio aoid are 
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required for the deoomposition of one of ferric oxide, 
the change being thus represented 

+eHCl«Fe|Ca« + 8HtO. 

Hydrochloric Mid, as already observed, is the simplest 
acid which exists, and contains only one atom of hy- 
drogen replaceable by a metal, in combination with 
an dement or simple radicaL Nitric acid, HNOa, is 
a more implex substance, in which the hydrogen is 
in combination with the group NOa, and this group, 
in combination with metals, forms the class of nitrates 
completely analogous to the chlorides. Many acids, 
however, exist in which more than one atom of hy- 
drogen replaceable by a metal is present, and in such 
cases a much greater variety of salts is possible. 
Thus, sulphuric acid, H^SOi, contains two of hydro- 
gen, and phosphoric acid, H8PO4, three of hydrogen, 
replaceable by metals, and the consequence is that 
potassium, for example, can form with sulphuric 
acid two salts, KHSO4 and KuS04, which are called 
hydrogen-potassium and normal potassium sulphate. 
With phosphoric acid, again, three potash salts are 
possible, KHaP04, KaHP04, and KsP04. Acids are 
classified according to the number of atoms of re- 
placeable hydrogen which they contain, as monobasic, 
dibasic, and tribasic acids. In the cases selected for 
illustration the whole of the hydrogen contained in 
the acid can be replaced by a metal, but it by no 
means follows that this is invariably the case. Hypo- 
phosphorous acid, for example, is HsPOs, but only 
two of these atoms of hydrogen can be exchanged 
for a metal, giving the salts K^HPO^ and KH^POii. 
The third atom of hydrogen is not replaceable by 
metals. 

The acids can be produced by a variety of different 
processes. Thus, hydrogen and chlorine when mixed 
and exposed to the sun’s rays, or to heat, at once 
combine; and phosphorus, when burned in moist air, 
yields phosphoric acid. But the acids are generally 
most conveniently obtained by the reaction of a less 
volatile acid on some of their salts. Nitric acid, for 
example, is produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
on potassium nitrate, according to the following 
equation: — 

KNO, + H8S04=KHS04 + HNOg. 

And this process is modified so as to suit the require- 
ments of each individual casa 

Acid Anhydrides, — When an acid containing a 
radical of which oxygen is a constituent is sub- 
mitted to the action of some substance having a 
owerful afiSnity for water, the whole, or part of its 
ydrogen, combines with oxygen and is separated 
as water, while the residual elements are left behind 
in the form of a compound called an anhydride. In 
general, however, owing to the extremely strong 
affinity which exists between the anhydrides and 
water, it is difficult, or impossible, to obtain them 
in this way, and other processes must be made use 
of. Thus phosphoric anhydride, P:iOj, is produced 
when phosphorus is burned in air. Sulphuric anhy- 
dride, SOs, m^ be obtained by distilling ferric sul- 
phate, Fe23S04, at a red-heat, when it breaks up 
thus : — 

Feg8804= Fe2Q3 + 8 SOg. 

The substances so obtained are entirely devoid of 
aoid properties, and do not redden vegetable blues. 
They have in general an exceedingly powerful affinity 
for water, and unite with it instantaneously with 
the evolution of much heat to produce the acid. In 
some cases, however, the affinity between the an- 
hydride and water is so slight that the aoid is not 
known in the separate state. This is particularly 
the case with carbonic and sulphuroos acids, the 
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substances popularly known by these names being 
really the anhydrides of these acids. 

Boses. — ^These are compounds which, by reacting 
on acids, yield salts. The most important bases are 
oxides of metals, and when brought in contact with 
an acid their oxygen combines with the hydrogen 
of the aoid to form water. They are divided into 
several sections, of which the most important are 
the alkalies. These substances are the hydrates of 
the so-called alkaline metals, and may be compared 
to water in which an atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by an atom of metal. Potash, more correctly called 
potassium hydrate, is KHO. The alkalies are readily 
soluble in water, have a peculiar harsh taste, restore 
the blue colour of reddened litmus, and give a green 
with red cabbage, dahlia, and other vegetable blues, 
and convert the yellow of turmeric into a brownish 
red. Most of the bases, however, are insoluble in 
water, and without any effect on vegetable colours. 
Another class of bases which are of very great im- 
portance is typified by ammonia. This substance is 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, NHg; but 
the substance which acts as a base is NH4HO, and 
is analogous to potassium hydrate, KHO, the metal 
potassium being replaced by the group NH4, which 
plays the part of a metal and is called a radical. 
When an ammonium salt is formed the reaction is 
exactly similar to that which occurs with an alkali, 
as illustrated by the subjoined equations: — 

Beaction between potassium hydrate and sulphuric aoid. 

HaS 04 -h 2 KH 0 r.KaS 04 + 2n80. 

Beaction between ammonium hydrate and sulphuric aoid. 

Ha804-f- 2NH4H0=(NH4 Xi 804 + 2HaO. 

Bases analogous to ammonia form a large and im- 
portant class of substances, but their relations can 
be best considered under the head of Organic Che- 
mistry. 

Indifferent Oxides. — There exists a class of oxides 
devoid of both acid and basic properties. The ma- 
jority of these oxides are of little interest, but a few 
have very high practical importance. The most im- 
portant is manganese dioxide, MnOa, which is found 
abundantly native. When treated with hydrochloric 
acid, it undergoes a complex decomposition, and 
yields pure chlorine, thus : — 

MnOg -f- 4 HCl = 2 H 2 O -f'KnClf » 

on which account it is used for the preparation of 
chlorine. Many other such oxides undergo a similar 
change. 

The most commonly occurring substances belong, 
for the most part, to one or other of the classes of 
compounds already mentioned. Comparatively few 
elements exist naturally in any quantity in the free 
state; these are chiefly oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and a few of the metals. The elements 
mainly occur as oxides or in metallic salts. Of the 
latter, the most common are certain sulphides, sul- 
phates, nitrates, carbonates, and silicates, which latter 
form a most widely spread but somewhat complicated 
class of minerals. 

Orgwnie Chemistry, — Carbon occupies an excep- 
tional position among the elements owing to the 
remarkable number of compounds which it is 
capable of forming with hydrogen. While other 
elements form only one or two compounds with 
hydrogen, hundreds of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen have been obtained. These compounds 
are called hydrocarbons. From them a vast num- 
ber of substances may be derived, each containing 
carbon as an essential constituent. Many of these 
compounds, such as acetic acid and alcohol, were 
known in very early times; and it was believed that. 
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«■ these ware always obtained from animal or rege- 
table matter, they ooald only be formed throt^^h the 
awnoy of some vital force. It was not till 1828 , 
when W6hler prepared a typical organic substance, 
urea, from inorganic materials, that this idea was 
abandoned. Since that time a great number of car- 
bon compounds have been yearly produced in the 
laboratory, so that many thousand of them are now 
known. ^ It is only because of their great number 
that it is found convenient to class them separately 
from ‘inorganic* compounds. Organic chemistry, 
then, may be definea as the study of the com- 
pounds of carbon. 

0 (m 9 titutUmal and graphic formuLa: Isomerism . — 
In the case of an inorganic substance the determi- 
nation of the nature and number of atoms composing 
its molecule is usually sufficient to characterize it : 
thus, it is sufficient to know that the molecule of 
sulphuric acid contains two atoms of hydrogen, one 
atom of sulphur, and four atoms of oxygen, as only 
one substance of the formula H2SO4 is known. 
Among organic compounds, however, many cases 
are met with in which two or more substances have 
the same molecular formula but possess entirely 
different properties. For instance, two substances 
having the formula CsHaO and five of the formula 
C0H14 are known. Such substances are termed 
isomers, and the phenomenon is known as isomerism. 
The propeities of a compound, therefore, depend not 
only on the nature and number of the atoms com- 
posing its molecule, but on the arrangement of those 
atoms. For this reason the determination of the 
structure of the molecule is one of the most im- 
portant problems of organic chemistry. The carbon 
atom is invariably assumed to be tetra valent. This 
is expressed by writing the symbol thus: — 



The formulas OH4, COa, CHOls, and HCN may be 
written thus : — 


H Cl 

H-A— H. 0=0=0, H-A-CI, and H— C=N. 

A (A 


Formulae of this kind are termed graphic formulae, 
and the lines indicating the valencies of the atoms 
are known as bonds or linkings. By the aid of such 
formulas the existence of two isomers CaH«0 may be 
simply explained. Bearing in mind that carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen are respectively tetra-, di-, 
and monovalent, it is obvious that the only possible 
formulae are — 


H H H H 

H— i— i— 0~H and H— d—O— i— H. 


H A 


A A 


The first of these is ascribed to ordinary alcohol and 
the second to methyl ether. These formulas may 
be more simply expressed thus: CH3CH2OH and 
CH3.O.CH9. Tliey are then termed constitutional 
or rational formulae. The constitution of such sub- 
stances is arrived at from a careful study of their 
chemical (and physical) properties, and from the 
methods of their formation. 

Radicals . — Certain groups of atoms occur in a 
large number of compounds and remain intact when 
these undergo certain chemical changes. For ex- 
ample, methyl alcohol (CHsOH) may be converted 
by various re motions into methyl chloride (CHsCl), 
methyl iodide (OHJ), methyl nitrate (CH,NO,), and 
methyl-amine (OH^NHa). The methyl group (OHs) 


is common to all of these substances, and behaves 
like a single atom. Such a group of atoms is called 
a radioaL A few such radicals are: (OgHs)' ethyl, 
(OH)' hydroxyl, (OOOH)' carboxyl, and (N!Ef()' 
amidogen. 

Classification . — So far as their constitution is 
known the carbon compounds may be divided into 
three classes : — 

I. Aliphatic or Fatty Ciompounds. 


The Fatty Compounds . — It has been already 
mentioned that one of the most striking features 
of the chemistry of carbon is the large number of 
compounds which it forms with hydrogen. This 
property is explained by the remarkable power of 
linking together possessed by the carbon atoms and 
to their tetravalent nature. The simplest hydro- 
carbon has the formula CH4. The next has the 
formula CH8.CHa, and the third is CHaOHuCHi. 
The second of these is obviously formed from the 
first by the replacement of a hydrogen atom by the 
group OHa, while the third is similarly obtained from 
the second. A glance at the formula of the third 
hydrocarbon will show that two isomers of the next 
higher compound (C4H10) are capable of existence. 
These may be produced by the same operation as the 
others, and will have the formulae GHaOHaGHaCHa 

and GH8GH<^^^^ It will be seen by continuing 

this process, that as the number of carbon atoms in- 
creases, the number of possible isomers will increase 
rapidly. It has indeed been shown that no less than 
802 isomeric hydrocarbons of the formula GiaHas 
are possible. Those in which the carbon atoms are 
arranged in a continuous chain are termed normal 
hydrocarbons. The following are the names of a 
few of the lower members of this series of hydro- 
carbons. Their general formula is GnHa+i* 


Name. 

Methane 

Ethane 

Propane 

Normal -Butune I 
Iso-Butane / * * 
Normal 'Pentane ) 
Iso-Pentane v 

Tertiary-Pentane ) 

Hexanes 

Heptanes 

Octanes 

Nonanes 

Decanes 


Formula. 

CH4 

0.>H6 

C4H10 


No. of powible iBomera 
1 
1 
1 


CbHu 

CbHi 4 

Ujollo 


8 

6 

0 

18 

85 

75 


Each member of the series differs from the pre- 
ceding and succeeding member by the constant dif- 
ference GH3. Such a series is termed a homolo- 
gous series. The names of the hydrocarbons of this 
series have the distinguishing termination -one. On 
account of certain of their properties they are called 
Paraffins. The paraffins are found naturally in enor- 
mous quantities in certain varieties of petroleum, 
the lower members of the series are contained in 
certain natural gases. The chief sources of this 
petroleum are in North America ; Russian petroleum 
consists largely of hydrocarbons belonging to another 
series. Shale is also a source of the paraffins. (See 
Pabaffin, Petboucum.) The hydrocarbons con- 
tained in crude petroleum are partially separated 
by a process of fractional distillations. The first 
four members of the series are colourless gases, next 
come liquids of gradually increasing boiling-point, 
with increase in the number of carbon atoms. The 
higher members of the series are solids, the melting- 
point of which increases with the molecular weight. 
The paraffins are practically insoluble in water, but 
soluble in many organic liquids. A notable property 
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of the peraffine is their greet stability. They ere 
not effected at ordinary temperatures by nitric acid, 
faming sulphuric acid, alkalies, or by powerful 
oxidising agents such as chromic acid. They are, 
however, attacked by chlorine and bromine with 
formation of mbstitution products; for instance, 
with chlorine, methane yields OHsCl, OHjCIa, 
CHOlt, and CCI4. They are incapable of combin- 
ing directly with any element In other words, the 
valencies of their carbon atoms are aJl fully satis- 
fied by hydrogen ; they are therefore known as 
saturated eompotmds. 

Unaaturated Hydrocarhoru . — Many hydrocarbons 
are known which do not contain the maximum 
number of hydrogen atoms ; these are consequently 
capable of combining directly with such substances 
as hydrogen, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, &c,, form- 
ing additive products. Thus, ethylene (CaH4) yields 
OaHiBra, CaHsGl, &c. Hydrocarbons of this kind 
are termed wieaturcUed^ Of these there are two 
welbknown series, the first one or two members of 
which are the most important. 

Olefines, GnHou. Acetylenes, CnHan-a 

Ethylene, Gol^ Acetylene, CoUa. 

Propylene, Allylene, C3II4. 


For certain reasons it is assumed that the carbon 
atoms in these substances are united by more than 
one bond, thus : — 

CHa OH 

Ethylene \\ , Acetylene, ||| . When such hy- 

CHa CH 

drocarbons yield addition products the double or 
treble bond is destroyed and a saturated compound 
is formed. For instance, with bromine, ethylene 
OHaBr 

yields a dibromide, | , while acetylene yields a 

CH|Br 
OHBr* 

tetrabromide, | 

CHBra 

Of these hydrocarbons, acetylene has gained im- 
portance as an illuminant. It may now be economi- 
cally produced from calcium carbide by the regulated 
action of water. 

Alcohols . — These are obtained by the substitution 
of the hydroxyl radical (OH)' for hydrogen of the 
hydrocarbon. The following are the names of a 
few of the monohydrio alcohols. It will be ob- 
served that they form a homologous series. 


Methyl alcohol. 
Ethyl alcohol . .. 
Propyl alcohols 
Butyl alcohols.. 
Amyl alcohols . . 


CH 30 H 

CaflftOH 

No. of Isomen. 
1 

.... 1 


2 

G 4 HUOH 

4 

CaHnOH 

8 


Methyl alcohol is prepared from the products of 
the diy distillation of wood. Ethyl alcohol is pro- 
duced in large quantity along with higher alcohols 
by the fermentation of saccharine liquids by means 
of yeast. The members of this series of alcohols up to 
CuHasO are colourless liquids having a characteristic 
odour and a burning taste. The higher members of 
the series are solids. The lower alcohols only are 
soluble in water to any extent. The specific gravity 
and boiling-point increase as the series is ascended. 
By substituting hydroxyl for hydrogen in butane, 
alcohols of the following formulae are formed : — 

(1) CH»CHaCH,CH,OH. (2) gg3^H.CH20H. 

( 8 ) CHsGH,CHOH.CHa. (4) (CH^O^C.OH. 

Alcohols which contain the group CHsOH are termed 
primary, those containing the group CHOH are 
secondary, and those containing the group COH 
are tertiary alcohols. 


Este ^ — ^Alcohols are sometimes compared with 
metallic hydroxides because they react with acids 
forming ethereal salts or eeterst as exemplified by the 
following equations : — 


0 ) C,Hft0H-HHN0b«CaH*N03+Hg0 
Ethyl nitrate. 

(2) C»H*0H+HaSq4-dHjHS04-|-H,0 

Ethyl hydrogen sulphate. 




Ethyl acetate. 


Many of these ethereal salts or esters are pleasant- 
smelling liquids, and are prepared commercially for 
use as perfumes and for flavouring purposes 

Ethers . — By treatment with dehydrating agents 
alcohols may be converted into ethers^ thus: — 

2 CH30H= CHa • 0 . CHa+HjO. 


Strong sulphuric acid is commonly employed for this 
purpose. The substance known as sulphuric ether 
is ethyl ether, (CiHgl^O. This is the most important 
member of the series, and is largely used as a solvent 
for fats, and as an aneesthetio. With the exception 
of methyl ether, which is a gas, the ethers are vola- 
tile, highly inflammable liquids, lighter than water. 
They are sometimes likened to the metallic oxides, 
e.y. KaO. Chemically they are much more indiffer- 
ent than the alcohols. 

Aldehydes . — On r)xidation, the primary alcohols 
yield two series of bodies, viz. aldehydes and acids, 
thus: — 

( 1 ) OHaCHaOH+O-CHaCHO+HaO. 

( 2 ) CHgCHO-fO^CHaCOOH. 


By the oxidation of ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde is 
first produced, this is converted into acetic acid by 
further oxidation. Acetaldehyde and formaldehyde 
(H . CHO) are the most important members of this 
series. The latter substance is used under the name 
of formaline in photography, as a disinfectant, and 
in the manufacture of certain organic colours. 

Secondary alcohols on oxidation yield ketones. 
For example, acetone is formed when isopropyl 
alcohol is oxidized — 

CHaCHOH. CH8-l-0*=CH3C0Cfl3+Ha0. 

Alcohols containing more than one hydroxyl group 
are known. Of these, the most common is glycerol 
or glycerine. Many natural fats and oils are ethereal 
salts of this substance with organic acids, such as 
stearic, palmitic, and oleic. Esters are capable of 
undergoing hydrolysis or saponification on treatment 
with alkalies. When fats are boiled with soda or 
potash they yield free glycerine and alkali salts of 
the acids, commonly known as soaps. The following 
equations represents this reaction with tripalm itin. 

N a;OH /OH 

C8H*^:CieH3i0.j+Na:()H=CaHj--0H+8NaCwH8,0a. 

^:CjeH8jOa NajOH \0H 

Glycerine. Sodium palmltate. 

Generally speaking, soft soaps are potassium salts of 
oleic acid derived from seal and whale oils, while 
hard soaps are sodium salts of stearic, palmitic, and 
oleic acids obtained from tallow, palm oil, &o. 
Nitroglycerine is also an ethereal salt of glycerine. 
It has the formula C 8 H 8 (N 08 )s‘ It i« largely used 
in the form of dynamite as an explosive. 

Amines . — These form an important class of bodies, 
which may be regarded as derived from ammonia 
(NH|) by replacement of 1, 2, or 8 atoms of hy- 
drogen by alkyl radicals. For example, we 
have methylamine (NHj . CH3), dimethylamine 
tNH{CH8)2], and trimethylamine [N(CH 8 ) 8 ]. These 
substances resemble ammonia in many properties. 
They are very strongly basic. Substances like tri- 
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methylftmine (tertiftry aminei) form hydroxides like 
emmoniom hydroxide (NH4OH), for example, tetre- 
thylammoniam hydroxide [N(OsHc)4 OH]. These 
are prepared from oompounds anidogoiis to the 
ammonium salts, auoh as tetrethylammonium iodide 
[N(C.H,)4l]. 

PaUyAoid », — The general formula for this impor- 
tant series of bodies is CnH 2 n + iCOOH or GnHsnOs. 
The term * fatty* is applied to these acids on 
account of the ooourrence of some of the higher 
members in the natural fats. They may be formed, 
as already mentioned, by oxidation of the primary 
alcohols. At the ordinary temperature the lower 
members of the series are liquids soluble in water. 
This solubility decreases and the boiling-point in- 
creases as the series is ascended. From the acid 
CioHaoOt upwards they are waxy solids insoluble in 
water. They are monobasic acids, and, with the ex- 
ception of formic acid, are very stable substances. 
Formic acid (H OOOH) is the lowest member of the 
series. It occurs in ants and in stinging nettles. Acetic 
acid (CHsCOOH) is prepared from the products of 
the dry distillation of wood; and, as vinegar, by 
the fermentation of dilute spirit. Several of the 
salts of acetic acid are of commercial importance. 
Of these may be mentioned the acetates of iron and 
aluminium, which are used as mordants in dyeing. 
Of the other members of this series butyric acid 
occurs in butter, while stearic and palmitic acids 
have been already referred to. 

Other series of acids are known, the members of 
which contain more than one carboxyl group. Of 
these, oxalic (COOH . COOH), tartaric rCH(OH) 
COOH . CH(OH)OOOH], and citric [C,H4(OH) 
(COOH)J acids may be mentioned. These sub- 
stances or their salts occur naturally in many plants. 

Carbohydrates . — To this group belong a number i 
of naturally-occurring substances composed of car- | 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in which the two latter | 
elements are present in the same proportion as in 
water. They may be classified as sugars, starches, I 
and celluloses. The most commonly known of the 
sugars is cane-sugar^ OisHg^Ou. It is extracted in 
very large quantity both from the sugar-cane and 
from beetroot, and is present in small quantity in 
many fruits. Cane-sugar possesses the remarkable 
property — shared by many naturally-occurring car- 
bon compounds — of rotating the plane of polarized 
li^ht. If an aqueous solution of sugar be warmed 
with a small quantity of a mineral acid the sugar is 
hydrolyzed, thus: — 

Cane-BUgw. Dextrose. Levulose. 

The mixture of sugars thus obtained is known as 
invert sugar. In the preparation of alcohol from 
sugar a similar change is first brought about by 
means of a soluble ferment present in yeast known 
as invertin. The invert sugar is afterwards con- 
verted by the yeast into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
Dextrose or Glucose^ CeHnOa, occurs in grapes — 
hence it is sometimes called grape-sugar. It is 
found in most fruits, and is almost invariably asso- 
ciated with an equal quantity of levulose as invert 
sugar. Glucose is not so sweet as cane-sugar. It is 
used commercially as a substitute for malt in brew- 
ing of beer, in the * doctoring* of wine, in making 
syrups, Ac. Many other sugars are known. 

Starch (OeH|oOft)n is very widely distributed in the 
vegetable world. It occurs in large quantity in all 
kinds of grain and in many tubers. It is largely 
obtained from potatoes. When examined under the 
microsc<fpe starch is seen to consist of minute char- 
acteristically-striated granules, the shape and size of 
which vary considerably according to the source 


from which the starch is obtained When boOeci 
with dilute acids, starch is converted into dextrin 
(ObHioOb)!!, then into dextrose: the former of these 
substances is used as a substitute for gum. 

CetluLose (OeHioOt)^ forms the chief constituent ol 
the cell membranes of plants. Cotton- wool, linen, 
and filter-paper, which have been freed from mineral 
matter, consist of almost pure cellulose. All the 
carbohydrates possess to a great extent the character 
of alcohols. Cellulose, for example, is capable oi 
forming ethereal salts. Of these the nitrates are oi 
great importance as explosives. 

Cyanogen Compounds . — The cyanogen compounds 
form one of the most important series of organic 
substances. The simplest of these is hydrocyanic 
acid (prussic acid), which has the formula HCN. It 
is a volatile, colourless liquid, and is well known as 
a most terrible poison. The importance of the de- 
rivatives of this substance lies in the fact that the 
cyanogen radical (CN)' is readily converted into the 
carboxyl group (COOH)*, thus : — 

CHs . CN-l-2 HsO^CHaCOOH-f-NH, 

— a change which is of great value in many syn- 
theses. 

It must not be supposed that, in the hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives already mentioned, the carbon 
atoms are linked together in a straight line or in one 
plane. This is almost certainly not the case. It is 
supposed that the carbon atom lies, as it were, at the 
centre of a regular tetrahedron, and that the forces 
connecting it with other atoms are in the direction 
of lines drawn from the centre towards the solid 
angles of this figure. Molecules containing such 
atoms must have a somewhat complicated structure. 
This is a purely hypothetical conception; but it is 
supported by many considerations which cannot be 
discussed here. By means of this hypothesis the 
optical activity of many organic compounds and 
various other phenomena receive a satisfactory ex- 
planation. This conception was introduced almost 
simultaneously by Le Bel and Yan’t Hoff in 1874, 
and is one of the most fruitful hypotheses of recent 
times. 

Ar(yniatio Compounds . — The hydrocarbons already 
considered consist of open chains of carbon atoms. 
It may readily be supposed that the carbon atoms 
at the ends of such a chain might become united to 
one another and a closed chain or ring be produced. 
The arotnatic compounds are believed to be thus 
constituted. When coal is subjected to dry distilla- 
tion it undergoes exceedingly complex changes, a 
great variety of compounds being produced. This 
process is carried out on a very large scale in the 
manufacture of coal-gas and in blast-furnaces. The 
products of the distillation are gases such as am- 
monia, methane, ethylene, Ac. ; volatile liquids known 
as tar; and the residue of coke. The tar is subse- 
quently distilled and yields many important sub- 
stances in the different fractions. These are chiefly 
benzene, phenol or carbolic acid, naphthalene, an- 
thracene, Ac. They are all aromatic bodies, and are 
mostly derivatives of benzene. Benzene, CeHt^ is a 
colourless liquid which boils at 80*5" C. It is highly 
inflammable and bums with a smok^ flame. It is 
used chiefly for the manufacture of nitrobenzene; it 
is, besides, a very useful solvent. Chemically it is a 
very stable substance. Its properties are best ex- 
plained from a consideration of its formula. Benzene 
was discovered by Faraday in 1825, but no consti- 
tutional formula for this substance was suggested 
until 1866, when Kekul^ formulated his benzene 
theory, which has proved an inestimable boon to 
Bcience and technology. Kekul4 was the first to 
realize the possibility of a closed chain fonnation. 
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Kany other formolA have been aogffeeted for ben- 
zene^ bat that of Kekul^ moet etill be regarded ae 
the moet generally enitable to express its oharaoter- 
Ifltio properties. The centric formula^ devised by 
Armstrong, has been adopted by many chemists. 



Keknl^’s Formula. Centric Formula. 


Owing to the curious nature of the benzene ring 
(or nucleus) the aromatic compounds possess many 
properties entirely different from those of the ali- 
phatic compounds. Benzene derivatives are chiefly 
substitution products, but it is possible also to pre- 
pare addition compounds; in the latter case the 
double bonds disappear and the carbon atoms be- 
come saturated. 

homeriam . — The hydrogen atoms may of course 
be replaced either partly or wholly by radicals. 
Take, for example, the chlorine derivatives. Only 
one mono-chloro-benzene is known. But with di- 
derivatives the case is different. No less than three 
isomers exist. A glance at either of the above for- 
mula will show that this is possible owing to the 
different relative positions which the substituting 
radicals may assume. Positions 1:2, 1:8, and 1:4 
are obviously different, while positions 1: 6 and 1: 5 
are the same as 1:2 and 1:8 respectively. Thus 
three di-chloro-benzenes are known, having the for- 
mula — 


Cl 

h/\o. 

i L 

\/ 

H 




HC 


CH 


\/ 


CCl 


Cl 

hcAh 

hI L 

Cl 


Such compounds are respectively called ortho, meta, 
and para derivatives. Similarly in the case of tri- 
substitution products where the substituting groups 
are all of the same kind, three isomers are possible, 
and have the formula — 



Han 


This kind of isomerism is of course peculiar to ring 
compounds. Isomerism may also exist in the * side- 
chains *, as in the aliphatic compounds. 

HomoLoguta of Benzeru . — These have the general 
formula The second member of the series, 

toluene, OeH 5 .CH«, being a mono-derivative of ben- 
zene, exists only in one form. But the next homo- 
logue exists in four isomeric forms; three of them 
being ortho-, meta-, and para-dimethylbenzene, or 
xylenes, and the fourth ethylbenzene. The number 
of isomers rapidly increases on passing up the series. 

The halogen derivatives are obtained by substi- 
tuting hydrogen in the nucleus or in the side-chain. 
Many isomers may thus be obtained. One of the 
most characteristic properties of the aromatic bodies 
is the ease with which nitro-groups (NO*) may be 
substituted for hydrogen in the nucleus: for example, 
^zene readily yields nitro-benzene, G6H®NO^ This 


class of derivatives is of the utmost importance, be- 
cause they may be readily converted by reduction 
into amido-bodies. 

AnUine^ CeH^NHi, is thus prepared from nitro- 
bezmne. It is a colourless oil, trailing at 188® C., 
which possesses basic properties. It is very largely 
employed in the manufacture of dyes. A valuable 
property of such amido-oom pounds is that they are 
capable of being converted into diazo^oompoimdt by 
treatment with nitrous acid. Thus, aniline hydro- 
chloride yields diazo-benzene-chloride, C«H*N:N01, 
which is somewhat unstable and is readily converted 
into various valuable substances. 

Phenol or carbolic acid, CaHjOH, is one of the 
chief substances contained in coal tar. Although a 
hydroxy-compound, it differs considerably from ali- 
phatic alcohols. The true aromatic alcohols are not 
generally of much importance. They are formed by 
replacement of Iwdrogen in the side-chain by hy- 
droxyl radicals. The phenols, on the other hand, are 
derived from the aromatic hydrocarbons by replace- 
ment of hydrogen in the nucleus. Phenols do not 
form aldehydes or ketones on oxidation. These sub- 
stances may, however, be obtained by other means. 
The aromatic acids may be obtained by substitution 
of hydrogen by carboxyl groups, either in the nucleus 
or in the side-chain. Benzoic acid, C6 Ha.COOH, is 
the simplest of these. 

Pyridine may be cited as an example of a hetero- 
cyclic compound. Its formula is — 


H 



Such compounds are especially interesting from the 
fact that some of the alkaloids, coniine and cocaine 
for example, may be regarded as derivatives of them. 
The former substance is given the formula — 




HjC 

r 1 


/\h, 




CH.CHaOfljCHs 


Commercially the aromatic compounds are of great 
interest, because most of the principal dyes used at 
the present day are derived from them. 

The development of physical chemistry has made 
rapid strides within recent years. This branch of 
the subject is of great assistance, especially in arriv- 
ing at the constitution of compounds, owing to the 
undoubted relationships existing between constitu- 
tion and physical properties. Enough has been said 
to give some idea of the vast extent of this subject, 
which, from its many-sided aspects and its import- 
ance as the foundation of numerous industries, is 
rendered not the least attractive of all the sciences. 

CHEMISTS. Pharmaceutical Chemists are all 
those who, after passing the necessary examinations, 
are registered as such by the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. Tliis society was incorporated by 
royal charter on the 18th of Feb. 1843, and ite char- 
ter was confirmed and its constitution modified by 
the act of 1852. This act empowers the society to 
appoint competent examiners to examine all persons 
presenting themselves in Latin, botany, materia me- 
dica, and pharmaceutic and general chemistry, with 
other cognate subjects, but not including the theory 
and practice of medicine, surgery, or midwifery. 
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Another olauie dedaret that no member of the 
medical profession or practitioner, bj degree or di- 
ploma, is entitled to be registered as belonging to the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and any person registered 
who acquires such a position must haFe his name 
removed from the register. This act does not render ' 
it illegal for any person who is not registered to vend 
and compound medicines and to make up medical 
prescriptions, but forbids under a penalty anyone not 
BO registered to assume the title of pharmaceutical 
chemist; and thus the effect of the act is to afford 
a guarantee to the public that anyone so calling 
himself has had his skill and knowledge tested by 
duly qualified examiners. 

Chemibtb and Druggists. — By the act of July 81, 
1868, relating to the sale of poisons, a special mean- 
ing is ^ven to the title of chemist and druggist, only 
those being entitled to be registered as such within 
the meaning of the act, who before the passing of 
the act had carried on the business of a chemist and 
druggist, in the keeping of open shop for the com- 
pounding of the presoriptions of duly qualified medi- 
cal practitioners, those who are duly registered as 
assistants and associates under the pharmacy act of 
1852, and those who should produce, on or before 
the 31st Dec. 1868, a certificate that they had been 
actually engaged in dispensing prescriptions as assist- 
ants to a pharmaceutical chemist, or a chemist and 
druggist as defined in the act, and should pass such 
modified examination as the council of toe Phar- 
maceutical Society, with the consent of the privy- 
council, might deem sufficient. The act also declares 
registered chemists and druggists in business at its 
passing to he eligible as members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, but such members are not entitled 
to a place on the register of pharmaceutical chemists. 
All persons not duly registered are forbidden under 
a penalty to keep open shop to retail, dispense, or 
compound poisons, or to use the title of chemist, 
druggist, pharmaceutist, &c. The act, however, 
does not interfere with the business of any legally 
qualified apothecary, nor with the making of and 
dealing in patent medicines. 

CHEMNITZ, the principal manufacturing town 
in the Kingdom of Saxony, on the Chemnitz, 89 
miles B.W. of Dresden. It is rapidly growing in size 
and importance, and the greater part of it is of 
recent erection and well built. The few buildings 
of note include the old tovim-hall, the Protestant 
churches of St. James and St. John, the court-house, 
the royal gymnasium, and other educational insti- 
tutions, the castle, and the huge railway -station. 
Chemnitz, *the Manchester of Saxony’, is a centre 
of the cotton manufacture in almost all its branches, 
and woollens and mixed fabrics are also made to a 
large extent, as well as cotton and woollen hosiery, 
woollen gloves, &c. There are extensive dye-works, 
print-works, bleach - works, chemical - works, and 
many others. The manufacture of machinery has 
become important, not only looomotives and steam- 
engine boilers being manufactured, hut also machines 
used in spinning and weaving, sewing, knitting, em- 
broidering, brewing, mining, and boring, machine 
tools, agricultural machines, turbines, dro. It is a 
place of considerable antiquity, a church having 
^n built here in 938. It was made a city in 1125. 
Pop. in 1895, 161,017; in 1900, 206,584. 

CHEMNITZ, Martin, a distin^ished Protest- 
ant theologian, was bom at Treuenbrietzen, Branden- 
burg, Nov. 9, 1522, of poor parents; received his 
education at Magdeburg and Frankfort on the Oder, 
and in 1544, to obtain the means of continuing his 
studies at Wittenberg, became a schoolmaster in 
Wriesen. In 1550 he became librarian to Duke 
Albert of Prussia. He then wrote his Loci Theo- 


logici, a valuable commentary on Melandithoa’s 
system of dogmatics. Being invited to Brunswick, 
as minister, he attacked the Jesuits in his Theologib 
Jesuitarum Prsecipna Capita (1562), and, when the 
Council of Trent thought itself assaiM in this 
work, he wrote his Examen Concilii Tridentini, a 
work of great historical value. He gradually became 
attached to the Lutheran doctrines as distinguished 
from those of Melanchthon. He died April 8, 1586, 
at Brunswick. 

CHEMOSH, the national god of the Moabites, 
who were on that account called * the people of Che- 
mosh* (Num. xzi. 29 ; Jer. xlviii. 46). In Judg. xi. 
24 Chemosh is mentioned as the god of the Am- 
monites, but the whole narrative here applies to 
Moab, and not to Ammon. Miloom was the national 
deity of the Ammonites. The Moabite Stone (which 
see) was erected to commemorate victories achieved 
by the aid of Chemosh. In the inscription upon it 
Aahtar- Chemosh is mentioned, apparently a goddess 
associated with Chemosh. Human sacrifices seem to 
have been occasionally offered up to Chemosh (2 Ki. 
iii. 26, 27). The worship of Chemosh was introduced 
among the Hebrews by Solomon, who * built an high 
place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the 
hill that is before J erusalem ’ (1 Ki. xi. 7). Some have 
identified Chemosh with the sun, others with Saturn, 
while still others have regarded him as a war-god. 

CHENAB, a river of Hindustan, in the Punjab, 
which has its source in the snowy Himalayas of 
Cashmere. It first receives the Jhilam from the 
right ; then the Ravi from the left ; still lower down 
it is joined by the Satie j, also on the left; after 
which the united streams, under the name of the 
Panjnad, fall into the Indus near Mithankot. (See 
Punjab.) Its length is about 800 miles. 

CHJ&NIER, Andri^-Marib, son of a French con- 
sular officer and author, bom at Constantinople on 
Oct. 80tb, 1762, went to France when very young, 
and entered the army, but left six months after to 
devote himself to literary porsuits. He was for 
about three years secretary to the French embassy 
at London, but in 1790 returned to Paris. Advoca- 
ting the doctrine of a limited monarchy, he made 
himself equally offensive to the Royalist and the 
J acobinictd party. In consequence of his attacks on 
the Jacobins he was condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal, and executed 20tb July, 1794. Although 
but little known in his own day, Ch4nier has long 
been regarded as one of the finest French poets of 
his century, his chief characteristics being purity of 
form combined with vigour of thought and diction. 
He wrote idyls, elegies, odes (including one to 
Charlotte Corday), dithyrambs, philosophic pieces, 
&c. — Marie Joseph Blaise, his brother, bom April 
28tb, 1764, served as an officer of dragoons, left the 
service, and devoted himself to literary pursuits. He 
was chosen a member of the Convention, where he 
belonged to the party of the most violent Democrats. 
He died in Paris on Jan. 10th, 1811. He also was an 
author, his chief works being dull tragedies. 

CHENONCEAUX, a village of France, in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire, 7 miles to the south 
of Amboise, with a chateau which is one of the 
finest monuments of the Renaissance period. It wm 
founded in 1515, is almost entirely built on piles in 
the middle of the Cher, and belonged successively to 
Francis I., Henry II., Diana of Poitiers, Catherine 
de’ Medici, and others. 

CHENOPODIUM (ffoos^oot), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order ChiiMpodiacecB^tuid dis- 
tinguished by its hermaphrodite flowers, having five 
sm^l green scales for the calyx, about five stamens, 
no corolla, and a fruit consisting of a membranous 
skin indosing one black, flat, and shining seed. A 
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amnber of the epeciee haTe received the name of 
eoosefooti, from a fancied reeemblanoe to the webbed 
foot of the goose. The beet known or more remark- 
able species are — 1. C, rvbrum (red goosefoot), a 
oommon annual, generally found in muddy ground. 
It has a leafy angular stem, wMch, as well as the 
whole plant, is often red. It bean a ^eat number 
of blade seeds, not larger them grains of sand, which 
are much fed on by bi^, and seem to be relived by 
poultry. 2. C. Bonut Henricui (good King Henry, 
or wild spinach), a perennial, not uncommon m 
comitry churchyards, and placM seldom disturbed. 
It has bright-green, broad, succulent leaves, which 
formed our native spinach, and were in oommon 
use before the introduction of the present cultivated 
plant. The early shoots are sometimes used as a 
substitute for asparagus. 8. C. Quinoa, the quinoa 
of Peru, a perennial Inhabiting the high table-land 
of the CoidiUeras, where, at the conquest of the 
Spaniards, it was the only farinaceous grain used as 
food. It is still largely cultivated for its nutritious 
seeds, which are made into soup and bread, and when 
fermented with millet make a kind of l^er. The 
lant is from 4 to 6 feet high, and has many angular 
ranches, dull glaucous leaves, of a jagged triangular 
outline, on long narrow stalks, and flowers forming 
large compact branched heads, and succeeded by 
minute strong flat seeds, of a black, white, or red 
colour. The quinoa has been introduce into Europe, 
and is perfectly suited to the climate of England; 
but the grain has an unpleasant acrid taste, and will 
not be used as human food when anything ^tter can 
be got. It is, however, an excellent grain for poulfei^, 
makes good green food for cattle, and being of easy 
cultivation may not be without economic^ value. 
Very large crops of seed have been grown in France. 

CHEOPS, the name given by Herodotus to the 
Eg^tian despot whom the Egyptians themselves 
called Chufu. He belonged to the fourth dynasty 
of the rulers who had for their capital Memphis. 
He built the largest of the pyramids. He is c^ed 
by Diodorus Chembis, or Chemmis. See Ptkamidb. 

CHEPHHEN, or Cefuren, in ancient times a 
king of Egypt, the successor of Cheops and the 
builder of the second pyramid. The former is the 
form of his name as it is found in Herodotus, the 
latter is the name given to him by Diodorus. He- 
rodotus informs us that his reign was in all respects 
as tyrannical as that of his predecessor, and that 
the Egyptians, animated by a feeling of hatred 
against these two kings, under whom t£ey had suf- 
fered all kinds of oppression, and during whose 
reigns the temples had never been opened, avoided 
even the mention of their names; and hence, instead 
of naming the pyramids after their builders, named 
them after a shepherd called Philition, who used the 
land in the neighbourhood of the pyramids for pas- 
turage. Diodorus adds that the pyramids were in- 
tended to serve as tombs for their builders, but as 
the people threatened to break them open and re- 
move the bodies both the kings desired their friends 
to bury them in some spot where their bodies might 
remain undisturbed. Herodotus makes Chephren 
the brother of CheojM; but Diodorus says that 
Chembes, who is the Cheops of Herodotus, was suc- 
oeeded by his son Chabryis, who may perhaps be the 
same with the Chephren of Herodotus. reign 
lasted fifty-six years. 

c;HEPSTOW, a town and port in England, county 
Monmouth, on the Wye and the South Wales Hall- 
way, 14 miles N. by w. of Bristol; population in 
1901, 8067. It is pleasantly situated on a slope 
desoending gradually to the river, and has spacious, 
weU-paved, and well-lighted streets. The principal 
edifices are the church, a fine snecimen of Norman 


architecture, and the old castle, the mins of which 
crown a lofty cliff overhanging the Wye. Owing to 
the great rise of the tide the river allows large ships 
to reach the town. The building of iron steamships 
is actively carried on, employing 400 hands. The 
salmon fishery is also of some importance. The 
beauty of the environs is an increasing attraction 
to visitors. Both the town and the castle are re- 
I {erred to in Domesday Book, and the castle was the 
I last English fortress to be besieged. 

I CHEQUE, a draft or bill on a bank payable oo 
j presentation. A cheque may be drawn payable to 
the bearer, or to the order of some one named : the 
first form is transferable without endorsation, and 
payable to any one who presents it; the second must 
be endorsed. Cheques are a very important species 
of mercantile currency wherever there is a well- 
organized system of banking. The regular use of 
cheques for all payments except of smaU amount, 
which is universM in London and other large towns 
of England, by making the transfer of funds a mere 
matter of cross-entries and transferring of balances 
among bankers, tends greatly to economize the use 
of the precious metals as a currency. In order to 
facilitate the use of cheques as a means of transferring 
funds, the London bankers some time since introduced 
a plan which has become general over the countiy of 
crossing cheques, as it is ci^ed, for security of trans- 
ference. A crossed cheque has two lines drawn across 
it transversely, with or without the words Co.’ at 
the end of the transverse lines. A cheque thus marked 
can only be paid by the banker on whom it is drawn 
when presented by some other banker, and the per- 
son to whom it is sent can consequently only obtain 
pa 3 rment of it through his own bankers. When a 
crossed cheque is lost it is of no value to the finder; 
and the loser, after giving notice to the banker, has 
only to draw another. There is a pezmy stamp 
required on all cheques. 

CHEQUY, Chbokt, or Chequered, in heraldry, 
applied to a field or charge when it is divided into 
squares like those of a chess-board. 

CHEH, an inland department, France, having on 
the N. Loiret, E. Nibvre, B. Allier, and w. Indre and 
Loir-et-Cher, between lat. 46*' 26' and 47“ 88' n., and 
Ion. 1® 50' and 8“ 8' E., and formed of parts of Berry 
and Bourbonnais. It is named from the river Cher, 
which traverses it b.e. to N.w. Area, 7199*34 square 
kilometres, or 2779 square miles ; capital, Bouiges. 
This department is included in the basin of the 
Loire, which forms the greater part of its E. bound- 
ary. The surface is in general flat, but is diversified 
in the N. by chains of inconsiderable hills. Soil 
various, but fertile in the neighbourhood of the Loire 
and Allier. Heath and sand prevail in the v. dis- 
tricts. The forests occupy above a sixth of the area, 
and furnish large quantities of fuel for the iron- works, 
and timber for shipbuilding. Pastures extensive, and 
sheep very numerous. More grain and wine are pro- 
duced than the demands of the inhabitants require. 
Hemp and chestnuts are also largely cultivated. The 
best wines are those of Chanignol and Sancerre; and 
in ordinary years only the spoiled wine is distilled 
Beet-root, buckwheat, flax, and hemp are also grown. 
Bees are reared to a considerable extent. The min- 
erals consist of iron, lithographic stones, good build- 
ing and gmd-stones, flint, marble, ochre, and potter’ i 
earth, ^e preparation and manufacture id iron, 
called Berry -iron, is the principal branch of industry. 
The manufactured articles are metal goods, fine and 
oommon cloth, woollen goods, porcelain and earthen- 
ware, sacking, beet-sugar, nut-oil, paper, and glass, 
llie department is divided into three arrondiaaements, 
twenty -nine cantons, and 290 communes. Pop. in 
1896, 847,726. 
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OHEBASOO (ancient Clara$eum), a town, Italy, 
Piedmont, in the province of Ouneo, near the con- 
dnenoe of the Stura and Tanaro, 22 milei N.E. Coni, 
with 8500 inhabitants. Its fortifications, once of 
great strength, were demolished by the French in 
1801. It was repeatedly the object of contest be- 
tween the French and Austrians in the wars of Italy, 
terminated in 1631 by a peace concluded here; and 
in 1796 Napoleo^ by what is called the Armistice 
of Oherasco, obtained a free p^age for his troops 
through the Sardinian States. Ilie town is well built, 
and has several silk-mills. 

CHEBBOIJBG, a strongly-fortified arsenal and 
seaport of France, in the department of La Manche 
(The Channel), 196 miles w.N.w. Paris, on the north 
coast of the peninsula of Cotentin, and nearly due 
south of Southampton. It consists of the old or 
civil town, and the new or military (Port Militaire), 
the latter quite distinct from the former, and sepa- 
rated from it by the fortifications with which it is 
surrounded. Apart from its consideration as a naval 
station, Cherbourg is unimportant; it is the works 
by which it has been converted into a great naval 
fortress and place of arms that give it its special 
importance. These altogether have cost £8,000,000, 
and were chiefiy carried out under Napoleon 1., 
Louis Philippe, and Napoleon IIL Foremost among 
them must he mentioned the digue^ or breakwater, 
stretching across the entrance to the roadstead, which 
was formerly open to heavy seas from the north. It 
is more than two miles in length, of very massive 
construction, and consists of a western or longer and 
an eastern or shorter portion, forming at their junc- 
tion a very obtuse angle pointing towards the north. 
Here there is a fort and lighthouse, and there are 
also a fort and lighthouse at either end. The break- 
water alone cost about £2,700,000. The eastern 
entrance to the harbour, between the breakwater 
and the island Pelee, is about 500 yards wide; the 
western entrance, between the breakwater and Fort 
Chavagnao (on a rooky islet), is about 1000 yards, 
with a depth of 36 feet. It is the latter that large 
ships of war make use of. The Port Militaire has 
three great basins for war vessels — an outer acces- 
sible at all states of the tide for vessels of the largest 
class; a floating basin communicating with this by 
gates; and a third communicating with both by 
similar gates. The aggregate water area of the 
three basins is about 66 acres, the depth of water 
being from about 80 to 50 feet. They have been 
excavated from the solid slate rock which forms the 
foundation of the entire dockyard, much of the ex- 
cavated material being used in the construction of 
the breakwater. There are also slips for vessels 
of the largest dimensions, dry docks, building-sheds, 
mast-houses, boiler-works, and in short everything 
necessary for the building and fitting out of ships of 
war. The numerous forts and other works with 
which Cherbourg is defended render it, if not im- 
pregnable from the sea, at least very difficult of 
attack. The commercial town has quite a modern 
aspect, the streets being generally wide, regular, ; 
well paved, and clean, but is rather dull and unin- 
teresting. The hdtel de ville, or town-hall, contains 
a good collection of paintings and a library. There 
is an outer harbour, entered from the sea by a pass- 
age between two jetties, and an inner harbour or 
floating dock. The principal industry of Cherboui^ 
is centered in the works of the dockyard, the com- 
mercial trade and manufactures being comparatively 
sm all . There are, however, dye-works, print-works, 
tanneries, foundries, saw-mills, &c. A considerable 
quantity of agricultural produce is exerted, includ- 
ing large numbers of eggs for England. 

Cherbourg is luppcM^ to occupy the site of a i 


Boman station, which is said to have borne the 
name of Csssaris BuiguuL Aigrold, king of Den- 
mark, we are told, resided here about A.D. 945. 
William the Conqueror founded an hospital in it, 
and built the castle church. The English held pos- 
session of the place till about 1200. The castle, in 
I which Henry II. frequently resided, was one of the 
strongholds of Normandy, and escaped the fate of the 
town, which, about 1295, was pilliged by an English 
fleet from Yarmouth; but it sustained afterwards 
three memorable sieges, in 1878, 1418, and 1450. In 
1758 the town was taken by the English without op- 
position, notwithstanding that the garrison was large. 
They kept pussesBion of it eight days, destroyed the 
fortifications, carried off the artillery and the bells, 
and only retired after having exacted a heavy ransom 
from the inhabitants. The completion of the forti- 
fications was celebrated by Napoleon IIL in 1858, 
the festivities being graced by the presence of Queen 
Victoria, and a statue of Napoleon I. being unveiled 
on the occasion. P. (1896), 40,783; (1901), 42,952. 

CHEBBUBY, Lobd. See HekbAet (Edwahd). 

CHEBIBON, a province or residency in the island 
of J ava, on the coast towards the N.W., lying between 
Erawang and TegaL It was formerly an indepen- 
dent kingdom. Pop. (1898), 1,500,529. The pro- 
ductions are coffee, timber, cotton, areca-nuts, indigo, 
sugar, and also a little pepper. The rhinoceros is 
seen on the hills and in the forests in this district. 
The horses are small and well made, but vicious. 
The capital of the province is of the same name. It 
lies in a deep bay on the north coast, at the mouth 
of the river Cheribon. The houses, except those of 
the Dutch residents and the sultan, are of bamboo. 
The finest tomb in Java, that of Mulano, who intro- 
duced Mohammedanism into the island, A.D. 1406, 
and is now revered as a saint, stands close to the 
town. Pop. about 15,000. 

CHEBITH, the name of a brook to which Elijah 
was sent during a portion of the years of famine (1 
Kings xviL 8-7), but the locality of which is no fur- 
ther designated than that it was before or on the face 
of Jordan. The most probable opinion is that it is 
to be sought for on the east side of the Jordan. 

CHEKKASK, or Tohebkabk, two towns of Russia, 
in the government of the Don Cossacks, called Old 
and New Cherkask, or Staro-Cherkask and Novo- 
Cherkask. The former is on the right bank of the 
Don; the latter is 11 miles further north, on a hill 
above the Aksai. Old Cherkask, a very ancient 
place, the foundation of which is attributed to a 
Greek colony, is situated on an island formed by the 
Don, the Aksai, and one of its branches, and is built 
on piles, as a protection from the inundations which 
continue from the beginning of April till the end of 
June. It is now an unimportant place compared 
with New Cherkask, which was founded in 1805, 
has a large cathedral and various other churches, 
elementary and higher schools, a theatre, &c., and 
carries on a considerable trade. It is the seat of 
government of the Don Cossacks. Pop. 88,476. 

CHEBOKEES, a tribe of North American In- 
dians in the United States, occupying an allotted 
region in the Indian Territory. They are the most 
enlightened of the Indian tribes, have for the most 
part embraced Christianity, and have made so much 
progress in civilization that a native newspaper is 
circulated among them. They are governed by their 
own laws, and very jealous of their liberties. Their 
numbers are about 16,000. 

CHEBBY. The cherry is a fruit of the prune or 
plum tribe, the originid stock of which is the wild 
cherry (Prunus oerasut). Besides being prized for 
its fi^t the cherry is also a very ornamental tree, 
and is much cultivated for this reason in shrubberies. 
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It if » Afttive of moft temperste oountrietof the nor- 
thern hemisphere. The unall blnok is found not 
only in some parts of England, bat even in places 
among the 8c»ttiah monntains, where it womd be 
diffic^t to imagine it to have been carried. It is 
generally said £at the first of the present cultivated 
sorts was introduced about the time of Henry VIII., 
and was originally planted at Sittingboume Kent; 
but that cherries of some sort were common in Eng- 
land long before this is sufficiently evidenced by 
Lydgate’s London Lack-penny, a poem belonging 
to the early part of the fifteenth century, in wmch 
cherries are spoken of as being hawked about on the 
streets of London. Pliny says that the cherry was 
introduced into Britain about a.d. 46. The wild 
cherry, of which there are a good many varieties, is 
a much more hardy tree than any of those that pro- 
duce the finer sorts of fruit, and it is therefore much 
cultivated for stocks upon which to engraft the 
others. At some of the ruined abbeys and baronial 
castles there are found cherry-trees, chiefly black 
ones, which have attained the height of 60 or 80 feet, 
and produce great quantities of fruit. The cherry is 
said to have been sent to Rome from Axmenia by 
LucuUus, when engaged in the war against Mithri- 
dates (b.0. 74); and the word cherry is believed to be 
a corruption of Cerasus, the name of an ancient 
town on the Euxine or Black Sea. The gradual ef- 
fect of cultivation on the cherry has been the produc- 
tion of numerous kinds, which, both in size and fla- 
vour, g^reatly exceed the fruit of the parent stock. 
The kinds that are best known are tlie May-duke, 
white-heart, and black-heart cherries. — The trees are 
propagated by grafting them usually upon the stocks 
of ^d black and red cherry-trees, which are reared 
for that purpose. This agreeable fruit is eaten fresh 
or dried. It is sometimes preserved with sugar as a 
sweetmeat, made into jam, used in the preparation 
of the liquor called cherry-brandy, and made into 
wine. From wild black cherries or other kinds the 
liqueurs kirschwaRser and Tnaraschino are prepared, 
the former especially in Germany, the latter in 
Dalmatia. The wood of the cherry-tree, which is 
hard and tough, is much used, particularly by turners 
and cabinet-makers in many places. The gum that 
exudes from the bark is in some respects equal to 
gum-arabic, and is considered nutritive. Some 
tM>tanist8 place the cherries in the genus Cerdsun^ 
making it separate from PrunuSt and some regard 
the wild cherries of Britain as forming two species, 
others as one. The name gean is commonly given 
to the wild cherries, especially in Scotland. The 
bird-cherry (Prunus padua) is a very ornamental 
tree from its purple bark, its white flowers, and its 
berries, which are successively green, red, and black, 
ft is a native of Britain and many parts of Europe, 
and its berries are sometimes infused in spirits to 
give them an agreeable flavour. The fruit is 
greedily eaten by birds. The wood is used for cabinet- 
work. The American species P. VirginianOj a much 
larger tree, is closely allied to this. 

CHERRY-LAUREL {Ceraaua lauro-ceraaua), a 
shrub closely allied to the common cheny, but 
having evergreen leaves. It was introduced into 
Britain in the sixteenth century, and is well known 
as an ornamental shrub. It yields the celebrated 
iaivel-water. This is a powerful poison, the strength 
of which (like that of peach-kernels, bitter-almonds, 
cherry-leaves, Ac.) depends upon the presence of 
prussic acid. Laurel-water is obtained from the 
leaves and flowers, or the leaves only, of this plant, 
by distillation. This shrub is often called the com- 
mon laurel, another evergreen species being distin- 
guished as the Portugal laurel: both are distinct 
from the true laurel (which see). 


OHERSON. See Khibbov. 

OHEBSONESUS (Greek, a peninsula). TTiis 
name has been given to several peninsulas, as, 1. the 
Cimbrian Chersonesus {Chenonuua Cimbnea), now 
Jutland, Ao. (sm Cimbbi); 2. the Taurian Cherso- 
nesuB (Oh. TaurieOy also called ilfai^ma), the peninsula 
formed by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff — ^the 
Crimea; S. the Thracian Chersonesus {Oh. ThrueieOf 
or merely Chtr¥mMv*\ the great penins^a in Thrace, 
now the peninsula of Uie Dardanelles ; 4. the Golden 
Chersonesus (Aurea CAhin India-beyond-the-Ganges, 
supposed to be the Malay Peninsula. 

OHERTSEY, a townof England, county of Surrey, 
20 miles B.w. of London, on the South-western Rail- 
way, is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, over which there is a handsome bridge, con- 
necting it with the north or Middlesex side of the 
river. The houses are mostly of brick, and in general 
well built. The ohuroh of St. Peter has a square 
embattled tower, and contains a tablet to the memory 
of Charles J ames Fox. A school was founded here 
by Sir William Perkins, in 1725, for clothing and 
educating twenty -five girls and twenty-five boys. 
It is now converted into a public elementary school. 
There was here formerly a monastery of the Bene- 
dictine order, in which Henry VI. was interred, and 
where his remains lay till removed to Windsor by 
Henry VII. The chief industries are iron-founding, 
engineering, boat and steam-launch building, carriage- 
building, and cabinet-making. Vegetables are culti- 
vated for the London market. Chertsey gives name 
to a pari. div. Pop. (1891), 11,298; (1901), 12,762. 

CHERUB, in the plural Cherubim, the name of 
certain mystic appearances, or composite figures, 
which are first mentioned in connection with the ex- 
pulsion of our first parents from the garden of Eden, 
where it is said that ’the Lord God placed at the east 
of the garden of Eden the cherubim, and a flaming 
sword, which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.* Cherubim are ^quently mentioned 
in connection with the building of ^e tabernacle and 
the temple of Solomon. Figures of cherubim were 
interwoven with the hangings and curtains of the 
former at various parts, in pl^ of which there were 
in the latter solid figures of cherubim of fine wood 
overlaid with gold, ^th in the tabernacle and in the 
temple the ark of the covenant in the holy of holies 
was surmounted by two cherubim, one at each end of 
the lid, having their wings outspread and meeting in 
the middle, so as to form a covering over the ark, and 
with their faces looking downwards upon the mercy- 
seat. As to the form of cherubim the representations 
that we find at one place do not always entirely cor- 
respond with those given at another. For example, 
the cherubim seen by Ezekiel beneath the throne of 
Gkxl are represented as having each four faces and 
four wings, while in the cherubim carved upon the 
walls of bis figurative temple two faces only are 
ascribed to each. With these and other drcumstao- 
tial differences, however, there are certain marked cha- 
racteristics that seem always to belong to cherubim, 
whenever we have the means of forming to ourselves 
a picture of their appearance. One is that they are 
composite animal forms ; and when these ani m a l s are 
specffied, they always consist of the likeness of man, 
we lion, the ox, and the eagle. Another marked 
characteristic is the prominence of the human form. 
Hence by the Jews and the early Christians they 
were considered as angels, and in Christian art are 
represented as figures wholly or partly human, with 
wings proceeding from the shoulders. 

CHERUBINI, Maria Luigi Carlo Zbkobio 
Salvatore, one of the most eminent composers 
modem times, bom at Florence in 1760, gave early 
indications of musical talent, and after recavIng the 
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rudiinonU of his musioAl 6duc»tio& from hU father, 
itudied under Bartolomeo Felid and his son Alee- 
Handro, and afterwards under Pietro Bizzari and 
Giuseppe Castniooi, and, when only thirteen, appeared 
as a composer in his native city. Patroni^ by 
Leopold, archduke of Tuscany, he continued his 
muncal studies under Sarti in &logna^ and soon rose 
into such favour with his master as to be intrusted 
with the oomposition of some of the minor parts of 
his operas. His first opera, Quinto Fabio, was pro* 
duoed in Alessandria in 1780, and in Rome (in an 
altered form) in 1788, with such success as to spread 
his fame over Italy. He afterwards proceeded to 
London and Paris, and made himself familiar with 
the noble productions of Haydn and Mozart. He 
finally settled in Paris, where he became director of 
tlie £cole Koyale in 1822, and died in 1842. Among 
his oompositions may be mentioned Iphigenia in Au* 
iide, Lodoiska, Faniska, Les Deux Joum^es, &c. 
In his later years he confined himself almost exclu- 
sively to the oomposition of sacred music, and gained 
a lasting fame by his Coronation Mass, and more 
especially his gorgeous Requiem. 

CHERUSCI, the moat celebrated of all the Ger- 
man tribes. It is difficult to determine their exact 
position, owing to the fact that ancient writers some- 
times confotmd the national league formed by the 
Cherusd with the tribe, properly so called. It seems 
probable, however, that the tribe was situated in that 
part of Germany lying between the Weser and the 
Kibe, and having the Harz Mountains on the N., 
and the Sudetic range on the a. This tribe was 
Icnown to the Romans before 60 B.O., and is men- 
tioned by Csesar as a people of equal importance with 
the Suevi Their territory was first entered by the 
Romans under Drusus, the stepson of Augustus; and 
a year or two later they entered into an alliance with 
the Romans, and served in their armies. But when 
Varus attempted to make them tributary to Rome, 
and subject uem to the Roman laws, they formed a 
confederation with many smaller tribes, and having 
decoyed Varus into the forest of Teutoburg, destroyed 
Ids whole army in a battle which lasted three days, 
and in which he himself was slain (a.d. 9). (See 
Abminiub and Germany.) Upon this the Chcrusci 
became the chief object of the attacks of the Romans. 
Gormanicus, victorious over the Marsi and Chatti, 
marched against the Cherusci, whose leaders, Seges- 
tus and Anuinius (the latter of whom had carried off 
the daughter of the former), were at war with each 
other. Segestus, pressed by Arminius, called Ger- 
manious to his aid, who delivered him, indeed, from 
his danger, but was obliged to return after several 
campaigns without having obtained any permanent 
advantages. In the end the Cherusci were over- 
come by the Chatti in the second half of the first 
century of our era; but this seems to have been 
owing more to internal dissensions among themselves 
than to any natural superiority in their opponents. 
Before the end of the fourth century they appear as 
members of the great confederation of the IVanks, 
and after that they are lost sight of. (Smith's Dic- 
tion ary of Geography.) 

OHRSAPE A KK BAY, a sp^ious bay of North 
America^ in the states of Virginia and Maryland. 
Its entrwioe is between Cape Charles and Cape 
Henry, 16 miles wide, and it extends 180 miles to 
the northwa^ through the states of Virginia and 
Maryland, dividing them into two parts, ^ed the 
eattem and witem shores. It is from 10 to SO miles 
broad, and at most places as much as 9 fathoms deep, 
affording many oommodious harbours, and a safe and 
easy navigation. It receives the Susquehanna, Poto- 
mac, Rappahannock, York, and James Riven, which 
are all large and navigable. The Chesapeake and 


Delaware Canal, and the Dismal Swamp Canal allord, 
in connection with Chesapeake Bay, an extensive in- 
land navimtion from north to sou^ 

CHESELDEN, William, a celebrated English 
surgeon and anatomist. He was bom in Leicester- 
shire in 1688, and after a common school education, 
and some medical instmction in the country, he went 
to London to prosecute his studies. At the age of 
twenty-two he began to give lectures on anatomy, 
and in 1711 he was chosen F.R.S. In 1718 he pub- 
lished a treatise on the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, 8vo, long esteemed a favourite manual of the 
science. He continued to read his lectures for more 
than twenty years, during which he gradually rose 
to the head of his profession. In 1728 he published 
a Treatise on the High Operation for the Stone. 
Cheselden, who was a very dexterous and successful 
operator, ^terwards added to his reputation by prac- 
tising what is termed the lateral method of operating 
for Sie stone, since generally adopted. A peculiar 
operation, which he performed on a youth of four- 
teen, who had been blind from bis birth, and who 
obtained his sight by means of it, attracted much 
notice; and in 1728 he published an account of it 
in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1733 was pub- 
lished his Osteography, or Anatomy of the Bones, 
folio, consisting of platM and short explanations, a 
splendid and accurate work. Cheselden obtained 
in 1737 the appointment of chief surgeon to Chelsea 
Hospital. This situation he held till hk death, which 
took place at Bath, April 10, 1752, in consequence 
of a fit of apoplexy. Besides the productions already 
mentioned, he published a translation from the 
French of Le Dran's Surgery, and several anatomi- 
cal and surgical papers in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. The private character of Cheselden was 
generally respectable ; but he was not exempt from 
faults and foibles. Among these was a predilection 
for pugilism, and a degree of vanity whi^ rendered 
him more ambitious of being thought a skilful archi- 
tect or coach-maker than a good anatomist. He 
was, however, humane and liberal, and was much 
esteemed by Pope and other literary men with whom 
he was acquainted. 

CHESS is a game of great antiquity and of the 
highest rank as a game of skill. It is strictly a sd- 
entific game, and, strange as it may seem to say so, 
it is really more difficult than many sdenoes. Sir 
Walter Scott is said to have objected to learn chess 
because the time it would occupy would be suffident 
to learn two languages. Had he said seven he would 
have been nearer the mark; but if Sir William 
Hamilton is right, that the highest value of every 
study is in the mental discipline it confers, chess will 
hold a high rank as an inteUectual pursuit. It may 
be defined as an endless succession of mathematical 
problems for impromptu solution. The origin of 
chess has been much debated, and to little profit. 
Many games played with pieces of various kinds on 
square checkered boards must inevitably have origi* 
nated in different quarters of the globe independently 
of each other. The Chinese and the Indian game, 
both of great antiquity, are distinctly different devel- 
opments, though prol^bly of one original. The one 
has two players, the other four ; the former is played 
on a boaid of 72 squares, the latter of 64, and in the 
Chinese game the board is supposed to be crossed by 
a river. The Indian game, called Claituremga in 
Sanskrit, is probably the original of the European 
game; but its mythical history we leave to the anti- 
quariims, who on this, as other subjects, have 
ihown how thin are the partitions whi^ separate 
between learned jpravity and mad burlesqpie. One 
finds d[iess in 2 &m. iL 18-16, another in Horace, 
Ode L 4, where *Pallida mors nquo pnlaat peds 
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{MMipemm lAbmiM, regumaiM tumt,' evidently 
oieMUi the white queen (oellea mon from her deedly 
power) oenoimture either theking^eitx^ or a mieerable 
{lawn. The leemed dieooverer regrets that the poet 
has not mentioned the position to whidi he refers. 
An annotator of Shakspeare is more fortunate. When 
Aiiranda says in the Tempest, act v. sc. 1, 'Sweet 
lord, you play me false,' he gives an accurate descrip- 
tion oi the state of the game, and makes Ferdinand 
reply, *True, my attack is stro ng, but play you false 
I would not for the world.* We refer those who 
wish to see the subject more seriously treated to Dr. 
Dimoan Forbes* Hi^ry of Chess (London, 1860), the 
most learned repertory of ancient chess lore extant. 
Whatever may be the origin of the game, it is of more 
importance to know that it is now as nearly perfect as 
anything of human contrivance can be. Chess, in 
fa^ nmds no recommendation but to be better 
known, and in this belief we proceed to lay before 
our reisers a brief exposition of its elements. 

Board , — ^The chess-board consists of sixty-four 
squares arranged in eight rows of eight squares each, 
alternately black and white. In chess all the squares 
of the board are used, and not, as in draughts, one 
colour only. It is immaterial what the colours of 
the board or men actually are ; but for convenience 
the alternate squares, as well as the men constituting 
the forces of the opposing players, are always spoken 
of as black and white respectively. 

Men , — Man is the generic term for the forces of all 
grades employed in chess. Each player has sixteen 
men. They are divided into two claves, pieces and 
pawns. Each player has eight of each class. The 
pawns are the lowest grade of men ; the pieces are 
officers of various grades. They are, on each side, 
king and queen ; two bishops, two knights, and two 
roob or oaiIrtJes. 

Setting the Boai*d, — The board must be placed so 
that each player shall have a white square to his 
right hand. The men are then set upon the two 
rows of squares next the players ; the pieces on the 
tint, the pawns on the second row, leaving between 
them four unoccupied rows, or two between each 
player and the middle of the board. The pieces are 
not placed indiscriminately on the first row. The 
king and queen occupy the central squares facing 
the corresponding pieces on the opposite side. The 
queen always occupies her own colour, white queen 
on white square, black on black. One player (white) 
has thus his king on the side of the board toward 
his right hand, the other (black) on the side towards 
his left. The two bishops occupy the squares next 
the king and queen; the two luiights the squares 
next the bishops; ^e rooks the last or comer 
squares. The pawns fill indiscriminately the squares 
of the second or front row. 

Notation , — It will facilitate the description of the 
moves of the men to begin by describing chess nota- 
tion. Unfortunately no notation has yet been in- 
vented calculated to secure the adhesion of the 
players of different countries. On the Continent 
vanouB systems of algebraical notation are in vogue, 
which are all somewhat abstruse. We have only 
space to describe the English system, which, though 
not the briefest^ is the most natural and the most 
easily learned. It u based first of all on a distinc- 
tion which is universally recognized. The men 
standing on the king’s or queen’s side of the board 
are named respectively Idnge and queen's men. Thus 
White’s right and Black’s left hand bkhop, knight, 
and rook are called king's bishop, king's knijgbt, and 
kin^s rook ; the pieces on the other hand are named 
hi ffke manner from tiie queen. The pawns are 
named from the pieces in fxiat of which they stand; 
kiiig*s pawn, king’s knight’s pawn, queen’s rook’s 


pawn, Ac. The names of the men are contracted 
as foUows ;->Kinff, K.; ]^’s Bishop, K.B.; King's 
Knight, K.Kt; ^ng's Book, K.R.; Queisn, Q.; 
Queen's Biahoin Q<B.; Queen's Knight, Q. Kt; 
Queen's Book, Q.1K The pawns are contracted, 
]^P., Q.P., K.B.P., Q.Kt P., Ac. Hie English no- 
tation differs from the algebraic notations in being 
a double one. The sixty-four squares of the board 
being comprised in eight rows of eight squares 
each, each square may be distinguished as occupy- 
ing a particular position on a particular row. The 
board is thus divided, inversely from the position 
of each pliwer, into eight rows and eight files. Count- 
ing from White’s right hand to Ms left, or from 
Black's left to his right, each file is named from 
the piece which occupies its first square, and count- 
ing inversely from the position of each player to 
that of the other, the rows are numbered from 1 to 
8. At White’s right-hand comer we have thus K.R 
square ; immediately above this K.R. 2 ; and so on 
to K.R. 8, which completes the file ; the second file 
begins with K.Kt square on the firrt row, and ends 
with K.Kt 8 on the eighth. White’s K.R. 8 and 
K.Kt 8 are thus Black’s K.R. square and K.Kt 
square, and the moves of each player are described 
throughout from his own position, and in mverse 
order to the moves of his opponent. 

Moves of the Men , — The ordinary move of the 

P. is straight forward in the same file. The first 
time a P. is moved it may be played forward one 
square or two (from K. 2 to K. 3 or K. 4) ; after- 
wards it can only be played one square at a time (K. 
4 to 5, 5 to 6, Ac.) The capturing move of tlie P. 
differs from ita ordinary move. In chess all the men 
capture by occupying the position of the captured man, 
which is removed from the board. Pawns never move 
backward, and, as pawns on the same file cannot cap- 
ture each other, their advance would result in a de^ 
block, but for the capturing move, which is diagonal. 
This will bo made perfectly clear by an example. If 
White opens a game by playing P.K. 4, and Black 
answers P.K. 4, these pawns are immovable; but if 
White now plays P. K.B. 4, or P. Q. 4 (both well- 
known openings), Black may capture the P. last ad- 
vanced. A pitice occupying the same position would 
likewise be liable to be captured by the P. Pavms have 
another mode of captiut; peculiar to themselves, and 
only available against pawns. If Black’s P., instead 
of occupying K. 4 stood on K. 5, and White played P. 

Q. 4, Black could nt^t capture it by placing his P. on 
the square it occupies, which would be a false move; 
but he is at liberty to make the capture by placing 
his own P. on the square passed over by W hite’s (Q. 
6). This is called taking en jtassant. When a P. by 
moving or capturing n-iwibes the eighth square of any 
file it can no longer remain a P., but must at once 
be exchanged for a piece. The player has the option 
of exchanging it for any piece he chooses except tlie 
king, and this privilege is not limited to pieces pre- 
viously captured. If a player could advance all his 
pawns to the last row without losing his Q. he might 
have nine queens on the board ; but chess is much 
too deadly a ^me for so utopian a consummation. 
Advancing a P. to the eighth row is called queening 
a P., and the P. with wMch a player tries to accom- 
plish this is said to be going to queen. When a P. is 
so placed that no P. can cwture it on its way to 
queen,it is called a passed P, The moves of the pieces 
are not, like those of the pawns, limited to a single 
direction. The R. moves in any direction along ^e 
particular row or file on which it happens to stand. 
Its movements are thus always parallel to two of the 
four sides of the board. There is no limit to the dis- 
tance it can traverse in a single move, except that it 
osnnot pass over any other man in its course. If the 
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obitraotiiiff man is a hostlla howevar, it can oap- 
tore it and occupy its place. If the P.s aie removM 
White’s KR can capture Black’s on its own square. 
A, B. situated on K. 4 can move to, or oaptura at^ 
K. sq., K. 8, K.R. 4, Q.R. 4, or any intermediate 
square. The B.b, like the R.S, are unlimited in range, 
and move either backward or forward, but their di- 
rection is diagonal. One B. on each side is placed 
at first on a white square, the other on a black, and 
they can never change colour. A B. posted at Q. 
4 can move to, or capture at, Q.It. sq., K.Kt 
sq., Q.R. 7, K.B. 8, or any intermediate square. 
Tne Q. combines the moves of the K. and B. She is 
the most powerful piece on the board, and can move 
to, or capture at, a^ distance or direction in a 
straight line. The R is at once the weakest and 


cannot^ without violatiim the fundamental rule re- 
ferred to^ play at alL therefore, the KL is reduced 
to this potion wUkout being aetmOg «a dUek, the 
game has come to a dead-look, the one pluyw being 
unable to play, and the other out of turn, ^e game 
is consequently drawn, that is, oonduded wiuout 
advantage to either player. A game is also drawn 
when neither party has force to win, or ability to use 
a winning force effectively. The laws of the game 
embrace so many details, and are besides the subject 
of BO much minute controversy, that we have not 
space to give an abstract here. Perhaps the best 
code is that given in Staunton’s Chess Praxis, to 
which, without endorsing every point in it, we ntat. 
The most important rule practically is that no man 
must be touched without l^ing played — or captured, 


the most valuable piece on the board. In point of i 
direction he is as free as the queen, but for distance 
he is limited to the adjacent squares. Standing on 
any central square he commands the eight squares 
around him and no more ; on a side square his range 
is still more limited. Besides his ordinary move the 
K. has another by special privilege, in wUch the H. 
participates. Once in the game, if the squares be- 
tween K. and E. are clear, if neither K, nor R. has 
moved, if K. is not attacked by any hostile man, and 
if no hostile man commands the square over which K. 
has to pass, K. may move two squares towards either 
K.R. or Q.R., and R in the same move must occupy 
the square over which K. has passed. This is called 
etutling, and is notated castles (K.R.) or (Q.R.), ac- 
cording to the side to which the K. moves. The Kt, 
unlike the other pieces, never moves in a straight 
line. Ris move is limited to two squares at a time, 
and always obliquely. He has the advantage over 
all other pieces of being able to leap over any man 
oooup^g a square intermediate to tiiat to wMch he 
intends to go. The Kt, like the K., when on a cen- 
tral square commands eight squares, but they are at 
two squares distance, and all in an oblique direction. 
From Q. 6, he commands Q.B. S, Q.Kt 4, Q.Kt 6, 
Q.B. 7, K 7, K.B. 6, K.B. 4, K. 3. As he ap- 

£ roaches the side his range is more limited. From 
L sq. he has only two outlets, B. 2 and Kt 8. 
Capturee. — Before concluding the description of 
the moves it may be observed that all captures in 
chess are optional 

Object and Laws of the Game, — Chess is not a mere 
struggle for the exhaustive capture of opposing forces. 
This is only one out of many ways in which its ob- 
ject can be accomplished, ’ilie definite aim is the 
reduction to surrender of the opposing king. This, 
which at first seems to narrow, in reality greatly 
widens its scope, by introducing whole schemes of 
tactics which would be utterly meaningless in a mere 
exhaustive struggle, while it Iw no means excludes 
the exhaustive method. The JL in chess is supposed 
to be inviolable, and in the operations for his i^uc- 
tioD he can never be taken by surprise. Notice of 
every direct attack upon him must be given by the 
adversary saying check, and when the K. is attadced, 
or put en prise, all other plans must be abandoned, 
and all other men sacrifioed, if necessary, to remove 
him from danger, cover ^e attack, or capture the 
assailant. It is also a fundamental rule of the game 
that the K. cannot be moved into check. When the 
K. can no longer be defended on being checked by 
the adversary, either by moving him out of danger 
or by inteiposing, or by capture, the game is lost, 
and the adversary announces this by saying check- 
mate When by inadvertence, or want of skill, the 
player having the superior force blocks up his oppo- 
nent’s K., so that he cannot move without going into 
check, and no other man can be moved without ex- 
posing him, the player, reduced to this extremity, 


If it is an opponent’s man. The penalty for infring- 
ing this rule is to be obliged to move tiie K., which 
must not be castled on a penal move. Inability to 
make the move contempla^ does not exempt hum 
the penalty, but inability to move the K. does. If a 
man is out of place the player incurs no penaltv for 
adjusting it, provided he says fadovbe (I adjust), be- 
fore touching it in order to do so. This latter rule, 
of which the strictest form is here given, is one of 
the burning points of controversy. Tlie attention of 
the beginner at chess ought here to be called to the 
great importance of strict play, and to the absolute 
necessity of early acquiring the habit of invariably 
observing it. Nothing is more common, even among 
players of great pretensions, than to violate it, yet it 
has been well and justly observed that a game in 
which the strict rules are not observed is no more 
like a true game of chess, than a Hyde Park review 
is like the battle of Sobraon. However interesting 
your present scheme may be, and however silly the 
rash move by which you have just contrived to ruin 
it, resign the game at once rather than continue it in 
violation of the rules, or be content to forfeit all hope 
of ever being a player. 

Hints on the Game. — To play chess well requires a 
oombination of qualities much more desirable than 
easy of attainment. To play it ill is unsatisfactory 
to every one, and particularly so to yourself. The 
responsibility of representing the genus irrUahile, 
which has usually been devolved upon poets, may by 
them be safely and honourably resigned in favour of 
chess-players. When it is considered that one out of 
two players, except in the comparatively rare case of 
draws, must always lose; that losing in chess is ex- 
cusable only on the plea of admitted inferiority, and 
that the game is one of intellect, it will be seen that 
the constitution of human nature leaves ample scope 
for irritation, and even for worse vices among chess- 
players. The first advice to a player, therefore, is to 
be honourable, open, and manly in his play, lliese 
are qualities of which no superior skill can deprive 
him. Chess is a game of omculation, but the first 
error a learner is Ukely to commit is to mistake the 
place that calculation holds in it. However para- 
doxical it ma^ seem to say so in reg^ard to a game 
played on a limited board with a small numMr of 
pieces, it is certainly true that observation holds the 
first place, calculation the second ; or rather that the 
first comprehends the second, and that to observe is 
to calculate. A player who wishes to be thought 
very profound may pride himself on beii^ able to 
calculate ten or twelve moves deep, but it is dear 
that if at any point of lus calculation he omits a pos- 
sible move of a single P., the whole fabric of his 
vision is liable to tumble into ruin. On the other 
hand, as a player is permitted to renew his calcula- 
tion at each move, if he could always make himself cer- 
tain of the soundness of only a single move at a tune, 
he would be a perfect player. Breadth in chess cal* 
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eobitloii if th« only tore wmy to depth. Ae ell tHa 
forae in ehc e e can oo-operate to a oommon end, the 
strength of a snperlor player depends on two things 
—power of oumbination, and rapidity of moyement. 
It ii evident that the stiength of pieces having such 
wide ranges as the superior pieces in chess must 
greatly depend upon the freeaom with which they 
are handled, and that even supposing equal powers 
of combination in other respects, a player might very 
easily double or treble his force by mere superiority 
in availing himself of the vast motive power of his 
forces. It is this which enables skilfid players to 
give such heavy odds to their inferiors. Chess, from 
this consideration, is especially a game of time. 
Position is of even greater value in it than force. 
Command of the boai^ is the first thing to be aimed 
at. To secure these advantages the player must, 
first of all, learn to bring his men rapidly into action. 
This implies developing your whole force, so that 
your men shall support each other as much as pos- 
sible, and interfere as little as possible with each 
others' Uberty of action. To remove your king as 
far as possible from danger, and from interfering with 
the aggressive movements of your men; to press on 
as many points of your opponent’s position as pos- 
sible, ready to pierce it wherever a change of posi- 
tion develops a weak point, but always watching 
the opportunity to make the whole attack converge 
upon the X., are also essential points in chess tactics. 
Another important observation is, that chess is not 
a game that can be mastered by a priori reason- 
ing. It would be easy to prove this as a matter of 
theory. Chess is as nearly as possible a perfectly 
logicid game, or a pure mathematical problem, with- 
out being entirely so. Every man has its defined 
mode of movement, and the combinations of the game 
result entirely from the combination of these separate 
movements. The object of the game, too, is perfectly 
simple and logical. There is thus more than enough 
to make the theorists imagine they have it all their 
own way; while, on the other hand, there is just 
enough to prevent them from having their own way. 
There are in the theory of the game certain slight 
irregularities, such as the different modes of moving 
and taking of the pawns, their optional power of 
moving one or two squares on tlie first move, the 
power of taking en peasant, and the K.'s move of 
castling, which so far disturb the equilibrium of the 
game as to make the openings quite as much of a 
practical as of a theoretical science, and to render it 
difficult, or all but impossible, to determine whether 
there is a perfect equilibrium between the two sides, 
or a slight balance of advantage for or against the 
first player. This problem of the opexungs gives rise 
to a politics of chess, which proves, quite as much as 
the politics of the world, a maelstrom of excitement 
to those who are absorbed in it. Chess has been 
compared to war, and on the whole not unfairly. It 
must be understood, however, that a game of chess 
resembles a campaign rather than a battle. The 
oomparison has b^n objected to on a very insufficient 
ground, namely, that certain great generals have 
tried chess, and have not excelled in it. The fact is 
undoubted, and tells directly against the argument of 
those who dte it If a great chess-player were to 
undertake the command of a modern army, he would 
find that he wanted some experience which he could 
not well do without. In like manner, modem chess 
is a science which has profited by the experience of 
many generations of able tacticians; and a novice in 
the profession, whatever his experience may be in 
other lines, can hardly expect to be a master in it 
But there is another thing to which chess has a 
greater resemblanoe than war, human life. In the 
asDeota of the irame on wUdx wo have hesn inriatiniir. 


there are the same elements of araarent order, and 
the same minute, inoaloulable diitarbanoe, which 
render the problem of life so hard to solve, so simple 
to him who sets out in it in the oonfidenoe of sound 
piindples, so perplexing to him who finds experienoe 
continually thwarting the deductions of reason, and 
who is, perhaps, reduced at last to a sort of hand-to- 
mouth philosophy, in which his look ahead is more 
for the safe than ^e brilliant career. 

In this mixture of the practical with the logical, 
chess presents scope for all kinds of capacities. A 
few simple directions, such as we have here given, 
together with twenty years’ practice, will make any 
man of average capadty a fair chess-player. To ex- 
cel in the game, as in anything else, requires a spedal 
genius for it. 

In chess, as has been well observed, there are three 
things : a beginning, a middle, and an end. These 
are markedly distinguished from each other. The 
beginning of the game has already been referred to. 
It may be said to be the spedal ground of the poli- 
ticians. The middle of the game is the part in which 
originality of invention, power of combination, and 
general mastery of chess tactics are most freely de- 
veloped. The end-game, again, is distinguished by 
the exactness of scientific research. Here, from the 
comparative fewness of the pieces, results may be 
calculated with precision; but no one except ffiose 
who have made such calculations can imagine the 
labour they involve. The few enthusiasts who im- 
agine that draughts may be compared to chess, would 
do well to attempt the analysis of a few positions in 
this part of the game which most resembles their 
own. One peculiarity of the end-games in chess may 
be noted for the sake of beginners. The king, which 
until the principal pieces are exchanged must com- 
monly be kept in a place of safety, as remote as |)os- 
Bible from the thick of the fight, now issues from his 
retreat and joins in the mdl^e, adding a new element 
to the combinations, and an important force to the 
player who knows how to use him aright. When 
left alone with pawns the whole game depends on his 
play. Problems are simply fancy end-games. They 
constitute the poetry of chess, and have nothing to 
do with its science. We ought to add a few words 
on the relative value of the men, but space will per- 
mit of only a single hint. Value them inversely to 
their force. The Kt, which is the most limited of 
the pieces in range, should be brought early into 
action. His value depends on proximity to the ene- 
my’s quarters. There his oblique movements spread 
confusion among the superior officers, and try the 
discipline of the enemy's host. The pawns, whit^ are 
the feeblest class of men, are the finest attacking 
force. They are the infantry of chess, and the best 
players are distinguished for the skill with which 
they employ them. 

Bibliography . — Many players, from a strange mis* 
conception of ^e source of originality, despise books. 
No player at the present day can be independent of 
those who have gone before him. The choice is be- 
tween acquiring a knowledge of the stores of theoreti- 
cid instruction accumulated from past experience in 
the easiest and pleasantest way from books, and acquir- 
ing it less perfectly from other players. If a player 
has any original capacity for chess, no acquir^ in- 
formation take it away; if he has no such capa- 
city, no amount of ignorance will give it him. Chess 
bibliography is veiy ample, and is continually in- 
creasi^. The most useful books, however, for 
learners of all kinds, are those of Staunton, particu- 
larly the Hand-book and the Praxis. Horwita and 
Xling's End-games may be studied with advantage. 
Morphy’s games, which are contained in the Pnuds, 
and alsft imhll^od seDsntdv. with annotations be 
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Ldwenthftl, are of valtie chiefly to the most advanced 
{diners. 

CHEST. See Thorax. 

OHESTEB, or Chsshibr, a county of England, 
bounded by the counties of Lancaster, York, Derby, 
Stafford, Salop, Denbigh, Hint, the estuaries of 
the Dee and Mersey, and the Irish Sea. The 
area is 705,498 acres, of which about 540,000 
acres are under tillage and permanent pasture. 
The surface is generi^y level, though there are 
a few inequalities, the most considerable being 
some hills on the eastern border and a ridge 18 
miles long on the west. The soil is generally 
clayey or sandy, and the county contains some 
of the finest pasture -land in England, though 
there are also extensive tracts of moss and waste 
land. Sheets of water called Tnerrs are numerous. 
The dairy is the principal object of attention with 
the Cheshire farmer, and this county has for ages 
been celebrated for its cheese. There are also ex- 
tensive tracts of land cultivated as market gardens, 
the produce being sent to Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other towns. Minerals abound in the county, 
especially rock-salt and coal, which are extensively 
worked. The principal salt-works are at Winsford, 
Nantwich, Middlewioh, and Korthwich. The cotton 
manufacture is carried on at Stockport, Stalybridge, 
and other places in the north-east of the county; 
there are large railway works at Crewe ; and silks, 
fringes and trimmings, hats, boots and shoes, are 
also manufactured. Ship-building is carried on at 
Birkenhead. Trade is facilitated by railways, Crewe 
being an important junction on the London and 
North Western lino, and by the Bridgewater and 
other canals, including the Manchester Ship Canal, 
which is partly in the county. The rivers which 
intersect this county (the principal being the 
Weaver) for the most part direct their currents 
northward, and discharge themselves into the Mer- 
sey and the Dee, which skirt the county. For 
parliamentary representation Cheshire is (since 
1885) divided into eight divisions, each returning 
one member to the House of Commons. The prin- 
cipal towns are Chester, the county town, Birken- 
head, Macclesfield, Stockport, and Stalybridge. Pop. 
in 1881, 644,037; in 1891, 780,058; in 1901, 814,555. 

CHESTER (anciently Deva\ county town of 
Cheshire, England, a cathedral city, parliamentary 
and municipal borough, seaport, and county in 
itself, situated on the Dee, about 20 miles from the 
Irish Sea, 16 miles from Liverpool, and 40 from 
Manchester. The city is square, and surrounded 
by a wall nearly 2 miles in circumference, form- 
ing a delightful promenade. The four principal 
streets meet at right angles, and have the roadways 
sunk considerably below the level of the footways, 
which run within piazzas covered by the upper por- 
tion of the houses, and in front of the ranges of 
shops. Flights of steps at convenient distances 
connect the carriage-ways with the footways or 
* rows'. There are also shops and warehouses 
below the * rows'. The cathedral is a large edifice 
of red sandstone, dating from the eleventh century, 
and exhibiting the various styles of architecture 
from the Norman downward. It was restored 
under Sir G. G. Scott at a cost of over £80,000. 
Some of the other places of worship are also note- 
worthy buildings. Among the educational institu- 
tions are the King's School (founded 1541), Diocesan 
Training College^ and Queen’s School (for girls). 
There are some fine old timber-framed houses, and 
an old bridge of seven arches crossing the Dee. The 
castle is a noMe modern structure, built on the site 
of the old castle, and contains the county courts and 
jail Amongst other public structures are the fine 


I stone Grbevenor Bridge across the Dee, oonsisthig 
of a single arch of 200 feet span; the Gothic town- 
hall (1869) ; the diocesan tra&ing college, of Tudor 
architecture, erected in 1842; the gener^ post-office^ 
the free library, savings-bank, oom-exchang^ infir- 
mary, music-hall, market -hall, the electric light 
station, and the large railway -station in the Italian 
style. There are a cemetery and three public parks. 
The principal manufactures are boots and shoes, 
paint, shot, lead pipes, whips, thread, and tobacco. 
The port and its access have been improved of late 
years, but the shifting navigation of the Dee will 
never allow it to become of leading consequence. 
Chester returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
(mun. bor.) in 1901, 36,281; (pari, bor.) 46,204. 

CHESTERFIELD, a town of England, in Derby- 
shire, on the Midland Railway, 24 miles N. Derby. 
It has a large market-place and five principal 
streets, and is irregularly but substantially built, 
containing among its public buildings a handsome 
parish church in the Gothic style, with a remark- 
able crooked wooden spire 250 feet high, two other 
Gothic churches, a commodious town -house, guild- 
hall, grammar-school, the Stephenson Memorial 
Hall, the Chesterfield Institute, &o. The principal 
manufactures are ginghams, lace, earthenware, 
leather, &c., but a majority of the working-classes 
are employed in connection with the collieries, iron- 
mines, quarries, and blast-furnaces of the vicinity. 
There are also iron-foundries, corn-mills, and engine- 
works. Mrs. Radcliffe, the celebrated romance- 
writer, was born at Chesterfield, and a branch of 
the Stanhope family takes the title of earl from it. 
Pop. (1891), 22,009; (1901), 27,185. 

CHESTERFIELD, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of, statesman, orator, and author, was bom in 
London on September 22, 1694, and studied at Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge. In 1714-15 he made a tour 
through Europe, and on the accession of George I. 
General Stanhope, his great-uncle, procured him 
the place of gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
Prince of Wales; and the borough of St. German, 
in Cornwall, elected him to Parliament, though he 
had not yet attained the legal age. He soon ac- 
quired distinction as a speaker, which he main- 
tained also in the Upper House after his father's 
death in 1726. In 1728 he was appointed am- 
bassador to Holland, and succeeded in delivering 
Hanover from the calamities of the war by which 
it was threatened. He was afterwards, in 1744, 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and on his 
return in 1746 received the place of secretary of 
state; but in 1748 he retired from public affairs, 
atid devoted the remainder of his life almost en- 
tirely to study and the society of his friends. His 
talents as an author were displayed in several moral, 
critical, and humorous essays, in his parliamentary 
speeches, which were printed at a later period, and 
particularly in a collection of letters to his son, 
which have become famous. To the charms of wit 
and grace he united good sense, a thorough know- 
ledge of the manners, customs, and the political 
condition of Europe, and a polished style. The 
moral tone of his letters, however, is very low. 
One is shocked to hear a father recommending to 
his son grace of manners as the most essential 
quality for a man of the world, and even instigat- 
ing him to licentious irregularities. Another s^es 
of letters addressed to his godson, and published in 
1889, have the effect of showing Ohesterfield in a 
more favourable light. Towards the close of his life 
he suffered from deafness and other bodily infirm- 
ities, which cast a gloom over his last days. He was 
intimate with Pope^ Swift, Bolingbroke, and other 
distinguished writers, and was acquainted with Dr. 
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Johnaon, who called him a wit among lords, and a 
lord among wits, and said of his letters that they 
tanght the morals of a prostitute and the manners 
of a danoing^master. He died March 24, 1773. 

OHESTxfUT, or Spanish Chestnut {CaHanea 
veica, natural order Cupuliferse), a stately tree, having 
spear-shaped and pointed leaves, with tapering serra- 
tures at the edge. The flowers appear in long hang- 
ing spikes or clusters about the month of May; and 
the fruit, which is ripe in September, is enveloped in 
a husk defended by a great number of complicated 
prickles. The tree has long been grown in Britain, 
though not indigenous. Notwithstanding the known 
durability of the oak, there does not appear any well- 
authenticated instance of the age of an oak being 
equal to that of the celebrated chestnut-tree at Tort- 
worth, in Gloucestershire, which was known as a 
boundary mark in the reign of King John. This 
tree is supposed to have been then more than 500 
years old, making its present age about 1200 years, 
'rhe diameter of its trunk is 15 feet, and it still 
continues to bear fruit. Few forest trees are more 
beautiful than the chestnut. It is true that the 
generality of painters prefer the oak for its pictur- 
esque form; yet in the landscapes of Salvator Boss 
and other celebrated masters, chestnut-trees are very 
conspicuous. The nuts are a staple article of food 
to the agricultural classes in Spain and elsewhere. 
The timber of this tree was formerly much in use. 
It was frequently used for the beams and rafters of 
houses. For the heads and staves of casks, the 
wood of the chestnut is considered peculiarly excel- 
lent; and pipes made of it for the conveyance of 
water underground are said to be more durable than 
those made of either elm or oak. For furniture it 
may be stained so as somewhat to resemble maho- 
gany. Hop-poles and poles for espaliers and dead 
fences, made of young chestnut- trees, are preferred 
to most others. 

CHESTNUT, Horse. See Horse-chestnut. 

CHEVAL, A (French), on horseback, astride any 
object. In a military sense, a body of troops is said 
to be d o?ieval of a river, if one wing is stationed on 
the right and the other on the left bank. 

OHEVAUX DE FRISE {Friesland horses, so 
called because first used at the siege of Groningen, 
in that province, in 1658), armed beams of square 
timber or iron used to defend the fronts of camps, 
breaches, &o. They are usually from 15 to 18 feet 
long, and connected by chains, each being perforated 
with small holes to receive rods of wood or iron, 
pointed at their extremities, and when moved in any 
direction affording a sort of hedge of spears. 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a range on the borders of 
England and Scotland, stretching 8.W. to n.e. for 
above 35 miles. Their culminating point, known 
specially as the Cheviot, has a height of 2676 feet; 
Carter Fell, the next in height, is a little more than 
2000 feet high. They are clothed for the most part 
with a close green sward, and are pastured by a cele- 
brated breed of sheep admirably adapted for hilly 
districts, and known in many of the more elevated 
districts of Great Britain. See next article. 

CHEVIOT SHEEP, or Cheviots, a breed of 
sheep of large carcass and valuable fleeoe, which has 
been pastured from time immemorial on the Cheviot 
Hills on the borders of England and Scotland, and 
from its hardiness, inferior only to that of the black- 
faced heath breed, is justly regarded as the most 
valuable mountain sheep of Great Britain. The 
peculiar features of the Cheviots are the absence 
of boms in both sexes, white, though occasionally 
mottled-gray face and legs, an erect, long, and clean 
head, destitute of wool, while both the throat and 
neck are wdl covered, a lively prominent eye, long 


open ears well covered with hair, and altogether a 
fine open rorighUy countenance, with every indica- 
tion of harness. The fleeoe weighs from 3 to 4 lbs., 
and the weight of the carcass varies in ewes from 12 
to 16, and in wethers from 16 to 20 lbs. per quarter. 
The Cheviots, though originally confined to a small 
area, are now spread over all parts of the kingdom, 
and except on the most barren and stony grazings, 
are far more pr ofitable than the heath breed. 

CHEVREtJL, MTOHBL-EuGkNS, a French chemist, 
born at Angers in 1 7 86, died 1 889. He was educated 
in his native town, and when a youth he went to 
Paris, and was employed in the chemical factory of 
Vauquelin. In 1818 ne became professor of physical 
science in the Charlemagne Lyceum; in 1824 he was 
made director of dyeing in the carpet manufactory of 
the Gobelins; and in 1880 succored Vauquelin in 
the chair of chemistry at the Museum of Natural 
History. He was the author of various treatises on 
chemistry and dyeing, and an important work on 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, 
which has been translated into English. He was a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, and the cen- 
tenary of his birth was celebrated in Paris with much 
enthusiasm. 

CHEVRON. See Heraldry. 

CHEVY CHASE, the name of a celebrated bor- 
der ballad which is probably founded on some actual 
encounter which took place between Percy and 
Douglas, although the incidents mentioned in it are 
not historical. It is this ballad that Sir Philip Sydney 
speaks of when he says, in his Defence of Poetry, *1 
never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas that 
I found not my heart moved more than with a trum- 
pet*; and which is made the subject of a critique by 
AddiiBon in Nos. 70 and 74 of the Spectator. On 
account of the similarity of the incidents in this bal- 
lad to those of The Battle of Otterboume, the two 
ballads have often been confounded; but the proba- 
bility is that if any historical event is celebrated at all 
in the ballad of Chevy Chase, it is different from that 
celebrated in The Battle of Otterboume, and that 
the similarity is to be explained by supposing that 
the inoidents were borrowed. 

There are two versions of the ballad bearing the 
name of Chevy Chase, an older one and a more mo- 
dern one. The older version is sometimes called the 
Hunting of the Cheviot, which is its original title. 
It begins thus; — 

*The Fers^ owt of Northoinbarlande. 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 

That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyvlat within dayes thre. 

In the mauger of doughty Dogles, 

And all that ever with him be*. 

Neither the exact age nor the name of the author of 
this version is known. From the fact that it is men- 
tioned in the Complaynt of Scotland, written in 1548, 
where it is called the Huntis of the Chevot, it is 
clear that it was known in Scotland before that time, 
and since James of Scotland is mentioned in the bal- 
lad, it may be inferred that it was not written before 
the reign of Henrv VI., for James I. did not ascend 
the throne of Scotland till two years after Henry VI. 
had become King of England. As for the author, it 
is true that a manuscript of the ballad contained in 
the Ashmolean collection at Oxford is subscribed by 
one Ryohard Sbeale, but it is likely that this Rychard 
Sheale was merely one who had frequently recited 
the ballad, and perhaps the person who committed 
this old version to paper. This is probably the ver- 
sion with which Sir Philip Sydney was i^aainted, 
since be speaks of it as *evil apparelled in the dust 
and oobweb of an uncivil age’. 

The age of the more modem version is no better 
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known than that of the older one, but it in said by 
Dr. Rinibault to be no later than the reign of Gharlee 
II. Thia is the version which forms the subject of 
the critique by Addison in the above-mentioned num- 
bers of the Spectator. The following is the opening 
stanza as given in Percy's Eeliques; — 

* Ood prcMi{)er long our noble king, 

Our livae and lafetye* all; 

A woeful! hunting onoe there did 
In Chevj-Chaoe befall.* 

CKiZY , Antoine L^onabd de, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of the great orientalist, Silvestre 
de Sacy, began his studies in the £oole Polytech- 
nique, and afterwards attended the leotiues of An- 
dran, Caussin, and Silvestre de Sacy, on oriental 
literature. Unassisted, he taught biiuelf Sanskrit, 
and became such a proficient in it that, In 1814, a 
chair of Sanskrit was formed expressly for him in 
the College of France. He died of cholera in 1832. 
Among his productions is a free French translation 
of the Persian poem, Medjnun and Leila. He also 
published Kalidasa’s drama of Sakuntala, in the ori- 
ginal, with a translation accompanied with notes (Paris, 
1680). His wife, the celebrated German authoress, 
WiLHELMiNE Chbistianb Ch6zt, bom at Berlin 
in 1783, received an excellent education, and was 
married in her sixteenth year to a gentleman of the 
name of Hastfer, from whom she separated about a 
year after. Madame de Genlis, who had been ac- 
quainted with her at Berlin, invited her to Paris, 
where she shortly afterwards became the wife of 
Ch4zy, but separating from him as from her former 
husband, she returned to Germany and engaged in 
various literary pursuits. She has acquired consid- 
erable celebrity by her poems and novels, but is per- 
haps best known as the writer of the libretto of 
Weber’s opera of Euryanthe. She died in 1856. 

CHIABIIERA, Gabbiel Lo, a poet, bom at Sa- 
vona, in the Genoese territory, in 1552. Sound in 
mind and body, he lived to a great age, and died at 
Savona in 1637. His poetical genius developed itself , 
late, and he was considerably advanced in years when 
he began to study the poets attentively. He pre- | 
ferred the Greeks, and particularly Pindar, his ad- 
miration for whom inspired him with the desire of i 
imitating him. Thus he created a manner and style j 
which was altogether different from that of the other | 
Italian Ijrric poets, and which procured him the but- I 
name of the Italian Pindar, Equally successful 
were his attempts to imitate Anacreon ; ^ canzonets 
are as easy and elegant as his oanzoni are sublime. 
He is, besides, the author of several epic, dramatic, 
pastond, and other poems. His fame soon spread 
over all Italy. He visited Borne, and resided a oon- 
siderable time at Florence and Gonoa. Wherever 
he went he was loaded with presents and honours. 
His Rime were published between 1586-88. 

CHIANA (anciently ClanU)^ a river and valley, 
Italy, in Tuscany and Umbria. The river formerly 
flowed into the Paglia at Orvieto, after a course of 
about 56 miles through a swampy and unhealthy 
valley. About the middle of the twelfth century 
the stagnant waters of this river took their course 
towards the Amo ; but, in conseouence of important 
works begun in 1551, and completed only in 1823, 
the valley of the Ohiana was drained, and the course 
of the river divided into two portions or distinct 
streams by a wall of partition, formed at Callone 
de Chiusi, 8^ miles 8.S. Chiusi The first, or Pon- 
tifical Chisna, comprises the lower part of ancient 
Chiana, and enters tiie Paglia by ^e left bank at 
Orvieto, alter a course of 81 miles; it is navigable 
during winter. The second, or Tuscui Chiana, forms 
the navigable canal of Maestro della Chiana. which 


begins above the Lake of Chiusi, and enters the Amo 
by the left bank, 7^ miles N.w. Arezzo, after a course 
of about 87 miles. It forms the two small lakes of 
Chiusi and Montepulciano. The draining of the vid- 
ley of Chiana has brought into cultivation about 36 
square miles of the most fertile ground in Tuscany. 

CHIAPAS, one of the states of the republic of 
Mexico, formerly belonging to Guatemala. It has 
an area of about 20,850 square miles, and a pop. 
(1894) of 269,710. It is in many parts mountainous, 
is intersected by several considerable streams, and 
covered with immense forests. In one of these, in 
the N.E., are the remains apparently of a large city, 
extending above 20 miles along a ridge. The valleys 
are fertile, and produce much maize, sugar, cacao, 
cotton, and cochineal. There is also a considerable 
export of logwood, and the horses of the country are 
highly valued. Bock-salt, soda, and sulphur are 
found. The industry of Chiapas is still in its in- 
[ fancy, furnishing scarcely a single article worthy of 
notice; and trade, though not unimportant, is unable 
{ to develop itself from the want of adequate means of 
! transport. The capital of the state, formerly San 
Cristobal, is now Tuxtla; pop. 12,000. 

CHIABI (ancient Clarium), a town, Italy, Lom- 
bardy, province, and 14 miles w. Brescia, ana 6 miles 
E. the river Oglio. It is well built, has several 
churches, two convents, an elemental^ school, an 
hospital, and a public library. It was formerly forti- 
fied, and some of its ancient defences still exist. It 
has manufactures of silk, linen, and cotton, and some 
tanneries. Pop. 5297. 

CHIABI, PiETBO, a prolific writer of comedies 
and novels, bom at Brescia about the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuiy. After having completed his 
studies he entered the order of Jesuits, but soon 
changed the monastic for the secular life, and thus 
becoming free from all official duties, devoted him- 
self solely to letters. He resided at Venice, with 
the title of poet to the Duke of Modena, and in the 
space of ten or twelve years brought more than sixty 
comedies on the stage. Chiari and Gk>ldoni were 
rivals, but the public adjudged the palm to the latter. 
Cbiari’a dramas in verse fill ten volumes; those in 
prose, four. He is not destitute of invention nor of 
art in the management of his subjects, but his works 
are deficient in animation, vigour, and humour. He 
died at Brescia about 1787. 

CHIABOSCUBO (an Italian phrase, meaning 
clear-obacv/rt ; in French, clair~oh»cur)^ in painting, 
is the art of judiciously distributing &e lights and 
shadows in a picture. A composition, however per- 
fect in other respects, becomes a picture only by 
means of the cmarosouro, which gives faithfidness 
to the representation, and therefore is of the highest 
importance for the painter ; at the same time it is 
one of the most diffi^t branches of an artist’s study, 
because of the want of precise rules for its execution. 
Every art has a point where rules fail, and genius 
only can direct. This point in the art of painting is 
the chiaroscuro. The drawing of a piece may be 
perfectly correct, the colouring may be brilliant and 
true, and yet the whole picture remain cold and hard. 
This we &d often the case with the ancient painters 
before Baphael ; and it is one of the great merits of 
this sublime artist, that he left his masters far behind 
him in chiaroscuro, though he is considered not so 
perfect in this branch as Correggio and Titian, who 
were inferior to him in many other respects. The 
mode in which the light and shade are distribu^ on 
any single object is easily shown by lines supposed 
to be drawn from the source of the light which is shed 
over the figure; but chiaroscuro comprehends, be- 
sides this, aerial perspective, and the proportioiia? 
force of oolonrs, by which objects are made to advance 
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or reoedo from the eye, produce a mutaal effect, and 
form a united and bMutiful whole. Chiaro^ro 
requiree great delicacy of conception and akill of 
execution; and excellence in thii branch of art ie to 
be attaint only by the study of nature and of the 
best masters. — Chiaroscuro is also understood in an- 
other sense, paintings in chiaroscuro being such as 
are painted in light and shade and reflexes only, with- 
out any other colour than the local one of the object, 
as representations of sculpture in stone or marble. 
There are some fine pieces of this sort in the Vatican 
at Rome by Polidoro da Caravaggio, and on the ceil- 
ing of the Paris Bourse by Meynier and Abel de 
PinoL 

UHIAVARI, a seaport town, Italy, Piedmont, in 
the province of Genova (Genoa), at the mouth of the 
Sturla, on the Gulf of ]^paUo, 23 miles E. by s. of 
Genoa, with 7000 inhabitants. It has all the appear- 
ance of an old Italian town, consisting of narrow 
streets lined with substantial houses and omn arcades. 
Silks, lace, &&, are manufactured, and fishing is 
carried on, as well as commerce. 

CHIAVENNA, a town, Italy, Lombardy, on the 
Mera, 88 miles n.n.w. Bergamo, in the province of 
Sondrio, with 8000 inhabitants. It stands in a valley 
in the midst of magnificent scenery on the road to 
the Spltigen, and at the junction of two passes 
through the Alps, and has an important transit trade. 

CHICA, the name of a red colouring matter which 
the Indians on the upper parts of the Orinoco and 
the Bio Negro prepare from the leaves of a plant 
native to that region called Bignonia Chica, and with 
which they paint their skin, in order to be better able 
to resist the rays of the sun. It is of a beautiful 
vermilion colour, and, although of a resinous nature, 
is not liable to become liquid under the influence 
of heat. It is soluble in adcohol, and stains cotton 
orange-yellow. 

CHICA, the name of a kind of beer made from 
maize, which is in general use in Chile, Peru, and 
elsewhere in the mountainous regions of South Amer- 
ica, and which was the national drink of the natives 
long before the appearance of the Spaniards in South 
America. The most ordinary method of preparing 
it is to steep the grains of maize until they begin to 
grow, when they are exposed to dry in the sun. The 
malt thus prepared is then ground, mixed with warm 
water, and left to ferment. The beer, when ready, 
has a dark-yellow colour, and a pleasant and some- 
what bitter and sour taste. It is consumed by the In- 
dians in great quantities. In the valleys of the north 
it is prepared by certain Indian tribes in a way which 
scarcely recommends itself so much to European 
tastes. By them the malt, instead of being ground, 
is chewed, and then mixed with warm water and 
some other things, and allowed to ferment as before. 
In a short time the beer is ready. When it has been 
buried for some time in the ei^h in pitchers it has 
a violently intoxicating effect. This kind of chica is 
called chica niascada, and is said to be much pre- 
ferred by good judges to the ordinary sort. Pito and 
po$o are other names given to chica. 

CHICAGO, a city of the United States, in Illinois, 
situated on the sout^-west shore of Lake Michigan, 
and on both sides of Chicago River. It is about 21 ^ 
miles long by 10^ broad at its utmost extent, its area 
being fully 180 square miles; and it has a river 
frontage of 41 miles and a lake frontage of 21. The 
Chicago River and its two branches separate the | 
main portion of the city into three unequal divisions, 
known as the North Side, South Side, and West side, 
which are oonneoted by about 85 lodges and two 
tunnels. The site, which was at one time wet and 
swampy, has been artificially elevated about 8 or 10 
feet. The streets are wide, and are laid out at right 


angles, and many of them adorned by rows of forest 
trees. Some of the finest streets in America are now 
to be seen in Chicago, and one of the features of the 
city is the enormous height of many of the buildings. 
There is an extensive series of parks, several of them 
on the lake shore, and many of them connected by 
wide and splendid boulevards. Jackson Park on the 
lake shore is the site of the great exhibition of 1898. 
Among the most noteworthy buildings are the new 
board of trade building, the court-house and city 
hall, the custom house and post-office, the art insti- 
tute, the Dearborn Ol)8ervatory, the Auditorium, 
comprising a theatre and opera-house, a hotel, Ac., 
many of the churches and business premises, Ac. 
The public libraries are among the largest in the 
States, and in 1891 the educational system included 
over 200 schools, besides medical, theological, and other 
colleges, and the new and richly endowed Chicago 
University. To supply the city with abundance of 
good water a tunnel was constructed between 1864 
and 1866, which extends for 2 miles under Lake 
Michigan, and another similar tunnel 4 miles long 
was finished in 1888. The sewage of the city is not 
allowed to enter the lake, but is conveyed inland by 
a partly artificial channel to the river Illinois, and 
thus to the Mississippi. The city derives its impor- 
tance from its position on the great lake system of 
North America, and as the centre of a net-work of 
railways. Chicago is the largest pork-packing depdt, 
live stock, timber, and grain market in the world. 
I'he first ship that cast anchor at Chicago arrived in 
1834. In 1896 the tonnage which entered was 
6,481,115 tons, and 6,691,208 tons cleared. There 
is now direct communication by sea with Liverpool 
by way of Lakes Michigan, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario, and the river St. Lawrence. The foreign ex- 
ports are chiefly wheat, flour, Indian corn, meat, 
cheese. The foreign merchandise imported directly 
had a value of £2,941,750 in 1899. The granaries 
or elevators of Chicago are immense structures, be- 
ing capable of containing 80,000,000 bushels of grain. 
I'he grain is raised to the higher stories by ma- 
chinery. The Great Union Stock Yards for cattle, 
pigs, Ac., cover 845 acres. The number of live hogs 
brought to Chicago in 1891 was 8,600,000, of cattle 
8,250,000, of sheep 2,158,000. llie chief industries 
include the packing and canning of pork and beef, 
the production of articles in iron, steel, brass, and 
other metals, of agricultural implements or other 
articles partly or wholly in wood, textile manufac- 
tories, tobacco and cigar works, chemical works, 
tanneries, printing and publishing, Ac. Before 1831 
Chicago was a mere trading-station. Its charter is 
dated March 4, 1837, its population then being 4170. 
The * Queen of the Lakes’ advanced with wonderful 
rapidity, and soon appeared destined to be the largest 
and most important commercial city west of New 
York. In 1871, however, a fire, unexampled in 
American annals, broke out on Oct. 8, and in thirty- 
six hours swept away 12,000 houses, including 
the entire northern and business sections of the city, 
and was only stopped in its progress southward by the 
blowing down of houses and a heavy fall of rain. By 
this calamity about 100,000 persons were rendered 
homeless and destitute, the loss of property being 
estimated at $200,000,000. But, thanks partly to 
the aid which streamed in from all quarters, partly 
to the energy of the inhabitants, and partly to^ its 
favourable situation, Chicago in a very short time 
recovered from this great disaster, and advanced 
with greater rapidity than before. According to the 
census returns the pop. in 1860 was 109,420; in 1870, 
298,977; in 1880, 603,186 ; while in 1900 it was no 
less than 1,698,000. A very considerable proportion 
of the population consists of emigrants from Germany. 
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CHIOHEN, or Chiohbn-Itza, an ancient rained 
city of Yucatan, America, about 85 miles w. Valla- 
dolid. Its ruins are very magnificent, and have both 
a greater appearance of antiquity and are in better 
preservation than most of the other ruined cities of 
the same province, which has acquired so much in- 
terest from its remains of an unknown people in a 
higher state of civilization. 

CHICHESTER, a municipal (and formerly a 
pari.) borough and episcopal city of England, near 
the south-west comer of the county of Sussex. It is 
well-built and has wide streets. Its old wall, still 
in good preservation and lined with lofty elms, gives 
it a very picturesque api^arance. Its principal edi- 
fice is the cathedral, an ancient (lothic struoture, 
with one of the most graceful spires in England, and 
containing among many monuments one of the poet 
Collins, who was born and died here The fine old 
octagonal market-cross should also be mentioned. 
The com trade is extensive, and there are large 
cattle-markets. There is a harbour 2 miles distant, 
on an inlet of the English Channel. Chichester 
now gives name to a pari, div. Pop, in 1881, 81 14; 
in 1891, 7842; in 1901 (boundaries extended), 12,241. 

CHICK WEED {SidZana media) ^ an annual plant 
abounding everywhere in ill-cultivated or neglected 
places. It is botanically related to the corn-cockle 
or Agroitemma^ belonging, like it, to the natural 
order of the Caryophyllaceie. Among these the 
genus Stellaria is readily known — first, by its calyx, 
consisting of five se])arate sepals; secondly, by its 
petals being slit nearly to the base; and thirdly, by 
having ten stamens (five to seven of which are, how- 
ever, rudimentary in the common chickweed), three 
stigmas, and a capsule which splits when ripe into 
six teeth or valves. Common chickweed differs from 
other wild species of the same genus in having pros- 
trate stems, with a line of hairs passing down one 
side only, and ovate leaves. 

CHICLANA, a town, Spain, Andalusia, 12 miles I 
8.E. Cadiz. It stands in a plain on both sides of the 
Lirio, and about a mile n.b. of Barrosa, famous for | 
the defeat of the French under Marshal Victor by 
the British under General Graham in 1811. It con- 
sists of well-built houses of hewn stone, white as 
snow, and generally inclosed by gardens. The prin- 
cipal buildings are a magnificent hospital, two parish 
churches, and a large and well-decorated theatre. 
The manufactures consist of linen, starch, earthen- 
ware, and other articles ; and there is a considerable 
trade in corn, wine, and fruit. The baths of Chio- 
lana, which have a temperature of 60”, and are said 
to he very efficacious in cutaneous affections, are 
much frequented. Fop. (1887), 12,848. 

CHICORY (Oieliorium), a genus of composite 
plants, including the two important species of C, 
rndivia (endive) and (7. Jntyhm (chicory <»r succory). 
*rhe former, a native of the East Indies, has become 
a common garden plant, and though somewhat tender, 
is easily grown, and for household purposes in winter 
is most useful. It is known under two sorts— the 
tmrUd and the Batavian^ both forming well-known 
salads by the blanching of their leaves. The curled 
has beautifully crimped and curled leaves, which are 
tender and much esteemed; the Batavian has leaves 
which are nearly flat, and, being more hardy and 
better flavoured, is so much used, particularly by the 
French, who call it soaroUe^ that it forms the prin- 
cipal part of the winter salads used in Paris. The 
0, Intybu8 or ehieory^ a common perennial plant, has 
a deeply-furrowed, branched, and hairy stem, from 
2 to 8 feet high, from the lower part of which milky 
leaves rise. The flowers are intensely blue, and 
generally grow in doable heads. The leaves are 
sometimes blanched, to be used as salad, in the same 


way as C» endivia; and in their natoral state are 
greedily devoured by cattle. But the most important 
part of the plant is its long, fleshy, and milky root, 
now extensively used, both on the Continent and in 
Great Britain, for mixing with coffee. For this pur- 
pose it is grown to some extent in Yorkshire, lin- 
oolnshire, and Suffolk, and largely imported, par- 
ticularly from Hamburg. In preparing the roots 
for use they are cut into small pieces, kiln -dried, 
roasted, and ground. When thus reduced to powder 
chicory strongly resembles coffee, but it is finer in the 
grain, lighter in the colour, and adheres more to the 
fingers. Its presence among coffee may easily be 
detected by patting a spoonful of the mixture into a 
glass of clear cold water, when the coffee will float 
on the surface, and the chicory separate and discolour 
the water as it subsides. The mixture of chicory 
with coffee has been recommended on the ground 
that it counteracts the astringent properties of the 
latter, deepens its colour, so as to give it more body, 
and improves its aroma. It is produced at a much 
cheaper rate than coffee, and ought to be sold at 
a much lower price. Various legal enactments have 
been passed in Britain with regard to the selling of 
coffee mixed with chicory, but by a treasury minute, 
issued 25th February, 1853, the mixture of chicory 
with coffee is permitted on the condition that each 
parcel sold bears a label entitled * Mixture of Coffee 
and Chicory 

CHIEF, in heraldry. See Hbbaldbt. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE OF ENGLAND, or more 
fully Lord Chikf-jubtiob of England, the presid- 
ing judge in the Queen's Bench division of the High 
Court of Justice, and, in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, president of the High Court, and also, 
ex officio, one of the judges of the Court of Appeal. 
See Sdpremb Court of Judicature. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE of the COMMON PLEAS, 
previous to 1881 the presiding judge in the Common 
Pleas division of the High Court of Justice. The 
office is now merged in that of the Chief-justioe of 
England. 

CHIEM-SEE, a lake in south-east Bavaria^ circle 
Isor, district Trostberg, 48 miles b.b. Munich; greatest 
length, 10 miles; greatest breadth, 9 miles; area, 74 
square miles; depth, about 480 feet. It is of an 
irregular shape, very much indented, and contains 
three pretty islands — ^Krautinsel, Herrenworth, and 
Frauenworth. Each of the last two had at one time 
a convent. It discharges itself at its north extremity 
by the Alz. 

CHIERI (ancient Carta Pclentia), a town, King- 
dom of Italy, on the side of a hill; in the province 
of Turin, 8 miles b.b.e. of the town of Turin, with 
10,000 inhabitants. It is walled and well built, 
contains the largest Gothic church in Piedmont, with 
a very ancient baptistery; and at a very early period 
became celebrated for its manufactures of fustian, 
which are still flourishing. Here the Spaniards were 
defeated by the French in 1639. 

CHIETI (ancient Teate Marrueinorufa), a town, 
South Italy, capital of province of same name, on a hill 
near the right bank of the Pescara. It was anciently 
one of the largest and most important towns in this 
part of Italy, and was possessed for some centuries 
by Greeks, from whom it passed successively to the 
Romans, Ix>mbard8, Franks, and Normans. In 1802 
it was taken by the French troops. The modem 
town, which is well built and adorned with several 
handsome edifices, is the see of an archbishop and 
the seat of a superior civil and criminal court, and 
has manufactures of woollens, and a trade in silk, 
wine, wheat, and oiL Pop. (1881), 12,278. 

CHIGNON, a French word properly signifying 
the nape of the neck, now need in Engli^ and other 
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languages as the designatitm of a mode of dressing 
the hair which has been at different times adopted 
by ladies, according to which the hair is collected 
into a ball behind, which rests upon the nape of the 
neck. This style was veiy common in the eighteenth 
century, and more recently the fashion was reintro- 
duced at Paris, and spread into England, Germany, 
and elsewhere. 

CHIHUAHUA, estate of the Kepublic of Mexico, 
bounded N. by the United States, n.e. by the Rio 
Grande del Norte, E. by Coahuila, s. by Durango, and 
w. by Cinaloa and Sonora; area, 88,746 square miles. 
It is traversed by the Sierra Modre, and its most 
important river is the Conohos, one of the affluents 
of the Rio Grande del Norte. Many of the valleys 
are very fruitful; vines and cotton flourish in many 
localities. The greater part of the state, however, 
consists of elevated plains, for the most part destitute 
of trees, but affording abundant pasture. The climate 
is very healthy, and the mineral wealth of the state 
is great. The silver-mines are particularly rich and. 
abundant. The northern parts are occupied by the 
Apache Indians, who inhabit the districts adjacent 
to the Rio del Norte, and long carried on a series of 
ceaseless hostilities against the Chihuahuans. The 
trade is increasing, having been encouraged by the 
construction of the railway that enters the state 
from the north and runs south to the capital of the 
republic. Pop. (1894), 816,680. 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of the 
state of same name, on a small tributary of the Conchos 
and on the railway to Mexico (see above), 810 miles 
N. by w. Durango. The houses are generally well 
built, and the streets regular. It contains a cathedral 
and an unfinished convent, begun by the Jesuits in 
1767, prior to their expulsion from the country, and 
now converted into a state prison. The city is sup- 
plied with water by an a^iueduct support^ by a 
number of stupendous arches, and communicating 
with the small river Chihuahua, whence it empties 
itself into a large stone cistern in the public square. 
The city is surrounded by silver mines, and contains 
many furnaces for smelting the ores. Here also is a 
mint, which is always rented by some trading-house. 
Chihuahua is an important entrepot for the trade 
passing between the trading towns on the Rio Grande 
and those on the Gulf of California. In the eighteenth 
century, when the yield of the silver mines was very 
large, the population is said to have been more than 
60,000; the present population is about 26,000. 

CHILAW, a town on the west coast of Ceylon, 
near the mouth of the Dederoo-oya 45 miles N. % w. 
Colombo. Its proximity to the pearl-fishery gave it 
an interest which it did not otherwise possess, and 
made it repeatedly the object of a keen contest. 
The Tamils wreath it from the Singhalese in the 
fourteenth century, and it afterwards passed succes- 
sively to the Moors, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
From the last it was taken by the British in 1796. 
In the forest to the east of Chilaw, within a radius | 
of 20 or 30 miles, are contained the ruins of a number 
of ancient cities. The road leading from Chilaw 
southward to Negombo passes through almost con- 
tinuous cocoa-nut plantations. Pop. 6000. 

CHILBLAINS are painful inflammatoir swell- 
ings, of a deep purple or leaden colour, to which the 
fingers, toee, heels, and other extreme parts of the 
body are subject on being exposed to a severe degree 
of cold. The pain is not constant, but rather pungent 
and shooting at particular times, and an insupportable 
itching attends it. In some instances the skin re- 
main entire, but in others it breaks and discharges 
a thin fluid. When the degree of cold has been very 
great, the parts affected are apt to mortify and slougn 
off, leaving a foul iU-oonditioned uloer b^ind. Chil- | 


dren and old people are more apt to be troubled with 
chilblains than persons of middle age, and such as 
are of a scrofulous habit are remarked to suffer 
severely from them. 

CHILDBIRTH. See Birth. 

CHILDEBEHT, the name of three kings of the 
Merovingian dynasty, France. The first of this 
name was the third son of Clovis, and bom about 
A.D. 496. On his father’s death in 611 he succeeded 
to the kingdom of Paris as his share of the paternal 
dominions. His brother, Clodomir, king of Orleans, 
having fallen in an expedition against Sigismund, 
king of Burgundy, Childebert and his brother Clo- 
toire, king of Soissons, determined to seize and divide 
his dominions, to the exclusion of the sons of Clo- 
domir. The latter, mere boys — the eldest being only 
ten years of age — were then living under the care of 
their grandmother Clotilde, who cherished for them 
the utmost affection. Deceived by her two sons, 
Childebert and Clotaire, who represented that they 
intended placing them forthwith on the throne, Clo- 
tilde delivered up the two eldest boys to their uncles, 
by whom they were consigned to close custody. A 
messenger was thereupon despatched to Clotilde, 
bearing a sword and a pair of scissors, and demand- 
ing her choice whether her grandsons should have 
their hair cut and live, or be at once slaughtered. 
The wearing of long hair was then the exclusive pri- 
vilege of royalty. Clotilde, indignant at the decep- 
tion which had been practised on her, imprudently 
replied that she would rather see them dead than de- 
prived of their kingly insignia. This answer being 
reported to the brothers, Clotaire seized his elder 
nephew and savagely stabbed him. The younger fell 
at Childebert's knees and begged for mercy, which 
the latter at first seemed willing to grant him, but 
urged by his brother’s importunities, tossed the little 
supplicant over to Clotaire, who ruthlessly plunged 
his dagger in bis side. A general massacre then en- 
sued of the governors and servants of the young 
princes, and Childebert and Clotaire divided between 
themselves their dominions. A third son of Clodomir, 
Clodoald, escaped the fate of his brothers by the 
bravery of some faithful warriors, and secured his 
safety by becoming a priest. Such is the account of 
Childebert and his crimes given by Gregory of Tours. 
He and Clotaire did not long remain in harmony 
after their iniquitous procedure, and shortly after- 
wards broke out into a violent quarreL Childebert 
thereupon laid waste the territories of Clotaire, and 
excited his son Chramme to rebel against his father. 
His own career, however, was now approaching its 
termination, and he died at Paris in 568. As he left 
no male issue, bis dominions passed to Clotaire, who 
became thus sole king of the Franks. — ^The second 
and third kings of the Merovingian race, who bore 
the name of Childebert, belong to the latter part of 
the d 3 ma 8 ty, the members of which, from their inca- 
pacity, received the appellation of rois fairUanUt or 
duggwrd kingt . — Childebert IL was the son of Sige- 
bert and Brunehaut, and bom about 670. On the 
death of his father in 676, he was proclaimed king of 
Anstrasia, and subsequently, by the death of his uncle 
Gontran, succeeded to the kingdoms of Burgundy, Or- 
leans, and part of that of Paris. He died from the 
effects of poison in 696, leaving two sons, Thierry 
and Theodebert. — Childebert III., suraamed Ou 
Ju8ty son of Thierry I., king of the Franks, was bom 
about 683, and proclaimed king in 696, on the death 
of bis brother, Clovis III. His kingship, however, 
was merely nominal, the true sovereign being Pepin 
le Gros or d’Hdristal, who, under the title of Mayor 
of the Palace, exercised the real authority. Childe- 
bert died in 711. leaving a son, Dagobert, who suc- 
ceeded him in the title of kin^ 
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OHILDEBMAS DAY, » feitlTal celebrated by 
the Church of Rome on the 28th of December, in 
commemoration of the maiaacre of the Innooenti. 

CHILL or Chile, a oountir of South America, 
bounded on the N. by Peru (till recently by Bolivia), 
K. the Andes, separating it from the Argentine Re- 
public and Bolivia, w. and s. the PaciEc Ocean; 
stretching from lat 18" B. to 66** B.; and from Ion. 88* 
to 70® w.; length, N. to b., 2600 mUes; breadth, from 
28 to 150 miles. Besides the long and narrow main- 
land, it includes the islands of Chilod, Wellington, 
Santa Inez, &o. The area has been recently extended 
by accmions of territory. By a treaty with the 
Argentine Republic in 1881 Chili obtained possession 
of a small strip on the west coast of Patagonia and 
Magellan Straits, and the western part of Tierra del 
Fuego; and the Chilians have also annexed the sea- 
board of Bolivia and a part of Peru. It was 
officially estimated in 1893 that the total area then 
amounted to 293,970 sq. miles, and the pop. (includ- 
ing Indians) to 3,365,221. The chief towns are 
Santiago (the capital), and Valparaiso. The rivers 
are numerous, but small, and have generally rapid 
currents; the principal are the Biobio, the Copiapd, 
the Hnasco, and the Chuapa, or Illapel. Chili pre- 
sents a plain, rising in elevation as it recedes from 
the coast and approaches the Andes, by the numerous 
rivers flowing from which it is fertilized and beauti- 
fied. The portion of it lying between the foot of 
the Andes and the Pacific Ocean is divided into two 
equal parts, the maritime and midland. The mari- 
time part is intersected by three ridges of mountains, 
running parallel with the Andes, between which are 
numerous well-watered valleys. The midland coun- 
try is generally level, of great fertility, and enjoying 
a delightful climate. In the great chain of the An- 
des some of the summits in Chili, or on its eastern 
frontier, rise to the height of more than 20,000 feet. 
In the Chilian part of the same cliain there are 
many volcanoes, which are either still active 4)r 
said to have been active within historical times. 
The climate of Chili is remarkably salubrious, and 
the weather generally serene. In the northern pro- 
vinces it rarely rains — in some parts never — but dews 
are abundant; in the central part rain often contin- 
ues three or four days in succession, followed by fif- 
teen or twenty days of fair weather; in the southern 
provinces rains are much more abundant, and often 
continue nine or ten days without cessation. The 
hottest months in the year are January and Febru- 
ary. Snow falls abundantly on the Andes, but is 
never seen on the coast. Earthquakes are common. 
Among the most disastrous that have taken place in 
recent times is that of Nov. 19, 1822, by which Val- 
paraiso, Tuillota, Casa Blanca, and Limaohi were 
destroyed. Another very violent one took place on 
the 20th of February, 1835, by which Concepcion 
and Talcahuano were destroyed. 

Silver, copper, nitre, lead, and iron are found in 
Chili; but the last two, though abounding, are little 
sought after. Nitre, silver, and copper are the most 
important minerals. Nitre now forms the most valu- 


able export of the country, and the nitrate fields 
have been largely developed by British capital. They 
are situated in the provinces formerly belonging to 
Boli via and Peru. The copper mines are most numerous 
in the northern portion, especially in the province of 
Atacama. Zinc, antimony, manganese, arsenic, tin, 
sulphur, alum, and salt are also plentiful. Coal has 
been found in the province of Concepcion, and is 
wrought to some extent at Lota, Coronel, and Col- 
chura. Though possessing many fertile trt^ts the 
greater portion of Chili is incapable of cultivation, 
bein^i^ed and mountainous, especially towards the 
N. The southern provinces present a different ap- 


pearance. Here a profuse vegetation prevails; dense 
foreets are spread over the li^ and the sides of the 
Andes are covered with herbaceous plants and flowers 
of the richest and most beautiful hues. A character- 
istic forest tree is the araucaria. In some of the 
northern districts maize is cultivated, and potatoes 
also are grown in large quantities. In the southern 
districts wheat and barley are the chief agricultural 
products, and the former is a considerable article of 
export. Fruits are abundant in their season — apples, 
pears, apricots, nectarines, plums, peaches, chei^es, 
fig^ grapes, oranges, limes, water-melons, and gourds. 
Chili is remarkably free from the larger and fiercer 
animals, as also from noxious insects and reptiles. 
The animals common to the continent, however, are 
found here, including the guanaco, a species of the 
llama, the cougar or puma, the jaguar, monkeys, Ac. 
The feathered race include the great condor, vultures, 
pelicans, parrots, and parroquets. Cattle are raised 
in great numbers, and from 4000 to 20,000 are some- 
cimes kept on one farm. The horses are strong, 
hardy, and capable of performing long journeys with 
very little sustenance; and the mules and asses are 
also excellent. Sheep, goats, and hogs abound, but 
are of indifferent quality. The principal manufac- 
tures are earthenware, textile goods, cordage, soap, 
copper-wares, leather, brandy, sugar, &c. The com- 
merce of the country has greatly increased in recent 
times. The total annual value of the exports to all 
countries, and of the imports from all countries, have 
averaged each from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000 in 
recent years. The chief exports are nitre, wheat, 
iodine, copper, and silver. Latterly the value of the 
nitre exported has been more than double that of 
all the other exports combined. By far the ^freater 
part of the foreign trade is with Great Britain, the 
principal articles of export to which are nitre, cop- 
per, wheat and barley, silver-ore, tin and tin-ore, and 
wool Iodine, unrefined sugar, skins and furs, are also 
exported to Great Britain in considerable quantities. 
In the period 1894-98 the exports from Chili into 
the United Kingdom varied between £3,711,514 and 
£3,191,683 per annum. Cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures are the principal articles of British produce 
imported ; others consist of coals, metals (especially 
iron), machinery, implements and tools, apparel and 
haberdashery. In 1894-98 the imports from Britain 
varied between £3,454,332 and £1,855,771. The 
chief ports are Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Iquique, 
Pisagua, Coquimbo, Antofagasta, Coronel, and Val- 
divia, all of which are open to trans- Atlantic trade. 
Chili possesses a small commercial navy of her own, 
the number of vessels being about 160, and the 
gross tonnage fully 80,000 tons. The total length of 
Chilian railways open for traffic is now about 2580 
miles, of which 1200 miles belong to the state. The 
chief railways are those from Santiago to Curicd, 
from Santiago to Valparaiso, and from Talcahuano 
to Chilian. All the lines now constructing will also 
ultimately become the state property. The telegraph 
and telephone systems are fairl,>r well developed. 

Chili 18 a republic, and is considered the best regu- 
lated in South America. Its constitution dates from 
1833. It is under a president elected for five years, 
and a council of state, together forming the executive 
power. The legislature is composed of a senate, con- 
sisting of thirty- two members, elected for six years; 
and a bouse of deputies, consisting of a member for 
each 30,000 inhabitants, elected for three years. For- 
eigners require ten years* residence to obtain citi- 
zenship, if nnmarried; six years, if married; three 
years, if married to CMlian women. The council of 
state, which is appointed by the pi^dent, consists 
the ministers, together with two judges, one ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, one general or admiral, and five 
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other members. The enimal revenae niaally amotints 
to between £6,000,000 and£7,000,000, and is generally 
in excess of the expenditure. The total debt, home 
and forei^ amounts to about £24,000,000, the 
foreign d^t being over £17,000,000. The regular 
army (by the law of 1897) must not exceed 9000 
men, including infantry, cavalry, and artillery. There 
is also the national guard, which numbers above 50,000 
men. There is a small navy of modem type. 

The Chilians are mostly of Spanish or Indian 
descent. They possess a considerable amount of 
energy and enterprise, and form an honourable excep- 
tion to the indolence which generally characterizes 
the Spanish-Amerioans. Education is gratuitously 
provided by the state, and the extension of its benefits 
has been of late one of the constant aims of the gov- 
ernment. Many primary, secondary, and special 
schools have been established. All the provinces 
possess lyoeums that would not disgrace the large 
cities of Europe. There is a university in the capit^. 
The Roman Catholic is the established religion of 
Chili, and the church is very rich. The members 
of other denominations are allowed full religious 
liberty. 

The part of Chili lying a. of the river Biobio 
(in lat. 86° 44' a.) is inhabited chiefly by Indians. 
The Araucanians, a warlike tribe inhabiting the 
region between the rivers Biobio and Valdivia, 
for many years maintained their independence, 
but at last, in 1882, they came to terms with the 
Chilian government, which now possesses the whole 
territory. To each family of Araucanians was left 
as muoh land as they could make use of. A line of 
forts here controls the passes of the Andes. 

Chili originally belonged to the Incas of Peru, 
from whom it was wrested by Pizarro, who, in 1535, 
sent Almagro to invade the country, he himself hav- 
ing previously conquered Peru. Almagro carried all 
before him till he encountered the warlike tribes of 
the south, who arrested his progress. He was suc- 
ceeded by Valdivia, who completed the subjugation 
of the county, with exception of Araucania. From 
this period Chili continued a colony of Spain till 
1810, when a revolution commenced, which termin- 
ated in 1817 in the independence of the country. 
Several internal commotions have since occurred, 
particularly in 1850, when some violent proceedings 
took place on the part of the government opposition, 
but nothing very serious resulted from them. An 
attempted rising made in April 20, 1851, by Colonel 
Urriola in Santiago, was speedily suppressed by the 
president and ministers. A quarrel with Spain in 
1864 led to the blockade of the coast by the Spanish 
fleet and the bombardment of Valparaiso in 1866, 
which was followed by that of Callao, the Peruvians 
having joined the Chilians. This was practically the 
end of the war, though hostilities were not formally 
closed till several years later. In 1879 a war broke 
out between Chili and Bolivia and Peru regarding 
the rights of Chili in the mineral district of Atacama, 
and after lasting several years ended in the success 
of Chill In 1891 a civil war took place through the 
determination of President Balmaceda to act as dic- 
tator, but his overthrow and suicide put an end to 
this trouble. In 1898, on the failure of negotiations, 
the question of the boundary between Chili and the 
Argentine Republic was submitted to the arbitration 
of Great Britain. 

CHILI SALTPETRE, or Cubic Nitbk, is nitrate 
of sodium, which, however, is not really cubic, but 
crystallizes in very obtuse-angled rhombohedra. It 
is found in beds in the rainless district of Tarapaca, 
in Chili, where it occurs sometimes of great purity, 
but is g^erally mixed with other salts, one of which 
is iodate of sodium and with sand and clay. From 
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the mines it is brought down by rail to the coast, 
and it is there transferred to ships, originaUy by 
means of rafts formed of inflated skins. The name 
of Chili saltpetre is a blunder. When tiie first cargo 
was brought to Liverpool, about 1880, its character 
was not known, and as it could not find a purchaser 
it was finally thrown overboard. The next cargo 
went to France, where its value was recognized, and 
ultimately quantities were brought to England. The 
demand for it has gone on steadily increasing, and 
large quantities have for years been imported into 
Great Britain. It is used either in mixed artificial 
manures or alone as a dressing for grass, the bulk of 
which it is said to increase. It was anticipated that 
it might be used for making gunpowder, but the 
deliquescence of the salt has been found an insur- 
mountable difficulty. It is, however, transformed 
into nitre by double decomposition with chloride of 
potassium, and large quantities are imported into 
Stassfurt, in Germany, for this purpose. It is, besides, 
substituted, whenever practicable, for nitrate of potas- 
sium as a source of nitrio acid. The sole drawback 
to its general use for this purpose is the presence of 
chlorides, which, giving off hydrochloric acid, render 
the nitrio acid impure. Of late the industry at Tara- 
paoa has been greatly developed. The crude salt is 
subjected to purification, iodine is obtained from the 
mother liquors, and railways have been laid to carry 
the products to the coast. 

CHILLAN, a town of Chili, capital of the province 
]Si'uble,inanangle between the Chilian and 5^uble, 180 
miles s. by w. Santiago, with which it is connected by 
rail. It consists of an ancient and a modern portion, 
the former built by the Spanish conquerors, who made 
it a place of some strength, in which the early settlers 
often found an asylum when hard pressed by the 
Araucanians. The old town was founded in 1579, 
and destroyed by an eartlKjuake in 1835. The new 
town was built shortly after the latter date. Pop. 
about 29,000. 

CHILLIANWALLA, a village of the Punjab, 
about 5 miles from the left bank of the Jhelum, 85 
miles north-west of Lahore, famous for a well-con- 
tested battle fought in its vicinity in 1849 between 
the British under Lord Gough and the Sikhs, in which 
the former, though they remained masters of the 
field, lost 2269 men. A second battle fought about 
six weeks after, at Gujerat, nearly annihilated the 
Sikh force. 

CHILLICOTHE, a town of the United States, 
capital of Ross county, Ohio, on the west bank of 
the Scioto, 45 miles in a straight line, and 70 accord- 
ing to the windings, from its mouth. It is pleasantly 
situated on the borders of an elevated, extensive, and 
fertile plain, regularly laid out, the streets crossing 
each other at right angles, and is a flourishing town. 
In the vicinity of the town there are many mills. 
Pop. in 1890, 11,288. 

CHILLING WORTH, William, an eminent Eng- 
lish divine and writer on controversial theology. He 
was bom at Oxford in 1602, and received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, in the university of that city. 
He did not confine his academical studies to divinity, 
but also distinguished himself as a mathematician, 
and cultivated poetry. Metaphysics and religious 
casuistry, however, impear to have been his favourite 
pursuits; and Lord Clarendon, who was particularly 
Intimate with him, celebrates his rare talents as a 
disputant, and says he had ‘contracted such an irre- 
solution and habit of doubting that by degrees he 
grew confident of nothing *. This sceptical disposi- 
tion laid him open to the arguments of a Jesuit, who 
persuaded him that the Church of Rome, in esta.bli8h- 
ing the authority of the pope as an infallible judg^ 
afforded toe only means for ascertaining the true re- 
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UgioiL He WM oonyinoed by this wmsmiing, end con- 
verted but subsequently osme to the oondusion that 
he had acted erroneously, and wrote several ^eoes to 
iustify his second conversion, especially The Beligion 
of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, first published 
in 1688. Some scruples of oonsdence relative to 
signing the thirty-nine articles prevented him for a 
time »om obtaining church preferment His scru- 
ples, however, were so far overcome that he made 
the subscription in the usual form, and was promoted 
to the chancellorship of Salisbury, with the prebend 
of Brixworth annexed, in July, 1688. On the civil 
war taking place ChUlingwor^ joined the king’s 
party, and employed his pen in a treatise, Of the Un- 
lawfulness of Resisting the Lawful Prince, although 
most Impious, Tyrannical, and Idolatrous. This tract 
was not, however, committed to the press. He did 
not oon^e himself to literary efforts in support of 
the royal cause. He was present at the siege of 
Gloucester in 1643, and his classical reading sug- 
gested to him an imitation of some Roman machine 
for the attack of fortified places ; but the approach 
of the parliamentary army prevented the trial of it 
against the walls of Gloucester. Not long after he 
retired to Arundel Castle in an ill state of health, 
and was made a prisoner on the surrender of that 
fortress to Sir William Waller. Being removed at 
his own request to Chichester, he died in the epis- 
copal palace in January, 1644. Chillingworth pub- 
lished sermons and other theological works, of which 
the best edition is that of Dr. Birch, 1742, folio. 

CHILLON, a castle, Switerzland, on the Lake of 
Geneva, 6^ miles B.E. of Vevay, once an important 
stronghold of the counts and dukes of Savoy, and 
the prison-house of Francis Bonivard, prior of St 
Victor, Geneva, from 1530 to 1536. It stands on a 
rook rising 22 yards from the shore of the lake, and 
is reached by a bridge. It probably dates from the 
ninth century. Bonivard was confined in it by the 
Duke of Savoy because he had assisted the republic 
of Geneva, with which the duke was at enmity. 
Byron’s poem, the Prisoner of Chillon, founded on 
this incident, has lent it an interest it would not 
otherwise have possessed. 

CHIL0£, a province and island in the Republic 
of Chili. The province comprehends the island of 
Ohilo^, together with the small islands surrounding 
it, the Conchos Archipelago, the Guaytecas, or Huay- 
tecas Archipelago, and that portion of the mainland 
lying to the south of the province of Llanquihud, as 
far as the colony of Magallanes. The island of 
Chilo^ is the largest of the islands belonging to the 
province. It is for the most part covered with dense 
forests, but large tracts of it are still unexplored. In 
length it is alwut 120 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 15 to about 40 miles. The chief town is San 
Carlos, or Ancud, which lies on the northern coast 
at the western entrance of the Straits of Chacao. 
Its harbour is safe, and unites all the advantages 
which sailors can desire off the stormy coast of Chili 
The exports consist chiefly of timber from the forests 
of the island and the maizilaud. The trees of which 
the forests are composed are chiefly a bastard cedar, 
of great durability, and well adapted for beams and 
rafters. The other more valuable trees are the avel- 
lana {Quadra heterophylla), the roble {Fagut obli* 
qrua), a kind of beeo^ Oysters, which are very 
waroe elMwhere in South America, are found in 
plenty in the Chilotf Archipelago, and are exported 
in small quantities to Valpan^. The potato is 
found growing wild in Chilo4 and the adjacent islands, 
as well as elsewhere in Chili, but it is inferior in size 
and taste to the cultivated sorts. Area of the pro- 
v^oe (iriands inclusive), 80,981 square miles; pop. 
aooordii^ to official returns in 1895, 82,862. 


CHIIiON, one of the so-called seven wise men el 
Greece. He flkmridied about the beginning of Ihe 
sixth century B.O., and was a native of Sparta^ and 
one of the Ephori, a body of magistrates whi<ffi he is 
even said to have originally introduced. A ooUeclioB 
of his sayings may be seen in Orelli’s Opuscula G«i- 
comm sententiosa (Leipzig, 1819). 

CHILTERN HILLS, a range of flint and dialk 
hills, England, extending from Henley-upon-Thames, 
in Oxfo^hir^ to Tring, in Hertfordshire, peering 
through the centre of the county of Buokin^iiam, 
where its loftiest summit attains a height of 905 feet 
above sea level These hills were anciently covered 
with forests, and were infested by numerous bands 
of thieves. To protect the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring districts from the depredations of these bw- 
ditti an officer was appointed by the crown, called 
the steward of the Chiltem Hundreds, and although 
the duties have long ceased the office still exists, a^ 
is made use of to afford members of the House of 
Commons an opportunity of resigning their seats 
when they desire it. Being a government appoint- 
ment, though without either duties or emoluments, 
the acceptance of it disquaHfies a member from re- 
taining his seat. 

CHIMBORAZO, a mountain of Ecuador, in the 
province of Quito, about 90 miles b. by w. Quito; 
lat. about 2° B. Though not the loftiest summit of 
the Andes, it rises to the height of 20,703 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is covered with perpetual 
snow 2600 feet from the summit and upwards. It 
presents a magnificent spectacle when seen from the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean after the long rains of 
winter, when the transparency of the air is suddenly 
increased, and its enormozis circular summit is seen 
projected upon the deep azure-blue of the equatorial 
sky. The great rarity of the air, through which the 
to})s of the Andes are seen, adds very much to the 
splendour of the snow, and aids the magical effect of 
its reflection. This mountain was ascended, in 1802, 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, who, though they failed 
to reach the summit, yet mounted to the great 
height of 19,390 feet above the sea— a greater eleva- 
tion than ever was before attained by man. Their 
further ascent was prevented by a chasm 500 feet 
wide. I’he air was intenkely cold and piercing, and 
owing to its extreme rarity blood oozed from their 
lips, eyes, and gums, and respiration was difficult. 
One of the party fainted, and all of them felt extreme 
weakness. In 1880 the summit was reached for the 
first time by Mr. E. Whymper. 

CHIMERA, or Chulsra, a fabulous monster, 
breathing flames, with the head of a lion, the body 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, which laid waste 
the fields of Lycia, and was at last destroyed by 
Bellerophon. (See HipponoOb.) Her form is de- 
scribed by the poets as an unnatural mixture of the 
most inoong^ouB parts. Therefore tiie name of 
chimera is lued for a nondescript, an unnatural pro- 
duction of fancy. According to some Chimera was 
a volcano in Lyda, around the top of which dwelt 
lions, around the middle goats, and at the foot poison- 
ous serpents. Bellerophon is said to have been the 
first who rendered this mountain habitable. 

CHIMES, a species of music, mechanically pro- 
duced by the strokes of hammers against a scuies of 
bells, tuned agreeably to a given musical scale. The 
hammers are lifted by levers acted upon by metalUe 
pins, or wooden pegs, stuck into a large banel, which 
is made to revolve by clock-work, and is so connected 
with the striking part of the clock-mechanism that 
it is set in motion by it at certain intervals of time^ 
usually every hour, or every quarter d an honr. 
The musio thus produced may consist of a direct sno- 
nesiion of the notes oonstitutiiig an octave, freqnenllj 
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repeftted, or it mftj be a psalin-tane or short poptilar 
air in the key to which the bells are tutaed. This 
species of mechanical mnsio most probably had its 
origin, like clock-work itself, in some of the monastic 
institutions of Grermany, in the middle ages. The 
first apparatus for producing it is said to have been 
made at Alost, in the Netherlands, in 1487. The 
chime mechanism may be adapted to act with the 
large bells of a church steeple, by means of wheel- 
work strong enough to raise heavy hammers ; or a 
set of bells, of different diameters, may be arranged 
oonoentrically within one another on one common 
axis, sufficiently small to be introduced into the 
frame of a clock, or even of a watoh. The chime 
mechanism is sometimes so constructed that it may 
be played like a piano, but with the fist instead of 
the fingers. This is covered with leather, that the 
blow on the key may be applied more forcibly. Diffi- 
cult as the peiiormance is, some players can execute 
compositions consisting of three parts, and even pro- 
duce trills and arpeytjioa, Burney relates that the 
chime-player Scheppen, at Louvain, laid a wager with 
an able performer on the violin that be would exe- 
cute a difficult solo for the violin with the bells, and 
won his wager. Potthoff, organist and chime- player 
at Amsterdam, played his bells with the facility of 
a performer on the pianoforte, although every key 
in his apparatus required a foroe equal to a 2-lb. 
weight. Burney heard him perform some fugues in 
1772. The finest carillons or sets of musical bells are 
to be found in Belgium, at Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Namur, and Mecldin. These consist of from forty 
to fifty bells, the largest weighing several tons, the 
smallest only a few pounds. 

CHIMNEY. How far the Greek and Boman 
architects were acquainted with the construction of 
chimneys such as we have is a matter of dispute. 
That kitchens and baths were pn)vided with chim- 
neys appears certain, but how far other apart- 
ments were so provided is doubtful. An ancient 
mosaic found in Algeria, and representing a Koman 
country mansion, shows chimney-stacks projecting 
above the roof. Of course in southern Europe fires 
are less necessary than in northern Europe. (See 
•Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, 1890-91.) Chimneys 
require much attention to make them secure and 
prevent their smoking, so great an annoyance to 
domestic comfort. It seems at present to be ac- 
knowledged that it is much better to exclude the 
cold, damp air from the flues, by narrowing the 
aperture at the top, than to give l^ger vent to the 
smoke at the risk of admitting a quantity of air to 
rush dovm the fine. For this reason chimney-pots 
are of great use. In Prussia, where the architectural 
police {BaupoLizei) is strict, great attention is paid 
to the erection of chimneys, and to the regular 
sweeping of them, the chimney-sweepers being bound 
to sweep the chimneys of a certain number of streets 
within a regular time. The longer a chimney is the 
more perfect is its draught, because the tendency of 
the smoke to draw upward is in proportion to the 
difference of weight between the column of air in- 
cluded in a chimney, and an equal column of ex- 
ternal air; and the heated air in the chimney being 
lighter than the external air, the longer the chimney 
is the greater is this difference. Short chimneys are 
liable to smoke, and fireplaces in upper stories are 
therefore more apt to smoke than those in the lower 
onee. Two flues in the same chimney should not 
oommunioate with each other short of the top. In 
manufactories tall chimneys are built for the pur- 
pose of carrying away the great quantities of smoke, 
which would otherwise be highly deleterious to the 
health of those living in the neighbourhood. In 
chemical works especially these chimneys are some- 


times built to an immense height. The principal 
chimney of the St BoUox Chemical Works, at 
Glasgow, which rises to the height of 460 feet from 
the foundation, or 435 feet above the ground, and 
that of Townsend’s Chemical Works, in the same 
city, which rises 468 feet from the foundation, or 464 
feet above the ground, are the two highest structures 
of the kind yet erected. Such chimneys are now 
built from the inside, by which the expense of the 
scaffolding is saved. 

CHIMPANZEE. See Ape. 

CHINA, or Chinese Empire, an immense terri- 
tory, stretching from the centre to the eastern extre- 
mities of Asia, and occupying nearly a third of the 
surface of that continent; between lat 18° 20’ and 
66° N., and Ion. 78° and 186° E. ; bounded north by 
Siberia; west by Russian Turkestan, the Russian 
Pamir, Cashmere, &o. ; south by India, Burma, 
Anam, and the China Sea ; east by Siberia, Corea, 
and portions of the North Pacific Ocean, under the 
names of Tongay or Eastern Sea, and Whanghae or 
Yellow Sea; greatest length, west to east, about 
8000 miles; greatest breadth, 2400 miles; area, about 
4,800,000 square miles. This vast empire is usually 
divided into China Proper, which forms its nucleus, 
and the following dependencies ; — Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Eastern Turkestan, Dzungaria, and Tibet, with 
numerous islands, the largest of which is Hainan. 
The authority which the Chinese exercise over their 
dependencies is by no means uniform. Some of the 
dependencies, as Manchuria, are so closely connected 
with the empire as almost to be incorporated into it, 
while others are merely tributary; and Tibet is so 
independent as to do little more than profess a 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor of China, as the 
suzerain of the country, 

China 1 ’roper (anciently Cathay \ Chinese, Chung 
Kwoh, ‘Middle Kingdom’) forms the south-eastern 
portion of the empire, and occupies less than a third 
of its whole extent. Not including the island of 
Hainan, it lies between lat. 20° 20’ and 41° N., and 
Ion. 98° and 123° E. China is bounded, north by one 
of the most remarkable of human structures, the 
Great Wall, which proceeds directly over mountain 
and valley, and for a length of 1250 miles forms the 
barrier between China and Mongolia; on the west it is 
bounded by Tibet; on the south by Burma, Tonkin, 
and the China Sea; and on the east by the North 
Pacific Ocean. The provinces with their areas and 
population, according to the latest returns available, 
are as follows ; — 


Naxk. 


Area in 
iq ttu 


Population. 


OapltaL 


Ghihle (Poebili) 

Shan-tung 

Shansi 

Honan 

Kiang-su 

Nganhwei 

Kiang-si 

Che-kiang 

Fokien 

Hoopeh 

Hoonan 

Bhen-sl 

Kansu 

Sechuen 

Quang-tung. . .. 

(^ang-si 

Yunnan 

Quei-chow 


68,949 

63 , 7 fi 2 

6«,268 

66,918 

44 . 50 U 

48,461 

72,176 

89,160 

88,600 

70,450 

74,320 

67.400 

126,460 

166,800 

70,456 

78,260 

107.969 

64,664 


17 , 987,000 

30 , 247,835 

12 , 211,463 

22 , 116,827 

20 , 906,171 

20 , 596,288 

24 , 534,118 

11 , 688,692 

22,100.666 

89 , 412,940 

21 , 002,604 

8 , 432,198 

9 , 286,877 

67 , 712,897 

29 , 706.249 

6 , 161,827 

11 , 721.676 

7 , 669,181 


Peking. 

Tse-nan-foo. 

Tae-yuen-foo. 

Kae-fiing-foo. 

Nanking 

Ngan-king-foo. 

Nan-chang'foo. 

Hung-olioo-foo. 

Foo-choo-foo. 

Wo-chang-foo. 

Tchang-sna-foo. 

8e-gan-fuo. 

Lan-choo-foo. 

Ching-too-foo. 

Canton. 

Que-Iin-foo. 

Yunnan. 

Quei-yang-foo. 


1 , 812,828 


400 , 474,418 


Manchuria (Chinese, Tung-san-sheng) comprises 
the extreme n.b. portion of the Chinese empire. It 
is bounded on the N. by the river Amur and Russian 
territory, E. by the Russian maritime province^ w. 
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by Mongolia^ and b. by Gulf of Liao -tong 
and Corea. It is divided into the three provinces 
Mukden, Hei-lunc-chiang, and Kirin, the respec- 
tive capitals of which are Mukden, Tsitsihar, and 
Kirin. The total area is 280,000 square miles, the 
population, 21,000,000. Mongolia is the name 
given to the vast stretch of desert land which, in- 
terspersed with infrequent oases, stretches across the 
^^reater p|^ of the north of China along the Siber- 
ian frontier. A large part of its area of 1,288,000 
square miles is taken up by the Gobi desert. The 
population, which is almost entirely nomadic, is 
estimated at 2,000,000. The chief town is Urga. 
Eastern or Chinese Turkestan is a mountainous 
region lying between the western tract of the Gobi 
desert and the Pamirs, and enclosed N. and s. by 
the ranges of the Tian-shan and the highlands of 
Cashmere and Tibet. It possesses an area of 431,000 
square miles, and its population is estimated at 
600,000. The principal towns are Kashgar and 
Yarkand. Dzungaria or Juno aria, the smallest 
of the tributory states of China, lies to the N.w. of 
Turkestan, on the banks of the Hi river, at the 
junction of Mongolia, Turkestan, and the Russian 
province of Semipalatinsk. Its area covers 147,900 
square miles, and its population is said to amount 
to half a million. Tibet comprises the mountainous 
region lying between Turkestan and Nepal and 
Assam. On the east it adjoins China proper, and 
on the west Cashmere. It covers an area of 661,600 
square miles, and is supposed to contain a population 
of 6,000,000. Its capital is Lhassa. 

Physical Features . — Owing to the exclusive policy 
of the Chinese and their dislike of foreigners, a 
great part of the interior of the country must be 
regarded as still almost a terra incognita. The 
coast-line, however, is now well known. Forming an 
irregular curve of about 2600 miles, it gives about 
1 mile of coast for every 600 miles of area. It is 
not deeply penetrated by gulfs, the only one of 
great extent being that of Pechili in the north-east, 
but numerous indentations of sufficient dimensions 
to form safe and capacious roadsteads are found in 
every quarter. With exception of a bold and rocky 
peninsula in the province of Shan-tung, the shore 
from the Gulf of Pechili south to the island of 
Chusan is flat, and in many places so little raised 
above the sea-level as to extensively inundated 
during a continuance of strong winds. From Chusan 
to the mouth of Canton river it is usually rocky, bold, 
and precipitous; from this point south-west, flats, 
occasionally interrupted by bold headlands, again 
prevail. A peninsula of some size juts out in the 
extreme south from Quang-tung province, separated 
from which by a narrow strait is the large island of 
Hainan. Chusan island and archipelago are also of 
importance, but most of the innumerable islands 
dotted round the Chinese coast are veiy small. The 
large island of Formosa, off the east coast, now be- 
longs to Japan. Many lighthouses have been 
planted along the coast. Two-thirds of the interior 
are estimated to be mountainous. The general slope 
is from west to east, and the mountains are a con- 
tinuation of those of Tibet and Central Asia. The 
groat Kuen-lun range throws off branches, the 
Tsing-ling, Fu-niu-shan, and Mu-ling, which, run- 
ning eastward between the great valleys of the 
Hoang -ho and Yang-tse-kiang, traverse almost 
the whole breadth of China. In Western Sechuen, 
which is occupied by continuations of the Tibetan 
mountains, there are peaks reaching the height of 
26,000 feet. In the north the Nan-shan branch 
of the Kuen-lun range runs under various names 
(Kuliang, Alashan, Inshan, Ac.) along the north- 
east of China till it reaches the frontier of Man- , 


churia, north of Peking. A third great moun- 
tainous region of China is in the south-east, where 
extensive chains such as the Nan-shan, the Ta-yu- 
ling, the Pu-ling, the Shi-shan (16,000 feet), Aa, 
stretch on the south of the Yang-tse-kiang all the 
way from the highlands of Yunnan to the eastern 
sea-board. Between the main mountain systems, 
and following courses which may be roughly de- 
scribed as parallel, run the two great rivers of 
China, the Hoang- ho and the Yang-tse-kiang. 
Here lie the central and richest Chinese provinces. 
On both sides of the lower Hoang-ho is an immense 
delta plain, consisting generally of a deep alluvial 
soil of unparalleled fertility. This great plain has 
a length of not less than 700 miles, and a width 
varying from 160 to 600 miles, and probably main- 
tains a denser population than any other portion of 
the earth’s surface of similar extent. The geology 
of China is very imperfectly known, but there is no 
doubt that all the leading geological formations are 
found in it. Primary formations are most largely 
developed in the mountainous regions of the west, 
where granite, gneiss, and primitive schists prevail. 
The same formations exist to a more limited extent 
in the south-east, where bleak mountains of granite 
give that district a distinguishing feature. The 
secondary formation, including the carboniferous 
and cretaceous system, occupies a considerable area, 
and the coal-fields of China are perhaps the most 
extensive in the world. I’he tertiary formation has 
its largest development in the north-east, and pro- 
bably underlies the greater part of the alluvium 
which covers the surface of the Great Plain. A 
surface feature of a great part of northern China 
is the earthy deposit known as ‘loess’, which covers 
an immense area both of mountain and valley, form- 
ing a yellowish -brown soil of the utmost fertility. 

Rivers and Lakes . — No country of the world is 
better watered than China. The Yang-tse-kiang, 
which traverses the country centrally west to east, 
has a course of some 3000 miles, and forms a 
splendid inland waterway up which ocean steamers 
can sail for 1100 miles to Ichang, a port opened 
to foreign trade. The Hoang-ho, farther north, 
and next in size, has a course of over 2600 miles, 
but is of much less value for commerce, being 
comparatively shallow, subject to tremendous and 
disastrous floods, and apt to shift its course. The 
Grand Canal connects the lower course of the 
Yang-tse with that of the Hoang-ho, starting from 
Hang-chow Bay in the south, and being continued to 
Tien-tsin in the north, thus completing what is said 
to be the most magnificent system of water commu- 
nication in existence. This great waterway has, 
however, been greatly neglected, and threatens to 
become unusable unless the necessary repairs are 
taken in band. Besides these rivers and their 
numerous tributaries, the most deserving of notice 
are the Si-kiang in the south, of considerable size 
but still more commercial importance, having at 
or near its embouchure Canton, Hong-Kong, and 
Macao; and the Pei-bo, which, though much smaller, 
forms a waterway between Peking and the Gulf 
of Pechili. The lakes of China, though rather 
numerous, are not individually of great extent. 
Perhaps the largest is Tung-ting, in the province 
of Honan, which furnishes an affluent to the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and has a circuit of 270 miles. Poyang, 
in the province of Kiang-si, is 90 miles long by 20 
broad, abounds in fish, and is remarkable both for 
the picturesque scenery around it and the numerous 
beautiful and populous islands which it incloses. 

Climate . — ^The greater part of China belonn to 
the temperate zone, only a small portion of the 
south lying within the tropics. It has what Is 
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called an excenire climate, and has a far greater 
range of temperatare than is nsual within the same 
oarallels of latitude. Peking, the capital, is nearly 
a degree sonth of Naples, and yet while the mean 
temperature of the latter is 63 , that of the former 
is only 54*. In summer, however, the heat reaches 
from 90* to 100* in the shade, while the winter is 
so cold that the rivers usually continue frozen from 
December to March. At Hong-Kong, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of the sea in checking extremes, 
the thermometer in June and July, the hottest 
months, frequently stands at 90*, and in winter, from 
December to March, sinks nearly to the freezing- 
point. At Canton and the adjacent hills snow, 
though rarely, has sometimes fallen. At Shanghai, 
lat 81* 20', the range of temperature is still greater, 
the maximum reaching 100*, and the minimum fall- 
ing at least 20* below freezing, or 12* Fahr. In the 
south the climate is of a tropical character, the sum- 
mer heat rising to 120*. Here the south-west and 
north-east monsoons blow with great regularity, 
and nearly divide the year between them. In the 
north they are more variable. The violent hurri- 
canes known as * typhoons’ are not uncommon in 
the Chinese seas. 

Mineralogy . — China is well supplied with useful 
minerals. Gold, though not thought to be very 
abundant, is obtained by washing the sand of severid 
of the rivers, particularly those of the upper branch 
of the Yang-tse, and in the mountainous and almost 
inaccessible regions of Yunnan. Silver is also found 
in the same regions. The quantity also must be 
considerable, since it suflSces for a large annual ex- 
port, chiefly in payment of opium and other go6ds. 
Copper, besides forming the ordinary currency in 
limited mercantile transactions, is worked to a great 
extent for economical purposes. Mercury or quick- 
silver, in the form of cinnabar, is of frequent occur- 
rence, and is much used both for colouring and 
medicine. Its fumes, the ^isonous nature of which 
is well known, are even said to be inhaled like opium 
or tobacco. There is no want of iron either in the 
form of rich hematite, or in that of the carbonate 
of the coal-measures, but smelting is not carried on 
to any considerable extent. Lei^, tin, and zinc 
exist, but owing either to a deficiency in quantity, 

4 ignorance of the method of extracting them eco- 
nomically from the ores, the native product falls 
short of the consumption. Reference has already 
been made to the coal-fields of China^ and their great 
extent. Some authorities reckon them as being 
equal in value to all the other coal-fields of the world 
together, and some time they must certainly become 
of immense economic importance to the country. 
The coal occurs both bituminous and as anthracite, 
but as most of it is raised without machinery, by the 
rudest forms of manual labour, the price is necessarily 
high, and the quantity mined is trifling. Defective 
means of communication partly account for back- 
ward state of coal-mining. Coarse mixtures of culm 
and earth are used as fuel to some extent, while 
other still more inefficient and less attractive com- 
pounds are also employed. Among other mineral 
substances may be mentioned nitre, alum, ^psum, 
and, more important than all, inexhaustible beds of 
kaolin or porcelain earth, the early possession of 
which by the Chinese, and their great skill in work- 
ing it, has given the name of China to the beautiful 
ware which so long monopolized the market of 
Europe. Jade appears to found in China in its 
most perfect form, and is there held in the highest 
estimation, being wrought into trinkets and into 
ornamental articles of various kinds. Various pre- 
cious stones also are found, and agates especially are 
ad mir a b ly wrought 


Zoology , — China is said to possess about 200 indi- 
genous mammals and over 760 birds^ most of which 
are found in adjacent parts of Asia, and some are 
also European. Among the mammalia are several 
species of the monkey tribe, one of them being the 
so-called Cochin-China monkey, marked by a strik- 
ing variety of stripes and colours. Another is the 
proboscis monkey, in which the combined properties 
of man and beast seem to be ludicrously caricatured. 

I Of feline animals, tigers and leopards were at one 
time so numerous as to have been regularly hunted 
in state by the emperors. That mode of chase is 
now abandoned, the animals having been extirpated 
except in certain localities, especially in Yunnan 
and Manchuria. A small species of wild oat is 
sought for as game, and served at table as a delicacy. 
Bears are frequently mentioned, and their paws are 
said to be in high request among Chinese gour- 
mands. Other carnivora include the lynx, badger, 
civet, marten, and weasel The elephant, rhino- 
ceros, and tapir occur in some localities of the south- 
west Both camels and elephants are employed as 
domestic animals, the former only in the north. 
Bats are numerous, and one large species is exten- 
sively used as food. To the indigenous animals 
already mentioned may be added the wild hog, por- 
cupine, racoon-faced dog or Chinese fox, and several 
species of rats, more especially one of a yellow colour, 
larger than those of Europe, and much prized for its 
skin. Several species of deer are met with, one 
being the musk deer. In birds, as above indicated, 
China is extremely rich. Pheasants in particular 
are famouti, both for variety and for beauty. Among 
others are the well-known gold and silver pheasants, 
the former one of the most gorgeous of the feathered 
tribe. The peacock is also indigenous, and fowls 
akin to our common domestic variety. Birds of 
prev include eagles, falcons, owls, &c. Song-birds, 
such as the nightingale and thrush, are well known 
and much appreciated. Water birds of almost every 
kind abound such as ducks, geese, swans, pelicans, Ac. 
The mandarin duck is a Chinese species famed for 
beauty of plumage. But perhaps the most remarkable 
water bird is the fishing cormorant, the training of 
which forms an important employment, and is so com- 
plete, that when a bird has secured a fish which from 
its size be cannot manage singly, his neighbour darts 
down and assists him to complete the capture. The 
reptiles of China include several large serpents not 
regarded as dangerous, and one species at least 
which is very venomous. Tortoises are common, 
and are often kept in gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
No country is said to possess a greater number and 
variety of indigenous fishes than China. All its 
waters — its rivers, lakes, pools, canals, and even 
ditches — are full of fish. This is partly owing to 
the artificial means by which the natural supply is 
vastly increased. Boat-loads of water containing 
spawn are carried to distant parts and deposited in 
ponds, where the fry are fed with various species of 
lentils, or with yolks of eggs. 

Botany , — The flora is naturally extensive and 
varied. In the south it is tropical in character, 
farther north sub-tropical and still farther there are 
many plants and trees identical or nearly so with 
those of middle Europe. Among tre^ commonly 
found in China the bamboo (if this ^gantio grass 
should be called a tree), as in India, is- perhaps the 
most valuable of all on account of the almost end- 
less uses to which it is applied. Oaks of different 
species are common, and the economical uses of the 
various parts — the wood, bark, and galls — are per- 
fectly understood. Even the acorns of some kinds 
are ground into flour, and converted into a fari- 
naceous paste. Coniferous trees are represented by 
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nomerouB formB of pin^ }rew, and cypress, some of 
them of great economic importance. The tallow 
and camphor trees abound, as also the mulberry and 
paper-mulberry. Palms are not abundant, but the 
ooooa-nut flourishes in Hainan and on the adjacent 
coast. The Pandanus or screw-pine is abundant in 
the south, but the date-palm is not known. The 
chestnut, walnut, willow, and hazel are all indigen- 
ous.^ The fruit-trees include the fig, mango, guava, 
lichi, loquat, orange, peach, pomegranate, quince, 
nectarine, plum, apricot, &c. Plants producing 
lacquer or varnish, and medicinal herbs of various 
kinds (including ginseng), are also well known. 
Among shrubby plants, the first place is unquestion- 
ably due to the tea-plant, of which further mention 
is made below. The next in importance is the mul- 
berry, on the leaves of which the silk -worm is 
nourished. Among flowering shrubs or trees, the 
rose, with its numerous varieties, is conspicuous. 
Nor must we omit to mention the hydrangea, the 
passion-flower, the lagerstroemia, in its white, purple, 
and red varieties ; Indian pride, the Chinese tama- 
risk; various species of cactus, such as the cereus; 
and the camellia, in almost endless variety. The 
Chinese flora is particularly rich in varieties of the 
azalea, and travellers have waxed enthusiastic over 
the gorgeous beauty of an azalea-clad slope with its 
masses of flowers of dazzling brightness and sur- 
passing beauty. Altogether the abundance of flower- 
ing-plants, shrubs, and trees is a feature of the 
Chinese flora. Dwarfing is a favourite occupation, 
and it is surprising with what success the Chinese 
manage to cramp the natural growth of plants, and 
force them to assume the most fantastic forms. 
Many of the shapes are curious in the extreme, but 
the pity is that so much labour and ingenuity should 
be BO perversely employed. 

AgriouUure , — This first of arts has always been held 
in the highest veneration in China. The emperor him- 
self, to do it honour, repairs annually to an appointed 
spot with a large retinue, and, taking the plough in 
his hand, draws a furrow and sows some seed. A similar 
festival is held in the capital of each province. A 
branch of industry thus honoured can scarcely have 
failed to make great progress, and accordingly the 
agriculture of the Chinese has been lauded in high 
terms by almost all who have had opportunities of 
witnessing it. In the important processes of stirring 
the soil, eradicating weeds, economizing manures, and 
applying them in the form best fitted to nourish the 
crop and bring it to maturity, they display unwearied 
industry and no small degree of skill. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that they are adepts in 
what may be called the science of agriculture. They 
■lavishly follow a routine which has been handed 
down without change from untold generations, and 
not only display no inventive powers themselves, but 
from overweening conceit obstinately refuse to profit 
by the inventions of other countries when placed 
before them. Their implements generally are of 
the rudest description, and though improved Euro- 
pean and American ploughs have been sent out and 
urged on their acceptance, they reject them with 
disdain, preferring a rude shapeless thing drawn by 
oxen or buffaloes. They appear to have no idea of 
raising improved breeds of horses and cattle by the 
arts BO weu known and practised in other countries. 
The only animal of which the Chinese can be said to 
have furnished us with an improved breed is the pig. 
Their asses and mules are also of good quality. Kioe, 
as the principal food of the people, is the staple crop. 
The rich alluvial plains which cover a great part of 
the surface are admirably adapted for its culture, 
and, by careful management, yield amazing crops— not 
one merely, but in the south latitudes two crops of rice 


in the hot season, besides a winter green crop usually 
ploughed in for manure. In the neighbourhood of 
Ningpo, lat. 80”, where the summer is too short to 
mature two crops in succession, they are still obtained 
by an ingenious device. The rice is sown in seed- 
beds, and afterwards planted out in drills. A first 
planting is made about the middle of May, and in 
two or three weeks after, a second planting is made in 
the intervals between the previous drills. When the 
first crop is reaped in August the other is still green, 
but being stirred and manured, and having plenty of 
light and air, comes rapidly forward, and is reaped in 
November. The whole steps of the process are con- 
ducted with the greatest care; and the water-wheel, 
worked by the hand, or by an ox or buffalo, is kept 
in daily operation from the first planting of the crop 
till it is nearly ripe. The reaping instrument is not 
unlike our sickle; and the crop, when not thrashed 
on the field, as is generally the case, is carried home 
and built up into stacks, resembling those of Europe. 
The rice is not always grown on alluvial flats, and 
there is a variety, known as dry-soil rice, that is culti- 
vated like any ordinary cereal. The sides of the hills 
are often laid out in a succession of gently sloping 
terraces, and planted with rice in drills running across 
the declivity, thus admitting of being irrigated by 
streams which, retarded at every step, move slowly 
forward without acquiring any impetus. The same 
mode of culture is also practised with other crops. 
In the north the crops principally consist of our 
ordinary cereals and legumes — wheat, barley, pease, 
and beans. Vegetables of various kinds are generally 
grown for household use. Varieties of the cabbage 
tribe are extensively cultivated for the sake of the 
oil extracted from the seeds. The raising of green 
crops to be ploughed in as manure is generally com- 
mon where rice is cultivated. Two kinds of plants 
are chiefly employed; one of them, a trefoil, grown 
on ridges similar to those which form the intervals 
in our celery beds. Among other crops regularly and 
extensively grown may be mentioned sugar-cane, used 
chiefly in a green state; indigo; the castor-oil plant; 
and numerous plants grown for their roots. The 
opium poppy is now so extensively cultivated that 
there is a much smaller demand for the imported 
article than formerly. Maize, buckwheat, an d tobacco 
may also be mentioned as cultivated crops. Three 
other plants of the greatest economical importance, 
and BO extensively grown as to form important 
branches of Chinese apiculture, deserve a separate 
notice. The first is the mulberry. Judging from 
the quantity of raw silk annually exported, and the 
general use of silk for dress, especially by the wealthier 
classes of the country, it is evident that a large area 
must be appropriated to the cultivation of this tree, 
and millions of persons employed in the different 
processes connected with it. The plants are not 
allowed to exceed from 4 to 6 feet in height, and 
are planted in rows, often along the banks of 
canah. The mulberry farms are small, and are 
generally worked by the farmer and his family. 
The Chinese silk is much heavier than the Italian, 
and preferred in fabrics requiring lustre and firm- 
ness. Whether it owes its quality to a particular 
variety of mulberry, or to the climate or soil, has 
not yet been definitely ascertained. The second 
plant more particularly deserving of notice is the 
cotton-plant. That cultivated in China is of the 
same species as the ordinary American, namely, Oos- 
typium herhaeeum. The plant producing the yellow 
cotton used in the manufacture of navJceen appeam 
to be of a more stunted habit than the ordinary 
cotton. It is chiefly cultivated in a level tract around 
Shanghai, forming part of the Great Plain, and is 
the staple summer crop. The culture differs little 
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from that of other cotton conntriei, more eepeeially 
the cotton distriote of India. The third plant, the 
tea-plant, Is onltirated in two Tarietiee— TAea hckea 
and Thea viridu ; and though it was long supposed 
that the former only yielded black and the latter 
green tea, it is now known that both kinds of tea are 
obtained from each. The great tea provinces are 
Quang'tong, Fokien, and Ghe-kiang. In the first the 
nHvea bohea is grown, and the tea is of inferior 
quality; in the other two the Tkea viridis, which 
yields all the finer qualities, and furnishes the greater 
part of all that is exported to Europe. In these 
two provinces, where the culture is most extensive 
and carried to its highest perfection, the tea planta- 
tions are usually formed in a deep rich loam, never 
on the low lan^, but on the low hilly slopes. The 
tea farms, as common throughout Ohina in all kinds 
of culture, are small, and their management, includ- 
ing not merely all the steps of the culture of the plant, 
but the preparation of the leaves for market, is 
almost invariably confined to the farmer and his 
family. The leaves are gathered thrice — about the 
middle of April, when the leaf-buds are beginning 
to unfold; about a fortnight after, in the beginning 
of May, when the leaves are fully grown ; and when 
the leaves again are newly formed. The first gather- 
ing yields the finest and most delicate tea, but with 
considerable injury to the plants. 

Manufactures, —In all the arts necessary to the 
comfort of life, and in not a few of those conducive 
to luxury, the Chinese have made considerable pro- 
gress. One peculiar feature in their processes is the 
pfeneral absence of machinery. Except in a few 
industries the great moving power is manual labour. 
The silk stuffs of China have long borne a high 
name, and in several qualities are still unsurpassed. 
The loom in common use is worked by two persons, 
one of whom sits on the top of the frame, where he 
pulls the treadles and assists in making the various 
changes which must be made on the machine while 
in operation. By means of it the workman can 
imitate almost any pattern. The crapes and flowered 
satins, and damasks for official dresses, manufactured 
by the Chinese are particularly excellent. Every- 
b^y wears silks. It is the prescribed attire of 
high officers; soldiers are not considered in full uni- 
form without it. The finer kinds of it form the 
ordinary dresses of the opulent, while the poorest 
manage to deck themselves in coarser, if not on 
common at least on gala days. The embroidery 
of silk is carried on to an amazing extent, the per- 
fection to which it has been brought creating an 
almost unlimited demand, both domestic and foreign, 
and employing myriads of the inhabitants. Steam- 
power has latterly been utilized in the reeling and 
spinning of silk. In cotton goods the Chinese make 
good and substantial fabrics, but the cheapness and 
good appearance of the foreign goods have given 
rise to a large importation. Nankeen, once so com- 
mon in Europe, is still produced as before, and 
oontinues to form an important branch of domestic 
manufacture. Cotton mills and factories of the Euro- 
pean type have recently been established. Linen 
seems not to be made in China. Flax is not grown, 
but a good substitute for it is found in the fibres of 
two or three plants, especially ramee, from which the 
beautiful grass-cloth, similar in appearance to linen, 
is extensively woven. Woollen fabrics are made 
only to a very limited extent. The consumption of 
leather in China is not great, and the manufacture 
of it is very imperfect. The porcelain of China has 
been famous from the earliest periods. The manu- 
Isoture of the finest forms of it being long known to 
^e Chinese alone, gave them the monopoly of the 
voild, and though in elegfanoe of shape and design 


they must now yield the palm to Europe, for quality 
of material and rich gorgeous colouring they still 
hold ^rhape the foremost place. Paper is an artiole 
that has been made in China from an early period 
and with great success. The manufacture of glass 
is not carried on to a great extent, and this is one 
of the few arts which, at least in regard to its finer 
processes, the Chinese have condescended to learn 
from Europeans. In beautiful lacquered ware the 
Chinese continue unsurpassed. Much of its excel- 
lence appears to be owing to the fine varnishes which 
they have learned to extract from native plants. 
Except in some few articles the Chinese are back- 
ward in the manufacture of metal goods; but re- 
cently, and under European leading, machinery, 
small arms and ordnance, warships, &c., are being 
produced in the country ; as well as soap, matches, 
and other articles. Many small articles made by 
hand display much finish and delicacy of workman- 
ship, but the Chinese have never shown much talent 
for the higher walks of art. 

Trade and Commerce . — The inland trade of China, 
aided by the unusual facilities which it derives from 
a system of water communication, ramifying like 
net- work over all its provinces, is of incalculable 
magnitude. Its rivers and canals are so covered 
with junks and barges and swarms of smaller boats, 
that there does not seem much exaggeration in the 
estimate which makes the tonnage belonging to the 
Chinese little short of the combined tonnage of all 
other nations. The inland commerce, however, is 
much hampered by the rarity of good roads. Rail- 
ways are as yet little known, but the telegraph is 
in rather extensive use. One or two short railways 
have been opened (from Tientsin to Peking for 
instance), and various long lines are begun or pro- 
jected. In 1899 concessions for 2800 miles of rail- 
way were granted to British capitalists. By the 
opening of the principal ports the foreign commerce 
has been immensely increased. Till 1842 the trade 
with foreigners, exclusive of that carried on by the 
mainland through the town of Kiachta, with the 
Russians, was jealously restricted to the mouth of 
Canton River. By the Treaty of Nanking, in the 
above year, Hong-Kong was ceded to Britain, and 
Canton and four other ports were thrown open, 
namely, Amoy, Foo-chow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 
At subsequent dates other ports have been added to 
the list of treaty-ports for foreign commerce, and 
about thirty ports are now open, the most northern 
being New-ohwang, in Manchuria, and the furthest 
inland being Chung-king, on the upper Yang-tse, 
some 1500 miles from the river’s mouth. Steamers 
do not go higher at present than Ichang (1100 miles), 
the trade above this being carried on by junks or 
other craft. Several other of the ports are on the 
Yang-tse. Of all the Chinese ports, Shanghai, 
the mouth of the estuary of the Yang-tse, carries 
on much the largest trade. The foreign trade at 
the chief of these ports was, according to recent re- 
turns, as follows : — 

Importf. Exporta. 

Amoy £1.688,630 .... £867,831 


Canton 2,149,074 .... 2,846,870 

Chee-foo 1,781,660 .... 1,149,078 

Chin-klaug 408,122 .... 1,048,000 

Chung-kliig 1,336,979 .... 1,069,017 

Foo-chow 774,717 .... 1.011,937 

Hang-kow 26,0(;4 .... 618,196 

Kin-kUmg 1,169,929 .... 1,062,086 

Kiung-chow 219,978 .... 216,661 

Mengtsze 1,800,000 .... 1,080,060 

New-ohwatig. 1,8W,608 — 1,879,648 

Pakhoi 896,609 .... 226,276 

Shanghai 21,688,000 .... 9,121,166 

Swatow 1,441,687 .... 428,007 

Tientsin 894,689 .... 1,486,760 

Wuhu 709,291 .... 919,412 
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Among the countries which maintain commercial 
relations with the Chinese the principal are Great 
Britain and her dependencies Hong-Kong and India, 
the United States, Japan, and Bussia, in the follow- 
ing proportions Great Britain, &c., £89,271,000; 
United States, £8,842,000; Japan, £4,795,000; 
Russia, £2,856,500. The chief article of export 
from China to Great Britain is tea, but the quantity 
has decreased from over 145,000,000 lbs. in 1886 to 
only 14,695,000 in 1898. Great Britain sends to 
China manufactured goods, especially textiles, the 
value of the cotton and woollen goods sent in 1898 
being about £5,888,000. The total British imports 
from China in 1898 amounted to £3,400,220, the 
exports thereto to £7,448,000. The chief article 
imported into China from India is opium. The 
foreign trade yields a considerable revenue to the 
Government, customs duties being collected under 
the Imperial Customs Department, at the head of 
which is a European. Much of the coasting trade 
is carried on by British vessels. 

The Chinese, in carrying on their extensive deal- 
ings, domestic and foreign, have in all twenty-four 
weights and measures, but of these only six are in 
common use, namely, the liang or tad=^ 1^ oz. avoir- 
dupois, hm or catty— lb. avoirdupois, and picul = 
188^ lbs., used in weighing bulky articles; and deci- 
mals of a tori, called mace or fsten, oandareen or fan, 
and cash or le, used in reckoning bullion, gems, drugs, 
&a, 10 cash making 1 candareen, 10 candareens 1 
mace. The only native coin now current is the cash, 
a small piece of thin circular copper about J inch 
diameter, with a square bole in the middle for 
convenience of stringing. Its value is so small that 
12 cashsl halfpenny. Native silver bullion, called 
sycee, and gold bullion of similar shape, and ustially 
stamped with the names of the banker and work- 
men, and the year and district in which it is oast, 
are used in larger transactions. All taxes are paid 
in syoee of 98 per cent fineness. Private bankers 
are found in all large towns, and some of them pay 
interest on deposits. They issue paper money, which 
passes current in the particular districts where they 
are known. The Mexican dollar, of the par value of 
48. 2d., has been made a current coin all over the 
empire. In Shanghai, Tientsin, Han-kow, and the i 
northern ports, the tael weight of silver, now equal 
to about 88. 4ci., is commonly used. 

People, Language, Rdigion, dec. — The Chinese be- 
long to that variety of the human race which has 
been called Mongolian, but in them its harsher 
features, as represented in the genuine Tartars, are 
considerably softened. They are generally of low 
stature, have small hands and feet (the last often arti- 
ficially made so small in the females as to become a 
deformity), an olive or yellowish complexion, much 
modified by the degree of its exposure to the open air, 
prominent cheek-bones, depressed nose, eyes obliquely 
tamed upwards at the outer extremities, black hair, 
beard scanty. In bodily strength they are far in- 
ferior to Europeans, but superior to most Asiatics — 
their great assiduity and patient endurance of fatigue 
making them highly prized as labourers throughout 
the Indian Archipelago. Perhaps the finest physi- 
cal specimens of the race are to be seen among the 
coolies or porters of Canton. The Chinese are de- 
ficient in courage, yet often display great contempt 
for death. In their moral qualities there is much 
that is amiable. The^ are strongly attached to 
their homes, hold age in respect, toil hard for the 
support of their families, and in the interior, where 
the worst kind of foreign intercourse has not debased 
them, exhibit an unsophisticated and pleasing sim- 
plicity of manners. In the great mass these quali- 
ties are counterbalanoed or rather supplanted by 


numerous vices — ^treaoheiy, lying, and various others. 

The Chinese is the most important and most 
widely-spread of the so-called monosyllabic languages 
of Eastern Asia^ in which each word is uttered by a 
single movement of the organs of speech. The diffi- 
culties which foreigners experience in learning to 
speak it are largely owing to the peculiarities of 
pronunciation, numerous consonants and imperfect 
vowel sounds not known, at least in any European 
language, being in constant use, and varieties of 
tone producing endless varieties of meaning. There 
is no Chinese alphabet, but only characters repre- 
senting words or ideas. The written characters 
appear to have been originally rude copies of the 
natural and artificial objects designed to be ex- 
pressed by them, and hence so far as this system 
was carried each separate object must have been 
represented by a separate character. Some writers, 
assuming that the whole language was formed on 
this principle, have concluded that a knowledge of 
it was only to be attained by submitting to the in- 
tolerable drudgery of cramming the memory with 
myriads of arbitrary marks. It is stated, however, 
that seven-eighths of the characters have been formed 
from less than 2000 symbols, and that any person 
well acquainted with these has obtained a good 
introduction to the reading and writing of Chinese. 
In writing or printing the characters, they are 
arranged in vertical columns, to be read from top to 
bottom. The art of making paper is said to have 
been known in the first century, and printing from 
wooden blocks in the seventh or eighth century, 
hundreds of years before these valuable arts were 
invented in Europe ; and in the books which have 
continued since to appear in great numbers are to be 
found treatises on almost all subjects — science, his- 
tory, geography, belles-lettres, and poetry — embody- 
ing a literature of no mean description. In China 
literaiy eminence is the sure avenue to the highest 
honours and offices of the state, appointments being 
obtained by competitive examination; hence it has 
been said that *the litercUi are the gentry, the 
magistrates, the governors, the negotiators, the min- 
isters of China *. Naturally among the more com- 
fortable classes education of the kind which promises 
to be best rewarded is almost universal. For the 
lower classes also every village throughout the em- 
pire has its school, but the subjects taught are of 
the most elementary description, and attendance is 
far from general, and is only extended to the male 
sex. A few newspapers and periodicals are pub- 
lished in Chinese, especially at Hong- Kong. 

Judging by the multitude of temples and joss- 
houses seen in every quarter, and the endless num- 
ber of ritual acts performed on high festivals and in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, the Chinese are a 
most religious people; but superstition and idolatry 
are much more prevalent than real religion. The 
religion of the state, if it may be so called, is Con- 
fucianism, a system founded by Kong-Fu-Tse or 
Confucius, about 560 B.O. The worship of heaven 
or a supreme being as well as natural powers be- 
longs to it, and it teaches a pure morality. Another 
religion is Taouism, introduced about the same time 
by Lao-tze, and numbering a good many adherents. 
(See Confucius, Lao-tzb.) Among the great mass 
of the people a form of Buddhism prevails, or a 
curious mixture of religious ideas and forms. At- 
tempts to introduce Christianity were made by the 
Nestorians as early as the sixth century, but the 
celebrity of the Jesuit missions baa thrown all others 
into the shade. The Roman Catholios now claim 
to have about 1,000,000 adherents among the Chinese. 
Various Protestant bodies carry on missionary oper- 
ations in China, but hitherto with indiflferent tuo- 
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oeM, though it Is said there are now about 60,000 
native Protestants. 

OuttotM, Mannerif Dreu, Ac, — ^Among the Chinese 
politeness in their intercourse with each other is 
carried to an extreme, but still forms an agreeable 
oharacteristic of their social relations. They scru- 
pulously avoid all contradiction in conversation, and 
are careful not to use any offensive or irritating ex- 
pressiona From the same source arises the tedious, 
frivolous, and often absurd etiquette and extravagant 
compliment for which the Chinese are remarkable. 
But even here a wish to please and gratify is suffi- 
ciently evident An invitation to dinner is written 
on a dip of red paper, and is sent some days before; 

it is usually in this style — ‘On the day a trifling 

entertainment will await the light of your counten- 
ance ; Tsau Sanwoi*8 compliments'. This is followed 
by another card naming the hour. The dinner itself 
is sumptuous, wine and spirits are drunk freely, and 
the whole affair goes off with a great deal of boister- 
ous merriment. Fresh pork, flsh, and fowls form 
the staple articles of food, with vegetables of various 
kinds. Beef and mutton are rare. Opium-smoking 
is a very common habit, but in comparatively rare 
cases is it carried to a markedly injurious excess. 
Tobacco is also in common use. The usual beverage 
among all classes is tea, of which the Chinese con- 
sume enormous quantities. 

In ordinary cases, strict separation prevails be- 
tween the mde and female branches of a household. 
Betrothment is entirely in the hands of the parents, 
and is conducted through the medium of a class of 
persons called tnet-ym, or go-betweens, whose office 
of matchmaking is considered honourable. The 
marriage itself is conducted with much ceremony, 
gay processions, and other convivialities. Besides 
one wife strictly so called a man who can afford it 
may have several subordinate wives. A wife may 
be divorced on several grounds that we should deem 
frivolous. Infanticide is common among the very 
poor, the female children being almost alone the 
victims. 

The return of the new-year is an occasion of un- 
bounded festivity and hilarity in China, and new- 
year’s day is a universal holiday for rich and poor. 
At this season all accounts are expected to be ad- 

i ’ listed, and if this is delayed or neglected the creditor 
las sometimes recourse to the expedient of carrying 
off his debtor’s door, leaving his premises exposed 
to interlopers. On new-year’s morning all shops are 
shut, and this usually continues for several days. 
There are also various festivals throughout the year, 
but no weekly day of rest. Gambling is universal 
in China. Porters play by the wayside while waiting 
for employment; and hardly has the retinue of a 
great official seen the latter enter the house when 
they pull out their cards or dice and squat down to 
a game. Dress, like other things, undergoes its 
changes in China, and fashions alter there as well 
as elsewhere; but they are not as rapid or as striking 
as among European nations. Regarding dress there 
are certain restrictive laws in operation. The man- 
darins or officials have some special peculiarities of 
dress, and their respective ranks are indicated by 
the nature of the knob or button they have on the 
top of their hats. The wearing of the queue or pig- 
tail is perhaps the Chinaman’s most noticeable ex- 
ternal peculiarity as regards costume. The head- 
dress of married females is becoming, and even ele- 
pmt. The copious black hair is l^und upon the 
head in an oval-formed knot. No cape, linnets, 
hoods, or veils are worn abroad; a light bamboo hat, 
or an umbrelli^ protects from the sun. The extra- 
ordinary practice, peculiar to China, of compressing 
the feet of females (especiidly those of the better 


class) into unnatural form and dimensions has been 
already alluded to. 

Dwelling-houses are generally of one story. The 
common building materials are bricks, sifted earth, 
matting, or thatch for the walls, stone for the foun- 
dation, brick tiling for the roof, and wood for the 
inner work. The fronts present no opening but the 
door. The walls are often stuccoed, but not painted, 
and the bricks are occasionally rubbed smooth with 
stones, and the interstices pointed with fine cement. 
The general internal arrangement of a Chinese dwell- 
ing of the better sort is that of a series of rooms of 
different dimensions, separated and lighted by in- 
tervening courts, and accessible along a covered cor- 
ridor, communicating with each, or by side passages 
leading through the courts. Streets are generally 
so narrow as to be mere lanes. The most charac- 
teristic Chinese structures are the pagodas, built 
generally with a number of stories, each marked off 
from the rest by a peculiar projecting portion. 

Qovemmeni^ Laws^ Army and Navy, Ac , — The 
goveniment is an absolute despotism. The emperor 
unites in his person the attributes of supreme magis- 
trate and sovereigpi pontiff, and theoretically as 
* Heaven’s Son ’ is to heaven alone accountable. In 
practice, however, the rigour of this despotism is 
considerably softened, and the greatest blot upon 
the Chinese administration is the corruption which 
in every form that ingenuity can devise is rampant 
throughout the empire. The emperor’s principal 
ministers, four in number, two of whom are Manchus 
and two Chinese, form an interior council chamber, 
and beneath them are a number of assessors who 
form the principal council of state. The government 
business is distributed among seven boards, having 
cognizance respectively of the conduct of civil offi- 
cers, of revenue, of rites and ceremonies, of military 
affairs, of naval affairs, of crime, and of public works. 
Another board (the Tsung-li-Yamen) has the charge 
of what may be called the foreign affairs, and is the 
medium of intercourse with foreign powers. There 
is, besides, an office of censors, forty or fifty in num- 
ber, who go out into the empire as imperial inspectors, 
and are privileged to make any remonstrance to the 
emperor without endangering their lives. The pro- 
vinces, either singly or by twos, are under a governor 
and sub-governor, and each province has also a chief 
criminal judge and a treasurer. Particular magis- 
trates preside over particular districts and cities, and 
instead of being permanent are changed about once 
in three years. The great object aimed at is to 
maintain a strict surveillance and mutual responsi- 
bility among all classes; in other words, to imbue 
them with fear of the government, and infuse a uni- 
versal distrust. The chief protection of the people 
is in a body of laws, called Ta-Tsing-Liuh-Li, that 
is, ‘statutes and rescripts of the great pure dynasty’, 
which are held in high regard, and agreeably to which, 
with occasional violations, all public functions are 
discharged. The Chinese army has been subjected 
to a certain amount of reorganization in recent years, 
and an attempt has been made to introduce improve- 
ments from the European countries. In each im- 
portant town there is a Manchu force, and the total 
Manchu army is estimated at 270,000 men, with an 
organization of its own. There is a Chinese army 
separately organized from this, forming a kind of 
militia, supposed to include some 800,000 men. A 
considerable number of the men are now armed with 
rifles of European pattern, and the European drill 
has been partially introduced. Li-hung-chang, when 
governor of Pechili, organized a corps of instruction 
drilled and trained on the European model, and thb 
comprises 10,000 men. Numbers of Krupp guns are 
mounted on the fortifications: and there are arsenals 
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•Qperiatanded bj Eiiropeana. The navv oontains 
several oraisera and other war- vessels of the modem 
type, bat the Chinese lost their most powerful ships 
in the war with the Japanese, and their navy is now 
of comparatively little strength. The revenue of the 
empire is derived from customs, excise, and more 
esp^ially from the land and salt taxes, but it is 
impossible to obtain authentic information with re- 
gara to the amount of the Chinese revenue. Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimate the total receipts of 
the government amount to about £16,000,000, of 
which two-thirds is believed to be embezzled in 
course of collection. Opium is an article from which 
a portion of the revenue is derived. The total 
Chinese debt is at present £54,000,000, which has 
been raised at different times on the securities of the 
customs and the inland transit duties. 

History , — The early history of the Chinese is 
shrouded in fable, but it is certain that civilization 
had advanced much among them when it was only 
beginning to dawn on the nations of Europe. The 
names of numerous dynasties belonging to a period 
two or three thousand years before Christ are still 
preserved, but how much, if any, of this early his- 
tory is authentic, cannot be determined. The Chow 
dynasty, which was founded by Woo-wang, and 
lasted from about 1100 B.o. to 255 B.O., is perhaps the 
earliest that can be regarded as historic, and even of 
it not much more is historic than the name. Woo- 
wang is said to have divided the kingdom into 
seventy-two feudal states, and the continual internal 
rivalries which resulted from this policy encouraged 
Tartar raids and invasions. Under Ling-wang, one 
of the sovereigns of this dynasty, Confucius is said 
to have been born in 551 B.o. During the latter 
half of the period during which this line of sovereigns 
held sway, there appear to have been a number of 
rival kings in Chinak, who lived in strife with one 
another. Chow-siang Wang, who was the founder 
of the Tsin dynasty, attempted to bring all China 
under his rule, but he was unsuccessful. His great- 
grandson, however, a national hero of the Chinese, 
who was the first to assume the title of * Hoang’ 
(emperor), and henceforth called himself Tsin-She- 
Hoang-ti, succeeded in accomplishing this. He 
ascended the throne at the age of thirteen and fixed 
his capital at what is now Se-gan-foo. Besides 
building a great palace there, he constructed numer- 
oua roads, canals, and buildings throughout the 
country. He completely defeated several Tartar 
and other neighbouring tribes, and suppressed a 
revolt in his own country. The Great Wall of 
China was begun by his command, and it was he 
who ordered ^ books treating of the past history 
of China to be destroyed. The present name of 
China is derived from the name of this dynasty. 
The Tsin dynasty ended with Hoang-ti’s grandson, 
who gave way in 206 B.O. to Lew Pang or Kaou-te, 
the founder of the Han dynasty. Towards the end 
of the second, or soon ^ter the beginning of the 
third, century of the Christian era, &e empire was 
divided into three states, which were again united 
under one ruler before the end of the third century. 
During the tenth century the right to the throne was 
disputed, and civil war raged till an adjustment took 
place W the establishment of the Tsoong dynasty 
undo* Tae-tsoo^ a.d. 960. Under this dynasty great 
progress was made in literature and art Inr^s of 
TaHar hordes now pressed the Chinese so hard that 
they called in the aid of the Mongols or Western 
Tartars, who freed them from their oppressors, but 
Mve them a new master in the celebrated Kublai 
l^an who founded the Mongol dynasty, and removed 
^e capital &om Nanking to Peking. His ninth de- 
foend^t was driven from the throne and a native i 


dynasty called Ming again suooeeded in 1868 in the 
person of Hungwu. A long period of peace ensued, 
but was broken about 1618, when the Mancfaus 
gained the ascendency, and after a war of twenty- 
seven years establish^ the existing Tartar dynasty 
in the person of Tungtchi. According to the OMnese, 
their dynasties, twenty-six in number, embrace a 
period of about 5000 years, during which between 
two and three hundred sovereigns have held the 
throne. The earliest authentic accounts of China, 
published in Europe, are those of Marco Polo, who 
visited the country in the thirteenth century. The 
first British intercourse was attempted under Queen 
Elizabeth in 1596, but the vessel sent did not reach 
its destination. A trade was subsequently estab- 
lished at Canton by the East India Company, but 
no direct intercourse between the governments took 
place till the embassy of Lord Macartney in 1793, 
which was well received by the Emperor Keen Lung. 
A second embassy in 1816 by Lord Amherst, was 
treated with insolence, and returned with a letter 
from the emperor to the Prince Regent, bearing among 
other things, ‘ 1 have sent thine ambassadors back to 
their own country without punishing them for the 
high crime they have committed ’. The arrogance thus 
manifested could not fail, sooner or later, to bring on 
a collision ; and accordingly, in 1841, the British, on 
being refused redress for injuries, partly real and 
partly alleged, proceeded to hostilities, and after scat- 
tering almost without a struggle every force which 
was opposed to them, were preparing to lay siege to 
Nanking, when the Chinese found it necessary to sue 
for peace. A treaty was then concluded, by which 
the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai were opened to British merchants, 
the island of Hong-Kong ceded to the British in per- 
petuity, and the payment of 21,000,000 dollars agreed 
to be made by the Chinese. In 1850 an insurrection 
headed by Hung-seu-tseuan or Tien-te, who gave 
himself out as a descendant of the Ming dynasty, 
broke out in the provinces adjoining Canton, with 
the object of expelling the Chinese Tartar dynasty 
from the throne, as well as of restoring the ancient 
national religion of Shan-ti, and of making Tien-to 
the founder of a new dynasty, which he called that of 
Tae-ping, or Universal Peace. After the capture 
and execution of Tien-te his place was taken by 
Hong-sin, who identified Shan-ti with the God of 
Christianity, and regarded himself as called of God 
to make the old true religion of China again predomi- 
nant. For a long period the insurgents suooeeded in 
maintaining their ground against the imperial forces, 
and it was not till after the lapse of several years 
that the latter were enabled in some degree to quell 
the rebellion. Notwithstanding the cruel retaliation 
by the victorious party, and the wholesale massacres 
perpetrated on the insurgents, they were unable to 
stifle the spirit of revolt. In October, 1856, the crew 
of a vessel belonging to Hong-Kong were seized by 
the Chinese on the allegation that they had been 
concerned in a piratical attack on a Chinese vessel. 
The men, on the remonstrance of the British author- 
ities, were afterwards brought back, but all repara- 
tion or apology was refused. The attitude taken up 
by the Chinese in this matter led to a declaration 
of war, and in 1857 the Chinese fleet was almost 
totally destroyed, and Canton was taken by the 
French and English troops. A treaty was at length 
concluded with Lord Elgin on behalf of the Briti^ 
by which important privileges were secured; but 
an attack on the French and English ambassadors 
who were on their way to Peking to have the treaty 
ratified by the emperor led to the renewal of the 
war. The allied forces marched towards Peking, 
and after twice defeating the Chinese troops entered 
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the dty. This brought the Chinese to their senses, 
and the treaty was ratified. Meantime the Taeping 
rebellion had been gaining strength, and the teade 
of Shanghai and Canton was materially interfered 
with. The British thereupon decided to assist the 
Chinese in quelling the insurrection, and the services 
of a young engineer officer, Captain Charles Gordon 
(* Chinese Goidon \ afterwards so well known in con- 
nection with the Soudan), were lent to the government 
for that purpose. The rebels were gradually driven 
from their posts, and in July, 1864, Nanking, their 
last stronghold, was taken. But the empire was 
still disturbed .by rebellion in other parts. The 
Mohammedans in Chinese Turkestan, wishing to 
take advantage of the weakness to which the Chinese 
government had been reduced by the Taeping re- 
bellion, revolted almost simultaneously, but appar- 
ently independently, with those in the province of 
Yunnan in the south-west. In both cases the re- 
bellion resulted in the temporary separation of the 
provinces from the empire. In 1883 hostilities 
broke out between China and France in consequence 
of the warlike operations of the latter in Tonquin 
and her claim to the protectorate of the country; 
but the matter was arranged early in 1885. In 
1894 war broke out with Japan in connection with 
Chinese miagovernment in Corea, and in this struggle 
Japan had almost an uninterrupted success both by 
land and sea, driving the Chinese out of Corea, and 
invading China at several points. Peace was con- 
cluded in 1895, China agreeing to give up Formosa 
and pay a large indemnity to Japan, to open addi- 
tionid ports to foreign commerce, and to recognize 
the independence of Corea. In the autumn of 1897 
two German missionaries were murdered in the 
province of Shan-tung, and the admiral commanding 
the German squadron on the China station immedi- 
ately effected a landing in the bay of Kiao-Ohow, 
which, after much discussion, was finally leased to 
Germany early in January, 1898. This acquisition 
of Chinese territory by Germany attracted much 
attention among other powers whose interests were 
likely to be affected, and was followed at brief in- 
tervals by the leasing of the town and harbour of 
Port Arthur in the Liao-Tong Peninsula to Bussia, 
and the leasing of the bay of Wei-hai-Wei to Great 
Britain. On the 22nd September, a coup d'etat was 
effected by the dowager-empress of China, who had 
acted as guardian to the emperor Kwangsu during 
his minority, by which the emperor was again placed 
under her dominion. The prompt remonstrances of 
the representatives of the powers at Peking served 
to prevent any extreme procedure on the part of the 
empress and her advisers, and the emperor afterwards 
nominally regained power, but early in 1900 was 
reported to have abdicated. 

In May, 1900, a secret society, colloquially known 
as the * lexers’, rose in the provinces of Shan-tung 
and Pechili and massacred native Christians and 
European missionaries. The Boxers were encour- 
aged by the empress-dowager and the palace-party 
at Peking, who placed themselves at the head of a 
movement directed against foreigners. The ministers 
at the European legations in Peking — Sir Claude 
Macdonald ^ing at the head of the British lega- 
tion — determined to requisition guards for their 
protection, and these arrived on diet May. On 4th 
June the ]^xerB destroyed the Peking- Tientsin rail- 
way, and by cutting communications isolated the 
Europeans in Peking. Soon after the chancellor of 
the Japanese legation and Baron von Ketteler, the 
German minister, were murdered in the streets. In 
hope of relieving the legations Admiral Seymour 
put himself at the head of 2000 Eurw^n troops 
And bluejackets, and set out from Tientsin for 


Peking, but had to retire. Meanwhile the Chinese 
had been manning the Taku forts at the mouth of 
the Peiho, and making preparations for closing the 
entrance to the river. The commanders of the 
allied fleets — British, French, Russian, and German 
— in the Gulf of Pechili gave notice to the Chinese 
to desist. The Celestials in reply opened fire on the 
European vessels (17th June), whereupon the allies 
bombarded and destroyed the forts. All this time 
the legations at Peking were closely besieged and 
constantly bombarded. The smaller legations hav- 
ing been destroyed or rendered untenable, their 
occupants, together with a number of native 
Christians, took refuge in the British legation, 
which, from its extent and strength, offered a better 
prospect of protection. It was, however, ill sup- 
j plied with provisions, and the defenders were 
reduced to extremities, when a relief force of 12,000 
men, comprising British, French, German, Russian, 
and Japanese troops, forced its way from Tientsin 
(15th August). Before the arrival of this force the 
empress -dowager and her court, with the emperor 
Kwangsu, had fled from the capital, and it was im- 
possible, with the troops and transport available, 
to overtake them. 

Troops of various nationalities had been despatched 
from Europe to North China with all possible haste, 
and Count von Woldersee, the German commander, 
had been accepted by all the allies as commander- 
in-chief, but international jealousies soon made 
themselves apparent, and complications seemed 
likely to ensue. On 20th October it was announced 
that Lord Salisbury had concluded an agreement 
with Germany which put a new aspect on the situa- 
tion. By this the two powers bind themselves to 
the principle of the 'open door’ in China, to abstain 
from making use of the present crisis to obtain for 
themselves any territorial advantage in Chino, and 
to take such steps as may be agreed on for the pro- 
tection of their interests, in the event of any other 
power seeking to obtain any exclusive territorial 
advantages for itself. This agreement having been 
submitted to the other powers, received the adhe- 
sion of all ; but the outlook is still viewed with 
general uneasiness and uncertainty. 

The position of China to-day is one without a 
parallel in the history of nations. Of vast extent, 
possessing boundless though undeveloped wealth, 
and containing the largest population of any country 
in the world, the empire is retarded in progress and 
restricted in intercourse by the corruptness of its 
governing class. Since the Chinese have never 
attempted to exploit the resources of their country 
or to encourage the development of its trade, it has 
been left to pioneers from other and more progres- 
sive nations to attempt to do both, and for more 
than two centuries their efforts have been more or 
less successfully opposed by the Chinese. The in- 
creased intercourse which has been manifested during 
the past few years between China and the western 
powers has tended to bring the vast population into 
closer touch with western ideas, and the question of 
to-day is no longer whether the Chinese will tolerate 
the presence of the foreigner, but which particular 
nation shall obtain the greatest privileges within 
the Celestial Empire. The rivalry of the different 
powers concerned in the opening up of China is 
very keen, and it is yet undetermined as to how the 
question will be settled. Great Britain dMires to 
see the empire freely opened to all traders irrespec- 
tive of nationality, while Russia and France aim at 
the acquisition of portions of Chinese territory lor 
their own exclusive advantage. It is this conflict 
between a partition of China into spheres of influ- 
ence and the maintenance of the empire in its full 
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integrity while opening it np to trade with the rest 
of the world that is ooonpying the attention and 
the efforts of diplomatists. For the history of the 
empire see Boulger^s History of China (1898) ; for 
the manners and customs of the people, Professor 
Donbas’s Society in China (1894), and Holcombe’s 
The Beal Chinaman (1895); and for an account of 
the political-commercial aspects of the China ques- 
tion see Krausse’s China in Decay (1900). 

CHINA INK, or Indian Ink, a black solid sub- 
stance, which, when rubbed down with water, forms 
a very pure black indelible ink. It has been used 
in China from time immemorial, and both there 
and in Japan is employed for writing, small brushes 
being the implements made use of. In Europe it is 
used by draughtsmen, artists, &c. It is manufactured 
in various ways and from various materials, but con- 
sists essentially of fine lampblack incorporated with 
a gluey substance, the whole being dried and con- 
solidated into cakes and sticks. Some kinds are 
made with animal or ivory black, others with lamp- 
black got from camphor or oil of sesame. There is 
generally added some perfume — a little musk or 
camphor. Many attempts have been made to imi- 
tate Chinese ink, some of which have been tolerably 
successful. Almost all the imitations consist of car- 
bon ground up with gum, gelatine, or fish-glue, but 
the quality and tint may vary according to the special 
carbon employed and the process of manufacture. 
Good Chinese ink should have a velvety black ap- 
pearance, with a gloss which becomes very con- 
spicuous on rubbing. The colour it gives on paper 
should be pure black and homogeneous, and if 
water be passed over it it should not run or become 
streaky. 

CHINANDEGA, a town of Nicaragua, Central 
America, 20 miles north-west of Leon, and 10 miles 
from the port of Corinto on the Pacific, witli which 
and with Managua, &c., it is connected by railway. 
It is a place of considerable trade. Pop. 8000. 

CHINA SEA, that part of the North Pacific Ocean 
bounded N. by Formosa, N.w. by China, w. by Anam 
and the Malay Peninsula, s.x. by Borneo, and E. by 
the Philippines. It contains numerous islands, re- 
ceives several considerable rivers, and forms the im- 
portant Gulfs of Siam and Tonquin. The currents 
in this sea are very mutable, depending much upon 
local circumstances. 

CHINA-WARE, or Poroblain, the finest and 
most beautiful of all the kinds of pottery-ware, and 
differing from other kinds in being slightly trans- 
lucent, while it is also white, hard, and less fusible. 
It is made of a special kind of clay — kaolin or por- 
celain clay (see Kaolin), — and was first made in 
China. 

The Chinese are said to have been acquainted 
with the manufacture of porcelain upwards of two 
centuries previous to the Christian era, but it was not 
till five or six centuries later that they appear to 
have attained to any great skill or perfeotion in the 
art. Since a.d. 422, as far as can be ascertained 
from the Chinese records, the town of King-te-chin, 
in the province of Kiang-si, has been renowned as 
producing the best porcelain in the empire, a pre- 
eminence which it is said to owe to the fact that 
kaolin was first discovered and utilized here. For 
upwards of a thousand years China was the only 
country in the world which possessed a knowledge 
of the manufacture of porcelain, so much so that the 
name chima, is still commonly applied to designate 
this species of ware, of which by far the greater 
quantity now is obtained from other places. Fol- 
lowing out the principle of conservatism which 
seems so essentiaUy characteristic of the Chinese, j 
they appear, after attidning a certain degree of per- j 


fection in this beautiful art, to have made no further 
progreMf and for ages to have continued without 
variation to produce china-ware of the same styles 
and qualities as that which had become celebrated. 
The acknowledged inferiority of modern Chinese 
porcelain is attributed by some to the circumstance 
of European merchants either not having the taste 
to choose works of merit, or being obliged to regu- 
late their purchases by the demand in the home 
market, and the rage for cheapness so prevalent in 
the present age. But it would appear that the 
Chinese have now lost the art of fixing or producing 
in porcelain those beautiful colours which we admire 
so much on their ancient vases. Hence arises the 
great value set on ancient china-ware, both by the 
natives of the country and Europeans. Fragments 
of a deep sky-blue porcelain, made about 954 A.D., 
are said to be set by the modem Chinese as if they 
were rich jewels. Most of the modern ware pro- 
duced in China is feeble or ugly in design and in- 
artistic in ornamentation, the best being such as 
displays Persian influence. 

The art of making porcelain was introduced into 
Japan from China about 1513, or, according to 
some, at a date considerably earlier. Much of the 
Japanese ware was made in imitation of the Chinese, 
and on the whole they are more successful with 
other kinds of pottery than with porcelain. In the 
eighteenth century much Japanese porcelain was 
exported to Europe, where it was often copied by 
the manufacturers. 

Porcelain was known in Europe from the thirteenth 
century onwards, and from its beauty and rarity 
commanded universal admiration and popularity. For 
a long period it was erroneously believed that China 
alone furnished the proper kind of clay necessary 
for its manufacture, and this circumstance, along 
with the then extremely rude state of the potter’s 
art in Europe, long prevented any attempt towards 
the fabrication of this article in the West. To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth and early in tho six- 
teenth century porcelain is said to have been made 
at Venice, and it was also produced at Florence 
under the Medici, about 1680-85,08 well as in France 
in the following century ; but the ware was not the 
true porcelain, but soft or artificial porcelain. At 
length John Frederick Bottcher, Bdttger,or Bottiger, 
a native of Saxony who had long devoted himself 
to the futile pursuits of alchemy, working under the 
patronage of the elector, Augustus II., was led in 
the right direction in 1710. Having his attention 
accidentally attracted to a species of white earth 
used as a substitute for flour in the manufacture of 
hair-powder, Bottcher renewed his experiments, and 
asceii^ined that by means of this substance a por- 
celain could be produced equal to that of China. 
This now led to the establishment by the govern- 
ment of the far-famed porcelain manufactory at 
Meissen, near Dresden, of which he was appointed 
director. The Saxon porcelain soon became cele- 
brated over Euroi^, and rivalled that of China in 
the excellence of its quality and the beauty of its 
decorations. Every possible endeavour was made 
to prevent the secret of its manufacture being con- 
veyed to other countries. The workmen at the fac- 
tory were sworn to secrecy, and the exportation of 
the porcelain earth prohibited under the severest 
penalties. In thi^ attempt the Saxon government 
was for some time successful, but the secret was at 
last gradually divulged, and porcelain works estab- 
lished at Vienna (1720), Munich, Berlin, and other 
places in Germany. In France the famous Shvres 
manufactory was established by Louis XV., but 
hard or true porcelain was not made there till about 
1770. The works still retain their old renown. In 
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Bngland a poroelain work was established at Chelsea 
for some years previous to 1745; poroelain was also 
made at Stratford le-Bow about the same year, at 
Derby as early as 1750, and at Worcester in 1751 ; 
but it was not till after the discoveiy of kaolin clay i 
ki Cornwall, about 1755, that hard porcelain began 
to ^ manufactured, first, it appears, at Bristol in | 
1766. In connection with the manufacture the j 
names of Josiah Spode and Thomas Minton should 
be mentioned, both of them as belonging to the 
industry established in Staffordshire before the end 
of the eighteenth century, Thomas Minton being 
succeeded by his still more famous son, Herbert. 

Poroelain, when broken, presents a granular sur- 
face, with a texture compact, dense, firm, hard, 
vitreous, and durable; it is semi-transparent, with a 
(dear, smooth, glassy surface, un affect^ by all acids 
excepting hydrofluoric, and resisting uninjured 
sudden changes of temperature. ‘ In the properties 
of being semi-transparent and semi -vitrified, but in 
scarcely any of the preparatory processes and mani- 
pulations, is china-ware distinguished from good 
earthenware. Various articles for the use of the 
table and the toilet are usually formed of china- 
ware, as also chemical utensils, retorts, alembics, 
crucibles, and many other articles indispensable in 
the laboratory. For the process of manufacture sc(‘ 
Pottery ; and see also Ceramics. 

CHINCHA ISLANDS, a group of small islands 
off the coast of Peru; lat. 13“ 38' a.; Ion. 76“ 28' w. 
They are granitic, arid, and destitute of vegetation, 
and the coasts bold and difficult of access. Immense 
deposits of guano used to exist here, but after being 
exported for thirty-four years the supply became ex- 
hausted in 1874. The Peruvian government usually 
farmed the right of export to each of the principal 
countries of Europe, receiving large sums from capi- 
talists, who were remunerated by the guano shipped. 

CHINCHILLA, a genus of South American 
herbivorous rodents, closely allied to the rabbit, 
which it resembles in the general shape of the body, 
though it has a longer tail, and broader and more 
rounded ears. Several species are known, but the 
only one particularly deserving of notice is 0. lani- 
gtruy which is about 15 inches long from the muzzle 
to the tip of the tail, and covered with long soft fur 
of a beautiful gray, waved with white above and of 
a brighter shade below. Chinchilla skins are much 
esteemed as furs, being both very warm and very 
beautiful. The chinchilla lives gregariously in the 
mountains of many parts of South America, and 
makes numerous and very deep burrows. It is of 
a mild and gentle nature, very sportive, losing none 
of its gaiety in captivity, and very cleanly. When 
eating it usually sits on its hind-legs like the squirrel, 
using its fore- paws to carry the food to its mouth. 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spain, in Murcia, in the 
province and 10 miles s.E. of Albacete, on a rocky 
eminence. It is surrounded by a wall and com- 
manded by a castle. Its handsome parish church 
has three naves, and a lofty tower containing six 
bells; the interior is richly decorated and contains 
pictures and other works of art. Quarries of granite, 
alabaster, ^psum, and limestone are wrought in the 
vicinity. Pop. (1887), 6096. 

CHINESE GRASS, China Gra^ Rhea or 
Ramie Fibre, the fibre of Boehmeria nivm and 
B, utUUf two Chinese plants of the order Urticaces 
(nettles). They grow to a height of about 5 feet, 
and have large long-stalked cordate leaves, which in 
the former species are white on the under surface. 
The fibres of the stem are very fine, silky, and strong, 
and are made into grass-cloth in Southern China. ! 
The cultivation of the plants has been introduced j 
Into India, Jamaica^ the United States, and else- j 
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where, and by means of improved processes the fibre 
is obt^ned in sufficient Quantity to render it suitable 
for being employed in the manufacture of a variety 
of fabrics. See Boehmeria. 

CHINESE TARTARY, an old name of Eastern 
or Chinese Turkestan. 

(CHINESE WHITE, a pigment consisting of the 
white oxide of zinc (ZnO). It has been introduced 
into the arts as a substitute for white-lead. 

CHINGLEPUT, or Chenqalpat, a coast district 
and its capital, Hindustan, in the Carnatic. Presi- 
dency of Madras. The district, which lies 8. of 
Nellore and N. of South Arcot— area, 2842 square 
miles — has generally a bad soil, broken up fre- 
quently by granite rocks. Water being scarce, a 
large portion of the land does not repay the cost of 
cultivation; the more fertile localities yield grain, 
fruit, oil, &c., which are exported to Madras. There 
are manufactures of cloth on a small scale. The chief 
towns are Conjeveram, St. Thomas’ Mount, Saida- 
pet, Tiruvotiynr, and Chingleput. This tract of 
country was, in 1760 and 1763, obtained by the 
East India Company from the Nabob of Arcot. 
It was invaded by Hyder Ali in 1768, and again 
in 1780, when it was nearly depopulated by famine 
and emigration. Pop. (1891), 1,136,928. — The town, 
capital of the district, is 15 miles w. from the Bay 
of Bengal, and 35 miles 8.8. w. Madras, in a small 
valley, confined on all sides by hills, and nearly half 
covered by an artificial lake. There is a railway junc- 
tion here, and the town has civil and criminal courts, 
jail, hospital, and Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions. The fortress, formerly of considerable ex- 
tent and strength, has been allowed to go into decay, 
and is now useless for military jjurposes. In 1751 it 
was taken by the French, but in the following year 
was retaken by theBritish under Clive. It also figured 
in subsequent military operations. Pop. (1891), 6180. 

CHIN-HAI, a seaport in China, at the mouth 
of the Yung river, leading to, and 9 miles N.E. of, 
Ningpn. It consists of the town proper, surrounded 
by walls 3 miles in circuit, and of extensive suburbs, 
and has a citadel situated on a precipitous cliff. In 
1841 the Chinese were signally defeated by the 
British in a battle fought here, which was soon after 
followed by the capture of Ningpo. 

CHIN-KIANG-FOO, or Tchano-Kiano, a city 
of China, in the province of Kiangsu, on the right 
bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, near the junction of 
the Imperial Canal, 150 miles from Shanghai; one 
of the treaty ports. It is advantageously situated 
for trade, and surrounded by a lofty and solid wall 
4 miles in extent, with hills of considerable height 
beyond. Exten.sive suburbs stretch along the river 
and the canal, and the bustle and activity exhibited 
on the waters afford a striking evidence of the indus- 
try of the natives and of the commercial importance 
of the city. It forms, indeed, the key of the empire^ 
as the blockade of the river and canal at this spot 
would in a great measure prevent all communica- 
tion between the north and south. The city is for- 
tified, but in 1842 it was taken by the British after 
a determined resistance on the part of the Manchoo 
garrison. It was also taken by the Taepings on Ist 
April, 1853. They defeated the Imperialists here on 
Ist January, 1856, and finally abandoned the city in 
1858. Cotton go<^s form the chief import, and the 
exports are numerous and valuable ; total imports in 
1898, £2,675,943; exports, £644,880. Pop. 200,000. 

CHINOLINE (C,HrN), a body obtained from 
quinine and some other alkaloids, by distilling with 
very strong potash. It is an oily base a^ little 
heavier than water, in which it dissolves slightly. 
It is quite soluble in alcohol and ether. It is trans- 
parent and colourless, with a slight odour. It forms a 
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laige number of single and double salts, which orys- 
talHse readily, and are sometimes of great beauty. 
The chromate is a very beautiful salt. There is a 
number of alcoholic derivatives, from one of which, 
arnyUh/Mcline hydriodaU, a substance called cyanin 
has been prepared. To the hydriodate potash is 
added, a resin precipitates, and this dissolves in al- 
cohol with a superb blue colour. Attempts have 
been made to use this colour in dyeing, but it is too 
fugitive. 

Ohinoline was original^ identified with a base 
obtained from coal-tar. Further investigation has 
shown that the bases derived from the two sources, 
though identical in composition, are different in pro- 
perties, and to that from coal-tar the name UucoLine 
has been mven. lieucoline does not yield cyanin. 

CHINON (anciently Caino Turonum\ a town in 
France, department Indre-et-Loire, on the Vienne, 
at the base of a hill crowned by the ruins of an old 
castle (in which Henry II. of England died), 28 miles 
B.w. of Tours. There is a monument to Rabelais, 
who was bom here. Pop. (1891), 4265. 

OHINSIJRAH, a town in Hindustan, beautifully 
situated on the Hugh, and now included in the town 
of Hugli, 20 miles north of Calcutta. It is a military 
station, was formerly a Dutch settlement, and con- 
tains many neat houses in the Dutch style. It is 
celebrated for the manufacture of cheroots, and has 
several schools, among them some belonging to the 
Free Church of Scotland. See Hugli. 

CHIO, called by the ancients Chios. See Soio. 

CHIOBBE, a town in China, province Fokien, 15 
miles s.w. of Amoy, with a population estimated at 
800,000. It is situated on a river bearing different 
names, navigable by junks of 400 tons, and is de- 
fended by a citadel and numerous other fortifications. 
It is the great emporium for common china-ware, and 
has important fisheries. The rearing of silk- worms 
forms an important occupation. 

CHIOGGIA, or Chiozza, a seaport town of Italy, 
on one of the lagoon islands of the Adriatic, in the 
province of Venice, and 15 miles w. by s. of the city 
of Venice. It is built partly on piles. The principal 
street is lined with porticos; and there are many 
handsome edifices, among which the cathedral is con- 
spicuous. A stone bridge of 48 arches connects the 
south extremity of the island with the mainland. The 
harbour admits vessels drawing 17 feet. The town 
is defended by forts and batteries. It is one of the 
strongest places in the Venetian lagoons. A large 
trade is carried on in German and Italian produce, 
and there is an active fishery and coasting trade. 
The manufactures consist chiefly of cordage and lace. 
Pop. (1881), 25,084. 

OHIPPENHAM, a municipal borough, England, 
Wiltshire, 124 xxilles n.e. of Bath, on the Avon, here 
crossed by a fine old stone bridge of 22 arches. It 
consists of one principal street, with others diverg- i 
ing from it. It contains two large churches with 
lofty spires, several other places of worship, an old 
and a new town-hall, &c. New secondary schools 
have been erected. The station of the Great Western 
Railway here is a very large one. The town is an 
important mart for cheese, and contains a woollen 
factory, a silk factory, large condensed-milk fac- 
tory, railway works, boot factories, a bacon factory, 
Ac. The town is supplied with good water from an 
artesian well. Chippenham now gives name to a 
pari div. (1891), 4618; (1901), 5074. 

OHIPPEWA, a river of the United States, Wis- 
consin, formed in the N. of the state, and after 
receiving several tributaries running s.w. into Lake 
Pepin, an expansion of the Mississippi. 

OHIPPEWA FALLS, a town of the U. States, 
Wisconsin, a railway centre, situated at falls of the 


river Chippewa which furnish important water-power* 
Pop. (1890), 8670. 

CHIPPEWAYS, or Ojibwatb, a tribe of North 
American Indians, inhabiting Mixmesota and others 
of the northern United State^ and various parts of 
Canada. They are tall, active, and well-forme^ 
and subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. They 
amount to about 11,000. 

CHIPPING NORTON, a municipal borough and 
market town of England, in the n.w. of Oxfordshire^ 
with an interesting old parish church, R. Catholic 
and other places of worship, town-hall, &c. Woollen 
goods and gloves are made, and brewing is carried 
on. Pop. (1891), 4222; (1901), 3780. 

CHIQUITO^ a race or stem of Indians inhabiting 
western Bolivia. The soil here is rich, growing van- 
illa, indigo, cotton, sugar, &c. ; but for want of mar- 
kets there is little cultivation. The policy of the 
Jesuit missionaries has made the Chiquito language 
the predominant one among the natives. It is 
copious, and is said to have a separate vocabulary 
for female use. The native population is about 
22,000, distributed among ten missions. The size 
and decorations of the churches, and the perfection 
of the church music, in which the natives take a 
part, are a curious monument of the perseverance 
of the Jesuit missionaries, which has succeeded in 
rearing in the midst of these solitudes a fragment 
of European civilization almost purely artificial. 

CHIRAC R A (Greek, from chdr, the hand, and 
agra, a seizure), that species of arthritis, or gout, 
which attacks the joints of the hand (the wrist and 
knuckles) and hinders their motions. It gradually 
deprives the hands of their flexibility, and bends the 
fingers, distorts them, and impedes their action by 
the accumulation of a calcareous matter. 

CHIRATA, Chirbtta, Ophelia Chirata^ a slender 
branching annual of the gentian family, 2 to 8 feet 
high, with yellow flowers. It is a native of India, 
where the dried stems are in repute as a tonic and 
febrifuge both with native and European practi- 
tioners. 

CHIROMANCY. See Cheiromancy. 

CHIRON, in Greek mythology the son of Kronos 
(Saturn) and Philyra. Kronos assumed the shape of 
a horse, in this amour, to deceive his wife Rhea. The 
shape of Chiron, therefore, was half that of a man, 
half of a horse. In point of fact, Chiron was one of 
the people called Centaurs. He was celebrated through 
all Greece for his wisdom and acquirements; and the 
greatest princes and heroes of the time were repre- 
sented as his pupils. He was particularly skilled in 
surgery. When Hercules drove the Centaurs from 
Mount Pelion, they took refuge with Chiron in Malea; 
but their enemy pursued them even into this retreat, 
and unfortunately wounded his old teacher with a 
misdirected arrow. The speedy operation of the 
poison in which the arrow had been dipped rendered 
remedies useless; and Chiron suffered the severest 
torments. The gods at his prayer put an end to his 
life, though his nature was immortsd by reason of his 
descent from Kronos. After his death he was placed 
among the stars, and became the constellation Sagit- 
tarius. 

CHISLEHU RST, a parish and village of Eng- 
land, in W. Kent, with an ancient parish chixrcm, 
two district churches, R. Catholic church, &c. The 
mansion of Camden Place was occupied by Napoleon 
IIL and the Empress Eugdnle, and the former died 
here in 1878. There is a Runic cross in memory of 
the Prince Imperial Fop. in 1901, 7429. 

CHISLEU, the ninth month of the Jewish year, 
commencing with the new moon in December, or the 
latter part of November. The modem Jews fast on 
the sixth day of this month. 
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CHISWICK, ft town ftnd parish of Kng^land, in CHITTAGONG, a division, district, and town 
Middlesex, 6 miles w. of Hyde Park Comer, Lon- of India, in the m^idenoy of Ben^, Hindnstan. 
don. It has an ancient church, with Hogarth’s The district has Tipperah on the n., the Chitta- 
tomb in the churchyard, and several schools, con- gong Hill Tracts on the s., Arracan on the s., and 
tains the gardens of the Royal Hortioultnral Society, the Bay of Bengal on the w. Area, 2563 square 
and Chiswick House, in which Fox and Canning miles ; pop. in 1891, 1,290,167. The Hugh Moun- 
died. There are engineering works, breweries, tains traverse the district centrally from north to 
market-gardens, kc. Pop. of urban sanitaiy dis- south, and in the Blue Mountains, in the N.E., attain 
triot in 1891, 21,968; in 1901, 29,809. the height of 6600 feet. The principal river is the 

CHITALDRUG,or CniTTELDROOa (native, Sitala Karnaphuli or Chittagong. The level lands, chiefly 
DurgOf spotted castle), a town and fortress, ^pital on the coast and the valleys, are very fertile, yield- 
of a district of the same name in the Na^ar division ing large crops with little labour. The principal 
of Mysore, India. The town is 126 miles n.w. of exports are timber, canvas, coarse cloths, and ole- 
Bangalore, and the fortress, occupying a cluster of phants. On the sea -coast the government has a 
rooky hills about 800 feet high, consists of a laby- manufactory of salt. A considerable majority of 
rinth of fortifications winding irregularly up from the inhabitants are Mohammedans. The division 
rock to rock to the summit, and guarding every also includes the districts of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
accessible point. Inside the fortifications are a Noakhali, and Tipperah. Area, 12,118 square miles; 
number of temples. The modern town stands at pop. 4,190,081. — The town of Chittagong, situated 
the north-eastern base of the hills, and has a popu- on the right bank of the Karnaphuli, 1 2 miles from 
lation (1891) of 4946. The district has an area of its mouth and 220 miles east of Calcutta, is the 
8994 square miles, and a pop. (1891), of 413,984. second port of Bengal. It consists of a series of 
CHITIN, the chief tissue-forming ingredient of detached houses on little hills, and is subject to 
the wing-cases of insects, and the shells of crabs malaria. The exports are of great importance, and 
and other crustaceans. From these sources it can comprise rice, jute, jute manufactures, and tea. 
be obtained by successive treatment with different Pop. (1891), 24,069. 
solvents to remove inorganic matter, fat, &c. When CHITTELDROOG. See Chitaldrug. 
pure it is amorphous, colourless, and semi-transparent, CHITTOOR, or Chittur, a town of India, cap. of 
often retaining the form of the original substance. N. Arcot diet., Madras. It contains courts and public 
It is insoluble in all ordinary solvents, but by con- offices, English church and Roman Catholic chapel, 
tinuous digestion with dilute sulphuric acid it is Ac. Pop. (1891), 9965. — There is a town of same 
gradually converted into grape-sugar, the nitrogen name in the state of Cochin, Madras. Pop. 10,400. 
forming ammonia. Nothing is known about the CHITTORE. See CltiTOR. 
physiological transformations of chitin. CHITTY, Joseph, a distinguished special pleader, 

CHITON, a genus of molluscs, forming the type born in 1776, has acquired great reputation as a 
of the Chitonidae, which ds the only family of the writer of legal text-books. These comprise a Treatise 
order Polyplacophora. They are regarded as ano- on Bills of Exchange (1799); Treatise on the Parties 
malous gastropods, from which they differ chiefly to Actions and to Pleadings (1808); Treatise on 
in their symmetrical form. The shell consists of the Law of Nations relative to the Legal Effects of 
eight pieces successively overlapping on the back, War on the Commerce of Belligerents and Neutrals 
and connected round the sides by the margin of the (1812) ; A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law, 
mantle. Chitons cling to rocks on the sea-coast in adapted to the Use of the Profession, Magistrates, 
the same manner as limpets, some of them being and Private Gentlemen (1816); a Treatise on Corn- 
found beneath the surface of the water. The com- mercial Law (1818) ; a Collection of the Statutes of 
monest species is Chiton aquamosus. Practical Utility (1829-37); a 'I'reatise on Medical 

CHITilR, or Chittore, a town and fort of Jurisprudence (1834). He died in 1841. 

Hi.idustan, in the native state of Oodeypore, Raj- CHIUSI (the Camara of the Etruscans and 
putana, on the Gamneri river, about 70 miles n.b. Cluaium of the Romans), a town of Italy, in 
of the town of Oodeypore. The town was for several the province of Sienna, on a hill about 3 miles 
centuries capital of Oodeypore, and was far more w. of the lake of same name, and 43 miles s. from 
prosperous and wealthy than it is at present. It Arezzo. Chiusi was one of the twelve confederated 
still contains many temples and other well -con- towns of Etruria, and the residence of Pursenna. 
struoted buildings. The fort, formerly considered It was ruined in the middle ages by the aocumula- 
one of the strongest in India, stands upon a high tion of the waters of the Chiana, which converted 
rock overlooking the town Pop. (1891), 10,286. its territory into a pestilential marsh. It is the see 
CHITRAL, a native state of British India, hav- of a bishop, and numerous Etruscan relics have 
ing Yasin and Gilgit on the E., Swat, Dir, and been found near it. Pop. 5000. 

Bajaur on the s., Kafiristan on the s.w., and the CHIVALRY (French chevaZerie, from oheval, 
Hindu Kush mountains on the N. and N.w. Through Latin, cabaUus^ a horse), a term which indicates 
it flows in a B.w. direction the Chitral or Kunar or strictly the organization of knighthood as it existed 
Kashkar river, a tributary of the Kabul, and on it, in the middle ages, and in a general sense the spirit 
in about lat 36° N., stands the town of Chitral at a and aims which distinguished the knights of those 
height of more than 5000 feet above sea-leveL In I times. The chief characteristics of the chivalric 
1893 the country came under British control in con- ages were a warlike spirit, a lofty devotion to the 
sequence of internal confusion following the death female sex, a love of adventure, and thirst for glory, 
of the ruler, but two years later the murder of his To explain the nature and origin of chivalry we 
successor by a younger brother, who showed strongly must consider the character of the ancient German 
anti-British inclinations, again called for the inter- tribes. The warlike spirit was common to them with 
vention of Great Britain. After a brilliant cam- other barbarous nations; but there were certain traits 
paipi the usurper was replaced by a friendly ruler, in their character peculiarly their own. Among these 
ana a more effectual control was established over was their esteem for women. This is dwelt upon by 
the country. The people formerly trafficked in Tacitus, and is sufficiently apparent from the early 
slaves^ but this is now forbidden. The climate is native German historians, ^is regard for the fe- 
eauMmt, and the vale drained by the river extremely male sex was diffused by them through eveij ooun- 
CertUa. Pop. about 200,000. try into which they spres^ though with considerable 
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dilferenoe In the forms Ir. wbidi it dovdoped Itsdf. 
In Frsnoe it became that refined gallantry for which 
the nation has been so long conspicuous; in Spain 
it assumed a more romantic and glowing character, 
displaying much of the fire of oriental feeling; in 
Germany itself it became faithful and tender aMach- 
ment to the wedded wife. Undoubte^y the Chris- 
tian religion assisted in developing this feeling of 
esteem for the female sex in those times, and it has 
been alleffed that the adoration of the Virgin, which 
afterward began to be superstitiouslv taught as a 
part of it, and to be as superstitiously acted upon 
by its professoTB, may have tended, by keeping a 
deified image of chastity before the mind, to produce 
the same result. The allegation is more plausible 
than true. Indeed the inefiicacy of this supersti- 
tious feeling is proved by the case of several Asiatic 
nations, wbich, though worshipping gods fabled to 
be the offspring of female births, keep their women 
in a veiy degraded condition, treating them as if they 
formed an inferior portion of human nature, and were 
entitled to none of its distinguishing privileges. We 
may be told, in answer to our claim of the peculiar 
regard for the female as a characteristic of the Teu- 
tonic tribes, that women were held in high esteem 
by the Romans. It is true that wives and mothers 
were treated with great regard by the Romans, and 
the history of no nation affords more numerous in- 
stances of female nobleness; but this esteem was 
rendered to them, not as females, but as the faithful 
companions and patriotic mothers of citizens. It 
had somewhat of a political cast. But this was not 
the case with the Gormans. There is another trait 
of the German character which deserves to be con- 
sidered In this connection, which is very apparent 
in their literature, and the lives of many individuals; 
we mean that indefinite thirst for something superior to 
the realities ot life, that seAne n, to use their own word, 
which hardly admits of translation, which has pro- 
duced among them at the same time so much excel- 
lence and so much extravagance. These three traits 
of the Teutonic race, their warlike spirit, their esteem 
for women, and their indefinable thirst for superhuman 
greatness, together with the influence of the feudal 
system and of the Roman Catholic religion, afford an 
explanation of the spirit of chivalry — an institution 
which, to many observers, appears like an isolated 
phenomenon in histoiy, and leaves them in doubt 
whether to despise it as foolish, or admire it as sub- 
lime. The feudal system divid^ the Christian Teu- 
tonic tribes into masses, the members of which were 
united, indeed, by some political ties, but had little of 
that intimate connection which bound men together in 
the communities of antiquity, and which has produced 
like effects in our own and a few preceding ages. 
They still preserved, in a great measure, the independ- 
ence of barbarians. There was, however, one strong 
bond of union which gave consistency to the whole 
aggregate; we mean the Roman Catholic religion, 
wMch has lost much of its connecting power, in pro- 
portion as other ties, chiefly those of a common dvi- 
uzation, have gained strength. The influence of a 
common religion was of great service to mankind 
during the ages of ignorance and violence, in giving 
coherency to the linlu of the social chain, which were 
oontinuaUy in danger of parting. To this cause is to 
be ascribed the great uniformity of character which 
prevailed during the ages of chivalry. The feudal 
system, besides, enabled the gentry to live on the 
labours of the oppressed peasants, without the neces- 
sitv of providi^ for their own support, and to 
indulge the love of adventures inddent to their war- 
like and ambitious character. If we now combine 
the characteristics whidi we have been considering 
—a warlike spirit, a lofty devotion to the female sex, 


an undefinable thirst fur glory, connected with feudal 
independence, elevation td>ove the drudgery of dally 
toil, and a uniformity of character and purpose, in- 
spli^ by the influence of a common relimon — ^we 
obtain a tolerable view of the chivalric waracter. 
This character had not yet quite developed itself in 
the age of Charlemagne. The courage exhibited by 
the warriors of his age was rather the courage of in- 
dividuals in bodies. The independence, the individ- 
uality of character, which distinguished the errant 
knight who sought far and wide for adventures to be 
achieved by his single arm, was the growth of a later 
period. The use of the war-horse, which formed so 
essential an instrument of the son of chivalry, was 
not common among the Germans until the time of 
their wars with the Huns. They were indeed ac- 
quainted with it before, and Tacitus mentions it in 
his account of Germany ; but it was not in common 
use among them till the period we have mentioned. 
After it was introduced, cavalzy was considered 
among them, as among all nations in the early stara 
of their progress, much superior to infantxr, wmcb 
was, in fact, despised, until the successes of toe Swiss 
demonstrated its superiority. In the eleventh cen- 
tury knighthood had become an established and weU- 
de^ed institution ; but it was not till the fourteenth 
that its honours were confined exclusively to the 
nobility. The Crusades gave a more religious turn 
to the spirit of chivalry, and made the knights of all 
Christian nations known to each other, so that a great 
uniformity is thenceforward to be perceived among 
them throughout Europe. Then arose the religious 
orders of knights, the knights of St. John, the Tem- 
plars, the Teutonic knights, &c. The whole estab- 
lishment of knighthood assumed continually a more 
formal character, and degenerating, like every human 
institution, sank at last into Quixotic extravagances, 
or frittered away its spirit amid the forms and puncti- 
lios springing from the pride and the distinctions of 
the privileged orders of society. It merged, in fact, 
among the abuses which it has been one of the great 
labours of our age to overthrow. ITie decline of 
chivalry might be traced through the different forms 
which it assumed in different nations as distinctly as 
its development — a task too extensive for this work. 

The education of a knight was briefly as follows: 
— The young and noble stripling, generally about 
his twelfth year, was sent to the court of some baron 
or noble knight, where he spent his time chiefly in 
attending on the ladies, and acquiring skill in the use 
of arms, in riding, &c. This duty of waiting about 
the persons of the ladies became, in the sequel, as 
injurious to the moritis of the page as it may have 
been salutary in the beginning. When advancing 
age and experience in the use of arms had qualified the 
page for war, he became an escuyer (esquire or squire). 
TMs word is Mnerally supposed to derived from 
escu or acudo (shield, acutum)^ because among other 
offices it was the squire’s business to carry the shield 
of the knight whom he served. The third and highest 
rank of chivalry was that of knighthood, which was 
not conferred before the twenty-first year, except in 
the case of distinguished birth or great achievements. 
The individual prepared himself by confessing, fast- 
ing, &o. ; religious rites were performed ; and then, 
after promising to be faithful, to protect ladies and 
orpha^, never to lie nor utter slander, to live in 
harmony with his equals, &c. (in France there were 
twenty vows of knighthood), he received the cmccladef 
a slight blow on the neck with the flat of the swora 
from the person who dubbed him a knight, who at 
the same time pronounced a formula to this effect; 
*I dub thee knight, in the name of Gh>d and St 
Michael (or in me name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost). Be faithful, bold, and fortunate.* 
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This WM often done on the eve of bottle, to atimalote 
the new knight to deeds of voloiir, or after the com- 
hot, to reward signal bravery. 

I^ongh no man of any reflection would wish for 
the return of the age of chivalry, yet we must re- 
member that chivalry exercised, in some respects, a 
salutary influence at a time when governments were 
unsettled and laws little regarded. Though chivalry 
often carried the feelings of love and honour to a 
fanatical excess, yet the reverence paid to them con- 
tributed to prevent mankind, at this period of law- 
less violence, from relapsing into barl^rism; and as 
the feudal system was unavoidable, it is well that ite 
evils were somewhat alleviated by the spirit of chi- 
valry. The influence which chivalry had on poetry 
was very great. The troubadours in the south of 
France, the trouvbres in the north of the same coun- 
try, the minstrels in Britain, the Minnesing^ in 
Qermany, sang the achievements of the knights 
who received them hospitably, In Provence arose 
the Courts of Love (which see), which decided the 
poetical contests of the knights. At these, amorous 
songs (cAamons), duets (tensonsji pMtoral songs 
{pastourellea)^ and poetical colloquies {sirveTUes)^ were 
performed. In Germany the chivaJric spirit pro- 
duced one of the most noble epics, the Nibelun^nlied 
(which see). It was the spirit of chivalry which led 
to the Crusades, and from the intercourse with the 
East which grew up during this period, the wonders 
of oriental enchantment were introduced into the 
romantic or chivalric poetry, and European litera- 
ture received a great stimulus. Chivalric poetry, 
however, existed apart from any influence of this 
kind, and really begins with the mythological cyclus 
of King Arthur’s round table and the feats of his 
knights, which furnished materials that found poetic 
treatment in various European countries. A second 
cyclus is that of Charlemagne and his paladins, his 
twelve peers, which remained a poetical foundation 
of chivalric poetry for many centuries. Alexander 
the Great also became a great hero of chivalric 
poetry. The cyclus of Amadis, which belongs, 
perhaps, exclusively to Spain, does not rest on any 
historical ground. For further information see the 
essay on Chivalry, originally in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, written by Sir Walter Scott ; Heeren’s 
Es.say on the Influence of the Crusades; Mdmoires 
sur I'ancienne Chevalerie, par Lacume de Sainte- 
Palaye (Paris, 1826, two vols., with engravings) ; 
Gautier’s La Chevalerie (1884) ; Henne am Rhyn’s 
Geschichte des Rittertums (1893); and last but not 
least, Don Quixote. See also the articles Romance, 
Middle Ages, Tournament, and other articles in 
this work connected with this subject. 

CHIVASSO, a town of Italy, on the Po, 14 miles 
N.E. of Turin, was formerly strongly fortified, and 
contained the residence of the Dukes of Montferrat. 
Pop. 5446. 

CHIVE, or CiVE, a small perennial garden plant 
(Allium, Sekoenoprasum)^ of the same genus as the 
onion, leek, garlic, Ac., used as a culinary vegetable 
for flavouring soups, Aa It is a rare native of Bri- 
tain. The bulbs are small and slender, and the 
erect, subulate leaves are grouped in tufts. 

CHLADNI, Ernst Florins Friedrich, a Ger- 
man physicist, and one of the founders of the science 
of acoustics, was bom at Wittenberg on Nov. 80, 1 7 56, 
and died at Breslau on April 4, 1827. After a suc- 
cessful course of study at the school of Grimma he 
adopted the profession of jurisprudence, which he 
practised first in his native town, and afterwards at 
Leipxig, where he took the degrees of Doctor in 
Phuosophy and in Law. His natural taste led him 
to study music, and to devote his leisure to physic^ 
solenoe. Tbe badcward state of the theory of music 
Tol. 111. 


compared with the other ^ysioal sciences early 
opened up to him a neglected mine of scientific dis- 
covery; and at the age of nineteen be set himself 
resolutely to investigate it By covering plates of 
glass with fine sand, and causing them to vibrate^ he 
discovered the fundamental fact in the science of 
acoustics, that the communication of vibrations in 
material bodies is subject to constant mathematical 
laws. His scientific investigations led him to travel 
through the principal countries of Europe and visit 
its principal capital?. He invented the euphone 
about (1789) and clavicylinder (1800), instruments 
more curious than useful, in which musical sounds 
are produced by friction, and by the revolution of a 
glass cylinder causing the vibration of chords. His 
scientific works are of quite a different value. The 
first of them, Entdeckungen liber die Theorie des 
Klanges, appeared in 1787; Acoustics (which he 
himself translated into French, Paris, 1809), in 
1802; Neue Beitrage zur Akustik, 1817; Ueber 
Feuermeteore, 1820; &;o. 

CHLADNPS FIGURES, the figures formed by 
sand strewn on a metal plate, or even a slip of wood, 
when it is clamped firmly at one point, so as to be 
horizontal, and set in vibration by means of a violin- 
bow. A thin square plate of brass, for instance, 
fixed at the middle point, and then bowed, exhibits 
them beautifully. The plate while vibrating divides 
itself up into portions that corres{)ond to the nodes 
and ventral segments of a sounding-string, parts of it 
vibrating up and down, while certain lines remain 



fixed. The sand, as long as it is on a vibrating part, 
is tossed up and down, but on a nodal line it remains 
at rest. Hence it gradually collects on the nmlal 
lines, and forms itself into the figures known tinder 
the above name. With a uniform plate beautiful 
symmetrical figures are formed, of which the accom- 
panying diagram will give some idea. They vary in 
form, and their compfication increases as the note 
that the plate sounds becomes higher and higher. 
The positions of the nodes may be determined by 
pressing the fingers on ptiints at the edge of the 
plate, or pressing down a penknife or other fsdnted 
instrument on points in the surface of it, and at the 
same time bowing it at properly chosen points and 
with a proper degree of force. 

CHLORAL (CsHObO) seems to be aldehyde, 
in which chlorine has been substituted for hydrogen 
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OHLOBIO ACID— CHLORINB. 


(tee Aldihtdi). It mm dlaooTared by UMg In 
1882, who got it by pMsing dzy chlorina gas through 
ftbaolute alcohol ^ all action oeaaed. The quan- 
tity of chlorine required for 1 lb. of apirit ia nearly 
40 cubic feet, and the action muat be continued for 
aome days. A very large bulk of hydrochloric add 
ia evolved at the aame tune, and thia muat be TOt rid 
by meana of a good draught. The crude product ia 
a^tated with four or five timea ita bulk of aulphuric 
add, allowed to atand, and the layer of chloral which 
forma drawn off. It ia then reified over finely 
divided lime. Theae operationa have in general to 
be repeated aeveral timea to get the chloral quite 
pore. Chloral ia an oily liquid, which boils about 
20 r Fahr. It has a pungent odour and slightly 
aatringent taste. The vapour acts strongly on the 
akin. It has a specific gravity of 1*5. When drop^d 
into water it faus to the bottom in oily drops, which 
dissolve on heating; it is readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and it acts itself as a solvent of iodine, 
sulphur, and phosphorus. 

When brought in contact with a little water, chloral 
combines with it, forming a hydrate CgHClaO, HgO, 
which is white and crystalline, and dissolves on ad- 
dition of water. When preserved in a stoppered 
bottle the hydrate sublimes; when heated, it vola- 
tilizes without decomposition. Kept in contact with 
oil of vitriol for a considerable time, chloral passes 
into an insoluble state, but by heat it again be^mes 
soluble. It is decomposed by alkalies, chloroform 
being one of the products. 

For a number of years chloral was a body of no 
particular interest to anyone but a chemist, but 
the discoveiy of its physiological effects by Dr. U. 
Liebreich in 1869 soon engaged the attention of the 
whole medical profession, and chloral (or rather 
chloral hydrate) has since been very extensively 
employed in medicine. When it is given internally 
in doses of 20 grains or thereby it quickly induces 
sleep of a natural and refreshing character, the 
awakening from which is unattended by the head- 
ache, sickness, confusion, or feeling of stupidity that 
usually follows sleep procured by opium. In larger 
doses the sleep is deeper and more prolonged, the 
person can witii difficulty be awakened from it, pain 
is abolished, breathing becomes slow and shallow, 
and the pulse, quickenra at first, is afterwards slowed; 
the pupils are much contracted, and there is com- 
plete muscular relaxation. The result of poisonous 
doses is a great fall in bodily heat and paralysis of 
the heart. Death by chloi^ poisoning has been 
prevented by means which maintain the bodily heat, 
and the treatment of chloral poisoning consists in 
the use of warm blankets, hot iMttles, hot stimulants 
such as hot ooffee, hot toddy, &o. The taste for 
chloral hydrate is apt to grow upon a person so that 
its ose cannot readily be given up. With constant 
use larger doses require to be taken, and persons 
who are aocustomed to its use are very apt some 
day, owing to their familiarity with the drug, to 
take an over-dose, a very slight increase of an accus- 
tomed dose being sometimes sufficient to cause 
death. Chloral hydrate is chiefly used to procure 
sleep when a person is suffering from nervous ex- 
citement, overstrain or worry, feverishness, delirium, 
and delirium tremena It is not nearly so useful 
for the relief of pain, and is useless for relieving 
neuralgia. It acts as an antidote to strychnine. 
CmORIC ACID. Bee Chlobikb. 

CHLORIDE OF LIME. See Chlobine. 
CHLORIDE OF NITROGEN. See Chlobine. 

CHLORIMETRY, the estimation of the amount 
of chlorine in a solution or powder available for 
bleaching. It has been found necessary to contrive 
special methods to detennine this, because the esti- 


mation of the total chlorine present is no guide to 
the bleaching value of the substance. The metiiods 
used are all based on the power chlorine has of de- 
composing water and thereby liberating oxygen. 
This is usually done in presence of some b^y which 
can combine with the oxygen, so that the whole 
action is in reality an oxi£ition. Many methods 
have been proposea, but one of the oldest, first Intro- 
duced by Gay-Lussac, is still one of the best. It 
depends on the conversion of an arsenious into an 
arsenic compound, the point where the action is com- 
pleted being indicated oy a separate test. A weighed 
quantity of arsenious add is dissolved in caustic soda, 
^6 solution rendered stroi^y add, and the whole 
diluted to a certain bulk. Ibe arsenious compound 
requires of course a definite amoimt of chlorine to 
convert it to the higher state. Measuring off a con- 
venient bulk of tl^ standard solution, a weighed 
quantity of the bleaching-powder is beaten to a paste 
with water, made up to a given strength, and then 
this diluted solution is run from a graduated glass 
vessel into the measured quantity of arsenious add. 
The action immediately takes place, but as the fluid 
itself gives no indication of the completion of the 
change, h^diro is added at the commencement of the 
operation, ^en so long as arsenious add remains 
the solution continues blue; but when the conversion 
is complete, the blue of the indigo is immediately 
bleach^ and the solution becoming colourless shows 
that the bleaching solution is now in excess, and no 
more is to be add^ The number of measures being 
read off gives the quantity of chlorine required to 
oxidize the weight of arsenic taken, and from that 
can be easily calculated the amount of available 
chlorine in the sample. The performance of this 
analysis requires some practice, out it is easy of exe- 
cution, and gives very good results. 

CHLORINE. The discovery of this gas was made 
in 1774 b^ Scheele, who named it dephlogUtUated 
m<tHne aad. The term dephlogiiticated had exactly 
the same import as that of oxygenaUd^ soon after- 
wards introduced by Lavoisier. It was afterwards 
proved by Davy to oe not a compound with oxygen, 
but a simple body, and from its peculiar yellow- 
ish-green colour ttko appellation of thhorint (from 
Greek green) was given to it. Chlorine 

gas is obtained by mbdng concentrated hydrochloric 
acid contained in a glass flask, with finely-powdered 
peroxide of manganese. On the application of a 
moderate heat the gas is evolved, and can be col- 
lected either in bottles over warm water in the 
pneumatic trough, or by simply leading the delivery 
tube to the bottom of a botUe, and allowing the 
heavy chlorine to displace the air. The reaction be- 
tween the peroxide of manganese (MnOg) and the 
hydrochloric add (4HC1) consists in the formation 
of water ( 2 H 9 O) and manganous chloride (MnClf) 
and the consequent liberation of dhlorin^Clf). The 
following me^od is also employed: — lliree parts 
of common salt (chloride ti sodium) are intimately 
mingled with one of the peroxide of manganese, and 
to tms mixture two parts of sulphuric Mid diluted 
with an equal weight of water are added. By the 
action of sulphuric add on the chloride, hydrochloric 
add is disengaged, which reacts as above explained 
upon the peroidde of mangMese; so that instead of 
adding hydrochloric add directly to the manganese, 
the materials for forming it are employed. 

Deacon’s process ooniuits in passing a mixture of 
hydrochloric add gas and oxygen over tiles soaked 
in a copper salt, mied and heated to from 700* to 
750* Fahr. At this point water ia formed and chlo- 
rine is liberated; the copper salt appears to be un- 
affected by the action. Another chemist’s process is to 
act on peroxide of manganese with a mixture of nitrio 
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iad hydroohloric addi; chlorine ie evoWed, mter end 
nitrete of mangeneee ere prodooed, and this last is 
converted lotion into peroxide ^ manffaaeee and 
peroxide of nitrogen, both of which can be utilized 
tor the decompMtion of a fresh quantity of hydro- 
^oric add. ^e economic worldng of uie different 
procesaea depends to some extent on the utilization 
of the by*productB, and especially of the manganese 
salt^ and several plans for its recovery and conversion 
into the peroxide have been devised and are used in 
laive worlok See Manoaness. 

Chlorine is gaseous at the common atmosphOTio 
pressure, but if at the ordinary temperature it be ex- 
posed to a pressure of four atmospheres, it condenses 
to a mobile yellow liquid, which has never been solid!* 
dified. It is two and a half times heavier than atmos- 
pheric air, and 85*5 tim^ heavier than hydrogen. The 
gas has a yellowish-green colour, and has the mcMit 
msupportable suffocating odour. When pure it occa- 
sions immediate death to an imimal immersed in it; 
but even when largely diluted with common air it 
cannot be respired with safety. It occasions a severe 
sense of stricture at the breast, which renders it im- 
possible to make a full inspiration. This feeling con- 
tinuea for a considerable time, and permanently injuri- 
ous effects have even been producer Chlorine is some- 
what soluble in water, the solution having the colour 
and odour of the gas. If the solution be cooled, long 
yellow cmtalline needles de{K)sit, consisting of a 
hydrate of chlorine. This solid body fuses to a yel- 
low oil at the ordinary temperature, which is liquid 
chlorine. When exposed to sunlight the solution 
graduidly loses its colour, oxygen la liberated, and 
tile water oontaina hydrochloric add in solution. The 
great affinity of chlorine for hydrogen is one of its 
most characteristic projierties, and is exhibited in a 
number of reactions. If a mixture of equal volumes 
of hydrogen and chlorine gas be made in the dark 
and then exposed to diffused daylight, combination 
takes place; but if it be exposed to dii^ sunlight, 
the gases combine at once with an explosion, and 
produce hydrochloric acid. This is the only com- 
pound these substances form with one another, and 
it is one of the most important of the adds (see 
Hti>boohlobio Acid). When a lighted taper is im- 
meiwyi in a jar of chlorine, it bums with a smoky 
flame; this is due to the combination of the chlorine 
with the hydrogen only, and the liberation of the 
carbon. Similarly, when hydrocarbons like turpen- 
tine and olefiant gas are mixed with chlorine and a 
light applied, a ruddy flame with a copious deposition 
of carlMn shows that the hydrogen and chlorine are 
alone combining. Several of the elements catch fire 
when immersed in chlorine, for instance, phospho- 
rus, arsenic, antimony, and copper; while others 
combine wi^ it at a higher temperature, sometimes 
with vivid combustion, as in the case of potassium. 
The compounds of chlorine with the other elements 
are tenned chlorides, and next to the oxides they are 
the most abundant and widely distributed substances 
in the earth, many of them brides being of great im- 
portance for manufactures. Common salt, the chlo- 
ride of sodium, is the most plentiful of all, and is met 
with forming lam rock msistfsi in various parts of 
Europe, and disscuved in the waters of the ocean, of 
many salt lakes in Asia, America, and elsewhere, and 
of b^e springs. It is the ultimate source of all the 
hydrochloric add and chlorine of commerce. Other 
ehloridea, as of potassium, caldum, &c., are met with, 
but in no case nearly so abundantly as common salt. 
As a class the metallic dilorides are orystallizable 
salts, wu d i ly soluble in water, some being even dell- 
quesoent. llie chloride of silver, the suDchloride of 
OMrcuiy, and osie or two others are, however, Inaol- 
nbU in water, wdifle a few are deoompoaed by water 


with the precipitation of an insoluble powder. From 
its wide amities and great activity in the f^ state, 
chlorine is one of the most uscnul and powoful 
instruments with which the chemist deals. By it 
such metals as platinum and gold are attacked and 
made soluble in water, while its power over organic 
substances is very great, and has resulted in the for- 
mation not only of a number of compounds by simple 
union with it, out of a great number into wm h the 
dhlorine has entered more intimately and produced 
what are called substitutiou compounds. 

Chlorine is largely consumed in the arts. Thus it 
is used in the manufacture of potassic chlorate for 
making lucifer matches; in the conversion of the yel* 
low to the red prussiate of potash, in the preparation 
of chloride of sulphur for the vulcanizing process, 
and above all as a bleaching and di^ifeoting agent 
This last property is exercised by chlorine, by virtue 
of its power, already referred to, of decomposing 
water % combining with the hydrogen and Uberat- 
ing oxygen, which is the true agent in the operation, 
and which converts the colouring matter into colour- 
less compounds. Berthollet was the first who applied 
this agency of chlorine to the process of bleaching 
(which see). The method of using it has been suc- 
cessively improved. It consisted at first in subject- 
ing the thread or cloth to the action of the gas itself; 
but the effect in this way was unequally produced, 
and the texture was sometimes injured. It was then 
applied in a dilute aqueous solution. The thread or 
cloth was prepared as in the old method of bleaoh- 
uig, by boiling first in water and then in alkaline lye; 
it was then immersed in the diluted chlorine: this 
alternate application of alkali and chlorine was con- 
tinued until the colour was discharged. The offen- 
sive suffocating odour of the gas rendered this mode 
of using it, however, scarcely practicable; but the 
odour was found to lie removed by a weak solution 
of potash; lime diffused in water, being more econo- 
mic^ was afterwards substitute Later a oom- 
pouncl of chlorine and lime was employed, prepared 
by exposing slaked lime to chlorine eas: the fgtm is 
quickly absorbed by the lime, and ^e chloride of 
lime^ or bleaching -powder as it is called, being dis- 
solved in water, forms the bleaching liquor now gener- 
ally employed. In using it the clotn is first com- 
monly steeped in warm water to clean H, and is then 
repeatedly washed with an alkaline solution, so 
diluted t^t it cannot injure the texture of the cloth; 
the cloth is then washeci and steeped in a very weak 
solution of chloride of lime, again washed, acted on 
by a boiling lye as before, and again steeped in the 
solution; and these operations are performed alter- 
nately several times. The cloth is lastly immeieed 
in very dilute acid, which reacts u|)on the bleaching- 
powder and liberates chlorine; this then attacks the 
colouring matter, and the doth soon acquires a pure 
white colour. It is next repeatedly washed with 
water to remove the last traces of the lime salts, and 
then it is exposed to the action of a b3rpoBulphite in 
order to render any chlorine inoperative that may 
remain. The cloth is finally washed, dried, and 
dressed. When sulphuric acid is used to liberate the 
chlorine It is found more difficult in the subsequent 
washing to remove the calcic sulphate formed on 
account of its sparing solubility in water. To avoid 
this chloride of magnesia has b^n substituted for the 
chloride of lime. It is easily prepared by ^ding 
sulphate of magnesium to a solution of chloride 
lime and straining off the clear fluid. It has the 
same bleaching power, is easily removed by washing, 
and it is said to leave the cloth in a more supple state 
than when ordinary bleaching solution has Men em- 
ployed. Another important iqiplication of ehlorixie 
gas and of bleaching-powder is to the destroying or 
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neiitrmliziiig of contagion. Add Yaponn, lulphtiroua 
add in particular, under the fonn of the fumeo of 
burning sulphur, ia often employed for that pur- 
pose; but oUori^ from the facility with whicn it 
decomposes the different compound gam that con- 
tain the elements of vegetable and animal matter, 
and which may be supposed to constitute noxious 
effluvia, is superior to any other agent, and is now 
universally employed for we purposes of fumigation. 
It can be used to destroy sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and it has been found usenil among such persons as 
are obliged to frequent places where contagious 
effluvia are constantly developed, to bathe the hands 
and arms with its solution. 

The compounds of chlorine with oxygen are of con- 
siderable importance. They are all artificial, and 
can be prepared only by indirect means. They are 
all somewhat unstable, and some of them decompose 
readily, even with explosive violence. The known 
oxides of chlorine are three in number. IVo of them 
are anhydrides; that is, they are capable of combin- 
ing with water to form acids; there are, besides, 
ower acids, corresponding to oxides, which have not 
yet been got in the free state. The following table 
exhibits their composition and relations: — 

HjpoohloroiM anhydride. Cl a O Hyi>oohlorouji acid, HCIO 

OhJoroua anhydride, ClaOa Chlorous add. HClOa 

Ohlorio peroxide. ClaOi Nooorreepondingadd. 

Ohlorio anhydride, CI9O5 Chloric add, HClOa 

hypothetical, unknown. 

Perchloric anhydride, GlaOf Perchloric acid, HCIO 4 

hypothetical, unknown. 


The hypochlorous anhydride (or oxide, as it is 
sometimes called) is a heavy yellowish gas, with a 
peculiar smell. By a sufiicieutly low temperature it 
ooudeuses to a deep red liquid. Both the gas and 
the liquid are liable to explode. By solution in 
water nypochlorous acid is formed, which is distin- 
imished by its yellow colour and peculiar sweet smell. 
The acid is very unstable, and is a powerful bleach- 
ing agent, in fact, bleachiug-powder, according to 
some, contains hypochlorite of calcium, and it is in 
oons^uence of the kcid being liberated that the 
oxidiziug and bleaching effect is produced. Chlorous 
anhydride is a greenish yellow gas, and the acid is a 
liquid of the same colour. They are powerful oxid- 
izing agents. The peroxide of cUorine is a deep yel- 
low heavy gas, with a powerful odour, so explosive 
that it is not safe to work with any but the smallest 
quantities. It is a powerful supporter of combustion ; 
■o that phosphorus bums when in contact with it, 
even if under water. Chloric add is obtained by 
decomposing potassic chlorate with hydrofiuosilicic 
add. Sulphuric acid cannot be employed, as the 
peroxide may be produced. By decanting from the 
predpitate and evaporating, a syrupy solution of the 
add is obtained. It is a odourless strongly acid fluid 
with a strong smell. It is decomposed at high tem- 
peratures, but it is not stable even at Uie common 
temperature. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, and 
at once destroys oigi^c matter when brought in 
contact with it. Perchloric add is a oolourles^quid, 
which remains so even at — 81” Fdir. (or 63” below the 
freedng-point of water). It cannot be preserved, 
however, for after a time it explodes. When brought 
in contact with organic matter, the add decomposes 
with the greatest dolenoe. These adds by combin- 
ing with bases form the hypochlorites, chlorites, 
chlorates, and perchlorates respectively. The more 
important of these are mentioned in connection with 
the metsls. Chlorine combines with nitrogen. By 
pasfdng chlorine gas into a sdution of sal-ammoniac, 
oily drops are formed which sink to the bottom, and 
consist of a compound of the two elements. It b 


periuqps the most ex|dosive snbstanoe known. 

KiTBOOIN. 


See 


Chlorine forms four compoands with carbon, rem 
sented by the foimubs, CCI4, CtCla, CtCl4, CaCl4 
The union can be effected only induoctly by decom- 
position of hydrocarbons. Part of the chlorine 00m- 
bines witii the hydrogen, and simultaneously another 
part combines with the carbon. See Mabbh Gas 
and Olbfiant Gab. 

Chlorine forms important compoands with sulphur, 
phosphorus, and other non-metaUic elements. These 
as well as the more important metallic chlorides will 
be found under the respective titles. 

CHLORIS, the name of — 1. The goddess of 
flowers and the wife of Zephyrus, identical with the 
Flora of the Romans. — 2. The daughter of the Or- 
chomenian Amphiou, the wife of Neleus and the 
mother of Nestor. — 8. The daughter of the llieban 
Amphion and of Niobe. When the children of Niol)e 
were killed she alone escaped along with Amydas, 
and became so pale from terror that her former name 
of Melibcea was exchanged for that of Chloris. 

CHLORITE, an abundant mineral, of which seve- 
ral varieties are distinguished. It gets its name from 
its dark-gi‘eeu colour, but the crystalline varieties are 
sometimes dichroic. It crystallizes in short six-sided 
prisms, but it also occurs compact and amorphous. It 
is very soft, and has a greasy feeling. Its specific 
gravity b 2*8. It b a hydrated silicate of magnesium 
and aluminium, sometimes with notable quantities of 
iron. It b found in Cornwall, in Cuml^erland, at 
Portsoy in Scotland, and other localities. 

Chlorite schbt b a rock of a dark-green colour, 
due to the presence of the mineral. It b related to 
the micaceous and talcose schists. 


CHLOROFORM (CHCl,) was discovered by Sou- 
beiran in 1881, and independently by Liebig in 1882. 
Dumas in 1834 established its formula, and on ac- 
count of its relationship to formic acid, gave it its 
name. It has been the subject of a great manv re- 
searches, and many methoos for preparing it have 
been devbed. Liebig obtained it from chloral by a 
reaction which has since become of the neatest in- 
terest. (See Chloral.) The method which b em- 
ployed for the preparation of the compound on the 
lar^ scale cousbts in dbtilling a mixture of bleach- 
ing-powder diffused in water, slaked lime, and alcohol. 
The crude product b well washed with water, the 
chloroform agitated with sulphuric acid, and rectified. 
Alcohol, ether, and several oib produced during the 
reaction are the chief impurities, and some of these 
are dilficult to remove. Impure chloroform b char- 
acteiized by a number of teats, by its odour, and by 
its deportment with different reagents. When quite 
pure, it b a colourless oily liquid with an agreeable 
odour and sweet taste. Its vapour has also a sweet 
taste. It boUs at 140” Fahr. It has a specific ^- 
vity of 1*5. It b sparingly soluble in water, mixes 
freely with alcohol and e^er, oil of turpentine, and 
other fluids. It b not acted on by ordinary chemical 
reagents, such as the alkalies, and nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids, but it b decomposed by exposure to air 
and light, and when exposed to a red heat. Chloro- 
form u a very valuable solvent for resin, wax, alka- 
loids, for sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, and similar 
Bubstanoes, which are sparingly soluble in ordinary 
fluids. 

But its chief use b in mededne as an anodyne and 
anawthetio. It was introduced in medidne by the 
late Sir J. T. Simpson in 1847, to assuage or nther 
destroy pain, more especially during the perfonnanoe 
of surgi^ operationa, by throwing the patient into a 
state ^ temporary insensibility. The inhalation oi 
ether had provionsly been much employed for the 
same pnipoee, but not alyrays vrith the happlioet re> 
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•ulte ; and the nibititiition of ohlorofomi, hr which 
the me of ether has been altogether aapplanted, is now 
universally admitted to have been a most important 
immovement. It is much more prompt in its action 
and mrmanent in its effect, has a pleasing rather than 
an offensive smell, does not act upon the glottis so as 
to produce the troublesome cough caused by the va- 
pours of ether, is far leas exciting to the p^ient, and 
in the great majority of cases, after bestowing the be* 
nefit, has not counterbalance it by ulterior oonse- 
quences. The vapours of chloroform may be breathed 
ethout any complicated apparatus from a napkin or 
a sponge, the latter preferably, because being more 
retentive of the fluid it allows the vapours to escape 
more gradually, and thus furnishes a better means of 
regulating the quantity to be administered. In some 
cases, more especially when the liquid is perfectly 
free from adulteration, the soporific effect is produced 
almost instantaneously. A substance so potent re- 
quires of course to used with extreme caution. 
When given in excess the face assumes a deadly 
paleness, the pulse becomes imperceptible, the skin 
grows cold, the breathing declines and threatens to 
become extinct. In some such cases these appear- 
ances have become realities, and the patient has 
actually expired. But when sufficient precaution is 
used the insensibility produced has no bad residts, 
and operations which would otherwise be most ex- 
cruciating are performed without the slightest feeling 
of pain. The flesh often seems to shudder, and even 
sighs or cries may be uttered, but these are merely 
nervous or instinctive manifestationB, not indicative 
of true sensation. Chloroform is not confined to sur- 
gical operations, but has been employed with success 
for mitigating actual pain of any description, as 
toothache and other kinds of neuralgia, paiturition, 
Ac. The application of it has suddenly stopped an 
attack of epilepsy, and cured tetanous convulsions 
after opium has proved ineffectual. It is also used 
with gtXKl effect in the reduction of fractures and 
dislocations, as well as hernias. The last indeed have 
sometimes disappeared spontaneously without any 
other remedy thim the sedative agency of chloroform. 

CHLOROPHANE. See Fluor. 

CHLOROPHYLL^ ^e Colouring Matters. 

CHLOROPHYLLITE, a variety of the mineral 
iolite or oordierite, which has derived its name from 
its greenish-brown colour and leaf-like appearance. 
It is a silicate of aluminum, magnesium, and iron, 
like iolite, but contains water in addition. It is 
found in the United States, in the States of Maine 
and Connecticut, in large prisms. It is very soft 
and brittle, is translucent, and has a specific grav*%y 
of 2-7. 

CHLOROSIS (Greek, chl^roi^ green), or Grun 
SiOKNiBB, a disease specially affecthig young girls, is 
characterized by a greenish or yellowish hue of ^e 
skin, languor, indigestion and general debility, and 
derangement of the system. When unconnected with 
any mseaae of the heart or lungs, and attended 
to in time, it is not a dangerous ailment. The 
pathological condition of chlorosis is a diminution in 
quantity of the red globules of the blood, the im- 
portaat constituent of which is iron, and accordingly 
the admimstration of iron forms a leading part of the 
treatment of this disease. It is much more apt to 
attack young women residing in cities, where they 
lead a sedentary and artificial existence, than those 
breathing the purer atmosphere of the country, and 
spending mndi of their time in the open air. Much 
of Uie mcacv of tbe cure, therefore, depends upon 
the patient henelf, who should be recommended 
change cl air and scene, a wholesome nouiiahing 
dietk and a proper amount of exercise, with abstinenoe 
from exesarive msntal car bodily labomr. 


CHOCKS are pieces of wood employed on ship- 
board as wedra to support various artioles liable to 
be displaced by the motion of the vessel They re- 
ceive different names according to the purposes for 
which they are used, as anrkor-ehocki to support the 
anchor, rudder-chocks to keep the rudder immovable 
in the event of accident rendering it unmanageable. 
Chocks are also used to support casks, boats, and 
other curved ejects. 

CHOCOLATE. See Cacao. 

CHOeZIM (properly Khotin), a fortified town of 
Russia^ on the right bank of the Dniester, opposite 
to Kaminiec, in Bessarabia. The Turlu caused 
Choezim to be regularly fortified, in 1718, by French 
engineers; but it was taken by the Russians in 1780, 
1769, and 1788. As it is completely commanded by 
the hills which surround it, its value as a fortress is 
now small. Its chief importance is as a military 
station. Pra. 15,782. 

CHCERILUS, the name of several Greek poets, 
among whom ChoBrihis of Samos is the best known. 
He lived in the fifth century r.o., was the contempo- 
rary and friend of Herodotus, and composed an epic 
poem, entitled Persica, celebrating the victory of the 
Gree^ over Xerxes. The fragments of the poem 
still extant have been collected and explained by 
Nake (Leipzig, 1817). Another Chcerilus, of lasus, 
in Caria, is mentioned by Horace, but does not ap- 
pear to have possessed much poetical talent. He 
formed part of the train of literary men who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great on his expedition to the 
East. 

CHOIR, that part of the church where the cho- 
risters sing. In some old churches the seats of the 
choristers and other parts of the choir are ornamented 
with admirable carved work. See Gothic Style in 
article Architecture. 

CHOISEUL, the name of an ancient French 
family which has furnished a great number of dis- 
tinguished individuals. One of the best known is 
Etienne Francois, duke of Choiseul Amboise, who 
was bom in 1719, entered the army in early life, and 
after distinguishing himself on various occasions in 
the Austrian war of Succession, returned to Paris, 
where he soon rose to the highest honours. His mar- 
riage with the daughter of the financier, Crozat, gave 
him the command of great wealth, and his Intimacy 
with Madame de Pompadour furnished the means of 
gratifying his ambition. After having been ambas- 
sador at Rome, in which capacity he obtained from 
the pope, Benedict XIV., the celebrated encyclical 
letter intended to appease the disputes which had 
arisen on the bull Unigenitus, and at Vienna^ where 
he concluded with Maria Theresa the treaty of alli- 
ance against Prussia, he became in 1758 minister of 
foreign affairs. At the same time he was made a 
duke. He suoceded the Marshal of Belle-Isle as 
minister of war in 1761, and the same year he be- 
came also minister of marine. His administratioii 
was distinguished by many useful reforms. He re- 
orga^ed the army and navy, which the disasters of 
previous wan and the neglect of previous adminis- 
trations bad suffered to fall into aecay; negotiated 
the famous Family Compact which re-united the 
various members of the Bourbon family, and restored 
Corsica to France. His fall was brought about in 
1770 by a court intrigue, suppenied by Madame du 
Barnr, the new favourite of the king. He was ban- 
ished to his estates. He was remlled to court on 
the accession of Louis XVI. In 1774, bat was not 
again intrusted with power. He was profuse in his 
expenditure, and though his fortune was large he 
diM overwhelmed with debt in 1785. The mttmoin 
published in his name in 1790 are not oonsidefed 
authentic. 
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CH0I8EUL-G0UFFIER, Mabu Gabbtil, 
OoUMT 07 , B celebrated ratfanarUD, bom at Parie 
in 1762, received a claaeical eancation at tbe College 
of Haroon^ and early diaplayed a particular intereat 
in everything relating to Greece. Hia wiah to visit 
this country waa gratified in 1776, and in 1782 ap- 
peared the first volume of Voyage Pittoreaque en 
Gr^, which attracted much attention and procured 
him a aeat in the French Academy in 1784. The 
two other volumes appeared in 1809 and 1820. The 
first waa entirely revised by him before hia death. 
The same year be was appointed ambassador to 
Constantinople^ where he remained till 1791. The 
appointment of ambassador to London was then 
offered to him, but as he was opposed to the revolu- 
tion he remained at Constantinople and sent his offi- 
cial correspondence to the exiled French princes. 
This correspondence having fallen into the hands of 
the republicans the convention gave orders for his 
arrest, but he escaped by taking refuge in St. Peters- 
burg, where the Empress Catherine II. gave him a 
most flattering reception, and her successor, Paul I., 
made him a privy-councillor, director of the Academy 
of Arts, and superintendent of the imperial libraries. 
He returned to France in 1802 and resumed his seat 
in the Academy. In 1814 he was made a peer of the 
realm. His death took place in 1817, at the baths 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. His antiquarian researches were 
chiefly inserted in the memoirs of the I^Jational In- 
stitute, and his very valuable collection of antiquities 
is now in the museum of tbe Ix)uvre. 

CHOISY-LE-KOI, or Chois y-sub-Seinb, a town, 
France, department of Seine, 7 miles s. of Paris, left 
bank of the Seine, here crossed by a wooden bridge, 
with stone piers, and a station on the Paris and 
Orleans Ilailway. Its broad straight streets, ele- 
gant houses, and fine avenues, with the proximity 
of the Seine and of the railway, contribute to render 
it one of tbe most agreeable towns in the vicinity of 
Paris. In its cemetery is the tomb of llouget de 
ITsle, author of the Marseillaise. It baa manufac- 
tures of wax-cloth, soap, chemical stuffs, glass, mo- 
rocco leather, earthenware, porcelain, and vinegar, 
'i'here are also some distilleries. It has some trade 
in wine, vinegar, coal, &a Pop; (1898), 9618. 

CHOKE-DAMP is the name given by miners to 
carbonic acid gas. See Cakhon. 

OHOLEKA. Cholera is divided into two varie- 
ties — BHii»k ckdera and Atiatic cholera, or cholera 
morbui. The disease, whether Asiatic or British, 
oommences with a sudden and almost simultaneous 
attack of vomiting and purging. Diarrhueas prevail 
during the hot summer months, and are attributed, 
though not on very definite grounds, partly to the 
continued heat, paitiy to sudden coolings at night, 
to cold drinks, to fniit and salads, &c. This ffiar- 
rhoca, when severe, is often called British cholera. 
This so-called British cholera is of a very mild cha- 
racter when compared to cholera morbus, but not- 
withstanding it is a disease which not unfrequently 
proves fataL After the patient has by vomiting and 
purging emptied the stomach and bowels of tbeir 
contents, a cessation gradually takes place, and the 
cure follows in some days. There are, however, ex- 
oeptioual cases of summer cholera so violent as to 
bring on copious discharges, both upwards and down- 
ward^ of a white fluid resembling rice-water, accom- 
panied with blueness of arms and legs, dimness of 
sight, an imperceptible pulss^ and a hoarse voice. 
Ine changes last mentioned are the tolerably con- 
stant ohaiaoteristiGS of a form of cholera which since 
early in the century, travelling gradually from the 
East Indies, has spread over m 1 quarters of the 
globe, and is designated by the name of the AwUic 
or oriental cholera. It has also reoeived other names, 


as the travelling, the epidemic, the eonUigUme ckoUra, 
Slo, This disease has its proper home in the East 
Indies, where, in the eonrse eff last century it re- 
peatedly occasioned widely fatal epidemics. In 1817 
it began to settle in a virulent form in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, and in the immediately follow- 
ing years extended into other parts of Asia, more espe- 
cially the islands of the Indian Ocean and China, and 
then into Persia, always following tbe earavan routes. 
Still keeping to these it at last crossed the Russian 
frontiers, traversed Russia, whence, in a short time 
aiter 1831, it visited Poland, Germany, the British 
Islands, France, Italy, &c., and as early as 1832 
made its way to America. In all lands not only has 
the cholera carried off numberless victims, but it has 
likewise become endemic, appearing sometimes here, 
sometimes there, then diffusing itself over a large 
space and resuming its wanderings. The last it cUd 
particularly in 1848 and 1849, at which time it caused 
the death of over 55,000 persons in England alone. 
In 1854-55 Europe was again severely scourged by 
this epidemic, which, however, was less virulent in 
Britain than before. 1'he next visitation was in 
1866, comparatively slight in England but severe in 
many parts of tbe Continent, tbe deaths in Austria 
being estimated at about 100,000. In the summer 
of 1883 it appeared in Egypt, and in the space of 
three months cut off at least 30,000 persons. Next 
summer it reached the south of France and Italy, 
and raged severely at Toulon, Marseilles, and Naples. 
In 1892 some parts of Europe again suffered severely. 

The direction that tbe epidemic takes is for the 
most part from s. to w. No climate and no kind of 
weather arrest it. It has prevailed in the tropics 
with a mean heat of 95'" (Fahr.), as well as in the 
frozen lands of Siberia, with a mean cold of - 3P, 
in winter as in summer. It often, apparently, takes 
a large leap. Thus, for instance, in 1 883 it was sup- 
posed to have been carried from India to Egypt, and 
it reached Paris without lighting on many interme- 
diate places. Now and then it shuns minor districts, 
especially when mountainous. Many towns and 
districts which it at one time seems to shun it after- 
wards attacks. In towns it fixes its seat particularly, 
and displays its greatest virulence in damp, dirty 
quarters, and those occupied by the poorer dasses. 
A contagion properly so called — that is, the trans- 
mission of the disease from person to person — is not 
yet scientifically ascertained. A carrying of it from 
place to place seems, however, to be completely 
established, as in those instances where it has broken 
out in any locality on tbe arrival of a particular shipu 
or caravan, or body of troops. On the other hand 
persons who have come out of an infected district are 
often seized without the disease spreading any further 
in the district to which they have come. 

The primary and essentud element in the produc- 
tion of cholera has been ascertained to be a consti- 
tuent of the excreta of cholera patients. Whether 
this particular substance is the germ of a fungus or 
other form of minute life is not quite certain, but 
that it is an organism capable of propagating itself 
when it is taken into the alimentary canal is beyond 
a doubt When this virus is swallowed it acts by 
rapidly causing a shedding of the epithelial covering 
of the mucous membrane. When this tak e s place 
the serum of the blood is allowed to drain away from 
tbe vessels of tbe intestines, snd at the same time 
their digestive and absorbing powers are destroyed. 
It is most worthy of note, however, that although 
this poison is so active in producing cholera^ it is muy 
t at a obtain stage of deoompositioii. It has 
demonstrated that when cholera evacuations 
are allowed to decompose, after a certain time has 
elapsed they lose their activity and become inert* 
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Dr.KiMh«wlio in 1888 m«de ln?Mtig»tianB to difoover 
the Qtgftnism prodnotiire of oholeroi thought he bed 
deteoM it in the * oomma ’ beoillai (lo ^ed from 
ittihape); bat Dr. Klein, following in the lame 
ooarae, reported in 1885 that he was not able to 
take this view. See Germ Theort, in Supp. 

The disease of oholera, or, in other words, the 
sickness of the individoal subject to that epidemic 
eanse, usuallj takes the following course: — For some 
days most are affected by disorders of the diges- 
tive ^stem, more especially by watery diarrhoeas 
(ekofmns), through the neglect of which the disease 
ffrst assumes its more vii^ent form. Often, how- 
ever, all such premonitory symptoms are wanting, 
and the evil appears at once with the suddenness of 
lightning. The patient vomits once or several times, 
for the most part in a copious stream, first the 
contents of the stomach and bile, then a fluid re- 
sembling rice-water; next by sudden and rapidly 
succeeding stools he discharges a large quantity 
of intestinal contents and water. These at first 
contain bile, but at last assume the rioe-water ap- 
pearance, or rather that of thin oat gruel. The 
minute particles producing this grayish muddy ap- 
pearance prove, when examined by the microscope, to 
be the fine epithelial cells of the mucous membrane 
of the bowels, which have scaled off from it in large 
quantities, somewhat like what takes place in the 
peeling off of the epidermis in scarlatina or erysi- 
pelas. In these discharges are also found fatty 
globules, corpuscles of blood, tri-phosphate crystals, 
and often ali^ the fungi of fermentation, and fungus 
spores, which, however, in part are introduced into- 
the e 3 rstem in what is drunk, and in part are the 
products of deoompc^sition, though they have been 
erroneously regarded by some medical men as the 
causes of cholera. In what is called dry cholera 
(cholera sicca), a particularly dangerous form of 
the disease, but of rare occurrence, the rice-water 
discharges are entirely wanting, the suddenly para- 
lysed intestinal canal being incapable of expelling 
the materials collected in it. With the occurrence 
of the watery discharges, and the accompanying 
evacuations upwards and downwards, the pulse 
sinks, the beating of the heart grows feeble, the 
legs and arms, the nose and ears, become blue 
or bluish-gray and cold as marble, and the skin 
wrinkled and unelastic; the face shrinks, particu- 
larly about the eyes, which, surrounded by gray or 
blackish rings, sink deep into their orbits, the voice 
turns hoarse, the urine ceases, and sharp cramps 
take place, particularly in the calves of the lees, 
&C. At last, sometimes during the cessation of the 
diBchaT;ra, the pulse, the beating and action of the 
heart, become entirely imperceptible, and death 
follows nsnally with the si^s of a complete stop- | 
page of the circulation of the blood, and a paralysis 
of the nerves (asphyctic cholera). In successful 
eases there is a gradual return of the warmth of 
the body, the pi^e and beating of the heart, as 
well as of the urine; consciousness and a desire of 
life are again felt; the stools again contain bile, 
become feculent, 8 m. Often, however, during this 
reactionary period, a peculiar fever comes on, which, 
taking a course like that of typhus, has been called 
eheUra-typhoid, It lasts a week, and not unfre- 
quently muries off the patient. 

On opening the bodies of those who have died 
of cholera the appearances are principally two — % 
violent process of exudation in the intestinal canal, 
and a i^den change of the blood with the accom- 
panying results. In the intestines, and partly also in 
the stomach, is found that copious fluid resembling 
Hcs-water, and consisting of exuded serum and the 
int es t inal epithella that Imve aoaled off. The mucous 


! membrane of the bowels is inflamed, and often tlie 
mesenterio glands are swollen. The blood is of a 
dark Uue-r^ colour, like that of the bilberry, more 
or less inspissated, and highly viscous like tar or 
pitch. It 18 accimuUted in the heart, but, on the 
contrary, is wanting in the capillary vessels, so that 
the cellular tissue, the muscles, the lungs, and other 
parts are found poor in blood, dry, clammy, and 
unelastic, the skin gray and shrivelled, and the 
serous membranes adhesive. The kidneys are al- 
most invariably altered, and manifest in severe oasea 
especially in the cholera-typhoid, that peculiar kind 
of alteration known by the name of albuminous, 
which also makes itself known during life by the 
albuminous contents of the urine, and the retention 
of urinary matter in the blood. Notwithstanding 
the light thrown upon the nature of cholera by these 
indications, and by many others (particularly during 
the epidemic of 1848-49), very little progress has 
been made in the mode of treatment. It is known 
that the epidemic is rendered milder by attention 
to sufficient dwelling-houses, clothing, bed-clothes, 
wholesome and sufficient food for the working- 
classes, by cleanliness and the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations; and that the individual who 
during the prevalence of oholera has an attack of 
diarrhoea (cholerine), by giving immediate attention 
to it, by strict diet, the maintenance of warmth by 
bandages, by blisters applied to the stomach, by warm 
drinks, warming-pans, Ac., can in general ward off 
the disease, while, on the contrary, the neglect of these 
precautionary measures is almost sure to be followed 
by a sudden and violent attack of it. The methods 
of cure recommended and employed are exceedingly 
various. One applies ice, another hot water; one the 
cold shower-bath, another vapour-baths; one anti- 
phlogistic, another phlogistic remedies; one astrin- 
gents, as tannin and nitrate of silver, another 
diluents, as calomel, rhubarb, Ac. Homceopathy, 
hydropathy, galvanism, &o., have also their fol- 
lowers. The most necessary thing is, when an 
individual is seized, to bring him forthwith with- 
out long transport to the nearest warm bed, and 
to warm his extremities, as well as his abdomen, 
with hot bricks, &o.; by favourable positions ana 
propping to lighten the vomiting and purging ; and 
above idl to endeavour if possible to keep up his 
courage. 

CHOLESTBRIN ( 0 s,H 440 ), a white substance 
which forms beautiful pearly crystalline scales, 
without taste and odour, insoluble in water; readily 
soluble in hot alcohol, in ether, and other fluids, 
from which it crystallizes by cooling or by evapora- 
tion. When heated it melts and sublimes. From 
Its behaviour with organic acids it seems to be an 
alcohol, as with them it forms different compound 
ethers. It may be prepared from biliary calculi-— 
which sometimes consist of nothing else out choles- 
terin, along with a little colouring and fatty matter 
and mucus — by boiling with alcohol and some al- 
kali, filtering and crystallizing. The most abun- 
dant source is the fat of greasy wool, and under 
the name of lanolin it is widely used for medi- 
cinal purposes, as a component of ointments and 
salves, and as an ingredient in pomades, cosmetics, 
Ac. For these purposes it is manufactured from 
wool-oil by adding caustic soda, putting in a centri- 
fugal machine, and afterwards precipitating by 
means of Ume. Cbolesterin is essential to the brain 
and nerve substance, and has been found in the 
blood, milk, and in many other portions of the body, 
both as a normal and as a pathological constituent 
It has also been found in beans, pease, wheat 
rye, and several other plants. Its formation and 
function in the body, as well as the particular 
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itnte of oomUnatlon in wfaldi it oxiito, m, for in- 
■tenoe, in tho brain, are at preaent unknown. 

Oholeaterin waa detected laet century, but it waa 
firat fully invaatigated Chevreul, by whom it waa 
named. Since then it haa been much atudied, eape- 
dally with regard to its oocurrenoe. 

CHOLET, a town, France, department of Maine- 
et-Loire, on the right bank of die Molne, 82 milea 
H.W. of Angers. It has a tribunal of oommeroe, con- 
aulting chamber of manufactures, and communal 
college. A fine dark granite is found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and atone quarries are wrought Manu- 
factures of handkerchiefs and cotton goods, called 
ehMeUetf flannels, and woollen stuffs. Tnere are also 
wool and cotton spmning-mills,bleachfields, dyeworks, 
and tanneries, ^ese industries are extended over 
an industrial circle of 120 communes, of which Cholet 
is Uie centre, and occupy 50,000 to 60,000 workers. 
There is also a great ti^e in cattle, the markets for 
which are attended by a large concourse of buyers 
from other parts. Pop. (1896), 14,200. 

CHOLI AMBUS (Ureek, choliamJbotf the lame 
iambus; also called tikaaon^ from tkaza^ to halt; or 
versus HvpponacXicus^ because the satii^ Hipponax 
of Ephesus made use of it, or perhaps invented it). 
The choliambua is an iambic trimeter, the last foot of 
which, instead of being an iambus, is a trochee or 
spondee, which gives it a lame motion, as, for in- 
stance, Martial, L i epig. 8: — 

Cur in theatrura, Cato severe, venisti T 

An Jdeo tan turn veuaras, ut exiree? 

We perceive, from the construction of the choliam- 
bus, that it may be ap^ed with advantage to pro- 
duce a comic effect, ^e Germans have happily 
Imitated this verse, as well as idl other ancient 
metres. An instance of a German choliambus is — 


Der Choliambe sohelnt eln Vers fUr Kunstriohter. 

CHOLIC ACID (Ca 4 H 4 o 05 ). This non-nitro- 
genous acid does not exist in bile ready formed, but 
is produced by decomposing the true biliary acids 
with an alkali. It is crystalline, sparingly soluble in 
water, readily in alcohol and ether. The cholates 
are rather obscurely crystalline; they are not very 
soluble in water, but rather more so in spirit. Both 
the acid and salts have a bitter taste. 

CHOLIN. This base was originally found in pigs' 
bile, and afterwards in that of the ox. It has been 
since identified with a body derived from protagon, 
which exists in the egg-yolk, called neurine. It has 
also been recently prepared artificially by a process 
deduced from its rational composition. ChoUn is a 
deliquescent highly alkaline mass, which absorbs car- 
bonic add from the air. The carbonate does not 
readily crystallize, but its chloride gives yellow crys- 
talline ne^es with platinic chlori^. 
CHOLOCHROME. See Coloubino Mattebs. 
OHOLULA, a dty, Republic of Mexico, state 
of and 12 miles W. of La Puebla, 60 miles h.b. by b. 
of Meadoo. The streets are regular and spacious, 
the houses mostly of one story, and flat-roofed. 
Though fallen from the importance it had attained 
in the early part of the sixteenth oentuiy, it still ex- 
hibits traces of its former greatness. Under the 
name of Ohunulteool it was once the capital of an 
independent district, and the seat of the religion of 
the andent Mexicans. At that time it contained, 
it is said, 40,000 houses and more than 400 tom- 
es. One of these temples still remains, though 
ruins, to which the people resort in crowds 
at the festival of the Virgin. It Is deoaibed by 


Humboldt as being built in the form of a pyramid, 
(ff four stories of equal height, in alternate layers of 
day and sun-bumed bricks; each side of its base mea- 
Burag 1440 feet, snd its height in all 164 feet At 
the present day the form is so altered that it looks 
at a distance like a natural hilL On one of its highest 
platforms a chapel has been constructed, in the form 
of a cross, 90 feet long, with two towers and a cupola. 
Pop. 10,000. 

CHONDRIN, a substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, obtained 
fnmi rib-cartilage by continuous boil^ vdth water, 
exhausting with ether to remove fat, and drying. 
Its composition varies slightly according to the 
material made use of; it contains about 0*4 per oent. 
of sulphur. It is a diaphanous homy mass, insoluble 
in alcohol, but softening and dissolving in hot water. 
From this solution it is thrown down as a bulky 
precipitate by adds and by the salts of several heavy 
metals. By boiling with sulphuric acid it is decom- 
posed into leucine, and with hydrochloric acid into 
a sugar-like body called chondroglycose. Nothing 
definite is known about its origin or function in the 
body. It has a marked general resemblance to gela- 
tine, but it is distinguished by giving the precipitates 
just mentioned with the acids and sidts. Infusion of 
nut-galls precipitates lK)th. 

CHONDROPTERYGII. Under this name were 
included by Cuvier the sturgeons, sharks, rays, lam- 
preys, mud-fish, and lancelet, an assemblage of fishes 
BO unnatural that the possession of fins and gills sums 
up nearly all they have in common. The term was 
adopted to give prominence to what seemed a fact of 
cardinal importance, namely, that the skeleton of the 
limbs was cartilaginous. In modem systems the Am- 
phioxtts, or lancelet, is the sole example of an order 
— Leptocardii (Mtiller) or Pharyngobranchii (Huxley) 
— ^iu which the cranium is purely membranous, and 
scarcely larger than the spinal canal; the spinal 
marrow is inclosed in a sheath, with only traces of 
division into vertebraB; and a heart is wanting, tbe 
circulation being maintained by the contractility of 
the blood-vessels, llie glutinous hag (Myxine\ the 
river lamprey {Petromyzon) and its larva {Ammocietes 
branchialis)f represent the order Cyclostomata, knovm 
also as Marsipobranchii, tbe gills being lodged in 
pouches. These two groups should, in the opinion of 
some, form two distinct classeB of equal value with 
the remainder of the fishes, which are divided into the 
Ganoids, or Ganoidei; the osseous fishes, or Teleostei; 
the Selachii, including the sharks and rays; and the 
Dipnoi, represented by the mud-fish {Lepidosiren). The 
last-named group comes under tbe Chondropterygii of 
Cuvier, but it is now known to rank very high m the 
scale among fishes, and to be closely r^M to the 
amphibians, or to the reptiles, inasmuch as its heart 
has two auricles, the o^er fishes having only one, 
and tme lungs oo-exist with gills. Again, while the 
skeleton of the sturgeon is nearly wholly oaitilaginoiui 
that of the other ganoids is well ossified, whue the 
stmcture of the heart and sense organs removes the 
Selachii very far from the lanoelet and the oyolostom- 
atous fishes. The cartilaginous or embryoMo condi- 
tion of the skeleton may pendst through life among 
the fishes in association with the highest as well as 
the lowest development in other respeots. The On 
vierian group is ^erefore now distriouted aooording 
to the sum of the characters, and the firiies included 
in it, are not massed together simidy because one 
point of stmcture is common to aU. 

CHOPIN, a Sootoh liquid measure containing 
3 imperial pints. The chopin, in name at least, 
waa derived from the Wench, with whom a similar 
measure was in use till the introduction of the metric 
system. Tbe Frendi ekopUs was not a untfoni 
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.meMare, bot ▼mried aocording to looalitioB. That of 
Parif waa a little over four^fifths of an imperial pint. 

CHOPIN, FBtoARio Fbaitqois, a celebrated musi- 
cal composer, was bom near Warsaw on March 1st, 
1809, his father being a Frenchman engaged in teach- 
ing. After studying music in Warsaw he travelled 
through various cities of Gh^rmanj and Austria, and 
finally settled in Paris in 1831. Here he be^me 
celebrated as a virtuoso and composer, and made the 
acquaintance of Liszt, Oeorge Sand, Berlioz, and 
other well-known persons. His health began to 
decline about 1840, and on Oct. 17, 1849, he died. 
On two occasions, namely, in 1837 and in 1848, he 
visited England, and in the latter year he also played 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. He wrote numerous 
pieces for the pianoforte, of which he was called the 
poet, but he seldom composed for the orchestra. 
His music is largely based on various Slavonic 
rhythma His mazurkas first introduced this style 
of music into France. His works include 19 noc- 
turnes, 52 mazurkas, 27 Etudes, 3 sonatas, 25 preludes, 
13 waltzes, 12 polonaises, 5 rondos, 4 scherzos, 4 bal- 
lades, 4 fantaisies, a funeral march, several songs, &;o. 
He united bold innovations with a classical style. 
See the Life by Karasowski (Eng. trans. 1879), and 
that by Villeby (1892). 

CHOPINE, an elevated shoe or clog, introduced 
into England from Venice in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and which became the fashionable wear 
of court ladies during that reign. The Venetian 
chopines were made of wood covered with leather of 
sundry colours, white, red, yellow, and sometimes 
gilt. Some were of great height, the height of the | 
chopine being regarded as a mark of the rank of the j 
wearer. To such a degree of extravagance was this ' 
carried that women of rank could not walk without 
being supported. This silly fashion does not seem 
to have been carried to the same excess in England. 
Hamlet (act ii. scene 2) addresses one of the players, 
‘Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw 
you last by the altitude of a chopine ’. See Fairholt’s 
Costume in England. 

CHOP-STICKS (Chinese, Jcwai-Uz\ nimble or 
diligent lads), two smooth sticks, about the thickness 
of a quill, of bamboo, wood, or ivory, which are used 
by the Chinese for conveying meat or vegetables, 
particularly rice, to the mouth. The chop-sticks are 
used in various manners, serving partially the pur- 
poses of a fork and a spoon. The most curious mode 
of using the chop-sticks is when a bowl of rice is 
brought close to the lips, the mouth held wide open, 
and the grain dexterously dashed into it with the 
chop-sticks, held one on each side of the forefinger, 
and plied with a rapid motion quite suggestive of 
the Chinese title. 

CHORAGUS, or Chobequb, among the ancient 
Greeks, the musician who directed each of the 
choruses furnished by the ten Attic tribes for the 
public festivals; also the citizens who defrayed the 
expense of each chorus. The person of the choragus 
was inviolable, as well as those of the members of 
the chorus. The choragus who was adjudged to 
have performed his duty best received an orna- 
mental tripod, engraved by a skilful artist, and bear- 
ing the name of the tribe which had gained the vic- 
tory, of the citizen who had paid the expense, and of 
the master who bad trained the choir. These tripods 
were set up as public monuments on pillars or other 
structures. A street in Athens which contained a 
great number of such monuments was called the 
Street of the Tripods. The most remarkable of these 
monuments yet remaining is the choragio monu- 
ment of Lpiorates. See Chobdb. 

CHORALE, a musical term borrowed from the 
Cerman. It idgnifies a simple melody set in parts 


to be sung in harmony by a number of voioes te 
sacred words, usually In public worship: a psalm 
tune. ^ In Germany the chorale is frequently sung 
in unison. This was the ancient practice, adopted 
before the laws of harmony were well understood 

CHORD (from the Greek c?tordi, a string of gut), 
in music, a combination of two or more sounds of 
different pitch, whether consonant or dissonant. A 
common chord is one composed of a fundamental tone 
and its third and fifth. See Music, sect. Harmony, 

OHORLEY, a municipal bortmgh and market 
town of Englai d« in Lanchasire, on the Chor, 20 
miles N.w. of Man hester. It consists of spacious 
well-built streets, and contains an ancient parish 
church, various other churches and chapels of modem 
date, together with a spacious town-hall, severed large 
schools, club-houses, theatres, &c. The principal 
manufacture is that of cotton goods, but there are 
also bleaching, calico-printing, and dye-wood works, 
floor-cloth works, and iron-foundries. In the vicinity 
are coal, lead, and iron mines, and millstone quarries. 
Pop. in 1881, 19,742; in 1891, 23,087; in 1901, 20,850. 

GHORU^ originally a special feature in the Greek 
drama. During the most flourishing period of Attic 
tragedy the chorus was a troop of male performers, 
wearing masks, and representing male or female cha- 
racters, who, during tne whole representation, were 
by-standers or spectators of the action. In the inter- 
vals of the action the chorus chanted songs, which 
related to the subject of the performance, and were 
intended either to augment the impression nr to ex- 
press the feeling of the audience on the course of the 
action. Sometimes it even took a direct part in the 
action by observations on the conduct of the dra- 
matic characters, by advice, oonsolation, exhortation, 
or dissuasion. It usually represented a part, generally 
the oldest portion of the people, where the action 
happened, sometimes the counsellors of the king, &o. 
The chorus was an indispensable part of the repre- 
sentation. In the beginning it consisted of a great 
number of persons, sometimes as many as fifty ; but 
the number of the tragic chorus was afterwards 
limited to fifteen; while the chorus in comedy num- 
bered twenty-four. The exhibition of a chorus was 
in Athens an honourable civil charge, and was called 
choroffy, (See Choraoub.) The leader or chief of a 
chorus was called coryphosuo^ who spoke in the name 
of the rest when the chorus participated in the action. 
The chorus was often divided into two parts, who 
sung alternately. The divisions of the cliorus were 
not stationary, but moved from one side of the stage 
to the other; from wliich circumstance the names of 
the portions of verse which they recited, BtrophCy anti- 
tirophe^ and epode^ are derived. But it cannot bt 
determined in what manner the chorus sung. It is 
probable that it was in a sort of solemn recitative, 
and that their melodies, if we may call them so, con- 
sisted in unisons and octaves, and were very simple. 
They were accompanied by flutes. With the decline 
of ancient tragedy the chorus was omitted. Some 
modem tragedians, as Racine in France and Schiller 
in Germany, have attempted, with more or less success, 
to imitate or revive the Greek chorus. Shakespeare 
has employed devices founded on it. 

GAoruf, in modem music, is that part of a oompo- 
site vocal performance which is executed by the whole 
body of the singers, in contradistinction to the solo 
airs and concerted pieces for selected voices. The 
singers themselves are also called the chorus. 

CHOSE, in English law, a thing. ^ OhoH locals a 
thing annexed to a place; chou ti^nsUoryt anything 
movable; ehote in action, something in poss e s s ion <» 
another to which anyone has a claim; chose in pos- 
sesnon, anything of whioh the possessor is the owner. 
In oommon law a chose in action cannot be *nade the 
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■abject of a tranifer wiihoat the ooneent of the pos- 
ioiior or debtor. Negotiable instromeati, ■oob tm bills 
of exchange^ &o., are excepted from this rule, and 
the rule itself is disregarded in courts of equitv, one 
of the inconsistencies of English law which calls for 
reform. 

CHOSBOES I., King of Persia, succeeded to the 
throne in 581. His memory is still venerated in the 
East, and his virtues obtained him the titles of the 
JIfetgnanimoui and the Jrut, At his accession to the 
crown Persia was involved in a war with Jus- 
tinian, which Chosroes terminated successfully, ob- 
liffing Justinian to purchase peace by the payment of 
alarge sum of money. In 540, however, jealous of 
the victories of Belisarius, the great general of the 
empire, Chosroes violated the peace, invaded Syria, 
laid Antioch in ashes, and returned home laden with 
spoils. The war continued till 562, when the em- 
peror again purchased peace by an annual tribute of 
80,000 pieces of gold. The peace continued for ten 
years, when the war was renewed with Justin, the 
successor of Justinian, when Chosroes was again suc- 
cessful. Under the following emperor, Tiberius, 
the war continued, with doubtful result Chosroes 
died in 579. His zeal for the administration of jus- 
tice sometimes led him to acts of cruelty; but he 
encouraged the arts, founded academies, and made a 
Bonsiderable proficiency in philosophy himself. His 
reputation obtained him a visit from seven sages of 
Greece, who still adhered to the Pagan religion; and 
in a treaty with Justinian he required that they 
should be exempt from the penalties enacted gainst 
those who continued to favour Paganisnou It was 
in the reign of Chosroes that the name of the Turks 
first became known to Europeans, first as friends, 
afterwards as enemies, of the Persian king. 

CHOSROES II., grandson to the preceding, as- 
cended the throne in 591, on the deposition of his 
father. He was assisted to secure the throne by the 
Emperor Mauricius, and on the assassination of the 
latter by Fhocas (602) he took up arms against the 
emmre, and refused to malce peace at the solicitation 
of Heraclius, the succeeding emperor. By a long 
series of successes he raised the Persian power to the 
highest point, and reduced the empire to extremity. 
Heraclius, however, taking courage from despair, 
succeeded in a series of brilliant campaigns in re- 
covering his lost p'”>vince8, 622-7. Chosroes, re- 
peatedly defeated, was completely overthrown in the 
great battle of Nineveh. He fled with his favourite 
wife Sira, but after witnessing the massacre of his 
numerous sons he was thrown into a dungeon and 
assassinated by command of his son Siroes. 

CHOTA NAGPORE, a division of British India, 
presidency of Bengal, divided into the districts of 
Lohardaga^ Hazaribagh, Singbhum, Palamau, and 
Manbhum; area 26,966 square miles. It consists 
for the most part of an undulating plateau about 
8000 feet above the sea, and rising occasionally into 
ridra of hills which stretch from s. to w. The 
drwage is received chiefly by numerous tributaries 
of the Subama-rekha in tiie N.i., and by the north 
and south Ooel and other streams in the s. and w. 
Much of the surface is overrun with jungle, or 
covered with forests containing teak and other kinds 
of valuable timber. The soil in the plains consists 
of a red loam, and where under cultivation produces 
excellent crops of wheat, barlev, rice, pulse, cotton, 
and sugar-cane. Coal occurs in various localities, 
and is worked in the Karharbari ooal-field in Haz- 
aribagh, The trade, hampered by imperfect means 
of conveyance to leading marts, is limited, and is 
nearly ccmfined to grain, lac, coarse silk, oil-seeds, and 
other a^oultural products. Pop. (1891), 4,628,792. 

CHCnJANS. a name give to the royalist peasantry 


of Brittany Md Lower Maine^ who carried on a petty 
warfare against the republican government from an 
early period of the French revdution. The name 
Chouan was finally extended to all the Vendeans. The 
name was derived from the first chief of the Chouans, 
Jean Gottereau, who with his three brothers oiganised 
these bands in 179% under the inspiration of t^ 
Marquis de la Rouarie, an ardent leader of the royal- 
ists. Gottereau was the son and grandson of persons 
engaged in the manufacture of wooden shoes. He 
had joined a band of dealers in contraband salt, 
and acquired the surname Ghouan from the cry of 
the screech-owl {chat-hwmt)j which he used as a sig- 
nal with his companions. He was killed in an en- 
gagement with the republican troops, 28th July, 
1794. The Ghouans are accused of having made the 
royalist cause a pretext for highway-robbery, pillage 
of towns and villages, and other irregularities. In 
1798 the Ghouans joined the royalist army of La 
Vendee, under the title of La Petite Vendee, but 
they refused to obey any leader but Jean Ghouan 
(Gottereau), who was consequently continued in their 
command. After the sanguinary defeat of the royal- 
ists at Savenay, Dec. 27, 1794, the Ghouans returned 
to their haunts, and resumed their guerilla warfare, 
which was conducted with every excess calculated to 
inspire terror. The most popular of their leaders 
was Georges Gadoudal, who maintained a certain 
discipline and organization, and waged an implacable 
war a^inst the republican authorities and troops. 
Forced to submission by Hoche in 1796, and Bmne 
in 1800, he passed over to England, and returning to 
France in 1803, attempted again to raise the flame 
of civil war in Brittany, but failing in his enterprise 
he went to Paris and entered into a conspiracy 
against Napoleon, for which he was executed. In 
the meantime, through repeated disasters, and some 
experience of the vanity of trusting in princes, the 
spirit of insurrection had been gradually declining in 
the west; but although 1800 is usually assigned as 
the date when the open enterprises of the insurgents 
came to a close, it oannot be said to have been ex- 
tinguished until the arrest and death of its most ac- 
tive promoter in 1804. An attempt indeed was made 
to revive the Ghouan insurrection during the hundred 
days in 1815. Some old insurgents still remained, who 
organized a new resistance to the imperial authority, 
but they were suppressed after some engagements by 
General la Marqua 

GHOUGH, CoRKiBH Ghouoh, or Red-leookd 
Gbow, the trivial name of a species of crow (FrugUi- 
pts graculut). It is about the size of a pigeon, and 
has a sharp cry, is nearly omnivorous, is distinguished 
by its red bill and legs, and is of a dark ash colour 
about the neck and under the belly, though frequently 
entirely black. The choughs live together in large 
flocks, and make their neats in steeples, old towers, or 
more generally cliffa Their manners are very simi- 
lar to those of the rooks, with which they are some- 
times seen flying in company. They are exceedingly 
vigilant in guiding their nests and ^oung from 
birds of prey, which they attack and dnve off with 
great vigour. (PI. HI. at Obnitholoot.) 

GHOUMLA. See Suuula. 

GHRISM, (from the Greek ehrimui, salve), the 
holy oil prepaid on Holy Thursday by the GathoUc 
bishops, and used in baptism, confirmation, ordina- 
tion of priests, and the extreme unction, llie name 
is derived from the Greek word * to anoint’ 

GHRIST (Greek Chriitoi^ the anointed; MeitiaK 
from the Hebrew, has the same signification). See 
Ghristianitt and Jxsus. 

CHRIST, PiOTUBXS OF. The representations of 
the person of the Saviour which for a suooession of 
ages have constituted one of the most important sub- 
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j«ote of OhriBtUui art, and hare oooupied the higheit 
Maine, meoially of Catholic artietc, are all evidentlj 
ideaL The attempt to represent the personal ap- 
pearanoe of the Savionr can hardly be traced ba^ 
rirther than the age of Constantine. The origin of 
Christian art, inde^ has been traced suooessfmly to 
the oatacomlM of Home, and is not to be considered 
as springing directly from Pagan art, although the 
great I^ian masters of the middle ages may have 
derived much instruction from olassical models; but 
the painting and sculpture of the early Christians 
were chiefly allegorical, representing the moral of the 
gospel parables, or similar symbolic representations 
of Christian doctrine, without regard to historical 
accuracy of portraiture. At a later period legends 
were invent^ of various likenesses of the Saviour 
having been preserved by miraculous or other re- 
markable means, but these stories are intrinsically 
weak and improbable, and are entirely destitute of 
external evidence. They are of such a nature as that 
King Abgarus of Edessa had a napkin sent him by 
the Saviour himself, in which he had caused his like- 
ness to be miraculously impressed by placing his face 
in it. A portrait is said to have b^n similarly im- 
pressed on a handkerchief of Saint Veronica, and Saint 
Luke is said to have taken one himself. An apocry- 
phal letter of Lentulus, the predecessor of Pilate, ad- 
dressed to the Homan senate, contains a description 
of the person of Jesus. One of the earliest professed 
portraits of the Saviour is in the CaJixtine Catacomb 
near Home. He is represented with the hair parted 
on the forehead, and ftdling over the shoulders in long 
waving locks. In regard to this common notion it 
may be observed that when St Paul wrote his first 
epistle to the Corinthians there were probably many 
Christians scattered over the world who remembered 
the personal appearance of the Saviour, and if this 
representation of it had been correct he would hardly 
have written to a Christian church that it was con- 
trary to nature and a shame for a man to have long 
hair. The great painters of the middle ages, to whom 
we owe the ideal representation of Christ which has 
now become common in symbolical paintings, pro- 
bably founded somewhat upon these early notions. A 
Christ of the fourth century with an oval face, orien- 
tal features, parted hair, and a short straight beard, 
is said to have been the model of the Byzantine and 
Italian painters till the time of Michael Angelo and 
HimhaeL 

CHHISTCHUHCH, a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough of England, in the south-west of Hamp- 
shire, the municipal borough, or Christchurch proper, 
being pleasantly situated at the confluence of the 
Avon and Stour, about 1 mile from the sea. There 
is a fine old priory church built in the cathedral 
style, with a ma^ificent stone altar-screen. It is 
mainly in the Korman and Perpendicular styles. 
Fusee chains for watches used to be manufactured 
In Christchurch. The parliamentary borough com- 
prises the rapidly increasing and favourite watering- 
plaoe Bournemouth, and sends one member to par- 
liament. Pop. parL bor. in 1881, 28,536: in 1901, 
67,924 : of mun. bor. in 1901, 4204. 

CHHISTCHURCBC, a town of New Zealand, 
capital of the province of Canterbuiy, and the see of 
the primate of New Zealand, is situat^ on the Avon 
Hiver 7 miles from the sea. A railway tunnelled 
through the Lyttelton Hills connects it frith Lyttel- 
ton, the nearest port. It contains a number of hand- 
some buildings, indoding a fine cathedral, the gov- 
mnment offices^ St. MbmaePs Church, the supreme 
court, hospital, museum, town library, lunatic asylum, 
convent, theatre^ banks, club-house, and college. It 
"^tctenninuo ol the Qreat Northern and ScmUiem 
Kouway. and has a flourishing trade and manufac- 


tures. Pop. in 1891. 16,520, or including extensive 
suburbs, 46,000; in 1901, 67,041. 

CHRIST CHURCH, a college of Oxford Univer- 
sitv, projected by Cardinal Wolsey, and established 
In 1546 by Henry VIII. It consisted of a dean, eight 
canons (since r^uced to six), a hundred students, 
eight chaplains (since reduced to six), a schoolmaster, 
an organist, eight clerks, and eight choristers. Ac- 
cording to the present statutes, which came into 
force in 1882, the students, who are equivalent to 
fellows, are divided into two classes, and are in 
number about thirty, besides honorary students. 
There is also a body of scholars, over forty in num- 
ber, some of whom are elected annually from West- 
minster School, while others are chosen by open 
competition for proficiency in mathematics, physical 
science, or history. The students are appointed in 
the first instance for two years, but this term may 
be prolonged. There are also many exhibitioners. 

CHRISTIAN II., King of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, the son of Hans, and grandson of 
Christian I., kings of Denmark, &c., was bom 2nd 
July, 1480. In 1501 he was named successor to the 
crown, and took part in the government of Norway, 
which he conducted with great severity, suppress^ 
two insurrections in 1502 and 1508, and macie an un- 
successful incursion into the Isle of Gottland, with a 
view to restrain the communications of the Swedish 
insurgents with the Hanseatic towns. On his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1513 he signed a capitulation in 
favour of the privileges of the lay and olerical aris- 
tocracy in his dominions, including the independent 
administration of justice; but all h& efforts were bent 
towards strengthening the royal power, particularly 
in Sweden, which refused to acknowledge him. To 
strengthen himself against Steen Sture, the adminis- 
trator of Sweden, who had set himself in opposition 
to the Union of Oalmar formed in 1897 ^tween 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, he asked and ob- 
tained the hand of Isabel, daughter of Philip L of 
Castile, and sister of Charles V. of Germany, whom 
he married in 1515. He had already a mistress 
called Dy veke, the daughter of a Dutch woman who 
kept an inn at Bergen in Norway. She exercised 
a great influence over the king, and by her liberal 
spirit and knowledge of the institutions of Holland 
tended greatly to improve the administration of his 
government She bmme a sort of prime minister, 
and had great influence in originating those wise 
laws which gained for this king the love of his sub- 
jects. But she incurred the hatred of the nobility, 
and in 1517 she died of poison. Suspicion fell on the 
relatives of Torbem Oxe, a young nobleman who had 
conceived a passion for her. The resentment of the 
king was aroused against Oxe himself, who, in 
defiance of the capitulation, was tried by a jury of 
peasants, condemned, and executed. Soon after war 
broke out with Sweden, and in 1518 Christian made 
an unsuccessful expedition to Stockholm. The chief 
of the Danish partisans, Gustavus Trolle, archbishop 
of Upsala, was deprived and imprisoned by the 
Swedish nobles. Pope Leo X. hereupon excommuni- 
cated Sture, put the kingdom under an interdict, and 
charged Ohiutian with the execution of his buH 
Making all the preparations and alliances in his 
power, Christian sent an army into Sweden com- 
mand^ by Otto Krumpen, who defeated the Swedes 
in the decisive battle of Bogesund (Ulrikehamn), 
19th J anuary, 1 520, in which Steen Sture the adminis- 
trator was killed. Stockholm, under the command 
of the widow of Sture, stood a siege of four months, 
during which period the rest of the country was 
subdued, and on the 4th of November Christian was 
crowned King of Sweden. Yielding to his derical 
advisers the Idng now committed vinous severities, 
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both in Sweden end Denmerk, peneootione for 
heresy end politioel triele end execntione took piece 
in both oonntriei. Two bishope were emong the 
victime in Sweden, end the ^dow of Sture wee 
imprisoned in Denmerk. At the same time Christian 
set himself dili^ntly to oontinne his work of legis* 
lative reform. Unity of weights and measures and 
a new and regular tariff were established, a post- 
office, sanitary police, and means of primary instruc- 
tion for the people were organized, and the superior 
schools reform^ The peasantiy, who had been 
subjected to feudal servitude by the numerous 
German nobles resident in Denmark, were emanci- 
pated. He also encouraged commerce, proposed 
making Copenhagen a free port as a rival of LUbeck, 
established municipal government in the towns of 
Denmark, and erected an ecclesiastical tribunal inde- 
pendent of Borne. In the meantime Sweden had 
revolted under Gustavus Vasa, who had expelled the 
Danish garrisons and been proclaimed administrator. 
Christian was engaged in a feudal contest with his 
uncle Frederick, and Liibeck, in alliance with Vasa, 
declared war and threatened Copenhagen. To find 
the means of defence Christian convoked the diet 
towards the close of 1522. Instead of attending it 
the nobles and prelates assembled at Wiborg in 
Jutland, proclaimed the deposition of Christian, and 
called Ms uncle Frederick to the throne. Christian 
fled to the Netherlands to claim the succour of his 
brother-in-law Charles V. Gustavus, already master 
of Sweden, put an end to the union of CMmar in 
1523, and was proclaimed king. Christian remained 
nine years in exile without obtaining aid from Charles, 
who allowed the queen Ms sister to die in indigence. 
He visited England and Germany, and adopt^ the 
reformed faith. At length, with the assistance of 
C'harles, he equipped a fleet in Holland, landed in 
Norway in 1531, and was proclaimed king by the 
Norwegian diet, wMch had refused to recognize 
Frederick. The conmiander of the Danish fleet, 
a bishop, having offered him a sale conduct, he 
repaired to Copenhagen to negotiate with Frederick, 
who disavowed the admiral, and retained Mm pri- 
soner. He was confined for twelve years in the 
Castle of Sonderburg, island of Alsen, in a dungeon 
of which the door was walled up, the only access 
being by the window, and his only attendant a Nor- 
wegian dwarf. In 1544 Christian III. somewhat 
relaxed the rigour of his confinement, and in 1549, 
on renouncing Ms right to the crown, he was per- 
mitted to reside in the Castle of KMlundborg in 
Zealand, where he was subjected to a less severe 
Burveillimce, until Ms death in 1559. His misfor- 
tunes were chiefly due to the enmity excited among 
the aristocracy, lay and clerical, of Denmark, by Ms 
reforms, and to his violation of the capitulation 
entered into at his ooronation. So great was this 
enmity that Ms successor Frederick was obliged to 
promise never to set Mm at liberty. 

OHBISTIAN IV., King of Denmark, son of 
Frederick II. and the Princess Sophia of Mecklen- 
burg, bom in Zealand in 1577, succeeded to the 
thr^e as a minor in 1588, and early gave numerous 
proofs of a sinoere love of religion and justice, and 
a high eeteem for science and art Having married 
Anna Catherina^ princess of Brandenbuig, he made 
fais celebrated voya^ to the North Cape to learn the 
boundaries of his Mmgdom and protect the rights of 
fais subjects in that remote region from any foreign 
inteiferenoe with their coasting trade. He was 
afterwards, in oonsequenoe of me claims advanced 
by Sweden to Lapland, enga^ in what is called 
the Calmar War with Charles IX and his successor 
Adolphus, and terminated it by an advantageous 
peace, in which he stipulated for the free navif^on 


of the Baltia In 1618 he attempted In vain to 
diminish the prerogativei of the nobles^ and ame- 
liorate the servitude of the peasantry. In the 
Thirty Years* war he was beaten by Tilly at Luttor- 
am-Barenberge in 1626, but afterwards, in oonjuno- 
tdon with Gustavus Adolphus, obtained the Treaty 
of Liibeck, 1629. He has the merit of having laid 
the foundation of the Danish navy, extendi the 
trade of Ms subjects to the East Indies, introduced 
a judicious system of finance, and fitted out several 
expeditions for the discovery of a north-west panage. 
He died in 1648, and was succeeded by Ms son 
Frederick III. 

CHRISTIAN Vn., King of Denmark, son of 
Frederick V. and Louisa of England, bom in 1749, 
ascended the throne in 1766, and same year married 
Caroline Matilda, sister of the British monarch 
George III. He afterwards travelled for three 
years in England, Germany, Holland, and France, 
became a member of several learned academies, and 
returned to Denmark with the title of Doctor of 
Laws conferred upon him by the University of 
Cambridge. Youthful indulgences, however, had 
weakened his intellect, and obliged him to confide 
the charge of public business to Ms ministers, and 
more especially it is said to his favourite physician 
Struensee, who, though he had gained the affections 
of Christian and Ms young bride, was very unpopular 
as a statesman, and made innovations which pro- 
voked the hostility both of the nobility and the army. 
The queen-dowager, who had previously failed in an 
attempt to produce a ruj>ture between the king and 
queen, with the view of placing herself at the head 
of affairs, now joined the disaffected party, and 
along with her son, the hereditary prince, Frederick, 
the king’s half-brother, compelled the iml^cile Chris- 
tian to issue an ortler of arrest against Struensee in 
1772. This was followed by the arrest of the queen 
on the charge, now generally believed to be ground- 
less, of having had a criminal intrigue with Mm. 
The queen-dowager and her son now obtained the 
sole management of public affairs. The king, who 
bad long relraed only in name, died in 1808 at 
Rendsburg in Holstein, to which be bad been removed 
on the bombardment of Copenhagen by the British. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate circumstances of 
Christian’s reign, several important improvements 
took place under it. Serfdom was abolished in the 
duchies, trade and commerce promoted, the Schleswig- 
Holstein Canal constructed, and excellent roads fonn^ 
throughout the kingdom. Christian left two children, 
a son who succeeded him as Frederick VI., and 
a daughter married in 1814 to the Duke of Holstein 
Augustenburg. 

CHRISTIANIA, a dty and port, the capital of 
Norway, province Aggershuus or Christiania, at the 
head of the long narrow inlet called Christiania 
Fjord, about 60 miles from the open sea or Skager- 
rack. High hills rise around it on all sides, excepting 
towards the bay, but at considerable distances, par- 
ticularly on the north. The houses are mostly of 
brick and stone, few of the ancient picturesque log- 
houses now remaining; they are generally plam 
buildings, devoid of w^tectural pretension. The 
most interesting building perhaps in the town is the 
fine old castle of Akershus (built about 1300), with 
its church and planted ramparts, crowning a point 
jutting out into the fjord, and commanding a fine 
view, bat of no military vidue. At the west end of 
the town there are some handsome mansions. Here 
also stands, on a gentle elevation, and in the midst 
of a beautiful park, the royM i^ace— a massive 
square building, without any architectural ornament, 
but oommanding delightful views of the fjord and its 
beautifully winding shores. The hall in which ^ 
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Btortfaing holdi its nttiogs is a rwj dIaui bnlldiiig. 
The other pablio edifices Are the militAry Aoedem j, 
oAthedrAl, universitY, ftc. None ol the ehnrohes 
possess Any pArtaonlAr arcliiteotiiral interest. At- 
tAohed to the nnivenity is a mnseimi, oontAining 
A fine oolleotion of Antiquities. The dimete <n 
ChristiAniA is delightful It is screened from vio- 
lent winds; end even in winter, though the cold 
is severe, the weether is seldom vAiiAble, but bright 
And settled. And free from demp And fog. In sum- 
mer it is WAim but not sultry, with a light And 
buoysnt Atmosphere. The few manufactures of 
the city oonsist of woollen doth, iron-ware, tobacco, 
paper, leAther, soap, spirits, glass, &c. There are also 
some extensive breweries. The exports are prind- 
pally timber, deal planks, and iron. The environs of 
the dty are exceedingly beautiful, the approach to it 
by the magnificent fjord, at the head of which it is 
situated, exdting the admiration of all visitors. The 
fjord is frozen for upwards of two months in the 
year, for about 20 miles from Christiania to the sea; 
and the harbour is generally locked up for three or 
four months. Pop. (^1897), 203,337. 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion instituted by 
Jesus Christ. Christianity, as it now exists in our 
minds, has received, from the infiueuce of the priest- 
hood, of national character, of the spirit of the time, 
and the thousand ways in which it has been brought 
into contact with politics and science, a variety of 
Impure additions, which we should first separate in 
order to understand what it is in reality. There 
could be no better means of attaining a correct 
understanding of it than to investigate, historically, 
the religious principles which Jesus himself professed, 
exhibited in his life, and laboured to introduce into 
the world, if the investigator could avoid giving the 
colouring of his own views to his explanation of the 
records of the origin of Christianity. But the most 
honest inquirers have not entirely succeeded in so 
doing. Even the Christian theologians of the present 
age, though divided less by the spirit of creeds and 
parties than of scientific methods and philosophical 
speculations, dispute respecting the principle that 
constitutes ^e basis of the religion of Christ (see the 
articles Rieuoiom, Rbvblatiom, Rationalism, and 
Supxrnaturalibm). 'J'his principle appears, by its 
effect upon the numerous nations, differing so greatly 
in intellectual character and cultivation, which re- 
ceived Christianity at first, to have been a universal 
truth adapted to the whole human race, and of a 
divine all-uniting power. The Jews believed in a 
living God, the Creator of all things, and, so far, had 
just views of the source of religion. Ilie Greeks, 
besides developing the principle of the beautiful in 
their works of art, had laid the foundations of valu- 
able sciences applicable to the business of life. The 
Romans had established the principles of law and 
political administration, and proved their value by 
experience, lliese scattered elements of moral and 
intellectual cultivation, insufficient in their disunited 
state to bring about the true happiness and moral per- 
fection of man in his social and individual capacity, 
were refined, perfected, and combined by Christianity, 
throng the law of a pure benevolence, the highest 
1 ^ or wMch is that of rendering men good and happy, 
like God, and which finds in the idea of a kingdom of 
heaven upon earth, announced and realized by Christy 
all the means of executing its design. His religion 
supplied what was wanting to these na t i on s — a re- 
ligious character to the scienoe of Greece, moral ele- 
vation to the legislative spirit of Rome, liberty and 
light to the devotion ol the Jewa— and, by inculcat- 
ing the praoep t of universal love of mankind, raised 
the narrow spirit of patriotism to the extended feel- 
ing of general philanthiopy. Thus the eodeavonri 


of anoient times after moral perfection were directed 
and oonoentrated by Christianity, which supplied at 
the sime time a motive few diff using more widely 
that light and those advantages wUw mystery and 
the roiiit of castes had formerly withheld from the 
multitude. It conveyed the highest ideas, the most 
important truths and principles, the purest laws of 
moral life to all ranks; it proved the possibility of 
perfect virtue through the example of its Founder; 
it laid the foimdation for the peace of the world 
through the doctrine of the reconciliation of men 
with Gk>d and with each other; and, directing their 
minds and hearts towards Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of their faith, the crucified arisen, and glori- 
fied Mediator between heaven and earth, it taught 
them to discern the benevolent connection of the 
future life with the present. The history of Jesus, 
and the preparations of God for his mission, afforded 
the materii^ from which ChristiaiiB formed their 
conceptions of the character and tendency of ^eir 
religion. 

The first community of the followers of Jesus wait 
formed at Jerusalem soon after the death of their 
Master. Another at Antioch in Syria first assumed 
(about 65) the name of ChiitianSy which had origin- 
ally been given to them by their adversaries as a 
term of reproach; and the travels of the apostles 
spread Christianity through the provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire. Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
the islands of the Mediterranean, Italy, and the 
northern coast of Africa, as early as the first century, 
contained societies of Christians. Their ecclesiastif^ 
discipline was simple and conformable to their 
humble condition, and they continued to acquire 
strength amidst all kinds of oppression (see Pbrsk- 
OUTIONB OP Eaklt Chbibtianb). At the end of the 
second century Christians were to Xte found in all the 
provinces, and at the end of the tliird century almost 
one-half of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, 
and of several neighl)ouring ci)uutrieB, professed this 
belief. The endeavour to preserve a unity of faith 
and of ohuroh discipline in the midst of the varying 
opinions and practices that prevailed (see HKUinTO), 
often led to ecclesiastical tyranny, notwithstanding 
I the oppressions which the first Christians them- 
selves had experienced from the Jewish priesthood. 
At the beginning of the fourth century, when the 
Christians obtained, by means of Constantine the 
Great, first toleration, and soon afterwards supe- 
I riority in the Roman Empire, the bishops exer- 
cised the power of arbiters of faith in the first 
general council (see Nick), 325, by instituting a 
creed binding on all Christians. Upon this founda- 
tion the later councils (see Council), assisted by 
those writers who are honoured by the church as 
its fathers and teachers, erected the edifice of the 
orthodox system, while the clergy, being elevated 
above the laity as a privileged sacred order, were 
enabled — partly by their inoreasing authority in 
matters of church discipline, partly by the belief that 
certain traditions from the apostles were inherited 
by them only — to make themselves gradually su- 
preme masters of the church (see Bibhop, Popeb, 
Hibbarout). This result was also promoted by the 
favour of the emperors, such as Theodosius, — with 
slight interruptions in the reign of Julian and some 
of his successors — by the increased splendour and 
various ceremonials of divine worship (see Mass, 
Saints, Rbliob, Ioonoolastb), by the decline of 
classical learning, the increasing superstition resulting 
from this increase of ignorance, and by the establish- 
ment of the monastic ^stem (see Monabtbby). Id 
this developed form Christianity, which had been 
introduced **nnng the Goths in the fourth century, 
was qpraad among the otbeir Teutonic nations in the 
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watt and north of Borope, and tubjaoied to itt power 
daring the teventh and eighth oenturiet the rude 
warriors who founded new kingdoms on the ruins of 
the Western Empire. Meanwhile^ however, it was 
losing ground in Asia and Africa before the encroach- 
ments of the Saracens, by whose rigorous measures 
hundreds of thousands of Christians were forced into 
Mohammedanism, the heretical sects which had been 
disowned b^ the orthodox church being almost the 
only Christians who maintained themselves in the 
East (see Jacobites, Copts, Abmenian Church, 
Mabonites, Nestobianb). 

During this progress of Mohammedanism, which, 
in Europe, originally extended only to Spain and 
Sicily, the Roman popes (see Popes and Gbegobt 
VIL), who were advancing systematically to full 
ecdesiastioid superiority in the west of Europe, 
gained more in tne north, and soon after, in the east 
of this quarter of the world, by the conversion of the 
Slavonic and Scandinavian nations (from the tenth 
to the twelfth century), than they had lost in other 
regions. For the Mohammedans had chiefly overrun 
the territory of the Eastern Church (see Greek 
Ohubch), which had been since the fifth century no 
longer one with the Western (Latin) Church, and 
had by de^ees become entirely separate from it. 
In the tenth century it received some new adherents 
by the conversion of the Russians, who are now its 
most powerful support. But the Crusaders, who 
were led partly by religious enthusiasm, partly by 
the desire of conquest and adventures, to attempt 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre, gained the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem, not for the Greek emperor, 
but for themselves and the Papal hierarchy (see 
Cbusades). The confusion which this finally un- 
successful attempt against the infidels introduced 
into the civil and domestic affairs of the western 
nations gave the church a favourable opportunity of 
increasing its possessions and asserting its claims to 
universal monarchy. But, contrary to the wishes 
and expectations of the rulers of the church, the 
remains of ancient heresies (see Maniohaans, 
Paulicians) were introduced into the West through 
the increased intercourse of nations and by the re- 
turning Crusaders, and new ideas of another sort 
were uso propagated, springing from the philoso- 
phical spirit of examination of some of the school- 
men (see Abelard, Arnold op Brescia). An op- 
position of various societies and sects against the 
Roman hierarchy thus arose, and veiy severe measures 
were often adopted against them (see Cathari, Al- 
BIGENSEB, Waldenses). The foundation and mul- 
tiplication of ecclesiastical orders (see Orders — Rs- 
UOIOUB), Mrticularly the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, for the care of souls and the instruction of the 
people, however much it tended to promote the in- 
terests of the clergv and the papacy, did little to 
confute heresy; and bold speculations which would 
not yield to persuasion were still less likely to be 
extirpated by the power of the Inquisition, which 
armed itself with fire and sword. The insufBciency 
of what the church taught to meet all the religious 
wants of the human mind and heart was felt and 
seen by many, partly from their knowledn of the 
spirit of Jesus derived from the Bible, which was 
often studied in secret by curious readers in spite 
of clerical prohibitions, and partly from the hold 
eloquence of single teachers and chiefs of sects. 
Ecdesiastical orders also desired to pursue their own 
oourse, apart from what might be the highest in- 
terest of the church as a whole (see Kniohtb Temp- 
lars, Franoiboans) ; offended princes forgot the 
great services of the Papal power in promoting 
Christianity and civilization in the first centuries of 
the middle ages; and some of the popes themselves 


made little effort to reform prevailing evils. Thqr 
even afforded the nnedifying spectacle of a great 
schism in the church from 1878 to 1429, and 1489- 
49 (see Popes), which was thus distracted for more 
than half a century by the quarrels between two 
candidates who both asserted their right to the Papal 
chair. This schism seems to have b^ what chiefly 
led Wickliffe to examine the claim of the bishops of 
Rome to the supremacy of the church, a claim which 
he was led to reject. The doctrines of Wickliffe 
(see Wickliffe) thus nve rise to a party opposed 
to the popedom; and the revolt of the adherents of 
the Bohemian Hubs (see Hubs, Hussites), who was 
burned at (Donstanoe on account of doctrines derived 
from Wickliffe, extorted from the Council of Basel 
(1432-43) certain compacts, which, being firmly 
maintained, proved what a strong opposition to the 
abuses of the church might be able to effect. In 
regard to the movement that took place in the next 
century, and in which Luther was the great actor we 
refer the reader to the article Reformation, and the 
articles relating to it. The Reformation is naturally 
regarded with widely different sentiments by Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics. But that this great 
change in the church has restored Christianity to 
its original simplicity and purity the most zeiJous 
Protestants will not assert, any more than the re- 
flecting Catholic will deny the necessity that then 
existed for some reform — a necessity which indeed 
resulted in the holding of the Council of Trent. 
On this subject a Roman Catholic writer remarks 
that *The true and Catholic Reformation, long de- 
sired, but delayed by many difficulties, was taken 
up and successfully accomplished by the Council of 
Trent (1646-1563)’. See Trent (Council of), Ro- 
man Cathouo Church, and Protestantism. 

The forms under which Christianity appears in our 
days are very various. By opening the Bible to aU, 
Protestantism aroused the spirit of inquiry, but also 
gave rise to an immense variety of sects, springing 
from the different views which different men were 
led to form from the study of the sacred volume. 
The present moral and political condition of Christian 
Europe, though affected by so many influences foreign 
to religion, yet distinctly bears the stamp of Chris- 
tianity, and this has been impressed upon its colonies 
and other distant lands. But if we look among our 
contemporaries we shall find pure Christianity in no 
nation and in no religious party, though we may 
perceive its features in the conduct of the enligh- 
tened and pious among all nations who love Chcuit, 
and are penetrated with his Spirit. Notwithstanding 
their divisions the great body of Protestant sects 
have so much in common that they may still be 
considered as forming one great family among the 
principal divisions of the Christian world. The dif- 
ferences which divide the scientific and philosophical 
world in respect to Christianity, open up a wider field 
of speculation and also of controversy, on which It 
would be unprofitable here to enter. 

CHRISTIANS, the general name of the followers 
of Christ See CHRiaTiANiTT. 

CHRISTIANS, the name of a denomination In 
the United States and Canada, adopted to express 
their renunciation of all sectarianism. They have be- 
come well known in all parts of the country, the num- 
ber of their churches l^ing estimated at over 1000, 
with more than 260,000 communicants. Each church 
is an independent b^y: they recognize no creed, no 
authority in matters of doctrine: the Scriptures, 
which every individual must interpret for himself, 
are their oi^y role of faith: admission to the church 
is obtained by a simple profession of belief in Chris- 
tisiuty: speovdative Wlef they treat as of little im- 
portance, oompaied with virtue of character. In 
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New Xngland they Mpemted foinotpilly from the 
Celvinkuo BepUsti : in the Southern States from the 
Methodists ; and in the Western from the Presby- 
terians. There was therefore at drst a gpreat diver- 
rity of opinion and practice among them, each church 
reining some of the peculiarities of the sects from 
which it seceded. To maintain a conneotion be- 
tween the different churches, one or more oonfer- 
enoes are formed in each state, consisting of members 
delegated from each churoh There are now more 
than seventy of these oonferenoes, which again form, 
^ delegation, the United States General Christian 
donference. They have several periodical works, and 
several institutions of learning, Antioch College l^ing 
the most celebrated. They consider Christ as the Son 
of God, miraculously conceived, whose death was a 
ratification of the new covenant, not a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; and the Holy Ghost or Spirit as the power 
cr energy of God, exerted in converting the wicked 
and strengthening the good. They hold to the in- 
spiration and divine authority of the Bible, which 
th^ aUow everyone to interpret for himself. 

CHRISTIANS AND, a seaport of southern Nor- 
way, on a small fjord branching off the Skager Rack, 
about IfiOmiles s.w.of Christiania. It is picturesquely 
situated ; the streets are broad and straight, and the 
houses, which are mostly built of wood, have in 
many oases extensive gardens. Christ iansand is the 
see of a bishop, and has a cathedral, a whitewashed 
building of gray stone. It is fortified, and possesses 
a citadeL Its harbour is one of the best in Norway, 
but is frozen for about four months in the year. It 
has a considerable export trade in timber and fish, 
and carries on the repair of vessels which put in to 
refit. The town was founded in 1641 by Christian 
IV. Pop. (1900), 14,666. 

CHRISTIANS-OE, a group of islands in the 
Baltic, 18 miles N.X. of Bornholm, belonging to Den- 
mark, named from the chief island, which has a 
port, a lighthouse, and a castle. Pop. 2000. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN, a sect of religion- 
ists found in Asiatic Turkey, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bassorah. They profess to follow the 
teaching of John the Baptist, and are wrongly called 
Christians since they reject Christ. They are practi- 
cally heathens, whose deities are darkness and light. 
Other names for them are Mendeans, Mendaites, 
Mandaites, and Sabians. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS, the name of 
a sect of Christians on the coast of Malabar, in 
Southern India, to which region the apostle St. 
Thomas is said (by a tradition that nas little 
to justify it) to have carried the gospeL Hie 
facts of their history are not well made out. Hiey 
originally belonged probably to a body of Christians 
who, in the year 499, unit^ to form a Syrian and 
Chaldaio church in Eastern Asia, and who were 
adherents of the doctrines taught by the heretic 
Nestorius. (See Nestoriub.) At an early date 
(seventh century) the Persian church bad adopted 
the name of Christians of St. Thomas, and the Chris- 
tians ci Malabar received bishops from Persia. 
Latterly the Christians of St Thomas gained the 
position of a militi^ caste which locally had con- 
siderable power. Vhien the Portuguese gained a 
position in Malabar these Christians were forced to 
join the Roman Church (1599). But in 1058 many 
of them renounoed this nnion, and having in 1665 
received a bishop sent by the patriarch of Antioch, 
they have since belong to the Jacobite body of 
Eastern Christians. (See Jaoobitu.) The church 
b now under seven bishops with a patriarch at the 
head; and the adherents nomber about 800, (KK). | 
Tbsf give oommunion in both kinds mixed together, 
pray for the dead, practise confession, Ac., tnrt tbcT 


reject the doctrine of purgatory, the nse of images, 
and prayer to the Virgin and the saints. They 
allow the oonseoration of a married layman or deacon 
to the office of priest. Their churches contain no 
symbols nor piotureB except the cross. Their litur^ 
is similar to the Syrian, and the Syrian language m 
used in it. At present they are, under the Britiih 
government, free from any ecclesiastical restraint, 
and form among themselves a kind of spiritual re- 
public, in which the priests and elders administer 
justice, using excommunication as a means of punish- 
ment. See The Indian Empire, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter. 

CHRISTIANSTAD, a fortified town of southern 
Sweden, in the liin or county of same name, on a 
peninsula in the Helge Lake, not far from the mouth 
of the Helge River; about 10 miles from the shores 
of the Baltic, and 260 B.W. of Stockholm. It is 
well built, and is prettily situated, and has a citadeL 
There are mannfaotnres, to a small extent, of gloves, 
linen and woollen fabrics. It has also some trade 
through the port of Ahus, at the mouth of the Helge, 
the harbour of which belongs to Christianst^. 
Granite and wood pulp are exported, and grain, coals, 
&c., imported. Pop. (1900), 10,318. 

CHRISTIANSTEDT, a seaport in the U. States 
island of St. Croix, in the West Indies, on the north 
shore of the island. The harbour is difficult of 
access, being encumbered with many shoals, one of 
which stretches out nearly 2 miles to seaward in a 
N.E. direction. This town was the capital of the 
former Danish West Indies. Pop. 9600. 

CHRISTIANSUND, a seaport town on the N.w. 
coast of Norway, capital of the bailiwick of Roms- 
dal, 82 miles s.w. of Trondhjem, on three islands or 
rather rocks, which inclose its iKjautiful land-locked 
harbour. The surface of the islands on which the 


town is situated is so irregular that hardly anv two 
houses, which are all of wood, coloured witn rod 
ochre, stand exactly on the same level. The trade 
of the place is considerable, and the town itself is 
fast rising into importance. The principal export 
is dried cod, chiefly for the Spanish and Italian 
markets. From its singular position there are 
scarcely any regular streets in Christiansund, aud 
the communication between one part of the town 
and another is kept up chiefly by water. The town 
was founded in 1734 oy Christian VI. of Denmark. 
Pop. (1900), 12,050. 

CHRISTTOA, Queen of Sweden, born Dec. 9, 1626, 
was daughter of Gustavus Adolphus and the Prin- 
cess Maria Eleonore of Brandenburg. Gustavus, who 
beheld in Christina the only support of his throne, 
took the greatest care of her education, which was 
conducted in a masculine manner. She was instructed 
in all the scienoee adapted to improve her mind and 
strengthen her character. After the death of Gns- 
tavus, at LUtzen, in 1632, the states-general appointed 
guardians to the Queen Christina, then but six years 
old. These were the fi ve highest officers of the crown, 
who were intrusted at the same time with the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom. The education of 
Christina was continued according to the plan of 
Gustavus Adolphus. She learned the ancient lan- 
guages, hbtory, geography, politics, and renounoed 
the pleasures of her age in order to devote herself 
entirely to study. In 1642 the states-general pro- 
posed to her to take the admfnbtration into her own 


bands ; but she excused herself on the ground of her 
youth. Only two years after she took upon herself 
the government. A great talent for business, and 
great firmness of purpose, distinguished her first steps. 
She terminated the war with Denmark, begun in 
1644, and obtained several provinces by the treaty 
oonduded at Brdmsebro in 1645. She then, oon- 
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tnury to the edvloeof Oxenitlem, idio hoped tonin, 
by the oontiiiuaaoe of the war, ftill greater eaVeii* 
tegee for Sweden, laboured to re-eetabllah peace in 
Gtomaay, in order to be able to devote henelf nnin- 
terruptei^y to the scienoei and the arts of peace. 
France, Spain, Holland, and England fought her 
friendship. S)^ promote oommeroe by wise legif- 
lation, andpatromzed the learned and literary insti- 
tntionf. The nation was devoted to her, and re- 
joiced to see the daughter of Gustavus at the head 
of the govemment, surrounded by generals and states- 
men formed by that great prince. It was the uni- 
versal wish that the queen should choose a husband ; 
but her love of independence rendered her averse 
to such a connection. Among the princes who sued 
for her hand, her cousin, Charles Gustavus of Deux- 
ponts, was distinguished for his intelligence, noble 
character, and extensive knowledge. She declined 
his offer, but induced the states-general in 1649 to 
designate him for her successor. In 1650 she caused 
herself to be crowned with great pomp, and with 
the title of king. Fiv)m that time a striking change 
in her conduct was perceptible. She neglected 
her ancient ministers, and listened to the advice 
of ambitious favourites. Intrigues and base pas- 
sions succeeded to her former noble and useful views. 
The public treasure was squandered with extrava- 
gant profusion. Distinctions were conferred upon 
the imdeserving, and jealousy produced murmurs, 
complaints, and factious. In this state of confusion 
the queen declared her intention of abdicating the 
crown. The old ministers, honouring the memoiy 
of Gustavus Adolphus, remonstrated in the strongest 
terms, and above all, Oxenstiem expressed him- 
self with so much energy that the queen desisted 
from her resolution. She now grasped with more 
tirmness the reins of govemment, and dissipated for 
a time the clouds which had darkened her throne. 
She occupied herself again with study, bought paint- 
Ings, medals, manuscripts, Inioks, maintained a corre- 
spondence with many learned men, and invited seve- 
ral to her court. Descartes, Grotius, Salmasius, Bo- 
chart, Huet, Chevreau, Naudd, Vossius, Conring, 
Meiliom, apiteared in Stockholm, and tlie queen <»t(- 
versed familiarly with them on literary and philo- 
sophical subjects. But new troubles occurred ; and 
the conspiracy of Messenius threatened not only the 
favourites of the queen, but the queen herself. 
Christina, who loved whatever was uncommon, re- 
sumed her determination to resign the crown. 

In 1654, at the age of twenty -nine, she assembled 
the states-general at Upsal, and in their presence laid 
aside the insignia of royalty to surrender them into 
the hands of Prince Charles Gustavus. She reserved 
to herself a certain income, entire independence, and 
full power over her suite and household. A few days 
after she left Sweden, and went through Denmark 
and Germany to Brussels, where she made a public 
entry, and remained for some time. There she made 
a secret profession of the Catholic religion, which she 
afterward publicly confirmed in Innsbruck — a step 
which excit^ great astonishment, and of the causes 
of which nothing certain is known. Christina went 
from Innsbruck to Home, which she entered on 
horseback in the costume of an Amazon, with great 
pomp. When the Pope Alexander VIL confirmed 
her ^e adopted the surname of AUrrandrc^ In 1656 
■he visited France, and remained at Fontainebleau, 
at Compikgne, where the court was then held, and at 
Paris. Her dress and manners produced an unfav- 
ourable impression, but her talents and knowledge 
were generally admired. She offered to mediate 
between France and Spain; but Mazarin declined 
the offer, and succeeded in accelerating her departure 
from France under various pretexts. In the follow- 


ing year she returned. l%is seoond rssidenoe in 
France was rendered remarkable by the exeontiott 
of her grand equerry MonaldesohL who had enjoyed 
her en&e confidence, but whom she accused of trea- 
son. This act of vengeance, though defended by 
Leibnitz, is a stain on £e memory of Christina. The 
French court testified its displeasure, and two months 
pMsed before the queen showed herself publicly in 
Paris. In 1658 she returned to Borne, where she 
received very unpleasing news from Sweden. Her 
revenue was not transmitted to her, and nobody would 
make her advances. Alexander VH. relieved her 
from this embarrassment by a pension of 12,000 
scudi (crowns). After the death of Charles Gustavus 
in 1660, the queen made a visit to Sweden, under 
retenoe of wishing to arrange her private affairs ; 
ut it was soon perceived that she had other views. 
As the crown-prince was very young, she declared 
that in case of ms death she should lay claim to the 
throne. This project was unfavourably received, 
and she was compeUed to sign a formal act of abdi- 
cation. Other unpleasant circumstances induced her 
to abandon Stockholm. She visited Sweden a second 
time in 1666, but returned to Hamburg without 
reaching the capital, having heard that" the public 
exercise of her religion would not be allowed her. 
About this time she aspired to the Polish crown, but 
the Poles took no notice of her wishes. Finally she 
returned to Rome, where she passed the remainder of 
her life in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
^ving way at times to fits of sensual indulgence. 
She founded an academy, collected valuable manu- 
scripts, medals, and paintings, and died, after having 
experienced many vexations, April 19, 1689. She 
was interred in the Church of St Peter, and the pope 
erected a monument to her with a long inscription. 
She had asked only for these few words: Fixtt Ckrir- 
tirta annoi LX III. 

CHRISTMAS, the feast of Christ’s bii^ was, ac- 
cording to many critics, not celebrated in the first 
centuries of the Christian church, as the Christian 
usa^^e in general was to celebrate the death of re- 
markable persons rather than their birth. The death 
of the inarWr Stephen, and the massacre of the m- 
uocents at Bethlehem, had been already long cele- 
brated, when, perhaps in opposition to the doctrine 
of the Manichaeans res))ecting the birth of the Saviour, 
a feast was established in memory of this event in the 
fourth century. In the fifth century the Western 
Church order^ it to be celebrated for ever on the 
day of the old Roman feast of the birth of Sol, on 
the 25th of December, though no certain knowledge 
of the day of Christ’s bir& existed. Among the 
German and Celtic tribes the winter solstice was 
oonsidered an important point of the year, and they 
held their chief festival of yule to commemorate the 
return of the buming-wheeL The holly, the misletoe, 
the yule log, and the wassail bowl relate more to 
paganism than to Christianity. In the East Christ- 
mas was celebrated on the 6th of Janua^. From 
the Ghwpel of St Luke it was known that Chrirt was 
bom during the night, and therefore divine service 
was performed in the night of Deo. 24-25, from 
which drcumstanoe Christanas is called in German 
WeihnachJttn, a contraction of the old German se wtft 
nahUn, on the holy or consecrated nights. The feasts 
of the nuurtyr Stephen and the evangelist St John 
were united with it, and a feast of Uiree days’ con- 
tinuance was thus formed. In the ecclesiastical 
year this festival rives name to a period extending 
from the first Sundsy of Advent to the feast of Epi- 
phany, Jan. 6. In me Catholic Church three masses 
are p^ormed— one at midni^t, one at daylnreak, 
and one in the morning. In me Greek and Roma n 
Churches the manger, the holy family, fte., are some- 
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times represented at large. Most Christian churches 
celebrate this great festival in some way. Certain 
churches, however^ as the Presbyterians, do not 
usually recognize it in its religious aspect, though 
even among them a tendency towards this form of 
recognition seems now to be making itself felt. In 
Rngland and elsewhere business is conimpnly sus- 
pended, in Scotland this is only partially the case. 
The custom of making presents at Christmas (giving 
a Chrutimi‘hoXy as it is called, hence the term 
Boxing-day for the day after Christmas) is derived 
from an old heathen usage ; but it has become con- 
secrated by ages, and contributes greatly to make 
this festival an interesting event to families. The 
sending of Chriatmaa cards by way of friendly greet- 
ing and remembrance, though now a well-established 
practice, and one that causes a great expenditure of 
money and gives employment to many persons, has 
grown up only within a period of some fifty years. 
The Christmas-tree has been traced back to the 
Romans; it came from Germany to Britain. 

CHRISTMAS CAROT^ a song in celebration of 
Christ's birth, sung especially at Christmas-time. 
Such carols, as well as many of a more secular 
but always joyous nature, have been long popular 
among the people of many nations, and nowhere 
more so than in England. In France they are 
known as noelSf and various good collections of 
them have been published from time to time. One 
of the best works on the carols of England is Sandys’s 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modem (1833). 

CHRISTMAS ROSE (IJelleborus niger), a well- 
known garden perennial of the order Ranunculaceae, 
with large rose-like dowers, which appear very early 
in the year; dark, smooth, pedate leaves, and a 
poisonous, black rootstock. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE, a small fir-tree lighted up 
by means of tiny candles of coloured wax, or small 
Chinese lanterns, ornamented with flags, tinsel orna- 
ments, &c., and hung all over with gifts for children. 

CHRISTOLOGY, that branch of the study of 
divinity which deals directly with the doctrine of 
the person of Christ. The term is also used so as to 
include the doctrine of the work of Christ, strictly 
a part of sotcriology. 

CHRISTO PHE, Hknrt, king of Hayti, was bom 
as a negro slave in Grenada, in the West Indies, in 
1767, and was employed in St. Domingo (Hayti) on the 
outbreak of the blacks against their French masters 
in 1793. From the commencement of the troubles 
he took a decided part in favour of independence, 
and Toussaint-L'Ouverture, the chief of the blacks, 
gave him the commission of brigadier-general. He 
commanded at Cape Haytien in 1802, when Leclerc 
arrived with a French army destined for the subju- 
gation of the negroes; and by the close of 1805 he 
had driven the French from the island. During the 
short-lived government of Dessalines, Christophe 
was general-in-chief of the Haytian army, and in 
1807 an assembly convened at Cape Haytien ap- 
pointed him president for life of the state of Hayti. 
About the same time a republic was organized at 
Port-au-Prince, with Potion at its head. A civil 
war between the two chiefs ensued, but did not 
prevent Christophe from taking judicious measures 
to establish public order in the territory which he 
governed. Following the example of Napoleon 
be abolished the republican forms and had him- 
self proclaimed King of Hayti, by the name of 
Henri L, in 1811. He also sought to perpetuate 
his name by the compilation of Uie Code Henri — 
a digest founded upon the Code Napoleon. He was 
successful in preventing the French from regaining j 
their authority in the islan^ but bis cruelty and | 
despotism led to an insurrection of his troops, which 
VOL. in. 


WM aided by Boyer, the successor of Pdtion. Per- 
ceiving his case to be desperate, and resolved not to 
gratify the insurgents by becoming their prisoner, 
Christophe shot himself with a pistol, October 8, 
1820. 

CHRISTOPHER, St., a saint whose name and 
worship are celebrated, but whose history is little 
known. He is reported to have been a native of 
j Syria or Cilicia, who was baptized by St. Babylas, 

1 bishop of Antioch, and received the crown of martyr- 
j dom in Asia Minor about the middle of the third 
century. Relics of him are found in several places, 
principally in Spain. The Eastern Church celebrates 
his festival on the 9th of May; the Western on the 
25th of July. His ititei'cession was particularly 
sought in the time of the plague. OJiristopher liter- 
ally means hearer of Chrixt, He is rejiresented os a 
giant, bearing the child Jesus upon his shoulders over 
I a stream, which refers to a legend of this saint. 

[ CHRISTOPHER’S, St. (commonly called SU 
Kitt's)^ an island in the West Indies, 100 miles N.W. 
of Guadeloupe, discovered by Columbus in 1493, 28 
miles in length, and in general about 5 in breadth, 
but towards the eastern extremity not more than 8. 
On the south-east of St. Kitt’s, and separated by a 
channel 2 miles wide, called the Narrows, is the 
smaller island of Nevis. St. Christopher's has an 
area of 65 square miles, and produces sugar, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, yams, onions, and other vegetables, 
as well as pine -apples, bananas, custard -apples, 
cocoa-nuts, and fruits of various kinds. Probably, 
however, nearly one-half of the whole island is unfit 
for cultivation. In the interior are many rugged 
precipices and barren mountains. Of these the 
loftiest is Mount Misery (evidently an extinguished 
volcano), which rises to the height of 4100 feet above 
the level of the sea. Volcanic action has not en- 
tirely ceased here, there being still hundreds of 
sulphurous jets issuing from the ground, and too 
hot for the hand to be held over them. Between 
the sea and Mount Misery is Brimstone Hill, an 
isolated elevation of 750 feet, formerly a strong 
fortress. The flora and fauna are similar to those 
of the West Indies generally, among the latter 
being a species of small monkey. The climate is 
considered to be very healthy, and altogether St. 
Christopher’s is a beautiful and attractive island. 
One of its natural features is a salt pond 2 miles 
in circumference, near the south-east extremity. 
This island is divided into nine parishes, Basseterre 
being the capital, with a population of 8000. St. 
Christopher’s ff)rm8 one colony with Nevis and An- 
guilla, there being one executive and one legislative 
council for all, the colony again being a ‘presidency’ 
of the Leeward Islands. The island was colonized 
by English settlers in 1623. They were shortly 
joined by some French. After exterminating the 
aborigines, the two races of colonists quarrelled 
among themselves, and cultivated different parts of 
the island, which, however, was given up entirely to 
the English by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). The 
population in 1881 was 29,127 ; in 1891, 30,876. 

CHRI8TOPULOS ATHANASIOS, one of the 
best modem Greek lyric poets, bom in 1772 at 
Kastoria, in Macedonia, was first educated at 
Bucharest, afterwards studied medicine and the 
sciences at Pesth, and Anally settled at Her- 
mannstadt In Transylvania. An epicurean in 
every sense of the word, and unconcerned for 
the fate of his country, he lived only for the 
gratification of his appetites and celebrated sen- 
sual indulgences in his Erotika and Baochika, or 
Love and Drinking Songs, which have been several 
times collected and printed under the title of Lyrika. 
'l^ough partly modelled upon Anacreon and the 
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•ongt of Plron, Desaugieia, and other French authors, 
they display so much ease and simplicity, tenderness 
and grace, as to give their author a high place among 
the poets of his nation, and entitle h^ to the name 
of the modem Anacreon. He died in 1847. 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL (generally called the 
Blxie-eoat School, from the costume of the pupils), a 
school in London, founded by Edward VI., for sup- 
porting poor orphans. There used to be from 1000 
to 1 200 roys and girls at this establishment receiving 
instruction, board and clothing, the girls being com- 
paratively few in number. Tlie ages varied from 
eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen, five of the best 
scholars being sent each year to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. An entirely new scheme of management 
came into operation in 1891, according to which the 
preparatory school (established in 1683 at Hertford) 
has 120 pupils, the boarding-school for boys 700, 
and the girls’ school 360; a day-school for 600 boys, 
and another for 400 girls, being also provided for. 
New hospital buildings are being erected at Horsham. 
Entrance to the Hospital Schools is partly by nomi- 
nation or presentation, partly by competition; and in 
regard to two-thirds of the scholars, fees ranging from 
£10 to £20 may be charged if the parents or relatives 
are judged to be able to contribute to the child’s 
education and maintenance. Numerous exhibitions 
and prizes still remain, including exhibitions to the 
universities. The great ball at Christ's Hospital is 
a splendid room of great size, and remarkable for 
some very fine pictures. Camden, Stillingfleet, 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and other distinguished 
men received their education at Christ’s Hospital. 
CHROMATE OF IRON. See Chrome Iron Ore. 

CHROMATIC, in music, one of the three ancient 
genera — diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. The 
word chromatic has been adopted, as it is believed, 
because the Greeks were in the habit of designating 
this genus by characters of various colours; or, as 
some say, because the chromatic genus is a mean 
between the other two, as colour is a mean between 
white and black (this seems to be a very poor expla- 
nation); or lastly, because the chromatic genus, by its 
semitones, varies and embellishes the diatonic, thus 
producing an effect similar to that of colouring. In 
modern music the word chromatic simply means a 
succession of semitones, ascending or descending. 
Thus the expressions chromatic semitone (the interval 
which is found between any given note and that 
same note raised by a sharp or lowered by a flat), 
chromatic scale, chromatic modulation, are terms in use. 

CHROME IRON ORE, or Chrome Ironstone, 
is a mineral of very considerable importance as 
affording bichromate of potash and other useful 
compounds. It is found disseminated in grains and 
imperfectly crystallized masses — occasionally in regu- 
lar octahedral crystals, its primary form — of a black 
colour, and a shining and somewhat metallic lustre. 
It scratches glass, is opaque, and has a specific 
gravity of 4*8. In its pure state it is a compound 
of the protoxide of iron and the sesquioxide of 
chromium; but different specimens exhibit deviations 
from this type, and often contain alumina, magnesia, 
and other oxides. It is the main source of ^ the 
chromium compounds. It is found in Banffshire and 
Perthshire in Scotland; in Bohemia and elsewhere 
in Europe; and abunchsmtly near Baltimore, U.S. 
See Chbomiuh. 

CHROMIC ACID. See Chromium. 
CHROMIUM. This element was originally dis- 
covered in 1797 by Vauquelin, in the native chro- 
mate of lead of Siberia (see Croooibite). It was 
afterwards found combing with iron (see Chrome 
Iron Ore). It is the colouring matter of the emerald 
and beryl, and has received its name from the brilliant 


colours of its compounds. Chromium, which hai 
hitherto been procum in very small quantities, ow1q| 
to its powerful attraction for oxygen, may be ^ 
tained by mixing the oxide of chromium with char- 
coal, and exposing the mixture to the most intense 
heat of a furnace. It is also got by beating the 
anhydrous sesquichloride of chromium with zmo, or 
potassium, or sodium. It is extremely hard, of a 
grayish-white colour, and less fusible than platinum. 
Its specific gravity is between 6 and 7. The metal 
is readily acted on by hydrochloric acid, but less 
readily by sulphuric, and not at all by strong nitric 
and by nitrohydrochlorio acids. Chromium forms 
three classes of compounds, the chron o is and chromic 
in which the metal is basic, and the chromic in which 
it plays the part of an acid 

I With oxygen it yields five compounds, chromons 
oxide (CrO), which forms salts isomorphous with 
those of iron; an intermediate oxide (Crs 04 ) resem- 
bling the black oxide of iron; the sesquioxide (CrgOj), 
which is the base of the common chromic salts. Tl^ 
compound has a green colour, is hardly soluble in 
acids after ignition, and is practically infusible, but 
when mixed with a flux, such as borax, and heated, it 
readily melts, imparting to it a fine emerald green 
colour, and is therefore employed in colouring glass 
and painting porcelain. It can be obtained by ig- 
niting chromate of mercury or of ammonium. A 
compound of this oxide with water is precipitated 
when a chromic salt, the sulphate or chloride, is mixed 
with ammonia. It is a violet-green flocculent or 
gelatinous body, which when dried is still soluble 
in acids; but if it be heated, it suddenly becomes in- 
candescent, changes to green, and is insoluble in acids. 
The remaining oxides are the binoxide (CrOst), of no 
importance, and the chromic trioxide or anhydride 
(CrO])), the most important of all. In combination with 
lead oxide it forms the mineral in which the element 
was first detected. The anhydride is now prepared from 
a chromate by decomposition with an acid. Usually a 
cold strong solution of potassic anhydrochromate is 
mixed with sulphuric acid. On cooling, dark-red 
prisms of the anhydride separate, and these are laid 
upon a porous tile to dry. The anhydride is very 
soluble in water; the solution has strong acid pro- 
perties, and acts as if it contained chromic acid 
(HsCrOi). This acid combines with a number of 
bases, giving salts isomorphous with the sulphates, 
and all distinguished by their rich colours. The 
best known is the potassic chromate, which is manu- 
factured on a very large scale, and is the imme- 
diate source from which tlie other chromates, and 
indeed the compounds of chromium generally, are 
prepared. The manner in which it is formed is as 
follows; — Chrome iron ore mixed with carbonate of 
potassium, and sometimes with lime, is roasted for 
several hours in a reverberatory furnace, with free 
access of air, until the chromic oxide is converted into 
the anhydride, which combines with the alkali The 
mass is lixiviated wdtb water, and by rapid boiling 
the potassic chromate is thrown down in granular 
crystals, which are lifted out, drained, and recrystal- 
lized. Formerly chrome iron ore, reduced to fine powder, 
mixed with half its weight of nitrate of potassium, was 
heated strongly for an hour or two in crucibles or on 
a hearth. The resulting masses were then repeatedly 
digested with water, and the coloured alkaline liquids, 
saturated with nitric acid, were concentrated by eva- 
poration, till no more crystals of nitre separated. 
The yellow liquid, being now set aside for a week or 
two, deposited a copious crop of crystals, the form of 
which is that of a four-sided prism, terminated by 
dihedral summits. Their colour is an intense lemon- 
yellow, with a slight shade of orange; 100 parts of 
water at 60* dissolve about 48 pi^; but boiling 
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water dfaeolvea ahnoet aaij quantity. Thia lemon- 
v^cvw aalt la, bowaw, uamdly oanverted into the 
Uchromate or anhydroohromate by adding to the 
•olution the pro^ amount of nitnc, aulphuric, or 
faydroohlorio acid to remoTe half of the potaasium. 
l!he bichromate cryatallizea in aplendid red tabu- 
lar cryatala, which fuae when heated and diaBolve 
readily in water. The aqueona aolution of both 
oompounda may be uaed to prepare the chromates 
of the other metals by double decomposition. In 
this way metals give precipitates of different colours; 
for instance, mercury, an orange red; silver, crim- 
son ; bismuth, barium, and lea^ a beautiful yellow 
colour; the bust now extensively used as a pigment, 
under the name of chrome yellow. Chrome yellow is 
largely manufactured in the United States, at Balti- 
more, near which place is found one of the most re- 
marlmble deposits of chrome iron ore in the world. 
The process consists in adding a solution of acetate 
cl lead (or sugar of lead) to the rough solution of 
chromate of potassium, from which the nitrate of po- 
tassium has been just separated by crystallization. 
The acetate of lead is added as long as any sediment 
falls. The liquid u then filtered, and the yellow 
precipitate left on the filters dried for sale. C^ome 
yellow is much used in pigment printing on calico. 
The pattern is printed with the lead s^t, and the 
cloth is afterwa^ treated with the chromate. By 
boiling chrome yellow with an alkaline fluid part of 
the amd is removed, and the colour acquires a deeper 
orange or even a red tint. In this way orange 
chrome and palladium red are prepared, and by 
proper treatment the different tints can be produced 
on cloth from the original yellow chrome. The 
drawback to the use of these, as indeed of all lead 
colours, is the tendency of the lead to combine with 
sulphur and thus to blacken the pigment. Yellow 
chromate of zinc is also employed as a pigment. It 
does not blacken with sulphur. 

Chromium combines with most of the elements, but 
we need only mention its chlorides and sulphates. 
The chromic chloride (CrjCl«) is prepared by mak- 
ing an intimate mixture of chromic oxide and carbon, 
heating this to redness in a porcelain tube, and pass- 
ing over it a current of dry chlorine gas. Ciystalline 
scales of the chloride sublime. They have a splendid 
purple colour, and are quite insoluble in pure water. 
It is easy, however, to obtain a solution of the hy- 
drated chloride by acting on the metal or on the 
precipitated oxide with hydrochloric acid. It is a 

n lish green fluid, which when evaporated is apt 
soompose with escape of acid. The chromous 
chloride (CrCl)) is a wMte mass which dissolves in 
water, giving a blue solution, and rapidly absorbs 
oxygen from the air. The least trace of this chloride 
renders the purple chloride readily soluble in water. 
The chromic sulphate is got by disrolving the oxide in 
stdphuric acid, but it is best known in combination 
with potassic ^phate, as the salt which can be crys- 
tallize from a mixture of anhydrochromate of potas- 
sulphuric acid, and alcohol. On heating this 
mixture the colour changes from yellow to purplish 
gree^ and the solution on standing deposits dark 
reddi^- purple octahedra, belonging to the regular 
system, and of remarkable beauty and sjonmetry. 
With care they can be produced of great size, and 
then they appear almost black. From its identity of 
shape and constitution with ordinary alum this salt 
is Imown as chrome alum. The chixmious sulphate 
Is only known as a double salt with potassic sulphate. 
Chromium salts have latterly been used for some 
time in the tanning of certain kinds of leather. 
They are also used to some extent as mordants. 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. See Lithooba- 
PHT. I 


CHBOMOSPHEKE. Uuxing total adlpaes It Is 
observed that a red-coloured envel<^ sunounds the 
sun, and shoots up to great distances from the sur- 
face. It seems to have been first recognised by 
Seodd; and the projecting portions of it are oom- 
monly described as * red-cdoured protuberances* and 
* red flames.’ To this red envelope the name chroma* 
sphere was given by Mr. (now Sir J. Normal!) 
Lockyer. The light from it is much fainter than 
that from the photosphere ; and till 1868, when M. 
Janssen and Mr. Lockyer almost simultaneously 
pointed out a method of viewing it, it was never 
seen except during eclipses. See Sun. 

The spectrum of the chromosphere was first ob- 
served in 1868 during the Indian total eclipse, and 
it was found to consist of a number of briyht lines, 
and conspicuous among them those of hydroffen. 
The light of the chromosphere was thus proved to 
be due to vast flames or masses of incandescent 
vapour or gas, hydrogen forming a large part of the 
whole. 

Since the invention of the Janssen-Lockyer method 
of observing, as it is called, very remarkable advances 
have been made in our knowledge of solar physios, 
discoveries quite unthought of having followed The 
observations are made by means of a combined tele- 
scope and spectroscope. A sf^ectroscope is substituted 
for the eye-piece of the telescope, the slit of the 
spectroscope being placed at the principal focus of 
the object-glass of the telescope. The slit is capable 
of being moved in such a way that any particular 
band of the image formed by the object-glass of the 
telescope may lie examined by the spectroscope. The 
spectroscope employed for the purpose of examining 
the chromosphere must have the greatest possible dis- 
persive power, and requires for this purpose a very 
long train of prisms. 

As was mentioned above, the spectrum of the 
chromosphere consists of a series of bright lines. The 
breadth of a bright line of the spectrum is not sen- 
sibly increased by increasing the dispersive power of 
the Bpectroscox^e, but the contrary is the case with 
a continuous spectrum, which is extended by disper- 
sion. Thus the latter l)ecomeB weakened, while the 
former maintain their brightness, and become more 
visible in comparison with the others. The slit of 
the spectroscope being arranged so as to take in a 
band, either tangential or radial, close to the edge of 
the image of the sun formed by the object-gliuui of 
the telesco{)e, it is found that the bright lines of the 
chromosphere are {lerfectly visible, in spite of the 
light of the continuous spectrum proceeding from the 
inner portion of the disc. Farther, it has b^n found 
possible, by using a spectroBcope of the very highest 
dispersive power, and by opening the slit sufficiently 
wide, to see the whole of one of the protuberances at 
once, and by this means to watch its motions and its 
changes. To understand this the reader must con- 
sult the article Spectboboofb. He must recollect 
that a continuous spectrum consists of an enormous 
number of images of the slit, placed side by side, and 
in ordinary cases slightly overlapping each other. 
If we could employ an infinitely narrow slit we 
should have an infinite number of infinitely narrow 
images, and no overlapping whatever, liut sup- 
pose a light to consist of oidy two or three colours, 
say light from a source only capable of giving tbs 
two bright lines G and F, that is, one in the red and 
another in the blue part of the spectrum. It is easy, 
even with a slit of sensible width, to keep the two 
from overlapping, and we shall see without any con- 
fusion the two bright lines or bands at different parts 
of the spectrum, darkness intervening. Now imagins 
a flame or tongue of fire starting up from the san*i 
surface, and let the spectroscope be directed on its 
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image in the telescope: there will be only portions of 
the Blit illuminated by It, portions corres^nding to 
the shape of the flame; and if the flame contain only 
light of the bright line 0 and F, there will be seen 
two images of the flame at the points of the spectrum 
belonging to these cdours. The observation of these 
flames by Mr. Lockyer has furnished us with what 
may be considered at present as a very complete 
knowledge of the atmosphere of the sun, though 
doubtless there is yet much to be discovered by the 
daily observation of them that is now carried on; 
and the same method applied to the sun’s spots has 
proved not less fruitful. We can only give a few of 
the results here, but the reader will find an account 
full of interest in Mr. Lockyer's papers communicated 
to the Royal Society, and printed in abstract in the 
Royal Society’s Proceedings for 1869 and 1870. He 
will also find in the Proceedings for the same date 
an account of the experiments of Frankland and 
Ijockyer on gaseous spectra, undertaken with the 
view of detennining some questions of great import- 
ance relating to phenomena observed in the course 
of the rcMearches under consideration. Latterly, by 
methods spet ially devised, excellent j)hotograj)h8 of 
the protuberances or flames have been olituiiied. 

'i’he chromosphere and its prominences, when ex- 
amined with the telcspoctroscope (as the instrument 
just described is called), exhibits, as we have said, a 
spectrum of bright lines, due to incandescent gases. 
The most elevated portions consist entirely or almost 
entirely of hydrogen, the lightest of the gases. 
Lower down are found the gases or vapours of the 
heavier metals— of sodium, magnesium, barium, iron, 
and others. The lower the layer of the chromosphere 
examined the more dense is the spectrum filled with 
lines of metals, and in the pr(»minences the red 
hydrogen flames tower high above all. 

From minute displacements of well-known lines in 
the spectrum (the reader should refer to the article 
Spbctuum Anau'SIs) motions are inferred of the incan- 
descent bodies from which these lines are proceeding. 
On this principle motions of the fixed stars have been 
determined. Thus Sirius is receding from us at the 
rate of 20 miles per second, while Arcturus is approach- 
ing us at the rate of 60 miles per second. The prin- 
ciple applied to the results of the spectroscopic exami- 
nation of the prominences of the chromosphere shows 
that they are due to enormous outbursts of gases and 
vapours from the sun. These gases are projected 
outwards with extraordinary velocity, and in their 
neighbourhood vast cyclones are observable. It is 
also proved by applying the same principle that the 
spots on the sun’s surface are due to, or at least are 
accompanied by, vast up-rushes and down-rushes of 
gaseous matter. 

We regret that our space does not allow us to say 
more on this very interesting subject. The reader 
will find the best information in the original papers 
of Lockyer and Frankland above referred to, and, 
with respect to the motion of the fixed stars, in the 
papers of Sir W. Hug^ns, also published in the 
K(^al Society's Proceedings. 

CHRONIC (from Greek cAronoa, time), a term 
applied to diseases which are of long duration, and 
mostly without fever. It is used in opposition to the 
term oet/fe, which is applied both to a pungent pain 
and to a disease which is attended with violent 
symptoms, terminates in a few days, and is at- 
tlmded with danger. On the other hand, a chronic 
disease is slow in its progress, and not so generally 
dan^roua 

CHRONICLE, strictly speaking, is a history di- 
gested according to the order of time. In this sense 
it differs but little from annoft. The term is mostly 
used in reference to the old histories of nations writ- 


ten when they were compimtively rude. Chrcmioles 
belong to the sources of history, and many have been 
hand^ down from early ages; for instance, the two 
books of the Chronicles of the Hebrews, which be- 
long to the Old Testament With many nations 
such chronicles were written under the authority of 
government; and priests being the only men of learn- 
ing among uncultivated tribes they were intrusted 
with this office. In the early Christian ages also eccle- 
siastics were generally the authors of the chronicles; 
for example, Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea, collected 
from other historical works his Chronicle of ancient 
history. Hieronymus of Stridon translated it into 
Latin in the fourth century, and others continued it. 
Many historical works of the Byzantine historians 
are also chronicles. We might mention likewise the 
Alexandrine chronicle {Chroniconpaachalc), published 
by Du Fresrie; also the chronicles written by monks, 
particularly by the diligent Benedictines in the mid- 
dle ages, some of which embraced the whole history 
of the world from its beginning to their own time 
(as the Chronicle of Regino, of Otto of Freisingen, 
&c.); others the history of a certain period (as Liut- 
prand’s History of his Time, from 891 to 946), or of 
a single nation (as the Histo^’of the Franks, by 
Gregory of Tours; that of the Lombards, by Paulus 
Diaconus; the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, &c.), or 
the history of single provinces, cities, and institutions 
(as the Chronicle of the Abbey of St. Denis; the 
Chronicle of Cologne); also the history of individuals 
(as Kginhard’s History of Charlemagne), and of single 
events. 

These chronicles bear the impression of their time, 
displaying the ignorance and credulity of their au- 
thors, and abounding in religious and moral reflec- 
tions. The chronicles of the middle ages were not 
written with the purpose of 8upi)orting certain politi- 
cal principles, but generally give simple facts; on 
account of which they are preferable as historical 
records to many modern works. 

CHRONICLES, Books of, the last of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, forming only 
one book in the Hebrew canon. Its arrangement 
after the Books of Kings, and its division into two 
parts, is the work of the Seventy (see Seftuaoint). 
The Hebrew name means uordi or rather acts of the 
daySf and is thus much the same as our 'journals’ or 
‘annals’. The title given to it by the Seventy was 
Paraleiponiena^ meaning either ‘remains’ (of other 
historical works), or * things omitted ’. The usual and 
very appropriate name Chronicles was given to it by 
Jerome. According to its contents the book forms 
three great parts: — 1. Genealogical tables inter- 
spersed with geographical, historical, and other re- 
marks (1 Chr. i.-ix.). 2. The history of the reigns of 
David and Solomon (1 Chr. x. — 2 Chr. ix.). 8. The 
history of the kingdom of Judah — excluding that of 
Israel — from the separation under Rehoboam to the 
destruction of the Jewish state by the Chaldeans 
(2 Chr. x.-xxxvi.), with a notice in the last two verses 
of the permission granted by Cyrus to the exiles to 
return home and rebuild their t^ple. The Chron- 
icles accordingly traverse nearly the whole field of 
Old Testament history, and present many points of 
contact with the earlier scriptures, historical and 
prophetical, more especially, however, with the books 
of Samuel and of Kings. How far the author of the 
Chronicles may have made use of these books cannot 
be determined, but that be did not solely rely upon 
these is evident from the number of titles of books 
referred to by him as authorities, sometimes on mat- 
ters not contained in Samuel and Kings, or, if men- 
tioned in them, yet with mater brevity than in the 
Chronicles. A considerable portion of the matter 
contained in the Chronicles is much the same as that 
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In Samuel and Kingi, but many partieolam recorded 
in theae books are entirely passed over, while others 
nre more fully related in the Chronidee. A certain 
qoantity of matter also is peculiar to the Chronicles. 
That ^e Chronicles form one of the latest composi- 
tions of the Old Testament cannot admit of doubt. 
Its reference, already mentioned, to the decree of 
Cyrus respecting the restoration is sufficient evidence 
of this. With regard to the author there is not the 
game certainty, but strong arguments can be adduced 
to prove that Chronicles and the book of Ezra are by 
one hand, and a common opinion is that Ezra was 
the author of both. 

CHRONOLOGY (compounded of the Greek 
dironoif time, and discourse) is the art of 

measuring time, distinguishing its several constituent 
parts, su^ as centuries, years, &c., by appropriate 
marks and characters, and adjusting these parts in 
an orderly manner to past transactions, by means of 
eras, epochs and cycles, for the illustration of history. 
The principal means for marking the divisions of 
time are afforded by the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, particularly the sun and the moon, which pro- 
duce the natural division of time into years, months, 
and daya The necessities of life requiring still 
smaller and more precise divisions of time (which can 
be measured only by artificial means), gave rise to 
hours, minutes, and seconds. This division of time 
is called the arterial. Even in the natural division, 
however, there is something arbitrary, as it depends 
solely on the will what point in tlie motions of the 
heavenly bodies shall be taken as the {M)int of begin- 
ning; for example, in the annual rotation of the 
earUi, whether we shall take the longest day of sum- 
mer or the shortest day of winter. ITie first law- 
givers therefore fixed the civil beginning and end of 
the month, day, and year, and at the same time also 
the smaller divisions of these larger (Kirtions of time. 
From this separation of the natural and artificial or 
dvil division of time arises a division of chronology 
into mathematical, astronomical, and historical 
tronoxnical chronology determines the duration of 
the natural portions of time by the revolutions of the 
heavenly boffies; historical chronology treats of the 
civil divisionB of time, of the methods of reckoning 
time among different nations, of ancient periods or 
remarkable epochs, &c. It is obvious that each of 
these divisions of chronology retjuires the assistance 
of the others All historical chronology is grounded 
on the astronomical, which cannot determine the 
duration of the periods of time without the aid of 
the civil division. Mathematicians and astronomers 
determine the natural periods of time as they are in- 
dicated by the motions of the sun and moon. It is 
left to legislators to determine by law on what day 
the year shall begin, how many days shall constitute 
a month, how many a week, &c. I^his civil regula- 
tion is the foundation of the calendar (which see) or 
almanac. Thus far must astronomical chronology be 
connected with historical; but the latter only can 
teach us the divisions adopted by different people. 
Historical chronology explains (1) the form of the 
year among different natio^ as it is regulated by 
lawgivers, founders of religions, and other founders 
of civil society; (2) those events which are selected 
by different nations as eras, that is, as points from 
which they begin their reckoning; for example, the 
Yun of the Hindus; the era of Nabonassar, the era 
of the Seleuddae, among the Chaldeans, Syrians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians; the creation of the world among 
the Jews; the birth of Christ among Christians; the 
CRympiadi among the Greeks; the building of l^me 
•nd the oonsolar era among the Romans; &e Hegira 
Sr ltl|^ of Mohammed Mnnn g the 
fce. As so many different eras render the reckoning 


of time difficult, it (3) selects a form of the year and 
an era to which it refers those of other nations, and 
by which it arranges the history of all nations and 
times. The European chronologist and historian 
must refer the eras and years of dl peoples to those 
used in modem Europe. See Hales’ Anidysis of 
Chronology ; Blair’s Chronology ; Playfair’s Chron- 
til<^y; the Encyclopaedia of Chronology, by Wood- 
wa^ and Cates; the Art de Verifier lea Dates, by 
the Benedictines of St. Maur, &c. See nUo the 
articles on Calknoar and Epoch. 

CHRONOMETER, a time-piece of a peculiar 
construction employed in determining the longitude 
at tea. In genend, chronometers are much larger 
than common watches, and are hung in gimb^s, 
in boxes 6 or 8 inches square; but there are also 
many pocket chronometers, which, externally, have 
all the appearance of the l)etter sort of })ocket 
watches, and internally differ from these only in the 
construction of the balance. The balance and hair- 
spring are the principal agents in regulating the rate 
of going in a common watch, being to this what the 
pendulum is to a common clock; and this spring, in 
the former, like the {)endulum in the latter, is sub- 
ject to expansions and contractions under different 
degrees of heat and cold, which of course affect the 
speed or rate of the machine; and the methods of 
correcting this inaccuracy mark the difference be- 
tween the watch and chronometer. The first ex- 
])eriment with a chronometer was made by Major 
Holmes in a voyage to the Guinea coast in 1665, 
with a watch by lluyghens. In 1726 Mr. Harrison 
produced a chronometer which did not vary a second 
in ten years. Chronometers are employed now on 
almost all ships sailing any distance from the land; 
some vessels bound for a long voyage carry more 
than one for the purpose of checking, arid to guard 
against the effects of accidental derangement in any 
single one. See Clockwork. 

CllRONOSCOPK. An ingenious instrument, due 
to Sir Charles Wheatstone, fur the pur]:H)8e of estimat- 
ing the duration of certain luminous phenomena, such 
as the electric spark, which, according to ordinary 
means of measurement, ap{>ear a1r>Borutely instsn- 
taneous. It is founded on what is known as per- 
eietence of the impression on the retina of the eye. 
When a burning stick is whirled rapidly through 
the air a line of light is soon, the impression that 
the eye receives from the bright y>oint in one jxisition 
remaining long after the point has moved to a now 
I position. Wheatstone views the electric spark in 
I a small steel mirror revolving with enormous, but 
measured, velocity, and having a motion arranged, 
so that, were the light permanent, the object would 
appear to describe a complete circle. If then the 
phenomenon be inaUmtaneoue^ a mere point of the 
circle will be seen, but if it have a duration shorter 
than the time of a revolution of the mirror, but still 
not infinitely short, the image will stretch out into 
an arc of the circle proportionate in length to the 
duration. The principle has been employed to show 
the diaconiinuity of certain flames which from per- 
sistence of vision appear continuous. These, when 
viewed in a mirror revolving rapidly, appear as 
a number of points or streaks of light arranged at 
intervals along the circle. 

CHKUDIM, a town, Bohemia^ capital of circle of 
same name, 62 miles B.s. of Prague, beautifully situ- 
ated on the small river Chrudim^ It is surrounded 
with walls, and contains an old church, a Capuchin 
convent, and a royal high-school It is the seat of 
the government of the circle, and has manufactures 
of doth, ^e horse markets held here are the most 
. important in the empire. Pop. (1890), 12,128. 

1 CHRYSALIS. See BuTTKBrLT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM, k geniu of composite 
plants of the group or sub-order Corjrmbiferse, con- 
sisting of herbaceous or slightly shrubby annuids or 
perennials, having a hemispherical involucre com- 
posed of imbricated scales membmnous at the 
edges, large naked receptacle, fruit without pappus. 
The native British species are (7. Uuoanihemum (ox- 
eye daisy), bearing a lar^ flower-head with white 
ray and yellow disk, common in pastures ; and (7. 
aegetum (corn marigold), with large yellow flowers 
and leaves of a glaucous green hue, abundant in 
corn-fields, often so much so as to be a pest to the 
farmer. Many 8]>ecieB are now in cultivation as 
ornamental plants, brought from various parts of 
the world, but none are so much in favour as (7. 
aiiicnae^ the Chinese (and Jai)ane8e) chrysanthemum, 
which has given rise to a great number of varieties, 
some of them with flower- heads of extraordinary 
size and the greatest beauty of form and colour. 
The plant is easily cultivated, and provides abun- 
dance of blossom in November and I)oceml)er, only 
requiring protection from frost. The chrysanthemum 
is the national flower of Japan. It is often placed 
in the genus Pyrethrum^ to which feverfew belongs. 

OHRYSES, a priest of Apollo, who, according to 
Homer, came to the Grecian camp to ransom his 
daughter Chryseis, who had become the prize of 
Agraemnon. — ^Another Chrysos was the son of Nep- 
tune and Chrysogeneia, and the father of Minyas. 
— A third Chryses was the son of Minos and the 
n 3 rmph Pareia. He lived on the island of Paros 
with his brothers Eur 3 rmedon, Nepholeon, and Phi- 
lolauB, and was put to death by Hercules because he 
had, in concert with them, mu^ered two of his com- 
panions. — ^A fourth Chryses was a son bom by Chry- 
seis to Agamenmon after her return to her father, 
but alleged by her to be the son of Apollo. He 
assisted his step-brother and step-sister, Orestes and 
Iphigenia, in murdering King 'ilioas. 

CHRYSIPPUS, a Stoic philosopher of CiHcia, 
distinguished for his skill in dis^mting. He was the 
principal opponent of the Epicureans, and is said to 
have written 700 different works, mostly of a dialec- 
tical character; but of these no complete work is 
extant. He di^ at a g^at age al)out 206 years B.O. 

OHRYSOBERYL (sometimes called rymop/winc, 
and, by the jewellers, oriental chryaolite) was for a 
long time only known as occurring in semi-transpa- 
rent rounded pieces, in the alluvial dei^its of rivers, 
along with other species of gems. Thus, in Brazil 
it was found along with the diamond and topaz, and 
with rubies and sapphires in Ceylon. Distinct crys- 
tals were afterwards brought from Siberia, and lai^ 
crystals are said to occur in mica slate on the ba^ 
of the river Takowaja. It exists in beautifully dis- 
tinct crystals at two places in the United States — at 
Haddam (Connecticut), and Saratoga (New York). 
They are found at both these localities in a granitic 
rock. The form of the crystal is, for the most part, 
a rectangular prism and a low six-sided table (with 
re-entering angles), formed by the crossing of three 
prismatic crystals. Chrysolteryl scratches quartz, is of 
an olive-green colour and ritreous lustre, and is often 
possessed of a bluish opalescence; specific gravity, 
8*754. It is oomposed of alumina, 68*66; glucina, 
16*00; silioa, 5*09; protoxide of iron, 4*78; and oxide 
of titanium, 2*66. Sometimes chromium, lead, and 
copper are found in it. It is used for making jewelry. 

OHRYSOCOLLA, a hydrated silicate of coppw, 
containing besides, fexrous oxide, lime and magnesia. 
It fonns renifonn or stalactitic masses, is of an 
emerald colour and resinous lustre. Specific gravity, 
8*2. Not very hard. It is met with in the Lead- 
hills, in Cornwall, and Westmoreland, at many places 
on &e Continent^ and in America, aooompajying 


malachite and other copper minerals. The chryec* 
oolla of the andents, meaning *gold glue,’ was ap- 
parently a body used to fadliUte soldering. If not 
actually microoosmic salt, it consisted of phosphates, 
obtained as that salt was originally obtained. When 
heated with the alloy or with oopper the chrysooolla 
became green, and its name was then applied to 
green coloured minerals, and probably to the car- 
bonate of oopper which was got native. It seems 
also to have been given to an artificial mixture of 
copper and the above-mentioned phosphates. ' The 
whole subject is still open to discussion. 

CHRYSOLITE, a greenish, yellowish, or brown- 
ish stone, sometimes transparent, sometimes only 
translucent, which possesses the power of double 
refraction in a high degree. It is composed of silica, 
magnesia, and iron, and is a variety of olivine. The 
chrysolite employed in the arts comes chiefly from 
the Levant, and is sometimes used in jewelry, but is 
not highly esteemed. It is so soft, that is rather apt 
to wear and become dull This quality also serves 
to distinguish it from sapphire and other gems, with 
which it has l)een confounded. Werner &inks that 
the yellow chrysolite of the ancients is the modem 
topaz. Some specimens have also yielded manganese 
and nickel 

CHRYSOLORAS, Manuel, a distinguished Greek 
of Constantinople, bom about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the first who, in modem times, trans- 
planted Greek literature into Italy. The Emperor 
John Palaeologus sent him in 1891 to Italy and Eng- 
land to ask for assistance against the Turlu. Having 
thus become known in Italy he returned there about 
the year 1895, and was appointed professor of Greek 
literature at Florence. He remained about three 
years in Florence, where he collected around him a 
great number of scholars of all ages and ranks, and 
excited universal enthusiasm as much by his dignity 
and the grace of his elocution as by the extent of 
his learning. From his school proceeded Leonardo 
Bruno, Poggius, Francis Philelphus, and other dis- 
tinguished revivers of classical studies. He after- 
WBJ^ taught with equal success at Milan, also at 
Pavia and Venice, and lastly at Rome. Pope Gregory 
XII. employed him in public affairs, and sent him 
wdth others to the Council of Constance, where he 
died in 1415. He should not l)e confounded with 
his nephew and companion in Italy, John Chryso- 
loras. 

CHRYSOPHANIC ACID. The yellow colour- 
ing matter of rhubarb. It can be got direct from 
rhubarb by exhausting with benzol, and purifying the 
crude product. It crystallizes in fine yellow tables. 
It is hardly soluble in water, but dissolves in ether, 
benzol, &c. With potash it gives a fine purple solu- 
tion, and thus afford a delicate test for the presence 
of alkalies. It is also soluble without decomposition 
in strong sulphuric acid. Its acid properties are 
rather obscure. 

CHRYSOPRASE, a variety of chalcedony col- 
oured with nickel, is never found crystallized. 
It is not quite so hard as quartz. It is u^ on the 
Continent for making trinkets and fancy articles. 
Its colour is said to fade in the light, but to be re- 
stored or improved by washing with a salt of nickd. 

CHRYSOSTOM, John, St., a celebrated father 
of the ohurdi, bom in Antioch about the year 844. 
Secundus, his father, who had the command of the 
imperial troops in Syria, died soon after the birth of 
his son, whose early education devolved upon An- 
thusa his mother. In those times eloquence was 
still the means of obtainii^ the highest honours in 
Greece. Chrysostom studied this art with Ubanius, 
Uie most famous orator of his time, and soon exoelled 
his master. After having studied {diilosophy with 
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Andngathini he devoted hhneelf to the Holy Scrip- 
toreiy and detonnined apon qtdtting the world and 
oonaeomting hla life to God in the deeerta of Sjrri*. 
At the a^ of twenty he conducted a legal oaae with 
extraordinary aucoesi; but he soon retii^ from pub- 
lic businew, and by fasting and penance endeavoured 
to obtain the mastery of his pasdons. He remained 
three years in Antioch. He was united by the ties 
of an intimate friendship with Basil Theodore, after- 
wards bishop of Mopsuesta^ and with Maximus, 
subsequently bishop of Seleuda. Theodore having 
quitted for a time his holy vocation, Chrysostom 
wrote two beautiful exhortations in order to recall 
him to his duty. The bishops of the provinces had 
determined on electing him or Basil as bishop; but 
ChiTsoatom fled and concealed himself; consequently 
Basil was elected, who complained, however, mudb 
of his friend's withdrawal Chrysostom defended 
himself in his beautiful work on the office of priests. 

In 874 he retired to the anchorites who dwelt on 
the mountains in the vicinity of Antioch; and after 
living with them for four years quitted them to seek 
a s^ greater seclusion. He dwelt in a cavern, 
where he remained two years without lying down. 
His penance and wakefulness, together with the 
dampness of his abode, threw him into a severe ill- 
ness, which forced him to return to Antioch (381). 
In ^e same year he was appointed deacon by the 
Bishop of Antioch, and in 386 consecrated priest. 
He was chosen vicar by the same dignitary, and 
commissioned to preach the Word of God to the 
people. Till then the bishops only had instructed 
the people in the gospel His eloquence attracted 
Jews, heathens, and heretics. He was, says Sozo- 
menes, the ornament of his church and of the whole 
East, when the Emperor Arcadius determined, in 
897, to place him in the episcopal see of Constanti- 
nople. To prevent the inhabitants of Antioch from 
opposing his intentions, the emperor caused him to 
be secretly conveyed to Constantinople, where The- 
ophilus, |>atriarch of Alexandria, ordained him. He 
commenced his official labours by limiting the ex- 
penses of his house, founded and supported hospitals, 
improved the morsds of the clergy, and converted a 
number of heathens and heretics. He gave so gener- 
ously to the poor that he was universally called John 
the Ahnegiver. He devoted himself to attendance on 
the sick. He sent bishops as missionaries to the 
Goths, to the Scythians, and to Persia and Palestine. 
His eloquence twice prevented an insurrection. 

In 899 Chrysostom held a council in Constanti- 
nople, at which several Asiatic bishops were dej)oBed 
as g^ty of simony. Severin, bishop of Gabala, in 
Syria, dared to attack Chrysostom from the pulpit, 
and to stir up the people i^ainst him; but his charges 
.were reject^ as calumnies. Chiysostom had two 
dangerous enemies — the Empress Eudoxia, whose 
injustice and extortions gave cause to many com- 
pUdnts; and Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
who was jealous of his influence. The latter assem- 
bled several bishops at Chalcedon, who were to in- 
vestinte the complaints made a^nst Chrysostom. 
But he refused to appear, alleging that they had 
acted against the laws of the church. His removal 
was determined upon, and sanctioned by Arcadius, 
who banished him from the country. Chrysostom 
^tted the city secretly, and purposed retiring to 
&thynia; but the people threatened a revolt. In 
the following night an earthquake gave general 
alarm. In Um dilemma Arcadius recalled his orders, 
and Eudoxia herself invited Chrysostom to return. 
The people aooompanied him triumphantly to the 
eitv, his enemies fled, and peace was restored, but 
only for a abort time. A feast given by the empress 
tm tka omiaeoratioii of a statue, and attended with 


xnaaT heathen oeremoniea, roused the seal of the 
archbishop, who publicly exclaimed against it; and 
Eudoxia, violentiy inoenaed, recalled the prriatee 
devoted to her will, and Chrysostom was condemned 
although forty bishops declared themselTes in his 
favour. Pope Innocent I. and the Emperor Honoriua 
dediared themselves in favour of Chrysostom, but 
Arcadius refused to assemble the council on which 
the others insisted, and commanded Chrysostom per- 
emptorily to retire to the place of his banishment. 
He obeyed, and was conveyed to Nictea in Bithynia 
I (404). Soon after his departure the chmrch and the 
I palace whore the senate used to assemble became a 
I prey to the flames. Many works of art were lost in 
! this conflagration, which the emperor attributed to 
I the friends of Chrysostom. The Isaurians and Huns 
I laid waste the empire. Chrysostom's return was 
universally desired; Arcadius remained inflexible. 
Eudoxia ^ed soon after Chrysostom's banishment, 
after having fixed upon the little Armenian town 
Cucusa, in ^e wilds of Taurus, for his abode. Ex- 
hausted by sickness, deprivations, and the fatigues of 
bis journey, he arrived there, and continued to exert 
his pious zeal He sent missionaries to Persia and 
Phoenicia, and wrote seventeen letters to Olympias, 
all of which are moral dissertations. He likewise 
a^ld^e8Bed to her Ids work entitled, None can Injure 
Him who does not Injure Himself. All Christendom 
beheld the pious suflerer with love and admiration; 
at which the emperor, exasperated, commanded him 
to be conveyed to the shores of the l^ontus Euxinus, 
to the town of T*ityus, situated on its most distant 
l)orders. The officers who had him in charge obliged 
the old man to perform his journey on foot, with his 
head uncovered in the burning heat of the sun. This 
harsh treatment was the cause of his death, which 
t(x>k place at Comana in Pontus in 407. His body 
was interred at the side of that of St. Basil; but in 
438 it was conveyed solenmly to Constantinople, and 
there interred in the Church of the Apostles, in the 
sepulchre of the enii>eror. At a later period bis 
remains were placed in the Vatican at Home. Tbs 
I Greek Church celebrates his feast on the 13th of 
: November, the Homan on the 27th of J anuary. 

The name of ChryaoeUm (golden -mouthed) was 
assigned to him after his death, to express the elo- 
quence which he ysMsesBed in a much greater degree 
than the other fathers of the church. He never 
repeats himself, and is always original The vivacity 
and power of his imagination, the force of his logic, 
his power of arousing the passions, the beauty and 
accuracy of his comijarisons, the purity of his style, 
his clearness and sublimity, place him on a level with 
the most celebrated Greek authors; the Christiaii 
church has not a more accomplished orator. The 
most accurate Greek edition of his works is that of 
Henry Saville (1612, nine vols. folio); the most com- 
plete Greek and Latin is that of Montfauoon (Paru^ 
I71S-S8, thirteen vols. folio, reprinted 1884-40). 

CHRYSOSTOM, Dion (sumamed Coccetanua)^ 
bom at Prusa in Bithynia in the end of the first 
century, was first a Sophist, then a Stoic, and rose 
into high repute as an orator under Domitian. Thai 
tyrant, however, took offence at his freedom of 
speech, and he was obliged to save himself by flight. 
He was afterwards highly esteemed by Nerva and 
Trajan. About eighty of his orations are stUl extant. 
They labour under faults of the time, and are 
written in an affected style, but notwit hs tandi ng 
form a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
ancient philosophy. They appeared first in a col- 
lected form at Milan in 1476. 

CHUB {Leucitcua Cephalua), a fresh-water flah of 
the carp lai^y, found in almort all the slow-mnning, 
msit, and dear rivers in England, and of the Continent 
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M far north as Sweden, and a part of Finland, also in 
the United States; is somewhat rare in the northern 
streams of Scotland, and absent from those of Ireland. 
The most esteemed part of this fish is the head, the 
stoutness or thickness of the sides of which appears 
to have given occasion to the name in all languages; 
in old English it is called cop, in French testard, in 
Latin capita, in Italian capitone. The body is ob- 
long, rather round, and of a pretty equal thickness 
in the greater part of the slope. The scales are 
extraordinarily large; the head and back of a deep 
dusky green; the sides silvery, but in summer 
yellow; the abdomen white; the pectoral fins of a 
pale yellow; the ventral and anal fins red; the tail 
fork^, and of a brownish hue, tinged with blue at 
the end. The flesh is of but little value, being 
coarse and full of small hairy bones. Like the 
generality of carps the chub feeds much on vege- 
tables, but it eagerly devours insects, being especisdly 
fond of the Spanish-fly; it readily bites the hook 
when baited with a worm or molluscous animal. 
It prefers streams with a plentiful supply of water 
running over a bed of sand or gravel, and fwssessing 
shady pits or deep recesses to which this shy and 
timid fish can retreat on the first appearance of 
danger. Although the average weight of the chub 
is little over half a pound, yet specimens have been 
found weighing 5 lbs. 

CHUBB, Thomas, a writer in humble life, who 
obtained great temporary distinction as a controver- 
sialist. He was bum at East Harnham, near Salis- 
bury, in 1679, and was instructed only in reading, 
writing, and accounts. He was apprenticed to a 
glover, jjut at length became journeyman to a tallow- 
chandler, and employed his leisure in the acquisition 
of knowledge from the best English books which he 
could procure. In 1716 he published The Supremacy 
of the Father Asserted, &c., the perspicuity and argu- 
mentative skill of which obtained for it much notice. 
Of course a production rudely assailing the orthodox 
faith did not pass without reply, and a controversial 
warfare commenced which lasted as long as his life. 
In 1730 he offered to the world his thoughts on a 
variety of topics, moral and theological, in thirty -four 
tracts, collected in a 4 to volume, of which book P<»pe 
in a letter to Gay speaks with great re8))ect. Various 
publications followed, for example, A Iliscourse 
Concerning Reason, Tlie True Gospel of J esus Christ 
Asserted, Inquiry into the Ground and Foundation 
of Religion, &c. In all of these he came openly 
forward as the advocate of deistical principles, and 
the assailant of our Saviour's divinity. His writings 
scarcely deserve the n(»tice which they at one time 
attracted, and have almost sunk into oblivion. He 
died suddenly in February, 1747. 

OHUBB-LOCK, so called from the name of the 
inventor, one of the most intricate of the many- 
tumbler locks, which were first made in this country 
by Barron in 1 774. The locks of Chubb have obtained 
their celebrity partly from their superior workman- 
ship, having more tumblers than usual, with the addi- 
tion of a lever called the detector, which is so fixed that 
while it does not act under the ordinary application 
of the key, yet cannot fail to move if any one of the 
tumblers be lifted a little too high, as must be the 
case in any attempt at picking. The bolt becomes 
immovably fixed, and thus, while rendering all further 
attempts at picking useless, gives notice that such 
an attempt has been made on the next application of 
the proper key. To draw the bolt after it has been I 
tampered with it is only necessary to turn the key a | 
little farther forward, as in the process of overlook- 
ing; this pushes up a tooth at the end of the detector, 
restoring the look to its original position, and the 
key is then free to turn in the ordinary way. These 


looki, which were patented as far back as 1818, 
maintained the reputation of being invincible until 
the celebrated ' loc^mith Mr. Hot^ from America 
in 1851 succeeded in picking the most intricate kinds 
of English workmanship, such as Chubbs, Bramahs, 
and Cotterills. 

CHUULEIGH, a town, England, county of Devon, 
8 miles south-west of Exeter, situate on an eminence, 
near the left bank of the Teign, amidst picturesque 
scenery, consists principally of one street of sub- 
stantial houses. It has an interesting church, several 
chapels, nunnery, grammar-school, &c. In 1807 it 
was nearly destroyed by fire. Top. (1891), 2003. 
j CHUMBUL, a large river, Hindustan. It rises in 
Malwa, in the Vindhya Mountains, about 50 miles 
south of Oojein, flows north, enters Rajpootana, 
through which it runs north-east, and falls into the 
I Jumna about 90 miles south-east of Agra, after a 
course of over 650 miles. 

CHUNAR-GHUR, a town, fortress, and invalid 
station, Hindustan, North-west Provinces, 17 miles 
south-west of Benares, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
here navigable for craft of 50 to 60 tons. The fortress 
stands on a lofty rock rising abruptly from the river, 
and presents a bold and picturesque appearance 
when viewed from the water. In the last inclosure, 
on the very summit of the mountain, which is calcu- 
lated to make a defence even should all the lower 
works have fallen, are several very interesting build- 
ings; one of them is the old Hindu palace, a central 
dome surrounded by several vaulted apartments. 
Chunar was stormed by the British in 1764, and 
formally ceded to the East India Company in 1768. 
Pop. (1891), 11,423. 

CHUPRAH, or Chaprah, a town, Hindustan, 
in Bengal, on the Gogra, near its junction with the 
Ganges, 32 miles w.N.w. of Patna. It is narrow, 
but extends along the river for four miles. It has 
government courts and offices, government English 
school, and is a station of the German Lutheran 
Mission. Pop. (1881), 51,670; (1891), 57,352. 

CHUQUIS AC A, or Sucre, a city of South America, 
and the capital of Bolivia; pop., partly Indians, about 
24,000. it stands on a plateau 9343 feet above sea- 
level, and is surrounded by heights, which defend it 
from all winds. The temperature in summer is very 
mild, nor is there any considerable difference through- 
out the year. The houses have one story besides the 
ground-floor. They are covered with tiles, and are 
very rotmiy and convenient, with delightful gardens, 
planted with Euroi>ean fruit-trees; but water is so 
scarce as hardly to supply the necessary purposes of 
life, and is brought from the several public fountains 
dispersed in tlic different parts of the city. The 
town had the name of La Plata from its being built 
near silver-mines. It w'as founded by one of Pizarro’s 
officers in 1539, was erected into a bishopric in 1551, 
tlie place having then the title of eitij, and in 1608 
vras raised to an archbishopric. The cathedral is 
large, of good architecture, and finely adorned with 
paintings and gildings. The city has also a univer- 
sity, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. The province 
of Chuquisaca has an area of 72,796 square miles, 
and a population of 286,000, most of whom are of 
Indian blood. 

CHUR. See CoiRE. 

CHURCH. This word probably comes from the 
Greek hyriakot, dedicated to the Lord; the Scottirii 
kirk and German kirche are forms of the same word. 
It has various meanings; in its widest since it 
denotes the whole community of Christians, and was 
thus used by the New Testament writers. In more 
restricted significations it denotes a particular section 
of the Christian community differing in doctrinal 
matters from the remainder, as the Roman Catholio 
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Churoh, tile Fiotoetent Church, fta; or to dedlgnete 
recognised leading church of a nation, as the 
Soot^ or ^ench Church. It is applied 
in a sense which is manifestly too narrow, when it 
denotes merely the officers of the church, or deigy. 
In yet another sense it signifies the building ^ 
which Christians assemble mr the worship of Grod, 
and, referring the reader to the separate articles on 
the sects into which the community is divided, we 
shall confine ourselves here to a few remarks, histo- 
rical and descriptive, on church as denoting the edifice 
appropriated to Christian worship. Wlien in the 
time of Constantine the persecuted Christians emerged 
from their meeting-places in upper rooms and in the 
Roman catacombs to bask in the sunshine of imiierial 
favour, no buildings could be found fitter for their 
purposes than the basilicas of Rome. The basilica 
was generally in the form of a parallelogram, with 
a semicircular apse at one end, which was raised, 
being approached by a semicirciilar range of steps. 
In the centre of this apse was the raised seat of the 
qusstor or other presiding magistrate; on each side, 
upon the steps, were places for the assessors, or those 
engaged on the business being transacted. In front 
of the apse was placed an altar, where sacrifice was 
perform^ before undertaking public business of any 
importance. The area of the building was divided 
by two rows of columns, the central division or nave 
being by far the broadest; over the two smaller 
divisions or aisles a gallery was often raised. In the 
small and dark Pagan temple there was neither room 
nor light enough to conduct Christian worship, but 
in such a building as above described, the whole 
congregation of the faithful could meet and take part 
in toe act of worship. The bishop naturally Uxtk 
the place of the qusstor, the presbyters that of the 
assessors. The altar on which the pious I’agan 
poured his libations at the commencement of im- 
portant business served e(}ually well for the celebra- 
tion of Christian rites. When in course of time the 
separation between laity and clergy became com- 
plete, toe apse was railed off and appropriated to the 
use of the clergy, then the raised part on which the 
altar stood was separated by pillars called cancclli, 
and not allowed to be profaned by the multitude. 
Another change was the introduction of a choir, or 
inclosed space in the centre of the nave, round three 
sides of which the faithful congregated to hear the 
gospel read from two pulpits built into its inclosure 
on either side, or to hear the services read or sung by 
the inferior clergy, who occupied its precincts. As 
time wore on other modifications were introduced; 
on toe erection of new buildings toe symbolic form 
of the cross was generally adopted as the most 
suitable for a Christian building; the arms of the 
cross (toe transept) were railed off by rows of Cfjlumns 
as the main building had been; at the>poiut of inter- 
section of the transept with the nave a tower was 
raised, which was at times surmounted by a small 
spire; frequently two towers were plac^ at the 
angles of the entrance end of the edifice. Over the 
greater part of Europe the style which came to be 
usually adopted for ecclesiastical buildings was the 
pointed Gothic, as lending itself more r^ulily to a 
more majestic and ornamental treatment than the 
graceful Greek with its columned portico and rounded 
tower. Circular churches, which were popular at an 
early date, have found little imitation. The struc- 
tures whito are among the most notable in point of 
siae or historic interest are alluded to in the article 
on Cathzdbalb. The ordinary churches of Great 
Britain are generally long rectangular buildings, 
without transepts, and the tower is placed so as to 
form the principal entrance, or at one the angles 
of that end of the church. Of late years a taste for 


a superior style of building to that hitherto prevalent 
has sprung up even among the dissenting bodies in 
Englwd and toe Presbyterians of Sootiand See 
Abohiteoturk. 

CHURCH, Fathers of the (pofret tecluiat \ 
teachers and writers of the ancient ohuroh, who 
flourished after the time of the apostles and apostolic 
fathers (the immediate disciples of the apostles), 
from the second to the sixth century. This name 
is also sometimes given to the teachers and writers 
of the following centuries, down to the schoolmen, 
who begin with the twelfth century. A large num W 
of their writings have been preserved, and have been 
published by modem scholars. The knowledge of 
their lives and their works constitutes a particular 
science, called jpatrutu t. The fathers of the church 
introduced the Greek and Roman learning into Chris- 
tian treatises, and many of them wore as able as they 
were learned Most of the earlier fathers of the 
church, before their conversion to Christianity, were 
rhetoricians or advocates, which accounts for several 
peculiarities, as well in their method of disputing as 
in their style. The object of their writings is to 
defend the Christian religion and the Christian 
community, refute the Jews, pagans, and heretics, 
explain the Holy Scriptures, set forth the doctrinep 
of their faith, and the rules of tlieir morality, also 
the history of Christianity and the Christian (murch, 
and impart instruction to the people. The contents 
of these writings, therefore, are a{s>logetic, exegetic, 
dogmatic, moral, historical, polemic^, or ascetic. 
Tlie fathers of the church are divided into two cliief 
classes— Latin and Greek. The most celebrated 
among the Greek fathers are Clement of Alexandria, 
the first who philosophized on Christianity; Origen, 
distinguished for his homilies and his sj>ologetic and 
exegetic writings; Eusebius, who wrote the first his- 
tory of Christianity; Athanasius, who had a decided 
influence u}M>n the formation of the Christian dogmas; 
and Chrysostom, the most admired of the ancient 
Christian orators. I'he most distinguished among 
tlie Latin fathers are TertuUian, a writer of great 
originality; Augustine, a man of a peculiar and 
vehement mind, the oracle of the Western Church; 
Ambrose, distinguished as a ('hristian orator; and 
Jerome, a man of much learning, and particularly 
happy in explaining the Holy Scriptures, whose 
efforts, however, contributed much to awaken in the 
West an admiration for the renunciation of the world 
and the celibacy of priests. Migne’s Patrologis 
Cursus CompletuB gives the works of the fathers 
and many later writers in 388 vols. Translations 
are contained in the Library of the Fathers of the 
Holy Catholic Church, edited by Pusey, Keble, and 
Newman; and in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 
See also Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (2 vols). 

CHURCH, Greek. See Greek Church. 

CHURCH, Latin, or Western. See Roman 
Catholic Church. 

CHURCH, Roman Catholic. See Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 

CHURCH, States of the, the pope’s dominions 
in Italy. They originated with the grant of Pepin, 
king of the Franks, in 754, who bestowed on Stejihen 
III., bishop of Rome, some districts which the L^- 
bards, against whom Stephen 11. solicited Pepin's 
assistance, had taken from the exarchate. Charle- 
magne confirmed this grant in 774, and in return 
received the title of Roman Emperor from Leo III. 
in 800. The suspicious charter of Louis -le-I)ebon- 
naire, Otho L, and Henry II., the genuineness of 
which Marino Marini, chamberlain to Pope Leo 
XII. (Rome, 1822), endeavoured to establish, are the 
only proofs of these grants of Pepin and Charle- 
magne to the popes. The temporal power of the 
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Ofar tile Stetee of the Ohtmdi, or the dominion 
Peter, ii founded on theee doonmente, of which 
there only exiete a copy, received of the Papal chain- 
berlain Cancio towards end of the twelfth century. 
The wise policy of the popes in conf errinff favours on 
the Normans in Lower Italy secured to them in these 
vassals staunch protectors of the holy see. The 
structure of the Papal power was fully completed in 
1075 under Gregory VIL The Crusades contributed 
more to promote the views of the popes in the com- 
mencement than in the sequel Ihe dominions of 
Matilda of Tuscany were added to the States of the 
Church, and the popes mfuntained possession of them 
ag^ainst all the cUdms of the German emperors. The 
Papal chair removed a dangerous neighbour belong- 
ing to the house of Hobenstaufen by raising the house 
of Anjou to the throne of Naples in the year 1265. 
The tyranny of the heads of the church, added to 
their corrupt life, at last provoked the Romans to 
opposition, and the popes were obliged to transfer 
their residence, from 180.5 till 1376, to Avignon, 
which Clement VI. bought of Joanna, queen of 
Naples and countess of Provence, in 1348. As the 
choice of the popes made under the influence of the 
King of France seldom or never obtained the assent 
of the Romans and Germans, antipopes were elected 
by the latter, and the welfare of the < church as well 
as of the state suffered by their mutual hostilities. 
The return of the popes to Rome was favourable to 
the aggrandizement of their power, although the 
Norman councils often expressed themselves in bold 
and independent language. Julius II. added Bologna 
to the Papal dominions in 1513, and Ancona in 1532. 
The V enetians were obliged to cede 1 iavenna. Ferrara 
was wrested from Modena in 1598, and Urbino was 
bequeathed to the Papal chair in 1626 by its last 
duke, Francis Maria, of the house of Rovera. At 
the same time the popes lost a great part of their 
temporal and spiritual influence, to the diiniuution 
of which the rapid progress of the Reformation from 
the year 1517 greatly contributed. The wise adminis- 
tration of Sixtus y. restored internal order towards 
the end of the sixteenth century; but the extrava- 
gance and family partialities of lus successors created 
Fresh disorder. Clement KIV. was forced to abolish 
the order of the Jesuits in 1778. Subsequently 
Naples renounced her feudal obligations to the Papal 
chair; and even the journey of Pius VI. to Vienna 
in 1782 could not prevent the great changes which 
Joseph II. was making in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of his kingdom. After the successes of the French 
in ItJ^ the pope was forced at the Peace of Tuleu- 
tino, Icb. 18, 1797, to cede Avdgnon to France, and 
Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara to the Cisalpine 
Republic. An insurrection in Rome against the 
French, Dec. 28, 1797, caused the annexation of the 
States of the Church to the Roman Republic. Pius 
VI. died in France. The victories of the Russians 
and Austrians in Italy favoured the election of Pope 
Pius VII., March 14, 1800, who, under tlie protec- 
tion of Austrian troops, took possession of Rome. 
By the concordat concluded in 1 SOI with the First 
Consul of the French Re])ublic the pope again lost 
a great part of his temper^ power. In 1807 France 
again declared war, and the provinces of Ancona, 
Urbino, Macerata, and Cameriuo were added to the 
Kingdom of Italy. The possessions of the church 
beyond the Apen^es were all that remained to the 
pope. Feb. 2, 1808, a French corps of 8000 men 
entered Rome; the remainder of the Papal States 
were added to France, and a pension of 2,000,000 of 
francs settled on the pope, whose ecclesiastical power 
was to continue. The decree of May 17, 1809, at 
length put an end to the ecdesiastioal state, llie 
pope was detained in France until the events of 1814 


again permitted him to take pomession of his states. 
Pius V II. was succeeded by Leo XIL, who reigned 
from 1828 till 1829. He was succeeded by Pitia 
VIII., who, in his turn, was succeeded by Pius IX. 
in 1846. ^e first acts of this pope were character- 
ized by such a liberal spirit that men talked in wonder 
of a reforming pope. The events of 1848 caused the 
pope to pause in his advanced poli(^, which so dis- 
satisfied the extreme liberal party d^t they drove 
Pius IX. from Rome, and the reins of government 
fell into the hands of Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Avec- 
zano (1849). Some few months afterwards the 
French government, resolving to restore the Papal 
authority, sent General Oudinot with an army agai^ 
Rome. Defeated in their first attack on the dty, 
the French began a siege in regular form, and in a 
month’s time were masters of it. Pope Pius did not 
return to Rome, however, until the following year. 

After the Austro-ltalian war of 1859 the Papal 
see was stripped of the greatest part of its territorial 
poBsessions. Embracing before that date an area of 
17,218 square miles, with 8,124,668 inhabitants, the 
Roman territory was then reduced to 4891 square 
miles, and 692,106 inhabitants. Of the former l^^a- 
tions and delegations into which it was subdivided 
only five remained, namely — Rome and the Comarca, 
Viterbo, Civita Vecchia, Velletri, and Frosinone. 
From 1860 to 1866 the Pai)al government was sus- 
tained by the presence of a French army, which was 
withdrawn in 1866 upon the King of Italy binding 
himself by treaty to respect the integrity of the 
Roman States. In 1867, however, volunteers num- 
bering 15,000, belonging to the Italian party of 
action, entered the Papal territorv, headed by Menotti 
Garibaldi. They made but little progress until the 
elder Garibaldi placed himself at their head, when 
enthusiasts in thousands flocked to join them. Na- 
poleon III., at the earnest prayer of the pope, sent 
off an army to protect the city against the violence 
of the volunteers, who had now surrounded it. On 
the 28th Oct. the French entered Rome, and Gari- 
baldi, beginning to perceive that he would be hemmed 
in by the regular It^an forces under Cialdini, thought 
of retreating. Unfortunately on advanced section of 
the Papal troops came in contact with the Garibal- 
dians (Nov. 8), and were likely to have suffered 
severely had not two French battalions, armed with 
the Chassepot rifle, come speedily to their aid. Gari- 
baldi, with 4000 men, retreated into the Italian terri- 
tory, where they were disarmed. A strong force ol 
French trooiw were left in occupation of Civita 
Vecchia after peace was restored, and the pope seemed 
as secure as ever. But the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war destroyed the last chance of the tem- 
poral power. The French army of occupation left 
Rome on 30th July, 1870, and the pope was at the 
mercy of his powerful neighbour Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy, who found himself compiled by the 
deuKinds of the party of action to lead them on to 
Rome and make it the capital of the Kingdom ol 
Italy. In September the Italian troops occupied 
Rome. In October the States of the Church were 
incor})orated with the Kingdom of Italy in virtue of 
a plebiscite showing 138,681 votes in favour and 
only 1507 against this step. In the beginning of 
July, 1871, Rome became the seat of government 
and the residence of the court 

CHURCHILL, Chables, poet and satirist, was 
the son of the curate of St John’s, Westminster, In 
which parish he was bom in 1781. He was educated 
at Westminster School, but made so bad a use oi his 
time that he was refu^ admission at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford from his want of Haasical knoudedge. 
He accordingly returned to school, but soon dosed 
his education by an imprudent marriage with a young 
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lad j In the neighbourhood. He, however, itudied in 
pivatoi and waa at length admitted into holy ordera 
by the Bishop of London, and received a Welsh 
eonK^ of £30 a year. On the death of his father he 
obtained his curacy; but owing to the smallness of 
hla income, and most likely to his fondness for 
theatrical amusements and the company of the wits 
of the day, he was soon overwhelmed with debt, and 
had to compound with his creditors. In 1761 he 
publiriied anonymously a poem called the Bosdad, 
in which he examined the excellences and defects of 
the actors in the two houses in London with spirit, 
judgment, and vivacity. The celebrity of this poem 
waa very great, and the players foolishly increased 
it by the impatience with which they resented its 
oensures. Pamphlets abounded on both sides of the 
question; and the author justified himself in a new 
satire entitled the Apology. These works made him 
many enemies, for which he cared very little, as they 
introduced him to the coveted intimacy of the men 
of wit and pleasure about the town. A course of 
dissipation and intemperance followed, which excited 
much animadversion, and elicited from him his next 
satire, entitled Night. The Cock Lane imposture 
also formed a topic for his muse, and he hesitated 
not to satirize Dr. Johnson in the piece entitled the 
Ghost. He next fell in with the national ill humour 
against the Scots, which originated in the political 
occurrences of the commencement of the reign of 
George III., by his Prophecy of Famine — a strongly- 
drawn caricature of Scottish disadvanta^. This 
poem was received with great avidity, and he immed- 
iately took that rank as a political satirist which he 
long maintained, to the deterioration of both his 
poetical and moral character. Of the latter, indeed, 
he now became utterly ciireless, and, dropping the 
clerical habit, he parted from his wife, and immed- 
iately began to lead a life of shameless profligacy. 
Being now a party writer by profession, he culti- 
vated an acquaintance with Wilkes, and employed 
his 


assiduously in the cause of op|>osition and 
for his own emolument. Besides tlie works already 
mentioned, he published, within three or four years, 
an Epistle to Hogarth, the Conference, the Duellist, 
the Author, Gotham, the Candidate, the Times, Inde- 
pendence, and the Journey. Most of these pieces 
contain detached pictures, which display a vigorous 
fancy and forcible sentiments, expressed with great 
occasional energy. In versification Churchill avowedly 
imitateil Dryden. In Oct. 1764 he went to France 
to visit Wilkes, and was seized with fever at Boulogne. 
There he died Nov, 4, and was buried at Dover. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See Enolaitd 


(Chuboh op). 

CHURCH OF SCOTI.^AND. See Scotland — 
Ecclesiastical History. 

CHURCH-RATE, for the purpose of repairing 
and sustaining the church, churchyard, and for similar 
objects, was made by the churchwardens with con- 
sent of the parishioners, who fixed the amount, but 
could not refuse it altogether, as in that event the 
churchwardens were empowered to levy a rate for 
necessary purposes. The rate, though applicable for 
repairs to parish churches only, was exigible from 
parishioners of all religious denominations, and often 
gave rise to heart-burnings, which led to repeated 
proposals for its commutation or entire abolition, 
whi ch w as effected in 1868. 

CHURCHWARDENS, oflBcers, generally two for 
each parish in England, who keep the church and 
churchyard in order, ihiey are annually chosen by 
the minister and parishioners, according to the custom 
of e ach pa rish. 

CHURN, a venel in which cream is agitated to 
separate its butteiy giobules in a solid mass from the 
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fluid portions. The length of tim^ usually ooeupled by 
this process, and the fatigue oonsequent upon work- 
ing those machines by hand, have caused the ingenious 
to produce numerous modifications in fmm and size: 
some may be worked by dogs in the way a squirrel- 
wheel is driven; others may be worked by horse- 
TOwer, imd in some cases steam is the motive power. 
The ordinary plunge-chum, with its cylindrical box, 
its straight rt^ projecting downwards through the 
cover and attached below to the dasher, has been 
g^tly improved by an arrangement by which the 
air is introduced into the cylinder at every stroke by 
a tube run right along the handle, with a vidve at its 
end which opens as the dasher rises, and closes as it 
sinks. The air is thus dashed through the cream, 
separating it into innumerable small particles, 
throwing it into a state of foam. A box form of 
chum, with dashers attached to a rod passing hori- 
zontally through the box, and driven by a winch, is 
frequently used. Less common kinds are those in 
which the whole body of the machine is set in motion, 
such as the rocking-chum and the barrel-chum. A 
chum on the centrifugal principle has been introduced 
into Sweden. Though the raj}id completion of the 
I)roce88 of butter-making is the principid end in 
view, it is a well-known fact that butter suffers 
seriously by too rapid a process. W’hen butter forms 
in about forty-five minutes it is sure to be g(K)d; 
when it appears sooner it is soft; when later, strong- 
tasted. See Buttkr and Dairy. 

CHUSAN, an island on the east coast of China, 
the largest in the archipelago of same name, about 
21 miles long, and from 6 to 11 broad. Fop. about 
200,000. Its surface is finely diversified by hill 
and dale. The rocks are evidently volcanic; and 
the soil, often very fertile, is under good cultiva- 
tion, for the most part by 8})ade husbandry. On 
the same slope may l)e seen, in different stages of 
their growth, wdic.at, tea, swx'ct-potatoes, cotton, and 
tobacco. 'J'here are several towns on the island; the 
capital is Ting-hae, a walled town of about 2 miles in 
circumference. From its situation near the mouths 
of the Yang-tse-kiaug, which forms the great channel 
of communication with the heart of the empire, 
Cbusan is considered as the key of Southern China, 
and was accordingly taken possession of by the 
British on twT> occasions during the first Chinese 
war. Notwithstanding the great mortality among 
the British troops during their occupation of the 
island, the climate is still considered healthy. 

CHUTNEY, or CnuTNi, a condiment compounded 
of sweets and acids, much used in the East Indies, 
and thence introduced into England. Ripe fruit, 
raisins, spices, herbs, cbilies or cayenne, lemon-juice, 
vinegar, &c., are the ordinary components, which are 
pounded, well boiled together, and then bottled for 
use. It is much eaten in India with curries, stews, 

CHYLE. See Chyme. 

CHYME, in animal economy. In the process of 
digestion the food is subjected to a temperature 
usually above 90*" of Fahrenheit. It is mixed with 
the gastric juice, a liquor secreted by the glands of 
the stomach, and is made to undergo a moderate and 
alternate pressure by the contraction of the stomach 
itself. It is thus converted into a soft uniform mass 
of a grayish colour, in which the previous textme or 
nature of the aliment can be no longer distin/roished. 
The cAywK, as this pulpy mass into which the food 
in the stomach is resolved is termed, passes by the 
pylorus into the intestinal canal, where it is z^xed 
with the pancreatic juice and the bile, and is still 
exposed to the same temperature and altematiiig 
pressure. The thinner parts of it are absorbed by 
the slender tubes termed the laciealt. The liquoi 
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thm Absorbed, which Is celled ehyU^ !• of a white 
colour; it paesee through the glaade of the mesen- 
tery, then enters the thoracic duct, and is conveyed 
by it into the blood at the junction of the left jugn- 
Uu* with the left subclavian vein. Chyle is an opaque 
milky fluid, mild to the taste. By standing for some 
time one part of it coagulates, another portion is 
coagulated by heat. The ^yle, after mixing with the 
lymph conveyed by the absorl^nt vessels, is received 
into the blood, which has returned from the extreme 
vessels before this pas^ to the heart All traces of 
it are very soon lost in the blood, as it mixes per- 
fectly with that fluid. It is probable, however, that 
its nature is not immediately comjdetely altered. 
The blood passing from the heart is conveyed to the 
lungs, where it circulates over a very extensive sur- 
face presented to the atmospheric air, with the inter- 
vention of a very thin membrane, which does not 
prevent their mutual action. During this circulation 
the blood loses a considerable quantity of carbon, 
part of which, it is probable, is derived from the 
imperfectly assimilated chyle, as this, originating in 
part from vegetable matter, must contain carbon in 
larger proportion than even the blood itself. 

CIBBEK, Caius Gabriel, a celebrated sculptor, 
a native of Holstein in Germany, visited England 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, and met with 
such encouragement as to induce him to settle there. 
He was employed to execute the bass-reliefs on the 
pedestal of the London Monument. The work, how- 
ever, by which he is principally known are his figures 
of Having and Melancholy Madness, formerly erected 
above the gate of the old Bethlehem Hosi)ital, and 
now in the new hospital, 8t. George’s Fields. He 
was the father of Colley Cibber. 

CIBBER, Collet, a dramatic writer and actor, 
was bom in London, 1671, served under the Duke of 
Devonshire in the revolution which placed the Prince 
of Oran^ on the throne, and then made his appear- 
ance at Drury Lane Theatre in 1689. He was not 
at first very successful, but at length the talent 
which he displayed in the character of Fondlowife 
in Congreve’s Old Bachelor brought him into notice. 
In 1695 appeared his first comedy. Love’s Last Shift, 
which met with great success. In this piece he 
played the part of Novelty, a fashionable fop. Tliis 
ohiuraoter is found in most of his pieces, and in the 
representation of it he was likewise distinguished. 
His dramatic celebrity is founded chiefly on the 
Careless Husband, which even obtained the approba- 
tion of his declared enemy, Pope. This piece, though 
without novelty in the characters, and without in- 
vention in the plot, is a good picture of the manners 
and follies of the time. His comedy, the Non -juror, 
an imitation of Molibre’s Tartufe, adapted to English 
manners, appeared in 1717, and was directed against 
^e Jacobites. It was very successful, and procured 
him a pension from the court, but drew upon him 
many enemies, whose number he increased by his 
conduct as director of Drury Lane Theatre, from 
1711. His appointment as poet-laureate in 1730 

e ve full play to the raillery of his enemies. Cibber 
d the good sense to join in the laugh a^^ainst his 
own verses, and thus to disarm them. Pope, how- 
ever, did not cease to ridicule him on every oppor- 
tunity. Besides writing original works for the stage, 
he adapted a great numl^r of others, the ac^ 
Riohara III. being one of those that have passed 
through his hands. In 1750 be quitted the theatre, 
and published the Apology for tlie Life of Colley 
CibbOT, &c., written with spirit and candour, and 
containing many entertaining anecdotes and judicious 
remarks. He med in 1757. 

CIBBER, Thbopuilub, eon of Colley Cibber, was 
bom in 1708, and embraced the profession of an 


actor. With reepeot to personal mpearanoe, nature 
had been less favourable to him than to his father; 
but his intelligence and vivacity in his performances 
compensated for his deficiencies, and he would have 
been successful on the stage if ^ extravagance bad 
not continually involved him in difficulties. He was 
engaged, 1757, to play at a Dublin theatre, but was 
sh^wrecked on the passage and drowned. The 
Biography of English and Irish Poets, which ap- 
peared under his name, was from the pen of Robert 
Shiels, a Scotsman, who purchased for ten guineas 
the right of prefixing to the work the name of Cib- 
ber, then in prison for debt. — Cibber’s wife, Susanna 
Maria, bom 1716, was one of the best actresses on 
the English stage. She was sister of the celebrated 
Dr. Ame (comjKiser of Rule Britannia), who taught 
her music, and introduced her in one of his operas at 
the Haymarket Theatre. She was so much of a 
favourite with Handel, that he composed pieces ex- 
pressly adapted to her voice, and used to instmet her 
in singing them. In 1734 she married Theophilus 
Cibber, but was soon after separated from him. She 
subsequently made her apj)earance in tragedy. Her 
beauty and her talents gained her universal admir- 
ation. She died in 1766. Garrick is said to have 
exclaimed when informed that she was dead, * Then 
tragedy has expired with her.* She is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

CIBOKIUM, originally a drinking- vessel made 
from an Egyptian plant. In the Roman Church it 
is the vessel in which the consecrated host is pre- 
served, being thus the same as pyx. 

CICADA, the name of several species of insects 
of the order Hemiptera, gn)up Homoptera. lliey 
are stout-bodied insects, with a broad short heacL 
four leathery transparent wings extending far beyond 
the body, very short three to six jointed antennee, 
and large prominent ocelli or simple eyes. They are 
found in the warmer regions of the earth living upon 
trees, in the bark of which the female lays her eggs, 
being provided with a boring instrument for the 
purpose, llie cicada has been celebrated from remote 
antiquity on account of its so-called song, a loud and 
grating chirp produced by the male by means of a 
B|>ocial ap})aratu8 on the abdomen. The instruments 
by which the song is produced are situated on each 
side of the base of the abdomen, and are covered by 
two squamose plates. Below there is a cavity divided 
into two cells by a triangular partition. Examined 
from its internal side each cell presents anteriorly a 
white and plaited membrane, and below this a tense, 
thin, transparent lamina, termed by Reaumur the 
mirror. Viewed from the external side there wiD 
be seen another plaited membrane on each side, 
which is acted on by a powerful muscle; this mem- 
brane is the drum. The muscles in rapidly contract- 
ing and relaxing act on this drum, and so produce 
the noise. In some South American species this 
note is said to be loud enough to be heard at the 
distance of a mile. The ancient Greeks were great 
admirers of the cicada (in Greek, tettix) and its song. 
It is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad, is celebrated 
by Plato, and has one of the Anacreontic odes de- 
voted to its praises. The Athenians believed that, 
like themselves, it was sprung from the soil, and 
wore golden cicadas in their half by way of orna- 
ment. The celebrated spedes is the ash cicada 
{C. omt), which inhabits the whole south of Europe, 
Switzerland, and South Germany. The seventeen 
Years* locust {C. teptendecim), so called firam the 
belief that it makes its appearance in paiticnlAr 
localities at intervals of seventeen years, is common 
in the United States. (PI. III., at Entomoloot.) 

CICERO, Marcus Tuluus. This celebrated 1^ 
man was bom in the year of Rome 647 (106 B.a) 
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ttt Arpimim. Hit funily belonged to the order of 
egtntet, but had always kept themselves aloof from 
public busixiess and office. His father, who lived in 
retirement devoted to literary pursuits, was the 
friend of the first citizens of Uie republic. Amongst 
this number was the celebrated orator Crassus, who 
himself attended to the education of the young 
Cicero and his brother Quintus, selected teachers for 
them, and directed their studies. The perusal of the 
Greek authors, together with poetry, oratory, and 
p^osophy, occupied the first years of Cicero’s youth. 
He wrote a great deal in Greek, His versification 
was good, but his poetical merits, on the whole, only 
moderate. His destination was to be first orator of 
Rome. In his youth he made one campaign under 
Sulla, in the Marsic war. After his return he availed 
himself of the instruction of the academician Philo, 
and of the celebrated orator Molo, and employed 
several years in acquiring the knowledge requisite 
for an orator. He witness^ the barbarities of Marius 
and Cinna, and the proscriptions of Sulla, after w*hich 
the exhausted, blood-stained republic remained un- 
disturl)ed under the yoke of its dictator. Cicero, at 
that time twenty -six years old, endowed with know- 
ledge and genius, appeared before the tribunals^ at first 
in civil suits, afterwards in a criminal process, in 
which he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, who was 
accused of parricide by Chrysogonua, a freedman of 
Sulla. He conducted this defence with courage, con- 
futed the accusers, and obliged the judges to acquit 
the accused. After this brilliant display he remained 
a year in Rome, and undertook another suit. His 
conduct, in both instances, must have displeased the 
dictator. But his debilitated health obliged him to 
travel ; and he went to Athens, which was still the 
centre of science (b.o. 79). Here he resided in the house 
of an academician, was visited by the philosophers of 
all the schools, and profited by the instruction of the 
masters of oratory. Thus he passed six months with 
his friend Atticus, in the enjoyment of literary pur- 
suits. He also undertook a journey to Asia, and re- 
mained some time at Rhodes, where he likewise 
visited the most <listinguished orators, and took part 
in their exercises. On his return to Rome his displays 
of eloquence proved the value of his Grecian instruc- 
tion, and his rivals Hortensius and L. Aurelius Cotta 
were forced to yield to him the palm of oratory. At 
last, at the age of thirty, he engaged in public business. 
He became qusestor of Sicily during the prevalence of 
a great scarcity at Rome, and managed to convey a 
large quantity of com from thence to the capital, 
though it was difficult for him so to do without ex- 
citing the displeasure of the Sicilians. He afterwards 
returned to Rome and appeared as an orator, defend- 
ing the causes of private individuals merely for the 
■ake of fame. It was an honourable day for Cicero 
when the amlMissadors from Sicily appeared before 
him with the request that he would conduct their 
suit against their governor, Verres. He showed him- 
■elf worthy of the confidence of an oppressed people, 
and appeared against this powerful robber after hav- 
ing himself collected proofs of his crimes in Sicily. 
He was opposed by the celebrated Hortensius. The 
crimes of Verres are painted in the liveliest colours 
In his immortal speeches. Seven are preserv^ed, but 
only two of them were delivered. Hortensius was 
•truck dumb by the force of truth, and Verres went 
into voluntary exile. Alter this suit Cicero was 
elected to tibe office of sedile (b.c. 70). Though pos- 
■essed of only a moderate fortune, he managed by 
well-timed liberality to gain the affections of the 
people whilst he held this office, and at the close of 
BX}. 67 he was elected first prsetor. But in order to 
obtain the consulship on which he had now fixed his 
9jm, it was neesmaiy to obtain the friendship of the 


great With this view he joined the party of Pom- 
pey, the head of the nobility and the first citizens of 
Rome. He became his pan^^yrist and most zealous 
adherent. 

Catiline at that time began to plan his conspiracy 
against the republic. He was accused of extortion 
in his government of Africa, and Cicero was on the 
point of undertaking his defence when they became 
rivals, being both candidates for the consulship. 
Cicero's merit prevailed over Catiline’s intrigues and 
the envy of his enemies. He was chosen consul 
unanimously, and entered on his office in B.c. 63, and 
then began the most splendid period of his political 
life. He succeeded in defeating the conspu'acy of 
Catiline (see Catiline), after whose fall he received 
greater honours than had ever l>efore been bestowed 
upon a Roman citizen. He was hailed as the saviour 
of the state, and the father of his country (pareua 
patrue), and thanksgivings in his name were voted 
to the gods. But Cicero's fortune had now reachoa 
the culminating point, and soon was to decline. The 
Catilinarian conspirators who had been executed had 
not been sentenced according to law, and Cicero as 
chief magistrate was responsible for the irregularity. 
When at the close of his consulship he stood up, ac- 
cording to custom, to render an account of his ad- 
ministration, he was stopped by the tribune Metellui 
Celer, on the ground that, having put Roman citizens 
to death without a hearing, he himself was unworthy 
of being heard. Aceortlingly he was only able to pro- 
nounce the celebrated oath, ‘ I swear that 1 have saved 
the republic.' Ga'sar was always his opponent, and 
Pompey feoi'ed a citizen who loved liberty too much 
to be favouial >Ie to the triumvirs. Cicero saw bis credit 
gradually decreasing, and even Ins safety threatened. 
He therefore occupied himself more than ever with 
science, wrote the history of bis consulate in Greek, and 
com])OBed a Latin poem on the same subject, in three 
lK)okB. At last the storm broke out. ( Uodius, Cicero’s 
enemy, caused a law to be renewed declaring every 
one guilty of treason who commanded the execution 
of a Roman citizen before he hail been heard in his 
own defence, llie illustrious ex-consul put on 
mourning, and appeared, accompanied by the equitet 
and many young patricians, demanding the protec- 
tion of tlie peo])le. ClodiuH, at the head of armed 
atlherents, insulted them rejHjatedly, and ventured 
even to l»esiege the senate. Cicero upon this went 
into voluntary exile, leaving Rome in B.c. 58, and ul- 
timately took refuge in Tliessalomca, with Plaucus. 
Clodius in the mean time procured new decrees, in 
consequence of which Cicero’s country-seats were tom 
down, and a temple of freedom built on the site of 
bis house at Rome. His wife and children were 
exposed to ill treatment. 

Whilst the accounts of these occurrences drove the 
unhappy man almost to despair, a change favourable 
to him was preparing in Rome. The audacity of 
Clodius became equally insupportable to aU. Pompey 
encouraged Cicero’s mends to get him recalled to 
Rome. The senate declared that it would not attend 
to any business until the decree which ordered his 
banishment was revoked. Through the zeal of the 
consul Lentulus, and at the proposition of several 
tribunes, the decree of recall passed the assembly of 
the people, in the following year, in spite of a bloody 
tumult, in which Cicero’s brother Quintus was dan- 
gerously wounded. Cicero returned after an absence 
of ten months. The assembled senate received him 
at the gates of the city, and his entry resembled a 
triumph. But aU power at Rome was now in the 
hands of the triumvirs Crassus, Pompey, and Csaar, 
and for the next few years Cicero had to be more of 
an onlooker than an actor, and even submitted to 
praise and flatter what he disliked and despised. To 
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oblige Pompev lie defended Vatiidiifl end GeUnlne, 
two dtizene of tied oberecter, who bed ahown tbem- 
•elvee bio impleceble enemieo. At the age of fifty- 
four he entered the ooUege of the augoio. The death 
of the turbulent Clodiuo, who wao olain by Milo, 
delivered him from hio moot dangerous opponent 
He defended the perpetrator of this act, who was his 
friend and avenger, in a beautiful speech ; but the 
presence of Fompey’s soldiers, and the tumult of 
the friends of Clodius, confused him whilst deliver- 
ing it At this peri^ the senate appointed him 
governor of Cilida (b.o. 52). Cicero conducted a 
war while in this office with good success, repulsed 
the Parthians, and was greeted by the solffiers with 
the title of imperator. Aj soon as his term of office 
had expired he returned to Rome (Jan. B.O. 49), which 
was threatened with serious disturbances owing to 
the rupture between Caesar and Fompey. Dreading 
the horrors of a civil war, he endeavoured in vain to 
reconcile the rivals. Caesar advanced towards Rome, 
and Pompey was forced to fiee with the consuls and 
the senate. Cicero, not anticipating this sudden ap- 
proach of Csesar, was still in Italy. Csesar saw him 
at Formice, but was not able to gain him over ; for 
although convinced that the party of Caesar was 
likely to prevail, and although his son-in-law, Dola- 
bella, was one of Cassar’s confidants, he was prompted 
by his sense of honour to return to Pompey. After 
the battle of Fharsalia and the flight of Pompey he 
refused to take the command of some troops who had 
remained at Dyirha^hium, but returned to Italy, which 
was governed by Caesar’s representative, Amtony. 
This return was attended with several unpleasant 
circumstances, until the conqueror wrote to him, and 
soon after received him graciously (b.o. 47). 

Cicero now devoted himself entirely to literature 
and philosophy. He was divorced from his wife 
Terentia, to enable him to marry Publilia, a beautiful 
and rich heiress, whose guardian he was; but this 
union was not happy, and was speedily dissolved. 
In it.O. 45 the death of his daughter Tullia occurred, 
and affected him very painfully, as he had been 
devotedly attached to her. The assassination of 
Csesar opened a new career to the orator. He hoped 
to regain great political influence. The conspirators 
shared with him the honotu* of an enterjtrise in 
which no part had been assigned him ; and the less 
he hod contributed to it himself, the more anxious 
was he to justify the deed, and pursue the advantages 
which it offered. But Antony took Caesar’s place. 
Even in this turbulent year Cicero found leisure for 
literary occupations, and, among other labours, com- 
pleted his work De Gloria, which was lost as late as 
the fourteenth century. He determined on gomg to 
Greece, where he could live in safety; but he soon 
return^ to Rome, and composed those admirable 
orations against Antony, delivered in B.C. 43, which 
are known to us by the name of PhUippic»f and 
which are ecmally distinguished for eloquence and 
patriotism. His implacable enmity towa^ Antony 
mduoed him to favour young f>ctavianuB, who pro- 
fessed to entertain the most friendly feelings towards 
him. With him originated all the energetic resolutions 
of the senate in favour of the war, which the consuls 
and the voung Csesar were conducting, in the name of 
the republic, against Antony. Octavianus having pos- 
sessed himself of the consulate, and formed an allismce 
with Antony and Lepidus, after the death of the two 
consuls, the power of the senate and of the orator 
j^elded to the anns of the triumvirs. Cicero was at 
last convinoed that liberty was at an end. At Tuscu- 
lum, whither he had retired with his brother and 
nephew, he learned that his name, at An tony's demand, 
had bera added to the list of the proscribed. He re- 
paired in a state of indecision to the sea coast, and em- 


barked. Ckmtrary winds diove him back to the shore. 
At the request cd his slaves he embarked a second 
time, but soon returned again to await hia fate at his 
oountry-seat near Formis. will die,' exclaimed he. 
'in my country, which I have more than once aaved.* 
His slaves, se^g the neighbourhood already dis- 
turbed by the soldiers of the triumvirs, endeavoured 
to convey him away in a litter, but soon discovered 
the muiderers at their heels. They prepared for 
combat ; but Cicero, who felt that death was unavoid- 
able, ordered them to make no resistance, bent his 
head before Popilius, the commander of the murder- 
ers, who had once been saved by his eloquence, and 
suffered death more courageously than he had boms 
misfortune. He died in ^ sixty-fourth year, 4.0.0. 
711 (b.o. 43). His head and hands were, by the 
orders of Antony, aflEixed to the same rostrum from 
which the orator, as Livy says, had poured forth 
eloquence unequedled by any human voice. 

Cicero’s eloquence has always remained a modeL 
After the revival of learning he was the most ad- 
mired of the ancient writers; and the puri^ and 
elegance of his style will always place him m the 
first rank of Roman classics. The style of his phi- 
losopliical writings, without oratorical ostentation, 
breathes the pure Attic elegance which some of his 
contemporaries wished also to see in his orations. 
The orator is seen, however, in his prolix and com- 
paratively unanimated dialogues. His philosophical 
works, the principal part of the contents of which is 
taken from the Greek, and which combine academic 
and stoic doctrines and principles, possess very un- 
equal interest for us. Thus, for example, his work 
De Natura Deorum is for us only a collection of 
errors: the Tusculanae Quiestiones are full of the sub- 
tleties of the Athenian school: his work De Finibus 
Bonorum et Malorum likewise belongs to this some- 
what dry, dogmatic philosophy. On the other hand, 
his worlu on practic^ morals have maintained their 
full value. The book De Officiis is to this day the 
finest treatise on virtue inspired by pure human wis- 
dom. The ])leasures of friendship and old age have 
likewise been excellently set forth in De Amicltia 
and De Senoctute. Of his political work De Rejnib- 
lica, a considerable part was brought to light by Iklai, 
and published in liome in 1822. Cicero wrote the 
six books De Republica in his fifty-fourth j^ear. In 
these he endeavoured to show by what policy, what 
resources, and what morals, Rome had obtained the 
dominion of the world. Cicero’s works De Divina- 
tione and De Legibus are instructive monuments 
of antiquity. The same philosophical spirit is 
evident in all his oratorical ^atises, particularly in 
the most important of them, De Oratore, although 
this contains as little of utility for us as the Clara 
Oratoribus, Topicis, De Partitione Oratorio, &o. 
The most interesting of all Cicero’s works for pos- 
terity are his Epistolss familiares and Ad Atticum, 
which give a more exact and lively idea of the state 
of the republic than any of his other works, and dis- 
play mo^ strongly the characteristic traits of the 
author. The life of Cicero was written of old by 
Plutarch, and has been also in modem times by 
Middleton and Forsyth. 

CICERONE, the title of the person who, in Italy, 
and particularly in Rome, shows and explains to 
strangers curiositiea and antiquities. The talkative- 
ness of such persons has procured them the name 
cicerone, in jocular allusion to Cicero. This term is 
tailing into disuse, the official designation, servitors 
di piazza^ or simply guida (guide), being used instead. 

CICISBEO, a name given since the seventeenth 
century in Italy to the professed gallant of a married 
lady. It w'asthe fashion among the higher ranks in 
Italy for the hnsband, from the day of marriage, to 
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associate with his wife in his own house only. In 
society or places of public amusement she was accom- 
panied by the eieUheo^ who even attended at her toilet» 
to receive her commands for the day. This custom 
is the more extraordinary, from the natural jealousy 
of the Italian, who seemed to change his character 
completely after marriage. 

CICUTA, a poisonous genus of umbelliferous 
plants of which Ciouta viVosa, the water hemlock or 
cowbane, is a native of Britain, growing in ditches 
and on the margins of rivers, &c. Its stem is 3 or 4 
feet high, hollow, and branched, with bitemate 
leaves, the radical ones pinnate. The plant is a 
dangerous poison, said to be fatal to cattle that eat 
it. Persons are known to have died from eating 
the root, which is white and fleshy. An American 
species, C. macxdatHy is equally dangerous. The genus 
has no general involucre to the compound umbels, 
and the partial involucres consist of several awl-like 
bracts. The common or true hemlock is Conium 
nuKulatum. It also is a poisonous umbellifer, 
with a stem from 2 to 4 feet in height, hollow, 
striated, and spotted with purple; leaves large, 
much divided, and fetid when bruised ; and with 
unilateral partial involucres— marks by which the 
common hemlock is readily distinguished from the 
water hemlock, and from any other species of the 
Umlielliferee. It is indigenous in most temperate 
climates, and is extensively used in medicine, being 
given internally as a sedative, and applied externally 
to sores, ulcers, &c., in the form of a poultice or 
ointment. The Latin cieuta was the tnie hemlock. 
See Hemlock. 

CICONIA, the genus of birds to which the com- 
mon stork belongs, and which is the type genus of 
the family Ciconiida*. 

(.ID. Don Rodrigo (Ruy) Diaz, count of Bivar, 
bom in 1026, the model of the heroic virtues of his 
age, and the flower of Spanish chivalry, styled by his 
enemies, the Moors of Spain, tl aeid or cid (the lord), ! 
and by his king and countrymen Campeador (cham- 
mon), continues to live in the poetry of his country. 
Rodrigo loved and was beloved by Ximena, daughter 
of Lozano, count of Gormaz, who, with Diego, the 
father of Rodrigo, excelled all the knights at the 
court of Ferdinand I. of Castile. The envy of Gor- 
maz at Diego’s sujierior estimation at court produced 
a dispute between the two which led to a dueL Gor- 
maz vanquished the old Diego, and insult being 
added to this disgrace Diego demanded from his son 
the blood of the offender. In the contest between 
honour and love the former prevailed in the breast 
of the youth, and Gormaz fell. Ximena, unfortunate 
as a daughter and a mistress, could no longer listen 
to the voice of love : it became necessary for her to 
demand vengeance on the object of her affections. | 
But no champion was found to meet the young hero; i 
and nothing but the discharge of the important duties | 
which devolved upon him could preserve him from | 
sinking under his despair. Five Moorish kings ap- 
peared in Castile : devastation and death accompanied 
their progress. Rodrigo, who was not yet twenty 
years of age, threw himself upon his noble horse 
^bieca, and at the head of his vassals went to meet 
the enemy, who soon ceased to be the terror of the 
country. The young hero sent the five captive kings 
to Ferdinand, who, aa a reward for his bravery, gave 
him Xirnmin , and united those whom the decrees of 
fate seemed to have separated for ever. They were 
married in Valencia. Ferdinand afterwards added 
GalicUy Leon, and Oviedo toCastile, and posterity calls 
him the Chrtai; but it was Rodrigo who gained him 
the name. A quarrel having arisen between Fer- 
din and and Ring Ranuro of Arragon oonoeming the 
p n a seaai o n d Calahorra, the latter challenged him to 


I liiigla combat, and appointed for hla anhatitate the 
knight Martin Gonzalea. Ferdinand ohoae the Old 
for his Champion, and by his means obtained Gala- 
horra. Ferdhiand in his will divided his dominions 
among his sons: to Sanoho he gave Castile, to Alfonao 
he gave L^n and Oviedo, and to Garcia^ Galida, 
toother with the conquered part of Portugid. This 
division caused a war between the brothers, in which 
Sancho was victorious: this success was owing to 
the Cid, to whom he had given the command ox his 
forces. Alfonso was taken prisoner, Garcia brought 
ruin uTOn himself by bis own imprudence, and it re- 
mainea only to overcome the obstinate redstanoe of 
Zamora, where Sancho's sister Urraca ruled. Before 
the waUs of this city Sancho was assassinated, and 
Alfonso was called to the throne. It is related in 
the ballads that the Cid, appointed by the states of 
Castile to read the oath of purification before the new 
king, on account of the murder of Sancho, read with 
such rmpressive solemnity that Alfonso shuddered, 
but was also offended. It is certain that he spared 
nothing to gain over the Cid. 

The story of this warrior requires a critical exami- 
nation, especially what relates to his marriage. 
According to history Alfonso married him to Donna 
Ximena, his niece (in 1074), and consequent^ it 
seems we must consider him twice marri^. John 
von Muller, the German historian, supposes that the 
daughter of the proud Gormaz may have been his 
first Ximena. However that may be, it is certain 
that the Cid, notwithstanding the important services 
which he rendered to his king, often experienced the 
inconstancy of royal favour. A man like him, of 
strict integrity and virtue of an inflexible and lofty 
spirit, who despised an effeminate life, was not fitted 
for courts. His true friend and brother in arms, 
Alvaro Hanez Minayo, his wife and child, were hii| 
world. The gravity of his countenance excited re- 
spect and reverence; his retired life afforded room 
fur the slanders of the courtiers ; and he was exposed 
to frequent reproaches. But in times of necessity 
his assistance was again sought, and he was too gen- 
erous to remember past offences. The king fiiuUy 
took from him all that he had given him, wife and 
treasures; but from sbame or fear he afterwards 
restored Ximena. Disgraced, plundered, forced to 
de{>end on himself alone, RocHgo was now happier 
and greater than before. Ever true to his country 
and religion, he raised an army by the reputation 
of his name alone to subdue the Moors in Valencia. 
In the midst of his career of conquest he hastened to 
the assistance of his king, who was hard pressed by 
Joseph, the founder of Marocco; but the only re- 
turn for his generosity was new ingratitude. He 
therefore departed by night with Ws most trusty 
followers, and, forsaken and ill-provided, fied from 
the king. He, however, remained true to himself, 
and fortune to him. His magnanimity again over- 
came the king. Permission was given to all to join 
the forces of the Cid, who still maintained the cause 
of Spain, and always with distinguished success. Al- 
fonso declared aloud, in the presence of the envious 
courtiers, 'This Cid serves me much better than 
you,’ and could no longer be prevented from visit- 
ing him. From this time he was never estranged 
from him, although he unintentionally promoted the 
machinations of his enemies. Two brothers, counts 
of Carrion, had resolved, b\ a marriage with the 
daughters of the Cid, to obtain possession of his 
weadth. The king hin^elf promoted their suit, and 
the Cid 3 rielded to his wishes. With Donna Elvira 
and Donna Sol the> received likewise the great 
treasures which the arms of the Cid had won. But 
scarcely bad they dumissed their attendants, wfaou, 
in a wild, mountainous desert, they stripped the gar* 
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OMitti from the penkmi of the Udies, beet them till 
pein choked their criee, tied them to two trees, and de- 
puted with the money. A trusty servant whom the 
Oid had sent after them delivei^ the ladies from 
their wretched situation, and the vile deed was 
brought to light. The Cid demanded justice. Al- 
fonso summoned all the vassals of Leon and Castile 
to a high court of justice at the city of Toledo. The 
Cid demanded the restoration of ^ treasures, and 
opportunity to take vengeance for the insult, by a com- 
bat between the counts of Carrion and the ch^pioua 
whom he should name. They sought to avoid the 
oombat, but the king insisted on it. With ill-con- 
cealed fear they rode to the lists ; the knights of the 
Cid overcame both them and their uncle ; their dis- 
honoured lives were spared. The last exploit of 
the Cid was the capture of Saguutum (Murviedro), 
after which he died at Valencia, in the seventy -fourth 
year of his a^ (1099). What this hero won, and for 
many years defended, the united power of Leon and 
Castile was scarcely able to preserve against the en- 
croachments of the infidels. His dead Ijody was 
mailed and mounted upon his favourite steed and 
marched out against the enemy, who ded at its ap- 

S roach. He was buried at the convent of San Pedro 
e CardeAa, in Castile, in a tomb which was hon- 
oured by emperors and kings. There rests the noble 
Ximena, and under the trees before the convent lies 
the faithful horse Babieca. 

The adventures of the Cid, particularly his banish- 
ment and return, are the subjects of the oldest Cas- 
tilian poem, probably composed at the end of the 
twelfth century, Poema del Cid el Campeador, which 
was first published in the Coleccion de Poesias Castel- 
lanas anteriores al Siglo XV., of Sanchez, in 1775; 
but the best edition of which is that of Ilinard, Paris, 
1858. The later ballads which commemorate the 
hero, were at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
collected by Fernando del Castillo, and in 1614 again 
miblished by Pedro de Florez in the Komancero 
wneral. There has also been published a collection 
by Escobar — Historia del muy noble y valeroso Cab- 
ailero el Cid Kuy Diaz, en Komances (Lisls^n, 1615; 
Seville, 1682). Whatever chronicles and songs have 
conveyed to us of the history of the Cid, is collected 
in the Chronicle of the Cid, from the Spanish, by 
Robert Southey (London, 1808, 4to). 

CIDEli, a liquor made from the juice of apples. 
The quality of this popular beverage depends prin- 
cipally on the following particulars, viz.: 1, kind of 
fruit ; 2, condition of the fruit when ground ; 8, 
manner of grinding and pressing ; 4, method of con- 
ducting the re(]|uisite fermentation, and precautions 
to be taken against its excess. 

1. The characteristics of a good cider apple are a 
red skin, yellow and often tough and fibrous pulp, 
astringency, dryness, and ripeness at the cider-making 
season. VHien the rind and pulp are men, the cider 
will always be thin, weak, and colouness; and when 
these are deeply tinged with yellow, it will, however 
manufactured, or in whatever soil the fruit may 
have grown, almost always possess colour and either 
strength or richness. The most certain indications 
of the ripeness of apples are the fragrance of their 
smell and their spontaneously dropping from the 
trees. When they are in this state of maturity on 
a dry day (aU the better if the weather is oool and 
braemff), the limbs may be slightly shaken and partly 
disburdened of their golden store; thus taking suon 
apples only as are ripe, and leaving the unripe longer 
on the trees, that they may also aoouire a due degree 
of maturity. They must be oarezully gathered to 
avoid bndahzg, as mouldiness rapidly fixes upon the 
ed^M of every wound of a fruit gathered in autunm, 
ain oommunicates a disgusting flavour to the juioe. 


The onl^ artificial criterion empk^ed to aaoertain 
the quality of an apple for dder is tlie q>ecifio gravhj 
of its or unfermented juioe; or Uw weight com- 
pared with that of water. This indicates with very 
considerable accuracy the strength of the future 
cider. Its weight and consequent value are supposed 
to be increased in the ratio of the increase of saccha- 
rine matter. The strongest and most highly- flavoured 
dder which has been obtained from the apple was 
produced from fruit growing on a shallow loam, on a 
limestone basis. All the writers on the subject seem 
to agree that calcareous earth should form a compo- 
nent part of the soil of a dder-orchard. The b^ 
authorities prefer a dry and somewhat loose soil, in 
which the roots may penetrate freely, and range ex- 
tensively in search of nutriment. 

2. Condition of the Fruit , — Fruit should be used 
when it has attained full maturity, and before it be- 
gins to decay. Each kind of apple should be manu- 
factured separately, or at least those kinds only 

I should be mixed which ri{>en about the same time. 
The longer the fruit remains on the tree without de- 
cay or being injured by frost the better, for not only 
is the perfect maturity of the juice an im^Kirtant con- 
sideration, but such is the susceptibility of this juioe, 
that the colder the weather, short of actual frost, the 
more quiet and equable be the fermentation. 
When gathered the apples must be carefully stored 
in some shady cool room, placed in heaps, where they 
undergo a further ripening, acquiring more saccha- 
rine matter and losing a considerable quantity of 
watery juice. 

3. Grinding^ d-c. — This operation should bo de- 
ferred till December, if possible; at whatever period 
it takes place it is absolutely essential that the wea- 
ther should be cold, even slightly frosty, to counter- 
act the tendency to rapid fermentation. The apples 
should be reduced by the mill as nearly as possible 
to a uniform mass, in which the rind and seeds are 
scarcely discoverable, and the ])omaoe should be ex- 
posed to the air. It has been ascertained that, by 
exposing the reduced pulp to the o];)eration of the at- 
mosphere for a few hours, the specific gravity of the 
juice increases from 1*064 to 1*078. For &e dder 
the fruit should be ground and pressed imperfectly, 
and the pulp then exposed twenty -four hours to the 
air, being spread and once or twice turned, to facili- 
tate the absorption of oxygen; it should be then 
ground again, and the expressed juice added to it 
before it is again pressed. The ordinary mill used 
by farmers in the cider districts consists of a heavy 
cylindrical stone 8 or 4 feet in diameter and about 
1 foot thick, which is made to revolve and rub along 
in a circular trough in which the apples are plaoea 
But a more perfect method is to employ cylindrical 
rollers placed so near each other as to crush the pips. 
They are fed from a hopper above them, from which 
the apples pass between a pair of fluted or toothed 
cylinders, by which they are tom and partially 
crushed Wore reaching the more perfectly crushing 
apparatus below. The mass is then put into hair- 
cloths and powerfully pressed, and the liquor is nm 
into casks. 

4. Fermentation , — The vinous fermentation oom- 
menoes and terminates at different periods, according 
to the condition and quality of the fruit and the state 
of the weather. The best criterion to judge of the 
proper moment to rack off (or draw the liquor from 
the scum and sediment) will be the brightness of the 
liquor which takes pla^ after the discharge of fixed 
air has oeased and a thick crust is collected on the 
surface. The dear liquor should then be drawn off 
into another cask. If it remains bright and quiet^ 
nothing more need be done to it till the suoeeeding 
spring; but if a scum collects on the surftuse it most 
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lBimedi«td|y be ndud off again, ai thin would pro- 
dnoe bad offeota If niffeied to linL 

Among the preoaotiona need to prevent eneaaaive 
lennantation k atmaettap, wbloh k fominff the oaak 
with burning aolphtir. k done by boming a 

rag imprwnated with aulphnr in the oitk in wmoh 
the liquor IB to be decanted after it haa been nartly 
filled, and rolling it so as to incorporate the liauor 
with the gajk A bottle of French brandy or half a 
gallon of cider-brandy, for each barrel of elder, k 
likewise recommended to be added aa soon as the 
vinous fermen tation is completed. 

C1ENFUEGK)S, Nicasio Alvarez di, a modem 
Spanish poet, bom at Madrid in 1764, studied at 
Salamanca at the time when the modem school of 
Spanish poe^ was founded there bv Cadako and 
Melendez. He attached himself to tSik school, and 
in 1798 laid the foundation of hk literary fame by 
the publication of a oollection of poems. Shortly 
after he became editor of the government newspapers 
La Gkoeta and £1 Mercurio, and was at last appoint- 
ed to the department of foreign affairs. He was in 
possession of this office when the war of Independence 
broke out. Madrid was occupied by the French, and 
Cienfuegoa, having both offended Murat by an article 
in La Gaoeta and taken part in the insurrection of 
May, 1808, was brought to trial and condemned to 
deatk At the intercession of some influential friends 
the sentence was commuted to banishment to France, 
where he died in 1809. His tragedy of Pitaco had 
procured hk admission to the Spanish Academy. He 
also wrote the tragedy of Idomeneo, and the comedy 
of the Magnanimous Skters. Hk tragedies are con- 
sidered hk beat works. 

GIENFUEGOS, a seaport on the south coast of 
the kland of Cuba, with a safe and capacious harbour, 
130 miles south-east of Havana, with which (and 
other towns) it k connected by railway. It k among 
the finest towns of the kland, and exports sugar, wax, 
timber. &c.. to the value of over £1,000,000 annually. 
Pop ( 1899 ), 80,038. 

CIEZA, a town, Spain, in the province and 24 
miles N.w. of Murda, on an eminence near the right 
bank of the Segura, with 10,871 inhabitants. It has 
spacious and tolerably well-built streets, a large 
church and ancient tower, manufactures of linen and 
hempen fabrics, and a trade in com, whie, oil, and 
sOk. 

CIGAR See Tobacco. 

CIGNANI, Carlo, a celebrated painter, bora at 
Bologna in 1628; he was a pupil of Albano. He 
fr^uently conunenced new works, but was seldom 
sufflciently satkfied with hk productions to consider 
them as flnkhed. Hk Flight to Egypt was the work 
of six months. He knew how to compose, like the 
Caraod, and to distribute hk figures in such a way 
that hk paintings appear larger than they really are. 
Hk finest fresco paintings are at St. Michael in 
Bosco, at Bologna, in ovak exported by angek, and 
in the saloon of the Famese Palace, where he repre- 
sented Franck I. of France touchixig for the king’s- 
evlL At Parma, in the ducal garden, he painted 
several pieces expressive of the power of love, which 
will bew comparison with the paintings of Augus- 
tino Caracd. In hk painting of the Assumption, at 
Forli, he has imitated the beautifid Michael of Giddo 
in the cupola at Ravenna, and other fine conceptions 
of thk painter; but in hk other pieces he made Cor- 
reggio hk model He does not so often introduce 
foreshortenlngs as the Lombards; and in hk out- 
lines sad drapery he possesses a finish peculiar to 
himself. Hk pencil k powerful, and hk colouring 
UveW. Clement XL conferred on him several marks 
of disti n ctio n . Being commissioned to print the 
da of rile ohureli of Madonna del rawo, at 
Tea. QL 


Forli, be repaired to Forli with hk nameroos popikb 
where he died in 1719. Hk paintings have bm en- 
mved hj various artists. Of hk pupfls the most 
okringuimed were Crespi, Franoesonini, Quaini, 
Ckmnt Fdix Cignani, hk son, and Count Piml Oi- 
gnani, hk nephew. 

CIGGLI, Ludovioo Oardi da. See Cardl 

CILICIA, in andent geon^hy, the region be- 
tween Pamphylia and Svria, lyh^ s. of Mount Tau- 
rus. The inhabitants of the coasts were fonnidride 
as pirates, and even disturbed the uEgieau and Ionian 
seas. The inhabitants of the northern portion lived 
in part a nomadic life; those in the east were devoted 
to agriculture. Alexander made Cilida a Macedon- 
ian province; it then passed to the Syrians. Pom- 
pey subdued its piratical inhabitants. The moun- 
tainous parts were left in the hands of the native 
princes; the rest, in 66-67 B.O., was constituted a 
Roman province, of which Cicero was pro-oonsul in 
61-60 B.O. 

CIMABUE, Giotakri, one of the restorers of the 
art of painting in the middle ages, bora at Florence 
in 1240, renounced hk studies to follow hk inclin- 
ation for painting. Two Greek artists, who were 
invited to Florence by the senate to paint a chapel 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella, were hk tot 
masters. Altbouffb these artkts handled the pencil 
awkwardly, they however taught him, according to 
ancient tradition, the proportions which the Greek 
artists had observed in th^ imitations of the human 
figure. Attentive to their instructions, Chnabus 
studied principally the fine antioue statues. He was 
the first to point out to suooeeding painters the ele- 
ments of the beau ideal^ the memory of which had 
been extin^ished during several centuries of dk- 
order. It k true the platings of Cimabue do not 
exhibit that harmonious dutribution of light and 
shade which forms the chiaroeewra. His colouring 
k dry, flat, and cold; the outlines of hk figures inter* 
sect each other on a blue, green, or vellow ground, 
acoording to the effect which he haa in view. He 
bad no idea of linear and aerial perspective. Hk 
p^tings are, properly speaking, oriy monochromes. 
But these faults, which are to be attributed to the 
infancy of the ai^ are compensated for by beauties 
of a high order — a grand style, accurate drawing, 
natural expression, n^le grouping, and a fine dkpo- 
sition of his drapery. Hk best ^fintings are in the 
church of Santa Maria Novello at Florence, and In 
the Sacro Convento at Assisi He k said to have 
died about 1802. He may be considered the link 
between the ancient and miodera sohook of painting. 
Cimabue evinced a generous appreciation of Giotto, 
whom tradition says he discovered drawing figures 
on the smooth surface of a rock while tending hk 
sheep, and whom he took with him to Florence, and 
instructed with such success that the pupil soon 
excelled hk master. See Paimtino. 

CIMABOSA, Domerioo, a oomposer, born at 
Naples in 1749, -64, or -66, received nk first musical 
instruction from Saochini, entered the conservatory 
of Loretto, where he imbibed the principles of the 
school of Durante, and studied with great assiduity. 
He soon dkplayed hk superiority in the Sacrifioio di 
Abramo, the Olimpiade, and other compositions. At 
the age of twenty-five he bad already gained the 
applause of the prindpri theatres of Italy. He was 
inWted to St. Petersbuxg (where he remained four 
years) and to several German courts to compose 
heroic and comic operas. In the latter he particu- 
larly dktingnikhed himself by the novelty, wannth, 
humour, and liveliness of hk ideas, and by a thorough 
acquaintance with stage effect. Ammig hk 120 
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among the owre L’ltaliaaio in Londra, L’Amor 
Gostante, D Fittore Carigino, and many othen. His 
coiuio oper% 11 Matrimonio Segreto, excited mneral 
enthusiasm, and received the sQnal honour of being 
performed twice on the same evening, at the desire 
of the Emperor Leopold. From Vienna he went to 
Naples, and became involved there in the revolution* 
ary commotions. He died at Venice in 1801 from 
the effects of the ill treatment which he had been 
subjected to in prison. His bust, by Canova, was 
placed in the Pantheon at Rome in 1816 by the side 
of those of Saochini and Paesiello. 

OIMBRl, a tribe which inha>)ited Jutland (the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica), whence they sallied, together 
with the Teutones, and became among the moat for- 
midable of the enemies of Rome. In the year 114 
B.O., when the Romans were already masters of a 
part of the eastern Alps, in the present Camiola, 
Istria, kc.f and had established themselves in Dal- 
matia and Illyria, along the coast, immense bodies 
of barbarians suddenly made their appearance, who 
overcame the consul Papirius Garbo in the country 
now called Styria; but instead of entering Italy th^ 
proceeded to the north, and soon after, jointly wiui 
the Tigurians, entered the territory of the AUobroges. 
The ^mans sent two armies, commanded by the 
consuls L. Cassius and M. Aurelius Scaurus, to 
oppose them, but both were defeated — the former by 
the Tigurians, the latter by the CimbrL Even after 
this success the victors did not enter Italy, but over- 
ran Gaul with three bodies, consisting of Teutones, 
Cimbri, and Ambrones. Two new armies, with 
which tlie consul C. Manlius and the proconsul 
Q. ServiliuB Csepio hastened to oppose them, were 
likewise defeated beyond the Rhodanus. The Ro- 
mans lost, according to Aetius, 80,000 men. Whilst 
Rome placed her last hope in Marius, the barbarians 
overran the other western countries of Europe. Gaul 
suffered severely, but the Iberians and Belgians 
repulsed the invaders. Upon this they resolved to 
descend into Italy. The Teutones and Ambrones 
were to enter on the western side of the Alps, the 
Cimbri and Tigurians on the east. After Marius 
had waited the approach of the first during three 
entire years, and had accustomed his troops to their 
appearance, he routed them completely (102 B.O.) in 
two days — on the first day the Ambrones, on the 
second the Teutones — at Aix in Provence. The 
Cimbri, on the other hand, who had driven back the 
consul Catullus on the Adige, and had spread them- 
selves along the Po, demanded land of the Romans, 
but were totally routed by Marius at Veroelli, 101 
ao. About a century after this the Cimbri sent 
^m the Cimbrian Chersonesus) an embassy to the 
j^man emperor Augustus, to offer liim presents and 
to ask pardon for what they had previously done 
against the Romans. The nationality of the Cimbri 
is a disputed point. Similarity of name led the 
ancients to identify them with the Cimmerians, but 
this view is no longer held. Some authorities believe 
them to have been of Germanic, others of Celtic 
race. Their name certainly has a great resemblance 
to that of the Celtic Kymri; and their armour and 
customs, according to Plutarch and Strabo, were very 
different from those of the Germans. *A]1 these dr- 
oumstanoes render it in the highest degree probable 
that the Cimbri were a Celtic or Gallic and not a 
Germanic nation’ (Schmitz, in Smith’s Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Geog.) 

CIMEX LECTULARIUS (house or bed bug), 
a well-known and most annoyi^ insect, of a 
shape and rust colour, fumishra with two antennse, 
six legs, and a long shaip proboscis. The female 
deposits from twelve to fourteen eggs, which hatch 
in from five to twelve days. The young, at first 


transparent and white, change to red on being filled 
with blood. The best remMy is to wash infested 
fundture with a solution of oonoeive sublimate ot 
spirits of t ui pentine. 

CIMMERIANS, a tribe half-mythical, haH-hia- 
torical, described first in the Odyssey as dwellinn 
beyond the ocean-stream, in thickest gloom, unvisitad 
by Helios. From Herodotus we learn that they 
originally inhabited the country between the Borya- 
thenes and the Tanais, but being expelled the 
Scythians, they travelled along the shores of the 
Euxine, passed through Colchis and over the Halys, 
and entered Asia to the west of that river. Agai^ 
this it is urged that the route by the Euxine would 
be impassable for a nomadic people, the Caucasus 
running down to the veiy shores of that sea. The 
sum of our certain knowledge respecting this people 
is, that they seem to have been &e chief occupants 
of the Tauric Chersonesus (the Crimea), where they 
had a large dty, near which were fortifications in- 
closing the isthmus by an earthen wall. 

CIMOLIAN EARTH, or Cimolite, received its 
name from Kim5los, one of the Cyclades, in the 
.^gean Sea, where it is still to be found. It is of a 
light colour, compact, and somewhat slaty. Water 
soon splits it up; when mund with water it forms a 
thick cream. It is a hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
and appears to be formed by the decomposition of 
augite. In classical times it was used as a soap for 
cleaning delicate fabrics, and by the bath-keepers. 
It is mentioned by Aristophanes in this connection. 
It is still used in the island as a detergent. 

CIMON, son of Miltiades and Hegesipyle, daughter 
of a Thracian prince, Olorus, was, according to Plu- 
tarch, educated in a very neglij^nt manner, and 
indulged in every species of excess. In the Persian 
war he began to make himself known. When 
Themistocles proposed to abandon the dty and take 
refuge in the ships, in order to carry on the war by 
sea, Cimon, in company with several other young 
men, ascended the dtadel, deposited the bridle of his 
horse in the temple, and took from the w'all one of 
the shields, with which he went down to the fleet. 
He displayed great courage in the battle of Salamu, 
and attracted the attention of Aristides, who con- 
sidered him fit to counteract the dangerous influence 
of Themistocles. When the Athenians, in concert 
with the other Greeks, sent a fleet to Asia for the 
purpose of delivering their colonies from the Persian 
yoke, they gave Aristides and Cimon the chief com- 
mand; and the return of Aristides to Athens soon 
after left Cimon at the head of the whole naval force 
of Greece. He distinguished himself by his splendid 
achievements in Thrace, defeated the Persians on 
the banks of the Strymon, and made himself master 
of the country. He conquered the island of Scyros 
(b.o. 476), the inhabitants of which were addicted to 
piracy, and founded a colony there. Here he found 
the remains of Theseus, and transported them to 
Athens, where a temple was then built for the first 
time to this hero. He next subdued all the dties on 
the coast of Asia Minor, and went against the Per- 
sian fleet, which lay at the mouth of the Euzymedon. 
The Persians, although superior in number, did not 
dare to abide an engagement, but sailed up the river 
to place themselves under the protection of their 
land forces. Cimon pursued and attacked them, and 
took or destroyed more than 200 of their ships. He 
then landed, and entirely defeated their army. These 
two victories, achieved in one day (b.o.469), delivered 
Greece from the Persians. Cimon returned to Athens, 
in the embellishment of which he employed thenxdls 
which he had taken. He removed the walls bom 
his fields and gardens that every one might be at 
liberty to take whatever he pleaMMl. His table was 
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iproad for all the dtiaeiia of hk demoa. He never 
appeared In public without beins attended byaeveral 
alavea bearing gannenta, which he dlatribut^ to the 
poor. He adorned the dty with elegant walka, 
caused the market-plaoe to be planted with plane- 
treea, transferred the academy to the beautiful gar- 
dens of Athens, all at his own expense. This gen- 
erosity was the more noble, as it could hardly be 
attributed to a desire of courting the people; for he 
oonstantly opposed Themistodea, and, at a sub^uent 
period, Pericles and Ephialtes, who endeavoured to 
extend the power of the people. Cimon used his 
influence to preserve a good understanding between 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, by the latter of 
whom he was much beloved, and whom he so^ht to 
imitate. About 468 B.O., the Thasians having re- 
volted, he defeated them, took possession of their 
dty and of their gold-mines on the neighbouring 
continent, and founded the city of Amphipolis. 
Scarcely had he returned to Athens when Pericles 
and the other popular leaders accused him of being 
corrupted by the King of Macedon. But the |)eople 
rejected so groundless an accusation. An insurrec- 
tion of the Helots having broken out during the 
enterprise against Thasos, the Laoedsemonians sought 
the assistance of the Athenians, who were induced 
by Cimon to send them aid. llie Lacediemonians, 
however, fearing the inconstancy of the Athenians, 
sent back their troops, and thus excited their dis- 
leasure. Pericles and Ephialtes had dso profited 
y Cimon's absence to t^e the jurisdiction in a 
multitude of cases from the Areopagus and transfer 
it to the Heliasts, thus giving an immense power to 
the inferior classes. Cimon endeavoured in vain on 
his return to place matters on the old footing. His 
enemies therefore took advantage of the popular dis- 
content to which that subject had given rise to pro- 
cure his banishment. He retired into Boeotia. Soon 
after (B.c. 457), when the Athenians advanced to 
Tanagra in order to dispute the passage of the La- 
cedasmonians, who were returning from Delphi, which 
tliey had fre^ from the Phocians, he appeared with 
his tribe, prepared to fight. This, however, he was 
not allowed bv the generids to do. In departing 
he urged his friends to show bv their conduct the 
groundlessness of the accusation Drought against him 
of favouring the Lacedaemonians, and nearly all of 
them fell fighting with the greatest bravery. Al- 
though the Athenians lost this battle, they still con- 
tinue the war till 456 B.O., when, the Helots being 
entirely subdued, the Athenians feared that the 
whole power of Lacedaemon would be turned against 
tliem. They recalled Cimon, who concluded a peace. 
In 449 Cimon besieged the city of Citium in Cyprus, 
but died before the place. 

CINCHONA, or Chinohona, an important genus 
of evergreen trees or shrubs, type of the natural order 
Cinchonaceee (see next art.), yielding the famous 
Peruvian bark which contains quinine, cinchonine, 
and other alkaloids, so well known for their valuable 
medicinal properties. They are natives of a con- 
siderable portion of the northern half of South 
America, and some of them reach a great size. 
Their leaves are similar in appearance to those of 
the laurel, their flowers are white or pink and fra- 
grant. Among those whose bark is richest in the 
useful alkaloids are Cinchona offieiruUis, C. Calisaya^ 
and C. nteeirubra, (See Babe, Pebuvian.) Much 
has been written on the subject of the Cinchona by 
Sir Clements K. Markham (who introduced its cul- 
tivation into India) and others. 

CINCHONACEAS, a well-marked order of plants, 
abnost exclusively found within the tropics. Leaves 
simple^ entire, opposite, with interpetiolary stipules. 
Flowers arranged usually in panicles or corymbs. 


Calyx adherent, with a definite number of divisions, 
or none. GoroUa superior, tubular, regular, with a 
definite number of divisions. Stamens arising from 
the corolla^ all on the same line, and alternate with 
its segments. Ovary inferior, surmounted by a didc, 
usually two-oelled, occasionally with several oells ; 
style i&igle, insert^ sometimes partly divided ; stig- 
ma usually simple, sometimes divided into a numbw 
of parts. Fruit inferior, dividing hito hidves, or not 
dividing, and dry or succulent; sometimes many- 
celled. Many of the species of this order are of oon- 
siderable importance, l^ing largely used in medicine, 
acting as tonics, febiifu^, emetics, and purgatives. 
The species of Cinchona yield Peruvian bark (see Bari, 
Pkruvian). AlU extract, with some sweetness and a 
more astri^nt taste than Terra Japonica, and called 
by the Malays Gambeer, is obtained from ^e Vnoairia 
Oambir, Ipecacuanha is the root of VcphUdic Ipe- 
cacuanhat a little, creeping-rooted, semi-herbaoeouf 
plant, found in the damp forests of Brazil. Coffee is 
the seeds of a plant of this order, the Caffiea Arabica. 
A few species bear an edible fruit, such as the Geni- 
pap of South America, the Nahil Peach of Sierra 
L^ne, and the Voa-vanga, a good dessert fruit in 
Madapwcar. Among dyeing plants there is the 
Oldcrdandia wmheUata, whose roots are the ohay-root 
(which see) of commerce. 

CINCHONINE (C, oH, ^N.O). This base is as 
Bociated with quinine in all the true cinchona barks, 
but it occurs in greatest proportion in the grav 
varieties. The ][K>wdcred bark is exhausted hot with 
acidulated water, the solution strained and cooled, 
and then ma^esia, milk of lime, or carbonate of 
sodium added. The precipitate is drained and 
pressed, the fluids being preserved, and the cake is 
treated with alcohol, ether, or chloroform to separate 
the alkaloids; the exact process depending on whether 
the quinine or cinchonine be in greater proportion in 
the bark. Pure cinchonine forms colourless, shining, 
anhydrous, four-sided prisms. It is insoluble in cold 
water, and requires 2500 parts of boiling water for 
solution; it is ’insoluble in ether, and sparingly in 
alcohol and chloroform. It gives a bitter taste ^ter 
a time; its soluble salts are very bitter. When 
heated it melts and sublimes, with partial decompo- 
sition. It is a tolerably stable body, not being acted 
on at once by ordinary chemical reagents. When 
exposed, however, to the action of chlorine and brom- 
ine it gives basic substitution compounds; and when 
heated with potash, the base chinolme (which see). 
Cinchonine has a strong alkaline reaction; it neutra- 
lizes the acids, and forms a large number of single, 
double, and add salts, many of which are crystalline. 
In its physiological action cinchonine is the same as 
quinine, and may be used instead of the latter. 

CINCINNATI, a city of the United States, in 
Hamilton county, Ohio, on the north bank of the river 
Ohio, 270 miles b.e. of Chicago by rail; pop. in 1840, 
46,338; in 1880, 255,139 ; in 1900, 825,902. It was 
first regularly laid out in 1789. It oooupies chiefly 
two terraces, the first about 50, the second 108 feet 
above the river, and has opposite to it in Kentucky 
the dties of Covington and Newport with several 
villages, which are reached by great iron bridges. 
The central part of the town is very compact, and 
a great portion of the houses are handsomely built 
of freestone, white limestone, or brick. Excepting 
on the margin of the river it is regularly laid out, 
the streets, &c., crossing each other at right angles. 
The finest portions of the city are now on the semi- 
circle of hills which surround the original site, form- 
ing a series of highly pictur^ue suburbs. The city 
has two extensive parks besides a zoological garden. 
Among the chief buildings may be mentioned the 
post-office, the chamber of commerce, the exposi- 
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tion bnfldlxiff and mmio-hall, the art museain and 
art eohool, the ooort-houie, the city hall, several of 
the churohes, especially the Boman OatiboUo cathe- 
dral, not to mention hotels, and business premises. 
Cincinnati is an important educational centre, there 
bein^ a number of medical and other colleges, Asides 
a university, and it is also a centre of art and music. 
The 1 ^ school has 400 pupils, and possesses valuable 
painting and sculptures. Artistic wood-carving is 
successfully carried on. The free public library con- 
tains 150,000 volumes. Cincinnati is an important 
nianufacturing place; its industrial establishments 
including furnaces and forges, manufactories of hard- 
ware, cutlery, woollens and cottons, tobacco, leather, 
saddlery, cordag^ paints, drugs, carriages, waggons, 
furniture, &o. The printing and publishing tri^e is 
of considerable importance. Few places are so well 
provided with means of transport In addition to 
the fine broad river which fronts it, railways and 
canals stretch from it in every direction for thousands 
of miles, giving it all the means of communication 
requisite to facilitate its large and constantly in- 
creasing traffia In particular, its railways connect 
it with every port on the great Ukes from Chicago to 
Niagara, and with Albany, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. The internal trade, it is 
almost needless to add, is very extensive. There are 
upwards of fifty daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished (several in German), and anumber of periodicals, 
monthly and semi-monthly. On 28th March, 1884, 
a serious riot broke out in the city owing to the 
alleged escape of murderers from justice by bribery, 
and the outbreak was not suppressed until over 100 
lives were sacrificed. 

CINCINNATUS, Luoius Quinotiub, a patrician 
belonging to the earliest period of the Roman Repub- 
lic, bom about 519 b.o. The legend which makes 
him the beau-ideal of the virtuous Roman is as fol- 
lows; — The Romans of his day were weakened by 
dissensions between the patricians and plebeians; the 
warlike .dEk^uians, after making harassing incursions 
into their territory, succeeded at last in surrounding 
the Roman army under the consul Minucius in the 
wooded grounds of Mount Algidus. In despair the 
Roman senators went to Cincinnatus, offering him 
the dictatorship. The messengers found him at the 
plough. Reluctantly be accepted the office. He 
succeeded in rescuing the army from its perilous 
position, and marched to Rome laden with the spoils 
of victory. He then returned to his farm, whence 
he was again called at the age of eighty to resume 
the dictatorship, to oppose the machinations of Spurius 
Mselius, and prevent a civil war between the upper 
and lower classes, which be succeeded in doing. 
Niebuhr does not credit the legend, but regard 
him as a violent opponent of the daims of the 
plebeians. 

OINNA, Luoiub Cornelius, an adherent of Ma- 
rius, who obtained the consulship along with Octa- 
vius. This colleague’s party and his coming to 
blows, the latter were conquered and driven from the 
city. He flew to the allies, collected thirty legions, 
called the proscribed to his support, and among these 
Marius, made himself master of Rome, and assented 
to the plan of Marius to put to death all the senators 
who were opposed to the people. This massacre 
continued for five days. The following year he, 
toother with Marius, arbitrarily assumed the consul- 
ship. Sulla now appeared, and Cinna wished to 
march against him, out his soldiers refused, and put 
him to death (B.a 84). 

CINNABAR. See Mercury. 

CINNAMON, the bark of the under branches of 
a species of laurel {Ovnnimomum Zeylanimm)^ which 
is chiefly found in Ceylon, but grows also in Malabar, 


and other parts of the East Indies. This tree attains 
the height of 20 or 80 feet. Its leaves are oval; the 
flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and the fruit is 
shaped somewhat like an acorn. There are two prin- 
oipu seasons of the year in which the Ceylonese bark 
the cinnamon trees. The first of these oommenoes 
in April, and the last in November; the former being 
that in which the great crop is obtained. In this 
operation the branches of three years’ growth are 
cut down, and the outside pellicle of &e bark is 
scraped away. The twigs are then ripped op length- 
wise with a knife, and the bark is gradually loosened 
till it can be entirely taken off. It is then cut into 
slices, and on being exposed to the sun, curls up in 
drying. The smaller pieces, or quilUt as they are 
cidled, are inserted into the larger ones, and these 
are afterwards tied into bundles. Cinnamon is ex- 
amined and arranged according to its quality by per- 
sons who, for this purpose, are obliged to taste and 
chew it This is a very troublesome and disagreeable 
office, few persons being able to hold out more than 
two or three days successively. After this examina- 
tion, the bundles are made up to the length of about 
4 feet, and weigh about 88 lbs. each. From the 
roots of the trees numerous offsets shoot up. These, 
when they have attained the height of about 10 feet, 
are cut down and barked, being Imen about the thick- 
ness of a common walking-stick. The cinnamon 
which they yield is much finer than any other. In 
Ceylon the cinnamon-trees are said to be so common 
as to be used for fuel and other domestic purposes. 
The smell of cinnamon, particularly of the thinnest 
pieces, is delightfully fragrant, and its taste pungent 
and aromatic, with considerable sweetness and astrin- 
gency. If infused in boiling water in a covered ves- 
sel it gives out much of its ^teful flavour, and forms 
an agreeable liquid. An ou is extracted from cinna- 
mon, which it heavier than water. This is prepared 
in Ceylon, and almost wholly from the small and 
broken pieces. It is made, however, in such small 
quantity that the oil of cassia is generally substituted 
tor it: indeed, the cassia bark is often substituted for 
cinnamon, to which it has some resemblance, although 
in its qualities it is much weaker. The leaves, the 
fruit and the root of the cinnamon plant all yield oil 
of considerable value. That from the fniit is highly 
fragrant, of thick consistence, and at Ceylon was for- 
merly made into candles for the sole use of the kin^. 

The oil of cinnamon consists mainly of dnnamxc 
aldehyde^ CsHgO, which when pure is colourless. 
By exposure to air it absorbs oxygen, and is converted 
into cifvnamio aoid^ CgHgOt. This acid occurs 
naturally as a crystalline deposit, forming in oil of 
cinnamon, and it is contained besides in certain bal- 
sams, as of Peru and Tolu, in storax, and some other 
substances. It has also been prepared artificially 
from oil of bitter almonds. The acid forms colour- 
less monoclinic prisms, sparingly soluble in cold 
water, readily in hot, and in alcohol and ether. It 
combines witn the metals, forming einnamates, a large 
class of ciystallizable salts ; with alcohol radicles to 
form ethers, some of which occur naturally, for in- 
stance stvraoin (cinnamate of cinnyl), found m storax. 
It also forms chlorine and nitro-substitntion com- 
pounds, possessed of sufficient acid properties to form 
salts with a few metals. 

CINNAMON STONE is a variety of garnet, and 
is a silicate of aluminium and calcium. It is found 
massive, but also in large separate crystals belonging 
to the regular system, with rhombic faoes. Its 
colour resembles that of dnnamon-bark ; it has a 
resinous and vitreous lustre when fractured, and the 
whole stone seems full of the finest fissures. It Is 
found in Aberdeenshire in Scotland, and in different 
localities in Ireland ; on the Continent, in America, 
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and in Ceylon. The finer Unde are oat and poliahed, | 
and uaed aa gema. 

OINO DA PISTOIA, an Italian jnrisoonaalt and i 
poet; bom in 1270 at Pistoia. He ranks amongst 
the best of the early Italian poets, and resembles 
Petraroa more than any of the other predeco sso rs of 
this poet His poems were first pablished at Rome 
in 1668 by Pilli. They afterwards impeared at 
Venice increased by a second volome, which, how- 
ever, was not considered genuine. The most complete I 
edition is that of Ciampi (Florence, 1812, second | 
edition), with the author’s life. 

OINQ-MARS, Henri Ooiffhb de Ruzfi, Mar- 
quis DE, favourite of Louis XIII., was bom in 1620, | 
and inti^uced at court by Cardi^ Richelieu. He 
quickly gained the intimate friendship and confidence 
of the long, who made him master of the robes and 
grand ecmerry of France when only in his nineteenth 
year. His ambition, however, prompted him to ob- 
tain a footing in the management of public affairs, 
an attempt in which he was foiled by the cardinal, 
who also rudely interdicted his marriage with the 
beautiful Maria di Gonza^ princess of Mantua. 
These repulses exasperated Cinq-Mars, who con- 
cocted a plot for the overthrow of Mchelieu, to which 
the king himself was a party. Apprehensive of the 
fickle t^per of Louis XIII., the conspirators entered 
into a secret treaty with Spain, with the view of 
securing their own safety should they be deserted by 
the king. This suspicion was but too well founded. 
Louis found himself so involved with Richelieu, that 
to propitiate him he sacrificed his favourite, and 
caused him to be arrested at Narbonne, along with a 
friend of his, the young Councillor De Thou. The 
two were oonveye<l, first to the castle of Perpignan, 
and afterwards up the Rhone to Lyons, where Cino- 
Mars and his companion were l^headed on 12th 
September 1642. 

CINQUE PORTS, seven ports of England, on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex — Dover, Sandwich, Has- 
tings, Hythe, Romney, Winchelsea, and Rye. They 
were originally only five, the two latter having been 
declared ports subsequent to the first institution; 
hence the name cinqyu^ five. They were granted 
special privileges by the later Saxon and earlier 
Norman kings, on condition of providing a certain 
number of ships during war, there being no per- 
manent English navy previous to the reign of Henry 
VIL Before the passing of the reform act of 1832 
they returned sixteen members to Parliament, but 
from that time Hastings, Dover, and Sandwich (with 
Deal and Walmer) returned two members each, Rye 
and Hythe returning one each ; while, since 1885, 
Hastings, Dover, and Hythe alone remain parlia- 
mentary boroughs, with one member each. The 
ports are, collectively, in the jurisdiction of a lord 
warden, whose office, though the salary is £8000 
a year, is little more than a sinecure. 

CINTBj^ a town, Portugal, province Estrema- 
dar% 16 miles w.n.w. Lisbon, on the slope of the 
Sierra de CintnL The country around is extremely 
beautiful, and the climate mild and agreeable. On 
these accounts it is much resorted to by the wealthier 
inhabitants of Lisbon, who have here their quinUu or 
country houses. The kings of Portugal have a palace 
at Cintra, with fine gardens ornamented with foun- 
tains. Cintra is celebrated for the convention entered 
into there in 1808, by which the French, after their 
defeat at Vimeira^ were not only permitted to leave 
Portugal, but were conveyed to France with their 
arms, artillery, and property. Pop. (1890), 4846. 

CIOTAT, La, a seaport of France, dep. Bonches- 
dn-RhOne, on the Mediterranean, 16 miles 8.E. of 
Marseilles. It has a safe and commodious harbour, 
and carries on a considerable trade in the produc- 


tions of the district. The yards and workshops of 
the Messageries Maritimes company employ about 
8000 hands. The town, surrounded by its old ram- 
parts, consists of well-built houses and spacious well- 
paved streets. The surrounding district yields wine, 
oil, ora^A &C. Pop. (1896), 10,980. 

OlPHEra are si^ for numbm (see Notation). 
They are either borrowed signs, as letters, with which 
the Greeks and several tribes of the north of Europe 
designated their numbers; or peculiar characters, as 
the modem or Arabic ones. The ciphers, such as 
they are at present, 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, did not 
attain their present character till a pretty late 
period. We have them from the Arabians, who de- 
rived them from Hindustan. It seems prol^ble that 
the Egyptians were acquainted with the present sys- 
tem of ciphers, at least in its principles. As early 
as the ninth century ciphers were used, though sel- 
doi:^ in France. Not until the eleventh oeutury did 
their use become common in Europe. 

Cipher is also the name given to various methods 
of writing in secret characters. (See Oryftoqrapht.) 
— ^A kind of monogram, in which the initial letters 
of the Christian and family names of a person are en- 
twined within each other, has the same name. 

CIPRIANI, Giambattista, a painter and en- 
graver, bom at Pistoia in 1782; died at London in 
1786. He was one of the first fellows of the Royal 
Academy. His drawing is correct, his heads have 
grace and loveliness, his colouring is harmonious, and 
the general impression of his composition very good. 
Many fine engravings of Bartulozzi are from the 
designs of Cipriani. 

CIRC Alls, The Five Northern, an ancient divi- 
sion of the Madras presidency, on the east coast of 
Hindustan, extending from lat. 16** 40' to 20** 17' N.; 
Ion. 79“ 12' to 86" 20' i. The Northern Circars were 
formerly ('hicacole, Rajahmundry,EUore, Coudapilly, 
and Guntoor; but the districts that now corres^nd 
most nearly with them are those of Ganjam, visa* 
gapatam, Godavari, and part of Krishna. Thev 
were among the earliest of the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, which acquired four of 
them in 1765, from Mogul Shah Allum, who bestowed 
them on the Company as a free gift. The fifth, 
Guntoor, came into our possession in 1788. 

CIRCASSIA, or Toherkebbia, a re^on in the 
south-east of European Russia, lying cldefly on the 
north slope of the Caucasus, partly a^ on the south, 
and bounded on the west by the Black Sea. It forms 
part ot the government of the Caucasus (see Cau- 
casus), including a great i»ortion of the territorv of 
the Kuban and the districts of Sukhum and Tcher- 
nomore, but is not itself an official division; and 
indeed the name is now much less seldom heard than 
formerly, since the country has been entirely in- 
corporate with the rest of the Russian possessions 
in this quarter, and has no longer a separate po- 
liticfJ existence. The whole region is mountainous, 
and is composed of the northern masses or western 
off-sboots of the great chain of the Caucasus, the 
culminating heights of which are those of Mount 
Elbruz. The mountains are intersected everywhere 
with precipitous ravines, in the deepest hollows of 
which flow rock-impeded streams that occasionally 
become raging torrents. The chief rivers are tribu- 
taries of the Kuban and the Terek, the first of which 
bounds the territory on the n.e. and E. sides, while 
the Terek skirts the Circassian limits on the b.b. side. 
Circassia is a beautiful though rugged country. The 
■ides of the mountains are often clothed with thick 
forests, which form one of the natural sources of 
wealth of the country. Its climate is temperate, its 
inhabitants healthy and long-lived. There are few 
manufactures and little trade. 
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On Bnasia gattli^ poMeinon of this region the 
ezodue of the inhabitante left bnt oomparatlvely few 
CircaesianB proper, and thoee who remained have now 
to a huge extent lost their national peculiaritiee. The 
pMple call themeelvee Adighd; the Tartar word 
Tclurtkaa being a elanderoue name appUed to them 
ae *robben.’ The Circaaaians were divided into 
several tribes, having three distinct languages, or 
more. Each tribe included five ranks of men, viz. 
princes or chiefs {pah(U)\ nobles {vork)\ middle class 
{thlofokl or tokavi)\ seifs, or retainers of the nobles; 
and slaves — the latter being prisoners taken in war, 
or the descendants of such. All classes, except the 
slaves^ were united into fraternities, for mutucd sup- 
port ; and this union formed the real groundwork of 
the government of the country, which was altogether 
peculiar, being patriarchal in nature, with a great 
amount of freedom. Hereditary feud, once preval- 
ent, was latterly almost extirpated, and pecuniary 
compensation, including a mulct upon manslayers for 
the benefit of ^e deceased’s fraternity, was substituted. 
Crimes of all degrees, and civil causes, were judged 
either in general or local councils ; and petty offences 
by distri^ judges and assessors. 

The religion of the country was chiefly Moslem; but 
in many cases a jumble of Christian, Jewish, and 
heathen traditions and ceremonies. In no case was it 
very strict ; although most of the chief Mohammedan 
feasts and fasts were pretty well observed. The 
morals of the people were, nevertheless, respectable. 
Grreat crimes were rare ; and such as have their source 
in poverty with one class, and avarice in the other, 
were not common, for property was little coveted, and 
money was scarcely known The commerce of presents 
was universal ; few or none were very rich, and there 
were no miserably poor at alL There was no tenure 
of land in Circassia but what immediate possession, 
for the purposes of cultivation, gives. 

Agriculture here is still in a rude state, but the pro- 
duce of the tilled lands is considerable, and exceeds 
local wants. The forests yield great quantities of 
fine wood, including oak, and all our own best species 
of timber trees, with (in the southern regions) box- 
wood, &a The chief grain is millet; but l^ley, 
oats, and a little wheat are also raised. There are 
great numbers of goats, sheep, and oxen. 

The Ciroassians, male and female, are a comely and 
shapely race. The males are highly prized as war- 
lion by the Russians, and the femmes as mistresses 
by the Turks, a position generally envied by the 
women themselves. The men are among the finest 
equestrians in the world; and their horses, though 
small, are of good make, hardy, and intelligent 

The early history of the Circassians is obscure. 
They have no annals ; but their minstrels, in their 
martial and genealogical strains, preserve traditional 
accounts of the deeds and lineage of their dead heroes 
and existing tribes. Between the tenth and thir- 
teenth centuries this country formed a portion of 
the Empire of Georgia, and it is said the Geor- 
gian queen Tamar subjected and for a time Chris- 
tianized them. During the middle ages the Genoese 
had several trading stations on the coast, of which 
some memorials yet exist. In 1424 the Circas- 
sians were an independent people, and at war with 
the Tartars of the Crimea, &c., to whose khans, 
however, it is understood some were oocasionally 
tributary. In 1555 the Muscovite czar, Ivan Yasilie- 
vitch, came to their aid against the Tartars, and 
married a Circassian princess. But the stay of the 
Russian forces was short, and after their wi&drawal 
the belligerents kept up a struggle with varying 
results tUl 1705, when m Tartar were finally de- 
feated in a dedsive battle. Shortly thereafter the 
territorial encroachments of Russia on the Caucasian 


regions began. From that time she advanced by 
steps slow and stealthy, and in 1781 obtained a 
frontier line on the right bank of the Kuban, the left 
banks of which formed the national limit of Circassia, 
In 1784 the Turks founded Anapa, near the n.b. 
comer of the Black Sea, as a place of trade for their 
commerce and that of the Circassians : this was the 
only territorial settlement they as yet had in or near 
the country, and the place was a mere factory. In 
1807 the Russians took Anapa from the Turks; but 
in tenns of the Treaty of Bucharest, in 1812, it was 
restored. In 1829 it was once more taken by the 
Russians, and finally ceded to them by the Treaty of 
Adrianople, along with the whole of Circassia ! — as 
they interpreted the words of that cunningly am- 
biguous document ; the fact being that not an inch 
of the territory of Circassia proper had ever been in 
the possession of either Turks or Russians. Many 
of the Circassians were, indeed, Mussulmans, and all 
such recognized the pa^ha (sultan) as their apiritual 
head, but nothing more. As the ‘hated Muscovites’ 
(/ana Moacov) immediately proceeded to act upon 
the pretended cession, a struggle commenced which 
was continued over a long series of years. The 
spirit of resistance to Russia became stronger than 
ever ; and a bold leader, Schamyl, who united in his 
person the imputed sanctity of the hierarch with the 
daring courage and prudent conduct of a great war- 
rior, with his heroic band beat off or baffled the whole 
disciplined forces that Russia was able to send against 
him. But at length the protracted resistance of the 
gallant people terminated in the triumph of the more 
powerful of the two foes, and the Circassians with 
their leader surrendered. Large numbers of them, as 
many it is said as 500,000, were deported into the 
Turkish provinces (1864) and were settled both in 
Asia Minor and in Bulgaria and Servia. A consider- 
able portion of their former country was thus almost 
denuded of inhabitants. 

CIRCE, a fabled sorceress who lived on the island 
of Aeaea. Ulysses in his wanderings landed on her 
island, and sent out Eurylochus with a party to ex- 
plore the country. They arrived at the p^ace of 
Circe, who gave them fo^ and wine, and with her 
magic wand changed them into swine. Eurylochus 
only, by cautiously abstaining from the magical po- 
tion, escaped the transformation, and informed 
Ulysses of the event. He immediately proceeded 
himself into the country to free his companions. On 
the way Hermes (Mercury) met and advised him. 
Following the advice of Hermes he then ran upon 
her with his drawn sword, threatening her with death, 
and compelled her to bind herself by an oath to do 
him no injury, and deliver his companions. Ulysses 
then remained with her a whole year. Before his 
departure she told him that in order to secure a safe 
return to his country he must visit the infernal 
regions and ask advice of Tiresias. This he did, and 
again visited Circe on his way back. 

CIRCLE, m Geometby, a plane figure contained 
by one line, which is called the circumference, and 
is such that all straight lines drawn from a certain 
point (the centre) within the figure to the circum- 
ference are equid to one another. According to this 
definition of Euclid, which is remarkable for its per- 
spicuity and precision, the circle is the space inclosed, 
while the circumference is the line that bounds it. 
The circumference is, however, frequently called the 
circle. Still no confusion ever arises from this usage. 

The properties of the circle are investigated in books 
on geometry and trigonometry. Properly the curve 
belongs to the dass of conic eectiont, and is a curve 
of the Hcond order. 

The celebrated problem of ‘squaring the drole* 
has given rise to extraordinary geometrical labour^ 
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Aod even now there are to be found, at iu the oaee 
of the problem of perpetual motion, those who profeit 
to have eolved h. ne question k to find a eauare 
whose area shall be equal to the area of the drole. 
It is not possible to do so. All that can be done 
is to express a/pprommaidy the ratio of the length 
of the oironmferenoe of the drde to the diameter, 
and to deduce the area of the figure from this 
ai^roximation. This ratio has, however, been deter- 
inhied to a degree of exactness more than sufficient 
for all practicid purposes. If the diameter be called 
unity, the length of the oircumferenoe of the circle 
is 8*1415926535...; and the area of the circle is 
found by multiplying this number by the square 
of the radius. Thus the area of a di^e of 2 feet 
radius is 8*14159 x 4, or 12*56686 square feet approxi- 
mately. 

For tii^nometrical calculations the whole oircum- 
ferenoe of the drole is divided into 860 equal parts 
or arcs, called degrees; each degree is divided into 
60 minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. The 
angles subtended at the centre by these arcs are 
caSed respectively degrees, minutes, and seconds of 
angle. 

OIKCLE, IN Practioal Abtbonout, an instru- 
ment for measuring angles by means of a metallic 
circle accurately divided. The general prindple is to 
have a telescope movable accurately in one vertical 
plane, and an arm attached to it which moves over 
the graduated circle placed in a parallel plane. The 
arm carries microscopes and verniers for reading off 
minutely the angle it has traversed. 

There are two great dasses of these instruments, 
the transit circlet and the mural circlet^ which are 
described elsewhere ; and there are other less important 
instruments of this kind. 

CIRCLE, in logic, the fault of an argument that 
assumes the principle it should prove, and afterwards 
proves the principle by the thing which it seemed to 
have proved The same fault takes place in defini- 
tions when an idea is defined by others which suppose 
the knowledge of the first. Arguing in a circle is a 
fault into which men are very liable to fall, particu- 
lar iy in theological discussions. 

CIRCLE, Astronomical. The heavens being 
considered as a spherical surface drawn round the 
earth as centre, an imaginary line drawn round the 
heavens so as to lie in one plane is a circle of the 
imhere. It is a great circle if the plane of it passes 
through the centre; thus the celestial equator and 
the Coptic are great circles; if the plane of the 
circle does not pass through the centre it is called 
a tmall circle; all circles of declination except the 
equator are small circles. 

CIRCLE OF CURVATURE. When a point in 
motion is tracing out any carved path, the direct- 
tion of motion changes from point to point of the 
ounre, and the path is said to be more or less curved 
aooording as the direction of the motion of the point 
changes more or leas rapidly. The curvature at any 
point is measmed by the rate of this change at the 
point per unit length of the curve. 

In the case of &e circle the curvature is the same 
at every point; and it is easy to show that the curva- 
ture measured as above is equal to the reciprocal of 
the radius of the circle. 

H we consider any small portion of any curve 
whatever, it may be approximately taken as an arc 
of a oirole, the approximation being doeer and closer 
to the truth as &e portion oonsidmd is smaller and 
smaUsr, and by taki^ it small enough we may make 
the approx im ation as dose as we please. The curva- 
ture k then the redprocal of the radius of thk circle. 

The drde which ooinoides more nearly than any 
ether with an infinitely small arc at any point of any 


! given curve k generallv found by means of the 
methods of the differential oaloulus. Such a drde 
k called the drde of curvature, and sometimes the 
atculating drde. The radius of it k called the 
I radmt of curvature of the curve at the point oon- 
ddered; and the centre of thk drde k called Uie 
I centre of curvature, 

CIRCUITS, in England, divisions of the king- 
dom which the judges pass through at least twice 
or thrice a year in order to administer justice for 
the several counties. The counties of England and 
Wales are divided into eight circuits, those of Irdand 
into five ; two judges go on each circuit. In Scot- 
land the justiciary judaes also make at least two 
circuits in the year, the Idngdom being cUvlded into 
three districts — the southern, western, and northern. 
In America, the same name is given to the divisions 
of the county traversed annually by the judges of the 
supreme court of the United States, for the purpose 
I of trying causes which fall within the jurisdiction of 
I the national courts. 

CIRCULAR MOTION. A bo<ly in motion, 

I which k continually im^>elled bv some power towards 
I a fixed point out of its original direction, k obliged 
to describe a curvilinear path round this point. A 
stone slung round by a string moves in a oirole, 
because it is drawn toward the hand in every point 
of its path. The moon moves in a circle roimd the 
earth, because it gravitates towards the earth, and k 
thus drawn from the rectilinear direction which it 
would otherwise pursue. In such oases the point to 
which the body constantly tends is called the ventre 
of the forces; the force itself, by which it k impelled, 
is called the centripetal force; that by which it 
strives to fly from the centre is called the centrifugai 
force; and the motion which is produced by these two 
forces the circular motion. All the planets in the 
solar system are carried round the sun, and the sat- 
ellites round their planets by these forces. (See 
Central Forces.) The theory of circular motion 
is a subject of celestial mechanics, on which Newton 
com)H)sed his Principia Mathematica Philosoph. Na- 
tural., and Laplace his Mecanique Celeste, 6lc. 

CIRCULAR PARTS, Napier’s Rule for. A 
rule invented by Baron Napier of Merchiston, near 
Edinburgh, for the solution of all cases of right- 
angled spherical triangles, eminent for its compre- 
hensiveness and utility in extensive surveys, naviga- 
tion, and practical astronomy. See Triqonometrt. 

CIRCULAR POLARIZATION OF IJGIIT. 
Plane-polarized light is altered into circularly -polar- 
ized light by passing in a particular direction through 
a Fresnel’s rhomb. This k a parallelopiped of glass 
with its faces set at certain angles deneuding on the 
refractive power of the glass, llie light entering one 
base of the rhomb k twice internally reflected l^fore 
it emerges at the opposite base; and while common 
unpolarized light passes through the rhomb without 
suffering alteration, plane -polarized light has its 
properties in general completely altered. The final 
result depends on the inclination of the plane of 
polarization of the incident light to the plane of the 
Internal reflections. In two cases, namely, when 
thk angle k 0** or 90”, the emerging light is still 
plane polarized; when the angle u 45” the light is 
circularly polarized; in every other caee^ it k ^inti- 
cally polarized. In the first case, se will be under- 
stood from consulting the article on PoLARiZATloir 
OF Light, the analyser, on being applied to teit the 
beam, shows in one position bright light, and on being 
tnmed round the principal axk through 90”, total 
In the last case — that of elliptic polariz- 
ation — ^the analyzer shows, on being tnmed round, a 
beam varying intensitv, but never complete ex- 
tinction. In the case of olronlarly-polarized light 
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the aaelyser on being turned round diowi e beem of 
the Mine inteneity in every position of the enelyser, 
end, in feot doee not at first light differ from ordhiery 
nnpolerizea light. When, hoover, it is examined — 
not with a Nidhors prism direct, mA after a second 
Fresnel's rhomb has been interposed — it is found to 
differ very remarkably from unpolarized light. The 
latter is, as we have remarkeS^ nnaffecM by the 
rhomb; the circularly-polarized light emerges from 
the second rhomb plime polarized. It is thus shown 
how to produce and how to recognize circularly- 
polarized light. We now give a few of its most 
remarkable properties. 

The l%ht, as we have said, that emerges from the 
second STesnel’s rhomb is agiun plane polarized, but 
it does not emerge predsmy as it entered. For, 
except in one particular position of the two Fresnel’s 
rhombs, the light that emei^ from the second 
rhomb has its ofpolaruatum chomgtd; the plane 
is turned round, in fact, through an angle depending 
on the positions of the two rhombs with regaid to the 
original plane of polarization; and it may' be turned 
round eidier in a light-handed direction, as it is called 
(see below), or in a left-handed direction. W e might ar- 
range a set of pairs of Fresnel’s rhombs, it is evident, 
in such positions that each pair should give the plane 
of polarization of the ray passing through it a farther 
twist in the same direction, and we might turn it 
thus through any angle whatever. Such a power as 
we have imaging in a set of Fresnel’s rhomra is pos- 
sessed by quartz and by a considerable number of 
solutions of organic bo^es, and it is known as a 
power of rotating the plane of polarization. When 
a beam of homogentout light has passed through the 
polovriur, and the analyzer is placed in the position 
of total extinction of the ray (see Polabization of 
Light), on introducing a plate of quartz the light 
reappears; but on turning the analyzer round, either 
in a right-handed direction or in a left-handed direc- 
tion (whence the names), extinction is again obtained. 
Quai^ is named right-handed quartz or left-handed 
quartz, according to the direction in which the 
analyzer must be turned. The amount of the angle 
through which it must be turned depends on the 
thickness of the plate of quartz. 

If, instead of using homogeneous light, as we have 
been supposing, plane-polarized white light is em- 
ploved, it is found that the different rays are differ- 
ently deviated. The effect on the more refrangible 
rays is mater than on the less refrangible, and the 
plane of polarization of the blue rays will thus be 
turned through a greater angle than that of the red 
rays. It will be perceived from this, that having 
arranged the polarizer and analyzer, and inserted a 
plate of quartz, as described above, on rotating the 
analyzer in the direotion, right-handed or left handed, 
that corresponds to the nature of the plate of quartz, 
we shall not arrive at a position of total extinction, 
but we shall see a most beautiful play of colours 
flhangtng in order from red to yellow, then to orange, 
green, and blue. These phenomena are among &e 
most beautiful and the most striking of all the mar- 
vellous phenomena of light. 

It has been remarked above that certain organic 
fiquids and solutions have this rotatory power. 
Among these may be mentioned turpentine, some 
easen£l oils, soluthms of sugar, and solutions of tar- 
taric add. lliis fact is taken advantage of in Soleil’s 
saooharometer (whi^ see), an instrument for deter- 
mining the value of cane-sugar in a liquid. 

One other matter oonneoted with most inter- 
esting subject. We have spoken above of the right- 
handed and left-handed properties of quartz; a dis- 
covery of Hatty leads us here to the very threshold 
ef the moleonlar structure of crystals. We may yet 


hope for disooveries In this direction. On oomparing 
crystals of quartz that give ns right-handed and left- 
handed polarization, it Is found that a very remark- 
able propertv oonneots thdr forms. The crystals 
that give right-handed and left-handed polarization 
are of an unsymmetrical construction, such 
either viewed m a looking-glass gives an image of 
the Mme form as the other. Pasteur, examining the 
crystals of the two varieties of tartaric add whose 
soludons have opposite rotational powers, but whose 
chemical properties are very nearly the same, showed 
that the same law holds for them; and having orys- 
tallized what is known as neutral tartaric add, was 
able, by picking out the crystals by hand, to separate 
it into equal portions of laevo tartaric add and deaOro 
tartaric add. But we must refer the reader to tibe 
special articles on the chemistry of this substance. 

One of Faraday’s most briUiant discoveries was 
the rotatory power of glass under the action of a 
powerful magnet. The reader is referred for an 
account of it to the article Polarized Light. 

CIRCULAR SAILING. See Great Circle 
Sailing. 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM. See Cubrenot. 

CIRCULATION, in physiology, is a function 
peculiar to organized beings, and by means of which 
the perpetual and simultaneous movements of com- 
position and decomposition manifested in organic life 
are carried on. From the simple fact that veget- 
ables and animals are nourished by intussusception, 
oiroulation becomes one of their indispensable func- 
tions, since they must have organs which, on the one 
hand, take up the nutritive element at its point of 
contact with the surfaces, and carry it to the tissues 
where it is to be assimilated; while, on the other 
hand, these organs receive on the tissues the mole- 
cules of decomposition to transport them outwards. 
It is easy to conceive how the configuration and 
structure of the circulating api>aratus must present 
modifications as varied as the form and composition 
of the species of individuals in which it is observed ; 
but whatever be the differences presented by the 
circulation of a vegetable compared with that of a 
mammal, we are <n>liged to recognize in both only 
one same function, since in physics forms are nothing, 
and the only thing essential is the end to be attained. 

The phenomenon of circulation in the superior ani- 
mals was long unknown, and the vegetable oircula- 
lation is a comparatively recent discovery. The 
ancients, who considered &e heart as the reservoir of 
vital air, and the arteries as air-canals, had no dis- 
tinct idea of the mode of distributing the blood; they 
thought that this liquid contained in the veioB ez- 
perienoed an alternating movement of fluctuation, 
which they compared to the agitation of the waves 
of the Euripus. Aristotle, however, considered the 
heart as the source of the blood, which, according to 
him, was afterwards lost without being returned b^ 
the veins. Galen, who had observed the opposite 
directions of the blood in the arteries and veins, may 
be said to have been upon the very point of discover- 
ing the circulation; but many centuries passed 
away, and the honour of the disoovery was reserved 
for our countryman, Harvey, b^ whom it was made 
in 1619. The obetiMdes wldch it encountered form a 
curious chapter in the history of the human mind ; 
but the sublime truth worked ks way till it was univer- 
sally acknowledge and effected a oompleterevolution 
in physiology. fVom the disoovery of ^e droulation 
of the ^her animals, that of vxe lower animals, 
though aooompMiied with new difficulties, arising 
from peouliaritiea of structure, neoeasarily followed; 
but even after thia^ oiroulation long oontmued to be 
regarded as confined exdoBively to anfanala, and the 
movement of the sap in vegetables was not reoog- 
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oSaed m » true drcnUtloii till the mioiroeoope had 
unfolded iti wonders. As the oiroalation of the 
higher animels, end partionlirly of men, is fully ez- 
pleined in theertiole Hxabt we shell here treet only 
of eirenletion in vmtebles end in the lower enimels. 

OireuUUion in VegetabU$. — Si^ is to ves^l^^ 
whet blood Is to enimele Both require e oelluler 
tissue end vessels more or less oomplioated to be the 
reserydrs in which the nutritive fluid is eleborated. 
In the vegetable oells this fluid performs a true oir- 
cnletory movement. It is confined to individual 
cells, end follows e more or less spirel direction. 
In the Chora of stegnent pools, we exiB of the 
plant is composed of elongat^ oells placed end to 
end, surrounded by a number of smaller secondary 
cell^ which are often encrusted with carbonate of 
lime. When the lime is carefully removed from these 
tubular oells, the intracellular movement of the sap 
is readily seen under the microsoope ; and still more 
advantageously in species of the allied ^nus Nitdlo^ 
the cells of which are not encrusted with lime. A 
similar movement is seen in the leaves of FoZZtsnma 
tpiralU^ an aquatic plant foimd in ditches in the 
south of Euro{M, and cultivated in fresh-water tanks 
in this country ; also in the leaves of Anachorit Cana- 
dengig (or A. Alginag^rum)^ abounding in ponds and 
streams in many parts of the country, having been in- 
troduced from America about the year 1886. Spiral 
movements of rotation are seen in the leaves, stipules, 
and hairs of other plants. The cause of the phenome- 
non has not been satisfactorily accounted for ; but 
the edlvlar circvlaJtion is not connected with the 
general circulation of the sap. This circulation, un- 
uke that of animals, does not exhibit movements of 
fluids to and from a common centre. Liquids are 
diffused throughout the plant by the mutual action 
of cells and vessels, having different functions. In 
the stem of a dicotyledonous tree, for example, the 
sap describes a sort of circle, not in determinate ves- 
sels, but by a definite course through different parts 
of the plant, passing upwards from the roots, through 
the newer woody tissue, and arriving at the leaves, 
where it is elaborated under the action of air and 
light ; thence descending towards the exterior of the 
trunk, it becomes diffused in various directions, both 
Internally and externally. A very simple experi- 
ment demonstrates this nutrition by the cortical 
tissue. Apply a close ligature to the tender bark of 
a young vegetable, and the parts situated above the 
ligature wm acquire an exuberance of development, 
while those beneath it will cease to bo properly de- 
veloped. The sap undergoes in the different parts of 
the vegetable particular elaborations, which lead to 
the formation of immediate products, as milky, olea- 
ginous, resinous, and other juices, in the same way as 
arterial blood furnishes material for the secretions of 
the different glands of the human frame. Observa- 
tion has demonstrated that in spring and towards 
the end of summer the vegetable circulation is more 
active than at other periods of the year, and that in 
winter the diminution of its eneigy keeps pace with 
the lowering of the temperature. At certain degrees 
of cold the freezing of the sap ruptures the vessels 
and onuses the dea& of those parts of the vegetable 
in which they are seated. 

Cireulation in the Lower Animal Pormg. — ^The mo- 
tion of a limpid fluid can be rendered perceptible 
only by Uie pfeeence of the corpuscles which it carries. 
In the blood it is rendered apparent In the oapillarv 
vessels by means of its globules. In infusorial animal- 
eoles the movement of the fluids of the body is 
maintained W that of the animal itself and by the 
disturbing inmienoe oi nutritive absorption. In the 
Polypi the movement receives aid besides from ths 
aotm of cilia on the inner walls of the body. The 


aaneiuii, as the earth-worm, possess oontractUe ves- 
selB traversing the length of the body. The tiiJMlt, 
ertistoceatu, myriapodg^ and gpiderg have a dorsal 
tiflse which in the common omb and the qiider is 
much shortened and broadened, but in the others 
; remains tubular, the blood regaining its cavity 
I through slits in the rides as well as by the opens cd 
the trunks which the heart gives off. In these ani- 
mals the circulation is incomplete, that is, the blood 
does not flow through canals with definite wrils but 
in the interstices of the tiwues. llie MdUugca have 
the heart provided with an auricle and a ventricle, as 
in the sni^ and whelk ; two auricles, one on either 
ride of the ventricle, as in the fresh -water mussel, or 
two auricles and two ventricles as in the ark shells. 
Among the ascidians, which stand low in that division 
of animris to which the molluscs belong, the remark- 
able phenomenon is encountered of an alternating 
current, which is rhythmically propelled for equri 
periods in opposite directions. All vertebrated ani- 
mals (except Amphioxui) have s heart which in most 
fishes consists of an auricle and ventricle, but in the 
mud-fishes {Lepidogiren) there are two auricles and 
one ventricle ; and this trilocular heart is found in 
the amphibians, and in most reptiles except the 
crocodiles, whi(^, like birds and mammals, nave a 
four-chambered oigan consisting of two auricles and 
two ventricles. In these two last-named classes the 
venous and arterial blood are kept apart, in the tri- 
locular hearts the two currents are mixed in the 
ventricle. 

CIRCUMCISION, the rite enjoined upon Abra- 
ham as the sign of the covenant made by God with 
him and his posterity. Circumcision continued 
throughout the whole history of the Jewish nation a 
peculiarly distinctive rite. Not that the rite, what- 
ever it may have been in its origin, continued to be 
exclusively Jewish, but that no other people adopted 
it with the precise restrictions which made it to the 
Jews a sign of their covenant. It was necessary to 
the efficacy of the Jewish rite that it should be per- 
formed on the eighth day after the birth of the child, 
and only male children were subjected to it. Other 
eastern nations have circumcised on various days, 
and some of them included females in the rite. So 
particular were the Jews to jicrform circumcision on 
the eighth day, that the Sabbath, about the oVmer- 
vance of which they were strict even to superstition, 
was not allowed to interfere with it. There is some 
difficulty in determining whether the other eastern 
nations who have practised circumcision adopted it 
independently, or originally borrowed it from the 
Jews. It appears from Gen. xvii 28 that not only 
Ishmael, but every male in Abraham’s house, was 
circumcised, and probably his children by Keturah 
were so. 'Hie Arabians, who circumcise after the 
thirteenth year, are supposed to derive the rite from 
their ancestor Ishmael; and if the early Hebrews 
followed the example of Abraham, the custom may 
have been communicated to other families and tribes 
besides those of the patriarchs. Oen. zxxiv. may per- 
haps be taken to indicate such a tendency. There is 
no positive evidence that any eastern nation prac- 
tised circumcision before the time of Abraham ; but 
if the origin of the rite was supernatural, natural 
causes may have contributed to its propagation, as it 
is said to have a beneficial influence m moderating 
those passions which are known to be exoe^ve in the 
East. Herodotus mentions its being practised among 
the Egyptians, and his testimony, as weU as that of 
others, is conclusive on this point; although it throws 
no light either on the time of its introduction, or the 
extent to which it prevailed. It seems to have been 
less general thw among the Jews, and was probably 
confined to the priestly caste. Christianity reoognisee 
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no religions signifioanoe in tho rite, substituting for it, 
aooording to St. Panl, Bom. iL 29, a 'oironmoision of 
the heart *. It is still practised in many parts of the 
East, and, of course, has been retained by the Jews. 
It is not enjoined in the Koran, but has b^n adopted 
b^ the Mohammedans on the example of Mohammed 
himself and is as common among them as among 
the Jews. The Abyssinian Christians are circnm- 
oised. It does not appear that the Moabites or 
Edomites, though descended from Abraham, practised 
circumcision. The custom exists among various 
African and American peoples. 

Oirevmeision is also the name of a festival of the 
Christian church, celebrated on the 1st of January, 
in commemoration of the circumcision of our 
Saviour. The day was anciently celebrated as a 
fast, in opposition to the customs of the pagans, 
who feasted on it in honour of the god Janus. 

CIBCUMNAVIGATORS, navigators who made 
voyages of discovery round the world. Magellan, a 
Portuguese, was the first of those intrepid men who, 
following in the path cf Columbus, traversed the 
ocean from the east to the west, and, pursuing this 
direction, practically determined the globular form 
of the earth. Magellan was the first to enter the 
Pacific Ocean, but he did not live to complete the 
circumnavigation, being killed in 1521 at the Philip- 
pine Islands. The expedition set out in 1619, and 
the voyage occupied three years and twenty-nine 
days. In the passage through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, or round Cape Horn, into the southern seas, 
he was followed by the Spaniards (Fuca, Mendana, 
Quiros, and others, down to Malaspina), by the 
French (Bougainville, La P^rouse, and others, down 
to Freycinet), by the Dutch (Le Maire, Heemskerk, 
Hertog, Tasman, Koggewein), by Englishmen and 
Russians (from Deschneff to Krusenstern and Otto 
von Kotzebue), and lastly by North Americans. 
English vessels, as was to have been expected, made 
the most numerous and important of these circum- 
navigations. The first Englishman who made a 
voyage round the world was Sir Francis Drake, 
whoso enterprise was directed more against the 
Spanish settlements on the Pacific than in the in- 
terests of geographical discovery. He sailed from 
Plymouth Nov. 13, 1677, reached the Straits of 
Magellan on August 20, 1678, passed through the 
straits, sailed up the coast of America as far as lat. 
48*’ N., and, having taken much booty from the 
Spaniards, crossed the Pacific to the Moluccas, and 
latterly sailed home by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, reaching Plymouth Nov. 3, 1680. The next 
English circumnavigator was Thomas Cavendish, 
who set sail from Plymouth 21at July, 1686, and 
reached the South Sea after a long and perilous 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. Hav- 
ing done what damage ,he could to the Spaniards, 
and taken more booty than he could carry home, 
he sailed across the Pacific, through the Malayan 
Archipelago, and so home by w^ of the Cape, reach- 
ing England 8rd Sept. 1688. l!he next English cir- 
oumuavigations, by Cowley and Dampier, were about 
a century after these. Cooke and Clipperton fol- 
lowed early in the eighteenth century, and they were 
succeeded by Anson, who made a voyage round the 
world in 1740-44. Then followed the voyages of 
discovery by Byron, Wallis, and Carteret. The 
voyages of Cook, b^inning in 1768, made a new 
era in circumnavigation. He twice circumnavigated 
the globe, in 1768-71 and again in 1772-76. The 
following is a list of the principal circumnavi^tors 
after Magellan: — Grijalva and Alvaradi (Spaniards), 
1637; Mendana (Spanish), 1667; Drake, 1677-80; 
Cavendish, 1686-88; Le Maire (Dutch), 1616-17; 
Quiros (Spanish), 1626; Tasman (Dutch), 1642; 


Cowley, 1668; Dampier, 1689; Cooke, 1708; dip- 
perton, 1719; Koggewein (Dutch), 1721-28; Anson, 
1740-44; Byron, 1764-66; Wallis, 1766-68; Carteret, 
1766-69; Cook, 1768-71; Bougainville (French), 
1766-69; Portlocke, 1788. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCK See Evi- 
dence. 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or Lins of Czbcumval- 
LATION, in military affairs, implies a fortification of 
earth, consisting of at least a parapet and trench 
made round a place ; a line or circle of field-works 
protectii^ some position. 

CIRCUS, among the Romans, a large oblong 
building without a roof, in the open area or arena of 
which chariot-races and exhibitions of pugilism and 
wrestling, gladiatorial fights with wild leasts, and 
other public spectacles took place. It was nearly 
rectangular, the length being much greater than the 
width, but one short side or end formed a half- 
circle. At the opposite end were vaulted chambers 
{ectreerei\ in which the chariots stood. Above these 
were seats for the magistrates. The main entrances 
to the arena were at either end. On both the sides, 
and on the semicircular end, were the seats of the 
spectators, rising gradually one above another, like 
steps, and resting on strong arches. At the foot of 
the seats there was a broad ditch (called euripus), to 
prevent the wild beasts from leaping among the 
spectators. Within was an open space {arena) 
covered with sand, where the games were exhibited. 
This space for a considerable distance was divided 
lengthwise into two parts by a low wall (spina), 
adorned with altars, statues, obelisks, and the like. 
At either end of the spina were three tall conical 
objects (metce), which served as goals, round which 
the circuits of the chariots were made. Upon the 
spina, at either end, were also two structures sup- 
porting seven marble balls, called ova, from their 
resemblance to eggs. The use of these was to enable 
the spectator to count the rounds or laps run in the 
race, the complete number of which was usually 
seven. One of the ova was put up or taken down 
at each round. On the outside the circus was sur- 
rounded with colonnades, galleries, shops, and public 
places. The largest of these buildings in Rome was 
the Circus Maximus, which is said to have been 
not less than 2000 feet long by more than 600 in 
width. It was enlarged and improved by Julius 
Caesar and subsequently by other emperors. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it was capable of containing 260,000 
spectators, and according to Aurelius Victor, 386,000. 
At present but few vestiges of it remain. The 
circus of Maxentius is in the best preservation 
among those at Rome. See Hippodrome. 

The games celebrated in these structures were 
known collectively by the name of ludi eircenses or 
* games of the circus *. Games of this sort are said to 
have been exhibited by Romulus, and they certainly 
originated at an early date. Afterwards, by the 
mutual rivalry of the cediles, who bore the expense, 
their splendour was increased. Under the emperors 
they attained the greatest magnificence. The pas- 
sion of the people for these shows appears from the 
cry with which they addressed their rulers^panm 
et dreenses! (bread and the games !). Originally the 
games had a religious character, and latterly during 
republican times there were seven sets of games 
exhibited annually at Rome on fixed occasions, those 
known as the Ludi Romani being the chief. The 
games were inaugurated with a grand procession, 
which started from the Capitoline Hill, and follow- 
ing a fixed route entered the circus by the gateway 
between tibe carceres. It was headed by one of the 
higher magistrates, sometimes by the emperor him- 
seB, after whom came a crowd of eminent oiticens, 
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p«rUy on foot partly on horaebaok, and then the 
ohariote and driTers who were to tidce part in the 
raceii ‘Next in order oame prieete, grouped in their 
▼ariotu eoUegiot bearers of holy water, hioense, and 
sacr^oial implements, and statues of deities in 
chariots (terua) drawn by horses, mules, or elephants, 
or else borne in litters (fereula) on men's shoulders, 
and attended by noble youths.* After sacrifices 
had been duly offered the games began. Usually 
four chariots competed in each race, the vehicles — 
in earlier times at least — being either drawn by two 
horses {bigcB) or by four {qiiadrigcB). Latterly as 
many as eight or ten chariots might start together, 
and ten horses might be yoked to one chariot, a 
number that gave a driver a great opportunity for 
the exhibition of skill. The chariots were light 
structures, rising high in front and open behind. 
The drivers were slaves or men of low caste, and 
their calling was not considered honourable; though 
under the empire, and after emperors had not 
deemed the post of driver beneath them, wealthy 
Roman citizens were quite ready to accept it. Much 
betting went on at the races, and winning drivers 
often received enormous sums of money from their 
backers. The horses were carefully selected and 
trained, and usually did not begin to race till about 
five years old. As on a modem racecourse, cards 
{libeUi) were sold, giving lists of horses and their 
drivers, and similar information was painted upon 
conspicuous walls. The venationei^ or exhibitions of 
wild beasts that were made to fight with each other, 
or with men, were a favourite spectacle with the 
Romans. As early as B.o. 168 sixty-three panthers 
and forty bears and elephants were exhibited at the 
circus-games. When Sulla was prsBtor (B.a 93) 
he exhibited a hundred African lions in the circus, 
which were killed by javelin-men specially brought 
over from Africa. At the venatio given by Pompey 
in B.O. 55, among the animals killed were 600 lions 
and eighteen or twenty elephants. The men who 
fooght with the animals were often condemned 
criminals or slaves, but there were also men {beatiarii) 
speciaUy trained for the purpose, who received pay. 
Such exhibitions were often given in the amphi- 
theatre as well as the circus. The following par- 
ticulars of what might be seen in the circus during 
the third century after Christ are given by Gibbon : 

* By the order of Probus a great quantity of large trees 
torn up by the roots were transplanted into the midst 
of the circus. The spacious and shady forest was im- 
mediately filled with a thousand ostriches, a thousand 
stags, a thousand fallow-deer, and a thousand wild 
bow; and all this variety of game was abandoned 
to the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. The 
tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the mas- 
sacre of one hundred lions, an equal number of lion- 
esses, two hundred leopards, and three hundred 
bears. The collection prepared by the younger 
Gordian for his triumph, and which his successor 
exhibited in the secular games, was less remarkable 
by the number than by the singularity of the 
animals. Twenty zebras displayed their elegant 
forms and variegated beauty to the eyes of the Ro- 
man people. Ten elks and as many camelopards, 
the loftiest and most harmless creatures that wander 
over the plains of Sarmatia and ^Ethiopia, were con- 
trasted with thirty African hyaenas and ten Indian 
tigers, the most implacable savages of the torrid 
sane. The unoffending strength with which Nature 
has endowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile, and a 
majestic troop of thirty- two elephants’ (Decline 
and Fall, chap. xiL). 

The modem eireue is a plaoe where equestrian 
perfonnanoes, exhibitions of acrobats, and various 


pageantries, including a large amount of buffoonery, 
an presented. It is destitute of all the elements of 
dignity, grandeur, and dramatic power which re- 
lieved the frequent barbarity of the ancient ciroen- 
sian games. 

Cl&ENCESTER (usually pronounced tu-s-ter), 
a town of England, in the county and 18 miles 8.JL 
of Gloucester on the river Churn. It was founded 
by the anoient Britons, and subsequently, under the 
name of Corimiwn^ became a Roman staUon. Vari- 
ous Roman remains, including those of an amphi- 
theatre, have been discovered in it, and numerous 
relics belonging to this period of its history have 
from time to time been dug up, and deposited in the 
interesting local museum. The modem town, con- 
sisting of four principal and several minor streets, 
presents a pleasing appearance. The church of St. 
John Baptist, mainly in the Perpendicular style, has 
a lofty tower, and contains several interesting monu- 
ments; and there are several other interesting 
churches. The town also contains the remains of 
the gateway of an abbey founded in 1177; and the 
public buildings comprise the Corn Hall, Corinium 
Museum, cottage hospital, &c. In the environs is 
the well-known Royal Agricultural College, which 
accommodates a large number of students, who come 
from all parts of the world. The chief industries 
are malting, brewing, cutlery, and the curing of 
bacon. Cirencester was the scene of engagements 
during the Civil War of the seventeenth century. 
It returned one member to Parliament previous to 
1885, and now gives name to one of the five parlia- 
mentary divisions of the county. Pop. of urban 
sanit. tfist In 1881, 7658; in 1901, 7586. Pop. of 
pari. div. (1901), 49,555. 

CIRUIPEDE3, CiHRiPEDiA, or Cirbhopoda, the 
name of a class of marine invertebrate animals, con- 
stituting an order of entomostracous crustaceans, 
and consisting of those whose soft body is provided 
with very long articulated limbs, which are pro- 
truded and rapidly withdrawn within the multi valve 
shell. They are crustaceans which have undergone 
retrograde metamorphosis, the free-swimming larva 
becoming after a time attached by its head, and 
secreting a composite shell. They have been divided 
into two groups — the one called because their 

body has no peduncle, and is confined in a shell 
fixed on different marine productions, and often on 
the bottom of vessels in such numbers as seriously 
to interfere with their power of sailing; the other 
called pedunculated^ because the body is supported 
by a tubular peduncle, and movable thougn fixed 
by its base. Of the first, the Balanua or acorn -shell 
is the best-known type; of the latter the Anatifa or 
goose-barnacle. Both groups are so widely diffused 
that there is scarcely a sea without them. 

CIRRO-CUMULUS and CIRRO-STRATUS. 
See Cloud. 

CISALPINE REPUBLIC. After the battle of 
Lodi (May 10, 1796), Bonaparte, on the 20th of May, 
proclaimed the freedom of Lombardy, and formed of 
it the Transpadane Republic ; at the same time the 
Cispadane Republic was formed of the provinces of 
Modena and Reggio taken from the duke, and Fer- 
rara and Bologna from the pope; Romagna with two 
other legations ceded by the pope at the Treaty of 
Tolentino, 19th Feb. 1797, were afterwards added, 
but the whole was in the month of J une united with 
the Transpadane Republic, under the name of Cisal- 
pine Republic. By this name the Emperor of Ger- 
many recognized it as an independent power at the 
Peace of Campo-Formio (October 17). It comprised 
Austrian Lombardy, together with the Mantuan and 
the Venetian provinces, Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, 
Verona, and Rovigo, the duchy of Modena, the prin- 
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dpaUty of Mmm ftnd CMTar% and tho three eodeei- 
eetioal delegetiom — ^Bologna^ Feirara with Meeola^ 
end Romitfna. October 22, in the same year, ihe Vai* 
teline or Veltlin, Bonnio, and Chiavemu^ belonging 
to the Gruona, were added; ao that the new republic, 
which waa di^ded into tea departmenta, compriaed 
16,837 aquare milea and 8,500,000 inhabitants. The 
legidative body, compoaed of a council of eighty 
eldera, together with another council of 160 mem- 
bers, and the directory {di/rectorium), held their ses- 
sions in Milan. The army (French troops in the 
pay of the republic) amounted to 20,000 men. In 
March, 1798, it was more closely connected with 
France by a defensive and offensive alliance, and a 
commerced treaty. On the renewal of the war be- 
tween Austria and France, in March, 1799, it was 
disunited for a short time by the successes of the 
Austrians and Russians, but soon restored by Bona- 
parte’s victory at Maren^ (June 14, 1800). The 
republic then received a delilMrative body (conauUa) 
of fifty, and an executive council (govemo) of nine 
members. On the 6th of September it was enlarged 
by the addition of the Novarese and Tortonese, and 
at the Peace of Luneville (Feb. 9, 1801) was again 
acknowledged by Austria. January 25, 1802, it re- 
ceived the name of the Italian JtepMic, and elected 
Bonaparte president, and Francis Melzi d* Exile vice- 
president. From 1805 to 1814 it formed part of the 
Kingdom of Italy. It was given to Austria by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 as the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian Kingdom. 

CISPADANE REPUBLIC. See Cisalpinb 
Rbpublio. 

CISRHENISH REPUBLIC. Several towns on 
the Rhine, particularly Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Bonn, at the time when so many republics were 
created, declared themselves independent, under 
French protection, and took the title of Otsrhenith 
Republic in Sept. 1797. But at the Peace of Campo- 
Formio (Oct. 17, 1797), the left bank of the Rhine, 
including the Cisrhenish Republic, was ceded to 
France by a secret article, and the confederation 
bearing this name is in consequence hardly known. 

CISTERCIANS, a religious order which takes its 
name from its original convent, Clteaux (Cistercium), 
not far from Dijon, where the society was formed in 
1098 by Robert, abb4 of Solesme, under the rule of St. 
Benedict. Through the exertions of St. Bernard de 
Clairvaux it had increased so much 100 years after 
its origin as to embrace 1800 rich abbeys in different 
countries of Europe. The Cistercians dedicated 
themselves to a contemplative life. Their rule was 
severe. Iliey succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the Buperintendence of the bishops, and formed a 
kind of spiritual republia A high council consisting 
of the abbot of Clteaux as superior, the abbots of 
Clairvaux, La Fert4, Pontigni, and Morimond, all in 
France, and twenty other definitoretf governed the 
body, under the immediate superintendence of the 
pope. In France they called themselves Bernard^ 
tnes, in honour of St. Bernard. Among the frater- 
nities emanating from them, the most remarkable 
are the Barefooted monks, or Feuillants, and the 
nuns of Port Royal, in F^ce; the ReooUets, re- 
formed Cistercians, in Spain; and the monks of La 
Trappe. Riches and indolence brought on the de- 
dine of this order. Many of their convents ceased 
to exist before the Reformation, still more afterwards, 
partly bygradual decay, partly by fall^ into other 
hands. Tne general fate of the religious orders 
during the period of the French revolution almost 
swept away the Cistercians, but they still have a 
few establishments in the United Kingdom and else- 
where. They wear white robes with black scapularies. 
See Fbuillaiteb, La Trapps, Port Royal. 


CITADEL (from the Italian ciUadeUa, a dimino* 
tive of cUtd, city; signifying UMe cUy), in fortifica- 
tion, a kind of fort, consisting of four, five, or six 
sides, with bastions, commonly joined to towns, and 
sametimes erected on commanding eminences within 
them. It is distinguished from a castle by having 
bastions. 

CITHiERON, or Elatsa, a mountain, Greece, 
which stretches n.w., separating Boeotia from Megaiis 
and Attica. Its loftiest summit rises 4620 feet aMve 
the sea, and is the subject of numerous fables and 
classical allusions. On its northern slope stood the 
ancient dty of Platna, the circuit of whose walls 
may still be traced. Its modem name Elates, from 
elali, a fir, is derived from the pine forests with 
which it is crowned. 

CITHERN (Latin Oithara, Greek Kitluvra), a 
musical instrument frequently referred to by the 
Greek and Latin poets. It was a lute of triangular 
shape, with seven strings, which were afterwardi in- 
creased to eight or nine. The Spanish guitar de- 
rives its name from the cithern. 

CITIES OF REFUGE. By the law of Moses 
six out of the forty-eight cities which the Israelites 
were directed to give to the tribe of Levi, in the 
division of the land of Canaan among their tribes, 
were to be set apart as cities of refuge for the man- 
slayer or accidental homicide. The right of avenging 
mi^er belonged to the next-of-kin of the murdered 
man; but on the slayer fleeing to one of these cities, 
three of which were to be on either side of Jordan, 
the avenger of blood was forbidden to touch him till 
he stood before the congregation in judgment, when, 
if he was foimd to have acted without premeditation 
or malice, he had a residence appointed him in the 
city of refuge until the death of the high-priest, 
and was then permitted to return to his inheritance. 
If the slayer violated this regulation by leaving the 
city of refuge before the death of the high-priest, 
the avenger of blood might kill him with hnpunity. 
The six cities of refuge appointed in accordance with 
this law were Kedesh, Shechem, and Hebron on the 
west side of Jordan; and Bezer, Ramoth-Gilead, and 
Golan on the east. This law of refuge seems to 
have been favoured by the Levites, to whom it would 
give a measure of political influence, much in the 
same way as the privilege of sanctuary did to the 
monks, abbots, and other dignitaries of the Romish 
Church; it was consequently interpreted by them in 
the most liberal way. Maimonides says that all the 
forty-eight dties of the Levites had the right of 
refuge, although only the six were obliged to receive 
and lodge the slayer gratuitously. 

CITIES OF THE PLAIN. See Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

CITRIC ACID (CeH,0»,H,0) was first sejpa- 
rated and distinguished by Schede in 1784. It is a 
very widely dis^buted add, being present in most 
common fruits, such as gooseberries, currants, lemons, 
dtrons, cherries, and many others. It is mnerally 
prepaid from lemon-juice, the dark treade-like fluid 
imported from Sicily, by fermenting i^ filtering, and 
neutralizing with chalk and quicklime, by which 
dtrate of ^dum is predpitated. This, by deoom- 
position with sulphuric add, gives the add, which is 
got pure by repeated crystallization. Several im- 
provements have of late bm introduced, both in pre- 
paring the crude lemon- juice for exportation ana In 
the subsequent purification and crystallization of the 
add. CiMc acid is white when pure; it crystalliaes 
in two forms, one belonging to the trimetrio qrstem Is 
the common form, and In it the add has one propor- 
tion of water. Ilie other form is different, and the 
add contains half the quantity of water. The ordi- 
nary crystals e69oreeoe in the air, in a warm room. 
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Citric Add hci a pIcASAnt Aunr tActc. It dinolvcA 
TC 17 rcAdily In WAter, And !■ colable In Aloohd, bat 
Iniolable In ether. When heated it undergoea de- 
ccmpoaitioii, And jieldi oconttic, itaecmc^ And cttro- 
come Adda, dong with other pmucta. It is Acted 
on by nitric And aulphoiio Adds and by other reagenta, 
jidding a yaiiet j of deoompodtiona and derivativea. 

Citric add oombinea with the metala, forming 
eiifiUei, They are cryatalline aalta, and many d 
them are aoluble in water. Crude dtric add Is 
largely employed by the caUoo-printer as a reaist 
and as a diachiuge. See next article. 

CITRON, a tree of the genus Citrus* OUrut 
luedicOf a axnall erergreen ahrub Introduced Into the 
aouthem parts of Europe from Asia, is the dtron 
proper. We import the fruit in a preserved state, 
andT ^en usually the rind alone. It comes candied 
with sugar, or preserved in salt and water for the 
purpose of being candied here. The lemon is the 
fruit of Oitrut limonunif a native of the Himalayan 
Mountains in India^ and has long been cultivated in 
the south of Europe, whence several varieties of lem- 
ons are imported into Great Britain. The sweet 
orange is Citrus aurantium* now found in China, 
India, North and South Africa, South Europe, Tur- 
key, iilands of the Mediterranean, South America, 
Ac. The bitter orange is Citrus vulgaris^ known in 
Europe long before Qie last spedes. The shaddock 
{OUrus decumana) was introduced into the West In- 
dies from China by Captain Shaddock. Another 
spedes, named Citrus paradisic the forbidden fruit, is 
sometimes used in t^ country as an ornamental 
addition to the dessert; the pulp of the fruit is sweet- 
ish, and the rind is not so bitter as that of the shad- 
do^ The genus Citrus furnishes the essential oils 
of orange and lemon peels; of orange flowers {Oleum 
neroli); of citron peel {Oleum cUroneUas); of the ber- 
gamot orange {Oleum bergamat€e)\ and oil of the 
orange leaves, usually call^ essence de petit grain — 
all much esteemed in perfumery. 

Lemon-juice, which is one of the sharpest and 
most Agreeable of all adds, is used in cookery, oon- 
fectioneipr, medidne, and various other ways. By 
calioo-prmters it is very extensively employed as a 
discharger of oolour, to produce wi^ more clearness 
and effect the white-flgu^ part of coloured patterns 
dyed with colours formed ^m iron. The juice u 

t irocured by simply squeezing the fruit and straining 
t through linen or any loose filter; and in Sicily and 
other parts of the Mediterranean it forms an im- 
portant artide of commerce. Being one of the most 
valuable remedies for the scurvy, it generally con- 
stitutes part of the sea-stores of ships that are des- 
tined for long voyages. Several different modes 
have been recommend^ for the preserving of lemon- 
juioe. One of these is to put it into bottles with a 
small quantity of oil, which, floating on the surface, 
prevents the immediate contact of the air and re- 
tards the decomposition of the add, though the ori- 
ginal fresh taste soon gives place to one which is less 
gratefuL In the East Indies lemon-iuioe is some- 
times evaporated by a gentle beat to the consistence 
of a thick extract. Sometimes It is crystallised into 
a white and add salt; but what is sold in the shops 
under the name of essential salt of lemons^ tor taking 
out ink-stains and iron-mould spots from linen, is 
osdy a preparation from the juice of sorreL The ex- 
tort part of the rind of the lemon has a grateful 
arooiaao and bitter taste, which renders it useful In 
cookery. When dried H is considered a good stoma- 
chio, promotes the appetite, and is otherwise service- 
able as a medidne. It is often candied and made 
Into a sweetmeat, under the name of lemon chips* 
In distillation it yields a light and almost oolonrl^ ' 
oik whiefa is frequently employed as a perfume. 


Lemons are sometimes preserved in sirup. Small 
ones, with thick rinds, are converted Into a grateful 
pkkle. Marmalade and sirup are also made of 
them. For the purpose of keeping the fruit, it is 
recommended that a fine pack-thread, about ^ yard 
long, shoidd be run through the protuberance at the 
end of the lemon. The ends of the string are to be 
tied together and suspended on a hook, in an airy 
situation, in such a manner that the lemon may hang 
perfectly free and detached. — The cultivation of the 
lime Citrus Limetta) a well-known species of this 
genus, like the lemon but much smaller, with a thin 
and very odorous rind, and very acid juice, is much 
attended to in several parts of America and the West 
Indies. Its juice affords a more grateful acid than 
that of the lemon. 

GITTA, in geography, the Italian word for city, 
which is used in many proper names of cities, as 
Cit Ut Cas tellana^ Cittd DucaUy Oittd Nuovot ko, 

GITTAJDELLA, a town of Italy, in proNdnoe of, 
and 15 miles north-east of Vicenza, on the Brentella, 
an affluent of the Brenta. It is surrounded by walls 
flanked with towers, and has manufactures of linen 
and paper. Pop. 7218. 

G1TTA-DI-GASTELL0 (ancient Ti/emumf Ti- 
bemum), a town, Italy, province and 25 miles N.N.w. 
Perugi^ on the left bank of the Tiber. It is the seat 
of a bishopric, and has a cathedral in the renais- 
sance style and various other handsome buildings. In 
1798 the French captured the town from the Nea- 
politans, who had recently taken possession of it. 
Pop. 5587. 

CITTA-VEGGHIA, or Givita-Veoohia, a forti- 
fied city of Malta, near the centre, and idmost on 
the highest point of the island, 7 miles W.B.W. 
Valetta. The rise of the latter town has almost 
rained it, and its maniificent houses and palaces are 
almost deserted. The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Paul, a large and handsome edifice, from which a 
view of the whole island is obtained, is said to occupy 
the site of the house of Publius, who was Roman 
governor when the apostle suffered shipwreck. The 
catacombs, situated in the suburb Rabato, are among 
the most interesting objects of the place. They are 
excavated in the tertiary limestone of the island and 
run a considerable way underground. The rudely 
sculptured cross which is on the roof of many of the 
tombs, and the inscription, *In pace posita sunt,’ 
leave no doubt that they were the work of the early 
Ghristians. Many of uem were probably used for 
refuge. Gittk-Vecchia, while in possession of the 
San^ns, was called Medina; and in that of the 
Arragoneee Notabile. The town also contains the 
ancient palace of the grand-masters of the Order of 
Malta. Pop. 4700. 

GITY (Latin civitas). The Greeks and Romans 
distinguished a city from a town, or mere assemblage 
of people living together under municipal laws, as an 
independent community or state possessing sovereign 
authority, and including any portion of the surround- 
ing territory the inhabitants of which possessed the 
rights of citizenship, but excluding conquered or 
dependent territories. Thus Athens, Rome, and 
Garthage were all both towns and dties in different 
senses. In Europe the word city came to have two 
meanings, the one civil, the other ecclesiastioal. 
The ci^ meaning corresponded with the Roman 
sezise, in which the great Italian republics and the 
German free citiM during the period of their inde- 
pendence corresponded with it. The fluctuations in 
the fate of such cities must necessarily have caused 
the word to lose the sense oi territorial independence, 
Slid this change would be promoted by toe rise oi 
rivals to t hem in other respects having no such 
dslm, ao that in modem times a city has oome to 
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merely ft town holding from extent of popxilft- 
tion, fftVouTftble dtufttion, or other oftusee, ft leftding 
plftoe in the oommnnity in whidb it is situftted. The 
eodeBiastioel sense of the term dty is ft town which 
is the see of ft bishop. This seems to be the histo- 
rioftl use of the term in England, and still possesses 
some authority there, but in general use it has been 
superseded by the wider one. In our historical retro- 
spect we take the tram In its least restricted sense. 
The origin of cities belongs to the earliest period of 
history. According to Moses Cain was the first 
founder of a city, and Nbnrod built three, among 
which Babylon was the most important. The Jews 
imagine that Shem erected the first city after the 
deluge. At the commencement of society the form 
of government was patriarchal The ruler was the 
held of the family or clan. Kelationship, the innate 
wish of men to live in society, and more, perhaps, 
than both these causes, the necessity of providing 
means of defence against more powerful dans, 
brought together separate families into one spot. 
The fertility of the East also afforded facilities for 
men to give up the rambling life of nomads and to 
form permanent settleinonts. These settlers began 
to barter with those tribes who continued to wander 
with their herds from place to place. Tbus cities 
sprung up. These were soon surrounded with walls 
to prevent the inroads of the wandering tril^es. The 
bond of connection between their inhabitants thus 
became closer, and their organization more complete. 
As by degrees the chiefs of these family-states died 
away, the citizens began to elect the most able or 
most popular men for magistrates, without respect 
to birth or descent. Thus {)olitical institutions began 
to assume a systematic character. The earliest form 
of government succeeding the patriarchal state was 
probably monarchical. In this the religious, paternal, 
and political authority remained rudely mingled. 
Wlien conquest extended the limits of these early 
kingdoms ^e authority of the king was weakened, 
his connection with the different parts of his dominions 
became imperfect, and the progress of civilization 
was promoted almost solely by the growth of the 
ditiea. These gave rise to the oivision of labour, the 
refinements of social intercourse, the development of 
laws caused by the conflicting interests of many 
people living close together, the idea of equality of 
rights, the diminution of awe for a distant monarch, 
the growth of patriotism, springing from the sense of 
advantages enjoyed and the exertions necessary to 
maintain them. These were the salutary conse- 
quences of the establishment of cities. Under the 
mild sky of Asia, Africa, Greece, and Italy cities 
were built first, and in the great^ number. The 
Phoenicians and Egyptians particularly distinguished 
themselves by the erection of cities, which soon 
attained a high degree of wealth, and consequently 
of civilization. The Egyptians considered their city of 
Thebes older than any of the Greek cities; and Pliny 
says that Cecropia, said to have been erected in 
Attica by Oecrops, 1582 b.o., and afterwards called 
Athena^ was the oldest city of Greece. Heeren 
justly remarks that the rise of cities was the most 
important source of the republicanism of antiquity. 
Thtf is particularly true of Greece. In fact cities 
ore, by weir very nature, of a democratic tendency. 
Several confederations of cities existed in the ancient 
world; for instance, the Phoenician, consisting of the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, &a, and the Achaean league, 
formed by the most important cities of Greece, in 
order to strengthen themselves against the power of 
Maoedon. Under Augustus and his suoceason the 
Romans began to establish colonial cities in Germany, 
having done the same long before in Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, Ac. In Switzerland they first erect^ cities 


about A.D. 70, which, however, were mostly laid 
waste bv the Alemanni, and subsetraently rebuilt 
under the government of the Franks (a.d. 406). 
The Germans, accustomed to a wild, rambling life, 
did not show any disposition to live in dties until 
Charlemagne laboured to collect them togetiiar in 
settled abodes from his desire to civilize them. 
Henry I. distinguished himself particularly in tMs 
way, and on this account has b^n called W some 
Henry the City-builder (der Stadierhauer), He gave 
the cities great privileges, in order to induce his 
subjects to live in them, and thus laid the foundation 
of that power which at a future period contributed 
most to break down the feudal system. In many 
cities imperial castles were erect^ to protect the 
inhabitants, and the insupportable oppressions and 
even cruelties exercised by the feudid lords upon 
their peasants, or by the wandering knights and 
robbers, drove many people into the cities. ITic 
attacks of the neighbouring lords gave firmness to 
their union, and compelled them to cultivate their 
resources. Commerce and the various arts and trades 
were soon cultivated within their walls, and their 
wealth and respectability increased. They soon 
became sensible of the want of a better system of 
laws and political administration than prevailed 
around them, and the principle of equal rights and 
laws was quickly developed. 

One of the most important remnants, if not the 
most important, of the great fabric of ancient civiliza- 
tion, was the cities of Italy. In spite of their bloody 
contests with each other, and the vices of an oli- 
garchical government, Europe is mainly indebted to 
them for the cultivation of the commercial spirit, 
together with the toleration and love of lib^y, 
which, under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
it ten^ to foster, and for that ardour in the cultiva- 
tion of arts, science, and literature, which has always 
distinguished the best periods of Italian history, and 
from which the general revival of learning in Europe, 
called the Kenausance, took its rise. Under the 
reign of Conrad III. (1138-62) the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and particularly Milan, which stood at their 
head, had acquired a high degree of wealth and 
power, and had formed themselves into a confedera- 
tion. The struggles between the emperors and these 
cities form one of the most important portions of the 
history of the German Empire and of Italy. Frederick 
I. in vain demolished the powerful city of Milan. 
It was soon rebuilt, and the cities of Lombardy, in 
alliance with the pope, obliged the emperor to conclude 
with them a very di^vantageous peace at Constance. 
Two other confederations of cities, highly important, 
were formed during the interregnum of the German 
Empire, between 1266 and 1272. One of them was 
the powerful Hansa^ or Hanseatic League (which 
see), the other the confederacy of the High German 
and Rhenish cities, from the foot of the Alps to the 
mouth of the Main, established by Walpode of 
I Mentz in 1265. A similar confederacy, imd a very 
important one, was that of the Suabian cities, insti- 
tuted in 1488 to repel the outrages of the feudal lords 
and knights. The dties of the Netherlands, from 
their central position between France and Gezmany, 
exercised a powerful influence on the growth of 
I dvilization and political liberty in Europ^ Thdr 
I favourable situation and the ent^rise of their inhabi- 
tants early gave them great weal& and power. The 
democratic iroirit, ultimately carried to the greatest 
height in Holland, was earliest manifested in the 
towns of Belgium, which began in the twelfth 
century to manifest a turbulent disposition, and by 
frequently leaguing themselves with the enemies of 
theur feudal superiors extended their political privi- 
leges, and acquired at times a premature indepen- 
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denoe, which, though nltimatdj extingviahed in the 
Qiirit of natioiiAlity, oontribatM not n little to the 
breaking np of the feudal system. (See Belgium, 
NiTHEBLAims, fto.) In Spain municipalities were 
established at an early date. Leon reoeiTed a charter 
in 1020, Sepulveda, Lograno, Sahagun, and Salamanca 
followed soon after. The constitution of the Spanish 
towns approached more nearly to the ancient idea of 
a dty than was common in other large states of 
Europe, in this resembling the Italian cities. Their 
constitution was extremely democratic, and they 
ruled over a large extent of surrounding territory, 
which they were bound to defend. Deputies from 
the towns were admitted to the cortes in the twelfth 
century (1167 and 1188). The love of liberty rose 
high in these ancient Spanish cities, but from the 
isolation of the Iberian Peninsula they exercised 
little influence in Europe, and they soon lost their 
power and importance, most of them by the end of 
the fifteenth century having ceased to send their 
representatives to the cortes. By degrees the cities 
acquired in the different countries of Europe the 
ri^t of representation in the legislative bodies; 
and wealth, industry, knowledge, and equal laws 
spread from them tl^ugh Europe. But the cities 
of Jjombardy, though st& flourishing and wealthy, 
had fallen, for the moat part, under the rule of single 
families; their republican governments vanished, and 
their confederation was di^lved. The associations 
of Grerman cities experienced a similar fate. By the 
Peace of Westphalia the princes of the German 
Empire were declared sovereign powers, and the 
more their authority increased the more did the 
relative weight of the cities diminish. These had 
formerly suffered from the oppressions of the feudal 
lords. They were now the victims of the policy of 
the neighbouring princes, whom envy often led to 
adopt the most tmwarrantable measures against the 
cities, many of which had lost their independence 
before Napoleon dissolved the German Empire. He 
took away the privileges of those which remained 
free; and the Cong^ress of Vienna restored freedom 
to Liibeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, only 
because the different powers could not agree to whom 
they should be assigned. At the same time Cracow 
was declared an independent city, with a republican 
form of government. 

Cities, as we have seen, naturally develop the 
democratic principle, and on this and several other 
accounts are to be considered among the firmest 
supports of liberty. Well-organized municipal insti- 
tutions, in which the government is in the hands of 
the citizens, afford continual nourishment to the 
spirit of freedom throughout a country. 

Much has been said and written upon the immor- 
ality of large cities, and it cannot be denied that 
they have vices peculiar to themselves; but it must 
be oonsidered, on the other hand, that they are free 
from many of those of petty towns, and even of rural 
districts. The association of men in masses, when 
due surveillance is exercised, has an influence dis- 
tinctly favourable to the maintenance of social order, 
the administration of justice, and, above 

all, the suppression of all petty and local tyranme^ 
Mid tb* maintenanoe of individual liberties. It is 
by the influence of cities alone that a sufficient or- 
ganization for the support of education and the 
mA».Tia of enlightenment is obtained, even though 
that organization often fails to penetrate the entire 
wi— of the cities themselves. It is to them that 
many of the facilities for progress in art and science 
are ots. It is in them that public opinion is formed, 
and so organized as to act upon the administration, 
and, even independently of direct representation, 
upon of a country; and although the 


individual freedom enjoyed in great dties may often 
tend to license, its gene!^ influence in an otherwise 
healthy community ii highly beneficial to the moral 
tone of the whole. It must, however, be admitted 
that the democratic spirit in dties is liable to be 
carried too far, and that an excessive growth of large 
towns might thus prove dangerous to the state. 

MtdU:^ Stoi^Utici of CUiet . — The average number 
of deaths in cities is higher than in rural districts, 
but probably no dty has ever yet existed in which 
sanitary laws have been observ^ not to say as well 
as they might be, but as well in one district of the 
dty as in another. Thus the extreme difference of 
mortality between different districts in the same 
dty may be quite as great as the average difference 
between town and countiy. lids is a point which 
the accumulation of precise statistics may not yet be 
suffident to determine; but it must be evident that 
with the best sanitary regulations the dty has some 
advantages over the country for the preservation of 
health to counterbalance the undoubted advantages 
of the country, especially in purer air. It is much 
easier in the city to avoid undue exposure, and 
medical assistance, as well as all appliances for the 
preservation of health, can be commanded there more 
freely than in the coimtry. Perhaps the mortality 
of London presents the strongest evidence that the 
mere living in a dty is not necessarily unfavourable 
to longevity. Vastly as London exceeds all other 
dties m Europe in population, and imperfect as its 
sanitary arrangements in many resi)eots are, its mor- 
tality is yet very moderate, and does not compare 
very unfavourably with the average mortality of the 
country. The mean rate of mort^ity in London, as 
shown by the returns of the registrar •general for the 
thirty-one years up to 1871i was 24*34 per 1000 per 
annum. In 1888 it was 187; in 1898, 19*2. The 
mortality is higher than the mean in the east and 
central districts, lower in the west and north. In 
the low southern districts the mortality has decreased 
in consequence of drainage. In 1898 the mortality 
of Liverpool was 23*9; Manchester, 21*4; Salford, 
21*9; Birmingham, 20*4; Sheffield, 20*6; Bristol, 
17*6; Newcastle, 20*8; Glasgow, 21*5; Edinburgh, 
19*6; Dublin, 26*2. As regards mortality, London 
compares favourably with most of the larger Euro- 
pean cities, of which St. Petersburg and Moscow 
have the highest death-rate (29 or 30). Cities in the 
U. States and Canada seem to be much on a par with 
those of Britain. Asiatic dties stand much higher. 


See Mortality. ^ 

CIUDAD, In geography, the Spanish word for 
dty, from the Latin ciwtos, appears in many namw 
of Spanish places, as Ciudad-Bodrigo, Ciudad-Real, 


CltTDADELA, > dty and leaport, Spain, i^d 
of Minorca, on a plain at the west dde of the isla^ 
It is surroimded oy walls and a ditcl^ is entered by 
five gates, and possesses several sp^ous and paved 
squares, a cathedral, munidpal b ui l din g^ a school, 
hospital, cemetery, and several convents with churches 
attached. The inhabitants are engined in weaving 
woollen fabrics, expressing oil and wine, and in h^- 
bandiv. As a port its commoroe is inconsiderable. 


Pop. (1887), 8447. ^ . . 

CIUDAD-KEAL, a province of Spam, ocoupyi^ 
the south extremity of Now Castile, bounded N. by the 
province of Toledo, B. by Albacete, B. by Cordova tod 
Jaen, and w. hj Caceres and Badajos; area> 7840 
square miles. The province in genex^ is baie-look- 
ing plains stretching from the mountains 

Toledo to the Sierra Morena; the central parts 
axe sandy and barren, but north and sou^ are l«ty 
sierras and deep valleys, in some pl^ clotl^ with 
forests, in others rocky and predpitoos, with ns 
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other vegetation than lichen, wOd-thjme^ or thiitlee. 
The mountains of Ciudad-Beal abound in minen^ : 
iron, silver, copper, lead, antimony, cinnabar, and 
coal; also in quarries of marble, Jasper, quartzite, 
granite, &o. From them likewise flow various streams, 
^iefly affluents of the Guadiana, which traverse 
and help to fertilize the country. Medicinal and 
mineral springs, both hot and cold, are abundant. 
The climate is dry, and in the beat of summer very 
oppressive; east and south winds are said often to 
bung destructive visitations of locusts. The plains 
and valleys are productive in the vicinity of the 
rivers, but are for the most part barren for want of 
moisture; in favourable seasons, however, good crops 
of numerous cereals are obtained. Cattle, sheep, 
mules, &;o., are reared. Woollen, linen, and other 
fabrics, hardware, earthenware, esparto, Ac., are 
manufactured; brandy, wine, and oil of good quality 
are made. Iron, silver, copper, and other metals; 
manufactured goods, brandy, wine, and oil; horses, 
mules, and cattle are exported. Pop. (1897), 805,002. 

CIUDAD -REAL, a town of Spain, New Castile, 
capital of the above province, on a low plain near 
the Guadiana, and 100 miles south of Madrid. The 
walls are in many parts ruinous, and the whole town 
has a deserted look, the space which it occupies being 
larger than its population requires. The principid 
edifices are the church of Santa Maria del Prado, 
a ma^ificent structure consisting only of a single 
nave, but so grand, spacious, and lof^, that no other 
in Spain, except the cathedral of Coria, equals it; 
the hospital; the institute, with a good lal^ratory 
and botanic garden. At the north end of the town 
is the Puerta de Toledo, a semi -Moorish archway. 
The manufactures and the trade are of little import- 
ance — the former in woollen and linen cloths, the 
latter in grain, wheat, wine, Ac. Pop. (1887), 14,702. 

CIUDAD-RODRIGO, a fortified town in Spain, in 
Leon, on the river Agueda, about 15 miles from Por- 
tugal and 55 miles b.b.w. Salamanca. The river is 
here crossed by a long bridge. The town is now a poor, 
dull place, but there are several interesting churches, 
and a castle dating from the thirteenth century. 
The bishop of Ciudad-Rodrigo is suffragan to Val- 
ladolid. The cathedral, extending N. to b., was begun 
in 1190, and contains many interesting features. 
Ciudad-Rodrigo was a place of considerable import- 
ance in early Spanish history as a frontier fortress. 
It was taken by the English in 1706, during the war 
of the Spanish Succession, and recovered by the Span- 
iards in 1707. The fort, containing 6000 men, was 
surrendered to the French under Mass^na, July 10, 
1810, having been bombarded twenty -five days; and 
Jan. 19, 1812, it was taken by storm by the British 
imder Wellington, after a siege of eleven days, and 
continued for some time to be the head-quarters of 
the British army. The Cortes now bestowed upon 
Wellington the title of Duke of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
and the rank of a grandee of Spain of the first- class; 
and he was also created an earl by George III. 
Pop. (1887), 8380. 

CIVET ( rivcrro, Linn.), a genus of carnivorous 
animals forming the t 3 q)e of the family Viverridse, 
natives of the warmer regions of Asia and Africa. 
They have a long head with a sharp muzzle, a ringed 
tail, a whitish throat, and crest of black hair on the 
back; and are particularly distinguished by having 
a pouch or secretory apparatus in which collects a 
powerfully odorous matter known by the name of 
civet. In general appearance the civets remind one 
of animals of the cat tribe, wliich they also resemble 
in habits ; but the claws are by no means so sharp as i 
those of the cat, though they are partially retractile 
or cat-like. The reseiublanoe of the civet to animals 
of the feline race is increased by the pupils of the 


eyas, which contract in a straight line; and by the 
colour of the fur, which most secies have bmided or 
spotted with black upon a deep-yellow or dun- 
coloured ground. The tongue is studded with stout 
homy prickles, and the ears are of moderate size, 
straight and rounded to their tips. The pouch, 
situated near the anus, is a deep bag, sometimes 
divided into two cavities, whence a thick, oily, and 
strongly musk-like fluid is poured out. The dvets 
are nocturnal, and prey upon birds and small mam- 
mals. They may be considered as forming the tran- 
sition from animals of the weasel or marten kind 
to the feline or cat tribe. The chief species is the 
African civet ( V, civetta)^ and among the others are 
the zibeth or Asiatic civet ( V, zibetha% the Tanga- 
lung ( V, tangalv/nga)t inhabiting Malaysia, and V, 
megaspila, a species found in h&lacca and Cochin- 
China. Viverrievla is a closely-allied genus includ- 
ing the reuse, of India, Chin% and other parts of 
Asia. The genets, forming the genus Oenetta, have 
no scent-pouch. The odoriferous substance which 
these animals yield, called, from them, civet, when 
good, is of a clear yellowish or brown colour, and of 
about the consistence of butter; when undiluted the 
smell is powerful and even offensive, but when largely 
diluted with oil or other materials it becomes an 
agreeable perfume. It contains stearin, olein, and 
other substances, together with a yellow colouring 
matter. At a time when perfumes were more fash- 
ionable than they are at present civet was very highly 
esteemed, being by many even preferred to musk. 
Young civet-cats were purchased by the drug-dealers 
of Holland, England, &c,, and were brought up tame 
for the sake of the civet, * so that a cat which is large 
and gentle may come to be valued at between four 
and eight pounds sterling \ The medical virtues once 
attributed to the civet were numerous and various; 
but in course of time it has been entirely laid aside, 
even as a perfume; so that at this time the words of 
poor King Lear, *Give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination might be 
frequently repeated, even in our large cities, with 
slight probability of obtaining the article. In eastern 
countries tame civets are still kept and the perfumes 
highly prized. (See plate at article Cabnivora.) 

CIVIC CROWN, among the Romans, the highest 
military reward assigned to him who bad preserved 
the life of a citizen in battle. It bore the inscription 
* Oh civem servatim *, that is, ' for saving a citizen \ 
and was made of oak leaves. He who was rescued 
offered it, at the command of his leader, to bis pre- 
server, whom he was bound to honour afterwards as 
a father. Under the emperors it was bestowed only 
by them. Various marks of honour were also con- 
nected with it. The person who received the crown 
wore it in the theatre, and sat next the senators. 
When he came in all the assembly rose up as a mark 
of respect. The senate granted to Augustus, as a 
particular mark of honour, that a civic crown should 
be placed on the pediment of his house, between two 
wreaths of laurel, as a sign that he was the constant 
reserver of his fellow-citizens and the conqueror of 
is enemies. Similar honours were also grimted to 
the Emperor Claudius. 

CIVIDALE (ancient Forum Julii), a town of 
Italy, in Venetia, in a basin of the J ulian Alps, 8 miles 
B.N.E. of Udine. It consists of the town proper, 
surrounded by walls and ditches, and of fine suburbs; 
and has among its edifices a large cathedral of the 
fifteenth century, with three Gothic portals, a curious 
baptismal font, and several fine paintings, a museum 
of antiquities, and a record office, with some very 
ancient charters. The neighbourhood abounds in 
interesting antiquities. Pop. 8500. 

CIVIL DEATH. See Death (Civil). 
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OlVILIS, Julius, the lesder of the BeUvi in their 
revolt against the Romans, 69-70 A.D. At one time 
he held a command in the Roman army, but being 
more than once charged with treason he escaped 
and roused the Batavians, his countrymen, to re- 
bellion, Pretending to espouse the cause of Ves- 
pasian against Vitmlius, he raised a powerful army, 
and inflicted severe defeats on the Romans. An im- 
posing force sent against him he routed and shut up 
in the military station Vetera Oastra, which after a 
long siege capitulated, on which all its defenders 
were slaughtered. Fortune at last forsook him, and 
he had to negotiate with the Romans, the Batavians 
returning to their allegiance. His fate is unknown. 

CIVILIZATION. The influences by which men 
operate upon each other in society produce in their 
aggregate the particular state and tendencies of ^h 
society, and these constitute what is called the civil- 
ization of the society. Civilization, then, may be 
defined as the sum of the results of individual influ- 
ences upon society. When these influences are upon 
the whole beneficial, civilization is progressive ; when 
they are injurious, it is retrograde. The common 
use of the word civilization as an equivalent of pro- 
p^ress or refinement is a sufficient indication of the be- 
lief of mankind that these inipluences are on the whole 
beneficial ; and the continued existence of society is 
in itself a confirmation of this belief. History, how- 
ever, presents us with two distinct movements in 
civilization, a progressive and a retrogressive one. 
These may be observed apart, according as the one or 
the other predominates. When a particular society 
is isolated from communication with others it has 
usually been found to retrograde until it has sunk to 
a point in the scale of civilization corresponding to the 
number of active influences to which it is still sub- 
jected. Thus among the various tribes of savages 
who have long lived in insulated situations beyond the 
reach of the General tide of civilization, many have 
been found who have shown no signs of original de- 
gradation of type, and whose low state of civilization 
is to be attributed exclusively to their comparative 
isolation. No other instance need be cited than our 
own ancestors, and the barbarous and semi-barbarous 
tribes which overthrew the Roman Empire, and now 
constitute the most polished nations of Europe. On 
the other band, when a state is advancing by conquest, 
commerce, or other means, in power and influence, 
and is brought into continual contact with other civil- 
izations, its own advances rapidly until it attains a high 
level, and the progressive movement alone is visible 
in it Such was the condition in their palmy days of 
Greece and Rome. A mean state between these two 
is still to be found. When a great nation like China 
isolates itself from communication with others it does 
not escape the common law, but its mere numbers 
prevent it from sinking so low as a thinly sown and 
partially organized population. In China we have, 
consequently, the remarkable phenomenon of a civil- 
ization advancing, up to a certain point, in parallel 
lines in almost every particular with the most ad- 
vanced European civilization, though without com- 
munication with it, and then stopping short, and 
remaining stationary for a succession of generations. 
Till recently Japan presented a case similar to that 
of China, but it is now rapidly bringing itself quite 
abreast of western civilization. 

When all these circumstances are considered in their 
details it will readily be perceived that the two con- 
traiy movements which make up the actual sum of 
civilization do not operate independently and in dis- 
tinct epochs, but are constantly at work together at 
the same time and in the same society, and that it is 
the balance of their influence only which determines 
the prograni ve, retrograde, or stationary condition of 
VoL. m. 


a community. This explains the endless variety and 
Mntradictory nature of the views held regarding civil- 
ization. It showi^ for example, how two observers, 
both able and clear-sighted, looking at the same time 
at the same society can conclude, the one that it is pro- 
gressing, the other that it is retrograding. Neither 
can see the whole influences to which the society is sub- 
ject, and each judges from what he sees. Consider- 
ing the influences to which society is subject in an- 
other light, they may be divided into two classes: sti- 
mulating influences, consisting of all these impulses, 
impressed upon society by the energy and originality 
of individuid thought and action ; and repressive in- 
fiuences, consisting of the whole power of repression 
exert^ upon individual energy and originality by the 
combined action of society. Such are positive laws, 
habits founded on the instinct of imitation, the indo- 
lence and love of luxury promoted by wealth, the re- 
straint of liberty resulting from dread of social censure, 
and innumerable other bonds increasing in stringency 
with the progressive complication of social organiza- 
tion to which society subjects the individual. These 
bonds are remarkably strong in modem society, and 
have a tendency, as they increase in strength, to pro- 
duce a uniform type of individual character among 
all persons not possessed of unusual energy of thought 
or will, together with a similar sameness in social 
training and habits. 

When we look back on the history of civilization 
we do not find a uniform progress among those 
peoples who have kept up the traditions of history 
and maintained an unbroken communication with 
the leading types of civilization in their day. The fall 
of the great empires formed by conquest or commerce, 
proceeding as it did mainly from internal causes, 
must be regarded as the break-down of an over- 
strained civilization, the culmination of retrograde 
influences slowly accumulating amid past prosperity. 
These crises have usually exercised a wide influence 
of an adverse kind upon the whole progress of civil- 
ization, while the highest attainments in art, science, 
and literature of the peoples more immediately con- 
cerned have frequently perished in them. Thus 
while our modem civilization has descended directly 
from that of Greece and Rome, and these probably 
from the earlier civilizations of Eastern nations, there 
are remains of several cycles of ancient civilizations, 
each of which probably remains in some respects su- 
perior to the highest attainments of after-times. But 
though much has been lost in these crises all has not 
been lost. Somewhere the vital principles of the old 
civilization have always been grafted on a new stock, 
and a new cycle of progress has commenced, in which 
much that has been lost has had to be slowly re- 
learned, but in which, through the very exertions 
made to reacquire and rediscover what has been lost, 
new acquisitions are made and new paths of improve- 
ment opened up. 

In the progress of civilization another thing is to 
be observed. It is with communities as with indi- 
viduals. The full attainments of age never fulfil the 
promise of youth. Among the possibilities of a ris- 
ing civilization there must always be many which are 
doomed in the course of historical development to be 
extinguished. This explains a phenomenon which 
might otherwise seem unaccountable, that the rude 
and comparatively barren periods in the cycles of 
civilization are commonly the periods of the highest 
flights of poetry, and that the fulness of science on 
the other hand seems to extinguish the light of im- 
agination. It is that the early ages of a nation^s 
progress are its time of promise. Inhere is then, 
comparatively little for men of contemplative mind 
to dwcdl on in the present. They are thrown upon 
the future, and expend the sagacity which might 
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othanriie have been devoted to sctentifio reiearoh, in 
pT^hetical anticipationB clothed in allegorioal vision 
or fable; or if the past allures them, it is with the 
view of stimulating those around them to emulation 
and higher achievement. At the other end of the 
ojole of progress there are the innumerable failures 
el an advan^ civilization to account for, and poetry 
loses itself in endless refinements. 

The question of the influence of religion on civiliza- 
tion is one of the highest importance, but may for the 
present purpose be easily aisposed of. The fact is 
undoubt^ that the reli^ons of all peoples have at 
all times exercised a powerful influence upon their 
civilization. There can be no doubt that it is so at 
present, that a Mohammedan country, for example, 
differs widely in its civilization from a Christian one, 
from the mere fact of its being Mohammedan. In 
considering how far the influence of Christianity on 
our civilization has been beneficial one thing must 
be borne in mind — That Christianity, as we have 
stated elsewhere (see Chbibtianitt), never has ex- 
isted in society in a state of perfect purity. It is 
an exoteric influence which has operated variously 
at various times according to the number of ac- 
tive ideas it has communicated to society for the 
time being. Christianity still exists independently 
of society in its moral precepts and historical facts, 
and its influence in the future will doubtless con- 
tinue to vary as it has done in the past. The no- 
tion that it will diminish as science ^vances seems 
to be founded on a comjdete misconception. Indi- 
viduals and society are influenced not merely by 
knowledge, but by passions and desires. These are 
controlled by moral motives, on which scientific facts 
have only a very feeble and remote influence, and to 
which the precepts of Christianity appeal directly 
and powerfully. As long as a people, then, retains 
a belief in Christianity as a system of morals not di- 
rectly derived from science, its morality will continue 
to be based upon its Christianity and not upon its 
science, and this will both directly and indirectly in- 
fluence its civilization in a degree little affected by 
the increase of scientific knowledge. It is true, how- 
ever, that science has changed and may continue, 
without affecting our belief in it, to change our views 
of Christianity, and in this way may modify without 
destroying or even weakening its influence. 

From &is outline of the conditions of the problem 
of civilization we shall probably be justified in leav- 
ing to our readers the many questions that may 
arise from speculation on its future progress. From 
the past it may be predicted with tolerable safety 
that there will be progress on the whole; that the 
progress will be intermitted and interrupted; and 
that it will never, perhaps at the best, be quite as 
satisfactory as it might be. 

CIVIL LAW. — L The Bomans understood by 
this term nearly the same as in modem times is 
implied by the phrase potUive law^ that is, the rules 
of right established by any government. They con- 
tradistinguished it from natural law (Jut naturali)^ 
by which they meant a certain natural order followed 
by all living beings (animals not even excepted); also 
from the general laws of mankind, established by the 
a^peement of all nations and governments (Jtu gen- 
Him). In this sense, therefore, it embraced the 
wh<de i^stem of Koman law, both the private law 
(jui prwiUim), which relates to the various legal 
relations of the different members of the state, &e 
dtizenB; and tiie public law (jut pvblicum)^ that is, 
the roles respecting the limits, rights, obligations, 
kc., of the public authorities. — II. As, however, the 
Laws of any state, particularly such a one as Borne, 
can rest only in pi^ on positive and special decrees, 
and must always be developed, in a great measure^ 


\yy the customs and reUgiona and philosqphioal opin- 
ions of the nation, and the decisions of the courts, 
further distinctions soon grew up. The supTeme 
administration of justice in Borne was in the hands 
of the pnetors; and these officers, on account of the 
paucity of poedtive enactments, soon acquired the 
power of supplying their deficiendes. To quote the 
words of Gibbon — * The art of respecting ^e name 
and eluding the efficacy of the laws was improved by 
successive praetors; and where the end was salutary 
the means were frequently absurd. The secret or 
probable wish of the dead was suffered to prevail 
over the order of succession and the forms of testa- 
ments, and the claimant who was excluded from the 
chara(^r of heir accepted with equal pleasure, from 
an indulgent praetor, the possession of the goods of 
his late kinsman or benefactor. In the redress of 
private wrongs compensations and fines were substi- 
tuted for the obsolete rigour of the twelve tables, 
time and space were annihilated by fanciful suppod- 
tions, and the plea of youth, or fraud, or violence 
annulled the obhgation or excused the performance 
of an inconvenient contract. A jurisdiction thus 
vague and arbitrary was exposed to the most dan- 
gerous abuse. But the errors or vices of each pnetor 
expired with his annual office; and such maxims 
alone as had been approved by reason and practice 
were copied by succeeding judges.’ The prsetors 
made an annual declaration at the commencement 
of their term of office of the principles according to 
which they intended to administer justice (edictum 
pTcetw'it), This was publicly exposed on a table 
(alburn)^ and uniformity was maintained in the series 
of prsetorian edicts by the legal spirit of the nation. 
Under the Emperor Hadrian a new publication of 
the prsetorian edicts, unalterable from that time 
(edictum ptrptiuwm)^ took place, respecting the real 
extent of which scholars do not agree. The whole 
body of rules and remedies established by the preetoi% 
whose jurisdiction resembled in some respects that 
of the courts of equity of England, was called yu# 
honorarium^ and was opposed to the strict formal 
law {jus civiU). (See the next paragraph of this 
article.) — III. The Boman law, in the shape which 
it assum^ after the whole was digested in the sixth 
century A.D., under the Emperor Justinian, was fully 
and formally admitted as binding in only a sniafl 
part of Italy; but both here and in other ancient 
portions of the empire it retained g^reat influence, 
even after the Teutonic tribes had established new 
governments in the territories which had been under 
the dominion of Borne. In the south of France the 
collection of imperial decrees and decisions which 
Theodosius II. (a.d. 438) had prepared remained valid 
also under the Goths. After the eleventh century 
Upper Italy, particularly the school of Bologna, be- 
came the point where the body of the Boman law, put 
together by the Emperor Justinian, was farmed by 
degrees into a system applicable to the wants of aU 
nations. This system was introduced into almost all 
the countries of Europe, because the want of a well- 
digested body of law was seriously felt. After this 
model the ecclesiastical and Papal decrees were 
arranged, and to a considerable ^gree the native 
laws of the new Teutonic states. Fi^ all these the 
Boman law was distinguished under the name of 
civU law. In this sense, therefore, ctvU law meane 
ancient Roman law; it is oontradistingaished from 
canon law (which see) and feudal law^ though the 
feudal codes of the Lombok have been received 
into the corpus juris civilis. (Bespeoting the p r e o en t 
form of the collections of Boman law see the article 
of CoBPUB JuBiB.)— >IT. As the Boman oode exerted 
the greatest influeince on the private law of modm 
Europe, the expression ciml law is also used to 
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•mbraoe all the roles relating to the priyate rights 
of dtisens. Under the torn cML Ut/w^ therefore, on 
the oontinent of Europe, is to be understood not only 
the Boman law, but also the modem private law of 
the various countries; for example, in Grennany, Iku 
gemeine Deutsche Privatrechtj in France the Code 
cwU dee Frant^ais or Code NapoUon, In this sense 
it is chiefly opposed to criminal law, particularly in 
reference to the administration of justice, which is to 
to be divided into civil justice and criminal justice. 
Having made these few remarks on the name and 
character of the civil law, we shaU now proceed to 
a more particular account of its history. 

The history of the Homan law, embracing its 
gradual development, its final completion under the 
Uter emperors, particularly under Justinian, and 
the great influence which it has exerted even down 
to the present period in Europe, is a most interesting 
and important subject. Borne may be said to have 
thrice conquered the world — namely, by its arms, by 
its laws, and by the decrees promulgated from the 
Papal chair. The dominion of its laws has been the 
best founded and the most extensive. The Boman 
laws may be formally abolished, but their influence 
can never cease. Their effect is as permanent as 
that of Grecian art. At the same time it is not to 
be denied that the introduction of the civil law has 
in the case of several nations obstructed the develop- 
ment of their own peculiar systems of law, and in 
this respect produced evil consequences; but such is 
the nature of great agents which are beyond the 
control of human power. An acquaintance with 
a more perfect language, a more beautiful style of 
art, though we can hardly say with a purer religion, 
has likewise prevented the growth or completion of 
many institutions and modes of action which might 
have borne noble fruits. In considering the history 
of the civil law, as, in fact, of any system of law 
which has sprung from the wants of the people among 
whom it grew up, we must take into view the public 
law and political history of the state, and the growth 
of its civfiization. The commencement of the history 
of Borne offers little that is original. Its institutions 
were such as existed in all the neighbouring states. 
Greek views predominated throughout. The royal 
authority fell in Borne, as it had fallen in all the 
Greek governments, and the division of the nation 
into a hereditary body of nobles, and a comparatively 
powerless conmnmity of citizens, gave rise to numerous 
and lasting struggles. If manly firmness (virtus) con- 
stituted the beau ideal of a genuine Boman, the same 
Quality was the basis of the Boman laws. These laws 
aid not consider the individual principally in his con- 
nection with others, like the ancient German laws, 
which give a value to the individual chiefly as a mem- 
ber of a family or a community, but at an early 
period treated every one as an independent member of 
society, the head of a family, free from the restraints 
of relationship, or membership of corporations. Insti- 
tutions like those of the Germans, recognizing a pro- 
perty common to a family or a ooiporation, heredi- 
tary or entailed, a body of attendants attached to 
the lord, feudal services, unequal right of inheritance 
among children, &c., are not to be found in the civil 
law. The relation Iwtween patricians and plebeians, 
between patrons and clients, was very different from 
the feudm connection. The expulsion of the kings 
was at first of advantage only to the higher classes 
of dtizens (B.a 509), but only Mteen years afterwards 
(b.Oi 494) these were oblig^ to grant to the other 
dtizens the odlege of the tribunes and the right of 
holding ddiberative assemblies, which opened the 
way lor the great compact of the twelve tables, 
drawn up by patridan decemvirs (b.o. 451-50), which 
the indents oonddered as establldiing equi^ty of 
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rights, though H was not till some years afterwards 
that the patricians and plebeians were allowed to 
conclude valid marriages with each other {lex Canuleia, 
B.O. 445); and not till a much later period were 
plebeians capable of being elected consuls (b.o. S66). 
An important point of that fundamental law or 
charter, if we may give it a modem name, was the 
establishment of such an order of legal procedure 
that the poorer class of citizens, and particularly 
those living without the city, should not, as had been 
too often the case, suffer from their causes being 
hurried through the courts. Another important 
point was the settlement of the legal independence 
of the individual. Eighty years after the plebeians 
had been made capable of being elected to the 
consulship the senate was obliged to acknowledge 
the validity of the people’s decrees {plehis-eeita) by 
the lex Ilortensia (B.O. 2S7); and from the first 
appointment of a prcetor urhanus (B.o. 866) it was 
customary, as we have already said, for this officer 
to give public notice annually, at the beginning of 
his term of office, of the principles according to which 
he intended to decide the cases that should fall within 
its jurisdiction. These edicts of the preetors, in 
which the same rules, with few exceptions, were 
uniformly adopted, were a better means of keeping 
the system of laws in a constant state of development 
than special decrees would have been. By this 
means there grew up, besides the positive law {jus 
civile, in the stricter sense of the word), a whole bi^y 
of acknowledged principles, a common law {jus hono-- 
rarium), which supplied the chasms of the positive 
ordinances, mitigated their severity, or paved the 
way for the necessary reforms. Though the ancients, 
for example, Cicero, mention the great accumulation 
of these positive laws, yet their number, at least as 
far as respected private rights, appears very small 
compared with the laws of modem times. It was 
only as it regarded the regulation of public relations 
that there existed in the time of the republic such 
a mass of laws that Ceesar thought it a meritorious 
work to bring them into a system. But it ought not 
to be forgotten that the necessity which existed at 
that time of impressing the whole Ixriy of decisions 
on the memory of the lawyer made the mass become 
troublesome much sooner than it would If there 
had been collections of laws, abridgments, digests, 
registers, &c. For the purpose of m^ng legislative 
enactments there existed in the republic two con- 
current authorities — the meeting ^ of the ^ citizens 
{plebs, under the tribunes, in comitiis tribvtis, whose 
resolutions are calledple&M-scito), and the senate (whose 
decrees are called senatus consuUa), In the beginning 
the provinces of the two were so separated, that each 
one passed decrees only upon its own affairs and re- 
lations ; but very soon it became necessary to ac- 
knowledge mutually a common authority ^ex ffor~ 
tensia). However, as long as Borne remained a 
republic, the interference of the senate in the enact- 
ment of laws was comparatively rare. After the 
great internal convulsions had broken out, the con- 
querors endeavoured to establish their authority 
more firmly, and to gain the favour of the people by 
making important reforms in the laws, particularly 
those which concerned the pimishment of crimes and 
political offences, the regulation of legal processes, 
and some abuses in the public administration. T^ 
was done by Sylla {leges Cornelia, B.O. 67), by Julius 
Cassar, but much more by Augustus, in whom, from 
B.O. 32, the power of all the branches of government 
I and the direction of the senate and of the meetings 
of dtizens were united {leges Jvlue, passed chiefly 
under the authority of Jt^us Caesar and Augustus). 
To the laws, stripy so called, previously customary 
(the leges, approved by the dtizens), and the decaress 
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of the lenate, now were added the fpeciel ordlnanoee 
(cofutitution€9) of the emperore, bMidet which the 
pretore in E^e and in the provinces still retained 
the right of contributing by their edicts to the de> 
velopment of the legal system. As soon, however, 
as the monarchical government became settled, the 
forms of the republic gradually disappeared. In the 
reign of Tiberius (a.d. 14-87) no legtt are to be 
found after the year A.D. 24, and, 200 years later, the 
senatus consuUa also merged entirely in the imperial 
decrees, constitutions, and rescripts. The annual 
e Ucts of the prators, till then customary, were col- 
lected under Hadrian (a.d. 131), by the jurisconsult 
Salvius Julianus, into a form which was made un- 
changeable, call^ the edictim perpetuum. It is 
worthy of remark that though, alter Augustus, the 
most absolute despotism had become established in 
all public relations, and the penal laws had been 
made mere instruments of despotism, this very time 
is the most brilliant period of the scientific develop- 
ment of the civil law. This period begins with 
Augustus, but the brightest part of it falls under the 
Antonines (from a.d. 130 until a.d. 180), and one or 
two succeeding em^rors. The great names of Gains, 
Papinian, Ulpian, Faulus, belong to this last period. 
When the politick privileges of the citizen had no 
guarantee but the good disposition of the emperors, 
which often proved a very imperfect security, the 
laws which regulated the relative rights of indivi- 
duals, and protected them from mutu^ wrong, were 
continually approaching perfection. This subject 
deserves a more thorough investigation than it has 
yet reoeived. All legal relations were expressed with 
admirable skill and consistency in distinct definitions, 
and the whole system was developed from a few prin- 
ciples, which run through the whole, and the distinct- 
ness and sim^city of which are proved by the adop- 
tion of the Homan law among so many different 
nations. The process of development was in so far 
historical, as it was always connected with an adher- 
ence to the old forms; but it was entirely philosophi- 
cal and rational, as it always strove to find out the 
real principles of rights and obligations, and to make 
the formal law dependent upon them. After the 
age of the Antonines (from a.d. 180), such a political 
confusion took place that the scientific spirit was lost. 
The judicial system was now continued only by the 
imperial constitutions, which treated but rarely of 
private law, while they entered much and often into 
the subject of public relations. The opinions of the 
ancient jurisconsults of the better period were re- 
garded almost as legal authorities, and, to remedy 
the difficulties arising from their different views, it 
was provided by Yalentinian III. (a.d. 426) that the 
majority of opinions should decide. The number of 
the oonstitutions became such that collections of them 
were made, first by private persons (Codex Gregori- 
anus et Hennogenianus, about a.d. 365), then an 
official one by r&eodosius II. (Codex The^osianus, 
A.D. 488), in sixteen books, of which the last eleven 
have be^ preserved entire; of the first five, however, 
only fragments are extant. There was also an abridg- 
ment of this code, made in 506 for the use of the Visi- 
goths (the Breviarium Alaricianum). Far the greater 
part of these decrees relates to the public law. Injuri- 
ous consequences necessarily resulted from the cessa- 
tion in the devriomnent of the Homan law after the 
time of the Antonmes. It may be seen, from the ex- 
pressions of Justinian, into what Bubtleties, what ver- 
bid and formal niceties, the lawyers had fallen in his 
time— a state of things in some respects not unlike the 
present state of law in England, from similar reasons, 
taie public administration, at least as far as regarded 
Its external form, had been reduced into tolerable 
order since the time of Diocletian and Constantine. 


Theodosius IL (408-450) had conceived the Idea of 
arranging the immense mass of rules and authoritieo 
relating to the private law, but the difficultias on ex- 
amination were considered too great, and no sove- 
reign till Justinian (527-565) had ^e courage to 
meet them. He fiirst ordered the imperial constitu- 
tions, which still remained in force, to be put into 
a new collection (Codex Justinianus, commenced in 
527), and decided, in and after the year 530, fifty 
legal questions which had been till then left doubt- 
ful. At the same time, a systematic abridgment of 
the writings of the jurisconsults was made by seven- 
teen commissioners, embracing fifty books of digutt 
or pandectSf and an introduction to the study of juris- 
prudence was prepared (institutiones): both works 
were published December 80, 533, and invested with 
legal authority. In the following year a new collec- 
tion of imperial decrees (Codex Repitatse Praelec- 
tionis), in twelve books, was published, and from that 
time another series of single decrees (thirteen edicts 
and 159 novellas con8t{tution€8)y by which the Homan 
law may be considered as completed, because it was 
deprived of its capacity of further development, and 
left to mankind as a rich but lifeless treasure. The 
opinions respecting this work of Justinian are very 
various. If we consider merely the practical utility 
of his labours, as regards his age and people, it will 
not be denied that he conferred a great benefit on his 
subjects, and the changes themselves, which were 
made in the existing regulations, proceeded mostly 
from a sound view of the higher objects of the law. 
The abolition of antiquated and useless forms, the 
simplification of legal relations and legal processes, 
murt be acknowledged to have been the principal ob- 
jects of the changes made ; and these (Ganges were 
executed with judgment. If there are decrees of 
little value among them, these imperfections are not 
greater than we find in all ancient and modem codes. 
Our limits will not allow us to mention here the 
different editions, abridgments, and translations of 
the work prepared for the Greek provinces (the 
Western provinces were soon lost for ever). One 
Greek edition of a much later date was ordered by 
L. Basilius Macedo (867-886), and executed under 
his successor, Leo the Philosopher (886-912). This 
was called Libri Basilicorum, or the Basilica (which 
see). The downfal of the Homan Empire did not 
destroy the Homan law, but in some respects has 
enlarg^ its dominion. It was in force before the 
modem governments were established throi^hout 
the Homan Empire in Europe, and when the Goths, 
Franks, Lombturis, Buigundians, and other Teu- 
tonic tribes erected new enmires, not only a large 
part of the public law of Home was incorporate 
into the new constitutions, but the private law 
also continued to be acknowledged as valid among 
the old inhabitants. The new rulers took care 
that, besides their different ordinances for the weal 
of the Germanic tribes, abridgments and modi- 
fications of the Homan law sho^d be made, some- 
times, it is true, rude and barbarous enough. Among 
these were the Breviarium Alaridanum of the Visi- 
goths, 506 ; tbe Lex Homana of the Burgundians, or 
Fapiani HUqx>nsa, between 517 and 584. For the 
Limbards a rifacimento of the Homan law was 
prepared in the eighth and ninth centuries, and thus 
in me south of F^oe and Italv this law continued 
in authority uninterruptedly, as Ur as it was adapted 
to the new state of things. But this authority, of 
course, diminished in proportion as new fonns of fa- 
mily rations and social connections and new spedes 
and tenures of proper^ sprang up, particularlv under 
the feudal system, and in pr^x^on as the mtemal 
disturbances in the differmit states unsettled the idea 
of law in gen««L But this idea was awakened 
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Again after the states had gained a degree of stabi- 
lity. People began to perodve that there was a 
nobler and firmer basis of right than mere Mwer ; 
national union gained oonsistenoy and true vidue by 
means of commerce and industry; the lower classes 
demanded the extension of their privileges; the in- 
creasing activity produced more solid distinctions 
than those of birth; the insufficiency of the old laws 
began to be felt, and the blessings of a scientific cultiva- 
tion began to diffused, borrowed, in a considerable 
degree, from the Arabians in Spain. In this state 
of thi^ men rose, in Upper Italy, in the eleventh 
century, who freed the law books of Justinian from 
the obscurity in which they had been buried till then, 
and by these means gave a new impulse to the 
sdenoe of law. Imerius, towards the end of the 
eleventh and in the twelfth century, is mentioned as 
the first of them. All the nations on the European 
continent seized eagerly upon the treasure offered to 
them, after the m^el of which were now digested 
the Papal decrees, the feudal law, and at a later 
period the Germanic laws. Thousands of scholars, 
from all parts of Europe, went to Bologna and other 
cities of Italy to study law there. It was generally 
supposed at first that the Homan law was applicable 
to the whole of Christendom ; but it was soon found 
out that there existed whole systems of laws and 
legal relations with which the rules of the civil law 
would not harmonize; and the peculiarities in the 
organization of the tribunals of different countries 
were long an obstacle to the formal adoption of the 
civil law. This adoption, therefore, did not take 
place in the various countries at the same time, nor 
to the same extent. In Italy and the south of 
France it was introduced first and most completely; 
at a later period, and to a less degree, in the north 
of France (in the payt de droit coutumier), where it 
has never, in fact, been acknowledged as binding, 
but only as an authority in regard to ^ueral prin- 
ciples of natural law (raison ^critc), and still retains 
tl^ degree of influence, notwithstanding the estab- 
lishment of the Code ciml. In England it never has 
been received in the ordinary civil courts (it is, to 
some extent, in Scotland), but the spiritual courts 
have always been guided by it. It is, therefore, in 
force in such cases as fall under the jurisdiction of 
these courts, for example, such as relate to last wills. 
It is also in force in the admiralty courts, but in 
both with many modifications. In Germany the idea 
that the emperors were the successors of the Homan 
sovereigns contributed much to obtain legal autho- 
rity for the Homan law in that country ; and this 
has been confirmed by several laws of the empire and 
of the different states composing it. But the native 
laws have everywhere prior authority, and the Ho- 
man law can only be applied in cases where these 
make no provision; but all those of its rules which 
relate to institutions confined to Home have no force. 
It is not allowed, moreover, to be applied to cases 
growing out of modem institutions, su^ as fiefs, pri- 
mogeniture, bills of exchange, nor in questions be- 
longing to the public law. Many cases, therefore, 
can happen in which there may be much doubt whe- 
ther the Homan law is applicable or not. Prussia 
and Austria have codes ; but in other German states, 
as in Saxony, there is a great confusion between 
the Roman and the native law. We have already 
observed that the effects of the Homan law never 
would cease, and its influence is perceivable in all 
the modem codes. We would not be understood as 
intimating an opinion t^ the Homan law supersedes 
the necessity of forming new codes. These are de- 
sirahle in many nations on many accounts, and 
amooff othsna because the Justinian code it^ is 
not wtthoat cboeoritiei^ and the language In which 


it is written renders it inaccessible to the bulk of 
the people of every modem state. Whether the 
prindplee of the Justinian code agree or not with 
those of the En g li s h law, it must be of great advan- 
tage to the common lawyer to study a digest which 
oontmns the recorded wi^om of many centuries, and 
furnishes abundantly both examples and warnings. 
See Amos*s History and Principles of the Civil 
Law ; Ortolan's History of Homan Law ; Savigny’s 
Roman Law in the Middle Ages. 

CIVIL LIST formerly signified the whole ex- 
penses of the government, with the exception of 
those of the army, navy, and other military depart- 
ments. It is now limited to the expenses proper to 
the maintenance of the household of the sovereign. 
It was once a principle in England, as in other Teu- 
tonic nations, that the monarch was to pay all the 
expenses of government, even including tliose of the 
army, from &ie possessions of the crown, the domains 
(in German PUrttengiUer), and that the subjects were 
not obli^d to contribute anything more than they 
voluntai^y engaged to. From this principle, which 
is proved by the history of the origin of the domains, 
it appears that the crown lands in general cannot be 
considered the private property of the ruling family. 
On the contrary, they are, in general, the property of 
the state, and have been given to the pnnce to de- 
fray the expenses of government. The crown lands 
of the Saxon kings were very considerable. Aiter 
the Norman conquest they were much increased by 
confiscation, but were soon diminished by grants. 
Under Henry Y III. they were again much increased 
by the secularization of the convents, but the greater 
part of the possessions of the religious orders was 
squandered by this prince. William III. thought it 
necessary to strengthen his government by liberally 
rewarding his most faithfiu adherents, for which 
reason he made grants of the crown lands with 
such profusion that, under the government of his 
successor (in 1702) a law was passed prohibiting 
the alienation of the royal domains. There exist 
few crown lands at present, and the income from 
them goes into the public treasury. Until the 
Hestoration the whole expenses of the government 
continued to be defrayed out of the royal revenue. 
The first Parliament of Charles II. fixed on £1,200,000 
as the ordinary revenue of the crown in time of 
peace. For this they provided by taxation, which 
ultimately produced more than the amount of the 
grant. The same taxes were continued during the 
reign of James, and produced on average £1,500,000, 
besides which he received extraordinary grants. At 
the commencement of the reign of WilBam the Com- 
mons made still further restriction on the royal con- 
trol of the revenue. They voted £1,200,000 as the 
revenue of the crown in time of peace, one-half of 
which was appropriated to the maintenance of the 
king’s government and the royal family, the other to 
pulmc and contingent expenditure. The outbreak of 
war prevented this arrangement from being exactly 
carried out, but the Condons maintained the prin- 
ciple of separating the regular and domestic expenses 
of the ki^ from the public expenditure, and estab- 
lishing a systematic and periodical control over the 
latter. The amount actually voted to the king for 
life in 1697 was £700,000, and the same vote was 
made at the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Anne and Goorge I. By the beginning of the re^ of 
George II. the revenue appropriated to the civil list 
was Knmd to have product £830,000, and this sum 
was voted on the accession of G^rge IL Besides 
the regular vote, grants had been nequently ma^Ie 
to de^y debts incurred in the expenditure of the 
sovereign. Queen Anne, indeed, devoted £100,000 
ol the dvil lirt as a oontributUm to the war expsodi- 
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tore, bnt in the reign of Gteorge I. the regular reve- 
nue wae often exceeded. On the aooession of Oeorge 
IIL the civil list wae fixed at £800,000, but instep 
of being paid out of appropriated revenues in which 
the crown lands were incfiuded, these were surren- 
dered, and it was charged on the ordinary taxation. 
Lam extra grants had to be made during this reig^ 
At tile commencement of the reign of Victoria a civil 
list of £885,000 per annum was settled on her ma- 

i 'esty for life for the support of her majesty's house- 
lold, and the maintenance of the dignity of the 
crown, £60,000 being allotted to the privy purse. 
In 1901 the civil list of King Edward VII. was 
raised to £470,000, £110,000 of this being for the 
privy purse. Many Continental states have a fixed 
civil list; that of Russia is £1,410,000; of Turkey, 
£92 0,000 ; of Austriaj£730,000; of Prussia, £900,000. 

01 V IL SERVICE. The civil service includes all 
offices under government, except those directly con- 
nected with the army and navy. In Great Britain 
it comprises various departments, such as the Home 
Office, the Foreign Office, the War Office, Admiralty, 
Post-office, Customs, Excise, &c. Formerly, appoint- 
ments to the civil service in Great Britain were in 
the gift of the executive government, and were ob- 
tain^ by influence, while the bestowal of them was 
used as a means of gaining parliamentary support 
on behalf of the government. Those appointed 
were not called upon to show whether they were 
competent or not, unless certain heads of depart- 
ments chose to require proof of this. By an order 
in council of 21st May, 1855, examinations were 
instituted to test the efficiency of all candidates for 
subordinate posts; but for some time candidates 
required to be specially nominated for those posts. 
As more than one might be nominated for a post, 
competition was gradually introduced, and in 1870, 
by a further order in council, it was directed that 
appointments in the civil service should (with certain 
exceptions) be filled by open competition, as was al- 
ready the case with appointments in the Indian civil 
service. The examining commissioners are required 
to ascertain — 1. That the candidate is within the 
limits of age prescribed in the department to which 
he desires to be admitted; 2. That he is free from 
any physical defect or disease which would be likely 
to interfere with the proper discharge of his duties; 
8. That his character is such as to qualify him for 
public employment; 4. That he possesses the requi- 
site knowledge and ability for the proper discharge 
of his official duties. The appointments to what are 
known as clerkships in the civil service are divided 
into two classes or divisions, the limits of age for the 
higher being 22 to 24, and for the lower 17 to 20. 
The sidary of clerks in the lower division regularly 
begins at £70 and may rise to £250, with £100 addi- 
tional for proved efficiency. In the higher division, 
while the examinations are more severe, the salaries 
are much better, the commencing salary ranging 
from £100 to £250 and the maximum attainable 
bdng as high as £1000. The tv o divisions are kept 
quite distinct and it is rare for a person to be pro- 
moted from the lower to the higher. For a number 
of appointments open to competition special qualifi- 
oations, scientific or technicid, are necessary, while 
there is also a special limit of age. Aperson may be ap- 
pointed without preliminary examination in the event 
of any appointment requiring a person of mature age 
possessed of special qualifications. A large number 
of subordinate appointments in the postal and tele- 
mph service, the exci^ &o., are on a different 
footing from the derkships just mentioned, and are 
not so paid. Women are now largely empl^ed 
as telegraphists, clerks, letter -sorters, &c. Boy 
clerks are also employed. The Indian civil service, 


for which examinations are held in Britain, b a 
branch by itself. By applying to the Secretair to the 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, full infor- 
mation may be obtained regarding appointments in 
the civil service, the subjects of examination, the 
limits of age, the fees payable by competitors, &o. 

By the act 22 Viet. cap. xx vi. superannuation idlow- 
ances to the civil servants of the crown are regulated. 
It provides that all persons who shall serve in an 
established capacity in the permanent civil service of 
the state, whether their remuneration be computed 
by day-pay, weekly wages, or annual salary, who are 
not specify excepted or otherwise provided for by 
act of Parliament, shall receive superannuation allow- 
ances on the following scale: for ten and under eleven 
years' service, ten-sixtieths of the annual salary and 
emoluments of their office, with an additional sixtieth 
for each years’ additional service until the completion 
of forty years, when no further addition to the retir- 
ing allowance is to be made. The servants occasion- 
ally engaged in the state departments called * writers', 
are treated as supernumeraries, and are not con- 
sidered as being on the permanent staff of the civil 
service. In the Civil Service Estimates of Britain 
are included all the expenditure not incurred by the 
support of the army and navy, such as that required 
for education, law and justice, public works, &a, 
besides the salaries of those in the various public de- 
partments. The total expenditure is usually about 
£18,000,000 annually. — In the United States civil 
service the system still obtains by which the party in 
power confers the various appointments on such of 
its members as have most influence or have done it 
most service, there being thus a great change of 
officials with each change of president. Some at- 
tempts to establish a better system have recently 
been made, but with little success. 

CIVITA-1)I-PENNE (ancient Pinna- Vestina), a 
town of Italy, in the province of Teramo, Naples, 
built on two hills, 29 miles E. by N. of Aquila. It 
was formerly a place of importance. The Normans, 
under Roger L, made it the capital of their kingdom. 
Pop. 5076. 

CTVITA VECOHIA {anciently Centum Cell(s)f SL 
seaport of Italy, lying in a barren and unhealthy dis- 
trict, 88 miles N.w. Rome, with which it is connected 
by a good road and a railway. The port is one 
of the best in Central Italy. Civita Vecchia has a 
fortress, begun in 1512 by Julius IL, from designs 
by Michael Angelo. It was occupied by the French 
from 1849 to 1870. Pop. 12,000. 

CLACKMANNAN, the smallest county of Scot- 
land, being only about 9 miles in length, 7 in breadth^ 
and comprising an area of about 85,160 acres or 55 
square mUes. By the recent readjustment of county 
and parish boundaries the parish of Alva, formerly 
a detached portion of Stirlingshire, was added to 
the coun ty, in creasing its area by over 5000 acres. It 
lies on the north side of the Forth, by which it is 
bounded B.w. On all the other sides it is inclosed 
by the counties of Perth, Fife, and Stirling. The 
north part of the county is occupied by the Oohil 
Hills, but the other portions are comparatively 
level, and in general are exceedingly fertile, yiela- 
ing large crops of oats, barley, wheat, and beans, 
turnips, and other green crops. The minerals are 
valuable, especially coal, which abounds. There are 
ironworks, breweries and distilleries, woollen mimu- 
faotures, tanning, glass-works, &c. The principal 
towns are Alloa (the largest), Alv% Tillicoultry, 
Dollar, and Clackmannan ; the last is nominally the 
county town; pop. (1891), 1779. It is rather poorly 
built, but has an interesting old tower and an old 
market-cross. Pop. in 1881, 25,680 ; in 1891, 28,488» 
but including Alva, 88,140; in 1901, 82,019. 
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OLACETON-ON-SE A, a rising watering-place of 
England, on the coast of Essex, 15 miles s.s. of Col- 
obeeter, with admirable facilities for sea-bathing, 
and of easy access from London both by railway 
and steamboat. It stands on cliffs over 40 feet 
high, and has a town-hall, a church (St. Panrs) in 
the early English style; a convenient pier; Ac. 
Pop. in 1891, 3584 ; in 1901, 7453. 

CLAIBAUT, Alexis Claude, a celebrated ma- 
thematician, bom at Paris in 1713, was carefully 
educated by his father, whose mathematical acquire- 
ments well fitted him for the task. In his eleventh 
year he composed a treatise on the four curves of the 
third order, which he had discovered. This work, 
followed by the admirable Kecherches sur les Gonrbes 
k double Courbure, 1731, procured him a seat in the 
Academy when only in his eighteenth year. He ac- 
companied Maupertuis to Lapland, to assist in mea- 
suring an arc of the meridian, and obtained the ma- 
terials of which he afterwards made such excellent 
use in his work Figure de la Terre. In 1740, while 
many clung to the hypothetical vortices of Des- 
cartes, he came forward and maintained the honour 
of the Academy by boldly rejecting them. In 1752 
he published his Th^orie de la Lime, and after a 
series of laborious calculations, predicted the reap- 
pearance of Halley’s comet in April, 1759, but be- 
came involved in a long and keen discussion with 
D'Alembert, occasioned by the publication of a work 
by the latter entitled 7'h<k)rie des Mouvemens des 
Comhtes. He died in 1765. His jU^mens de Gdo- 
m4trie, and his ]feldmens d’Alg^bre, which he com- 
posed for his pupil the Manjuise du Ch&telet, are 
still r^arded as models of perspicuity and elegance. 
Clairaut, though one of a family of twenty-one chil- 
dren, was survived only by a sister, on whom, in con- 
sideration of his merit, a pension was bestowed after 
his death. A brother, who died at the age of twelve, 
was, like himself, and in the same department, a strik- 
ing instance of precocious intellect, having in his ninth 
year published a treatise entitled Diverses Quadra- 
tures Circulaires Elliptiques (Taris, 1731). 

CLAIKYAUX, a hamlet, France, def)artment of 
Aube, 33 miles b.e. of Troyes, celebrated for its 
abbey, which was founded in 1114 or 1115, by St. 
Bernard, but suppressed at the revolution. It was 
one of the most magnificent monastic establishments 
in the kingdom, and consisted of numerous splendid 
edifices inclosed by a wall considerably above a mile 
in circuit. The existing buildings have been convert- 
ed into an immense house of correction. 

CLAIRVOYANCE. See Maonktism (Animal). 

CLAMECY, a town of France, department Nihvre, 
38 miles n.n.e. Nevers, left bank Yonne, at the 
numth of the Beuvron. It was formerly surrounded 
by enormous walls, and defended by a castle, which 
commanded the town and environs. One of its sub- 
urbs, situate on the opposite side of the Yonne, was 
the seat of a bishopric in partibiUy known as the bi- 
shopric of Bethlehem, founded in 1180 for the bishop 
of mat place, who had been expelled by the Saracens. 
Wood-i^ts for the supply of Paris wi& fire-wood are 
made up here, and fioated down the Yonne and Seine. 
The parish dhurch, founded in 1497, is remarkable 
for its tower and fur some fine sculptures. Clamecy 
carries on several industries, the chief being that of 
tanning. Pop. (1896), 479^ 

CLAN (Gaelic, a tribe or family), among the 
Highlanders of Scotland, consisted of the common 
descendants of the same progenitor, under the patri- 
archal control of a chief, who represented the com- 
mon ancestor. The name of the clan was frequently 
formed of that of the original progenitor with the 
prefix mae (son): thus the MaoDonalds were the sons 
of Donald, and every individoal of this name was con- 


sidered a descendant of the founder of the olaa, and 
a brother of every one of its members. The chiiff ex- 
ercised his authority by right of primogeniture, as 
the father of his (dan: the (dansmen revmvd and 
served the (diief with the blind devotion of (diildren. 
The appellation of the chiefs had generally a refer- 
ence to the history of their ancestors, and denoted 
little more than that they were the descendants of 
the first father of the clan; thus the chief of the 
MacDonalds was Mac AllUttr More (the son of the 
great Allister). They were distinguished from the 
rest of the clan by a feather in their bonnets. Each 
(dan was divided into two orders, the tenavU or tm'k 9 » 
men, the near relations of the chief, to whom portion! 
of land were assigned, during pleasure or on short 
leases, and whose (lescendants were generally merged 
in the second class, or comnumers, by the resumption 
of the land. The tacksman usually had a sub- 
division of the clan under him, of which he wee 
chieftain, subject, however, to the general head of the 
sept. The jurisdiction of the chiefs was not very 
accurately defined, but, as is generally the case in 
such a state of society, it was necessary to consult, 
in some measure, the opinions of the most influential 
clansmen, and the general wishes of the whole Inxiy, 
The term clan was sometimes employed, though not 
with strict accuracy, to designate the associations of 
border freebooters. Both the Highlanders and the 
Borderers were very troublesome to the government 
of Scotland and the |>eaceable inhabitants of the low- 
lands. Hence they came often to be classed together 
in acts of Parliament and proclamations, and the 
common designation of the one might thus for con- 
venience be transferred to the other. It was the 
policy of the government in Scotland to oblige the 
(dans to find a representative of rank to become se- 
curity at court for their good behaviour; the olane 
who could not ))rucure a suitable representative, or 
who were unwilling to do so, were called broken 
clans, and existed in a sort of outlawry. The meet 
notable instance of a proscribed and persecuted clan 
was that of the clan MacGregor, one of the moet 
ancient clans of Scotland, who, continuing to hold 
their lands by the coir a glaive, or right of the sword, 
were denounced to the government by {)owerful 
neighbours who coveted their possessioDB, and con- 
tinued during a long and bloody struggle to live in a 
state of outlawry. (See the introduction to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Rob Roy.) The rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 induced the English government to break up 
the connection which sulwisted between the chiefii 
and the clansmen. I'he hereditary jurisdiction of the 
chiefs was therefore abolished, the i>eople disarmed, 
and even compelled to relinquish their national dress. 
See Highlands of Scotland. 

CLAPHAM. See London. 

CLAPPEKTON, Hugh, the African traveller, 
was bom in Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1788. After 
some elementaiy injBtruction in practical mathema- 
tics, be was bound apprentice, at the age of thirteen, 
to tlie owner of a vessel trading ]>etween Liverpool 
and North America, in which he made several 
voyages. He was then impressed into the king’s 
service, was soon after made a midshipman, served 
on the American lakes in the year 1815, and in 1816 
received the commission of lieutenant. Having re- 
tired to SooUand he became acquainted with Dr. 
Oudney, who was about to embark for Africa, and 
request^ permission to accompany him. Ijieutenant 
(afterwards Colonel) Denham having volunteered his 
services, and it being intended that researches should 
be made to the east and west from Bomu, where Oud- 
ney wae to reeide as British consul, his name wae 
added to the expedition by Lord Ba^urst. In the 
Hecent Discoveriee in Africa, made in 1823 and 1824 
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1^ Major Denham, Captain Olapperton, and Dr. 
Oudney (London, 1826), we have aooounti of an ex> 
onrsion from Mourzouk to Ghraat, a town of the Tu- 
erim by Dr. Oudney; of a journey acroBB the desert 
to ^rnu, of various expeditions to the southward 
and eastward, by Major Denham; and of an excur- 
sion through Soudan to the capital of the Fellatahs, 
by Captain Olapperton. Dr. Oudney died on the 
journey, and Clap^rton returned to England with 
Denham in 1825. The geographical information col- 
lected was valuable, although it left undecided the 
disputed question of the course and termination of 
the Niger. On his return to England Olapperton re- 
ceived the rank of captain, and with a view if pos- 
sible to solve this question, immediately engaged in a 
second expedition, to start from the Bight of Benin. 
Leaving Badagry, Dec. 7, 1825, he pursued a north- 
easterly direction, with the intention of reaching Soc- 
catoo and Bomu. Two of his companions, Captain 
Pearce and Dr. Morrison, perished a short time after 
leaving the coast, and Olapperton pursued his way, ac- 
companied by his faithful servant Lander. At Katun- 
ga he was within 80 miles of the Quorra or Niger, 
but was not permitted to visit it. Continuing his jour- 
ney north, he reached Kano, and then proceeded west- 
ward to Soccatoo, the residence of the Sultan Bello. 
Bello refused to allow him to proceed to Bornu, and 
detained him a long time in his capital. This con- 
duct appears to have arisen from the war then exist- 
ing between Bello and the Sheik of Bomu, and to the 
intrigues of the Pasha of Tripoli, who had insinuated 
that the British meditated the conquest of Africa, as 
they had already conquered India. This disappoint- 
ment preyed upon Clapperton’s mind, and he died, 
April 18, 1827, at Ohungary, a village 4 miles from 
S(^catoo, of dysentery. Olapperton was the first 
European who traversed the whole of Central Africa 
from the Bight of Benin to the Mediterranean. 
(Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, &c., London, 1829. Becords of Olapperton’s 
Last Expedition to Africa, by Bichard Lander, Lon- 
don, 1830.) 

CLAQUEUBS, the name given in Paris to a 
company of persons paid for applauding theatrical 
performances, more especially on the production of 
any new piece. They are said to be less influential 
than formerly, but at one time they constituted a 
powerful body, whose favour it was the interest 
equally of authors and players to conciliate. They 
are divided into various classes, as iapageurs^ who 
applaud indiscriminately; rieurSf who can laugh at 
the most insipid jests; and who have always 

tears and moans at command for whatever is intended 
to be pathetic. The claqueurs are sometimes called 
ehevaZier8-du-lu8tret from mustering in greatest force 
near the centre of the pit, below the chandelier. 
They are also spoken of collectively as the claque, 

CLARE, a maritime county of Ireland, province 
of Munster (capital, Ennis); boundaries, N. and b., 
Galway Bay and county; E. and S., the Shannon, 
separating it from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry ; 
w., the Atlantic. The total area of the county is 
827,994 acres, of which about one-sixth is under 
tilla^, about 460,000 acres are in pasture, 150,000 
are bog, mountain, and waste, some 7000 are in 
plantations, and about 68,000 are water. The chief 
crops are oats and potatoes. The surface is irregular, 
rising in many places into mountains of consider- 
able elevation, particularly in the B., w., and N.w. 
districts. The grazing lands are excellent. The 
chief minerals are limestone, lead, and slate, but they 
are little worked, and the produce of the county is 
almost* wholly agricultural. Lakes are numerous, but 
generally of smdl size, and the county is deficient in 
wood. The condition of the smaller cottiers is ex- 


tremely bad, being in no respect better than in other 
parts of Ireland. The salmon fishery is extensively 
carried on in Qonderalaw Bay, in the rivers Shannon 
and Fergus, and at Dunbeg. There are immense 
oyster-b^ near Bally vaughan and along the shores 
of Burren. The county returned three members to 
Parliament previous to 1885, when it lost one of 
them. Pop. in 1881, 141,457; in 1901, 112,129. 

CLARE COLLEGE, Cambridge, a college 
founded in 1326 by Elizabeth, sister of the Earl of 
Clare, and consisting of a master, 8 senior, and 7 
junior fellows, besides scholars and students. The 
15 fellowships are open to B.A.’s or persons of a 
higher degree, without restriction as to marriage. 
A fellowship becomes vacant in five years and eleven 
months from the time of election, unless the holder 
occupies at the same time the post of professor, pub- 
lic orator, &c., in the university, or the post of tutor, 
dean, bursar, or lecturer in the college. The master 
and fellows elect to the vacant fellowships, and the 
master is elected by the fellows. The foundation 
scholarships are eight of not less than £60, eight of 
not less than £40, eight of £20, four of £50 per an- 
num each; three of about £60 per an., tenable for 
three years, with preference to clergymen*s sons; 
with several minor scholarships, &c. 

CLARENCE, George, Duke of, chiefly cele- 
brated for his tragical end, and for the use made of 
his name and history by Shakspeare, was the son of 
Richard, duke of York, and brother of Edward IV., 
king of England. On his brother’s accession to the 
crown in 1461 he was, as the reward of his assist- 
ance, created Duke of Clarence, and in 1462, Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. When the Earl of Warwick 
became disaffected and deserted the cause of Edward, 
Clarence entered into alliance with him, married his 
daughter in 1469, retired with him to France, and 
afterwards landed with him at Dartmouth on 18th 
September, 1470, and in a parliament held at West- 
minster by the Lancastrians had the crown settled 
on him, failing the issue of Henry VI. From a 
story told by Commines, it would appear likely, how- 
ever that Clarence had already meditated a double 
treachery before leaving France, and at Coventry, on 
SOth March, 1471, he left the party he had espoused 
on the field of an imminent battle, and joined his 
brother Edward. Clarence was afterwards involved 
in a quarrel with his brother Richard, who had mar- 
ried Warwick’s younger daughter, about the inherit- 
ance of their father-in-law, which ended in their 
stripping Warwick’s widow, who had brought the 
bulk of the property into the family, of all she pos- 
sessed, and leaving her in destitution. Clarence’s 
wife having died in 1476, he offered himself, on the 
death of Charles the Bold, to Maiy, heiress of the 
estates of Burgundy, but the king opposed his suit, 
which hardly needed his opposition to cause it to mis- 
carry. Some of his servants were about the same 
time hurriedly put to death on an accusation of 
magic. Clarence, who had for some time engaged 
in a rash opposition to the court, now appeared in the 
council to complain of the injustice of their sentence. 
For this, which was called an interference with jus- 
tice, he was committed to the Tower. A Parliament 
was summoned, which condemned him to death; and 
on the 18th February, 1478, he was found dead in the 
Tower. Of the manner of his death, or by whom it 
was perpetrated, nothing is known. Suspicion fell 
on his brother Richard, duke of Gloucester, on ac- 
count of their old enmity. 

CLARENDON, CoNSTirunoNB of, a code of laws 
adopted in the tenth year of Henry II. (1164X at a 
council of prelates and barons held at the villas of 
Clarendon, in Wiltshire, in January of the al^ve 
year. These laws, which were finally digested into 
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sixteen artiolM, wen brought forward the king 
•0 'the eadent ouitoma of the realm,' and were en* 
acted aa each by the coundL They ooneiited, how- 
ever, partly at least, of reforms introduced by the 
king himself. Ten oi the articles were condemned, 
end six allowed by Pope Alexander III. The six 
articles approved of were of comparatively slight 
importance, mostly confirming the privileges of the 
eodesiasticiJ order; among &e condemn^ articles 
the most important were the let, which provided that 
disputes between laymen and ecclesiaBtics as to ad- 
vowsons should be tried in the king’s court ; 8^ that 
ecclesiastics accused of any offence against jusdcM 
should be answerable to the dvil courts for the dvil 
offence, and to the ecdesiastical courts for the eocle- 
siasticsi offence; 4th, that ecclesiastical dignitaries 
should not go out of the kingdom without the king's 
leave; 8th, that appeals should be made from &e 
court of the archbishop to the king’s court, and should 
not go further (that is, to the pope) without the 
king's consent ; 9th, that in the event of a dispute 
between a layman and an ecclesiastic as to whether 
the dvil or ecclesiastical court should have jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases of tenure of property, the tribu- 
nal should be determined by the king's cHef justice 
upon a recognition of twelve lawful men ; 12tli, that 
pleas of debt should belong to the king’s jurisdiction. 
Notwithstanding the entreaties of the other prelates, 
and in defiance of the rage of the king, Becket, after 
a momentaiy appearance of yielding, peremptorily 
refused his signature to the articles. After the 
murder of the archbishop, the king, on his reconcilia- 
tion with the pope in 1172, was compelled to promise 
the abolition of all laws and customs hostile to the 
clergy; and at the council of Northampton in 1176 
the constitutions of Clarendon were materially modi- 
fied in favour of the ecclesiastical order. 

CLARENDON, Edwabd Hyde, Earl of, Lord 
High-chancellor of England, was the third son of 
Henry Hyde, of Dinton, in Wiltshire, where he was 
bom on the 18th of February, 1608. He was first in- 
structed by the clergyman of the parish, and entered 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1621. On the death of 
his two elder brothers, Edward, who had been intended 
for the church, was entered aa a student at the Middle 
Temple under the auspices of his uncle, Nicholas 
Hyde, who was treasurer of that body. He married, 
in 1629, the daughter of Sir George Ayliffe of Greten- 
ham, Wiltshire, to whom he was much attached, but 
she ^ed six mouths after their marriage; and in 1632 
be took as his second wife Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury. He commenced his political career 
in 1640, when he was returned to Parliament by the 
constituencies of Shaftesbury and Wootton- Basset, 
and elected to serve the latter. In this Parliament 
be aigued in favour of a grant to the king, which was 
saooettfuUy opposed by Hampden. He was returned 
to the Long Parliament (November, 1640) by the 
borough of Saltash, and laid aside his legal business 
to devote himself to his parliamentaiy duties. At 
first he acted with the more moderate of the popular 
party, but he soon found reason to change his course. 
A dr^ of democracy seems first to have led him to 
oppose bis former friends, but his speeches and votes 
soon attracted the notice of the court, into the favour 
of which he passed. He was offered the solicitor- 
generalship, which he declined, but agreed, at the 
king’s request, to consult with his regular advisers, 
Falkland and Colepepper. Hyde was an honest and 
independent supporter of the royal authority, disposed 
to make moderate oonoessions to the popular demands, 
and was in no way responsible for the rash measures 
of the kiog, which were often taken without consult- 
ing any of his advisers. Upon the breaking out of 
the drtl srar he attached himself to the king's party. 


became chancellor of the exchequer and member ol 
the privy-council; and after vainly attempting to 
bnn^ about a reconciliation between the cpnten ^i**g 
parties, he was appointed by the king to wait upon 
the Prince of Wales, who was first sent with an army 
to the west. Afterwards, on the continued ill success 
of the royal party, he retired to Jersey. Here Hyde 
remained for two years, while the prince was in 
France, and during that time began his History of 
the Rebellion. He likewise composed at Jersey the 
various writings which appeared in the king's name 
as answers to the manifestoes of the Parliament On 
^e capture of the king Hyde received orders to re- 
join the Prince of Wues, which he endeavoured to 
obey. But he was becalmed and taken prisoner by 
pirates from Ostend. In September, 1 649, he rejoined 
Charles at the Hague, who sent him to Madrid to see 
if any assistance could be obtained from the Spanish 
court On the failure of this ne^tiation he retired 
to Antwerp, but soon resumed £e business of the 
exiled court, of which he continued to be the most 
trusted adviser, first at Paris, and afterwards at the 
Hague, where Charles II. appointed him Lord-chan- 
cellor of England, in 1657. After Cromwell's death 
Edward Hyde contributed more than any other man 
to the success of the measures which placed Charles 
II. on the throne. He subsequently possessed the 
entire confidence of the king, who loaded him with 
favours. In 1660 he was elected Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford; in 1661 he was made peer, 
and Baron Hyde, Viscoimt Cornbury, and Earl of 
Clarendon. Many events occurred to disquiet hinr> 
in the licentious court of Charles II. ; among these 
was the marriage of the Duke of York, the king's 
brother, to his daughter. The duke, while at Breda, 
the residence of his sister, the PriuceBs of Orange, be- 
came acquainted with Anne Hyde, Clarendon's eldest 
daughter, maid of honour to the princess, and married 
her secretly on 3d September, 1660, to legitimize 
their first child, born on the 22d of October. Anne 
was acknowledged as Duchess of York in December, 
1660, and the king declared that this event had not 
changed his sentiments towards the chancellor. Two 
daughters, Anne and Mary, were the fruit of this 
marriage, both of whom ascended the British throne. 
In 1663 Lord Bristol made an attempt to impeach 
the chancellor in Parliament, which, though some of 
the acts of Clarendon’s administration were question- 
able, proved unsuccessfuL Attempts were also mode 
to injure him in public opinion, while, on the other 
hand, his influence with the king was declining, as 
Charles had now less regard for an able minister than 
for the instruments of his prodigality. The Duke of 
Buckingham, moreover, was continually labouring to 
make the chancellor ridiculous in the eyes of the 
king, and his station as prime minister made the na- 
tion regard him as answerable for all the faults of 
the administration. The ill success of the war against 
Holland, the sale of Dunkirk, and other events, ex- 
cited public indignation, llie king's displeasure was 
changed into hatred when he saw his plan of repu- 
diating his wife and marrying the beautiful Lady 
Stuart defeated by Clarendon, who effected a mar- 
riage between this lady and the Duke of Richmond. 
The king deprived him of his offices, and an impeach- 
ment for high treason was commenced against him. 
The Lords refused to imprison him on a general ac- 
cusation by the Commons. This gave rise to a dis- 
pute between the two houses, to end which Churen- 
don, by the advice of his friends and the desire of 
the king, retired to Calais, leaving an exculpatory 
letter to the Lords, which they communicated to the 
Commons, who ordered it to m burned by the com- 
mon hsngmau. The Lords still refused to join in 
his attainder, but agreed with the Commons in aa 
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ftot of budfhment and incapacity. The hatred of 
the nation pursued him even to tne Continent. At 
Evreux he was attacked by some British sailors, 
dangerously wounded, and with difficulty rescued 
from their hands. He lived six vean at Montpellier, 
Moulins, and Bouen, at which latter place he died, 
Deoemb^, 1674. llis remaina were afterwards car- 
ried to England, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 
— Lord Clarendon, as long as he was minister, was 
the friend and supporter of the king against the fac- 
tious, and the defender of his country’s freedom 
against the abuse of the royal power. Ingratitude 
and prejudice the more easily ruined him, as his stem 
and proud character prevented his gaining friends. 
Among his many writings, the most important is the 
Histo^ of the l^bellion, from 1641 down to the Ke- 
storation of Charles II. It is a very able work, al- 
though not free from prejudices. 

CLABENDON, George William Frederick 
V iLLiERS, Earl of, was the eldest son of the Hon. 
Goorge Villiers, and of Theresa, daughter of the first 
Lord Boringdon. By his mother Lord Clarendon was 
indirectly related to the Hydes, the family of the great 
Earl of Clarendon, author of the History of the B^bel- 
lion. He was educated at Cambridge, entered the civil 
service at an early age, and in 1820 was attached to 
the embassy at St. l^etersburg. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed by the Marquis of Anglesey to a commissioner- 
ship of the excise in Dublin. During his tenure of this 
office he was engaged for several years in arranging 
the union of the English and Irish excise boards. 
In 1831 he was sent to France for the purpose of 
negotiating a commercial treaty, and in 1833 was 
appointed minister-plenipotentiary to the court of 
Madrid. Spain was at this time the scene of a civil 
war, originating in the rival claims to the crown of 
the possessor, Queen Christina, and the pretender 
Don Carlos. Mr. Villiers was instrumental in ne- 
gotiating a treaty, signed in 1834, called the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, in winch the four contracting parties 
— England, France, Spain, and Portugal — agreed to 
unite in exftelling Don Carlos and Don Miguel, pre- 
tenders to the Spanish and Portuguese crowns, from 
the Peninsula, and was subsequently much consulted 
by the Spanish government. 

At the beginning of 1839 Lord Clarendon, having 
succeeded during the previous year to his uncle’s 
title, returned home to take his seat in the House of 
Lor^. In January, 1840, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Duncannon in the office of lord privy -seal; 
and in October he succeeded Lord Holhmd in the 
dhanoellorship of the duchy of Lancaster. In 1841 
Sir Robert Peel came into office, and Lord Clarendon 
continued with his party in opposition until the 
accession of Lord John Russell in 1846. In the last 
year of his administration Sir Robert Feel inaugur- 
ated a new commercial policy by proposing the re- 
peal of the corn-laws and the r^uction of customs 
duties, which Lord Clarendon, as well as many other 
leaders of the opposition, supported. Lord Clarendon 
was at first appointed president of the board of trade 
in Lord J. Bussell's ministry, and in the following 
year he was made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His 
vioe-royalty extended from May, 1847, to Feb. 1852. 
The most notable events of the period were the great 
Irish famine, and the rebellion headed by Smith 
O’Brien, M.P., which ended in the defeat of the 
rel)el8 by the police in a cabbage-ga^en, after months 
of threatening and systematic publication of sedition 
in the newspapers which espoused their cause. The 
state of feeling indicated by this ridiculous affair was 
not, however, without elements of danger to the 
public peace. Lord darendon's administration in 
regard to both of these difficulties has been deemed 
by dispassionate obeerveri both firm and philan- 


thropic; but his early popularity somewhat declined 
hi Ireland, which was perhaps due to his imparrialiiy 
in declining to favour the zealots either of the Ca- 
tholic or the Orange party. He resigned with 
party m Feb. 1852, when the Earl of Derby took 
office, which he held only till the ensuing December. 
Lord Derby was succeeded by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who formed the coalition cabinet popularly known 
as the ^ Ministry of all the Talents.’ In this admi- 
nistration the seals of the foreign office were held for 
two months by Lord John Russell, who then resigned 
them, holding a seat in the cabinet without office, 
and was succeeded by Lord Clarendon (Feb. 1853), 
who retained this post till the resignation of the 
ministry on 30th Jan. 1855. The Crimean war, 
which began in October, 1853, and lasted throughout 
the whole j>eriod of this administration, was the 
great event by which it was signalized. The cause 
of its fall was a motion by Mr. Roebuck refiecting on 
the conduct of the war, and espedally on the ad- 
ministration of the war-department under the Duke of 
Newcastle, which was carried in the House of Com- 
mons immediately on the opening of the session of 1855 
by a majority of 157. After an ineffectual attempt 
by Lord Derby to form an administration with the 
co-operation of Lord Palmerston, which he failed in 
obtaining, the latter nobleman assumed office in Feb. 

1855, and Lord Clarendon returned to the foreign 
office, the seals of which he retained till the exit of 
the ministry, 22d Feb. 1858. During this period 
the Russian war was brought to a successful termi- 
nation, and Lord Clarendon, in conjunction with 
Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at Paris, con- 
ducted the peace negotiations at Paris as joint-pleni- 
potentiary of Great Britain, and signed the Treaty 
of Paris on 30th March. 

Lord Palmerston resumed office in June, 1859, on 
the defeat of the second Derby administratioi^ ^th 
Lord John Russell as foreign secretary. This ministry 
terminated with the death of Lord Palmerston, 18th 
Oct. 1865. In 1861 Lord Clarendon was sent as 
ambassador-extraordinary to the coronation of the 
King of Prussia. He did not join the ministry until 
April, 1864, when he was appointed chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. In the following administra- 
tion, which was headed by Earl RusseU, he resumed 
the direction of the foreign office. The last ministry 
of Lord Derby, 22d June, 1866, to 25th Feb. 1868; 
and the first of Mr. Disraeli, from the latter date to 
2d Dec. 1868, formed another interregnum of office 
for the Liberal party, during which Lord Clarendon 
was again in opposition. He was sent in 1868 on a 
special mission to the pope and the King of Italy. 
In the ministry of Mr. Gladstone, which succeed^ 
Mr. Disraeli’s, Lord Clarendon again occupied the 
post of foreign secretary, and continued in office till 
his death, which occurred somewhat suddenly, 27th 
June, 1870. 

For the office of foreign secretary, which he held 
BO long. Lord Clarendon was genersdly admitted to 
|) 08 ses 8 high qualifications; but it was complained, 
even by his admirers, that he adhered too long to 
the tradition of secrecy attaching to the foreign 
office. As a statesman he was remarkable rather for 
a liberality and large-heartedness, which gave a con- 
ciliatory tone to his negotiations with foreign powers, 
and for the undeviating rectitude of his conduct, than 
for any commanding qusdities of intellect He mar- 
ried, June 4, 1839, Lady Catherine Barham, daughter 
of the first Earl of Verulam, and widow of John 
Barham, Esq., of Stockbridge, Hants, by whom be 
left thr^ sons and three daughters. He was made 
G.C.B (dvil) in 1888; K.G., 1849; D.C.L. Oxford, 

1856. He was chancellor of the Queen’s Univenitj 
in Ireland from its foundation. 
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OIiABENDON PRESS, Ozvobd, the name by 
which the pieM of the Univenity of Oxford is die- 
tingaiehed. In January, 1586, ddegatee de impres- 
none Ubrorum were i^pointed by the Convocation of 
the University. About this time Joseph Barnes was 
styled * Printer to the University,’ and others bore 
the title after him. In 1633 Archbishop Laud pro- 
cured letters patent granting a large license in print- 
ing to the university, vnth a view to the publication 
of manuscripts from the Bodleian Library. The 
work was carried on at first in hired premises; then 
from 1669 in the Sheldonian Theatre; from 1713 to 
1830 in the building' known as the Clarendon, the 
cost of which was defrayed partly from the sale of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion, the copyright of which was given to the 
university. The management of the printing-oflBce 
is committed to a delegacy consisting of the vice- 
chancellor and ten other members of ConvcKiation, 
nominated by the vice-chancellor and proctors, as 
' acancies occur. Five are perpetual delegates, and 
five are nominated for a term of seven years. The 
south side of the present building (built to provide 
the additional accomniodation required and opened 
in 1830) is appropriated to the printing of Bibles 
and prayer-books. The north, called the ‘learned’ or 
‘classical’ side is assigned for the printing of univer- 
sity documents, books printed by authority of the 
delegates, and those sent in by private authors and 
publishers. Those printed for the university itself 
(but no others) bear on the imprint ‘ E Typographeo 
Clarendoniano or ‘ At the Clarendon Press 8ome 
admirable specimens of typography have been pro 
duced by the Clarendon Press. 

CLARET. See Bobdklais Wines. 

CLARICHORU, or Clavichord, a keyed instru- 
ment, now out of use, somewhat in the form of a 
spinet, and the strings of which are 8uj)iK)rted by 
five bridges. One distinction in the clarichord is 
that the strings are covered with pieces of cloth, 
which render the sound sweeter, and at the same 
time deaden it, so as to prevent its being heard at 
any considerable distance. On this account it was 
f<»rmerly much used by the nuns, who could practise 
on it without disturbing the dormitory. It is some- 
times called the dumh epinet. 

CLARIFICATION, or the separation of the 
insoluble particles that prevent a liejuid from being 
transparent, may be performed by depuration^ filtra- 
tionf or coaguUUion. In the first of these operations 
the liquid is permitted to subside, without being in 
the least disturbed, until aU the particles which were 
in suspension are precipitated; it is then decanted. 
I’his mode of clanficatiou can only be used when the 
substance on which we operate is in a large quantity, 
or is of a nature not to be idtered during the time 
necessaiy to complete this operation, and finally 
when its specific gravity is less than that of the par- 
ticles which render it turbid. Filtration is a process 
by which a liquid is strained through a body, the 
interstices of which are small enough to stop the 
solid particles contained in it. Filters of wool, linen, 
paper, powdered glass, sand, or charcoal, may be 
UH^ according as the liquid is more or less dense, or 
of a nature to operate upon any one of these bodies. 
Finally, clarification by ooag^tion is performed 
with tiie assistance of albumen (as isinglaiM or white 
of ®gg») added to the liquor for this purpose, which, 
by the action of heat, of acids, &c., becomes solid, 
forms a mass, and pr^pitates the extraneous sub- 
stances. Clarification is also now commonly effected 
by ^centrifugal machines.’ 

CLABD^T, or Clabionst, a wind-instrument 
oi the reed Idn^ with a trumpet-formed mouth, and 
played fay holes and keys. Its scal^ thouf^ inelud- 


i ing every semitone within its extremes, Is virtually 
ddeotive. Its lowest note is £ below the F def, 
from which it is capable, in the hands of good per- 
formers, of ascending more t han three octaves. Its 
powers through this compass are not everywhere 
equal; the player, therefore, has not a free choioe in 
hu keys, being genendly confined to those of C and 
F, which indeed are the only keys in which the 
clarinet is heard to advantage. The music for th<« 
instrument is therefore usually written in those keys. 

* There are, however, B flat clarinets, A clarinets, D 
clarinets, B clarinets, and G clarinets; the three 
latter are scarcely ever used in Britain. 

CLARION, a musical instrument of the trumpet 
kind, with a narrower tube and a higher and shriller 
tone than the common trumpet. 

CLARK, Sir James, Bart., physician, was bom 
at Findlater, Banff, 14th Dec. 1788. He was edu- 
cated first at the grammar-school of Fordyce, and 
King’s College, Aberdeen, from which he afterwards 
received the degree of M. A. He subsequently studied 
medicine at the University of Edinburgh, and passed 
his examination at the College of Surgeons both of 
Edinburgh and London. He entered the navy as 
assistant-surgeon in 1809, and continued in the ser- 
vice till 1815, when he returned to Edinburgh. He 
took his degree of M.D. in 1817, and after devoting 
some time to foreign travel, settled in Rome, where 
he continued to practise from 1818 to 1826. During 
this period he laid a wide foundation for his medical 
experience by visiting the principal medical schools 
and universities in IWy, France, and Germany, and 
ac(]uainting himself with their modes of treatment. 
He also visited with the same view most of the 
mineral springs of the Continent, malung himself 
acipiainted with their composition and influence on 
the human frame. He returned to England in 1826, 
and was made a member of senate of London Uni- 
versity, and two years later was appointed physician 
to St. George’s Barochial Infinnary. In 1882 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and was 
frequently chosen a meml)er of its council. He be- 
came physician to the Duchess of Kent in 1835, and 
on the accession of Queen Victoria he was appointed 
first physician in ordinary to the queen, and was 
shortly afterwards made a baronet. He retired from 
practice several years before his death, which took 
j)lace at Bagshot Pork, a residence assigned him by 
her majesty, on 29th June, 1870; but he continued 
till near the close of his life to act as consulting- 
physioian to the royal family. 

Soon after his return to England Sir James Clark 
published, as a result of his continental observations, 
a work On the Sanative Influence of Climate (1829), 
and in 1835 he published a Treatise on Pulmonary 
Consumption and Scrofula. He was an occasioniu 
contributor to the journals of medical science. 

CLARKE, Adam, an eminent Methodist preacher 
and scholar, was bom in 1762 in the county of Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, his father being of an English 
family, and bis mother a Scotchwoman. He be^une 
an itinerant Methodist preacher in 1782, and con- 
tinued to travel in various circuits till 1805, when he 
took up his residence in London, where he passed a 
considerable part of his subsequent life. He died of 
cholera at Bayswater, August 26, 1832. He was 
learned in the orient^ languages, and published a 
commentary on the Scriptures (1 810-26), and various 
other works, among the rest a Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary in eight or nine 12mo vols. 

CLARKl^ Edward Daniel, a celebrated tra- 
veller, professor of mineralogy at Cambridge, which 
university he enriched with the fruits of his researobec 
in forei^ countries. He was bom at Willingdim, 
SusMx, in 1769. He entered Jesus College, Oam- 
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bridge, in 1786; and haring taken bis degree in 1790, 
was engapd as tutor to the Hon. Henry Tufton, 
nephew of the Duke of Dorset, with whom he made 
a tour through Great Britain. Two years later he 
accompanied Lord Berwick to Italy. In 1798 he 
took up his residence at Cambridge, having been 
elected a fellow of his college. Next year he set 
out with Mr. Cripps on an extensive and laborious 
tour through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, 
Bussia, Tartary, Circassia, Asia Minor, Syrit^ Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey, returning in 1802 
through Germany and France. On his return he 
obtained from the university to which he belonged 
the honorary degree of LL.D., in consideration of 
the services rendered to its public libraries and in- 
stitutions by his liberal contributions, among which 
the greatest, periiaps, in value is the celebrated 
manuscript of Plato's works, with nearly 100 others, 
and a colossal statue from Eleusis, believed by him 
to be that of Demeter (Ceres). To him also the 
British nation is indebted for the ebcquisition of the 
famous sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, which 
he discovered in the possession of the French troofMi 
in Egypt, and which was by his means surrendered 
to the British army. Among his works are disser- 
tations upon these two trophies of art. In 1807 he 
commenced a course of lectures on mineralogy at 
Cambridge, and in 1808 a professorship of miner- 
alogy was instituted there in his favour. He him- 
self had made a splendid collection of mineralogical 
specimens, which was purchased after his death by 
Cambridge University. In 1806 he became vicar 
of Harlton, and in 1809 rector of Yeldham, Essex. 
In 1817 he was appointed librarian of Cambridge 
University. He died in London on March 9, 1822. 
A complete edition of his travels appeared in six 
vols. 4to (1810-23), and another in eleven vols. 8vo 
(1816--24), under the title of Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. His Travels, 
which are the most popular of his works, are attrac- 
tive from the enthusiasm of the writer and his pro- 
lific imagination. See Otter’s Life and Bemains (2 
vols. 1825). 

CLABKE, Samuel, D.D., a celebrated theologi- 
cal and philosophical writer, was born on October 
11, 1676, at Norwich, of which city his father was 
an alderman. He was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. Whilst at the university he diligently 
cultivated a knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
original languages, together with the study of the 
early fathers of the church, and before the age of 
twenty-one he largely contributed to diffuse the 
Newtonian philosophy. On entering into orders he 
became chaplain to Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, 
and first became an author in his own profession in 
1699, when he published Three Practical Essays 
upon Baptism, Confirmation, and Bepentance. This 
work was followed by Befiections on a Book called 
Amyntor (by Toland), relating to the authenticity 
of writings not received into the canon of Scripture. 
In 1701 he published his Paraphrase on the Four 
Gospels, which induced Dr. Moore to present him 
with two small living in and near Norwich. In 
1704 he was appointed to preach the Boy lean lecture 
at Oxford, when he chose for his subject, The Being 
and Attributes of God, and gave so much satisfac- 
tion that he was appointed to the same ofilce the 
next year, when he delivered a oourse of sermons on 
The Evidences of Natural and Bevealed Beligion. 
These sermons greatly raised the author’s reputation 
as a dose and acute reasoner, although his argument, 
a jpriorif for the existence of a God was deemed by 
some too subtle and metaphysical Like Spinoza, 
against whom it was directed, it proceeds on the 
assumption that time and space must always have 


existed, because the conception of their non-existence 
is impossible; and that, being attributes, they must 
have existed in a substance. Pope satirized it in 
the lines (Dunoiad, book iv. 1. 471) — 

* We nobly take the high priori road. 

And reason downward till we doubt of God ’. 

In his Evidences he endeavours to reduce moral 
philosophy to a mathematical certainty, which also 
gave rise to much controversy. A phrase of which 
he made frequent use, * the eternal fitness of things ’, 
became a fashionable one in the ethical vocabulary 
of the day, and also afforded a subject of satire. In 
1706 he published a letter on the Immortality of 
the Soul, and a Latin version of the Optics of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, in acknowledgment, presented 
him with £600 for his five children. His patron, 
Dr. Moore, now prcxjured for him an appointment 
in London as rector of St. Benet’s, and shortly 
afterwards the rectorship of St James’s and a chap- 
laincy to Queen Anne. On this occasion he took his 
degree as D.D. In 1712 he edited a fine edition of 
Csesar’s Commentaries, dedicated to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and in the same year published a work 
which involved him in endless controversy, entitled 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. In this 
production all the passages of Scripture which bear 
on the doctrine, directly or indirectly, are critically 
examined, but the result of the author’s reasonings 
was BO different from the opinions of the Church of 
England that it became a subject of complaint in 
I the Lower House of Convocation. Several contro- 
I versial pieces were written on this occasion, the chief 
champion of orthodoxy being Dr. Waterland. In 
1716 and 1716 a friendly disputation was carried on 
between Dr. Clarke and Leibnitz, in which Clarke 
advocated the doctrine of free-will. The death of 
Leibnitz left the controversy undecided, and Clarke 
resumed it in his reply to a Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Liberty, by Anthony Collins, a disciple 
of Locke, in 1717. In 1724 he published a volume 
consisting of seventeen BermonB,«and on the death of 
Sir Isaac Newton, in 1727, he declined the offer of 
the mastership of the mint. In 1728 he wrote a 
letter On the Proportion of Velocity and Force in 
Bodies in Motion. Next year he published the first 
twelve books of Homer’s Iliad, with a Latin version, 
the remaining books being published by his son in 
1782. He died suddenly on May 17, 1729. An Ex- 
position of the Church Catechism, with ten volumes 
of sermons, were published after his death. 

CLABKE BIVEB, or Flathead Biver, a river 
of the United States, rising in the Bocky Mountains 
in Western Montana, about 45® 30' N. lat. After a 
winding N.w. oourse of about 660 miles between 
the Missouri and Bitter Boot Banges, during which 
it expands into an extensive lake, it falls into the 
Columbia, in the state of Washington, lat. 48® 60' 
N.; Ion. 117® 60' w. It is also called the Clarke 
Fork of the Columbia Biver. Gold is found near it 
in Montana. 

CLABKSON, Thomas, a noted emancipationist 
and advocate of the negro race, was born on 28th 
March, 1760, at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, where 
his father was master of the free grammar-school. He 
was originally intended for the church, and studied at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where he gained the 
vice-chancellor’s prize for a lAtin essay on the theme, 
'Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare? (Is it law- 
ful to make slaves of men aminst their will?) In the 
course of collecting materials for this dissertation his 
feelings had been greatly roused by the accounts of 
the miseries inflicted on the unhappy Africans; and 
the project of accomplishing their relief, and the 
abolition of the slave-trade, took possession of him as 
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the leading principle of his life. He fomed a con- 
nection with a Quaker association for the suppression 
of negro slavery, and was introduced to Mr. Wilber- 
force and other distinguished individuals. While 
the latter advocated the cause of abolition in Parlia- 
'ment Mr. Clarkson was indefatigable in obtaining 
information and evidence on the subject, in attend- 
ing meetings in different parts of the country, and 
generally conducting the agitation throughout Eng- 
land for the suppression of the slave traffic. In Feb. 
1788, a committee of the privy council made an 
inquiry into the state of the African trade, and 
in that year a bill mitigating some of the worst 
cruelties of the traffic was passed. Clarkson in 1789 
crossed over to France, and resided in Paris for six 
months, endeavouring, though unsuccessfully, to 
obtain the co-operation of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. In 1791 a motion by Wilberforce in favour 
of putting an end to the traffic was lost by 168 to 
88 ; but his labours, and those of his party, were at 
last successful in England, the slave-trade being 
abolished by a bill passed on 25th March, 1807. 
This point gained, their next effort was to procure 
the total abolition of slavery in the British colonies, 
and in this also, after a long struggle, they succeeded, 
by the passing of the emancipation act in 1833. In 
the latter part of his life Clarkson became incapaci- 
tated by blindness, arising from cataract, from ap- 
pearing in public; but an operation (in 1836) to 
which he submitted completely restored his sight. 
He made his last public appearance at a meeting of 
the Anti-slavery Convention at Exeter Hall in 1840. 
His death took place on 26th September, 1846, at 
his residence of Play ford Hall, near Ipswich. His 
literary works comprise — A Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism (three vols. 8vo, 1806) ; History of the Abolition 
of the African Slave-trade (two vols. 8vo, 1808); 
Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William 
Penn (two vols, 8vo, 1813; republished in 1849 by 
W. E. Foster, with preface replying to Macaulay’s 
charges against Penn); Kesearches, Antediluvian, 
Patriarchal, and Historical (8vo, 1886); besides 
numerous pamphlets and small works. 

CLASS, Classifying, Classification. When 
the domain of a science comprehends a very great 
number of objects which it is necessary to describe, 
or whose analogies and differences require to be as- 
signed, it is always useful, and sometimes indispens- 
able, to make a methodical distribution of these 
objects, to group those which present the greatest 
number of common characters, to form with these 
groups new assemblages, continuing the process till 
a limit is reached where this mode of generalizing 
may be stopped. The highest assemblage in this 
ascending series is a dcas (though this term may not 
be technically applied to it), the procedure necessary 
in forming it is clamfying^ and the result, extending 
over some entire branch of natural science, is a 
cUisiification. We do not begin to classify till we feel 
the need of it, for the task requires analysis, multi- 
plied comparisons, and researches as to the means 
of generalizing the particular and isolated notions 
which we had previously been contented to amass 
without regular arrangement It is only, however, 
after the revision necessary for such arrangement 
has been undertaken that science can be said to have 
begun. The first attempts at generalization and 
dassification often exercise a very important influence 
on the future progress of any science, and may even 
extend to the period when it seems to be approach- 
ing its perfection. A science consists principally in 
the relations of the facts observed, or knowledge ac- 
quired in connection with it. If the relations thus 
established are founded on accurate observations, 
they become in fact laws of nature, the most im- 


portant and most prolific troths which human reason 
is able to discover. But if the imagination has been 
allowed to take part in the work, if it has either 
furnished the materials or directed the construction 
of the edifice, it must sooner or later be demolished, 
and rebuilt with better selected materials and on 
more solid foundations. In modem times geology 
commenced with faults of this description, and still 
seems to have difficulty in avoiding them. Natural 
history, to which a good classification is so essential, 
was not very fortunate in its first combinations: 
systems took possession of it, and too often blinded 
the inquirer to great traths which otherwise he 
could hardly have failed to discover. Influenced by 
this love of system, many, instead of submitting to 
the laborious investigation of facts, have come for- 
ward with some new fanciful combination, and made 
it almost their sole business to secure the credit of 
their particular classifications by overthrowing those 
of their predecessors or rivals. In a subject so com- 
prehensive as natural history it seems vain to hope 
for a perfect classification until the resources of 
embryology are exhausted. Zoology is gradually 
tending towards a consistent system of classification, 
the basis of which is the resemblances of animals at 
various periods of their growth. The impulse to 
this line of research was given by Darwin. Being 
a strictly natural method, inasmuch as the affinities 
by common descent are sought after to the neglect 
of mere outward resemblances at a later period of 
life, the arrangements suggested by it to different 
naturalists show a considerable amount of hannony, 
and even those who oppose Darwin acknowledge 
the simplicity and consistency of embryological or 
genealogical clstssification. 

CLASSIC, from the Latin classioui^ the clmaici 
in ancient Rome forming the highest of the six 
classes into which the people were divided. (See 
Census.) From this circumstance the Greek and 
Homan authors were called classics, that is, the 
writers of the first rank, the models. There is of 
course a great diversity of value among them ; but 
their superiority to the writers of modem Europe at 
the time of the revival of letters was so groat that 
it was very natural for their admirers to give them 
collectively the name of classics. Subsequently the 
word classical cskvae to be employed in a wider sense, 
being applied both to the standard works of any 
nation, and to ancient literature and art, in contradis- 
tinction to the modern and especially to the romantic. 

On the revival of learning in Europe the manifest 
superiority of the ancient classics to the crude pro- 
ductions of a semi -barbarous period gave rise to a 
large amount of servile imitation. This was espe- 
cially the case in those countries whose languages 
most nearly approximated to the classical models, 
the Latin-speaking nations of Southern and Central 
Europe, among whom the revival of classical learning 
first took place. German literature, which sprung 
into existence more recently, has perhaps most 
completely escaped the infection. In England the 
trammels of this sort of literary despotism were most 
experienced in the higher education, which was cast 
completely in a classical mould, and from force of habit 
has in great measure retained it, but the form and 
substance of the native literature have on the whole 
been wonderfully little affected by this exotic disci- 
pline. In Italy the early literature was very strongly 
penetrated with the classical spirit, but the powerful 
imagination of the people rejected a servile imitation, 
and a bold originality characterizes the best Italian 
writers. It was in France, where taste assumes an 
empire in literary matters somewhat hostile to origin- 
ality, that the spirit of imitation took the strongest 
hold of the national genius, and so completely pens- 
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trated as to become almost indigenous to it. In the 
reign of Louis XIV., the golden age of French litera- 
ture, classical subjects and classical models were run 
upon with a dreary monotony. Olassical rules were 
received with an unquestioning allegiance, as if they 
had been the laws of Nature herself, and the chief 
glory even of those who boasted of excelling the 
ancients was to follow more rigidly the canons of 
ancient art than the ancients themselves. Admir- 
able as much French literature in many respects is, 
it has not escaped the consequences of this false start. 
There is an inevitable coldness and unreality about 
the imitation of forms which have lost their original 
meaning, and even the vivacity of French genius 
hardly suffices to animate the rigidity of the models 
demanded by French taste, while a great deal of the 
older French criticism is nearly unintelligible else- 
where in Europe. Under the influence of Hugo and 
others, however, France has latterly escaped from the 
trammels of her classical age. 

CLAUDE, St., a town of France, department of 
the Jura, at the confluence of the Bienne and Tacon, 
25 miles south-east of Lons-le-Saunier. It owed its 
origin to a celebrated Benedictine abbey, founded in 
the fifth century, and possessed of very large and even 
very oppsessive privileges. The town is well built, 
is the see of a bishop, and has several handsome edi- 
fices, among others a cathedral and communal college, 
and a fine promenade along the Bienne. It is cele- 
brated for its fancy turnery, snuff and fancy boxes, 
cutting of precious stones, &c. Pop. (1896), 9125. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE (or Lorrain), bo called, 
was one of the most distinguished landscape-painters. 
His real name was Claude OeU4e: he was called Lor- 
raine from the province of this name, where he was 
bom (at Chamagne, dep. Vosges) in 1600 of poor 
parents, whom he lost early. Not much is known 
of the particulars of his life, some of which are differ- 
ently given by different writers. When twelve years 
old it is said he went to live with his brother, an 
engraver in wood at Freiburg. Afterwards a rela- 
tion of his took him to Rome, where the sight of 
some paintings of Gottfried Wals enchanted him so 
much that in spite of his poverty, he travelled to 
Naples to study with the artist. Returning to Rome 
after a stay of two years, he was employed by 
the landscape-painter Agostino Tassi, as a colour- 
grinder and ^otherwise. He is next said to have 
studied, in Lombardy, the paintings of Giorgione 
and Titian, whereby his colouring and chiaroscuro 
were greatly improved. After making a journey 
into his native country, and residing for some time 
at Nancy, he settled in 1627 in Rome. Here he 
attractea the notice of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and 
was introduced by him to Pope Urban VIII., who 
ve him orders for four paintings. His position 
ing now assured, he had many other eminent 
patrons, and was enabled to live much at his ease 
until 1682, when he died of the gout. The principal 
galleries of England, France, Spain, Russia, and 
Germany are adorned with his productions. The 
public and private galleries of England are richest 
in these works, a number being in the National 
Gallery, others at Dulwich, at Windsor Castle, and 
elsewhere. Claude possessed the greatest power of 
invention, by which he rave an inexhaustible variety 
to his paintings, united with an ardent and perse- 
vering study of nature. The truth with which he 
portrays the effect of the sun in every part of the 
day, soft breezes playing through the tops of the 
trees, and all the delicate beauties of nature, is sur- 
prising; and all his rivals fell far short of equalling 
the dewy humidity which he threw over darl^ 
shadowy places. His figures are ^r, and he used 
to say—*! sell my landsoaoes, and give my figures 


into the bargain*. In a great number of bis paint- 
ings the figures are the work of other artists. Claude 
most frequently chooses views in which the eye loses 
itself in agreeable prospects, without being able to 
define their limits. He often introduces grand archi- 
tectural structures, and makes his landscapes the 
scenes of mythological and historical events. Claude 
himself made a collection of some two hundred draw- 
ings of his pictures. This precious record, now in the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire, is known as 
the Liber Veritatis, See Lady Dilke's Claude Lor- 
rain, sa Vie et ses (Euvres (Paris, 1884). 

CL AUDI ANUS, Claudius, commonly known as 
Claudian, a late Latin poet, a native of Alexandria, 
who came to Rome in 395 A.D., and died probably be- 
fore 415 at latest, though nothing is known of him 
after 404. His poems gained him such renown that 
a statue was erected to his honour in the forum of 
Trajan. Besides several panegyrical poems on Hono- 
rius, Stilicho, and others, we possess his epic, the 
Rape of Proserpine, an unfinished Gigantomachia, 
idyls, epigrams, epistles, and occasional poems. 
Claudian, whose native tongue was Greek, possessed 
a remarl»ble command of the Latin language, and 
displays poetic powers of a high character, brilliancy 
of diction, truth of description, and richness of illus- 
tration. The best editions of his works are those of 
Gesner (1759), Burmann (Amsterdam, 1760), Jeep 
(1876-79), and Koch (1893.) There is a metrical 
translation of his works, by A. Hawkins, in two 
vols. 8vo (1817). 

CLAUDIUS, often also called Clodiusy the name of 
a distinguished Roman family, which under its head 
Attus ClauBUB, a Sabine, settled at Rome about B.O. 
504, and soon branched off into a patrician and a 
plebeian stock. Attus, admitted among the patricians, 
changed his name to Appius Claudius. The patrician 
Olaudii were characterized throughout their whole 
history by their haughty and tyrannical bearing, dis- 
played particularly towards the plebeians ; while the 
plebeian branch were equally distinguished for the 
resolute assertion of the rights of their order. The 
patrician Claudii counted among their members 
twenty- eight consuls, five dictatom, seven censors, 
&c. The most distinguished members of the plebeian 
branch bore the cognomen of Marcellus. See Ap- 
Pius Claudius, also following articles. 

CLAUDIUS, 01^ in full, Tiukrius Claudius 
Drubub Nero Gbrmanicub, a Roman emperor, the 
youngest son of the elder Claudius Drusus Nero 
and Antonia the younger, the daughter of Augus- 
tus* sister, born at Lyons (10 B.O.), grew up without 
any education, for the most part among slaves 
and women, and was an object of ridicule and 
scorn at court. He lived as an unimportant private 
man, and occupied himself with literature. Among 
other works he wrote a Roman history, embracing 
the period from the death of Cesar to his own time, 
in forty-three volumes, and also his own life. After 
the murder of Caligula, the body-guard, who were 
ransacking the palace, discovered ffirn secreted in a 
comer, dragged him out, and proclaimed him emperor 
(41 A.D.). The senate, who had determined on the 
restoration of the republic, were forced to confirm the 
appointment. Claudius, suddenly transferred from 
retirement and oppression to uncontrolled power, dis- 
tinguished the banning of his reign by some praise- 
worthy acts; he recalled the exiles, and restored 
their estates to them; embellished Rome, and erected 
several large buildings for the public good. He made 
Mauritania a Roman province; his armies fought 
successfully against the Glermans, and kept possession 
of several strong places in Britain. But he sunk 
into debauchery and voluptuousness; and his wives, 
particularly the infamous Messalina, together with 
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hk firaedmen, ftdminktered tbe govmmant^ told 
offioe* ftnd places of hoooiir, and ooo^tted the great- 
est atrocities unpunished. He died of poison admin- 
kteied by his fourth wife, Agrippina (mother of 
Nero), at the age of sixty-three, A.D. 54. His deifi- 
cation was the cause of ^neca’s pasquinade entitled 
Apokolokynthoeis. 

CLAUDIUS, Affiub, sumamed C^aous, or the 
blind, an ancient Boman, elected censor in B.O. 312, 
in which office he made himself notorious by his arbi- 
trary proceedings, for the purpose of weakening the 
influence of the plebeians, by admitting into their 
number the sons and grandsons of freedmen, and 
others of the lowest of the people. He performed an 
important service, however, by the construction of 
the road and the aqueduct which bear his name, 
though he is said to have procured the removal of 
his colleagues from office that he might be able to 
appropriate the whole honour of these works to him- 
self. Overweening ambition was the distinguishing 
feature in his character. In his old age he became 
blind ; but when Cineas, the deputy of Pyrrhus (b.o. 
280), had gained over the senate, which was on the 
point of accepting peace on the terms offered by him, 
Appius caused himself to be led into the senate- house, 
and in a celebrated speech, of which Cicero speaks in 
the highest terms, insisted and induced the senate to 
resolve that they would listen to no proposals of peace 
in which the evacuation of Italy was not made an 
essential condition. From his two sons spring the 
two best known branches of the Claudian family, the 
one distinguished by the surname of Fulcher, and the 
other by that of Nero. 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (called or the 

Wandabtck Me»8enger\ a German poet, whose prose 
and poetry bear a peculiar stamp of humour, frank- 
ness, and cordiality, was bom in 1741 at Rheinfeld, 
in Holstein, near LUbeck. In 1775 he made a col- 
lection of his compositions, which had appeared in 
the Wandsbeck Messenger and other periodicals, 
with the addition of some which had not been printed, 
and gave the collection the title Asmus omnia sua 
Secum Portans, or Complete Works of the Wansbeck 
Messenger (completed in 1812, in eight vols.) He 
wrote on a great variety of subjects. AH his works 
are of a popular character. They are written in a 
natural, intelligible, and often humorous style, and 
support the cause of good morals, benevolence, patriot- 
ism, and piety, while they atta^ folly and vice with 
the wea{)ons of ridicule and scorn. Many of his 
songs have been set to music by the first composers, 
and have become a part of the national melodies. In 
the latter part of his life he became a convert to re- 
ligious mysticism, and died at Hamburg, January 21, 
1815, after having filled several public offices. 

CLAUSENBUKG, or Colosvab. See Klausin- 
BDBO. 

CLAUSTHAL. See Elaubthal. 

GLAVEBHOUSE. See Graham (John). 

CLAVICHORD, See Clabiohord. 

CLAVICLE, in anatomy, is a long bone placed 
horizontally at the upper p^ of the thorax, in an 
oblique direction, and forming tbe lower limit of the 
anterior cervical region. It is bent upon itself some- 
what in the form of the italic «, and is both longer 
and more decidedly carved in woman than in man. 
It articulates with the sternum on one side, and with 
the acromion apophysis on the other, thus uniting 
the shoulder to the thorax, and forming a kind of 
butfaraas to it when the muscles between it and the 
thorax t«ud to bring it forward. It also serves as an 
attachment to a part of the muscles of the shoulder 
and neck. Li fekd life the davide appears between 
Ike thirtieth and thir^-fifth day, axid is developed 
from a single point of ossification. The prino^Md 


diseases to which the davide k subject are fracture, 
dislocation, nooroeis, and caries. Fractures are most 
kequently produced indirectly by the shook given to 
other parts by falls, as a severe blow on the elbow, 
or by a direct blow upon the bone itself, as by the 
blow of a stick, or even a fist. Dislocation, produced 
nearly in the same way, is much more rare 
fracture, and when it does take place is more fre- 
quently at the sternal than at the scapular extremity* 
When necrosis and caries affect the davide the 
removal of a portion of it sometimes becomes neoes- 
saiy. 

CLAVIGERO, Frahoeboo Saverio, a Spanish 
historian of some note, was a native of Vera Crus, 
in Mexico, and bom about the year 1720. He was 
educated as an ecclesiastic, and resided thirty-six 
years in the provinces of New Spain, where he 
acquired the languages of the Mexicans and other 
incugenous nations, collected many of their traditioIu^ 
and studied their historical paintings and otlier 
j monuments of antiquity. The first of his researches 
was a History of Mexico, written in Italian, of 
’ which an English translation in two vols. 4to was 
published in 1787. This is a most comprehensive 
work, affording a great deal of infomiation relative 
to the naturd and dvil history, antiquities, and 
religion of Mexico; but it displays more industry 
than judgment on the f)art of the author. On the 
suppression of the Jesuits by the Spanish govern- 
ment in 1767 Clavigero wont to Italy, the {H>pe 
assigning him a residence in the town of CesenSb 
Here he wrote his Mexican History; and here, too, 
died in 1793. 

CLAVIJO V FLAJARDO, Don Joseph, a 
Spaniard, chiefly known by his quarrel with Beau- 
marchais. He lived in Madrid, where he had the 
reputation of an intelligent scholar, and had published 
a journal, El Pensador, and other useful works, when 
his connection with the sistor of Beaumarchais, whom 
he had loved and then forsaken, gave rise to an affair 
of honour between him and the brother of the lady, 
who was formidable for talent rather than courage. 
This affair, in which he narrowly eBcai)ed with his 
life, deprived him of his office and the good opinion 
of his fellow-citizens. He passed the remainder of 
his days imder a kind of dishonour, which the repre- 
sentations of his adversary had brought upon him. 
For more than twenty years he superintended Uie 
publication of the Mercurio Historico y Politico de 
Madrid, with which he hod been intmsted as early 
as 1773. He likewise translated Buffon's Natural 
History into Spanish (Madrid, 1785-90, twelve vols.) 
He was vice-director of the Cabinet of Natural History, 
and director of the Theatre de los Sitios, when be 
died in 1806. Far from resembling the detestable 
portrait which Beaumarchais draws of him, Olavijo 
was of a mild disposition, pleasing manners, and a 
clear understanding. Goethe founded his tragedy 
Clavigo on Beaumarchais’ story. 

CLAVIS (Latin for key) is often used for a draw- 
ing, an index, Ac., which serves as a guide to the 
understanding of another work; for instance, clavU 
Ciceronia, clmU Evm/ericay Ac. 

CLAY k a mixture of decomp^d minerals. Mid 
hence it is by no means uniform in its composition. 
Several varieties soften in water, and allow them- 
selves to be kneaded and formed into moulds — a 
property by which they are fitted for the use so 
commonly mad** of them. They are opaque, doll 
and earthy, and uncry stallized; when breathed upon 
they emit a peculiar odour. Some are easily fusible, 
others refractory ; some acquiie particular tints, 
others lose their colour and become white when 
exposed to a strong heat; upon all of which pro- 
perties their applicability to various uses de p ends 
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They occur in beds near the surface of the earth, or 
covered by the soil in the formations of brown and 
black coal. In the latter situation they often contain 
remains of vegetables, and are called iUUe-clayt which 
is intimately related to bituminous shale and alum- 
earth. Clay is essentially a hydrated aluminic sili- 
cate, but there are generally present, in addition, 
variable quantities of magnesia, lime, and oxide of 
iron. The fundamental constituent is kaoLinite, 
Pure clay is white, but the admixture of various 
substances usually gives it a grayish, yellow, brown, 
or green colour. The varieties of clay are impor- 
tant for applications in pottery, in manufacturing 
stoneware and porcelain, in constructing furnaces 
for metallurgio operations, &c. Indurated day^ or 
day-sione^ is clay in its highest state of induration. 
It is not easily diffused in water, and does not form 
with it a ductile paste. Porcelain day^ leading china 
da^i or ComUh day^ used in making porcelain, in 
paper-making, and in the manufacture of alum, &c., 
is white, with occasional shades of yellow and gray. 
It is dull and opaque; feels soft; in water it falls 
to powder, and when kneaded it forms a ductile 
paste. This is the purest form of clay, but quartz 
and other substances are always present in it. It 
has long been utilized in China, and is obtained 
and worked in Cornwall and Devon, near Limoges 
in France, and elsewhere. Potter' e-clay and jtipe- 
day are similar, but less pure, generally of a yellow- 
ish or grayish colour, and very free from iron, lime, 
and magnesia. Fire-clay is a very refractory variety, 
always found lying immediately below the coal. It 
is greenish -gray in colour, and is used for making 
fire-bricks, crucibles for melting cast-steel, retorts, 
for lining furnaces, and such purposes. The best 
fire-clay is that of Stourbridge, but good varieties 
are obtained elsewhere in Britain. It is mined in 
much the same way as coal, and often along with the 
latter. Loam is the same substance mixed with sand, 
oxide of iron, and various other foreign ingredients. 
The holca^ which are of a red or yellow colour, are 
of a similar composition, and appear to owe their 
colours to oxide of iron. They are distinguished by 
their conchoidal fracture. The ochres are similar 
to the boles, containing only more oxide of iron. 
Fuller* 8-carth has an earthy fracture, sometimes 
slaty, and is dull and opaque. In water it falls to 
powder, without forming a ductile paste. It is used 
to remove grease from cloth. Tripoli is found loose 
or indurated ; its fracture is earthy ; it feels harsh 
and dry ; does not adhere to the tongue. It is used 
for polishing the metals and glass. Poulder-clay is 
a hard clay of a dark-brown colour, which has re- 
ceived its name from the rounded masses of rock of 
all sizes that are found embedded in it. Its origin is 
now assigned to the action of ice, and the deposit is 
often known as the drifit and by various local names, 
according Uy the figure and composition which it 
exhibits. Clay is one of the commonest ingredients 
of soils. Its property of absorbing ammonia and 
other gases on manured soils rend#^rs it valuable to 
the farmer. The best wheats both in Britain and 
the Continent are grown on calcareous clays, as also 
the finest fruits and flowers of the rosaceous kind, 
such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, roses, &g. 
Soils of this description when first subjected to culti- 
vation are heavy and expensive to work ; but on 
being drained, limed, and well manured, they yield 
magnificent crops of wheat, beans, clover, &;c. 

CLAY, Henry, a distinguished American states- 
man, was the son of a Baptist preacher, and was 
bom in Hanover county, Yirdnia, on 12th April, 
1777. His father died when Henry was only four 
years old, leaving his family in straitened circum- 
stances. At the age of fifteen he was placed as a 


clerk in the office of one of the state offiois^ and 
afterwards in that of the attomey-generalof Yiiginia. 
In 1797 he commenced business as a lawver at 
Lexington in Kentucky. In this sphere he achieved 
rapid success, and having early turned his attention 
to the art of oratory, he soon became famous as a 
public speaker, and took an active part in political 
matters. At the age of twenty-six he was chosen 
one of the representatives for Fayette county in the 
Kentuckv legislature, and was repeatedly rechosen. 
In 1806 ne was elected to the United States Senate; 
and from this period to the close of his life his name 
is intimately connected, sometimes as a senator, 
sometimes as a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, with all the great political movements in 
America. He was a leading advocate of the war of 
1812 against Britain, and in 1814 he proceeded to 
Europe and acted as one of the commissioners for 
adjusting the treaty of peace at Ghent by which it 
was terminated. In the crisis created in 1819-20 
by the proposed admission to the union of Missouri, 
a slave-holding state, Clay took a leading part, and 
it was largely owing to his efforts that a compromise 
was reached. He was a candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1824, 1832, and 1844, but was unsuccessful 
on all these occasions, though the last election was 
very closely contested between him and Mr. Polk. 
He was often speaker in the Houses of Congress, and 
in 1824-28 he was secretary of state. He died at 
Washington on 29th June, 1852. His waitings and 
speeches have been frequently published, the most 
complete collection, with biography, being that of 
the Rev. Calvin Colton (six vols.. New York, revised 
edition, 1865). 

CLEAR, Cape, a high promontory at the southern 
extremity of Clear Island, and the most southern 
point of Ireland, about 74 miles B.K. of Baltimore, 
county Cork. It stands 400 feet above the sea-level, 
and forms a prominent landmark to seamen. — Clear 
Island is about 84 miles long and about 1 broad. 
It is wild and romantic, and forms a parish with an 
area of 1504 acres. The male inhabitants are almost 
exclusively employed in fishing. There is a tele- 
graph station in the island, by which early intelli- 
gence is communicated from steamers arriving from 
America or elsewhere. Pop. 584. 

CLEARING-HOUSE, Banking, an establish- 
ment in large cities where there are many banks, to 
which each bank connected with it sends every day 
in order to have its business with the other banks 
adjusted. The sums due by and to the banks among 
themselves are here set off against each other and 
the balance paid or received. In London the balance 
used to be settled in cash or Bank of England notes. 
Now, however, the various banking companies and 
the clearing-house itself have accounts at the Bank 
of England, and the balances are settled by trans- 
fers from one account to another. The dearing- 
house system was introduced by the London private 
banking firms in 1775, but the joint-stock com- 
panies have long been permitted to share its ad- 
vantages, and it has been extended to the provincial 
banks . — The Railway Clearing-house is an associa- 
tion instituted to assist the various companies to 
carry on their traffic over different lines, with all 
the conveniences of one line. The claims of the 
railway companies against each other on account of 
traffic that has pass^ over more than one line, are 
adjusted here, and the expenses of keeping up the 
clearing-house are apportioned among the different 
companies. Owing to the clearing-house system a 
passenger can purenase one single ticket which will 
carry him over lines belonging to several companies, 
and parcels are conveyed through without additional 
booking, fresh entries, and consequent delay. 
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CLEAVAGE, » term Died in mineralogy and 
geology to express the mode in which any body 
may most re^ily be or naturaUy tends to be 
split Dp into fragments. The regular straoture 
of most crystallized bodies becomes manifest as 
soon as they are broken. Each fragment presents 
the form of a small polyhedron, and the very dust 
appears under the microscope an assemblage of 
minute solids, regularly terminated. In this process 
common salt and lead-ore break up into small cubes, 
fluor-spar and the diamond into octahedrons, sul- 
phate of barytes and the topaz into rhomboidal 
prisms, calcareous spar, the ruby, and the sapphire 
into rhombohedrons, &c. The directions in which 
all those bodies thus break up are called their planes 
of cleavage. It must not be supposed, however, 
that all inorganic crystallized substances possess 
this property. Several of them break up only into 
irregular fragments, as the rock-crystal, the garnet, 
the emerald, &c. In others the cleavage is only in 
two directions, and sometimes only in one, and 
consequently produces no regular solid. Important 
information is often obtained by attending to cleav- 
age, inasmuch as it may serve to ascertain the dif- 
ferent bodies which belong to the same system of 
crystallization, or to distinguish between those which 
belong to different systems, even when their ex- 
ternal forms happen from any cause to be disguised 
or destroyed. The term is employed by geologists 
in a somewhat different sense, and applied to non- 
crystallized bodies, as clay-slate. In this sense it 
means the tendency of rocks to split along planes 
which either coincide with the original plane of 
stratification or may cross it at any angle up to a 
right angle. This tendency is the consequence of 
the readjustment by pressure and heat of the com- 
ponents of rocks, one of the phases of metamorphism. 

CLECKHEATON, a town of England, county 
York, West Biding, pleasantly situated on a declivity 
in the Spen valley, 10 miles w. Leeds. It is well 
built, lighted with gas, and has a technical institution, 
handsome premises belonging to the co-operative 
association, a fine town-hall (opened 1892), and three 
large and beautiful chapels. The industries include 
the worsted and machine-card trades, machine mak- 
ing, engineering works, &c., and coal is mined in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1891), 11,826; (1901), 12,523. 

CLEEF. — 1. JoosT VAN, called Zotte (crazy) Cleef, 
born at Antwerp towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, was one of the most celebrated painters of 
his time, and in regard to beauty of colouring may 
challenge comparison with the most distinguished 
Italian masters. His excessive vanity and eccen- 
tricity caused him to be described as *mad\ 2. 

Jan van, a painter, born at Venloo, Gueldorland, 
in 1646, was a pupil of De Craeyer, and belongs to 
the Flemish school, of which he is one of the most 
eminent masters. His works, which resemble those 
of Poussin, are particularly remarkable for beauty 
of design and colouring. He died at Ghent in 1716. 
The churches of Ghent are adtimed with many of 
his paintings, in which the heads of children and 
the female countenances are very beautiful. 

CLEF (French for key\ in music, a sign placed 
on a staff, in order to determine the pitch of the 
notes written on the staff. There are three clefs 
now in use: the treble or G clef, written on the 
second line; the mean or C clef, which may be 
placed on the first, third, or fourth lines; and the 
ooM or F clef, seat^ on the fourth line. The mean 
clef is very seldom used in writing vocal music in 
England ; the music for the inner parts, the alto and 
tenor, is generally placed on the treble clef, the tenor 
sio^g the notes an octave lower than they are 
written. See Musia 
VoL in. 


CLEMATIS, a genus of climbing plants of the 
order Bannnculacess, comprehendlnff a great number 
of species, all remarkable for the oeauty of their 
flowers and folia^. The most common species, O. 
Vitalba, or traveUer’s joy, is a frequent ornament of 
the hedges ^th of England and the south of Scot- 
land, where it becomes conspicuous, first by its copious 
clusters of white blossoms, and afterwards by its 
feather-tailed silky tufts. Among the exotic species 
in greatest favour with horticulturists are 0. 
mtdcL, which produces abundant panicles of small 
white flowers, and is so odoriferous that it fills the 
air to a considerable distance around it with the 
sweetest fragrance ; C. eirrkoaa, remarkable for its 
large greenish-white flowers ; and C. Viticella, with 
its festooning branches adorned with pink or purple 
bells. The common clematis contains a very acrid 
principle which taken into the stomach produces the 
effect of a corrosive poison. Its fresh leaves, piled 
together and applied to the skin, act like blisters. 
They are said to have been used in this way at an 
early period by begging impostors, who, to excite 
commiseration, covered their limbs with superficial 
and easily -cured ulcers. It is hence sometimes 
known by the name of beggar’s herb. All the species 
of clematis grow freely in any light soil, and arc 
greatly esteemed for trellis - work, and for training 
against walls. They may be propagated by layers, 
young cuttings, or seeds. 

CIjEMENCE ISAURE, a purely mythical per- 
sonage, said to have been born in 1464, near Toulouse, 
and to have lost her father when she was five years 
old. She was educated in solitude, and grew up 
beautiful and talented. Near to her garden dwelt 
a young troubadour named Raoul, who became 
enamoured of her, and communicated his passion in 
songs. The maiden replied, not with words, but 
with flowers, and Raoul could well intrepret their 
meaning. He was the natural son of Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, and followed his father to the 
war against the Emperor Maximilian. In the battle 
of Guinegatte both were slain, and Clemence resolved 
to take the veil. Before doing so, in 1490, she re- 
newed an old poetic festival, gave it the name of 
jeuxfloraux (which see), and assigned as prizes for 
the victors the five flowers used in replying to her 
lover. These games were under the patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin, wh«) was described in the p(»eras 
connected with them in the fifteenth century as 
Dama Clemenssa, that is, Merciful Lady, but in the 
next century there arose the false notion that they 
were concerned with a Dame Clemence. The name 
Isaure first appears about 1550. 

CLEMENT, the name assumed by many popes. 
Of these, Clement XIV., who abolished the order of 
.Jesuits, was perhaps the most distinguished. Elected 
in 1769 he died in 1774, hated by a considerable 
party in the church. 

CLEMENT, properly Titus Flavius Clemens, 
prf)bably a native of Athens, but on account of the 
place of his residence commonly called tJie Alexan- 
drian, was one of the most famous teachers of the 
CUiristian church in the second and at the beginning 
of the third century. He had been a heathen phi- 
losopher, was converted to Christianity, and after 
travelling a long time in Greece, Italy, and the East, 
became presbyter of tbe church of Alexandria, and 
teacher {ccUechetes) of the school in that city, in which 
place he succeeded Pantsenus, his teacher, and was 
succeeded by Origen, his pupil. These three instruc- 
tors increas^ the fame of the Alexandrian school in 
the second and third centuries. Clement was a fer- 
tile writer. The most important among those of his 
productions which have been handed down to us are 
inscribed Protreptikos, PaidagOgos, and Strflmateii or 
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Btslmateb Th» firit k >a exhortation to the heftthens 
lo aiiifanMM OfariitiaDity, the Moond an ezpoeition d 
Chriitiaii moralf, and the third, wUdi exhibita the 
most varied erudition, hae the title Carpets, on ac- 
count of the variety of lubjeoto, moral, mki^hymad, 
theologioa^ histori^ whicm are here interwoven. It 
hai bera justly remarked that these works are an 
imitation of the degrees of the Greek mysteries. The 
works of Clement are of great importance, as enabling 
ns to judge of the state of science in his time, and 
because they contain fragments and accounts of lost 
works of antiquity. Clement introduced the eclectic 
phi^ophy into Christianity, and promoted the alle- 
fforioal and mystical expla^tion of the sacred writ- 
ings. The p^osophy and erudition which gained him 
the admiration of hu time, but also seduced him at 
times into singular speculations, caused him at a later 
period to be oonsideiw a heretic, and to lose with the 
orthodox the name of taint which had been conferred 
on him. The first editions of his works are that at 
Florence in 1550, and that at Heidelberg, 1592, by 
Frederick Sylburg, both in foUo. The most complete 
is that of W. Dindorf, Clarendon Fres^ Oxford, 1869, 

4 vols. There is an English translation. 

CLEMENT, Jaoqubb, bom in 1567, at Serbonnes, 
In the diocese of Sens, became a Dominican, and 
has acquired a place in Mstoiy as the fanatical tool of 
the Dukes of Mayenne and Aumale, and the Duchess 
Montpensier. in the murder of the French King 
Henry III. (which see). On stabbing the king he 
was killed by some of the courtiers, and his body 
having been dragged to the place of execution, was 
tom asunder by horses. The populace, however, in- 
stimted by the priests, regarded him as a martyr; 
and even Pope Sixtus V. was not ashamed to pro- 
nounce his panegyric before the conclave of cardinalB, 
and compare him with Judith and leaser. 

C LEME NTT, Muzio, a distinguished performer on 
the piano-forte, was bom in l^me, in 1752. His 
father, a silversmith, was himself fund of music, and 
had his son instructed as well as his means allowed, 
young dementi showing great talent and inclination 
for t^ art. Buroui, one of his relations, was his first 
master. In his seventh year an organist, Cordicelli, 
instmcted him in thorough bass, and in his ninth 
year he passed an examination as an organist. He 
then received instruction from the famous singer San- 
tarelli, and from Carpini, the celebrated contrapuntist. 
At this time, in his twelfth year, he wrote a mass for 
lour voices, which 'was reoeived with great applause. 
He had made such progress in his performance on 
the piano-forte that an Englishman, Mr. Becldord, 
was anxious to take him to England. Hie father at 
length consented, and young dementi studied at the 
country seat of Mr. Beokford, in Dorsetshire, and 
soon znade himself master of the English language. 
In his eighteenth year he far excelled all his contem- 
poraries in skill and expression, and published his 
Opus II., which formed a new epoch in this species 
of oompoiution. After leaving Dorsetshire he wm 
•ngapa as director of the ordiestra of the opera in 
Lmia^ His fame increased rapidly. In the year 
1780 he went to Paris, where he was reoeived with 
epthnsiasin. From thence he proceeded, in the sum- 
mer of 1781, to Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with Mozart and Haydn, and played before the I 
Emperor Joseph II. with the former. He likewise 
published sevwal compositions. In 1784 he repeated : 
hia visit to Paris, but after that remained in England ; 
till 1802. The loss which he sustained from the fail- 
ure of a large commercial establishment induced him i 
to give lessons in music for a time. In his leisure i 
hears he occupied himself with playing on the piano- 
foete^ and the improvement of this instrument He 1 
had pravisoaly published his famous Introduction to i 


the Art of Piano-forte Flaying. In the year 1802 
he went to Paris, for the third time^ with his 
Field; from thenoe to Vienna and to St Petersburg, 
where Field remained. Clementi was universally tS* 
mired. From St Petersburg the pianist Zeuner fol- 
lowed him to Berlin and Dresden. Yrom Dresden 
he was accompanied by EJengel, the oiganist^ who 
was anxious to improve under his care. At Berlin 
Clementi married his second wife, whom he took 
with him into Italy, but lost on his return to Berlin. 
He then went anew to St Petersburg, with the dis- 
tinguished pianist and instructor Beiger, and after- 
wards returned again to Vienna. In the following 
year family concerns carried him to Rome and 
In the summer of 1810 he ventured, notwithstanding 
the closing of the continental ports, to return to Eng- 
land, where he arrived safely, and married his third 
wife. In the meantime he continued to oompose, 
and wrote some grand symphonies for the Phimar- 
monic Society. One of hk most valuable works is 
his Gradus ad Pamassum, which occupied hiTn a long 
time. He likewise superintended the construction of 
instruments, and this business was ver^ lucrative to 
him. He had one of the principal musical establish- 
ments in London, his instruments being highly es- 
teemed. In 1820 he again went to the Continent, 
and remained at Leipzig till Easter in 1821, where 
two new symphonies of 1^ were performed. He died 
on the loth March, 1832, and was interred in West' 
minster Abbey. 

CLEOBIS and BITON. Herodotus relates an 
affecting story of these two youths, the sons of Cy- 
dippe, chief -priestess of Hera (Juno) at Argos. At 
the MeraiOj a feast in honour of Hera, it was custo- 
mary for the chief -priestess to be drawn by two white 
oxen. On one occasion the procession had already 
begun to move, and the oxen had not arrived, upon 
which Cleobis and Biton drew the chariot of their 
mother for a distance of forty-five stadia, up the 
mountain where the Temple of Hera stood. The 
people applauded, and the mother was so affected by 
this instance of ^ial affection that she begged the 
^dess to grant her sons the best gift ivhidi oould 
be conferr^ on mortals. While the youths were 
yet in the temple a soft sleep fell upon them, an d 
they never awoke. The Argives placed the statues 
of Cleobis and Biton in the temple at Delphi, and in 
a temple at Argolis they were represented drawing 
the chariot of their mother. 

CLEOBULUS, one of the teven wise tnen, as they 
I were called ; a native of Lindus, or, according to 
I some, of Caria. He travelled to Egypt to learn wis- 
dom, like many of the sages of Greeoe. He was 
lung of Rhodes, and was succeeded on the throne by 
his daughter Cleobulina. Several of his sayings are 
extant. He fiourished B.O. 560. 

CLEOMBROTUS, son of Pausanias, IHwg ol 
Sparta. During his reim b^^ the Theban war, in 
which he commanded ^e Spartans against Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas. He was kill^ in the battie 
of Leuctra, wM(^ happened July 8, 871 B.C., accord- 
ing to the Julian calendar. See Epamxnokdajs. 

CLEOMENES, the name of three kinga of 
Sparta, the most distingnkhed of whom is Cleommies 
HI., king from 286 to 220 B.O. He intended to reform 
Sparta, and to restore the institutions of Lycuiffua, 
after the example of Agis, his brother, who had lost 
his life in a similar attempt. Cleomenes 
himself in a war against the commanded 

by Aratus. Returning to Sparta with a part of the 
army he put to death me ephozi, made a new divisfam 
of limdB, and introduced asndn the old Spartan tyi- 
tem of education, made his brother his and 

bestowed the full franchise upon many daserrinig psr> 
sons who had not before had it. He lived vwyrimply. 
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jiitfc and friendly towii^ evei^Wy. He treated 
Ida enemiee whh goieroaity; for inatanoe, the Adi»- 
«n% who had beg^ a new war and were oonquered. 
He showed hiniw an able general in a war against 
the Maoedonians and Achieans united, bat at last 
lost the important battle of Sellaria (b.0. 222). He fled 
to Egypt, where he was supported by Ptolemy Euer- 
netes, imt bis son Ptolemy Philopator kept Cleomenes 
m confinement Contriving to make their escape, 
they attempted to raise an insurrection against Ptol- 
emy, but finding no supporters they killed each 
other. With Cleomenes expired the race of the 
Heradidse whidi had sat on the throne of Sparta. 

CLEON, an Athenian demagogue of considerable 
note in the early part of the Peloponnesian war. He 
was a tanner by trade, but seems to have given up 
that occupation at an early date in order to devote 
himself to politics. He was well known in public 
before the death of Pericles, and his name is said to 
have been attached to the accusation which was 
brought against that general in the second year of 
the war. By the year 427 he was high in favour 
with the people, and distinguished himself by the 
atrocious proposal — which was adopted but afterwards 
rescinded — that all the adult males of the revolted 
Mytileneans should be put to death, and the women 
and children sold for slaves. In 425 he had the good 
fortune to take prisoners those Spartans who had 
been blockaded for some time by an Athenian force 
in the island of Sphacteria, on the west coast of the 
Peloponnesus. The next year he had to writhe under 
the lash of Aristophanes, who attacked him in his 
comedy of the Knights — as he did also in the Wasps 
In 422 — satirizing his venality, rapacity, ignorance, 
violence, and cowardice. The portrait which the 
dramatist presents of Cleon can scarcely be regarded 
M literally true, but unfortunately it is too well sup- 
ported from other sources to permit us to doubt of 
Its correctness in the main. In 422 he was sent to 
Chalcidice agamst Brasidas, who was capturing the 
Athenian tributary cities there. Being quite ignor- 
ant of tha^ of war he allowed himself to be taken 
unawaHl by a sally of Brasidas and his troops from 
Ampljpblis, and was slain while attempting to flee. 

CLEOPATBA. Amongst several Egyptian prin- 
cesses of this name, the most renowned was the 
eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, wife to his eldest 
son Ptolemy, with whom she shared the throne of 
Eg^t. Both were minors at the death of their 
father, and were placed under the guardianship of 
Pothinus and Achillas, who deprived Cleopatra of 
her share in the government (b.o. 49). She went 
to Syria, and was farming pla^ for obtaining her 
rights by force, when Cesar came to Alexandria, 
and, captivated with her youthful charms, seconded 
her claims; and though the people of Alexandria 
were excited to a revolt by the arts of her brother, 
Caesar succeeded in pacifying them, and procured 
Cleopatra her share of the Uirone. But Pothinus 
stiiTM up a second revolt, upon which the Alexan- 
drian war commenced, in wmch the elder Ptolemy 
losing his life, Caesar proclaimed Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt; but liic was compelled to take her brother, 
the younger Ptolemy, who was only eleven years old, 
as her husband and colleague on the throne. Caesar j 
ocmtlnuad some time at Cleopatra’s court, and had a I 
■on by her named Caesarion, who was afterwards put 
to death by Augustas. After Caesar’s departure she 
governed undisturbed. She subsequently xnade a jour* 
ney to Borne, where Caesar reoeiv^ her magnificently, 
and erected a statue to her next to the statue of 
Vsnai^ in the temple consecrated to that deity. 
This aoty however, excited the diq>leasure of the 
people, and Cleopatra soon returned to her own do- 
ttdidoBfc When her brother, at the age of fborteen, 


demanded his share in the goremment Geopetm 
poisoned him, and remained sola possessor of the re* 
gal power. Ihuring the dvil war in Borne she took the 
part of the triumvirs, and after the battle of Philippi 
she sailed to join Antony at Tarsus. She was thM 
twenty-five years old, and combined with extraordi- 
nary beauty great wit and the highest eles^oe of 
manners. She appeared in a magnificenuy deco- 
rated ship, under a golden canopy, arrayed as Yenui^ 
surrounded by beautiful boys and girls, who repre- 
sented Cupids and Graces. Her meeting with An- 
tony was attended by the most splendid festivals. 
After having accompanied him to Tyre she returned 
to Egypt. Antony followed her, and gave hlmul# 

I up to the most extravagant pleasures. She aooom- 
I panied him on his mar(£ agatost the Parthians, and 
when he parted from her on the Euphrates he be- 
stowed Cyrene, C 3 rpruB, Ccelosyria, Phuinicia, Cilicia^ 
and Crete on her, to which he added part of Judea 
and Arabia at her request. After this Antoziy con- 
quered Armenia, returned triumphantly to Egypt, 
and made his l^ee sons by Cleopatra, and also 
Caesarion, kings. Now commenced toe war between 
Augustus and Antony, but instead of acting promptly 
against his adversary, Antony lost a whole year in 
festivals and amusements with Cleopatra at Ephesus, 
Samos, and Athens, and at last determined to decide 
the contest by a naval battle. At Actium (which 
see) the fleets met. Cleopatra, who had brought 
Antony a reinforcement of sixty vessels, suddenly 
took to flight, and thus caused the defeat of her 
party; for Antony, as if under the influence of freni^. 
imme^ately followed her. They fled to Egypt, ana 
declared to Augustus that if Egypt were left to Cleo- 
patra’s children they would toenoeforth live In re- 
tirement But Augustus demanded Antony's death, 
and advanced towards Alexandria, which Antony 
hastened to defend. Cleopatra determined to burn 
herself with all her treasures, but Augustus pacified 
her by private messages. These communication^ 
however, did not remain concealed from Antony, 
who, supposing Cleopatra treacherous, hastened to 
her, to avenge himself by her death. She, however, 
escaped, and took refuge in the mausoleum which 
she had erected near the Temple of Isis, and caused 
the report of her suicide to be circulate Antony 
now threw himself upon his sword ; but before he 
expired was informed that Cleopatra was still living, 
upon which he caused himself to be carried into her 
presence, and breathed his last in her arms. Augus- 
tus succeeded in getting Cleopatra into his power, 
who still hoped to subdue him by her charms ; but 
her arts were unavailing, and beriming aware that 
her life was spared only that she might grace the 
conqueror’s triumph, she determined to esci^ this 
ignominy by a voluntary death. She ordWed a 
splendid feast to be prepa^, desired her attendants 
to leave her, and put an asp, which a faithful servant 
had brought her, conceal^ amongst flowers, on 
her arm, toe bite of which caused her death almost 
immediately (b.o. 80). Augustus, in his triumphal 
procession, him a portrait of the queen, with a ser* 
pent on her arm, carried before him. Her body was 
interred near t^t of Antony. At the time her 
death she was thirty-nine years old, and had reigned 
twenty-two years. 

CLEPSYDRA, or Watxb-olock, an instrument 
for toe measurement of time by the escape of water 
from a vessel through an orifice. Its origin is ez- 
tremdy ancient, and has ^erally been attributed 
to the Egyptians. Two descriptions of clepsydra 
have been employed— ^ne in which the water merely 
escapes through the orifice, the other In which the 
levri is constanUy midntained by the introdno- 
tion of a fresh supply of water, and a uniformity of 
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efflux leoured by retaining thronghont an equal 
amount of preseure on the fluid ae it issues from the 
bottom of the vesseL In the plate at Clook an 
example of a water-clock is given, in which the mea- 
sure of time is registered on a dial-plate by means 
of a hydraulic apparatus, acted on by the efflux of 
water from a cistern. These instruments are now 
scaro^ ever constructed. 

CL!^ESTOEY, or Clxabstobt, the upper part 
of the nave in Gothic churches, formed by walls 
supported on the arches of the nave, and rising 
above the roof of the side aisles. In these walls 
windows are inserted for the purpose of increasing 
the light in the nave. 

CLERGY (from Greek TcUros^ a lot, through the 
Latin derioui and Low Latin dericia\ the body of 
ecclesiastical persons, or persons performing religious 
functions, in contradistinction to the laity. The 
name was originally given in order to indicate that 
this class was to be considered as the particular 
inheritance and property of God — a metaphor taken 
from the Old Testament. The separation of the 
clergy and laity, at first not strongly marked, must 
have taken place at a very early period in the history 
of the church. As the church continued to prosper, 
the influence of its officers became more and more 
evident. They were not only reverenced as spiritual 
guides and the ministers of the sacraments, but 
formed also the best-educated portion of the com- 
munity. They were accorded numerous privileges 
and exemptions : no bishop could be cited before a 
secular court, no priest could be subjected to question 
by torture, no lay tribunal could interfere in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and in many cases the clergy were 
exempted from the public taxation. In Germany 
the sovereignty of several states was vested in them, 
and the Bishop of Rome held the sway of a tenqioral 
prince combined with the spiritual lordship of the 
greater part of the civilized world. Latterly in 
almost every state of Europe arose struggles for 
privilege and power between the laity and clergy, 
but the latter were gradually stripped of their special 
privileges, as well as their wealth, and in most 
countries now there is comparatively little difference 
as regards civil rights between the layman and 
the ecclesiastia In England, however, they have 
still some privileges. A clergyman cannot be com- 
pelled to serve as juryman, he is exempted from 
arrest while celebrating divine worship, from acting 
as bailiff, constable, or in any such capacity, or from 
attendance at a court leet; but, on the other hand, | 
he cannot accept a seat in the House of Commons, 
engage in trade, or farm lands of more than eighty 
acres, unless with pennission of his bishop. Three 
orders or grades of clergy are recognized by the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, and other churches — 
bishops, priests, and deacons. Presbyterians and 
others, however, believe in the ministry of only one 
order. The clergyman, according to the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is endowed in his 
spiritual character with a kind of supernatural power, 
which separates him essentially from the layman. 
Priests of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches 
who are not subject to the rules of any religious 
order are known as the secular clergy; the others 
constitute the regular clergy. 

CLERGY, Bsnbfit op. See Benefit of Clkbgt. 

CLERK, John, of Eldin, near Edinburgh, a naval 
tactician, for whom is claimed the invention of the 
manoeuvre of hreahinz the enemy's linty was born at 
Penicuik in 1728, and died in 1812. His Essay on 
Naval Tactics was privately printed, and Clerk, 
under the impression that a copy had been seen by 
Admiral Rodney, claimed a share in the latter’s 
victory off Dominica. The first complete edition 


of the essay appeared in 1804. Clerk's method was 
adopted in some measure by Howe, Duncan, and 
Nelson, but the employment of steam in navigation 
has greatly changed the value of the system. 

CLERK, Parish, a lay officer of the Church of 
England, who may be appointed either by the in- 
cumbent or the parishioners. It is his duty to lead 
the responses and assist in the service of public 
worship and at funerals. There is generally only 
one in a parish, and his remuneration depends alto- 
gether on the custom of the place. 

CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
an officer appointed by the crown, whose duty it is to 
make minutes of the decisions (not of the debates) 
of the house ; to see that these minutes are correctly 
printed and handed to the members; to read aloud aU 
such papers as the house may order to be read; and 
to act as president (without taking the chair) during 
the choice of a speaker. He has a salary of £2000. 

CLERMONT - DE - LODEVE, or Clermont 
L’H^rault, a town of France, department of H^rault, 
23 miles west by north of Montpellier. It is pleasantly 
situated on a hill crowned with the ruins of an old 
castle, and has a handsome Gothic church with a 
very lofty spire, and a communal college. The staple 
manufacture is woollen cloth. Pop. (1896), 4740. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND (anciently Augusto- 
nemetum)y a town of France, capital of department 
Puy-de-DOme, between the Allier and Bedat, on a 
hill at the foot of the vulcanic range in which the 
summit of the Puy is conspicuous. It was origfin- 
ally the capital of the Arvemi, possessed consider- 
able importance under the Romans, and became a 
bishop's see in 260. It was afterwards sacked by the 
northern hordes, but soon recovered, and was selected 
in 1095 for the meeting of the great council in which 
the Crusades originated. In 1656 it became the 
capital of the duchy of Auvergne. Among its natives 
are Gregory of Tours, Pascaf and General Dessaix. 
The modern town, overlooking the fertile plain of 
the Limagne, and encircled by planted boulevards, 
is built of lava from the neighbouring mountains, 
and is by no means prepossessing. Most of its streets 
are narrow, and very crooked and dirty. The most 
remarkable edifices are the Gothic cathedral, a huge, 
irregular, gloomy pile, begun in 1248, and recently 
completed by the construction of the west front and 
two towers; the Church of Notre Dame, founded 
in 580, and incrusted externally with rude mosaics; 
the town-house, court-house, theatre, general hospital, 
&c. There are also a medical and a theological 
college, technical schools, observatory, public library, 
botanic garden, and museums of natural history and 
antiquities. There is an electric street tramway 
system. The manufactures, more numerous than 
extensive, consist chiefly of chemicals, animal oils, 
table-linen, nails, hats, machinery, &c. It is an 
important centre of trade. Near it there are two 
mineral springs. Pop. (1896), 38,913. 

CLERMONT -TONNERRE, the name of an 
ancient family of counts in Dauphiny, which has 
produced several distinguished historical personages. 
One of tlie most celebrated is Count Stanislas, l^rn 
in 1767. At the breaking out of the revolution in 
1789 he ttx>k his place in the states-general as deputy 
of the nobility. He possessed great abilities as a 
public speaker, and employed them in maintaining 
the doctrine of a constitutional monarchy. By this 
he incurred the displeasure equally of the aristocra- 
tic and of the republican parties. As a counterpoise 
to the influence of the Jacobins, he, in concert with 
Malouet and other friends of monarchy, founded the 
Monarchical Club ; and along with Fontanes started 
the Journal des Impartiaux. The dub having been 
denounced by Bamave as a band of conspirators* 
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WM dissolved, and the journal was suppressed after 
an existence of only two months. In 1791 he was 
arrested on the charge of having aided the king in 
his attempt to escape^ but regained his liberty on 
taking an oath of fiddity to the national assembly. 
La 1792 he was draped by a furious mob before the 
section. As no sufficient ground of detention ap- 
peared, he was dismissed, but was pursued and 
murdered. 

CLEVELAND, a city and lake port of the 
United States, Ohio, capital of Cuyahoga county, on 
the south shore of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River. It is the second commercial city 
in the state, and has greatly increased of late years 
in population and importance. It is beautifully 
situated on an elevation above the lake, and for the 
most part handsomely laid out with wide streets, 
adorned with trees, and crossing each other at right 
angles. The harbour is spacious and good. Among 
its chief buildings are Cleveland Medical College, a 
music hall, the Isorthern Ohio Insane Asylum, Adel- 
bert College for women, the Case School of Applied 
Sciences, the city hall, county court-house, Ac. The 
free public library contains 67,000 volumes. The 
churches comprise, besides the buildings belonging 
to various Protestant denominations, ten synagogues, 
six convents, and a monaster 3 ^ Cleveland is an im- 
portant railway centre, has a very extensive lake 
traffic, and large manufactures, especially in iron 
and steel, including all kinds of machinery. The 
shipbuilding industry is of great importance. There 
are large coal-fields in the neighbourhood. Much 
of the prosperity of Cleveland is due to its position 
at the terminus of the Ohio Canal. Pop. in 1891, 
261,358, of whom more than a third w*ere Germans. 
Several suburbs are now included in the city, of 
which the most recently annexed (1893) are ViTest 
Cleveland and Brooklyn. With these the total 
population in 1900 was 381,768. 

CLEVES, German Klkvb, a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, 70 miles N.w. of Cologne, in a pleasant plain, 
miles from the Rhine, with which it is connected 
by a canal. It has manufactures of machinery, 
tobacco, leather, and cotton. In the centre of the 
town rises the old and renowned Schwanenburg 
(Swan’s Castle), the ancient residence of the dukes 
of Cleves, founded, says tradition, by Julius Csesar. 
The collegiate church, dating from the fourteenth 
century, contains monuments of the counts and dukes 
of Cleves, Cleves having been long a county and 
from 1417 a duchy. Prussia (Brandenburg) acquired 
Cleves in 1609. Pop. (1895), 10,936. 

CLICHY-LA-GAHENNE (Latin, Cligiamm), a 
town, France, department Seine, in a beautiful plain 
near the right bank of the Seine, and on the railway 
between Paris and St. Germain, about 4 miles K.w. 
Paris. It is a place of considerable antiquity ; and 
in the seventh century, during the reign of Dagobert, 
who had a palace here to which he was particularly 
attached, was frequently the residence of the court. 
It contains a parish church, the erection of which is 
due to the celebrated Vincent de Paul, who was 
curate of Clichy in 1612; and has mani^actures of 
white-lead, chemical products, glue, varnish, rolled 
lead, Ac. Pop. (1896), 33,742. 

CLIENTS, in ancient !^me, were citizens of the 
lower ranks who chose a patron from the higher 
classes, whose duty it was to assist them in legal 
cases, to take a paternal care of them, and to provide 
for their security. The clients, on the other hand, 
were obliged to portion the daughters of the patron 
if he had not sufficient fortune, to follow him to the 
wars, to ransom him if taken prisoner, and to vote 
for him if he was candidate for an office. If a client 
died without issue, and had made no will, his pro- 


perty fell to the Mtron. Clients and patrons were 
under mutual obligation not to accuse each other, 
not to bear witness against each other, and in general 
not to do one another any injury. This relation con- 
tinued till the time of the emperors. It is certainly 
among the most interesting and curious which histoiy 
mentions, and must be considered as one of the first 
attempts at a regular government — as the transitimi 
from a patriarchal state, in which family relations 
are predominant, to a well-developed political system, 
securing the rights and independence of the indi- 
vidual. — In modern times the word dient is used for 
a party to a lawsuit who has put his cause into the 
hands of a lawyer. 

CLIFFORD, the name of a very old English 
family, several members of which have played an im- 
portant part in history. The founder of the family, 
Walter, son of Richard Fitz- Ponce, a Norman 
baron, acquired the castle of Clifford, in Hereford- 
shire, under Henry II., and hence took the name of 
Clifford. One of his descendants, Robert, was the 
first who sat in the House of Lords as Baron de 
Clifford, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
He was killed in the battle of Bannockburn. The 
eighth baron, Thomas, and the ninth, John, distin- 
guished themselves as zealous Lancastrians in the 
wars of the Roses. The former fell in the battle of 
St. Alban’s (1455), the latter in that of Towton 
(1461). He was the murderer of the young Earl of 
Rutland, son of the Duke of York, and brother of 
Edward IV. Henry, the grandson of John, received 
the title of Earl of Cumberland in 1525. — Georob 
Clifford the third Earl of Cumberland, grandson 
of the first earl, eminent both for his literary and 
military abilities, was born at Brougham Castle, in 
Westmoreland, in 1558. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His attention at this period 
was principally directed to mathematics and naviga- 
tion, in both which he became very proficient. In 
1586 he took part in the trial of Queen Mary Stuart. 
The same year he sailed to the coast of South America, 
having under his command a small squadron, which 
sensibly annoyed the Portuguese trade in that part 
of the world. Two years afterwards he commanded 
a ship in the ever- memorable action with the * In- 
vincible Armada’, and subsequently fitted out at his 
own expense no fewer than nine expeditions to the 
Western Islands and the Spanish main, in one of 
which he succeeded in capturing a valuable Plate 
ship. His skill in martiid exercises atid knightly 
accomplishments on shore was no less distinguished 
than his naval tactics; and Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom he was in great favour, not only appointed 
him her champion in the oourt tournaments, but 
employed him in the more serious task of reducing 
the headstrong Essex to obedience. He was made 
a Knight of the Garter in 1591. He died Oct. 30, 
1605, in London. The title of Earl of Cumberland 
became extinct with his nephew Henry, in 1648. 
The male line of the Cliffords is at present repre- 
sented by the baronial family, Clifford of Chudleigh. 
The first Baron Clifford of Chudleigh was Thomas 
Clifford, one of the members of the Cabal (which 
see), who was raised to this dignity in 1672. A 
descendant still holds the title. 

CLIFTON, a suburb of Bristol situated within 
the city boundary, on the summit of lofty cliffs, 
whence its name. A fine suspension bridge 703 feet 
long here crosses the river Avon 245 feet above its 
bod, uniting the counties of Gloucester and Somer- 
set. Clifton contains a number of elegant squares, 
terraces, crescents, and many handsome houses of 
freestone and limestone, from quarries in the vicinity. 
Clifton College, founded 1860 and inooiporated 187/1 
is an important educational institution. It has 
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tuMn&r tedd nor nrnnnfnctmm The ezteniion oi 
fiefatol end the beauty of ite eoenery are the sole 
eenroee of ite pr osperity. 

CLlMACxERIO (annm dmactericus), a oritloal 
Tear or period in a man's age, wherein, acowding to 
astroloMn, there is some notable alteration to happen 
in the body^jwd a person is exposed to great danger 
ef death. The word comes fr^ klimaktSr^ the step 
of a ladder or stair. The first climacteric is, accord- 
ing to some, the seventh year; the others are mul- 
tiples of the first, as 14, 21, &c.; 63 and 84 are called 
the grand dimacterios, and the dangers attending 
these periods are suppo^ to be great. Some held, 
according to this doctrine, every seventh year a cli- 
macteric; others dlowed this title only to the pro- 
dnct of the multiplication of the climacterical space 
by an odd number, as 3, 5, 7, 9; others considered 
every ninth year as a climacteric. The idea of di- 
maoteiics is very ancient. 

CLIMATE. The andents denoted by this name 
the spaces between the imaginary drdes, parallel to 
the equator, drawn in such a manner over the sur- 
face of the earth that the longest day in each circle 
is half an hour longer than in the preceding. Ac- 
oording to this division there were twenty-four cli- 
mates from the equator, where the longest day is 
twelve hours, to the polar circle, where it is twenty- 
fonr hours. From ^e polar cirde the longest day 
Inoreaaes so rapidly that only one degree nearer 
the pole it is a month long. The fri^ zones:, so 
called that is, the regions exten^g from the 
northern and southern polar circles to the corres- 
ponding poles, some geo^phers have divided again 
into six climates. We have learned from a more 


accurate acouaintance with different countries that 
heat or cold depends not merely on geographical 
latitude, but that local causes also produce great 
variations from the general rule, by which a region 
lying near the equator should always be warmer 
than one remote from it. By the word climate, 
therefore, we understand the cmaracter of the wea- 
ther peculiar to evezy country, as respects heat and 
cold, humidity and dryness, and the alteration of the 
seasons. In general, however, geographical latitude 
is the principal drcumstanoe to be taken into view 
In oonsidering the climate of a country. The highest 
degree of heat is found under the equator, and the 
lowest, or the greatest degree of cold, imder the poles. 
The temperatiure of the intermediate regions is vari- 
ous^ according to their position and local circum- 
stances. Under the line the heat is not uniform. 
Owing to the radiant power of sandy plains, and the 
idbsenoe of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere, the heat 
in the deserts of Africa, particularly on the western 
ooast^ also in Arabia and India, is excessive. In the 
mountainous regions of South America, on the con- 
trary, it is very moderate. The greatest heat in 
Africa is estimated at 70" of Reaumur, or 189*5" of 
Faluenheit The greatest degree of cold at the poles 
cannot be determined, because no one has ever pene- 
trated to them. The greatest altitude of the sun at 
noon, and the time of its continuance above the hori- 
Bon, depends altogether on the latitude. Without 
regard to local droumstanoes, a country is warmer 
in proportion as the sun’s altitude is greater and the 
day longer. The elevation of any region above the 
surface of the sea has likewise an important infiu- 
enoe on the dimate. It is roughly estimated that 
the thermometer falls 1" for evexy 100 vards of ascent 
But the nature of the surface is not to be disregarded. 
The heat increases as the soil becomes cultivated. 
Thus, for the last thousand years Germany has been 
frowiag gradually wanner by the destruction of 
forests, the draining of lakes, and the drying up of 
begs and mMUna, A oonsequenoe of culti- 


vation seems to be apparent In tiie enhivated pasta 
of North America, particularly In the Atlantic statWL 
The mtm of mhiarals which cemposas the highest 
layer of a country has, without doubt, an infiussieo 
on its temperature. Barren sands adi]^ of a much 
more intense heat than loam. Meadow lands are 
not so warm in summer as the bare ground. The 
I winds to which a country is most exposed ty ita 
situation have a great influence on the dimate. If 
north and east winds blow frequently in any region 
it will be colder, the latitude bei^ the same, than 
another which is often swept by milder breezes from 
the south and west. The influence of the wind on 
the temperature of a ooxmtry is very apparent In 
regions on the sea-coast. The difference in the ex- 
tremes of temperature is least within the tropics. 
The heat, which would be intolerable when the sun 
is in the zenith, is mitigated by the rainy season, 
which then commences. When the sun returns to 
the opposite half of the torrid zone, so that its raya 
become less vertical, the weather is delightful. Lima 
and Quito, in Peru, have the finest climate of any 
part of the earth. The variations in temperature 
are greater in the temperate zones, and increase as 
you approach the polar circles. The heat of the 
higher latitudes, especially about 59" and 60", amounts^ 
in J uly, to 75" or 80" of Fahrenheit, and is greater 
than that of countries 10" nearer the equator. In 
Greenland the heat in summer is so great that it 
melts the pitch on the vessels. At Tomea, in Liq>- 
lond, where the sun’s rays fall as obliquely at the 
summer solstice as they do in Germany at the equi- 
nox, the heat is sometimes equal to that of the toirid 
zone, because the sun is ahnost always above the 
horizon. Under the poles the climate is perhaps the 
most uniform. A greater degree of cold than any 
we are accustomed to seems to reign there perpetu- 
ally. Even in midsummer, when the sun does not 
go down for a long time (at the poles not for six 
months), the ioe never thaws. The immense masses 
of it which surround the poles feel no sensible effect 
from the oblique and feeble beams of the sun, and 
seem to increase in magnitude every year. 

From the general division of America into lofty 
mountainous gateaux and very low plains, there 
results a contrast between two climates which, al- 
though of an extremely different nature, are in al- 
most immediate proximity. Peru, the valley of 
Quito, and the city of Mexico, though situated be- 
tween the tropics, owe to their elevation the general 
temperature of spring. They behold the paramog, 
or mountain ridges, covered with snow, wMch con- 
tinues upon some of the summits almost the whole 
year, while, at the distance of a few leagues, an in- 
tense and often sickly degree of heat suffocates the 
inhabitants of the ports of Vera Cruz and of Gkiaya- 
quiL These two climates produce eacdi a different 
system of vegetation. The flora of the torrid zone 
forms a border to the fields and groves of Europe. 
Such a remarkable proximity as &is cannot fail of 
frequently occasioning sudden changes, by the dis- 
placement of these two masses of mr, so differently 
constituted — a general inoonvenienoe, experienoed 
over the whole <3 America. Everywhere, however, 
this continent is subject to a lower degree of heat 
than the same latitudes in the eastern portion of the 
earth. Its elevation alone explains this fact, as fat 
as regards the mountainous region; but why, it may 
be a^^ed, is the same thing true of the low tracts of 
the country? To this the great observer, Alexander 
Humboldt^ makes the following reply: ‘The com- 
parative narrowness of this consent; its ekngatioa 
towards the icy poles ; the ooesn, whose unlMreii 
surface is swept by the trade-winds; the ouxrenta of 
extremely oold water which flow from the Straits el 
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MmgrilMi to Pwq; the nnmeroni chains of mountaini, 
•boanding In the sonroes of riven, end whoee mm- 
miti, covered with mow, riie far a^ve the region of 
the douda; the great number of Immenee rivers that, 
after iimamerable onrvee, always tend to the most 
distant shores ; deserts, but not of sand, and oonse- 
luently less susceptible of being impregnated with 
heat; Impenetrable forests, that spreid over the 
deins of the equator, abounding in rivers, and which, 
in those parts of the country that are the farthest 
distant hwm mountains ana from the ocean, give 
rise to enormous masses of water, which are either 
’ittracted by them, or are formed during the act of 
vegetation; all thrae causes produce, in the lower 
pa^ of America, a climate which, from its coolness 
and humidity, is singularly contrasted with that of 
Africa. To these causes alone must we ascribe that 
abundant vegetation, so vigorous and so rich in juices, 
and that thick and umbrageous foliage, which consti- 
tute the characteristic features of the new continent.’ 


Assuming this explanation as sufficient for South 
America and Mexico, we shall add, with regard to 
North America, that it scarcely extends any dis- 
tance into the torrid zone,, but on the contrary 
stretches far into the frigid zone. Accordingly the 
column of frozen air attached to this continent is no- 
where counterbalanced by a column of equatorial air. 
From this results an extension of the polar climate 
to the very confines of the tropics; and hence winter 
and summer struggle for the ascendency, and the 
seasons change witii astonishing rapidity. From all 
this, however, the north-western portion of the United 
States is happily exempt; for, being placed beyond the 
reach of freezing winds, it enjoys a temperature ana- 
logous to its latitude. The greater or lesser extent 
of ooast Une a country possesses in proportion to its 
area has a decided iMuence on the climate. The 
almost unvarying temperature of the ocean equalizes 
in some degree the periodic distribution of heat 
among the different seasons of the year, and the prox- 
imity of a great mass of water moderates, by its 
action on the winds, the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter. Hence the more equable temper- 
ature of islands and coasts as compared with that of 
places far inland. Warsaw and Amsterdam are 
almost in the same latitude, but the mean annual 
temperature of the former is 46'48“, while it reaches 
at &e latter 53 4'* Fahr. The proximity of large 
m asses of water involves also the presence of much 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. According to 
Prof. Tyndall aqueous vapour is more necessary to 
the plant life of England than clothing to its people. 
Bemove this vapour for a single summer night from 
the region it overspreads and you would destroy 
every plant capable of being destroyed by a freezing 
temperature. The warmth of the fields would pour 
HmE unrequited into space, and the sim would rise 
mpon an island held fast in the iron grip of frost, 
llie aqueous vapour constitues a local dam by which 
the temperature at the earth’s surface is deepened. 
But the dam finally overflows, and we give to space 
all that we receive from the sun. 

CLIMAX (Greek, Idimax^ a ladder or stairs) and 
ANTICLIMAX are rhetoric^ figures; in the former 
of which the ideas rise in degree ; in ^e latter they 
■ink. 

CLIMBING PEBCH (Anahas icandent)f a fish 
indigenous to Asiatic waters, remarkable for its 
power of ascending the banks of dried-up streams 
and proceeding over dry land to some ipot where its 
oiifaiiiTig instinct tells it water is to be found. They 
have bm found in considerable numbers at great 
riisteaoM from water, and are credited by some 
wiiluii with the oapdt^lity of climbing up the rough 
■tool of the palm-tree in search of rite water tl^ 


lodges between the bases of the dead Isavss and the 
stem; but this is now considered unworthy of belief* 
The fishermen of the Ganges, who live laigely on 
these fishes, put them into an earthen vessel as soon 
as caught, where they can exist about a week 
without water. On opening the head of this fish the 
structure is dearly seen which enables it to defy, ap- 
parently, all natural law. The phaipmgeal bones 
(those supporting the orifice between the mouth and 
gullet) are much enlarged, and modified into a series 
of labyrinthine cells and duplications, so that they can 
retain a considerable quantity of water in the inter- 
stices, and prevent the gill membranes from becom- 
ing dry. In the work of Sir J. Emerson Tennent 
on Ceylon will be found some interesting information 
respecting this fish. PI. II., fig. 7, at Ioututoloot. 

(5lINICAL medicine (from the Greek klini, 
a bed) teaches us to investigate, at the bedside of the 
sick, the true nature of diseases in the phenomena 
presented; to note their course and termination; and 
to study the effects of the various modes of treatment 
to which they are subjected. From this mode of 
study we learn the clucracter of individual o ases; 
theoretical study being competent to make us ac- 
quainted with species only. Clinical medicine de- 
mands, therefore, careful observation. It is, in fact, 
synonymous with experience. We are unacquainted 
with the method of clinical instruction in medicine 
which was followed by the Asclepiadss, but we can- 
not help admiring the results of it as ei^bited to us 
in the writings of Hippocrates, who augmented the 
stores of experience inherited from them by follow- 
ing in their steps. After his time medicine ceased 
to be the property of particular families, and the path 
of experience, bv which it bad been rendered so valur 
able, was soon deserted. The slow progress of ana- 
tomy and physiology, the constant study of the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and endless disputes respit- 
ing the nature of man, of diseases, and of rem^es, 
occupied all the attention of physicians; and the 
wise method of observing and describing the diseases 
themselves fell into disuse. Hospitals, at their origin, 
served rather as means of displaying the benevolence 
of the early Christians than of periecting the study 
of medicine. The school of Alexandria was so cele- 
brated, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, that a 
careful attendance upon its lessons entitled the stu- 
dent to pursue the practice of medicine. Another 
old and very thriving, although less known institu- 
tion, was situated at Nishapur, in Persia ; and hospi- 
tals, even before the flourishing period of the Ara- 
bians, to whom the happy idea is commonly ascribed, 
were united with these medical institutionB. The 
last school, founded by the Emperor Aurelian, and 
superintended by Greek physicians, spread the doc- 
trines of Hippocrates through all the East. It was 
supported for several centuries, and in it, without 
doubt, Khazes, Ali- Abbas, Avicenni^ and the other 
celebrated Arabian physicians, were instructed. At 
the same time the celebrated John Mesue, of Dam- 
ascus, was at the head of the hospital of Bagdad. 
Of the mode of instruction pursued there we know 
nothing; but we are inclined to form no very elevated 
opinion of the systems of an age which was devoted 
to all the dreams of Arabian polypharmacy. In 
truth, medicine shared the fate oi all the other natu- 
ral sciences in those barbarous aces. Men were 
little disposed to acquire, slowly and cautiously, the 
knowled^ of disease at the bedside of the sick, in 
the manner of the Greek physicians. It appears pro- 
bable that the foundation of universities led to a 
renewed attention to the study of medical sdence ; 
and we find accordingly, that in Spain, even under 
the dominion of the Arabians, there were schools sad 
hosjAtals for the instraotion of young physicians al 
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T<Mo, and Oordom But eren then dinl- he enooeeded Howe In the oommand of Philadelphia 
oal atoidifla were alxnoat wholly neglected. Inatead which Waahington obliged him to evacuate. In 
of studying the history of diseases, the pupils occn- 1779 he obtains possession of Charleston. His con* 
Died their time with the most unprafitame pursuits, nection with Arnold (see Arnold), ^ attempt to 
Not much more advantageous were the journeys seduce the American troops by the offer of ma-Mny 
which were made for the same objects to Italy and up their arrears of pay, and his boast that there were 
France, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The more American royalists in tiie pay of the king 
schools of Paris and Montpellier were tiiose princi* there were soldiers in the army of Washington, illus- 
pally resorted to ; but in mese the instruction con- trate the system of corruption then adopted by the 
sisted simply in lectures and endless commentaries British generals in America. In 1782 Clinton re- 
upon the most obscure subjects; and even at the turned to England, having been superseded by 
close of the fifteenth century, when the works of the General Carleton. He died in 1795. His narrative 
Grc^k physicians began to be printed, men were still of his conduct in America (1782), was answered by 
busied with verbal explanations and disputes. Two Lord Cornwallis ; to whom Clinton replied in Obser- 
centuries elapsed before physicians returned to clini- vations on Lord Cornwallis’ Answer (1788). He 
oal studies and instructions. Among the renovators was also the author of Observations on Stedman's 
of this mode of studying medicine may be named, in History of the American War (1784). 

Holland, William von Straten, Otho Heumius, and CLIO, daughter of Zeus and Mnemosyne ; the 
the celebrated Sylvius, about the middle of the seven- muse of glory and history. Her attributes are, a 
teenth century ; and it is said that clinical instruc- wreath of laurel upon her head, a trumpet in her 
tion was given at the same period in the schools of right hand, and a roll of papyrus in her left. 
Hamburg, Vienna, and Strashurg. Even Boerhaave, CLIPPER, the word usea to designate a modem 
who succeeded Sylvius as clinic^ instructor at Ley- construction of large sailing vesseL The peculiarities 
den in 1714, has left us no journals of daily observa- of these vessels are, their long sharp bow, their 
tion of disease, but only academic discourses upon greatest beam lying abaft the centre of the ship, 
the general principles of medicine. The influence of and their depth of keel. The speed attained by the 
this celebrated school was first perceived at Edin- opium and slave traders had attracted the attention 
burgh, and afterwards at Vienna — two schools which, ox naval architects generally, and the shipbuilders of 
in celebrity for clinical instruction, soon eclipsed their Britain (notably those of Aberdeen and Liverpool) 
common mother, the school of Leyden. Cullen, one and of America vied with each other in producing 
of the most celebrated teachers of practical medicine vessels which, while preserving fair carrying capa- 
at Edinburgh, was too ftiud of fine-spun theories upon bilities, should, as a primary requisite, be fast sailers, 
the condition of the dise^wed structures of the body, In this they, to a remarkable extent, succeeded, and 
and the proximate causes of disease, ever to follow the feats of the Atlantic, Australian, and China 
a uniform method in his lectures, and to adopt the clippers, some of which attained an average speed 
entire history of disease, as observed at the bedside, during the voyage of over 1 5 miles an hour, used to 
as the basis of his system. From the account of be a topic of great interest and excitement among 
what was effected in clinical medicine in Italy, Ger- | those connected with shipping and ocean trafiBo. 
many, and France, in the course of the eighteenth Owing to the improvements in steam- vessels, and the 
century, we may discover both the constantly increoH' many advantages possessed by them over sailing 
ing attention to this department of knowledge, and vessels, clipiiers, as a special type of ship, are now 
the diiticulties with which such institutions are obliged little heard of. 

to contend. The Vienna school, by means of the CLITHEKOE, a municipal and formerly a park 
labours of Van Swieten, I)e Haen, and, still more, borough, England, county Lancaster, 28 miles n.n.w. 
of Stoll and of Franck, became a model of clinical of Manchester, a station on the Lancashire and 
study, since public lectures were given in the hospi- Yorkshire Railway, pleasantly situated on the east 
tals, and the simplicity of Grecian medicine success- bank of the Ribble, near the foot of Pendle Hill, 
fully inculcated. The practice and study of medicine which here attains an elevation of over 1800 feet, 
in tile hospitals in France was only an indirect mode The streets are well paved, and the supply of water 
of gaining public oonfidenoo, till the period of the ample. There is a free grammar-school, founded 
general revival of science, and the erection of the in 1554 by C^ueen Mary, and several libraries. The 
K^ncb i'cole de Santi. In that, for the first time, town until lately had not a very thriving appearance, 
nliTiir»iLl instruction was expressly commanded. At but is now prospering, being the seat of some large 
the present day every good school has its establish- c(»tton spinning and weaving establishments, paper 
ment for nliriinal memcine connected wdth it ; that is, inanufactories, and other industrial works. In the 
an hospital in which diseases can be seen and studied . neighbourhood are extensive beds of limestone, which 
by those attending it. In Germany, the em})irical is burned for manure and building. Clitheroe re- 
or experimental mode of studying mecUcine was early turned one member to the House of Commoni 
given up for the more scientific form of lectures; previous to 1885. Ptm. of mun. bor. in 1881, 10,178; 
while in Britc^ and France the om>o8ite extreme in 1891, 10,828; in 1901, 11,414. 
took place, and students were carried as they some- CLITUS, son of Dropis, and brother of Hellanio^ 
times ore still, to the bedside of the sick, before they the nurse of Alexander the Great. He was one oi 
had been properly grounded in elementary stupes. the generals of Philip and Alexander, and saved the 
DLINTON, Sir Henry, a British general who life of the latter in the battle of the Granicus by cut- 
served in the Hanoverian war, and was sent to ting off the hand of Rhosaces, who had just lifl^ up 
America in 1776 with the rank of major-general, his arm to kill Alexander. Not^th s tand ing thia 
where he distin^piished himself in the battle of Bun- service, however, Alexander slew him in a fit of in- 
ker Hill. He was soon after sent against New York toxication, on account of some irritating words. After 
and Charleston, but without success. In a second the act was performed he was penetrated with the 
attempt on New York he entered the city, after bitterest remorse. 

having defeated the Americans on Long Island. CLIVE, Robert, Lord Clive and Baron of PIms^, 
Being appointed to the command of that station for was bom in 1725 in Shn^whire. He was sent to 
the purpose of favouring the movements of General several schools but to little purpose, and was said hj 
Burgoyne, his attempts were rendered ineffectual by all his masters to be the most unlucky boy in thefr 
the surrender of that general at Saratoga. In 1778 schools. His father obtained for him the plaoe ol a 
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writer in the East India Company’s service, and in 
his nineteenth year he went in that capacity to 
libras. Two years after his arrival Madras sur- 
rendered to the French, but Clive succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape to the English post of Fort St David, 
where he entered the mUitary service. He took part 
in the unsuccessful attempt to capture Pondicherry 
in 1748. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle enabled him 
to return for a short time to civil employment, but 
when the British thought proper to engage as auxil- 
iaries in favour of a competitor to the reigning 
Eajah of Tanjore, Clive greatly distinguished him- 
self in the attack on one of his forts named Devi- 
kota, and was soon after appointed commissary to 
the British troops. About tliis time M. Dupleix, 
taking part with a candidate for the subahdarship 
of the Deccan, succeeded in placing him on the 
throne on condition of raising Chunda Sahib to the 
nabobship of the Carnatic. The British espoused 
the cause of Mahomed Ali, second son of the nabob 
who had fallen in the battle of Ambur in 1749, 
and as their candidate was besieged in Trichinopoly 
by Chunda Sahib, they resolved on Clive’s proposal 
to create a diversion by attacking Arcot, the capital 
of the Carnatic. In 1751 Clive led a small force 
against the fort, which he captured without encoun- 
tering opposition. Very shortly afterwards a detach- 
ment of Chunda Sahib's troops appeared and laid 
siege to the fort, but the brilliant defence of Clive’s 
force compelled them to retire. He pursued tliem 
and routed them at Arni, and not long afterwards 
indicted a signal defeat at Caveripauk on a force 
which was intended to recapture Arcot. He then 
relieved Trichinopoly, and shortly afterwards re- 
duced the forts of Covelong and Chingleput. Return- 
ing to Madras he married, and in 1753 sailed to 
England for the recovery of hia health. A diamond- 
hilted sword was voted to him by the East India 
Company. His stay in England was not of long 
duration, and having returned to India in 1753 
the government of Fort St. David (South Arcot, 
Madras) was conferred upon him, with the right 
of succession to that of Madras, and a lieutenant- 
colonel’s commission in the king’s service. After a 
successful attack on the pirate Angria, in conjunc- 
tion ^lith Admiral Watson, he repaired to Fort 
St, David, but was soon called to Madras to com- 
mand the succours sent to Bengal, where the na- 
bob Suraj-ud-Dowlah had attacked the British, 
destroyed their factories, taken Calcutta, and suffo- 
cated over 120 of his prisoners in the Black Hole. 
Colonel Clive proceeded to Calcutta, and, driving out 
the enemy, took possession of the city, and with a 
very inferior number of men entered the nabob’s 
camp and seized his cannon, which alarmed him so 
much that he offered terms which were adjusted 
much to the advantage of the Company. The state 
of things rendering it impossible for this peace to 
last long. Colonel Clive formed the project of de- 
throning the nabob ; and one of the nabob’s officers 
named Meer Jaffier joined in this, on condition of 
succeeding to his master’s dignity . A Hindu mer- 
chant named Omichund was engaged to carry on the 
correspondence between Jaffier and the British; 
but, after gaining the confidence of the English, he 
demanded a high sum for his services, or rather for 
his silence. Upon this two treaties (one written on 
red and the other on white paper) were drawn up, 
in one of which his demand was inserted, and both 
were signed ; but the first only was shown to Omi- 
chund. The nabob, suspecting what was going for- 
ward, commanded Meer Jaffier to swear fidelity and 
join his army; and the famous battle of Plassey 
ensued (June 21st, 1757), in which Clive’s force of 
8000 put to flight the nabob and his army of more 


than 50,000. On the affair being decided, Omichund 
was informed that * the red paper was a trick, and 
he was to have nothing’. The disappointment, it is 
said, drove him mad, but this seems doubtful. It 
should also be noticed that the signature of Admiral 
Watson, who was too honest to sign the paper, was 
a forgery (to which we are told he was a party). 
The new nabob, Meer Jaffier, who had come over 
at the close of the battle, and had presented Clive 
with £234,000, now wished to govern without the 
interference of the British ; but three rebellions 
rising against him, he was obliged to solicit the idd 
of Clive, who was appointed governor of Bengal. 
Soon after a Dutch force arrived at Chinsura, on 
pretence of being sent to reinforce the garrisons 
belonging to the Dutch company. Suspecting that 
they were invited by the nabob to destroy the 
British power, Clive attacked them both by sea and 
land, captured all their ships, and drew up a treaty 
signed by the Dutch, who agreed to pay all expenses 
on the restitution of their property. He then again 
returned to England (1760), where his success was 
highly applauded ; and in 1762 he was raised to the 
Irish peerage by the title of Baron Clive of Plassey, 
Two years later he was made a Knight of the Bath. 
He was also elected M.P. for Shrewsbury. He had 
not, however, been long in England before a dis- 
agreement took place between Meer Jaffier and Mr. 
Ilolwell, who then officiated os governor, which 
ended in transferring the nabobship from the former 
to his son-in-law, INleer Kasim, but in consequence 
of the shameful monopolies and usurpations of the 
British traders the new nabob declared the trade of 
the country free for all. It was in consequence re- 
solved to depose him and restore Meer Jaffier, and 
after a temporary success he was obliged to take 
refuge with the Nabob of Oude. On the news of 
these commotions reaching Great Britain, the Com- 
pany appointed Lord Clive president of Bengal, with 
the command of the troops there ; and in July, 1764, 
he returned to India. Before his arrival Major 
Adams had defeated the Nabob of Oude, Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah, and obliged him to sue for peace, so that 
Lord Clive had only to settle terms of agreement 
with the country powers, which he did to the great 
advantage of the Compaiw, who acquired the dis- 
posal of ^1 the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
He also reformed the civil service in Bengal, and 
restored discipline in the army. In 1767 he finally 
returned to England, being the chief contributor to 
the immense poBsessions of the East India Company. 
After his return severe attacks were made upon him 
for his conduct in India, and a parliamentary inquiry 
followed, which led to resolutions of censure in 1773. 
But when a motion was made in the House of 
Commons, * that Lord Clive had abused the powers 
with which he was intrusted ’, it was rejected, and 
a resolution passed *that Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country ’. From 
that time his broken health and the mental worry 
caused by the attacks upon him rendered him a prey 
to depression of spirits (from which, however, he had 
never been quite free), under the morbid influence 
of which he put an end to his life, at the age of 
fifty, on November 22nd, 1774. 

I^>rd Clive was, generally speaking, of a reserved 
temper, and very silent ; nevertheless, among his in- 
timate friends he could hie lively and pleasant. He was 
always self-directed and secret in his decisions, but 
inspired those under his command with the utmost 
confidence, owing to his great bravery and presence 
of mind. His talents, in fact, were as great as his 
political morality was disputable. He was a member 
of Parliament from 1760 to his death, but seldom 
spoke; though when roused he could display great 
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itfecmtnot. In priyato life he waa kind and exceed- 
ingly hberaL He maxried ^ elater of the Aetrono- 
mar-royal, Dr. Madcdyne^ by whom he had two eoni 
and three daughter!. 

CLOAOMf aabterranean worha in Borne, of stn- 
pendooB dze and etrenoth, oonetmoted in the time of 
tftie Tarqtiins, for ooncmotdng off the overflowings of 
the Tibw, the waters from the hill, and Hie fil& of 
the city. The cloaca maxma, or principal branch, 
laoeived numerous other branches between the Ca- 


pitoline. Palatine, and Quirinal Hills. A portion of 
It still stands as firmly as on the day of its foundation 
2600 years ago. It is formed of three oonoentric rows 
of enormous stones, piled above each other without 
oement. The height inside is 18 Homan palms 
(about 18 feet\ and the width about the same. 

OLOCK. For many inventions which do honour 
to the human mind we are indebted to the monks of 
the middle ages, who in their seclusion, free from 
the necessity of providing for their support, employed 
the time during which they were not engaged in 
their devotions in the practice of various t^, both 
useful and useless. Among the inventions which we 
owe to them are clocks, or time-keepers, which are 
•et in motion by wheels, pendulums, and steel springs. 
The word horologium was in use even among the an- 
cients; and it might almost be inferred from many 
expressions, that they possessed instruments similar 
to our pocket watches and chamber clocks. It is, 
however, certain that their time-pieces were sun- 
dials, hour-glasses, and clepsydras. It was a clep- 
sydra which OaasiodoruB, in the sixth century, re- 
oommended to his monks, when a cloudy sky pre- 
vented them from observing their sun-d^s. The 
gounnand Trimalchio, described by Petronius, had 
a clepsydra in his dining-room, and placed a trum- 
peter near it to announce the hours. Vitruvius 
mentions an Alexandrian artist who, 140 years be- 
fore our era, oombined spring-wheels with the clep- 
sydra; but the account is tw confused and incom- 
plete to afford a correct idea of its construction. In 
an old chronicle it is related that Charlemagne 
received a clock from Haroun al Raschid in 809, 
to which small bells were attached, and in which 
figures of horsemen, at the hour of twelve, came 
forth through little doors and retired again. There 
b a more exact description of thb work of art in 
the Franconian annals, attributed to Eginhard, in 
which it b particularly said to have been a clepsy- 
dra, and that at the end of each hour little balls of 
metal fell upon a bell and produced a sound. It 
b not probable that the clock which Facificus, 
archdeacon of Verona, b said to have invented in 
the ninth century oould have resembled our present 
docks. The wora on hb tomb are so indistinct that 
nothing positive can be inferred from them. The 
dboovery of docks has likewbe been attributed to 
the famous Qerbert of Auvergne, who afterwards 
became pope under the name of Sylvester //., and 
died in 1008; but Ditmar of Mersebuig, a trust- 
worthy witness, only relates that G^rbert placed a 
korologutm in Magdeburg for the Emperor Otho, 
after observin^through a tube, the star which guides 
die seamen. Thb must have been a sun-dial, whidi 


Gerbert placed according to the height of the pole. 
In the t^relfth century docks were made use of in 
^ monasteries, which announced the end of every 
hour by the sound of a bell, put in motion by means 
df vriie!^ From thb time forward the expression, 
*the dodc has struck,’ b often met with. The hand 
for tnmririwg the time b also made mention of. Of 
'WlUianL abbot of Hirsohan, hb Uographer relates 
that hs mvented a horologium similar to the odestial 
hemii^ere. Short as thb account b^ it still appears 
prebaUe that thb abbot waa Hie inventor of docks, 


as he employed a penm partbulariy in arrans^ 
hb work and keejdng it in order. l!ms abbot dm 
at the end of the deventh century. In the tbirteentti 
centuxT there b again mention of a dock given Igr 
I the Sultan Saladin to the Emperor Frederick XL Thb 
was evidently put in motion by weights and wheeb. 
It not only marked the hours, but uso the comae d 
the sun, of the moon, and the planets in the zodiac. 
It b hardly probable that the Saracens learned the 
art of clock-making from the monks of European 
monasteries; perhaps, on the contrary, they were Hie 
real inventors of it, and the invention was made 
known to Europeans by means of the Crusades. Hi 
the fourteenth oentuiy there are stronger traces of 
the present system of dock-work. Dante parHcn- 
larly mentions clocks. Bichard, abbot of St. Alban’s 
in England, made a clock in 1326, such as had never 
been heard of till then. It not only indicated the 
coarse of the sun and moon, but dro the ebb and 
flood tide. Large clocks on steeples likewbe were 
first made use of in the fourteenth century. Perhaps 
Jac. Dondi, in Padua, was the first who made one of 
thb kind; at least his family was called, after him, 
Deir Orologio. A German, Henry von Wyck, waa 
celebrated in the same century for a lar^ dock 
which he placed in a tower built by command of 
Charles V., king of France. Thb dock was pre- 
served till 1787. 

Watches are a much later invention, although 
they have likewbe been said to have been invent 
as eariy as the fourteenth century. The general 
opinion is that they date from about 1477. (See 
Watch.) One of their names was that of Nuremberg 
eggs. According to some accounts, the first trust- 
worthy indications of their exbtence are found at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. Galileo 
dbcovered the bochronbm of the pendulum from ob- 
serving the equal-timed vibrations of a lamp bus* 
pended from the ceiling of a church, and the simple 
pendulum was used by him as well as other astrono- 
mers of that day as a measure of time in their obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies. Huyghens was un- 
doubtedly the first who applied the pendulum to 
clock-work, and the honour of being the inventor of 
the balance-spring in watches was contested between 
him and the English philosopher Dr. Hooke. To 
prevent friction, Facio, a Genevan, invented the 
method of boring holes in diamonds or rubies for the 
pivots to revolve in, which was found a great im- 
provement. Thus chronometers had their origin, In 
which the Englbh have attained great perfection. 
Thb nation abo invented repeaters. An individual 
of the name of Barlow first made one, in 1676, for 
King Charles II.; and Graham was the inventor of 
the compensation-pendulum, in 1715. Thb was per- 
fected by Harrison, who formed the pendulum of 
nine round rods, five of which were of iron and four 
of brass. With these pendulums the astronomical 
clocks are still provided, and perfect dependence may 
be placed in the regularity of their action. The 
country where watches are manufactured in the 
greatest numbers b French Switzerland, parHcularly 
at Geneva, La-Chaux-de-Fonds, Lode, &c., where 
they are made by thousands. Among F^ch watch- 
makers, Berthoud, Breguet, Chevalier, Courvobier, 
Prudhomme, and others, are dbHnguished. Bri- 
tain, France, and America have been active in per- 
fecting the art of horology. The elegant Parisiaa 
pendulum-docks are well Imown, in which the art of 
the sculptor b oombined with that of the machinist. 
Elegance, however, b their prindpal recommenda- 
tion. It b mudi to be regretted that the present 
watches, unless the finest, have not the finbh whioh 
gave such gi^t durability to those of former times. 
Thb b psracularly the case with French watohes. 
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We speak here of the better sort of watdies; the 
ordlnafT ones now made at snoh a cheap rate can 
hardly be expected to have much finish. Wooden 
cdooks are largely made in the Schwarzwald, or Black 
Forest, in South (Germany, where this manufacture 
was introduced in 1780, and they have also been 
made in great numbers in America, where the mak- 
ing of cheap clocks is an important industry. See 
also Clepsydra, Electric Clock. 

CLOCK- WOKK. It is usual with writers on 
clock-work to consider the moving part, or that 
which measures the time, as independent of the 
striking dm>artment of a common dock; the first 
being called the lootcA, and the second the dock de- 
partment. This method we shall follow, as it tends 
greatly to the simpliHcation of the subject. An end 
Wew of the watch movement of a common clock is 
shown in the plate, fig. 1. The work-wheel is con- 
tstoed within two brass plates, SS.TT, connected 
together by four pillars, two of which are seen in the 
drawing. Between these two plates a barrel C is 
placed, moving on the pivots b b entering the plates, 
and which terminate the axis a, a. A catgut band 
passes rotmd the barrel, being guided in binding by 
a spiral groove cut on the circumference. To the 
end of this catgut band, or cord, a weight P is at- 
tached, which, descending by its own weight, will 
uncoil the cord and cause the barrel to turn on its 
axis; and were no obstruction offered, this motion 
would continue until the catgut were exhausted or 
the weight reached the groimd. This, however, is 
provented by the action of a click fixed to the wheel 
DD, which dick strikes against the right sides of 
the teeth of a ratchet-wheel attached to the barrel. 
The teeth of the wheel DD act upon the leaves of 
the pinion turning upon the pivots c, c. The wheel 
EE IB fixed upon the axis of the pinion d, and thus 
the motion given to that pinion by the wheel DD is 
transferred to the wheel £E, from thence to the 
pinion s, and afterwards to the wheel FF, which 
again gives motion to the pinion /, upon the axis of 
which is fixed the swing-wheel GH. The swing- 
wheel, as will be seen in fig. 2, has teeth of the 
ratchet form, in which the pallets IK play. These 
pallets are connected by a cross piece, as seen in the 
drawing, which is fastened to an arbor going through 
the back plate of the frame, as seen in fig. 1, and 
carrjring the lever XU, which has a forked end, to 
receive the pendulum. To the brass bar A screwed 
to the frame of the chKjk there is attached a small 
steel spring y by which the pendulum is suspended. 
The pendulum consists of a slender rod, with a heavy 
bob at the one end, being suspended at the other. 
The length of time which the pendulum takes to 
vibrate will depend on its length, that is, on the dis- 
tance between the centre of suspension and the centre 
of gravity of the bob. 

On the laws of the motion of pendulums, such 
remarks shall only be made here as are necessary for 
the illustration of the movement of clock-work. The 
length of a pendulum vibrating seconds at London 
has been found to be 39*1398 inches. This pendu- 
lum, although vibrating seconds at London, would 
not do so correctly in omer latitudes, for it has been 
found by experiment, and may be demonstrated from 
the known laws of gravity, that the length of the 
■eoonds pendulum increases by a certain rate as we 
advance from the equator to the poles, the length 
at the equator being 89, and at the poles 39*206 
Indiea. The latitude of the place where the dock 
Is meant to go must therefore be taken into consider- 
ation by the maker, and the length of the pendulum 
vtfttlated accordingly. The pendulum may be made 
to vibrate half-seconds, eeconds, or two seconds, and 
tha number of the teeth In the wheels made to cor- 


respond; but when a diofee can be made^ axpail- 
i ence proves that preference ought to be given to a 
long pendulum. On this subject more shml be esid 
I toward the end of this artide; meantime we return 
to the examination of the connection of the pendulnm 
with the swing-wheel — ^When the pendulum v B, fig. 
1, is drawn a little aside from the perpendionlar, and 
I then let go, it will move backwards and forwards, tiie 
bob B describing the arc of a circle round the centra of 
suspension y; and from the connection before pointed > 
out between the pendulum and the pallets, fig. 2, 
it is easy to see that when, by the action of the wei^t 
P, motion is, as shown before, transmitted to the 
wheel GH, a tooth, H, of this whed will act upon 
the pallet K, move it, and cause that tooth to escape. 
The motion of the pendulum will then cause the 
pallet I to come into contact with the tooth G, 
which again will escape, and so on, each tooth in the 
wheel escaping the pallets. — This department of the 
dock is denominated the escapement. Various forms 
of the escapement have been employed at different 
times, many of which exhibit great ingenuity; that 
which we have just described is the one in common 
use; it is very simple, and answers all ordinary pur- 
poses sufficiently well. In tracing the times of the 
revolutions of the wheels, we refer to fig. 1, where 
the wheel £E revolves once in an hour. The pivot 
c of this wheel passes through the plate, and is 
continued to r, upon which the minute hand, is fixed. 
This extremity r, which carries the minute hand, is 
the end of a long socket fastened into the centre 
of the whed NN, the teeth of which act upon the 
wheel O, whose pinion p moves the wheel gg fixed 
upon the socket which turns with the wheel N. The 
hour hand is fixed upon the barrel of the wheel gg, 
which, of course, turns once round in twelve hours. 

Fn>m this description the reader will perecive that 
the whole of the wheels, as likewise the pendulum, 
are kept in motion by the descending of the weight 
P, until the cord which is coiled round the barrel has 
been run out. I'he clock is again wound up by 
means of a key which fits on the square end of the 
arbor Q. 

For the purpose of winding the clock, the dick r, 
fig. 2, is moved by the inclined side of the teeth of 
the ratchet-wheel K, which turns with the barrel, 
while the wheel D is at rest, but it continues to 
move BO soon as the cord is coiled upon the barrel — 
the click falls and checks the teeth, Ibus allowing the 
wheel D to move, the click being kept in the teeth 
of the wheel by means of the spring A. If the 
pendulum of the clock be a seconds pendulum, it 
will make 3600 vibrations in an hour; but a hfdf- 
seconds pendulum, whose length is about 9|f inches 
long, will make double that number, that is 7200 vi- 
brations in an hour ; and, supposing the latter to be 
employed, it then follows that, since the teeth of the 
Bw&g-wbeel GH must all act on each of the pallets, 
each tooth causing one vibration of the pendulum, 
if the swing-wheel have thirty teeth, the pendulum 
will make sixty vibrations during one of its revolu- 
tions. Hence, since sixty is contained in 7200 120 
times, the wheel GH will turn 120 times in an hour. 
If the wheel E have seventy -two teeth, and the pinion 
six, then will the pinion revolve twelve times for one 
revolution of the wheel The pinion G tom the 
wheel F, which has sixty teeth ; and the pinion $ 
making ten revolutions for one of the wheel K make # 
120; while E performs one. The pinion / moves 
GH, causing it to turn round and make the penduhun 
vibrate sixty times for every revolution ; and as the 
pinion / turns the wheel G, the pendulum must make 
60 X 120 or 7200 vibradons, while the whed E makes 
one tum. ThLs last wheel, then, turns onoe in an 
honr. The whed N on the same axis must Ukewiw 
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torn In ona hour, and tha mimite liand ii fixed upon 
a tnbe on tha axiB of wha^ Thif if fixed on 
patty tight, ao that tha hand, being oaxriad round by 
Irioti^ may be moved ao as to be aet at any figure 
on tha dial-plate without affecting any of the wheels. 
The wheel having thirty tee&, dnves the wheel 
0, having the aame number, which therefore revolves 
in an hour. 0 carries the pinion P of six leaves, act- 
ing upon the wheel gg of seventy-two teeth; and the 
pinion will therefore make twelve turns for one of the 
wheel gg, which must take twelve hours to revolve, 
and upon the axis of this accordingly the hour band 
ia fixed. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the 
going or watch part of the dock; we will now endea- 
vour to explain the construction of the striking de- 
partment. The prime mover of the striking depart- 
ment is a weight, attached to a cord wound roimd a 
barrel, in fig. 2, similar to the barrel in the clock de- 
partment. The wheel h on this barrel turns a pinion 
of eight leaves, fixed on the same arbor as the wheel 
which again turns a pinion of eight leaves, on the 
arbor of the wheel k, of forty-eight teeth. On the 
same arbor with the wheel t of forty -eight teeth 
there is fixed a pinion driven by the wheel k, and the 
wheel t again drives another pinion of six leaves, on 
whose axis a broad fiat piece of metal S is fixed, 
called the fly, which in revolving strikes the air, and 
the resistance thence arising retards the motion of the 
train. Eight pins project from the side of t, which, 
as the wheel turns round, act in succession on the tail 
of the hammer, causing it to move out from tlie bell. 
When a pin leaves the tail of the hammer, it is re- 
turned and made to strike the bell x by the action of 
the spring z. But to prevent the hammer from con- 
tinuing to press upon the bell, and thus deaden the 
sound, a small spring, u, acts upon the hammer just 
before it strikes the bell, and lifts it after it has 
struck. The pin-wheel, t, carries a pinion of eight 
leaves, driven by the wheel k, of seventy-eight teeth, 
turning once in twelve hours. On the arl^r of the 
wheel Is, which passes through the brass plate SS, is 
fixed a small pi^on of one tooth, called the gathering 
pallet, seen at r, fig. 8. The gathering pallet, which 
revolves once for each stroke of the hammer, turns a 
larger wheel, a segment of which is seen at «; this 
wheel is called the rack, and to it is attached the 
arm 6, whose end rests upon the spiral plate v, called 
the snail, fixed on the same tubular arbor as the 
wheel seventy-two, and the hour hand. The snail is 
divided into twelve parts or steps, each of which cor- 
responds to an hour; their circumferences are parts 
of circles struck to different radii, decreasing in a 
certain proportion each step, the length of each being 
one-twelfth part of the circumference of the circle on 
which it is struck. These circular arcs form so many 
slips, constituting the snail, against which the arm 6 
of the rack is pressed by the spring w, which is op- 
posed by the hawk’s-bill g, a click acting on the teeth 
of the rack; bk is the waming-jdece, being a three- 
armed detent, one arm of wliich is l^nt at the end, 
and passes through the plate SS, in order to catch a 
pin fixed in the arm of the wheel t (fig. 2). llie 
other ann b takes a direction so as to meet a pin on 
the wheel O. In fig. 8 the parts are represented as 
in motion, and the motion would continue were it not 
that at each stroke of the hammer the gathering 
pallet r lifts the rack one tooth each turn — the 
hawk*s-bill retaining the rack until a pin in the end 
the rack is brought in the way of the gathering 
pallet lever, and thus stops the motion of the wheels. 
At the end of every hour the pin in the wheel O 
touches the end b, moving it towards the spring, thus 
lowering the end k to the circle of motion of &e pin 
in 1^8 wheel t (fig. 2). The end of the hawk’s-bill • 


Is at the same thne lowered by llie end of the ahoit 
tail, In oonsequenoe of which the other end g is raised 
so as to dear the head oi the rack & adien the rack 
is thrown back by the spring to, until the end of the 
arm A is pressed against tlm snail The wheels are 
set in motion by the weight, when, by the falling back 
of the rack, the pin in it dears the gathering pallets; 
but a few minutes before the striki^ of the the 
whole is stopped by the pin in the wheel t falling 
against the end k. The motion of the wheels during 
this action produces that noise called the warning <9 
the clock. When the hammer is about to strike at 
the end of the hour, the end of the arm h of the 
wheel 0 slips over its pin, and it is raised against 
the end 1: by a small spring. The hammer p is raised 
by the pm-wheel t, and the bell is struck. The ga- 
thering pallet takes up a tooth of the rack each turn, 
the hawk’s-bill retaining it until the pin of the rack 
comes under the gathering pallet, and checks the 
motion of the strSdng department until the next 
hour. The number of teeth that the rack falls back 
will depend upon the number of strokes made by tha 
hammer, and from the form of the snail the rack 
falls back differently every hour, the hammer making 
one additional stroke each hour, from one to twelve. 
If, by any cord or other communication, the arm h 
should be moved between any two hours, then will 
the striking part be put into motion, and the arm A 
remaining in the step of the snail, the last hour will 
be struck, which is called repeating. 

From Ibis description it is easy to see that a dock 
may be made to go for any length of time without 
winding up, by increasing the number of teeth in the 
wheels, or, what comes to the same end, diminishing 
the number of hours in the pinions. The same may 
also be effected either by lengthening the cord to 
which the weight is attacked, or by increasing the 
number of wheels and pinions. The moving power 
in clocks with short pendulums, called time-pieoee, 
is frequently not a weight, as is above described, 
but a spring, such as that employed in watches, 
for a description of which apparatus see Watch, 
Many other appendages and peculiarities in the con- 
struction of escapements and other parts of docks 
might have been deBcril>6d, but such minute detail 
would be totally inconsistent with the nature of a 
Popular Encyclopeedia. We cannot, however, oon- 
dude this article without a more particular descrip- 
tion of the pendulum, on which depends the regu- 
larity of the dock’s motion. A heavy body p (fig. 
4) attached to the end of a cord or slender nd 
PC, capable of moving round the centre C, forms the 
common pendulum. The body or bob P will, if un- 
disturbed, remain in the lower point A of the arc 
PE, but if drav^m to one side, as shown in the figure, 
and then let go, it will, by the action of gravity, nave 
a tendency to fall to the centre of the earth, in the 
direction of PL; but because of the rod or cord PC, 
it describes the arc PA, being part of a circle of 
which C is the centre. When the bob has readied 
the lowest point A it has acquired such velodty as 
to carry it on to the point E, from which it descends 
and rises again towa^ A. These alternate motions 
backwards and forwards continue; but by reason of 
friction and the resistance of the air, tlie length of 
the arcs described by the bob will continually de- 
crease until the action of gravity causes the pendulum 
to cease its motion altogether. We have already 
seen how the stopping of the pendulum is prevented 
&om a new impulse being given at every vibration 
by the action of the teeth of the swing-wheel upon 
the pallets. It may be demonstrated that if two 
pendulums describe similar arcs, the times of their 
vibrations are as the square roots of the lengths ul 
the pendidums, and also that the lengths uf pendnr 
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hmit are M the aqiiMretof the inimber of their vibra- 
tkna In equal th ne e , or as the squares of the times of 
vibration. T¥herelare, since the length of a seconds 
pendulum at London has been found to be 89*1886 
mbhes (which will answer sufficiently well for all 
places in Britain), it follows, from the foregoing state- 
ment» that the length of a half -seconds pendulum will 
be about 9*8, and a quarter-seconds about 2*45 inches. 
The bob may be dispensed with, and a simple rod 
BG (fig. 5) employed, whose length is greater by 
one-thu^ than the len^ of the pendulum with the 
bob. 

We haye before alluded to the effect of gravity 
in causing a difference in the time of vibration of the 
same pendulum in different latitudes, a circumstance 
which will be fully considered in the article Pendu- 
lum; but there b another circumstance affecting the 
time of vibration of a pendulum which we must here 
oonsider — ^we mean the effect of heat and cold in 


lengthening and shortening the pendulum; so that 
the time of the going of a clock is influenced by 
variations of temperature. This circumstance for a 
long time rendered the clock a very unsafe guide 
to the navigator in determining the longitude, and 
accordingly several contrivances have been made to 
remedy this defect. Many of these are exceedingly 
ingenious, but our Hmits will only permit us to notice 
three, l^ese pendulums are ci^ed compensation 
pendulums, because they contain within themselves 
means of compensating for variations in length 
caused by the Terences of temperature. The &t 
we shall notice is the mercurial pendulum of Graham, 
Invented about 1721, which is exceedingly simple, 
and serves well to illustrate the principle upon which 
compensation pendulums are constructed. Graham’s 
pendulum consists of a steel rod, at the end of which 
is fixed a glass jar containing mercury; so that when 
the rod expands by heat the jar is lowered, while at 
the same time the heat expands the mercuiy, and 
thus the centre of oscillation is raised, and the one 
expansion counteracting and compensating for the 
other, the length of the pendulum remains unchanged. 
This contrivance, though simple and ingenious, is in 
little use, being excee^gly difficult of adjustment. 
The gridiron pendulum of Harrison consists of five, 
seven, nine, or any odd number of rods of different 
metals which effect compensation in a manner that 
will be understood by reference to the pendulum 
represented in fig. 6. The two outer rods AB, CD, 
are of steel, fastened by means of pins to the cross 
pieces AC, B D. The rods E F, G H, are of brass, 
and fastened in a similar way to the lower bar B D, 
and to E G, the second bar from the top. The two 
next rods are of steel, and fastened to the cross-bars 
IK and EG. The next two are fastened to the 


cross-bar L M and I K, and are of brass. The cen- 
tral rod, to which the bob is attached, is made of 
steel, and fastened to the cross piece L M, and passes 
freely through the cross pieces B D, I K. The effect 
of the steel rods is to lengthen the pendulum on ex- 
pansion by heat, or to shorten it on contraction by 
cold; while this is compensated by the contra expan- 
sion and contraction of the rods of brass in the fol- 


lowing manner: — When, by increase of temperature, 
the two outer steel rods expand, the cross-bar B D, 
together with the rods attached to it, will descend, 
and thus the pendulum will be lengthened; but the 
two next brass rods fastened in BD will also expand 
and raise the cross piece E G, whereby the next two 
rods of steel will likewise be raised, lliese two last- 
mentioned rods will also expand, and therefore the 
ercMB piece I K will be lowered. To this cross piece 
the next rods of brass are fasten^ and they will 
hhewiae eiqMnd and raise the cross piece L M, which 
alevation adU oompeosate for the d epr es si on of the 


bob by the expansion of the centre-rod. This de- 
scription of pendulum answers the purpose of keeping 
correct time exceedingly well, and is accordingly 
employed where accuracy is essential, as in we 
clo^ of observatories. The last form of the com- 
pensation pendulum which we shA,!] notice is that of 
Cro^waite. A and B are two rods made of steel 
similar to each other in every respect, tiie rod B 
being supported by a bracket D, and the top formed 
into a ^bbet at C. The rod B is firmly fixed into a 
large piece of marble F, set into a wall so adjusted 
that the rod may be moved up or down between the 
brass staples 1, 2, 8, 4, which touch only in a point 
in front and behind. The rod A carries at its lower 
extremity the bob G, 24 lbs. weight, the upper end 
being suspended by a spring at the gibbet C. All 
this apparatus is unconnected with the clock, to the 
back of the plate of which at K two cheeks are 
secured in a line with the veige L. The maintaining 
power is applied in the usual way of regulators at M 
by means of a cylindrical stud, and here the compen- 
sation, if BO it can be called, takes place. For while 
the rod B expands, A must raise the upper end C, 
the lower end being immovable, but its expansion 
will be accompanied with a similar expansion of the 
rod A, which will lower the bob. It is to be observed 
that the top of the rod A is attached to the gibbet 
by means of two slender chains which pass through 
between two brass plates, whose low’er edges will 
form the centre of suspension of the pendulum. This 
pendulum, though much more simple, is not so in- 
variable as a well-constructed pendulum of the grid- 
iron construction. 

CLOD I A, one of the three sisters of Publius 
Clodius Pulchor, celebrated e(]ua]ly for her beauty 
and her profligacy, was married alM)ut 60 B.C. to 
C. Metellus Celer, who died the following year, pro- 
bably from poison. Cicero having rejected her ad- 
vances, she conceived a mortal hatred against him, 
and, in concert with her brother, used every possible 
means to effect his ruin. On her accusing M. Ckelius 
Kufus of an attempt to poison her, Cicero undertook 
his defence, and has stamped her with infamy by the 
strong colours in which he depicted her dissolute life 
in a speech which is still extant. She was sumamed 
Qrmdrantariu (from quadmnij the fourth of an as), 
in allusion to her profligacy. Her two sisters were 
equally abandoned. 

CLODIUS PULCHER, Publius, of the patrician 
family of the Claudii, son of Appius Claudius Pul- 
cher, who was consul about 79 b.o. In the third 
Mithridatic war he served, with his brother Appius, 
under Lucullus; but not acquiring all the distinction 
he expected, stirred up the army against his com- 
mander. He then betook himself to his brother- 
in-law Quintus Marcius Hex, proconsul of Cilicia. 
Having been intrusted by him with the command 
of the fleet, he fell into the hands of pirates; but 
obtained his liberty and proceeded to Syria, where he 
excited disturbances which had well nigh cost him 
his life. He returned to Home about 65 B.c., and in 
the following year accompanied the propnetor Lucius 
Muraena to Gaul, where he enrichea himself by the 
most scandalous means. He is said, though appar- 
ently on insufficient ground, to have been implicated 
in Catiline’s conspiracy, and continued to be a ring- 
leader in almost all the seditions of the time, till an 
encounter with Titus Annius Milo put w end to his 
life. The celebrated speech of Cicero in defence of 
Milo has saved the name of Clodius from the oblivion 
into which it must otherwise have deservedly fallen. 

CLOISTER. See Monabtebt. 

CLONMEL, a town, Ireland, till 1898 partly in 
Waterford, but now all in Tipperary, in a beautiful 
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▼iU^, watered bjr the Snir and inoloeed moun- 
t a tn e , 90 milet B.w. of Dublin. It coniitti of two 
cKetinet portions, on opposite sides of the river, and 
oommimlosting by three stone bridm ; and has three 
spaoicms principid and several other good streets, 
well paved and well lighted. The chief edifices are ' 
an Episcopal church, two Roman Catholic churches, 
a FrandsMU abbey, the court-house, gaol, barracks, 
free library, town-hall, convents, schools, lunatic 
asylum, &o. The trade is chiefly in com, cattle, and 
provisionB; and there are corn-mills, creameries, a 
brewery, &c. Clonmel sent a member to Parliament 
till 1885. The boundaries were greatly extended in 
1896. (1891), 8480. 

CLOOTS, J OHN Baptist vokt, a Prussian baron well 
known during the revolutionary scenes in France 
under the appellation of Anacharnt ClooU, He was 
bom at Cleves in 1755, and became possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, which he partly dissipated through 
misconduct. The example of his uncle, Cornelius 
Pauw, who published several popular works, inspired 
him with an inclination to become an author. He 
travelled in different parts of Europe, and formed an 
acquaintance with many eminent individuals, among 
whom was the celebrate Edmund Burke ; but the 
politics of that statesman did not suit the irregular 
and ardent disjiosition of Cloots, to whom the French 
revolution at length opened a career which he 
thought worthy of his ambition. The first work in 
which he distinguished himself was the ridiculous 
mascfuerade called the Embassy of the Human Baoe, 
partly contrived by the Duke de Liancourt. On the 
19th of J une, 1790, Cloots presented himself at the bar 
of the national assembly, accompanied by a consid- 
erable number of enthusiastic followers of various 
nationalitieB, English, German, Italian, Spanish; 
Arabia and Ch^dea even finding representatives. 
He described himself as the orator of the human 
race, and demanded the right of confederation, which 
was granted him. At the bar of the assembly, April 
21, 1792, he made a strange speech, in which he re- 
commended a declaration of war against the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, proposed that the assembly 
should form itself into a diet during a year, and 
finished by offering a patriotic gift of 12,000 livres. 
On the 12th of August he went to congratulate the 
legislative assembly on the occurrences of the pre- 
ening 1 0th, and offered to raise a Prussian legion, 
to be called the Vandal Legion, The 27th of the 
same month he advised the assembly to set a price 
on the heads of the King of Prussia and tlie Duke of 
Brunswick, praised the action of John J. Ankars- 
troem, the assassin of the King of Sweden, and, 
among other absurd expressions, he said, *My 
heart is French and my soiU is sansculotte* He dis- 
played no less hatred to Christianity than to royalty. 
In September, 1792, he was nominated deputy from 
the department of the Oise to the nationiJ conven- 
tion, in which he voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
^in the name of the human race.’ This madman, 
becoming an object of suspicion to Ilobes])ierre and 
his party, was arrested and cx)ndemned to death, 
March 24, 1794. He suffered with several others, 
and on his way to the ^illotine he discoursed to his 
companions on maternilism and the contempt of 
death. On the scaffold he begged the executioner 
to decapitate him the last, that he n^ht have an 
opportunity for making some observations essential 
to the establishment of certain principles while the 
heads of the others were falling. 

CLOSE-HAULED, in navigation, the general 
arrangement or trim of a ship’s sails when she en- 
deavonrs to make progress in the nearest direction 
possible towards that point of the compass from 
whioh the wind blows. 


CLOSE TIME, a period of the year during wfafah 
certain animals are protected by law, and are not 
allowed to be caught or killed. Such animals are 
chiefly those that are killed for food or sport, and 
include birds, fishes, and quadrupeds, as well as 
certain others— crabs, lobsters, and oysters, for ex- 
ample. In the United Kingdom salmon, and game 
birds, such as grouse, p^ridge, and pheasant, are 
carefully protected in this way, and such proteotion 
has also been extended to wild birds. 

CLOTH. See Cotton, Woollens, Silk, &o. 

CLOTHING. A very striking fact, ezhiUted 
the bills of mortality is the very large proportion ol 
persons who die of consumption. In very many cases 
the origin of a consumption is an ordinary cold, and 
that cold is frequently taken through the want of a 
pro^r attention to clothing, particularly in females. 

Nothing is more necessary to a comfortable state 
of existence than that the body should be kept in 
nearly a imiform temperature. The skin, by inoresee 
of the perspiration, carries off the excess of heat; the 
lungs, by decomposing the atmosphere, supply the 
loss ; so that the mtemal parts of the body are pre- 
served at a temperature of about 98** under all dr- 
cumstances. In addition to the important share 
which the fimction of perspiration has in regulating 
the heat of the body, it serves the further purpoee 
of an outlet to the constitution, by which it gets rid 
of matters that are no longer useful in its economy. 
The excretory function of the skin is of such para- 
mount importance to health that we ought to direct 
our attention to the means of securing its being duly 
performed; for if the matters that ought to be 
thrown out of the body by the pores of the skin are 
retained, they invariably prove injurious. When 
speaking of the excrementitious matter of the sldn 
we do not mean the sensible moisture which is 
cured out in hot weather, or when the body Is 
eated by exercise; but a matter which is too suotle 
for the senses to take cognizance of, which is con- 
tinually passing off from every part of the body, and 
which lias been called insensMe perspiration. This 
insensible perspiration is the true excretion of the 
skin. A suppression of the insensible perspiration 
is a prevailing symptom in almost all dishes. It is 
the sole cause of many fevers. Very many chronic 
diseases have no other cause. In warm weather, and 
particularly in hot climates, the functions of the skin 
being prodigiously increased, all the consequences of 
interrupting them are proportionably dangerous. 
Besides the function of perspiration, tibe skin ic an 
organ of absorption. It is also the part on which the 
organ of feeling or touch is distributed. The skin is 
supplied with glands, which pro\'ide an oily matter, 
that renders it almost impervious to water, and thns 
secures the evaporation of the sensible perspiratioiL 
Were this oily matter deficient, the skin would be- 
come sodden, as is the case when it has been re- 
moved — a fa^ to be observed in the hands of washer- 
women, when it is destroyed by the solvent powers 
of the soap. The hair serves as so many capillary 
tubes to conduct the perspired fluid from the sldn. 
The three powers of the skin, perspiration, absorp- 
tion, and feeling, are so dependent on ea^ oth^, 
that it is impossible for one to be deranged without 
the other two being also disordered. For if a maa 
be exposed to a frorty atmosphere till his Umhs be- 
come stiff and his s^ insensible, the vessels that 
excite tiie perspiration and the absorbent vewels 
partake of the torpor that has seized on the nervea 
of feeling ; nor will they regain their lost activity 
till the sensibility be completely restored. Tha 
danger of suddenly attempt!^ to restore sansibiHty 
to frozen parts is well Imown. If the additiaii of 
warmth be not very gradual, the vitality ol the part 
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will be destvoyad. Thk ooneideeation of the fo^ 
tiona of the ddn will et onoe point out the neoeed^y 
of an eqpedel attention, in a fickle dimate, to the 
•abject m clothing, llie chief end propoeed by 
dothing ought to be protection from the oold ; and 
it never can be too aeqily impressed on the mind 
(e(Q>edallj of those who have the care of children), 
thi^ a degree of cold amounting to shivering cannot 
be fdt 'mthout injury to the health, and that the 
strongest constitution cannot resist the benumbing 
infiuenoe of a sensation of cold constantly present 
even though it be so moderate as not to occasion 
Immediate complaint, or to induce the sufferer to 
•eek protection from it. This degree of cold often 
lays the foundation of the whole host of chronic 
diseases, foremost amongst which are found scrofula 
and consumption. Persons engaged in sedentary 
enjoyments must be almost constantly under the 
hmuence of this degree of cold, unless the apartment 
In which they work is heated to a degree that sub- 
jects them, on leaving it, to all the dangers of a 
sudden transition, as it were, from summer to win- 
ter. The inactivity to which such persons are con- 
demned, by weakening the body, renders it incapable 
of maintaining the degree of warmth necessary to 
comfort without additional clothing or fire. Under 
such circumstances, a sufficient quantity of clothing 
of a proper quality, with the apartment moderately 
warmed and well ventilated, ought to be preferred 
to any means of heating the air of the room so much 
as to render any increase of clothing unnecessary. 
To heat the air of an apartment much above the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, we must 
shut out the external air ; that of the close room be- 
comes extremely rarefied and dry; which circum- 
stances make it doubly dangerous to pass from it to 
the cold, raw, external air. But in leaving a mode- 
rately well warmed room, if properly clothed, the 
change is not felt. 

The only kind of dress that can afford the protec- 
tion required by the changes of temperature to which 
high northern climates are liable, is loooUen, Those 
who would receive the advantage which the wearing 
of woollen is capable of affording, must wear it next 
the skin ; for it is in this situation only that its 
health-preserving power csm be felt. The great ad- 
vantages of woollen cloth are briefly these; — the 
readiness with which it allows the escape of sweat 
through its texture ; its power of preserving the sen- 
sation of warmth to the skin under all circumstances; 
the slowness with which it conducts heat ; the soft- 
ness, lightness, and pliancy of its texture. Cotton 
cloth, though it differs but little from linen, approach- 
es nearer to the nature of woollen, and on that ac- 
count must be esteemed as the next best substance 
of which clothing may be made. SUk is the next in 

r ot of excellence, but it is very inferior to cotton 
every respect. Linen possesses the contrary of 
most of the properties enumerated as excellencies in 
woollen. It retains the matter of perspiration in its 
texture, and speedily becomes imbued with it; it 
ves an unpleasant sensation of cold to the skin ; it 
very readily saturated with moisture, and it con- 
ducts heat too rapidly. 

There are several prevailing errors in the mode of 
adapting clothes to the figure of the body, particu- 
larly amongst females. Qothes should he so made 
as to allow the body the full exercise of all its mo- 
tions. The neglect of this precaution is productive 
of more mischief than is generally believed. The 
mlsecy and suffering arising from it be^ while we 
are yit In the cradle. Girls have for a while the same 
c h an c e as boys, in a freedom from bandages of all 
kin^; but as they approach to womanhood they are 
•olqooted to trammels in the form of stays. The 


bad oonsequenoas are not Immediately obvioon^ bat 
not the less oertain on that aoooont The glil 
writhes and twists to avoid the pinching which most 
necessarily attend the commencement of wearing 
stays tightly laced. The posture in which she finm 
ease is the one in which she will constantly be, untU 
at last she will not be comfortable in any other, even 
when she is freed from the pressure tmst originally 
obliged her to adopt it. In this way most of me d^ 
formities to which young people are subject originate, 
and, unfortunately, it is not often that they are per- 
ceived until they have become consideraUe, and 
have existed too long to admit of remedy. 

CLOUl). The clouds are aqueous vapours, whldt 
hover at a considerable height above the suHaoe of 
the earth. They differ from fogs only by their height, 
and lees degree of transparency. The cause of the 
latter drcumstance is the thinness of the atmosphere 
in its higher regions, where the particles of vapour 
become condensed. The varieties of clouds are nu- 
merous. Some cast a shade which covers the sky, 
and at tunes produces a considerable darkness; others 
resemble a light veil, and permit the rays of the sun 
and moon to pass through them. The evaporations 
which rise from seas, lakes, ponds, rivers, and, in fact, 
from the whole surface of the earth, ascend, on ac- 
count of their elasticity and lightness, in the atmo- 
sphere, until the air becomes so cold and thin that they 
can rise no higher, but are condensed. Philosophers, 
however, are of very different opinions respecting 
the way in which the condensation and the whole 
formation of the clouds proceed. The theory gene- 
rally held is that the water, after its ascent in the 
form of vapour, and before it takes the shape of clouds, 
exists in a gaseous state, not affecting the hygrometer, 
which is the reason why the air in the higher regions 
is always dry. The clouds are collections of small 
vesicles, in the transformation of which from the 
gaseous state it is believed that heat operates, in 
part at least, because clouds communicate a degree 
of heat to the body which they render damp. An- 
other theory is that clouds are collections of precipi- 
tated bubbles, and differ by their negative electricity 
from fogs, the electricity of which is generally posi- 
tive. K clouds and fogs lose their electricity, rain 
is produced. These explanations are, however, by 
no means perfectly satisfactory. 

The change of winds contributes essentially to the 
formation of clouds and fogs. In countries where 
this change is small and infrequent, as between the 
tropics, these phenomena of humidity in the atmo- 
sphere must 1 m comparatively rare, but, when they 
happen, the more violent, because a great quantity 
of vapour has had time to collect. The distance oi 
the clouds from the surface of the earth is very dif- 
ferent. Thin and light clouds are much higher than 
the highest mountains ; thick and heavy clouds, on 
the contrary, touch low moimtains, steeples, and even 
trees. The average height of the clouds is calculated 
to be miles. Their size is likewise very different. 
Some have been found occupying an extent of 20 
square miles, and their thickness, in some cases, has 
been ascertained by travellers, who have ascended 
mountains, to be several tliousand feet: others are 
very thin, and of small dimensions. 

^e natural history of clouds, not as respects their 
chemical structure, but their forms, their application 
to meteorology and a knowledge of the weather, has 
been well treated by Luke Howard, in his Essay on 
Clouds. He distributes clouds, in the first place, Into 
three dmple or primary forms, viz.: — 1. ITie ctmis 
(see plate, fig. 1), so called from its resemblanot to 
a look of hair, and consisting of fibim which di- 
verge in all directions. Clouds of this desoriptioiii 
float at a great height In the atmosphere^ their ele- 
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▼mtion, acoordinff to Dalton, being from 8 to 5 mflea 
above the earth^ surface. 2. The evmultu or heap 
(fig. 2), deriving its name from the aooumulation of 
douds of which it is composed, and presenting gene* 
rall^ the appearance of a hemispherical figure on a 
horizontal base. These clouds accompany and fore- 
tell fine weather, and are formed more especially in 
the hot days of summer, attaining their greatest size 
early in the afternoon, and gradually decreasing to- 
wards sunset. Great masses of cumulus during high 
winds, in the quarter of the heavens towards which 
the wind blows, indicate approaching calm and rain. 
If the cumulus does not disappear, Imt rises, a thun- 
der-storm may be expected to follow during the night. 
8. The stratus (fig. 8), so named from its spreading 
out uniformly in a horizontal layer, which receives 
all its augmentations of volume from below. It is 
likewise often called the fall-cloudy from its lieing 
generally formed by the sinking of vapour in the 
atmosphere. It belongs essentially to the night, and 
is frequently seen on calm summer evenings after 
sunset ascending from the lower to the higher grounds, 
and dispersing in the form of a cumulus at sunrise. 
These three primary forms of clouds when com- 
bined produce the following modifications, four in 
number: — 1. T\\b cirro-cumulus (fig. 4), composed of 
a collection of cirri, and spreading itself frequently 
over the sky in the form of beds of delicate snow- 
flakes. From the circumstance of the small masses 
which compose this cloud lying often asundery or 
separate from one another, it has sometimes received 
the designation of sondcr-cloud. 2. The cirro-stra- 
tus or wane-cloud (fig. 5), so called from its being 
generally seen slowly sinking, and in a state of trans- 
formation ; when seen in the distance, a collection 
of these clouds suggests the resemblance of a shoal 
of fish, and the sky, when thickly mottled with them, 
is called in popular language a mackerel-hach sky. 
8. The cumulo-stralus or twain-cloud (fig. 6), one of 
the grandest and most beautiful of clouds, and con- 
sisting of a collection of large fleecy clouds over- 
hanging a flat stratum or base. 4. The cumulo- 
oirro-stralusy nimbuSy or rain-doud (fig. 7), recogniz- 
able, according to Mr. Howard, by its fibrous border 
and uniformly gray aspect. It presents one of the 
least attractive appearances among clouds, but it is 
only when the dark surface of this cloud forms its 
background that the splendid phenomenon of the 
rainbow is exhibited in perfection. 

The clouds are generally assigned to three atmos- 
pheric regions, the upper, the middle, and the lower, 
to which a fourth, the lowest, may be added. To 
the upper region belongs the cirruSy which has the 
least density, but the greatest height and variety 
of shape and direction. The middle region is the 
■eat of cumulusy which is generally the most con- 
densed, and moves with the stream of air nearest to 
the earth. If the upper region, with its drying 
wer, predominates, the upper parts of the cumulus 
come cirrus. But if the lower region predomi- 
nates (into which the densest vapours are attracted 
and dissolved into drops), the basis of the cumulus 
sinks, and the cloud becomes stratusy the lower sur- 
face of which generally rests upon the earth or the 
water. Of the natural phenomena produced by the | 
action of the clouds the waterspout (fig. 8) presents 
one of the most remarkable instances. This curious 
appearance is described under Whirlwinds. i 

CLOUD, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment Seine- et-Oise, 6 miles b.w. from Paris, with ' 
which it has railway, steamboat, and tramway con- 
nection, is charmingly situated on the slope of a hill 
overlooking the river Seine. It is celebrated for its 
chftteau and its magnifioent park, a favourite holi- 
day resort of the Parisians* The annual fair held 


here in ^tember lasts three weeks, and Is attended 
by multitudes from the capital. The park extends 
from the bank of the Seine about IQ miles to Garches, 
and is adorned with beautiful cascades and water- 
works. As the residence of the monarchs of France, 
St Cloud is historically interesting. In 1846 the 
town was burned by the English, and in 1411 by 
the Armagnacs. In the old mansion of St. Cloud 
Henry III. was murdered by Clement, August 2, 
1589. ^'his edifice and its splendid gardens were 
purchased by Louis XIV., who presented it to his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. This prince enlarged 
and transformed it into a splendid palace, which be- 
came the residence of Henrietta, queen of Charles 1. 
of England, from the time she quitted that country 
till her death. It afterwards belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. On the 18th Brumaire (1799) the re- 
presentatives of the people, officially convoked in the 
orangery of St. Cloud, were dispersed by the grena- 
diers of Bonaparte, thus putting an end to the first 
revolution. Napoleon I. chose St. Cloud for his re- 
sidence ; hence the expression, cabinet of St. Cloud. 
Under the former government the phrase was cabinet 
of VersaiUeSy or cabinet of the Tuileries. In 1815 
Blucher had his head-quarters at St Cloud; and 
here was concluded the military convention (July 8, 
1815) by which Paris fell a second time into the 
hands of the allies. Here also, in July, 1830, 
Charles X. signed the ordonnanoes which led to the 
second revolution. The castle became the summer 
residence of Napoleon III., and in it he signed the 
declaration of war against Prussia (1870). During 
the siege of Paris the German outposts occupied the 
park of St Cloud, and in their attempts to dislodge 
them the French gunners of Mont Valdrien only 
succeeded in burning the im()eria] residences to the 
very walls. The town owes its origin to Clodoald, 
a grandson of Clovis, who founded a monastery here 
in 551. Pop. (1896), 5517. 

CLOUDBERRY [Rubus Chamceinjorus)y a fruit " 
found plentifully in the north of Europc^Asia, and 
America, and belonging to the same gAns as the 
raspberry and the bramble. It is so abundant ia 
Lapland, Norway, and Sweden that it forms an 
article of extensive commerce, and it is also common 
in many elevated moory parts of the British Isles. 
The plant is small, with a rather large handsome leaf, 
indented and serrated at the edges. A single berry 
grows at the top of the stem, which is usually about 
eight or ten inches high. The fruit is of an orange- 
red colour, in shape resembles a raspberry, and the 
flavour is exceedingly fine. This plant has not yet 
been artificially cultivated with success, as it seems 
difficult of naturalization to any but its native soil 
and climate. 

CLOUGH, Arthur Hugh, a poet of great pro- 
mise, was bom at Liverpool, Ist January, 1819. 
He studied under Dr. Arnold at Rugby, and then 
at Balliol College, Oxford, and became a fellow of 
Oriel College in 1842. In 1848 he visited Paris, 
and he spent the winter of the following year in 
Home. In 1849 he became head of University Hall, 
London, but he resigned in 1852 and went to America. 
On his return next year he was appointed an exam- 
iner in the education oflice. After 1 859 bis health 
began to decline. A visit to the Continent in 1861 
proved of no avail, and he died on 18th November 
of that year at Florence, of malarial fever, followed 
by paralysis. His poems were published, along 
with a genial memoir, by Mr. F. T. Palgrave in 
1862; his poems and prose remains, with letten 
and a memoir, were also published by his wife in 
1869 (2 vols.). The chief of his poems is entitled The 
Botbie of Tober-na-Vnolieh (1848). They are mas- 
culine and vigorous in tone, and contain many noble 
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Mid itrokM cf gwralno htunoiir altenifttfBg 
wife piiggM ol deep pathos and tendemeii. 
GUVB. The ol^e Is fee Qiiazpttidad flower-bod 


mrcma»icuM\ 
I inliti hei^t, end to. 


of an Safe Indian tree , 
eomewfaat reeembling fee 1 
fee ahape ol its leavee. The flowers growln dusteze, 
and the petals aresmall, rounded and of abluish colour; 
fee seed is an oval berry. The Molucca Islands, 
where fee raising of different spices was formerly 
carried on by fee Dutch colonists to a great extent, 
appear to be fee native land of the clove, and the 
bMt are still brought from this quarter. At one timt;. 
however, in order to secure a lucrative branch of com- 
merce in this article to themselves, the Dutch de- 
stroyed all the trees growing in other islands, and con- 
fined the propagation of them to that of Temate. But 
both dove and nutmeg trees were transplanted from 
fee Moluccas into the islands of Mauritius and Bour- 
bon, and the dove is now cultivated with success in 
many warm countries, including Zanzibar and the 
West India islands. At a certain season of the year the 
dove-tree produces a vast profusion of flowers. The 
operation of gathering is performed betwixt the 
months of October and Februazr, partly by the hand, 
partly by hooks, and partly by bating the trees with 
tMumboos. The doves are subsequenUy dried by ex- 
posure to the smoke of wood Atm, afterwards to the 
rays of fee sun. When first gathered they are of a 
reddish-colour, but by drying they assume a deep- 
brown cast. This spice yields a very fragrant odour, 
and has a bitterish, pungent, and warm taste. It is 
sometimes employ^ as a hot and stimulating medi- 
cine, but is more frequently used in culinary prepar- 
ations. When fresh gathered, cloves will yield, on 
pressure, a fragrant, thick, and reddish oil ; and by 
distillation a limpid essential oiL 

CLOVE BARK, or Culilawan Bark, is furnished 
by a tree of the Molucca Islands {Cinnamomum 
Culilawan), It is in pieces more or less long, almost 
flat, thick, fibrous, covered with a white epidermis of 
a radish-yellow mside, of a nutmeg and clove odour, 
and of an aromatic and sharp taste. It is one of the 
substitutes for cinnamon, but not much used. We 
find also, in commerce, under the name of clove harlc^ 
another bark furnished by the Myrtui caryophyUala 
(Linn.) It is in sticks 2 feet long, formed of several 
pieces of very thin and hard bark rolled up one over 
the other, of a deep brown colour, of a taste similar 
to that of cloves. It possesses the same properties 
as the former barks, and may be considered as a sub- 
stitute for them. 

GLOVER ( TrifoLivm\ asomewhatextensive genus 
of leguminous plants. Some botanists reckon no less 
than fifty-five species belonging to the genus of which 
cultivate clovers are varieties. The following are 
most used: — 1. T.protense, or commonred clover. This 
is a biennial, and sometimes, especially on chalky 
soils, a triennial plant. This is fee kind most com- 
monly cultivated, as it yields a lamr product than 
any of fee other sorts. The soil best adapted for 
clover is a deep, sandy loam, which is favourable to 
Hs long tap-roots ; but it will grow in any soil not 
too moist. So congenial is (^careous matter to 
clover, feat fee mere strewing of lime on some soOs 
will call into action clover-se^s, which, it would ap- 
pear, have lain dormant for ages. It is a recommen- 
dation of this grass that it is s^pted to a soil suitable 
to scarcely any other kind of grass — ^to land which 
^ light, sandy, or compom mostly of gravel. 
Clover-seed should be sowed in fee spring, except in 
climates where there are no severe winter frosts. 
Ttie young plants which come up in autumn can- 
not faw fee frost so well as those which have had a 
wliole summer to bring them to maturity. Spring 


other g ra ss asad. It is rsoommsnded to sow fee grass- 
seed, and [dou^ or hanow it in with the wheat If 
it be soafeered on the snrfaoe without being well 
covered, a part does not vegetate, and that whife does 
will be liable to injury fromdrou{^t Clover-seed may 
also be sown in the spring on winter graiii, and har- 
rowed in. European winters agree ^th American 
cultivators feat fee harrowing wm do no damage, but 
will be of service to fee grain. The quantity sown 
may amount to 10 or 12 ll5. of dover-sc^ per acre, if 
the soil be rich, and double feat quantity if it be poor. 
Clover-seed of a bright yellow, ^th a good quandtv 
of purple and brown coloured seed amongst it, whife 
shows its maturity, should be preferred. When per- 
fectly ripe and well-gathered, its power of vegetation 
will continue for four or five years. Two sorts of 
machines are described in the Transactions of the 
New York Agricultural Society for gathering clover- 
seed. One of these machines consists of an open 
box about 4 feet square at fee bottom, and about S 
feet in height on three sides ; to the fore part, which 
is open, fingers are fixed, about 3 feet in length, and 
so near as to break off fee heads from fee dover 
stocks between them, which are thrown back as fee 
box advances. The hox is fixed on an axle-tree sup- 
ported by small wheels, wife handles fixed to the 
hinder part, by which the driver, while managing the 
horse, raises or depresses the fingers of fee machine 
BO as to take off the heads of the grass. The other 
machine, called a cradle^ is made of an oak board 
about 18 inches in length and 10 in breadth, llie 
fore part of it, to the length of 9 inches, is sawed into 
fingers ; a handle is inserted behind inclined towards 
them, and a doth put round the back part of the 
board, which is cut somewhat circular, and raised on 
fee handle; this collects the heads or tops of the 
grass, and prevents them from scattering as they are 
struck off by the cradle, which may be made of differ- 
ent sizes — bein^ smaller in pro|x>rtion for women and 
children, who by means of it may likewise collect 
large quantities. — 2. Trifolium repene^ or white clover. 
Tliis also thrives best in light land. When sown bv 
itself it rarely grows tall enough to be well cut wife 
a scythe. It is a most valuable plant for pasturage 
over fee whole of Europe, Centi^ Asia, and North 
America, and has also been introduced into South 
America. T, hybridum^ Alsike, hybrid, or Swedish 
clover, has been long cultivated in the south of 
Sweden, and is strongly recommended for cold, moist, 
stiff soils. It resembles the common red clover 
in duration, stature, and mode of growth. The stems 
are hollow, not creeping, but diB]K)sed to spread unless 
sown close, when they will attain a height of 2 or 
even 8 feet. It has erroneously been said to last 
fifteen or twenty years, but that is only from the 
facility wife which it sheds its seed and arises self- 
sown. T. medvumf perennial red or meadow clover, 
much resembles fee common red, but differs some- 
what in habit, and the bright red flowers are larger 
and form a less compact head. Its produce is less in 
quantity, and not so nutritive, as that of the common 
red. Clover requires much attention to make it into hay. 
Its stalks are so succulent that the leaves, which are 
the best part, are apt to crumble and waste away 
before fee bay is well dried. It has, therefore, been 
recommended to cart it to the mow or fee stack 
fore fee stalks are dry, and either to put it up wife 
idternate layers of hay and straw, or to salt it at fee 
rate of from half a bushel to a whole bushel per ton. 
Green clover is good for swine. 

CLOVIS, King of the Franks, born 465, suooeeded 
his father Childeric in the year 481, as chief of the 
warlike tribe of Franks, who inhabited North- 

ern Gaul to the neighbourhood of the Somme and 
the This tribe at a f onner | erlod had 
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mads incanioDM into the n^hbonring teir i t ori ee, hot 
were drivMi back into th& forests and morasses, 
dovii therefore united with Ragnacaiie, king of 
Cambraj, and declared war upon Syagriut (son of 
A^dius or Gibn), the Roman governor at Soissons. 
The Romans were entirely rouM near Soissons, in 
486. Syagrius fled to Toulouse, to the court of 
Alaric, l^g of the Gbths, whose oowudly councillors 
delivei^ bm up to Cloi^ by whom he was put to 
death. Soissons now became the capital of the new 
kingdom of the Salian Franks. In order to obtain 
assistanoe in withstanding the powerful Visigoths in 
Gaul, Clovis married Clotilda, niece of Gundebald, 
king of Burgundy This princess, who had been 
educated in the Christian faith, was desirous that 
her husband also should embrace it. Her efforts 


were fruitless, till on an occasion when he was hard 
pressed in a battle against the Alemanni, which took 


place at Tolbiao (s 
in 496, Clovis calli 


posed to be the modem Ztilpich) 
on the God of Clotilda and the 


Christians. Victory declared in his favour, and the 
part of the territory of the Alemanni lying on the 
Upper Rhine submitted to the King of the Franks. 
The victor’s conversion was now an easy matter for 
the eloquent St. Remigius, bishop of Rheims. Clovis 
was solemnly baptized at Rheims, December 25, 496, 
with several thousand Franks, men and women. St. 
Remigius at the same time anointed hioL The dties 
of Aimorioa (Bretagne) then submitted to his sceptre 
in 497. There now remained in Gaul only two inde- 
pendent powers besides the Franks, viz. the Bur- 
gundians and Visigoths. The former had two kings, 
Godegisilus and Gundebald. Clovis made an attack 
upon the latter, whose territories extended from the 
Vosges to the Alps and the sea-coast of Marseilles. 
Gundebald, deserted by the faithless Godegisilus, 
was routed near Dijon, compelled to aiurender Lyons 
and Vienne to the victorious Clovis, and to flee to 
Avignon, where he concluded a peace, in which he 
restored his kingdom to Gundebald, on condition that 
the latter should pay him tribute. Clovis returned 
home loaded with spoils. Gundebald afterwards vio- 
lated the treaty; but Clovis, fearing the Visigoths, 
entered into a new alliance with him. Hostilities 


soon broke out between Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
and Clovis. In the battle fought at Voogld, near 
Poitiers, the latter gained a complete victory, slaying 
his enemy with his own hand. After this victory 
Clovis received the honour of the consulship from 
^e Emperor Anastasius. The King of the Franks, 
having ids head adorned with a diadem, appeared in 
the Church of St. Martin of Toxuti, clad in the tunic 
and purple robe, and was saluted by the people as 
consul and Augustus. It now became his object to 
rid himself by all means of all the other Frankish 
rulers, in order that he might leave the whole terri- 
tory of the Franks to his <^dren ; and in this pur- 
pose he succeeded by treache^ and cruelly. Car- 
aiio, king of the Morini; Bigebert and Clodoric, 
kings of the Ripuarian Frimks; Ragnacaire, king of 
Cambray; and wgnomer, king of Mans, were suc- 
cessively the victims of his ambition. He died at 
Paris, Nov. 27, 511, in the thirtieth year of his 
rdl^ In the last year of his reign Clovis had called 
a council at Orleans, from which are dated the pecu- 
liar privileges claimed by the kings of Franoe in 
opporition to the pope. 

CLOWN, a r5le peculiar to the English stage, but 
bearing some resemblance to the groctoso of the 
Spanifuris, and the Banfwwrgl of the Germans. The 
origin of Ike word is uncertain, some deriving it from 
the Latin ooUmw in the sense of a peasant farmer, 
and others connecting it with certain Scandinavian 
and other Teutonic words. On the old English stage 
the clown was the privileged laughter-provoker, who, 


without taking any part in the dramatio develop* 
ment of the pi^ represented, carried on his Impto- 
vised jokes and tricks with the actors, often indeed ad- 
dressing himself directly to the audmnoe instead of 
confining himself to what was going on on the stage. 
In Shakspeare, on the contrary, a distinct part was 
assigned to the clown, who no longer appears as an 
extempore jester, although the part he plays is to a 
certain extent in keeping with Ids traditional func- 
tions. At a later period the clown was altogether 
banished from tragedy, and allowed to appear only 
in the after-piece, performing grotesque dimoes, sing* 
ing comic songs, &c. He is now confined to the pan- 
tomime and the circus, in the former of which he 
plays a part allied to that of the French Pierrot, One 
of the most celebrated of modem clowns is Joe Grim- 
iJdi, who was long the chief ornament of the panto- 
mimes given at (jovent Garden. 

CLOYNE, a town in Ireland, 16 miles n. by 8. of 
Cork. It has an ancient cathedral, near which is a 
round tower; a Roman Catholic chapel; a free school, 
founded by Bishop Crow in 1726; besides National 
schools. From 1638 to 1838 it was the see of a bishop 
belonging to the Established Church of Ireland, but 
in the latter year it was united with Cork and Ross. 
From 1784 to 1753 George Berkeley, the philosopher, 
was bishop of Cloyne. Pop. (1891), 1126. 

CLUB, the name of a peculiarly English institu- 
tion, which can scarcely be said to have been intro- 
duce into any other country except America, in its 
original form, although the word has been adopted 
in various languages. It is not easy to determine 
at what time clubs originated in London, but it 
appears certain that they existed alongside of the 
coffee-houses in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. At that time, however, their character was 
very different from what it is now. The coffee- 
houses of those days were the nearest representatives 
of the modem clu^, while the clubs were commonly 
nothing but a kind of restaurants or taverns where 
people resorted to take their meals. There was one 
feature, however, which was peculiar to clubs from 
the first, and distinguished them from coffee-houses, 
namely, that while anybody was free to enter a coffee- 
house, it was absolutely necessary that a person should 
have been formally received as a member of a club, 
according to its regulations, before he was at liberty 
to enter it. Among the earliest of the London dubs 
was the Kit-cat Club, formed in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Among its forty members, who used to meet 
at a pastry-cook’s shop in order to do justice to cer- 
tain mutton pies for which he was famous, were six 
dukes, among them the Duke of Marlborough; five 
earls; many of the most distinguished leaders of the 
AMiig party, such as Sunderland, Halifax, Sir Robert 
Walpole, and others; and several of the leading 
authors of the day, among theno, Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve, Addison, and Steele. Another club formed 
about the same time was the Beefsteak Club. Ori- 
ginally these two dubs had no pronounced political 
views, but in the end they began to occ upy them- 
selves with politics, the Kit-cat Club being Wkig, and 
the Beefste^ Club Tory. There have been several 
Beefsteak Clubs since. During the last century it 
was common to give eccentric names to dubs, and the 
conditions of bdng admitted to membership in any 
one of these dubs were as a rule equally remarkable. 
Among these may be mentioned the Surly Club; the 
Split-farthing Club; the Ugly Club (of which Wilkes 
was dected president for ufe, and Mirabeau was an 
honorary member); the Unfortunate Club; the Lying 
Club, the members of which were not pennitted to 
utter a single truth during their sittingik unless thev 
had been expressly authorised to do so by the presi- 
dent, Ac. Aa Perhaps the most odebraM onib of 
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iMt omtxuj wai that whidi waa fint ealled Tht Olnb 
par txodlenet, hat which waa afterwarda Imown at 
tha Idteravy Club. It waa founded in 1764, and 
numbered among Ha membera Dr. Johnaon, who waa 
for a long time ita president, Sir Joshua Keynolda, 
Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Edward Gibbon, 
Mid others. In 1864 the hundredth anniversary of 
ita foundation was celebrated. The most important 
London ^litical clubs of the present day are the 
Carlton Club and the Reform Club. The former ia 
the principal dub belonging to the Conservative 
party in the kingdom, and the building in which its 
members meet, which is the most splendid building 
of the kind in the kingdom, may be regarded aa the 
head^quarters of the Conservative party. This club 
was founded in 1832, and the number of its members 
ia 1600. The Reform Club, the building belonging 
to which stands next to that of the Carlton Club, waa 
long the great club of the Liberal party, founded in 
1887, members 1400. Among the other important 
London clubs are the National Liberal (7000 members). 
Constitutional (6550), United Service, Athensum, 
Army and Navy, Travellers’, Ac. Ac. Similar clubs 
exist also in all the chief towns, and are also nume- 
rous in the United States and the British colonies. 

The English dubs have been imitated in different 
countries in Europe, but not with great success. In 
France, where they were introduced at an early 
period, they soon became associations purely political 
in their nature, and had no uniform and regular form, 
as they were only tolerated during revolutionary 
epochs. The Club des Jacobins, the Club des Feuill- 
ants, the Club des Cordeliers, and the Club de Mont- 
rouge, were the most famous dubs of the time of 
the first French revolution. None of the French 
dubs, or as they were afterwards called, constitu- 
tional circles {cercles conititutionneU)^ survived the 
coup cPitat of the 18th Brumaire (9th Nov. 1799), 
by which Napoleon overthrew the Directory. Two 
dubs were formed during the revolution of 1880, but 
they were both dissolved by the law relating to 
associations. On the occasion of the revolution of 
Feb. 1848, also, hosts of clubs started into existence, 
the most celebrated of which was the Central Re- 
publican Sodety {SocUU ccntrale Hpvhlicaine), but 
their duration was short, for the constituent assembly 
in the following year oidered them all to be closedL 
About the same periods as in France political clubs 
were introduced into Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
especially during the time of the first IVench revolu- 
tion and that of 1848. In Germany, however, they 
were put down by a law of the empire in 1793, and 
in 1882 a federal decree was issued prohibiting all 
kinds of political sodeties and assemblies. In 1848 
the number of dubs formed in Italy, and particularly 
in Germany, was very great, but their collapse was 
as sodden as their rise. 

CLUB-HAULING, a method of tacking a ship 
by letting go the lee-anchor as soon as the wind ia 
out of the sails, her head being thus brought to the 
wind, and then cutting the cable and trilling the 
■ails as soon as she pays off. Club-hauling is only 
resorted to in perilous situations, and when it is ex- 
pected that the ship would otherwise miss stays. 

CLUE, of a sail (in French, point), is the lower 
oonier; hence elue-gameti (cargucM-point, Fr.) 
are a sort of tackles fastened to the clues of the 
mainsail and foresail, to truss them up to the yard, 
which is usually termed clueing-up the sails. C7tie- 
Iiast are used for the same purpose as due-gamets, 
only that the latter are confined to the courses, whilst 
the due-lines are oommon to all the square-sails. 

CLUNY, a town of France, in oadne-et-Loixe, 
lying be t w een two mountains on the GrOne; 11 
ndlss v.W. Maoon, 21 miles a. Chalons-sur-Saiihie; 


pop. 820 <X Here was a Benediotfaie abbey, founded 
by William, duke of Aqidtaine, at one time the most 
cdebrated in France. Its funds were vast, and Its 
edifices had the appearance of a well-bi^t dty. 
There were 600 reli^ous houses under its direction. 
Only a small portion of it now remains, it having been 
all but utterly destroyed in 1789. The ohuroh is one 
of the largest in France. The town contains Hhrea 
parishes. 

CLUVER, or Cluvkrius, Philip, a cdebrated 
German geographer and antiquarian, bom at Dansig 
in 1580. He applied himself &st to the study of law, 
but afterwards, against the will of h^ father, almost 
exdusively to history and geography. Being on that 
account left without support by his father, he was 
compelled to enter the service of the Austrian army, 
but at the end of two years he returned to his favour- 
ite pursuits. He now travelled through England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, and Italy, and then 
settled in Leyden, where he gave himself up entirely 
to literary labours till his death in 1623. His first 
^ographical work, Germania Antiqua, was first pub- 
lished in 1616 at Leyden. Two carefully prepared 
antiquarian works, one upon Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, the other upon Italy, followed. His most 
I important work was not published till after his death. 
It is entitled Introductio in universam Geographiam 
tarn Veterem quam Novam, and is the first successful 
attempt at a systematic treatment of geography in 
the whole extent of its historical and political rela- 
tions. The first edition aptwared at Levden in 1629, 
but it has been frequently republishedL The most 
complete edition is that of Bruzen de la Martinibre 
(Amsterdam, 1729). 

CLWYD, a river, Wales, county Denbigh, rising 
on the N.E. of the Bronbanog, and entering Aber^le 
Bay, after a course chiefiy N.w. of al)out 80 mUes, 
during which it is joined by several small tributaries. 
It is navigable at high water for vessels of 80 tons 
burden to the town of Khuddlan, 2 miles from its 
eml)ouchure. 

CLYDE (mentioned bv Tacitus and Ptolemy un- 
der the name of Clota), a large and beautiful river in 
Scotland, which rises amid the mountains and wastes 
that separate Lanarkshire from the counties of 
Peebles and Dumfries, passes by Lanark, Hamilton, 
Glasgow, Kenfirew, Dumbarton, Greenock, Ac., ana 
forms finally an extensive estuary or firth before 
it enters the Irish Sea, at the southern extremity 
of the island of Bute. From its source to Bute its 
length is about 100 miles, though in a direct line 
the distance is much shorter. Its principal tribu- 
taries are the Douglas Water, the Mouse, the Nethan, 
the Avon, the Calder, the North Calder, the Kelvin, 
the White and Black Cart, and the Leven. Near 
Lanark it has three celebrated falls — the uppermost, 
Bonniton Tdnn, a cascade of about 80 feet ; the next, 
Cora Linn, where the water takes three distinct leaps, 
each about as high as Bonniton; and the lowest, 
Stonebyres, which, like Cora, has three distinct falls, 
measuring altogether about 80 feet. Stonebyres Falls 
are 2 miles below Lanark ; the others are situated 
about the same distance above that town. The 
Clyde becomes navigable at Glasgow, and is the 
most valuable river in Scotland for commerce. See 
Glasgow. 

CLYDE, Lord, better known, perhaps, under the 
name of Sir Colin Campbell, was bom in Glas^w, 
October 20, 1792, where his fathc^f John M^Liver, 
a native of Mull, worked as a cabinet-maker. His 
mother's maiden name was Campbell, and she was 
the daughter of a small proprietor in Islay. By the 
■ssistanoe of his mother's relations he was educated 
at the High School of Glasgow, and afterwards at 
the Military Academy, Gosp^ In 1808 he reosivsd 
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an «DMlgii*a oommlMion in tha B^gimsnt of foot, 
having provionaly ohangod hia name to Campbell at 
the eugg^m of hie matenia] nnde^ an officer In the 
anny. ^He wee immediately aent off to Bpdn, where 
he aerved under Sir John Moore. At ma death he 
returned to England, and forthwith joined the unfor- 
tunate Waloheren expedition in 1809. The aame 
year he returned to Spain, and waa preaent at moat 
of the great battlea that were fought during the 
Peninamar war. At the aiege of San Sebaatian, and 
at the paaaage of the Bi^yuoa, he waa aeverely 
wounded. In the American war of 1814-15 he 
aerved in the 60th Riilea with the rank of brevet- 
oaptain. Some yean later he waa aent to the Weat 
Indiea, and aaeiated in oruahing a negro inaurrection 
in Demerara. At thia time (1828) he had the rank 
of brigade-major. In 1842 he waa aent out to China 
in command of the 98th Regiment, and with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, to which he had been 
ralaed in 1882. The Chineae war finished, he again 
found himaell in active service on the outbreak of 
the Sikh war in 1848. In this harassing war his 
services were of great importance. At the battle of 
Chillianwallah he was wounded after skilfulW man- 
oBuvring his regiment, and at the battle of Gujerat 
he so dktinguished himself as to receive the thanks 
of Parliament and the title of K.G.B. During 1851 
and 1852, while commander-in-chief in the Peuiawur 
district, he carried on ceaseless operations against the 
restless hill-tribes, and with uniform success. In 
1854 he obtained the rank of major-general, with the 
command of the Highland Brigade, serving in the 
Crimean war under Lord Raglan as commander-in- 
ehief. Hia first exploit in this war was at the battle 
of the Alma, when at the head of bis Highlanders 
he stormed the heights and drove back the Russians, 
who were pressing hard on General Brown. His 
services at the battle of Balaklava — and, in short, 
throughout the war — were so conspicuous that at its 
dose in 1856 he was loaded with honours, and no 
name in the British army stood higher than that of 
Sir Colin CampbelL Scarcely had the Crimean war 
ended when the Indian mutiny broke out. In this 
crisis all eyes were naturally turned on Sir Colin, 
and his appointment to the chief command in India 
was received with univeraal satisfaction. The day 
after his appointment he left London for India, and 
Landed at Calcutta on the 29th of August 1857. 
Having relieved Havelock and Outram, who were 
hard pressed at Lucknow, and having defeated the 
rebels in several enga^ments, he proceeded to invest 
that place, which had become the head-quarters of 
the rebellion. Lucknow was taken by storm in 
March, 1858, and before the end of the year the 
rebellion was entirely crushed. Sir Colin received 
the thanks of both houses of Parliament, was created 
a peer with the title of Baron Clyde, and had an 
income of £2000 a year allotted hW. In 1861 he 
was nominated a Knight of the Star of India, and in 
1862 raised to the rt^ of field-marshal. He died 
August 14, 1868, and was buried in Westminster 

CLin^EB ANK, a police burgh and town of Scot- 
land, in Dumbartonshire, on the north or right bank 
of the Clyde, about 6 miles west by north of Glas- 
gow. It is of modem origin, its chief industry being 
ship-building. Fop. in 1901, 18,654. 

CLYSTERS, the name given to medicaments in- 
troduced into the lower bowel, usually for the purpose 
of expelling itscontents. Whenused inordinary cases 
of constipation a syringe of a peculiar construction, 
capable of injecting water in a lukewarm state, and 
either pure or mixed with soap, is often employed 
with immediate effect ; but all kinds of clystm re- 
qbiia to be used with moderation, as they have a 


tendency to Impair the eneigy of the alimentary 
canal. 

CLYTEMNESTBA, daughter of King IVndareus 
and Leda, and half-sister cl Helen, rae Mre her 
husband Agamemnon two daughten, Iphigenia and 
Electro, ana one son, Orestee. During the absence 
of Agamemnon in the war against Troy she bestowed 
her favours on jSSgisthus, and, in connection with 
him, murdered Agamemnon on his return from Troy, 
and, together wim her paramour, governed Myoen» 
for seven years. Orestes killed them both. See 
Agamemnon and Obxstis. 

CNIDUS, or Gnidub, a town in Caria, a province 
of Asia Minor, and a favourite resort of Aphrodite 
(V enus), who was hence sumamed the Onidtan Ood- 
des$. She had there three temples. In the first, 
probably erected by the Lacedaemonian Dorians, she 
was worshipped as Doritii. The second was conse- 
crated to her under the name of ApkrodUi Aerxea. 
The third, called the Temple of the Omdian AphrodiU^ 
and by the inhabitants the Temple of AphrodiU 
Euplceaf contained Praxiteles’ marble statue of the 
goddess, one of the master-pieces of art. This was 
afterwards removed to Constantinople, where it per- 
ished in a conflagration in 1461. 

COACH, a general name for all kinds of covered 
carriages intended for the conveyance of passengers, 
although in Great Britain at least the word is not 
usually applied to the carriages used on railways. 
It cannot be determined at what time covered car- 
riages first came to be used, but they were in use 
among the Romans. The earliest carriages appear 
to have been all open, if we may judge from the 
figures of Assyrian and Babylonian chariots found 
on the monuments discovered amidst the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon. At Rome the matrons used 
to be conveyed on festal occasions in covered car- 
riages called carpenUif which was a high distinction, 
since during the republican period the use of car- 
riages in the city was entirely prohibited. At a 
later period covered carriages richly ornamented 
were used by the Romans on occasions of state and 
ceremony. After the fall of the Roman Empire they 
went out of use again, and during the feudal ages 
the custom was to ride on horseback, the use of car- 
riages being considered effeminate. Although men- 
tion is made of them again before the end of the 
thirteenth century, they do not appear to have be- 
come common until about two centuries later, when, 
however, they are regarded exclusively as vehicles 
for women and invalids But a little later they seem 
to have been looked upon as appendages of sover- 
eignty, and the German princes vi^ with one another 
in the splendour of their equipages, while their use 
was proUbited to the nobility and their vassals. In 
England a kind of carriage called a whiriicote was in 
use in the reign of Richa^ II.; but coaches, properly 
so calieii, are stated by Stow to have been introduced 
in 1564 by a Dutchman, who became coachman to 
Queen Eli^beth. ‘After a while,’ Stow adds, ‘divers 

E >t ladies, with as great jeaiousie of the queene’s 
leasure, made them coaxes, and rid in mem up 
downe the oountrie, to the great admiration of 
all the beholders; but then by httle and little they 
grew usual among the nobiliue, and others of sort, 
and within twentie years became a great trade of 
coach making.' They were, however, for a long 
period confined to the aristocracy and the wealthy 
dosses. Sometimes six or even eight horses were 
harnessed to the coach, partly no doubt for the sake 
of display, but chiefly, we may presume, because the 
wretdied state of the roads required that number. 
At first ooaoh-wheels were very low, which dream- 
stance also contributed to prevent the attainment d 
any cemddereMe speed, ana to make it neosssaiy to 
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ate MTenl hones to dmw them; end no <me ■aems 
to faftTo pointed oat the edvanta^ of Inge whe(ds 
rnitn , in 1771, a Mr. Moore atteaoted for a short 
time a good deal of attention bj pointing oat the 
fact that it was maoh easier to dnw a ooaoh or oart 
with Urge wheels than with small ones, and by aotn- 
ally oonstracting a ooaoh 'very large and roomy,' 
wmdi was 'drawn by one horse, and carried six 
persons and the driver, with amazing ease, from 
Oheapside to the top of Highgate Hill,' coming back 
' at the rate of ten miles an hour, passing oMudies- 
and-four, and all other carriages it came near on the 
road.' A contemporary account states that this 
coach had two large wheels, 9} feet in diameter. 

Hackney-coaches were first used in London in 
1625. They were then only twenty in number, and 
were kept at the hotels, where they had to be applied 
for when wanted. In 1636 an attempt was made 
to restrain their use by a proclamation of Charles I.; 
but this being found unsuccessful, their number was 
limited, and a commission was given to the master 
of the horse to grant licences for their use. In this 
year only fifty were licensed. In 1634 one Captain 
Baily, wno had formerly been a sea-captain, hit upon 
the plan of keeping a number of hackney-coaches, 
with drivers in livery, standing at a particular place 
(the Maypole in the Strand), where they might be 
had whenever they were wanted. Hackney-coaches 
now rapidly became more general. The four started 
by Captain Baily in 1634 had increased to 200 in 
1662, to 800 in 1710, and to 1000 in 1771. 

The following facts relating to the history of stage- 
coaches are taken from Chambers' Book of Days: — 
Stage-coaches were introduced into England about 
the same time as hackney-coaches. The first stage- 
coach in London appears to have run early in the 
seventeenth, and about the middle of the same cen- 
tury they appear to have become general both in 
London itself and in the better highways in the 
neighbourhood. Before the end of the century they 
were started on three of the principal roads in Eng- 
land. Their speed was at first very moderate, about 
3 or 4 miles an hour. They could only run in the 
summer, and even then their progress was often 
greatly hindered by fioods and by the wretched state 
of the roads generally. In 1700 a week was con- 
sidered a marvellously short space of time to take to 
travel from York to London; and even sixty years 
later a fortnight was spent in going between Edin- 
burgh and London. Tlie first stage-ooach that tra- 
velled between Glasgow and Edinburgh, which was 
set on foot in 1749, occupied two days in the journey. 
The first efforts to accelerate the speed of travelling 
was made by a body of Manchester merchants in 1754, 
who started a conveyance to which they gave the name 
of the 'Flying Coach,* and which was intended to 
overtake the mstanoe between Manchester and Lon- 
don in the unusually short period of four days and a 
half. In their prospectus tJie proprietors of the new 
vehicle made the following announcement: — * How- 
ever incredible it may appear, this coach will actually 
(barring accidents) arrive in London in four days 
and a hulf after leaving Manchester.* Thirty years 
later a Mr. Palmer cu Bath, after a considerable 
amount of opposition, succeeded in inducing the 
government to put in practice certain suggestions 
which he made, by which he showed tl^ great 
saving both of time and money in the conveyance of 
passengers and letters would be effected. The result 
was the establishment of the system of mail-coach es , 
which oontinued to be the means of travelling in 
England ontil their plaoe was taken by the railways. 
The first mail-ooaoh started between London and 
on the 8th d Aittost, 1784. 
inanafaotnre cl eiegaiit ooabhes is a proof of 


' maoh wealth and medhaaioal rfrffl In a plaee, Bsany 
different artists being employed in their oonstraetion, 
who become skilful only when the demand for their 
work is considerable. Brossels was onoe famoos for 
the manuftboture of carriages, many are built 
there stilL Vienna-made coaches, &o., are •Iw* is 
good repute. But British-built carriages, especially 
thoM made in London, surpass all others for dura- 
bility ; and they are ma^e at a much lower price than 
formerly, which has had the effect of reoiJling orders 
from rivals abroad. 

GOAD JUTOK, a Latin term, nearly synonymoos 
in its original meaning with assistant, and implied 
by the Bomans to a kind of deputies or lieutenants 
given to magistrates to assist them in a press of 
busmess, or supply their plaoe in absence. 'Ae tenn 
was afterwards introduced into the Church of Borne, 
and given to persons who were associated vrith pre- 
lates, archbishops, or bishops, to assist them or act as 
substitutes for them in the discharge of their func- 
tions. The appointment usually m^e the coadjutor 
the successor of his principal, and in thhi way great 
abuses arose. At first the coadjutor was nominated 
by the king on the presentation of the archbishop or 
bishop with whom he was to be associated, and who 
generally took care to present some nephew or 
cousin, and thus the highest eodesiastioal dignities 
became in a manner hereditary in a certain number 
of fansilies, contrary to the ecclesiastical maxim 
which declared them to be purely elective. The 
abuse once commenced made rapid strides, and the 
ooadjutorship was often given to mere children, 
persons not in orders, and to non-residents, llie 
Council of Trent introduced several reforms, by pro- 
viding that the nomination of a coadjutor should not 
take effect except in cases of necessity or manifest 
utility, the pope being made sole judge of these cases. 
The use of the term is not confined to the Boman 
Church, coadjutor bishops being also known in the 
Anglican churches. A coadjutor is different from a 
suffragan inasmuch as the latter has a distinct portion 
of a large diocese assigned him under the bishop who 
is over the whole. 

COAGULATION is the term applied to the sepa- 
ration of a substance from a solution, in consequence 
of some change in the substance itself. Thus albu- 
men of egg can be dissolved in cold water, but if the 
solution be warmed, the albumen undergoes a change, 
separates out in white flocky masses, and cannot 
again be redissolved in the water. Blood drawn from 
an speedily coagulates, and a solution of silidc 

add when suifidently concentrated gelatinizes, and 
the silicic add is then insoluble in water. The cause 
of spontaneous coagulation is not understood, and 
even when the effect is produced by a chemical re- 
agent, the fact only can be stated. 

COAHUILA DE ZARAGOZA, a stateof Mexico, 
bounded N. by tiie United States, n.k. by the Rio 
Grande del Norte, which separates it from Texas, 
s. by Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, 8. by Zacatecas, 
w. by Durango and Chihuahua. Its prindpal rivers 
are the Escondidos, Salado, Sabinas, Teya, and 
Meteros, all flowing into the Rio del Norte or its 
tributaries. The southern part of the state is 
mountainous, the northern part andulating or flat 
The state is rich in woods and pastures, and it has 
several silver-mines. The prindpal towns are Sal- 
tillo, the capital, Coahuila or Montelovez, Santa 
Rosa, and Parras; area, 60,890 square miles; pop. 
(1898), 177,798. . ^ 

COAL. Ihe inestimable value to a nation of the 
mineral fuel treasured up in the coal-measures is 
Illustrated in glancing over a geological map of Great 
Britain, in which the blackened portions point out 
the deposits of coal and the popnl^ centres of me- 
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flhanlml and mannlaataring liidiiitnr« Coal ia tha 
plmai^ icniroe of oar ooammeroe and manofactoraa, 
oj amAling steam-powor and maohinory to be pro- 
duoed at the moet eoonoiiiioal rate. eoonondoal 
importance of the coal depodta in Eittlaad and Scot- 
land la much enhanced by the zidi beda of iron ore 
found in their aoaociated ihalea, aa well aa in the con- 
tiguity of the carboniferoua luneatone which ia re- 
quired aa a flux in reducing the ore to a metallic 
atate, ;wt to apeak of the leaaer advantage of the 
proximity of the fire-clay, which fumiahea the only 
material for building blast-fumacea capable of resiat- 
ing the heat of the amelting process. The varieties 
of coal usually met with are anthracite, caking-ooal, 
cherry-coal, splint-coal, and cannel-ooal. 

The vegetable origin of coal is now universally re- 
cognized. According to the analysis of Richardson 
and Retpault, quoted as of authority by the late 
Baron JLiebig, the combustible materialB in splint- 
ooal from Newcastle and cannel-coal from Lancashire 
is expressed by the formula C.^H. ,0. Oomparing 
this with the composition of woody fibre, it appears 
that these coala are formed from its elements by the 
removal of a certain quantity of carburetted hydro- 
mn and carbonic acid in the form of combustible oils, 
llie composition of both of these coals is obtained by 
the aubtntction of three atoms of carburetted hydro- 
gen, three atoms of water, and nine atoms of carbo- 
nic acid from the formula of wood. Carburetted 
hydrogen generally acoompanies all mineral coal; 
other varieties of coal contain volatile oils, which 
may be separated by distillation witli water. The 
ori^ of naphtha is owing to a similar process of de- 
composition. The inflammable gases which stream 
out of crevices in the beds of mineral coal always 
contain carbonic add, together with carburetted 
hydrogen and olefiant m. In 100 volumes of fire- 
damp there were foimd on analysis 91*36 vols. light 
carburetted hydrogen, 6*8 olefiant gas, and 2*82 nitro- 
gen gas. The evolution of these gases shows that a 
cheodoal change is constantly in progress in the coaL 
The action which takes place during the combustion 
of coal, and which may be observed in an ordinary 
fire, seems to consist in the separation of the hydro- 
ffen in combination with part of the carbon, in the 
form of hydrocarbons of various degrees of volatility. 
Thus, some are gaseous, and bum with flame; others 
are fluid, and Form the black bituminous matter 
which swells up and appears to boil. Then when all 
the volatile matter has l>een expelled, the red glow- 
ing mass of coke which remains consists of the carbon 
which has been in excess of the hydrogen in the coal. 

In the crystalline coal in common use the com- 
bined effects of pressure, heat, and chemical action 
upon the substance have left few traces of its vege- 
toble origin; but in the sandstones, clays, and shiues 
Moompanying the coal, the plants to which it prin- 
cipally owes its origin are presented in a fossil state 
in great profusion, and fr^uently with their struc- 
ture so distinctly retained, although replaced by 
mineral ■ubetanoes, as to enable the microscopist to 
detennine their botanical afiSnities witb existing spe- 
dee. The dgillaria and stigmaiia, the lepidoden- 
dion, the oalunite, and tree-ferns are amongst the 
commoner forms of vegetable life in the rooks of the 
coal formation. Trees of oonsiderable magnitude 
have also been brought to light, having a reoo^iz- 
able relation to the modem araucaria. The animal 
remains found in the coal-measures indicate that 
some of the rooks have been deposited in fresh water, 
probably in lakes, whilst others are obviously of 
estuarine origin, or have been deposited at the mouths 
of rivers alternately oooujded by fresh and salt water. 

Oannel-ooal and the richer hydrocarbons are em- 
ployed in the production of ooal-gas. The tar, naph- 


tha» and amTnonia evolved in the dtoosm are all uti- 
lized; some of the most beautlMooloiirsot the oalioo- 
printinr, for instance, resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of ooal-tar. For manufacturing purposes ooels 
are generall v considered to consist m two parts — a 
volatile or bituminous portion, and a substam com- 
paratively fixed, and usually known by the name of 
coke. This latter form of o^ is extensively used in 
locomotive engines on railway, in consequence of Its 
yielding no smoke, the volatile matter, or that which 
forms &e smoke of coal, being removed by ignition. 
As the bituminous or volatile part of coal yields the 
gas used for lighting, it has been found that the 
heating power of the coal resides in the ooke, and no 
heat is lost by first extracting the gas from coal by 
the usual methods of burning, or rather distilling 
coal See Fuel. 

Coal, as an inflammable substance, appears to have 
been known to the ancients, and to the Britons be- 
fore the Romans visited this island, it being found so 
frequently in ravines and beds of rivers a colour 
and texture so decidedly different from the strata 
which in general accompany it; but as at that period, 
and for centuries afterwards, the country was covered 
with immense forests, which supplied abundance of 
fuel for every purpose of life, there was no necessity 
for using coal as fuel. The working of coal, there- 
fore, only became an object of attention as popula- 
tion and civilization advanced, when agriculture be- 
gan to be studied, the woods cleared away, and the 
arts of civil life cultivated; accordingly we find that 
the working of coal in Britain, as an article of com- 
merce, is comparatively of mo^rn date, and appears 
to have commenced about the end of the twelfth 
century. The first charter giving liberty to the town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to dig coal was granted by 
Henry III. a.I). 1289; it was then denominated tea- 
coal, on account of its being shipped for places at a 
distance. In the year 1281 the Newcastle coal-trade 
had become so extensive and important that laws 
were enacted for its regulation. In Scotland coals 
began to be wrought much about the same time; and 
a charter was granted in the year 1291 in favour of 
the abbot and convent of Dunfermline, in the county 
of Fife, giving the right of digging coals in the lands 
of Pittencrieff, adjoining the convent. Goal began 
to be used for iron smelting about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, ^e working of coal gra- 
dually increased, though on a very limited scale, un- 
til the beginning of the lost century, when the steam- 
engine was brought forward by Newcomen in the 
year 1705, and was applied to ooUieries in the vicinity 
of Newcastle about the year 1715. This machine 
produced a new era in the mining concerns of Great 
Britain, and, as it were in an instant, put every ooiJ- 
field within the grasp of its owner. Collieries were 
opened in every quarter; and the coal-trade rapidly 
increased to an astonishing extent. This eictension m 
the trade was greatly aided by James Watt, who so 
very rauch improved the construction and power of the 
steam-en^ne as to render it one of the most com- 
plete and most useful pieces of mechanism. To 
Newcomen and Watt the mining interest of Great 
Britain is highly indebted; to the latter the empire 
owes its great rise and improvement as a manufac- 
turing country. 

The collieries of Gbreat Britain are now upon the 
most extensive scale, and are of the first importaBoe 
to the kingdom, both as regards its political and com- 
mercial interests; so much so that it is evident thot^ 
without cheap coiti, the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain could not be brought foiward in oompetitioii 
with those of the other nations of the world where 
maiinal labouT is ohesp. The capital employed In 
the ooUieries, and in t^ shipping ooonected with 
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them ia i m men ae, amotmting to many miHiona. — 
The great coal-field of Britain, which la oompoaed of 
nmneroua aubordinate ooal-fielda, croaaea the ielaad 
in a diagonal diieotion, the aouth boundary line ex- 
tendinff from near the mouth of the river Humber, l 
upon the eaat coast of England, to the aouth part of 
the Briatol Channel on the west coaat; and the north 
boundary line extending from the south aide of the 
liver Tay in Scotland, westward by the south aide of 
the Ochil Mountains, to near Dumbarton, upon the 
river (^de; within these boundary lines North and 
South Wales are included. This region is about 260 
miles in length, and on an average about 150 milea 
in breadth; to^ area about 12,000 square miles. 
Coal-beds occur in other formationsof later geolo^^cal 
age. The wealden, chalk, and tertianr formations 
also contain seams of greater or less thiokness, but 
none of the later deposits equal in economical im- 
portance those of the carboniferous system. In 1891 
the total output of coal , in Britain amounted to 
185,479,126 tons; in 1899to220,094,781. SeeBRiTAiN. 

l^e coal-fields of the United States have an area 
of 192,000 square miles, exclusive of the vast coal 
region of the Rooky Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast, the area of which has not yet been fully 
asoertidned. Coal is found in a large proportion of 
the States, although not yet raised in them all. 
About two-thirds of all the quantity raised belongs 
to the anthracite variety, which occurs chiefly in 
Pennsylvania. The total output of coals in the 
Union in 1900 was 274,847,780 tons. — The other 
chief coal-producing countries are Germany, which in 
1899 raised 101,000,000 tons. Prance following with 
80,000,000 tons, and Belgium with 21,000,000. Im- 
mense coal-fields are also known to exist in China, 
India, Japan, Australia, and the Dominion of Canada, 
so that the supplies of this valuable mineral appear 
to be practically inexhaustible. 

Public attention has been directed to the possible 
exhaustion of the coal-fields of Great Britain within 
a few centuries, by the enormously increasing con- 
sumption of fu^ in carrying on her industries, and 
by the demands made upon her for export. The 
inquiries of a parliamentary commission into the 
state and prospects of the British coal-measures, and 
whose report appeared in 1871, brought out the 
result (more or less uncertain) that there was a 
Buflficiently large amount of workable coal to keep 
up the then annual output for a period of nearly 
1200 years. This was so far reassuring, but since 
then the output has greatly increased, and is still 
increasing, though no one can foresee what may 
happen in the future. However, the British people 
have been put on guard against a wasteful expendi- 
ture of that portion of their mineral wealth upon 
which the commercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of the nation so lar^y depends. As facing on 
this subject, it ia an interesting fact that coal has 
been recently discovered at a workable depth near 
Dov^, this being a hitherto unsuspected source of 
supply. For the methc»d8 of mining coal, see Mining. 

C^AL BB^S. This term is applied to iron 
pyrites, on account of its brassy appearance. Ck)al 
containing much pyrites is bad for iron smelting, and 
it is unpleasant for domestic use on account of the sul- 
phurous acid which it gives off on burning. A pyriti- 
feroua coal leaves a ruddy ash, the colour being due to 
the oxide of iron formed. The name is also applied 
to a variety of ordinary carbonate of iron ore. It 
oontains little or no pyrites, and has a black colour, 
and sometimes a crystalline fracture. This would 
seem to be an economical ore of iron, whereas the true 
coal brass is useless for such a purpose. 

COAL-CUTTING MACHINR Various ma- 
ohisMs have been invented for cutting out coal, the 


chief objects they are intended to serve being the 
cheapening of, the work, the saving of a large quan- 
tity of 001 ^ which in the ordinary process of holing 
by hand labour with the pick is broken up Into slack 
and dust, and the removal of the danger attending 
upon the employment of hand labour. In the case 
of machines worked by compressed air there is also 
the advantage of better ventilation and a cooler at- 
mosphere in the mine, owing to the discharge of the 
compressed air after each stroke of the tool. In some 
of these machines the instrument of excavation is a 

ick worked by a bell-crank lever, with an action 

ke that of an ordinary pick, while others have a 
straight-action cutting-tool which outs out a horison- 
tal slot or groove in a seam of coal while the machine 
traverses iJong the working face of the coal. In the 
compressed-air machines the air is supplied by an air- 
compressing engine at the surface, the air being con- 
veyed down the shaft and along the mine in cast- 
iron pipes. The machine may be worked at a dis- 
tance o! a mile or more from the shaft. One of these 
machines, in vented by Messrs. Ridley & Jones, isabout 
3 feet long, 1^ foot wide, and 2 feet high; it has 
flanged wheels to run on theordinaxy pit tramway, and 
weighs about ^ ton. Motion is given to it by a o-inch 
cylinder high-pressure engine, the pick being con- 
nected with the end of the piston-rod; and by vary- 
ing the mode of connecting, the blow may be given 
either right-handed or left-handed. There is an 
arrangement for regulating the depth and force of the 
blow similar to that used in the steam-hammer; and 
as the attendant has his hand constantly upon this 
regulator while the machine is at work, the precision 
obtained is fully equal to anything that could be ob- 
tained by hand lal^ur. Xitdeed the collier directing 
the machine must use thesame amount of judgment as 
if he were using an ordinary pick, the principal dif- 
ference being that he is enabled to strike five blows 
with the machine for one blow with the hand. 

COAL GAS. See Gab. 

COALITION. In the beginning of the French 
revolution the French authors used this expression 
by way of contempt, to denote the confederation of 
several powers against France; the word aUianee ap- 
pearing to them perhaps too noble for the object. 
From that time the word has been received into 
diplomatic language; and the diplomatists of the con- 
tinent of Europe have made this distinction between 
alliance and coalition, that the former is more gene- 
ral, the latter is directed against a particular enemy 
for a distinct object. (See Franob — History.)-- 
The word coalition is also used to denote the union 
of several political parties. Thus we speak of the 
coalition of Fox and North, and of the Aberdeen 
coalition ministry. 

COAL TAR. See Tab. 

COAMINGS, of the hatches or gratings, in ships, 
certain raised work rather higher than the deok. 
about the edges of the hatch-openings of a ship, to 
prevent the water on deok from running down. 
There is a rabbet or groove in their inside upper 
edge to receive the hatches. 

COAST-GUARD, a force formerly intended only 
to prevent smuggling, but now organized also for 
purposes of defence. Before the passing of the 
Coast-guard Service Act of 1856 this force belonged 
to the customs department, but by the act mentioned 
it was provided that after a given day it should be 
raised and governed by the admiralty. It was also 
enacted that the force was not to exceed 10,090, 
including officers; lands held for the then existing 
coast-guard were to be vested in the admiralty, and 
powers were given to the admiralty to aoquim new 
stations for the service, no station to exceed 8 acres. 
According to the new system Great Britain and 
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Ivelftnd m divided into deven <Uitrieti^ mdh of 
which is subdivided Into a number of sub-districts. 
The eleven districts are each under a captain in the 
navv, wlio has a s^rd-ahip for his head-quarters. 
Each sub-district Is in the charge of an inspecting 
officer subject to the superior of the district, and there 
are generally revenue cruisers or gunboats attached 
to each district. The men, who are generally old 
men-of-war’s men of good character, have high pay, 
and are besides furnished with free cottages and Is. 4d. 
a day for provisions. They may be required at any 
time to serve on board the guard-ships and cruisers 
belonging to the service, and in time of war they may 
be called on to serve anywhere. The whole force is 
under a controller-general, who ranks as a commodore 
of the first class. The total number of officers and 
men serving in the coast-guard on shore is at present 
4200. 

COASTING-TRADE, trade carried on by sea 
between the ports of the same country. In some 
countries the coasting-trade is retained as a home 
monopoly, and this used to be the case in the United 
Kingdom, but by 17 and 18 Viet cap. v. the coast- 
ing-trade of Great Britain was thrown open to foreign 
vessels, subject to the same rules, dues, and regula- 
tions as British sailing ships and steamers; but power 
was given to the queen to impose by an order in 
council retaliatory prohibitions and restrictions on 
the ships of such countries as should impose restric- 
tions and prohibitions on British ships. The dues 
and regulations to which vessels engaged in the 
coasting-trade are subject are different from those 
which relate to vessels engaged in the oversea trade, 
and masters are required to keep books showing that 
their cargoes are strictly such as are allowable by the 
rules of the coasting-trade. 

COATBRIDGE, a municipal burgh of Scotland, 
in the county of Lanark, 9 miles east of Glasgow. 
It owes its rise to the working of the cool and iron- 
stone of this portion of Lanarkshire, and the place 
has rapidly grown from a trifling village to a thriving 
but not very attractive town, with few buildings 
worthy of note. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged 
in the numerous iron-works in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, about half of the blast-furnaces of Scotland 
being situated in this locality. The chief branches 
of the iron trade carried on here are the manufacture 
of pig-iron, malleable iron, and iron tubes. There 
are sdso important engineering and other establish- 
ments, and fire-bricks, fire-clay goods, preserves and 
confectionery, are extensively manufactured. Pop. 
in 1871. 16,802; in 1881, 17,500; while in 1891 it 
had increased to 80,033, and in 1901 to 86,981. 

COAT OF ARMS, the ensigns armorial of a 
person; so called because originidly worn on some 
part of the armour. Their origin is to be referred 
to the age of chivalry, when they were assumed as 
emblematic of the adventures, love, hopes, Ac., of the 
knight, and were useful for distinguishing individuals 
whom it was difficult to recognize, covered as they 
were from head to foot with armour. This perhaps 
may even have been the origin of the usage. As 
everythingelse became hereditary in Europe — estates, 
dignities, titles, privileges — so the favourite emblem 
of the knight b^me the adopted badge of the family, 
the figures or characters employed in the coat of arms 
bemn to receive names, and the language and science 
of heraldry came into existence. The right to bear 
arms thus became a distinctive mark of gentle birth. 
In France the feudal privil^s and nobility were 
abolished by the revolution. Under Napoleon I. 
the imperial nobUtie wore a certain number of 
feathers indicative of their rank: a simple chevalier 
one; a baron three; a duke seven. See Meraldbt. 

OQAT OF MAII^ a piece of armour in the form 


of a shirty consisting of a doss nst-woik of iron or 
sted ring% or of a strong linen or leather jadeet, 
covered with small laminss or plate% usually d tem- 
pered iron, overlapping each other like the scales of 
a fish. Sm Arms and Armour. 

COBALT, a metal which occurs combined with 
arsenic, nickel, and other metals; it also occurs as a 
sulphide and as a phosphate. After the ore has been 
calcined, oxide of cobalt remains, but impure from the 
presence of other metallic oxides. When this oyJde has 
been purified and reduced to the metallic state the 
cobalt is obtained of a white colour indining to gray, 
and, if tarnished, to red, with a moderate lustre. Its 
fracture is compact; it is hard, brittle, and of a specific 
gravity of 8*5 to 8*9. Like nickel, it is strongly 
magnetic. It undergoes little change in the air, but 
absorbs oxygen when heated in open vessels. It is 
attacked, though slowly, by sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, and is re^ily oxidized by means of nitric add. 
Two basic oxides of cobalt are known, and some inter- 
mediate oxides. The protoxide is of an ash-gray 
colour, and is the basis of the salts of cobalt, most of 
which are of a pink hue. When heated to redness in 
an open vessel it absorbs oxygen, and is converted into 
a higher oxide. It may be prepared by decomposing 
the carbonate of cobalt by heat in a vessel from which 
the atmospheric air is excluded. It is easily known 
by its giving a blue tint to borax when melted with 
it. It is employed in the arts, in the form of smalt, 
for communicating a similar colour to glass, to earth- 
enware, and to porcelain. Smalt^ or powder blue, is 
made by melting three parts of fine white sand, or of 
calcined flints, with two of purified pearl-ash and one 
of cobalt ore previously calcined, and ladling it out of 
the pots into a vessel of cold water; after which the 
dark-blue glass, or zaffer, is ground, washed, and dis- 
tributed into different shades of colours, which shades 
are occasioned by the different qualities of the ore, 
and the coarser and finer grinding of the powder. 
Smalt, besides being used to stain glass and pottery, 
is often substituted in painting for ultramarine blue, 
and is likewise employed to give to paper and linen 
a bluish tinge. The chloride of cobalt is well known 
as a gympaihetio ink. When diluted with water so as 
to form a pale pink solution, and then employed as 
ink, the letters which are invisible in the cold become 
blue if gently heated. It is prepared by dissolving 
precipitated oxide of cobalt in hydrochloric acid with 
the aid of heat, and diluting with water. The nitrate 
of cobalt is readily got by dissolving cobalt or its oxide 
in nitric acid, and crystallizing the solution. It is a 
deliquescent red salt, which dissolves in water with a 
pink colour. The peroxide of cobalt is of a black 
colour, and is formed by adding a solution of bleach- 
ing- powder to a oobaltouB salt, or by passing a cur- 
rent of chlorine gas through water holding cobaltous 
hydrate in suspension. It does not unite with acids; 
and when digested in hydrochloric acid the oobaltous 
chloride is generated with the disengagement of 
chlorine. When heated it is converted into one of 
the intermediate oxides. 

Ores of Cobalt'. — 1. White eohaU ort^ or bright 
white cobalt ore, consists of cobalt, arsenic, and sul- 
phur. Its colour is tin-white, liable to tarnish, with 
little lustre. It occurs massive and crystalliz^, in 
cubes and in octohedrons. It is hard and brittle. 
Specific gravity about 6. Before the blow-pipe it 
melts, and gives an arsenical smoke and odour. It 
forms a metallic globule, and ^ves to borax a blue 
colour. It occurs chiefly in primitive rocks, and b 
frequently accompanied by bbmuth. It b found 
most abundantly m Germany, Sweden, and Norway, 
and also occurs in several other European countri^ 
2. Gray eobalt ore b an alloy of cobalt with anenio 
and iron, and b sometimes aooompanied with small 
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portfoni €f nkkttl and bk mnth , Iti odoor la 
gfftj, Balila to tamidL It ooonxa mawWa or £■- 
aemimited, a&d It nerar otTataUIzod. It hat baan 
found In the United Statae at Chatham, Conneotioat, 
hot haa not been wrought adTantageond j. It alao 
oooata in Bohemiay Suony, and fVanoe. 8. Red 
eoftatt ore, or eMU hhxm, la a hydrated aneniate of 
eobalt, of a beautiful peaoh-bloaaom red colour. It 
oooura mamiTe, diaaeminated, and In minute cryatala. 
It aooompaniea other orea of cobalt. 

COBAX or Veba Paz, a city of Central America, 
in the atate of, and 90 miles north-east of tho city 
of Guatemala, capital of the department of Vera 
Paz, on the left bank, and near the souroe of the 
Doloe or Doloe. It was formerly a mission station 
of the Dominicans, whose memory is still held in 
great esteem. The Dominioan monastery is now de- 
serted. The valley is excetMlingly fertile, and covered 
with plantations of sugar-cane, bananas, and pimento- 
trees, and various kinds of fruit-trees. Pop. (1893), 
27,700. 

COBBETT, William, a celebrated English writer 
and politician, was the son of a farmer and publican 
at Famham in Surrey, and bom there on 9th March, 
1762. An interesting account of the early life of 
this remarkable man is given by himself in his auto- 
biography. In 1783 he set out on the top of the 
ooa^ to try his fortune in London, and arrived 
there with only half-a-orown in his pocket. He 
succeeded in obtaining a situation as copying-clerk 
to an attorney of Gray's Inn, where he remained for 
nine months — the dreariest, according to his own 
account, that he ever spent in his life. Determined 
to find some other sphere of employment he quitted 
London for Chatham, enlisted in the 54th Kegiment, 
and after continuing there for a year proceeded with 
it to New Brunswick. During his stay at Chatham 
he set himself assiduously to study and the improve- 
ment of his mind. He remained four years in 
America, during which time his regular habits and 
ability and attention in the discharge of his military 
duties effected his promotion to the rank of sergeant- 
major. In 1791 he returned to England with the 
regiment, and shortly after arriving there obtained 
his discharge. After a short stay in England, and 
a stay of six months in France in 1792, he embarked 
at Havre for America. He landed at New York in 
October, 1792, and continued in America for eight 
years, where he occupied himself with literary labours, 
chiefly of a political kind, commencing his career by 
an attack on Dr. Priestley, then recently landed in 
America, in a pamphlet entitled Observations on the 
Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty, and 
signed Peter Porcupine, Under this famous nomrde- 
flume a succession of papers appeared, all of a 
strongly anti-republican tendency, which were after- 
wards republished in England in twelve vols. Before 
leaving America he published a life of Thomas 
Paine. In June, 1800, he sailed for England, and 
on his arrival started the Porcupine, a d^ly paper, 
which zealously supported the measures of Pitt, but 
met with little success. In a subsequent paper, the 
Weekly Begister, he was more fortunate; and by the 
great circulation which it enjoyed he found hinuelf 
enabled to purchase the estate of Botley in Hamp- 
dilre, where for several years he employed himself 
In a^cultural and other country pursuits. The 
B^gkter continued to appear regularlv every week 
up to the period of his oeath. Not long after its 
oominenoement s^ptoms of a gradual ch^ge began 
to appear In Cobbett's politicid opinions, and from 
h|^ conservative he passed over to extreme radical 
mmdplee. In 1808 a prosecution for libel on the 
ucd-lieirtenant and othw officers of state in Ireland 
wne Institoted against him, and resulted In his being 


sentenced the fdOowInff year to a fine of £500; 
vHbile a second action, brou^t almost Immediately 
afterwards^ subjected him to a second fine of the 
same amount For some years after this he con- 
tinued to give the government much disquiet; and b 
1810, owing to some remarks of his b the Register 
of July 10, 1809, on the flogging of some militiamen, 
he was agab prosecuted for libel, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years and a fine of £1000. 
Thb last was paid by a subscription among his 
friends. Nowise daunt^ he continued his atta^ on 
government as soon as he was liberated, and oom- 
menoed his celebrated Twopenny Trash, which reached 
a sale of 100,000, and from its supposed bfluenoe 
on the workb^-dasses brought about the passbff of 
the noted Six Acts. Partly to escape theb operation, 
and partly also, it is believed, on account of pecuniary 
embarrasiments, he retreated to the Unit^ States, 
and remamed there for two years, residbg principally 
in Long Island. He returned to England b 1819, 
and settled at Barnes Elms m Surrey, his estate of 
Botley having previously been sold. After a few 
years he quit^ Barnes and returned to Hampshire, 
where he rented the farm of Normandy, a^ut 7 
miles from Farnham. In 1820 he endeavoured, 
unsuccessfully, to be returned member for the dty 
of Coventry. About the same period he commenced 
in the Register a series of papers entitled Rural 
Rides, afterwards reprinted, which present most 
channbg pictures of English country scenery, and 
are among the best of his productions. In 1824-27 
he published a History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion b England and Ireland, m which he vilified 
Queen Eln^beth and the leading reformers, but 
added b no way to his literary reputation. The 
work was eagerly adopted by the Roman Catholics, 
who caused translations to be made of it bto various 
European languages. In 1831 he was agab prose- 
cuted for libel, on the ground of an article in the 
Register alleged to be published with the view of 
exciting the agricultural labourers to acts of violence. 
He conducted his own defence b a speech of six 
hours, and the jury not being able to come to a 
verdi<^ the trial ended in their discharge. On the 
passing of the reform bill b 1832 Cobbett was 
returned member to Parliament for Oldham; but his 
success b this capacity was bdifferent. Nevertheless, 
at the general election b December, 1834, he was 
agab returned to Parliament for Oldham. The bte 
hours and crowded assemblies b the House of Com- 
mons, BO different from his usual habits, had, how- 
ever, told unfavourably on his health. On 25th 
May, 1835, he took part in the debate on the motion 
of the Marquis of Uhandos on agricultural distress. 
The exertion of speakbg on that occasion proved too 
much for him, and the foUowbg mornbg he was 
conveyed to his farm of Normandy, where he expired 
on the 18th of June following, b his seventy-third 
year. In addition to the writings already referred 
to Cobbett Is the author of an English and a French 
Grammar; Advice to Youm Men and Women; con- 
taining many useful hints; Cottage Economy; Village 
Sermons; A Year’s Residence b America; and other 
works. Cobbett wrote b a pure and vigorous English 
style, and his writings contain a great amount of 
information and sound practical advice, though disfig- 
ured W dogmatism, crotchetbess, and extravaffanoe. 

OOBDEN, Rzohabd, the great 'apostle of free 
trade,* bom at the farm-house of Dunford, b the 
ooun^ of Sussex, on the 8d of June, 1804; died b 
London on the 2d of April, 1865. After receiviim a 
voy meagre education at the grammar-school of Mld- 
hurst, he was taken as an apprentice bto a Man- 
chester warehouse b London belonging to his ancle, 
Mid b this situation he rapidly ma^ up for the 
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dtfeote of hii ednofttioii by hit own dfliffenoo, and 
•oon acquired a tlioroiigh aoc^naintanoe witti the bus!- 
new to which he waa iq>pieatioed. In 1880, being left 
by the failure of hie unde to hie own leeourcee, he 
obtained eome advanoee of mon^, and, along with 
eome relativee, etarted a cotton manufactory in Man- 
oheeter, which in a few yeare eucoeeded in producing 
f abrica eo^ in point of quality to the beat manufac- 
tured in London. By eeveral joumeya that he now 
made to France, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United 
Statee, chiefly in the intereat of the flm, he not only 
increaeed hia buainew oonnectiona, but matured and 
enlar^ hia Tiewa. Hia firat political writing was a 
pamphlet on England, Ireland and America^ which 
waa followed by another on Russia. In both of these 
he gave dear utterance to the political views to which 
he continued through hia life rigidly to adhere, re- 
jecting the course of policy based upon the theory of 
the balance of power, advocating non-intervention in 
the disputes of other nations, and maintaining it to 
be the only proper object of the foreign policy of 
England to increase and strengthen her connec- 
tions with foreign countries in the way of trade and 
peaceful intercourse. These views, dthough disre- 
garded or considered as visionary in Parliament, were 
warmly received in industrid and coxnmerdal cirdes, 
and secured Cobden a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, especially in Manchester. To the cause of 
education in this dty he did great service by the 
foundation of the Athenaeum, an institution on a 
large scale, intended for young merchants and manu- 
facturers (1837). After returning from extensive 
travels in the East and in Germany, he entered 
actively on a course of agitation with the view of 
carrying into effect his political views. It was about 
this time that the agitation against the corn-laws 
began, and soon after the Anti-Corn Law League 
was formed in 1838; it was joined by Cobden, who 
expended all his energies on behalf of the cause to 
support which the league had been founded; and it 
is chiefly the extraord^azy activity and perseverance 
of Cobden, joined to the zeal of his supporter Bright, 
that England has to thank for the victory of 
free-trade prindples. In 1841 Cobden was returned 
to Parliament by Stockport, a seat for which be had 
been an unsucoe^ul candidate in 1837. In his very 
first speech in Parliament he took occasion to point 
out the unjust way in which the oom-lawa operated, 
and, undeterred by the failure of his first attempts, 
he returned again and again to this subject After 
five years of unwearied contest he at last succeeded 
in convincing Sir Robert Peel himself, at that time 
prime minister, of the pemidous action of the oom- 
lawB, and in inducing 1^ to bring in a bill for their 
repeal The bill passed both houses of Parliament 
bciore the end of June 1846, and Sir Robert Peel 
was the AM to congratulate Cobden on his victory 
in a speech delivered in the House of Commons. 
During the labours of this long struggle Cobden had 
been obliged to neglect his business, which before 
agitation oommenoed had been a highlv prosMrous 
one. As a compensation for the loss ne had thus 
sustained a nationiJ subscription was made^ and a 
sum of about £70,000 presented to him. Imme- 
diately after the passing of the Com Law Repe^ 
Bill & Robert Peel’s government resigned, and his 
suooeasor, Lord John Russell, offered Cobden a place 
m the new government. This, however, Cobden 
dedUned, in order not to sacrifice his independent 
position in Parliament After again visiting several 
countries on the Continent, where he was ^erally 
received with enthusiasm, h» returned to his 
mentary duties in 1847, having been returned with- 
out opposition as one of the members for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He now appeared chiefly as 


the advocate of parliamentary refbnn, econom y and 
retrenchment in the management of the finanoes of 
the country, and a policy of non-intervention; in all 
of which he found a firm and ready ally in Bright. 
His advocacy of a peace TOlicy did not in every oaae 
add to his popularity. His opposition to the poliqy 
of Lord Aberdeen in 1858, which ultimately fed to 
the Russian war, met with no success; and although 
in 1857 he carried a vote of censure on Lord Pal- 
merston's Chinese policy, his action in this case was 
so displeasing to the country generally, tiiat he did 
not obtain a seat in the new Parliament elected after 
the dissolution of the former one in oonseqnenoe of 
the vote mentioned. Two years later, however, in 
1859, he was returned for Rochdale, and was agidn 
offered a piece in the government as president of the 
Board of Trade, idong with a seat in the cabinet, but 
these offers he again declined. In 1860 he negotiated 
a treaty of commerce with France, and in reward for 
his services on this occasion he was offered a baron- 
etcy, a seat in the privy-council, and several other 
offices and dignities, all of which he persistently re- 
fused. Duri^ his latter years he lived a good deal 
in retirement on his estate at Dunford, but died on a 
visit to London. A collection of his political writings 
appeared in two vols. in 1867, and a collection of lus 
speeches (Cobden’s Speeches on Questions of Public 
Policy) in two vols. in 1870. 

GOBI. See Gobi. 

GOBI J A, or, as it is also called, Puerto La Mar, 
after the name of the first president of Bolivia, a 
seaport of Gbili, in the territory of Antofagasta 
(formerly belonging to Bolivia), on the shore of the 
Pacific. It stands in a desert region, and is entirely 
dependent on the mines in the neighbourhood. The 
roadstead is tolerably safe, but the landing-place is 
far from good. All the water used for drinking must 
be obtained by distillation, and the means of subsis- 
tence come from a considerable distance. The popu- 
lation is about 4000, including those who are going 
to and from the mines. 

GOBLE, or Cobble, a flat -floored boat with a 
square stem, furnished with a lug-sail and also pro- 
pelled with oars. It has a sharp high bow, is admir- 
ably constructed for encounteritig a heavy swell, and 
is used in fishing, especially on the east coast of 
Britain. The rudder extends for some distance be- 
low the stern. There is also a small rowing-boat 
with the same name used by salmon -fishers and 
others. 

COBLENTZ (anciently CfynfluenUa^ from its situ- 
ation at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle), 
a town of Germany, formerly the residence of the 
Elector of Treves, now the capital of the Prussian 
circle of Ooblentz and of the province of the Rhine. 
It is situated, amid picturesque and delightful sur- 
roundings, on the tongue of land between the Rhine 
and Moselle, the former being crossed by a bridge of 
boats leading to Ehrenbreitstein, and by a railway- 
bridge, the latter by a stone bridge built in 1844 and 
another railway-bridge, both leading to the suburb 
of LUtzel-Coblentz. It consists of an old and a new 
town, the former with many narrow irregular streets, 
the latter well laid out and with handsome streets. 
There are various squares or open areas ; and among 
public monuments are the provincial memorial for 
the Emperor William I. and that of the Empress 
Augusta. Among the churches may be mentioned 
that of St. Gastor, a Romanesque basilica with four 
towers, of the end of the twelfth oentury, the lie^' 
frauenkirche, with Romanesque nave and Gkzthio 
choir, and the Florintkirche (of the twelfth oentury). 
Other edifices are the royal palace, built in 1778-fl8 
for the last Eleotor of IVeves; the Castle the 
Eleotois, latterly oooupied as a manufactory, but now 
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M the dty MTingt-baiik «id picture gellery; the 
town-house; the old arohiye building; the g^nn- 
■inm; nnd the industrial museum. On a^eight 
between the rivers are two forts — Fort Alexander 
and Fort Constantine. On the other side of the 
Moselle Fort Francis is situated. These works, with 
those of Ehrenbreitstein and others, render Ooblente 
one of the strongest fortresses of Germany; but since 
1890 it has not been kept up as a fortress, except in 
so far as concerns the forts on the heights around it. 
The confluence of the two rivers has always given 
Coblentz great military importance, even from the 
time of the Bomans, who built a strong camp here and 
a wooden bridge. It is a free port, and the staple em- 
porium of the Rhine and Moselle wines intended for 
exportation. Millstones, manufactured from the lava 
of extinct volcanoes in the neighbourhood, also form 
an article of trade. Japanned wares, machinery, 
pianos, cigars, and soap, are amongst the manu- 
factures. It is the birthplace of Prince Metternich. 
Pop. in 1885, including the soldiers in garrison, 
81,669 ; in 1896, 39,638; in 1900, 45,146. 

COBRA DE CAPELLO, that is, ‘serpent with a 
hood *, the Portugese name of an East Indian ser- 
pent, the Naja h'ipvdxanSy and of an African serpent 
of same genus, the Naja haje^ or asp, both reptiles 
of the must venomous nature. The former inhabits 
India and south-eastern Asia, Java, &c. The species 
of the viper kind are all remarkable for the manner 
in which they spread out or distend the aides of 
the neck and head when disturbed or irritated. In 
the cobra de eapello the conformation necessary to 
this action is found in the most perfect condition, as 
the animal is provided with a set of ribs or bony 
processes, moved by appropriate muscles on the sides 
of the neck, which, when expanded, give the anterior 
part of the body the appearance of an overhanging 
arch or hood, on the middle of which, posterior to 
the eyes, is a greenish-yellow mark, resembling the 
rim of a pair of spectacles. From this mark we have 
the name ‘spectacled snake’. When disturbed by the 
appniach of an individual, or otherwise, the cobra 
raises the anterior part of its body, so as to appear to 
stand erect, expands its hood, and is prepared to in- 
flict a deadly wound. So exceedingly poisonous is 
its bite, that in numerous instances, which are well 
authenticated, death has followed within a few min- 
utes ; under ordinary circumstances, a few hours is 
the longest term that intervenes from the infliction 
of the bite till the death of the sufferer, where prompt 
measures for his relief have not been resorted to. So 
numerous are these snakes in some parts of India 
and Africa that they are frequently found in dwell- 
ing-houses, and may even take up their quarters in 
the beds. Death of necessity must follow under such 
circumstances should the animal be alarmed or irri- 
tated by any sudden motion. In case a bite is re- 
ceived, the first thing to be done is to make a firm 
and well- sustained pressure above the wound on the 
side nearest the heart. Experiments which have been 
very carefully made, prove that a sufficient degree of 
pressure thus kept up may prevent the poison from 
seriously affecting the system; and this is supported 
also by the good effects derived from ligatures applied 
by the natives of India^ though such ligatures gener- 
ally act but imperfectly. The effects of pressure, 
combined with the withdrawal of the poison, will be 
obtained by applying a well-exhausted cupping-glass 
over the wound. It is also said that volatile aUu2u or 
spirits of hartshorn repeatedly applied to the wound, 
and taken internally, in doses of thirty or forty drops, 
repeated according to circurostances, may avert the 
Injurions consequence of the poison. Many thousands 
of natives are annually killed in India by cobras, and 
government gives a reward for their destmotion; 


bat the peofde have a superstitions regard for them. 
To minister to the curiosity of the multitude, the 
jugglers of India select these venomous reptiles for 
their exhibitions, and, having extracted their fangs, 
keep them in cages or baskets to exhibit as dancing 
snakes. When the cage is opened, the juggler begins 
playing upon a pipe or other instrument; whereupon 
the cobra assumes the erect attitude, distends its 
hood, and remains balancing itself in this position 
until the music is suspended. It is, however, most 
probable that this snake, in common with lizards 
and other animals, is peculiarly affected by musical 
sounds. In Burmah a cobra entered a room while a 
gentleman was playing on the flute, and advanced 
gently towards him so long as the music continued ; 
whenever it was suspend^ the animal halted, and 
when it was entirely stopped, it gradually withdrew. 
This odd circumstance induced them to spare the 
creature, which made its appearance on several suc- 
cessive days when the flute was played. With the 
exception of the spectacle-mark on the back of the 
neck and its distensible hood, the cobra is not espe- 
cially distinguished as regards coloration or form. Its 
colour may be a dark greenish-brown, lighter towards 
the inferior parts, but cobras vary greatly in colour. 
It feeds on various small animals, reptiles, birds* 
eggs, frogs, &c. These snakes are good swimmers 
and climbers. See also Asp, and FI. II. at Rei'TILXS, 
fig. 18. 

COBURG, a Saxon principality in central Ger- 
many. See Saxb-Oobdrg-Gotha. 

COBURG, or Koburo, a town of Germany, capital 
of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, finely situated on 
the left bank of the Itz, 106 miles B. by N. Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Among the principal buildings is the 
Ehrenburg Palace, one of the town residences of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, formerly a monastery 
of the Recollets, but converted into a ducal residence 
in 1549. It contains some interesting pictures, ta- 
pestry, &o. Some of the old doors exhibit beautiful 
specimens of marqueterie or inlaid work. There are 
one or two other palaces, and various monuments, 
including a statue of Prince Albert, consort of Queen 
Victoria. The chief church is the Moritzkirohe, a 
spacious building in the late Gothic style, with a 
tower 334 feet high. The government- house is a 
handsome structure in the Italian style ; and there 
are a town-hall, arsenal, containing a public library, 
theatre, &c. The educational institutions comprise 
a gymnasium (founded in 1605), real school, normal 
school, &c. On an eminence overhanging the town 
is the ancient castle or fortress, from which extensive 
views are obtained. It is now converted into a 
museum, with extensive collections of various kinds, 
including relics and writings of Luther, who resided 
here for three months in 1530 and wrote some of 
his works. This castle was occupied by the Swedes 
in 1632, and was unsuccessfully besieged by Wallen- 
stein during the Thirty Years’ War. The environs 
comprise many picturesque and interesting localities, 
ducal country-seats, &c. Coburg has manufactures 
of porcelain and ceramic wares, carriages, furniture, 
&C. ; it has also malt- works, breweries, &c. Pop. In 
1895, 18,688. 

COCA, COCAINE. See Supplement. 

OOCCEIUS, Hbinriob von, bom 1644 at Bre- 
men, studied at Leyden in 1667, and in 1670 in 
England, at Oxford; was in 1672 professor of law at 
Heidelberg, and in 1688 at Utrecht; in 1690 regular 
professor of laws at Frankfort-on -the-Oder; repaired 
to the Hague in 1702, without giving up his oflSoe, ou 
occasion of the disputes as to the hereditary snocas- 
■ion of the bouse of Orange; received for his services, 
in 1718, the rank of baron of the empire, and died in 
1719. As a lawyer he was the oracle of many courts^ 
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ftnd hit tyitem of Germaa pubUo law (Juris Pablioi 
Pradentla) was almost a uidvsnal aoadomioal text- 
book of this sdenoe. His works comprise Exerdta- 
tiones curiosaBy and Dissert varii Aiigumeuti, in four 
yds. quarto ; Oonsilia et Deductionas, two vols. in 
fdio; and^ Grotius iUustratus, three toIs. in folio. — 
His ddest son, Samuel Fbeiberb ton Goooeius, bom 
1679 at Heiddberg, was in 1702 professor at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, and rose through many degrees to 
the dignity of grand chancellor of all the Prussian 
dominions, and was also a distinguished jurist. He 
died in 1755. 

COCCULUS INDICUS, the dried fruit of Ana- 
mifia CoeetUus and other allied plants of the order 
Menispermaoese. It has an intoxicating or stupe- 
fying effect, and is said to be sometimes used to 
Multerate l^r. See Piobotoxin. 

COCCUS, in zoology, a genus of insects of the 
order Hemiptera, family Coccida*. Generic char- 
acter: antemuB filiform, of ten articulations in the 
male, nine in the female, shorter than the Ixtdy; ros- 
trum pectorale, conspicuous only in the females; 
males with two large incumbent wing^; females ap- 
terous, subtomentose, fixed, and becoming gall-shaped 
or shield-shaped after impregnation. These little insects 
are remarkable for many peculiarities in their habits 
and conformation. The males are elongated in their 
form, have long, large wings, and are destitute of any 
obvious means of suction ; the females, on the con- 
trary, are of a rounded or oval form, have no wings, 
but possess a beak or sucker formed of the extremely 
modified appendages of the mouth, by which they fix 
themselves to the plants on which they live, and 
through which they draw their nourishment. At a cer- 
tain period of their life the females attach themselves 
to the plant or tree which they inhabit, and remain 
thereon immovable during the rest of their existence. 
In this situation they are impregnated by the mide; 
after which their body increases considerably, in many 
species losing its original form and assuming that of 
a gall (whence Kdaumur’s name, QaUintecta^ for the 
family), and, after depositing the eggs, drying up and 
formhig a habitation for the young. This change of 
form is not, however, constant to all the species, 
which has given rise to a division of the genus into 
two sections; — ^those which assume a gall sha|)e, in 
whldi the rings of the abdomen are toti^y obliterat- 
ed, are called kermeB by some authors; and those 
wMch retain the distinct sections of the abdomen, 
notwithstanding the great enlaigement of the body, 
are called true cocrt, or cochineal. They are impreg- 
nated in the spring, after having passed the winter 
fixed to plants, particularly in the bifurcations and 
under the small branches. Towards the commence- 
ment of summer they have acquired their greatest 
size, and resemble a little convex mass, without the 
least appearance of head or feet, or other organs. 
Many species are covered with a sort of cottony 
down. Each female produces thousands of eggs, 
which are expelled by a small aperture at the extrem- 
ity of the body. As soon as they are produced they 
pass immediately under the parent insect, which be- 
comes their covering and guiutl; by degi^ees her body 
dries up, and the two membranes flatten and form a 
sort of shdl, under which the eggs, and subsequently 
the young ones, are found ooocated. Soon after the 
death of the mother the young insects leave their 
hiding-place, and seek their nourishment on the 
leaves, the juices of which they suck through the in- 
flected rostrum, placed beneath their breast 

But it is with a view to their importance as an 
article of oommeroe, arising from their use in the 
arts, that the inseoto of this genus are particularly 
Interestlnff. When it is ocmsidered that the most 
brilUant ayes and the most heautifnl pigments, as 


well as the basis of the most useful kinds of eement, 
are their product, it will be ai&nowledged that to 
none of the insect tribe, except, perha^ to the bee 
and the gall-insect, are we more indebted than to 
these sii^ular and apparently insignificant little 
beings. Kermes, the scarlet grain of Poland, cochi- 
neal, lac-lake, lac-dye, and idl the modifications of 
gum-lac, are either the perfect insects dried, or the 
secretions which they form. The first-mentioned 
substance is the Coccus UkU, It is found in great 
abundance upon a species of evergreen oak (Quereus 
eoccifera\ wMch grows in many parts of Europe, and 
has been the basis of a crimson dyt. from the earliest 
ages of the arts. It was known to the Phoenicians 
before the time of Moses ; the Greeks used it under 
the name of kokkos, and the Arabians under that of 
kermes. From the Greek and Arabian terms, and 
from the Latin name vermicvlatmnj given to it when 
it was known to be the product of a worm, have been 
derived the Latin coccineuSt the French cramoisi and 
vermeil^ and the English crimson and vermilion. The 
early Jews, the Greeks, the Bomans, and until lately, 
the tapestry makers of Europe, have used it as the 
most brilliant red dye known. The scarlet grain of 
Poland {Coccus Polontcve) is found on the roots of the 
ScUrarUhus perenniSf which mws in hirge quantities in 
the north-east of Europe, and in some parts of England. 
This, as well as several other species, which afford a 
similar red dye, have, however, fallen into disuse 
since the introduction of cochineal, lliu valuable 
and most important material is nothing but the bodies 
of the females of the Coccus ccuiti (Lizm.), a native of 
Mexico, which feeds on various species of cactus, par- 
ticularly on one called nopal (Opuntia cochinUlifera), 
The trees, as they may be called, which produce the 
cochineal are cultivate for this purpose in immense 
numbers; and the operation of collecting the insects, 
which is exceedingly tedious, is performed by the 
women, who brush them off with the tail of a squirrel 
or stag. The insects are killed by being thrown into 
boiling water, placed in ovens, or dried in the sun. 
Those which are killed by the latter method fetch a 
higher price, from the white powder covering the in- 
sect being still retained, and thus preventing, in a 
great measure, the adulteration of the article. As 
many as 70,000 dried insects are contained in a pound 
of cochineid. Cochineal was cultivated by the Mexi- 
cans previous to the conquest, but probably not to 
any great extent. Cortez received orders from the 
Spanish court to pay attention to this valuable dye; 
and from that time the quantity increased very ra- 
pidly. Cochineal is also raised in Peru and several 
other parts of Spanish America. The finest, how- 
ever, continues to be prepared in Mexico and Guati- 
mala. In the East Indies a very inferior kind has 
been reared, which produces a coarse scarlet dye. 
Hayti and Brazil have tried to encourage the propa- 
gation of this insect, and it has been introduce into 
Java with good prospects of success. In the Canary 
Islands, where it was introduced in 1827, its culture 
has been very successful, although at first the ignor- 
ance and laziness of the inhabitants threw a mat 
many obstacles in the way. About one-half m the 
whole production of cochineal now oomes from these 
islands, but the introduction of aniline dyes has 
greatly injured the cochineal industry, formerly so 
flourishing. The imports of cochineal into Britain 
may amount to £80,000 or more annually. 

The natural dye which this little animal affords 
in such abundance is a deep crimson ; and the colour 
called scarlet was not discovered until the effect pro- 
duced by infusing the animal matter In a solution of 
tin was noticed by a German chemist in 1 648 ; after 
which a manufactory of this colour was established 
in London. 
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Xd 0 liAMomtlimframftqMoiaiof Gooem Inhi^t- 
iag Iiidi% whm it !• found m aitooi^ing nbnndiuioo 
on the i^MUt rdigiam. In ite native eUte, not yet 
■raarated from the twig on which it hat been deposit- 
ed, it it called ttiek-lae; when separated, powdered, 
and the oolonring matter washed from it, it is de- 
nominated ieed4(ui; Itmp-lae when melted into cakes, 
tid thell-lae when purified and formed into thin 
lamina, Lae-lake is the colouring matter of stick-lac 
precipitated from an alkaline lixivium by means of 
alum. 

OOCHABAMBA, a department of Bolivia, sur- 
rounded by those of Chuquisaca, Potosi, La Paz, 
Beni, and Santa Cruz. It lies entirely in the moun- 
tainous region of Bolivia, and has every variety of 
climate, except that of the Yungas, or hottest region. 
It is very fertile, and forms one of the finest and 
most productive regions of Bolivia. Most of its 
streams belong to the rivers Beni and Mamore, and 
thus ultimately go to feed the Amazon. Manufac- 
turing industries are better developed here than in 
most other departments ; but the chief employments of 
the people are agriculture and cattle rearing. Trade, 
on account of the scarcity of roads, is not of much 
importance. The area is about 21,500 square miles; 
the pop., according to an estimate for 1893, is 

360,220. The capital of the department has the 

same name, and is situated in a fertile valley 18 
miles long and 2 miles broad, 8485 feet above the 
level of the sea. The town is clean and well paved, 
is the seat of a bishop, and has a university, a high 
school, hospital, Ac., and manufactures woollen and 
cotton goods, leather, saddlery, pottery ware, Ac. 
It has a trade in flour, wheat, maize, and barley, 
as well as European manufactured goods. Fruit is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood. The aro- 
matic bark of the Croton deuiheria^ called casoarilla, 
is collected here from the neighbouring districts to 
be sent to the seaport Arica for export. It is 
inferior to that which is grown in the Yungas. 
Pop. 27,000. 

COCHIN, a seaport of Hindustan, on the Malabar 
coast, Madras Presidency, built on a small island. 
It was once a Dutch possession, but has belonged to 
Great Britain since 1795. Its harbour is one of the 
best on this coast, but its trade has for some years 
been declining. Pop, 17,600. — There is also here a 
small native state called Cochin (area, 1361 sq. miles, 
pop. in 1891, 722,906), and a native town of same 
name; pop. 13,775. 

COCHIN, Charles Nicholas, engraver, bom in 
Paris in 1688. He practised painting till his twenty- 
third year, and this was of considerable advantage to 
him in the art of engraving, to which he afterwards 
devoted himself. In 1731 he became a member of 
the Academy of Painting, and died in 1754. — His 
son, of the same name, Iwm at Paris in 1715; died 
there in 1790, devoted himself to etching rather than 
to engraving. His productions are superior to those 
of his father. The collection of his works contains 
more than 1500 pieces, among which there are 112 
likenesses, in the form of medals, of the most re- 
nowned French scholars and artists of his time, who 
were almost all his friends. We have, besides bis 
essays in the memoirs of the Academy, several 
works of his, which contain interesting observations 
on different subjects relating to art, for instance, on 
Herculaneum. His frontupieoes and vignettes are 
lemarkable for neatness and taste. His views of 
■ixteen French seaports are of great value. His 
oompoaition in general is rich, delicate, and pleasing. 
He was a member of the Acad em y, and ooonpiM 
several plaoes of importanoe. 

COCFUN-OHINA, a oonntry forming part of the 
pmrfnsnla of Sonth-eastem Ai^ and gwierally re- 


garded as oomprising the whole of Anam and Lower 
or French Cochin-China. Three of the six provinces 
into which the latter was divided were aoquired at 
one period, and the remaining three at another period. 
A persecution of the Frenon B o t pa n Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Anam furnished the French with an oc- 
casion of regaining a footing in the East. An expe- 
dition against Cochin-China was decided on in 1857, 
and Saigon was occupied. The Austro- Italian war 
deferred further operations till 1861, when the con- 
quest of Metho gave the French possession of the 
most fertile district of Lower Cochin-China. The 
war continued till June 5, 1862, when a peace was 
concluded at Saigon with the King of Anam, which 
was ratified at Hue on the 15th of April, 1863. By 
this treaty the king i^reed to cede to the French 
the three provinces of Bienhoa, Saigon, and Metho, 
along with the island of Poulo Condore, to permit 
the Roman Catholic religion in his kingdom, to open 
three of the ports in Tonquin to French ships, ana to 
pay an indemnity of 24,000,000 franca (£960,000). 
Although the inhabitants were found to be on the 
whole sufficiently tractable, yet a few revolts took 
place, whereupon Admiral De la Grandifere, on the 
pretext that all these disturbances had their origin 
in the provinoes of Lower Cochin-China which had 
remained to Anam, namely, Vinhlong, Chaudoc, and 
Hatien, took possession of these provinces, and de- 
clared them French territory, 25th June, 1867. The 
territory thus aoquired by France in this peninsula 
covers 21,710 sc^uare miles, and in 1894 had a pop. 
of 2,226,935. It is now organized in departments, 
prefectures, sub-prefectures, and cantons. In 1882-83 
France asserted a claim to the protection of Tonquin, 
and'indeer. the entire Anam territory, and after some 
fighting this claim was conceded by the king. Ton- 
quin was accordingly taken possession of by France 
in 1884, and is now under French administration, 
native resistance having now entirely ceased. Anam 
forms a protectorate. See Anah. 

The northern and eastern parts of French Cochin- 
China are hilly, but the rest of the territorv con- 
sists almost entirely of well-watered low alluvial 
land. The lowlands, where the waters stagnate, are 
covered with a rank vegetation from 8 to 10 feet 
high; contiguous to the flowing streams are exten- 
sive rice-grounds. Where the soil is somewhat raised 
above the water-level it is very fertile, and in some 
plaoes ranges of low hills follow the line of the 
rivers. In the more elevated districts are grown 
tobacco, sugar-cane, maize, indigo, and betel, .^ong 
the other products are tea, gums, cocoa-nut oil, silk, 
spices, and various farinaceous and aromatic articlea 
The Anamites raise also great numbers of buffaloes, 
cattle, hogs, and birds ; the first being employed in 
agriculture, and, as well as oxen, for draught pur- 
poses ; but since the French conquest oxen are re- 
served more strictly for food. Industrial arts are as 
yet limited among the natives. They are skilful in 
all kinds of basket-work, in which they use the reeds 
and other similar materials which abound in the low 
lands ; silk and cotton are also wrought. But they 
excel in the use of wood, of which their temples, 
pagodas, and tombs are built, and ornamented with 
elaborate carving. They live in villages — numbering 
nearly 1000 altogether— adjacent to the rivers, which, 
in the unsultableness of the countiy for land traffic^ 
form almost the only means of communication. 
Their houses are either tiled or thatched with straw, 
the roofs being supported with wooden pillars ; the 
better class are in two sections, the inner apartments 
and the outer verandah, which serves for use in the 
daytime ; they are often well furnished, and not de- 
Toid of comfort. The only roads at present exiating 
are tkoae connecti ng Saigon, the capital, with the 
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{nrindpal towni. Telegnpfaiooomiimiiicatlon between 
nail j of the principal placet hat been already opened, 
and it being extended. The principal export it 
cioe^ of which there it annnidly exported about 
7,000,000 cwta, mainly to China; cotton and tilk 
are alto enxirted 

COCHDI-CHINA, XJPPBE, or DoNO-TBOira, a 
narrow ttrip of land, oonsisting of four provinoei, on 
the eait coast of Anam, to wUch empire it belongs, 
extending from Tonquin on the north to Champa on 
the toul^ The most important river is that on 
which the chief town Phu-thua-thien or Hu^ stands. 
In the most fruitful parts of this region aloes wood (of 
the AquUaria ovata), com, sugar-cane, and cinnamon 
flourii^ From October to January the weather is 
often very stormy, and typhoons rage frequently. 
The climate is hedthy and pleasant Camphor is 
produced in the district in the utmost perfection. 

COCHINEAL. See Coccus. 

COCK {Phasianua gaUuSt L.), the well-known 
chieftain of the poultry-yard, and rural announcer of 
the passage of time ; whose shrill clarion, heard in 
the still watches of the night, inspires the invalid 
with cheering hopes of the coming dawn, and informs 
the way-worn traveller of his approach to the habi- 
tations of his kind ; the appropriate emblem of vigi- 
lance, virility, warlike daring, and gallantry: domes- 
ticated, but not subdued, he marches at the head of 
his train of wives and offspring, with a port of proud 
defiance, not less ready to punish aggression against 
his dependents than to assert his superiority upon the 
challenge of any rival. At what time this valuable 
species of pheasant was brought under the immediate 
control of man it is now impossible to determine ; 
but, as the forests of many parts of India .. ^ abound 
with several varieties of the cock in the wild or 
natural condition, it is quite reasonable to conclude 
that the race was first domesticated in the eastern 
countries, and gradually extended thence to the 
rest of the world. It is stated that the cock was 
first introduced into Europe from Persia ; and Aris- 
tophanes speaks of it as the Pertian bird. Never- 
theless, it has been so long established throughout 
the western regions as to render it impossible to trace 
its progress from its native wilds. 

The cock has his head surmtmnted by a notched, 
crimson, fleshy substance called comb: two pendulous 
fleshy bodies of the same colour, termed vxUUcSf hang 
under his throat. I'he hen hu also a similar, but 
not so large nor so vividly coloured excrescence on 
her head. The cock is provided with a sharp horn 
or spur on the outside of his tarsus, with which he 
inflicts severe wounds ; the hen, instead of a spur, 
has a mere knot or tubercle. There is, in both 
sexei^ below the ear, an oblong spot, the anterior edge 
of wUch is reddish, and the remainder white. The 
feathers arise in pairs from each sheath, touching by 
their points withm the skin, but divex^g in tiieir 
course outwards. On the neck they are long, narrow, 
and floating ; on the rump they are of the same form, 
but droopi^ laterally over the extremity of the 
wings, which are quite short, and terminate at the 
origm of the tail, the plumes of which are vertical. 
In the centre of ^e coin’s tail are two long feathers, 
which fall backwards in a graceful arch, and add 
great, beauty to the whole aspect of the fowl. It is 
m vain to offer any description of the colour of the 
plumage^ as it is infinitely varied, being in some 
breeds of the greatest richness and elegance, and in 
othwB of the simplest and plainest hue. Except in 
the pure white breeds, the plumage of the cock is 
always more sidendid than that ^ the hen. We 
cannot contemplate the cook, when in good health 
and full plumage, without being struck with his ap- 
parent oonsdousness of personal beauty and oourage. 


His movements and g est ur es seem all to be influenced 
by such feelings, and his stately march and frequent 

and bravery. The cock is strongly attaohed*to^SM 
may be called his harem, and one is often seen strut- 
ting at the head of ten or fifteen hens. His sexua* 
powers are matured when he is about six months old, 
and his full vigour lasts for about three years, vary- 
ing in earlinesB of maturity and duration with 
size and the climate. 

The hen is ready to commence laying after she 
has moulted or changed her plumage, and is not at 
the trouble of mak^ a r^^ular nest. A simple 
hole, scratched in the ground, in some retired ploM, 
serves her purpose, and she generally lays from 
twelve to fifteen eggs before she begins to sit upon 
them for the purpose of hatching. Having uus 
taken possession of her nest, she becomes a model 
of enduring patience, remaining fixed in her place 
until the urgency of hunger forces her to go in search 
of food. A short time suffices; she runs eagerly 
about in quest of sustenance, and soon resumes her 
charge. Her eggs are diligently turned and shifted 
from the centre to the edge of the nest, so that each 
may receive a due degree of genial warmth, and it is 
not until about twenty-one days have elapsed that 
the incubation is completed. The strongest of the 
progeny then begin to chip the shell with the bill, 
and are successively enabled to burst their brittle 
prisons. She continues upon the nest till the whole 
are hatched and dry, and then leads them forth in 
search of food. The hen, except when accompanied 
by a young brood, is always timid, and ready to fly 
from disturbance ; but when she is engaged in dis- 
charging the duties of maternity her whole nature 
is changed. She fiercely and vigorously attacks all 
aggressors, watches over the safety of her young with 
the utmost jealousy, neglects the demands of her 
own appetite to divide the food she may obtain 
among her nurslings, and labours with untiring dili- 
gence to provide them sufficient sustenance. The 
limits within which we are restricted forbid the 
attempt to give a complete history of this valuable 
species, which is, in every point of view, interesting. 
To detail all that would be necessary to illustrate it, 
as an object of natural history and domestic economy 
— ^the modes of breeding, rearing, preparing for the 
table, &o. — would require a small volume. Fortu- 
nately, almost every one who will employ his own 
observation may readily arrive at sudi Imowledge. 
Very full histories of the species are given by Buffon 
and other standard authors. Temminck has, per- 
haps, offered the most complete, in his Histoire des 
Gallinacds. See Incubation and also Fowl. 

COCKADE {Trench oooarde) a plume of oook*s fea- 
thers, with which the Croats in the service of the 
French in the seventeenth century adorned their cajis. 
A bow of coloured ribbons was adopted for the oo^- 
ade in France, which soon became a national emblem 
and party signed. During the French revolution the 
tricoloured cockade — ^red, white, and blue — ^became 
the national distinction. National cockades are now 
to be found over all Europe. In Germany cockades 
of black, red, and gold, af^ being forbidden in 1882, 
were again allowed in 1848, and even introduced 
into the army. Since 1850, however, they have 
again ceased to be publicly worn. In Italy the 
former emblem of the party of prqgrsas, the green, 
red, and white cockade, was recognized bv the govern- 
ment of Piedmont in 1848, and since the formatloii 
of the Kingdnm cl Italy it has formed the national 
cockade. 

COCKATOO (Piyctolophns), h genus of climbing 
birds bekmjKing to the family oi the parrots, or Pait- 
tadda. l£ey have a large, hard bill, snrroiuided at 
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Ch« bM8 with ft iiiemliriiie or dere, in wbidi th« nostriUi 
•TO pioroed. Thdr dirtingniihlng dimotaiftloB aro 
ft croft formed of kmg and narrow f eatherf, arranged 
in two linea, cmble of beinff raiaed and lowered at 
the will of the bird, oommoiuy white, but eometimef 
yellow, red, or blue; a tail somewhat longer than 
that of the parrot, and eqnal; and, for the moat part, 
a white plumag^. In the allied genera, Calyfio^ 
rhynehut and Microgloawa, however, the plumage is 
^mlly dark. They are found espkdally in marshy 
districts in the East^ Archipelago and Australia. 
They live on roots. These birda are easily tamed, 
and when domesticated become very familiar. They 
are fond of human society, and in a state of liberty 
often build their nests on the huts of the natives of 
the countries where they are found. One of the 
species most frequently brought to England is the 
smphur-crested cockatoo, so called from the bright 
yellow colour of its crest. It is a native of different 
parts of Australia, and is also very abundant in Tas- 
mania. Its beak is very powerful ; it can bite bits 
of wood to pieces, and crack the shell of a periwinkle 
or whelk. Another cockatoo common enough in 
England is the great white cockatoo. It is as large 
as a common fowl, totally white, with a slight roseate 
tinge. A very beautiful Australian cockatoo is 
Leadbeater's cockatoo, called also the tricolour-crested 
and pink cockatoo, llie general colour of this bird 
is white, with a pink flush; the neck, breast, flanks, 
and under tail-ooverts are deeply stained with crim- 
son; the crest-feathers are crimson at the base, then 
comes a yellow bar, then another crimson bar, and 
the remainder is white. The Bonksian cockatoo, a 
native of New South Wales, belongs to the genus 
Calyptorhynchus, The general colour is a deep, rich 
blac^ with a green gloss. It feeds much on the seeds 
of the Bankaia. (See PI. L at Ornithology, fig. 3.) 

COCKATKICE, a serpent anciently believ^ to 
be hatched from a cock’s egg. It is another name 
for the basilisk. See Basilisk. 

COCKBXJRN, Henry Dundas, Lord, a distin- 
guished judge of the Court of Session, Scotland, was 
3ie son of Archibald Cockbum, of Cockpen, one of 
the barons of the Court of Exchequer, and l)om on 
26th October, 1779. He studied for the Scottish bar, 
and was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in 1800. His family connections, including his 
uncle Lord Melville, belonged to the Tory school of 
politics, but from the first he attached himself to the 
Liberal party. It was chiefly in connection with 
political cases that he rose to eminence in his profes- 
sion, one leading transaction being his gratuitous de- 
fence of several persons tried for treason in the year 
1818. On the accession of Earl Grey to power he 
became solicitor-general for Scotland, and in 1884 
was made one of the Lords of Session. Lord Cock- 


bum’s conversational powers were of the first class, 
and he was one of the brightest ornaments of the 
literary society for which E&iburgh has been so long 
famed. No man exemplified better or had a more 
thorough appreciation of genuine Scottish humour. 
His Memori^ of his Time (published posthumously 
in 1866) is an invaluable record of the social history 
of SootlMid, narrated in the raciest and most genial 
manner. Not less interesting is his life of his friend 
Lord Jeffrey, published in 1852. He died at hu 
seat of Bonally, near Edinburgh, on 26th April, 1854. 

OOGKOHAJ'ER, a species of lamellioora cole- 


opterous insect, belonging to the genus MelohrUha 
(Fab.), remarkaUe for the length of its life in the 
worm or larva statSL as well as for the injury it does 
to vegetation after it has attained its pc^ect oondi- 
tion. By Llnnseus this spedes, whidi is also known 
by tile trivial names of may^hug, dor htdiUf ko,, was 
pliftiti in the genus ScarahtBut or heetZe, 6^ which 


they differ, however, hi having the body leas de- 
peesed, swelling oat above and below into a sort of 
hump. The head is engaged in the oorselet, which 
Is slightly narrowed in front, and most commonly 
attached to the elytra behind. The antennw are 
composed of ten joints in the mde, six in the female, 
the last of which bears a series of plates set at right 
angles, which the insect displays at will, sometimes 
to the number of seven, lan^ and more perfectly 
developed in the males than females. The oodies of 
Melolontha are very often velvet-like, and covered 
with hairs and imbricated scales, differently coloured,* 
like the butterflies. Some species are very highlv 
adorned in this way, and present brilliant and beauti- 
ful colours. ( PI. I. At Entomology, figs. 52, 58, and 54. ) 

The cockchafer {AfelolorUha wdgarit) is hatched 
from an egg which the parent deposita in a hole 
about 6 inches deep, whi(^ she digs for the puriXMe. 
Her eggs are oblong, of a bright yellow colour, and 
are placed regularly side by side, though not included 
in any common envelope. At the end of about three 
months the insects come out of the eggs as small 
grubs or maggots, and feed upon the roots of vege- 
tables in the vicinity with great voracity. As they 
increase in size and strength tliey become able to 
make their way with ease under ground, and continue 
their ravages upon the roots of plants When the 
worm has attained its greatest size it is 1} inch long 
by more than half an inch thick, perfectly white, 
with a red head, having a semicircular lip, and a 
strong pair of jaws, with which it cuts the roots for 
the purpose of sucking out their fluids. It has two 
antennte, but is destitiite of eyes. I’be subterranean 
existence of these animals is extended to four years, 
and as their food is not accessible dtiring the cold 
season they bury themselves sufficiently deep In the 
soil to be safe from the frost, and pass the winter in 
a state of toqddity. When the spring restores them 
to animation and activity they revisit the upper 
stratum of the ground, having at each annual awak* 
euing undergone a change of skin. 

At the end of the tliird year they have ac(iuired 
their full growth as larve ; they then cease eating, 
and void the residue of their foo(^ preparatory to the 
change or metamorphosis which they are about to 
undergo. If opened at this period tbeir strongly 
musetUar integument is found to be completely filled 
with a mass of white, oily matter resembling crei^ 
apparently destined as a reserve for the alimentation 
of the insect during the period of its remaining in 
the form of a nymph, which is scarcely less than six 
months. To undergo their final change these larve 
bore into the earth to the depth of 2 feet or more, 
where they form a rounded cavity, the sides of which 
are smoothed and consolidated by the application of 
a fluid disgorged from their mouths. The larva 
being thus secured it soon begins to contract in 
length, swells, and bursts its skin, coming therefrom 
as a soft, whitish nymph, having all the memben 
shrunk and folded, uniformly arranged in the same 
manner, exhibiting the rudiments of elytra, antennas, 
Ac. The insect then gradually acquires consistence 
and colour, becoming of a brownish hue. This state 
continues about three months, by the end of which 
time the insect disengages its wings, limbs, and an- 
tennas, and assumes its rank as a perfect coleojiter- 
ouB insect. It is in the month of February that the 
larva changes to nymph. During the months of 
March and April it apj)roache8 the surface of the 
earth, send aboat the beginning of May escapes from 
its grovelling mode of life to soar through the air, 
disporting in sunshine and shade. From this circum- 
stanoe the German trivial name of Maikitfer, and the 
Efi gmK may hug at beetle have been given. 

Cockchafers, in theb perfect state, pass the gTOa t es 
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pwt of the d*j in n etote of dumber or quietude cm 
the leaves of the treee whioh they feed 00 , unleM 
disturbed by the too great heat of the sun, whioh 
arouses them to fly to the shadOi At eventide the 
whole of this drowsy population take wing, for the 
sake of procuring food Tlieir flight is loud, hum- 
ming, and generally with the wind; and so little is 
the insect careful of directing its course that it often 
strikes violently against objects in the way. This 
peculiarity has given origin in France to a proverbial 
expression, applied to a thoughtless, blundering per- 
son, who is said to be as stupid as a cockchafer, 
^Etourdi oomme un hanneton'. Other species of 
similar habits are known, among them being the M. 
hippoeaatani of Europe, and the ZaehnosUma quer- 
eina of America. 

OOCKER, a dog of the spaniel kind, allied to the 
Blenheim dog, used for raising woodcocks (hence the 
name) and snipes from their haunts in woods and 
marshes. 

OOCKER, Edward, an engraver and teacher of 
writing and arithmetic, was bom in 1631. He is 
said to have published twenty-three books of exercises 
in penmanship, one of which is preserved in the 
British Museum. The great work with which his 
name is so intimately associated that the phrase, 
* according to Cocker', has become proverbial, was 
first published in 1678 under the title of * Cooker’s 
Arithmetic, being a plain and familiar method, suit- 
able to the meanest capacity, for the full understand- 
ing of that incomparable art, as it is now taught by 
the ablest schoolmasters in city and country, com- 
posed by Edward Cocker, late practitioner in the 
arts of writing, arithmetic, and engraving’. It was 
a posthumous publication, Cocker having died before 
the year of its date, about 1675, though the exact 
time is unknown. The book reached a thirty-seventh 
edition by 1720, and upon it most of the succeeding 
treatises on arithmetic were based. Two other works 
bear Cocker’s name — a treatise on Pecimal Arith- 
metic and an English Dictionary, but it has been 
surmised that they are not of his authorship, but of 
that of his publisher, Hawkins. 

COCKE KMOUTH, a market town and formerly 
a parliamentary borough in the county of Cumber- 
land, England. It is situated at the confluence of 
the Cooker with the Derwent, 24 miles b.w. of Car- 
lisle, and 260 miles N.w. of London. The town has 
three fine stone bridges — two across the Cocker, and 
the other across the Derwent a little below where it 
receives the Cooker. The old castle, supposed to have 
been built soon after the Conquest, stands on a bold 
eminence. Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned 
in it in 1568, and in 1648 it was dismantled by the 
parliamentaiy forces. There are two established 
churches and a Roman Catholic church, besides others 
belonging to various bodies. The principal public 
buildings are a large and commodious market-house, 
a court-house, a public hall, two large auction marts 
for the sale of cattle and sheep, three fine new banks, 
Ac. The industrial establishments include a sewing- 
thread mill, woollen factories, tanneries, engineering 
shops, a brewery, a confectionery work, and agri- 
cultural machine works. A railway, made in 1847, 
ormnects the town with Workington and other ports 
on the Irish Sea, and another connects it with the 
London and North-Western main line at Penrith. 
The Free Libraries Act has been adopted, and a 
public park has been acquired by gift Cockermouth 
is the birthplace of the ]^t Wordsworth, in ro’emoiy 
of whom a fine stained-glass window has been in- 
serted in the church of All Saints. Till 1867 it 
sent two members to the House of Commons; it then 
lost one, and the other it lost in 1885, being merged 
in the county. Fop. in 1891, 5464; in 1901, 6855. 


OOOK-FIGHTINGK an ancient sport of unknown 
origin, but practised both among the Greeks and the 
Romans. An annual cock-fight was instituted at 
Athens, and .^^hines reprdiMshes Timarcbos, and 
Plato the Athenians in general, with their fondness 
I for the cook-pit. The breeds of Rhodes and of Tan- 
agra in Bosotia were in great esteem in Greece. The 
&mans seem to have used quails and partridges 
also fur this purpose. This barbarous and brutal- 
izing spectacle, it is well known, was long a favour- 
ite sport with the English, although repeatedly 
denounced and prohibited by the laws ; but it is now 
deservedly in disrepute. Many nice rules are given 
for the training and dieting of cocks, and for the 
i choice of individual combatants. *The best cooks,’ 
says one of the many English writers on this subject 
’should be close hitters, deadly heelers, steady fight- 
ers, good mouthers, and come to every point.’ Great 
difference of opinion has prevailed as to the size 
most proper for game-cocks. Hoyle settles it at not 
less than 4 lbs. 8 ozs., nor above 4 lbs. 10 ozs. The 
8lrain from which the cock is chosen ought to be 
distinguished for victory. For the combat they are 
armed with steel or silver spurs, or gaffles. The place 
appropriated to fighting is called the pit, and consists 
generally of a mound of earth covert with sod, and 
surrounded by seats in circular tiers. The battle is 
conducted by two setters -to who place the cocks 
beak to beak. When they are once ’ pitted’ (observe 
that this verb owes its origin to the sport of cock- 
fighting), neither of the setters- to can touch his cock 
so long as they continue to fight, unless their weapons 
get entangled. Cock-fighting is prohibited in Britain 
by 12, 13 Viet. cap. xoii., under a penalty of but 
it is nevertheless not altogether a thing of the past. 
In the Philippine Islands cock-fighting is pushed 
almost to the verge of a craze. Nearly every village 
has its pit, and every peasant his cock. The peasant, 
too, is said to rescue his fighting-oook rather than 
his wife or child in the event of fire, and wherever 
he goes he takes it with him. The sport is there 
practised in a very cruel form, and many are ruined 
by excessive betting. Throughout all Spanish 
America cock-fighting is more or less in favour. It 
was formerly a regular sport in the public schools of 
Britain, and schoolmasters received dues in connec- 
tion with it ; but this degrading phase of school-life 
happily exists no longer. Cock-fighting is still pre- 
valent in China, Persia, and Malacca. 

COCKLE {Cardiwm)^ a genus of bivalve shell- 
fish forming the t 3 rpe of the family Cardiidse. The 
general characteristics are — shells nearly equilateral 
and equi valvular; hinge with two teeth, one on each 
side near the beak, and two larger remote lateral 
teeth, one on each side ; prominent ribs running from 
the hinge to the edge of the valve. The animal has 
a powerful foot, with which it burrows in the sand. 
For this purpose it first distends it with water, to 
give firmness to it. This foot may also be used to 
enable the animal to move from place to place, for 
by first bending it and then suddenly straightening 
it the animal may project itself to a considerable 
distance. The common cockle {Cardium edule) is 
common all round the coasts of the British Islands 
wherever it finds suitable sand-beds to live in, and 
is also found in the Baltic^ and elsewhere. It is 
much used as an article of food. A prickly species, 
the Cardium axiuUaJtfamy found on the coast of ^von, 
is also eaten. Among American species, which, how- 
ever, are not eaten, are C7. isUiudieum^ found to the 
north of Cape Cod, and (7. ptnmiZofum^ found abont 
Long Island Sound. This genus is represented by 
fossils from the Devonian period onward^ but it 
attains its maximum in recent seas. 

COCKNEY, a nickname for a native of London 
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MpeoiaUy for one bom and bred there, the term beins 
oftm am with a oertain sense of disparagement, and 
as im^dying ignorance of other than city affairs, or 
as suggesting effeminacy. As to the origin of the 
word there has been much dispute, and many explana* 
tions, some of them sufficientlv absurd, have been 
propounded. In the fourteentn and fifteenth cen- 
turies it was used to mean a petted or cockered 
child; and, according to the most recent etymology, 
its original meaning was 'cock’s egg\ a small or 
misshapen egg. 

COOK OF THE ROCK {Rupicola)^ a genua of 
perching birds of the family Cotingidse (chatterers), 
characterized by a curving bill, short, rounded wings, 
large, strong feet, large crest, and brilliant colouring. 
The chief species (R. crocea) is found in some of the 
northern countries of South America. The male 
has the plumage of a beautiful brilliant orange 
colour, while the female is of a brownish hue. 
Several other species also inhabit that continent. 
Their beautiful plumage causes many of these birds 
to be killed, their skins being prized as ornaments. 

COCK OF THE WOODS. See Capercailzie. 

COCKPIT, in a man-of-war, the place where the 
wounded men are dressed in battle or at other times. 
The midshipmen bad berths in the cockpit in former 
times. It was situated under the lower gun-deck. 

COCKROACH (genus Blatta^ family Dlattidce)^ a 
genus and family of insects belonging to the Orthop- 
terous or straight-winged order, characterized by an 
oval, elongated, depressed body, smooth on its superior 
surface; the head is inclined, short, and concealed 
under the corselet; the antennae are long, bristly, 
formed of numerous pieces, and inserted in a groove 
within the eyes. The corselet is scutiform, covering 
the head and origin of the elytra; the abdomen is 
terminated by two conical appendages. The legs are 
beset with little spines; the feet are long and com- 
pressed; the tarsi have five joints. In the common 
species the male has somewhat homy front wings 
and membranous hind ones, whilst the female is 
almost wingless. These insects are among the most 
disagreeable of the annoyances to which the dwellings 
of man are subject, and, where their multiplication is 
permitted, the ravages they commit are extensive 
and vexatious. They are all nocturnal, and exceed- 
ingly agile; their flattened bodies allow them to hide 
with ease in every crevice, whence they sally forth in 
hordes during the night to devour every sort of pro- 
vision which is not secured from their voracity. If 
to a quantity of Indian-corn meal about one-third of 
white or red lead is added, and the mixture is mois- 
tened with molasses, so as to make it moderately 
adhesive, the cockroaches will greedily devour it. 
The repetition of this poisoned food for a few nights 
is generally sufficient to reduce their numbers to a 
very few even in the most infested houses, and will 
eventually cause the destruction of the whole. They 
may also be poisoned with preparations of arsenic, 
sublimate, Ac., mixed with sugar or molasses, of 
which they are very fond. Traps, especially designed 
for their capture, are sometimes made use of. A j 
paste-board or card cover, well balanced upon two 
pins, and placed upon the edge of a vessel nearly 
filled with molasses and water, makes a very good 
trap. The dish should be so placed that they can 
readily mount upon the cover, which revolves on its 
axis whenever the equilibrium is disturbed, and throws 
the cockroaches into the fluid. 

Cockroaches, like other orthopterous insects, do not 
undergo a complete metamorphosis: the larvae and 
nymphs resemble the perfect insect, except that they 
have merely rudiments of wings. The females lay 
their eggs successively and singly. The egg-case has 
9k tery singalar appearance, being large, cylindric. 


I rounded at both ends, and having a projecting den* 
tat^ line or keel throughout its length on one side. 
This egg is half as large as the belly of the female^ 
and she carries it for seven or eight days attached 
to the posterior part of the abdomen, and finally 
attaches it to some solid body by means of a gummy 
fluid. 

The species of cockroach at present determined are 
extremely numerous. The Blatta {Peripluneta) oru 
enialU^ or common kitchen cockroach, was originally 
brought from Asia to Europe, and thence to America. 
It is now thoroughly domiciliattid in all parts of that 
country, to the great annoyance of its inhabitants. 
This species is fond of warmth, and makes its abode 
near to the kitchen fireplace, about ovens, stoves, Ac. 
The Blatta {Pci'iplatieta) Awcrtcarw, or American 
cockroach, is the largest of the genus, and grows to be 
2 or 3 inches long, including the anteiime. Through- 
out the southern portion of this continent, and in the 
West India Islands, this species is very numerous and 
troublesome. PhyUodromia gernmnica is a smaller 
imported species. Three B]>ecies of Ectohia live in 
woods in Britain. (PI. I. at Entomology, fig. 9.) 

COCKSCOMB {Celosia criatata\ a well-known 
greenhouse annual of the order Amarantaceue. The 
broad flattened stem, with wavy crest, and dotted 
with small flowers, is not found in the wild form, but 
is a monstrosity, produced by the union or fasciation 
of thestems. 0. aurcn, with yellow flowers, isulsosoroe- 
times cultivated. This name is also given to other 
plants, such as the Rhmanthua criata-gaUi^ or yellow- 
rattle, Pedieularia, or lousewort, and Erythrina eriata- 
galli, the last-named a leguminous plant, whilst the 
others belong to the order Scrophulariacere. 

COCK’S-FOOT GRASS {Vactylia), a genus of 
grasses of some importance. Z>. ghmerata is a com- 
mon British species, of a harsh, wiry texture, found 
on barren, sandy places, and serving as a valuable 
food for sheep in early spring. It improves much in 
cultivation. It is a native of Siberia and North 
America as well as Europe. A variety, D. g. varie- 
gata is grown in gardens. The Tussock or Tussac 
Grass of the southern part of South America is D. 
cmpitoaa. It has been introduced into Scotland aa 
a food for cattle. 

COCKSWAIN, the officer who manages ai»d steers 
a boat, and has the command of the boat’s crew. The 
word is similar to boatawain, being evidently com- 
pounded of the words cock and awairiy the former 
having the sense of a yawl or small boat. 

COCOA. See Cacao. 

COCOA-NUT, or Coco-nut, a woody fruit, of an 
oval shape, from 3 or 4 to 6 or 8 inches in length, 
covered with a fibrous husk, and lined internally 
with a white, firm, and fleshy kernel. The tree 
{Cocoa nucifera^ see jdate at Palms) which produces 
the cocoa-nut is a palm, from 40 to 60 feet high. 
The trunk is straight, naked, and marked with the 
scars of the fallen leaves, and is surmounted by large 
featber-like fronds. The nuts hang from the summit 
of the tree in clusters of a dozen or more together. 
The external rind of the nuts has a smf»oth surface, 
and is of a somewhat triangular shape. This incloses 
an extremely fibrous substance, of considerable thick- 
ness, which immediately surrounds the nut. The 
latter has a thick and hard shell, with three black 
soars at one end, through one of which the embryo 
of the future tree pushes its way. This scar may be 
pierced with a pin; the others ara as hard as the rest 
of the shell. The kernel is sometimes nearly an inch 
in thickness, and incloses a considerable quantity of 
sweet and watery liquid, of a whitish colour, which 
has the name of milk. This palm is a native of 
Africa, the East and West Indies, and South America. 

Food, clothing, and the means of shelter and pro* 
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tMtlon $n all afforded by the ooooa-imt tree. Tbe 
kernela of the nuts, which somewhat resemble the 
filbert in taste, but are of much iBrmer oonsistenoe, 
•re used as food in Tarious modes of dressing, and 
sometimes are cut into pieces and dried. They yield 
an oil which is largely imported into this country. 
(See Cocoa-nut Oil.) The fluid contained in the 
nut is a cool and agreeable beverage. Cocoa-nut 
trees first produce fi^t when six or seven years old, 
after which each tree yields from fifty to a 100 nuts 
annually. The fibrous coats which envelope the 
oocoa-nuts, after having been soaked for some time 
in water, become soft They are then beaten to free 
them from the other substances with which they 
are intermixed, and which fall away like saw-dust, 
the stringy part only being left. This, which is called 
coir or cocoa-nut fibre, is spim into yam, woven 
into sail-cloth, and twisted into cables. Coir cables 
are strong, light, and elastic, but they are not so 
oconmon now as they were before the introduction 
of iron cables. In the East Indies the cordage of 
native craft is made chiefly of coir. Coir is also made 
into mats, fishing-nets, &c. The woody shells of the 
nut are so hard as to receive a high polish, and are 
formed into drinking- cups and other domestic uten- 
sils, which are sometimes expensively mounted in 
silver. On the summit of the cocoa-nut tree the ten- 
der fronds, at their first springing up, are folded over 
each other so as somewhat to resemble a cabbage. 
These are occasionally eaten in place of culinary 
greens, and are a very delicious food; but as they 
can only be obtained by the destruction of the tree, 
which ^es in consequence of their being removed, 
they are in general considered too expensive a treat. 
The maturer fronds are used for the thatching of 
buildings, and are wrought into baskets, brooms, 
mats, sacks, hammocks, and many other useful 
articles. The trunks are made into boats; they fur- 
nish timber for the construction of houses, and when 
their central portion is cleared away they form gutters 
for the conveyance of water. If, whilst growing, the 
body of the tree be bored, a white and sweetish liquor 
exudes from the wound which is called toddjf. This 
is collected in vessels of earthenware, and is a favour- 
ite beverage in many parts whore the trees grow. 
When fresh it is very sweet ; in a few hours it be- 
comes somewhat acid, and in this state is peculiarly 
agreeable ; but in the 8j)ace of twenty -four hours it 
is complete vinegar. By distillation this liquor 
yields one of the varieties of the spirit called arack 
(which see). A kind of sugar calUnl jagtfery is also 
obtained from the juice by inspissation. 

COCOA-NUI^ OIL, a solid vegetable fat, is larj^ly 
imported into Britain to be used in candle -maldng, 
and in the manufacture of soaps and pomatum. This 
fat is expressed from the albumen of the cocoa-nut 
kernel, and is as white as lard, and somewhat firmer. 
Manilla and Ceylon send large quantities of the oil 
to Britain. 

OOOOON, the name given to the web or ball spun 
^ caterpillan before passing into the chrysalis stata 
l^e valuable product thus obtained from the silk- 
worm is well Imown. 

COCYTUS (from Jedkuein, to lament), a river of 
ancient Epirus which falls into the Acheron. Also, 
among the ancient Greeks, one of the rivers of the 
lower world. Pausanias advances the following con- 
jecture respecting this river : — * At Cichyrus is Lake 
Acheron, with the rivers Acheron and Cocytus, whose 
waters are very ungrateful to the taste. Homer, I 
Imagine, had seen these rivers, and in his bold descrip- 
tion of hell gave to the streams in it the names of 
those in Thesprotia.’ 

COD {6adtu)t a genus of fishes belonging to the 
onler Jugulares (soft-finned, sub-hraohial, of Cuvier), 


distinguished bvthe fbllowmg oharaoten: — 
oblong or fosifonn body, covered with small, solti 
dedduous soalei^ ventrals attached beneath tbe throaty 
covered by thick skin, and drawn out to a point; 
head scaleless; eyes lateral ; operoulmn not dentated; 
jaws and author part of ^e vomer furnished with 
several ranges of moderate-sized, unequal, pointed 
teeth, forming a card or rasp-like surface; the gills 
are large, seven-rayed, and opening laterally; a small 
beard at the tip of the lower^jaw; almort all t^e 
species have two or three dorsal fins, one or two 
and one distinct caudal fin; the stomach is saodfonn 
and powerful, the coica very numerous, and the intes- 
tines of considerable length; they have a large, strong 
swimming-bladder, frequently dentated or lobed at 
its borders. (PI. III. at Ichthyology, fig. 6.) 

The most interesting of all the species is the com- 
mon or Bank cod {Qadus morrhuay Linn. ). Begarded 
as a supply of food, or as a wonder of nature in its 
contii.aance and multiplication, this fish may justly 
challenge the admiration of every intelligent observer. 
Though plentiful in the seas washing the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, Iceland, and 
other northern regions, an extent of about 460 miles 
of ocean, laving the chill and rugged shores of New- 
foundland, is the favourite annu^ resort of countless 
multitudes of cod, which visit the submarine moun- 
tains known as the Grand Banks to feed upon the 
cmstaceous and molluscous animals abundant in such 
situations. Hither also fleets of fishermen reguhwly 
adventure, sure of winning a rich freight in return 
for their toils and exposure, and of conveying plenty 
and profit to their homes and employers. Myriads 
of cod are thus yearly destroyed by human diligence; 
myriads of milUons, in tbe egg state, are prevented 
from coming into existence not only by the fisher- 
men, who take the parents before they have spawned, 
but by hosts of ravenous fishes and an immense con- 
course of other animals, which attend upon their 
migrations to feed upon their spawn; yet in despite 
of the unceasing activity of all these destructive 
causes, year after year finds the abundance still un- 
dimiuished, inexhaustible by human skill and avidity, 
irrepressible by the combined voracity of all the 
tribes of ocean. I'his, however, is by no means the 
sum of destruction to which the species is liable. 
After the 8j)awn is hatched, while the fry are too 
young and feeble to save themselves by flight or re- 
sistance, they are pursued and devoured in shoals by 
numerous greedy tyrants of the deep, and still worse, 
by their own gluttonous progenitors, clearly showing 
that without some extraordinary exertion of creative 
energy the existence of the species oould not have 
been protracted beyond a few years. Such, however, 
is the fecundity with which the All-wise has endowed 
this race, that if but one female annually escaped, 
and her eggs were safely hatched, the species would 
be effectu^ly preserved. This is not so surprising 
when we recollect that the ovaries of each female 
contain not fewer than 9,344,000 eggs, as has bam 
ascertained by careful and repeated obs^ation. 

Few members of the animal creation contribute a 
greater mass of subsistence to the human race ; still 
fewer are more universally serviceable than the cod- 
fish, of which every part is applied to some useful 
purpose. When fr^ its beautifully white, firm, and 
flaky muscles furnish our table with one of the most 
delidouB dainties ; salted, dried, or otherwise conserved 
for future use, it affords a substantial and wholeMme 
article of diet, for which a substitute oould not read- 
ily be found. The tongue^ which is always separated 
from the head when the fish is first caught, even 
epicures consider a delicacy; and tonnes, salted or 
pickled along with the swimzning-bladdeni, which are 
highly nutritions, being almost entirely pure gelatins^ 
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mn held In much aitimatioii byhonse-lcBepen, under 
tiM title of Umgneti and ioundi* The eonnd or swim- 
ming-bladder of oodfiah, if prepered, enpplieo 

an iringl a m equal to the best Xlusdaii, and applicable 
to all the uses for which tiie imports is employed. 
The livOT of ^e ood, when fresh, is eaten by many 
with satisfaction, but it is more generally reserved 
by fishermen for the sake of the lai^ quantity of fine 
limpid oil which it contains. This is extracted and 
forms the well-known and highly valued cod-liver oU 
(which see). Sometimes the he^s, after the tongues 
are cut out, and the gills are saved for bait, are thrown 
overboard on account of want of room, and because 
salting would not preserve them to any advantage. 
Yet tile head, being almost entirely composed of 
gelatine, is when fresh the richest, and perhaps the 
most nutritive part of the fish. The fishermen, it is 
true, make use of it for their own nourishment, but 
the great mass is thrown into the sea — a circumstance 
we scarce reflect upon without regret, when we re- 
member how many poor in various ^aritable institu- 
tions, and through the country generally, might be 
luxuriously fed with the waste. If vessels were pro- 
vided with the requisite implements and fuel, these 
heads would furnish a large amount of strong and 
valuable fish-glue or isinglass that would well repay 
the trouble and expense of its preparation. The in- 
testines of the codfish also yield a tribute to the table; 
the French fishermen, especially, prepare from them 
a dish somewhat similar, and not far inferior to the 
sounds. Finally, the ovaries or roes of the females 
are separated from their membranes, and the eggs, 
nicely pickled, afford an agreeable and gustful relish 
far more delicate and inviting to the palate than the 
celebrated Bussian caviare. In addition to these 
usual modes of em})loying the different parts of our 
fish, the Norwegians, Icelanders, and Kamtschadales, 
pound up the Wkbones and other refuse parts, for 
the purpose of feeding their dugs and other domestic 
animals during the winter. Strange as such a diet 
may appear, it is stated as a well-established fact, 
that cows fed upon these pounded bones, mingled 
with a small quantity of vegetable matter, yield a 
larger supply and a better quality of milk than those 
supported upon more ordinaiy provender. 

The usual mode of preserving codfish for commer- 
cial purposes is by salting them immediately after 
they are caught, having first removed the head, 
intestines, &c. Those which are carefully selected 
and salted with greater attention to their whiteness are 
usually called dun-fish, and bring a better price than 
such as are salted in bulk, with little regard to the 
discoloration caused by imperfect washing and drain- 
ing before being packed. \^ere facilities are afforded 
for drying, by an adjacent shore, or by the construc- 
tion of the vessel, cod are cured by diying alone, or 
with a very small quantity of sedt. This process 
requires several days’ exfKMure to sun and air, and, 
when skilfully conducted, keeps the fish for an in- 
^finite period in a very desirable condition of white- 
ness and freshness, l^th peculiarly advauti^eous 
to the appearance of the fish at respectable tables. 
Cod thus cured are called stock-fish, and before being 
cooked require to be softened, by soaking in water 
and pounding with a wooden mallet. 

The spawning season, on the banks of Newfound- 
land, b^pns about the month of March, and termi- 
nates in June; consequently the regular period of 
fiahiwg does not commence before April, on account 
of the storms, ice, and fogs; and indeed, many fisher- 
men consider the middle of May as sufficiently early. 
After the month of June cod commence their xnigra- 
tions to other quarters, and, of oouis^ the fishing is 
somnded until the ensuing season. 

The OT qm (in Frsnch cabeUam or 


monte) varies in slae and weight according to Its sgs 
and theseaaonof the year. The average length is about 
or 8 feet, and the weight between 80 and 50 IbsL 
Single ood have been caught weighing three as 
much, measuring 5} feet in length; but such spodmena 
are uncommon, the g^reater number approa<mng the 
average above given* The colour is a yellowish-gray 
on the back, spotted with yellowish and brown; 
the belly white or reddish, with golden spots in 
young individuals. The fins are yellowish, with the 
exception of the anal, which are grayish; the head is 
large and flattened, with an enormous gape to the 
mouth; the upper jaw projects beyond the lower, 
which has a cirrhus or beard about the length of a 
finger; the eyes are very large, and veiled by a trans- 
parent membrane; the scales are of large size; first 
ray of the first anal fin not articulated and spinous. 
Among the fishes of the ct>d genus which are found 
round the British coasts are Gadus aylrfinuXf the 
common haddock; G. nifrlanf/us, the whiting; G, 
luscuSy the whiting pout; G. minutus^ the power cod; 
G» poUachiuSt the pollack; G, virens, the coal-fish; 
G, poutasKo% Couch’s whiting. Among American 
species there have been enumerated ten that are 
brought to the Now York market, and are caught 
on the coasts a<ljacent. They are named as fol- 
lows: — Gad 08 mnrt'hua, Bank cod; 0. callarias^ dorse 
cod; 0 . tomcodus^ tomcod; G. aylrfinus^ haddock; 
G. blennoideSf bleunoid cod; G. purpure us, New York 
pollock; G. merluccius, hake; G. tenuis, slender cod; 
G. lontjipes, codling; G, punrtatus, 8j)otted cod. Ths 
whole process of cod-fishing is highly interesting, but 
the briefest description of it would recjuire far more 
space than can be aliorded here, 'riie uiqx>rtance of 
this fishery, and the great national interests which it 
involves, has made it a fruitful source of diplomatic 
discussion, and led to the establishment of various 
regulations, to which all are obliged to conform who 
participate of its advantages. 

COD, Cape. See Cape Cod. 

CODE, in jurisprudence, is a name given, by way 
of eminence, to a collection of laws. 

CODE CIVIL, or Code Napoleon. One of the 
first lalx)ur8 of Bonaparte, when consul, was to rive 
France a code. By a consular decree, dated 24tn of 
Thermidor, year viii. (July 13, 1800), a committee 
was instituted ‘ to compare the order which liad been 
followed in the preparation of the projets for a civil 
code hitherto published, to determine the plan which 
tile committee shall think best to adopt, and to dis- 
cuss the chief principles of civil legislation.’ Por- 
talis, Trouchet, Bigot-Prdameneu, Maleville, and 
the minister of justice formed this committee. In the 
following year, 1801, these commissioners reported a 
draft of a civil code, which was, in the first instance, 
submitted to the Court of Cassation (of errors; see 
Cassation, Codet op), and the various coiuti of 
appeal With the reports of the judges of these 
coiurts the draft was submitted to the council of state, 
over which the consul Bonaparte presided, and in 
which every part was thoroughly discussed. In the 
work entitled Conference du Code Civil, avec la Dis- 
cussion particulibre du Conseil d’fitat et du Tribunat, 
&c. (eight vols. 12mo, Paris, 1805), a detailed and 
very carefully prepared report of these discussions is 
contained Each article, after having been discussed 
in this body, was presented to the tribunate, where 
it underwent another discussion, and was returned to 
the council of state as adopted, rejected, or amended. 
Of the five codes prepared in this way, namely, the 
Code civil, published in 1804; the Code dtprocid/wfo 
civile, published in 1806; tiie Code de com/meroe, pub* 
li^ed in 1807; the Cods d! instruction crm/inelU, pub- 
lished in 1808; and the Code pined, published in 1810; 
the first was called by way of eminence, by a law «l 
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the 8d Sept 1807, Code NapoUon. At the veirtorm- 
tion its name was changed back to Code civil, and 
during the time of the second empire it was again 
called Code NapoUon. It is divid^ into 2281 para- 
graphs, which are numbered, and consist of a few 
fines each. The work is divided into three books 
{livrea); each book into a certain number of titles; 
each title is comprised in one or more chapters. A 
prelimin^ title, * On the Publication, Effects, and 
Application of the Law in General,* precedes the 
whole. The first book is entitled * Of Persons,* and 
in eleven titles treats, 1, of the enjoyment and priva- 
tion of civil rights; 2, of civil acts, such as the registry 
of births, marriages, and deaths; 8, of domicile; 4, 
of absentees; 5, of marriages; 6, of divorce; 7, of the 
relations of father and son; 8, of adoption and official 
gi^dianahip; 9, of the paternal power; 10, of min- 
ority, guardianship, and emancipation; 11, of majority, 
of gu^ianship of persons of age (interdiction), and 
judicial oounsd. The second book is entitled *Of 
Property and the Different Modifications of Owner- 
ship,' and in four titles treats, 1, of the distinction of 
property into real and personal (immcuhlea et mtuhles ) ; 
2, of ownership; 3, of usufruct, of use and habitation; 
4, of servitudes (easements, det senntudes ou aervicea 
fonciera). The third book is entitled *Of the Dif- 
ferent Modes of acquiring Property,* and in twenty 
titles treats, 1, of successions; 2, of donations inter 
vivoa and testaments; 8, of contracts, or conventional 
obligations in general; 4, of engagements formed 
without a convention; 5, of the contract of marriage, 
and the rights of the parties respectively; 6, of sale; 
7, of exchange; 8, of the contract of letting to hire; 
9, of partnership; 10, of loan; 11, of deposit and 
sequestration; 12, of contracts connected with chance 
(aUatoirea, such as wagers and life-rents); 18, of 
powers of attorney; 14, of becoming security; 1^ of 
transactions; 16, of bodily duress in civil cases; 17, 
of furnishing security; 18, of mortgages; 19, of tak- 
ing and setting off by execution; 20, of prescriptions. 
It would be necessary to give the hea<l8 of the chapters 
also, in order to present a clear view of the code, but 
our limits do not permit it. The work already quoted, 
Conference du Code Civil, is indispensable to a com- 
lete understanding of the code, because it gives the 
istory of each law. It first presents each article in 
the code as finally adopted. Next follow the different 
forms and draughts of each article discussed in the 
council of state, with the report of the discussions. 
To this succeed the observations made in the section 
of legislation of the tribunate. We learn from this 
work how active a part Napoleon took in the forma- 
tion of the code, as his remarks are given as well as 
those of the others, and he was present during almost 
the whole of the debates. Under the first empire 
the adoption of the Code NapoUon was made obliga- 
tory on all the countries subject to the French. 
After the battle of Leipzig, in 1813, which freed Ger- 
many from the power of France, it ceased to be 
obligatory in the German states, but it continued to 
influence considerably their legislation. At present 
this code is recogniz^ in the Kingdom of Belgium 
^th some moSfications), in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the Kingdom of Italy, and elsewhere in 
Europe. In America it has served as a model to the 
Code of Louisiana and the Code Henri. See Louis- 
iana (Code of), and Christophs. 

CODEIA, or Codeine (Icddeia, Greek, a poppy- 
head), CxsHsiNOg, or(CisHa, NO,)t, one of the 
numerous bodies contained in opium, which was dis- 
covered by Bobiq^uet in 1882. To separate it from the 
meoonio a^d, with which, like morphia, it exists com- 
bined in opium, the concentrated aqueous extract of 
opium is mixed with chloride of ^cium, and the 
•uution, drained from the precipitated meoonate of 


caldum, yidds cm standing the kydroohlofridea of 
morphia oodeia^ in crystals. Tnese crystals are 
then dissolved in water, decolorized, and ammcmia 
added, upon which the morphia precipitates, the 
codeia remaining dissolved. The solurion is then 
repeatedly crystallized to free the oodeia hydrodhlo- 
ride from the ammonia salt, which is • the more 
soluble, and the codeia hydrochloride is finally decom- 
posed bypotash and the oodeia purified and crystal- 
lized. Thus obtained codeia is a white solid, readily 
soluble in water, to which it imparts a strong alkaline 
reaction. It is soluble in alcohol and in ether, in- 
soluble in potash. From a solution of it in dry 
ether it crystallizes in small modified rectangular 
octahedra, which are anhydrous, but from an aqueous 
solution it deposits in trimetric crystals contaming 
one part of water. Codeia is a powerful base, it 
neutralizes the acids and precipitates the oxides 
from solutions of metallic sfdts. With the adds it 
forms a number of salts which dissolve more or less 
readily in water and are crystalline. By the action 
of chlorine, bromine, and nitric add, several substitu- 
tion compounds are formed which are possessed of 
basic properties. Substitution compounds contain- 
ing alcohol radicles are also known. Codeia and its 
salts have a bitter taste, and are similar in their 
action to morphia and its compounds. In small 
doses they produce sleep ; in larger doses nausea, and 
in quantities above 6 or 7 grains they are poisonous. 
It is remarkable, however, that the poisonous effects 
of codeia are changed or diminished, or altogether 
destroyed, by introducing into it alcohol radicles. 
lliuB while 14 ‘5 grains of pure dry codeia, in one ex- 
periment, produced death in less than two hours, a 
quantity of iodide of methyl-codeia equal to 157 
grains of dry codeia, produced paralysis, from which 
the animal operated on recovered in about three 
hours. Tliis modification of active properties is not 
confined to codeia, but is exhibited by strychnia and 
some others, when alcohol radicles are introduced 
into them. 

When codeia is acted on by a dehydrating agent, 
water is removed, and a new base called apocodeia 
(Cx 8 Hi 9 NOg) is produced. It is a reddish uncrys- 
tallizable gummy mass, insoluble in water, but sol- 
uble in alcohol and ether; its hydrochloride, however, 
is crystalline. It is a mild emetic. By the action 
of phosphoric acid codeia undergoes polymeriaalion, 
that is, it yields bodies the formula of which are 
multiples of the formula of codeia itself. These 
bodies are very markedly distinguished from one 
another both in their chemical and physical properties 
and in their physiological effects. 

CODE OF JUSTINIAN. See Civil Law. 
CODE OF MARITIME SIGNALS. See Sig- 
nals. 

CODEX, with the ancients, the trunk of a tree 
Btrip})ed of the bark. Before the invention of piq>er 
wooden tablets covered with wax, which wore writ- 
ten on with the style, and put together in the shape 
of a book, were called codex. The word was aftw- 
wards retained, in times when paper was used for 
writing, to denote a large boo^ Thus important 
works, particularly old manuscripts of poets, histo- 
rians, Ac., which had been preserved, were called 
codicea mamiacripti. (See Manuscripts.) In like 
manner a collection of laws was called codex, with 
the addition of the name of the sovereign under 
whom, or of tiie person by whom it had been com- 
piled, as Codex Oregorianua, Codex ThtodoeianMi, 
Codex Carolinua. 

Co(fsx rMcnptiM (Latin, a re-written oodex). This 
name is given to ancient manuscripts, which, in the 
middle ages, were used, after the original writing 
had been in a great measure effaced, for the copying 
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el other worki, genendly eodesiMtioel treeUsai. 
Thu the Ixistitatiou at Gaiaa, diBooveied by Nie- 
bohr, at Verone, in 1816, and pabliihed by CrSaohen 
in 1821, is a codex rescriptus. Some alfill ia required 
to read the ancient letters under the others. The 
Greek name for codex reecriptue ia paUmpeeet, now 
more frequently used. The Holy Soripturea them- 
selvM have been aometimea effaced to make way for 
homilies and legends. One of the oldest manuscripts 
of the New Testament, designated by the letter O, 
is a codex reeeriptuSy on which the works of Ephraem 
Syms have been written. See Palimpskst. 

CODEX ALEXANDBINU8. See Albxan- 
DiiiAir Version. 

CODEX SINAITICXJS, the name given to a 
very ancient and valuable manuscript of the Greek 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament (including 
the Apocrypha), the whole of the New Testament, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and a part of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, discovered in the monastery of St. 
Catherine, on Mount Sinai, by the German scholar 
Tischendorf, on the 4th of February, 1859, while 
travelling in the East by the desire of the Czar Alex- 
ander II. When the discovery was made I'ischen- 
dorf endeavoured to persuade the monks to make a 
present of the manuscript to the czar, and although 
ne was not immediately successful, he was allowed 
to take it to St. Petersburg on loan. Ultimately, in 
1869, the manuscript was formally presented to the 
ocar as Tischendori had desired. In 1860 an ac- 
count of the manuscript was published by the dis- 
coverer at Leipzig. It is written on parchment in 
four columns, in early uncial characters, and bears 
every mark of being of great antiquity, perhaps even 
older than the Vatican MS., which, before l^e dis- 
covery of the Sinaitic MS., was recognized as the 
oldest known manuscript of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is assigned by Tischendorf himself to the 
fourth century. The Old Testament in this manu- 
script is defective, but the New Testament is com- 
plete, not a word being wanting, which is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as it is the only manuscript of 
the New Testament which is complete. From this 
circumstance, as well as from its great age, it acquires 
a value in relation to the text of the New Testament, 
which can scarcely be overestimated. Two gaps in 
the Old Testament part of the manuscript are curi- 
ously supplied by another manuscript wUch Tisch- 
endorf had discovered in the same monastery in 
1844, and which he had brought to Germany and 
nam^ Codex Friderico-Auguetanus^ in honour of the 
King of Saxony. From this coincidence, as well as 
the general resemblance of the two manuscripts, it is 
inferred that the last-named manuscript is really a 
part of the Codex SinaiticuiSj which is generally be- 
ueved to be the case. A splendidly got up fac-simile 
of the manuscript was published by Tischendorf 
under the auspices of the czar at St. Petersburg, in 
four volumes, folio, towards the end of 1862. This 
was followed in 1863 and 1864 by two smaller edi- 
tions of the New Testament part of it Tischendorf 
has ■inoe published the following works referring 
more or less to this manuscript: Appendix Codicum 
Oeleb. Sinaitid, Vatican], Alexandrini (Leipzig, 
1867); New Testament, with Introduction and vari- 
ous Beadings from the three most celebrated Manu- 
■oripts of the Original Greek Text (Leipzig, 1869); 
and Die Sinai-Bibel, ihre Entdeckung, Herausgabe, 
and Erwerbung (Leipzig, 1871). 

OODEX VATICANUS, an ancient Greek MS. of 
Ibe Old and New Testaments, so-called from being 
Jn the Vatican Library at Rome, where it 
was placed early in the sixteenth cratuiy. It is 
written on thin vellum, in small uncial characters. 
In t^ greater part of the manuscript there are three 


columns to a page, and this fact Is regarded as one 
among other indications that it is later than the 
Sinaitic manuscript, which has four columns to a 
page. The manuscript ia assigned to the fourth cen- 
tury, and until the discovery of the Sinaitic, was 
reguded as the best manuscript of the Old and New 
Testaments. The greater part of Genesis in the Old 
Testament, and the whole of the pastoral epistles 
and the Bevelation in the New Testament are want- 
ing. ^e first collation of tiffs MS. was by Barto^ 
locci, in 1669. An edition of it by Cardinal Mai 
was published in 1857, after having been nineteen 
years in print without being publi^ed; but it did 
not satisfy the expectations of scholars. A fac-sinffle 
of it was published in 1868. 

CODICIL, in law, a supplement to a will, to be 
considered as a part of it, either for the purpose of 
explaining or altering, or of adding to or subtract- 
ing from the testator’s former disposition. A codicil 
may be annexed to a will, either actually or construc- 
tively. It may not only be written on the same 
paper, or affixed to or folded up with the will, but 
may be written on a different pa()er, and depi^sited 
in a different place. In general the law relating to 
codicils is the same as that relating to wills, and the 
same proofs of genuineness must be furnished by 
signature, and attestation by witnesses. A man may 
make as many codicils as he pleases, and, if not con- 
tradictory, all are equally valid. 

COD-LIVEll OIL. As its name imports, this 
oil is extracted from the livers of different kinds of 
cod — the Uadui morrhtui being specified in the phar- 
macopoeia — and allied species. It has a fishy taste 
and odour, is insoluble in water, but dissolves in ether, 
and is colourless or pale yellow. The tint, however, 
depends on the mode of preparation, some kinds 
being pale brown, and others dark brown. The 
finest and palest oil is got from fresh and carefully 
cleaned liver, the oil l^ing extracted either in the 
cold or by a gentle heat. 'J'he darker kinds are got 
at a higher tem{>erature, and often from the livers in 
a putr^ying state. O^y the pale oils are used in 
medicine, the dark oils are too rank and acrid, and 
they are only used in dressing leather. 1'he oil Is 
prepared in Great Britain, in Newfoundland, and Ii 
Norway, and it has also b^n prepared in Iceland. 

Ood-Uver oil has a s{)ecific gravity of 0'9d. It ii 
a somewhat complex substance, but the main in- 
gredients appear to be olein and margarin. Acetic, 
butyric, and other acids are also present, and to these 
the oil may owe some of its odour. It contains be- 
sides bili^ matters, a peculiar body called gaduin^ 
and inorganic substances, including minute quanti- 
ties of iodine, bromine, siffpbur, and phosphorus. 
It is questioned, however, whether iodine and bro- 
mine are constant constituents. This oil is now a 
recognized agent in the treatment of rheumatism, 
gout, scrofula, and especially of consumj)tion. It 
was introduced into Great Britain in 1841 by Dr. 
Bennet, although it was previously known on the 
Continent. Different opinions have been held as to 
both the extent and cause of its efficacy, but there 
seems to be no doubt of its value in particular in- 
stances. 

CGDOGNO, a town in Italy, in a fertile district 
between the Po and Adda^ 17 miles 8 .e.^ of Lodi, 
with 9632 inhabitants. It consists of spacious well- 
built streets, and has a large trade in Parmesan 
cheese and wheat. ITie French defeated the Aus- 
trians here in 1796. 

OODRINGTON, Sib Edward, Admiral, G.C.B., 
grandson of Sir Edward Codrington, of Dodington, 
Gloucestershire, and bom in 1770. Ho enterea the 
navy as midshipman in 1783, became beutenant in 
1793, and the following year received the appoinV 
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iDMit of captain. He obtained a gold medal for bie 
servicea at the battle of Trafalgar, took part in the 
Walcheren espedition, and waa afterwai^ actively 
employed both in the Peninanlar and second Ameri- 
can wars. In 1821 he became vice-admiraL Hia 
name is principally famous in connection with the 
battle of Navarino, where he commanded the united 
squadrons that overthrew the Turldsh fleet in 1827. 
Sir Edward Oodrington was elected as member of 
Parliament for Devonport, first in 1832, and after- 
wards in 1835 and 1837. In the last-named year 
he became full admiraL He died in London on 28th 
April, 1851. 

CODBUS, son of Melanthus, was the seventeenth 
and last King of Athens. The tradition tells lus that 
during his reign Attica was attacked by the Dorians, 
or, according to some, by the inhabitants of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Thraoans. The assailants, on in- 
quiring of an oracle what would be the result of their 
incursion, received for answer that they would be 
successful if they avoided killing the Athenian king. 
OodruB, becoming acquainted with this answer, re- 
solved to sacrifice himself for his country. He dis- 
guised himself in a peasant’s dress, entered the ene- 
my’s camp, provoked a quarrel with the soldiers, and 
was slain. The Athenians, upon hearing of this, 
sent a herald to demand the body of their ^ng. The 
courage of the assailants was so damped that they 
retired without striking a blow. In honour of their 
ratriotic monarch the Athenians abolished the royal 
dignity, substituting that of a responsible archon, 
esteeming no one worthy to be the successor of 
Oodrus. They also used his name as a common 
term to express a man of distinguished excellence. 

COEFFICIENT, AiiEGEBEAio. This term is used 
without very great precision, but without any ambigu- 
ity whatever. It always denotes a multiplier of a quan- 
tity whose coefficient is spoken of. Thus, in the ex- 
pression Zax we should understand as the coefficient 
of X 3a, and as the coefficient of ax Z. It is custom- 
ary to speak of the numeru'al coefficient and of the 
literal coefficient of an expression. 8 would of course 
be the numerical coefficient, and a the literal co- 
efficient of the above expression. 

COEFFICIENT, Differential. See Differ- 
HNTIAL CaLOULUB. 

COEFFICIENTS OF FBICTION. See Fric- 
tion. 

COEHOBN, Menno, Baron Van, an engineer, 
bom 1641, near Leeuwarden, in Friesland. His 
father, a distinguished officer, early inspired him with 
an inclination for military science, which he studied 
thoroughly. In his sixteenth year he entered the 
service as captain. He distinguished himself at the 
siege of Maestricht (1673), and at the battles of Senef, 
Cassel, St. Denis, and Fleurus, and soon rose to the 
rank of a coloueL During the siege of Graves he 
made use for the first time of the small mortars, 
called in honour of their inventor coehoms^ used 
for throwing grenades. In 1675, not having re- 
ceived the command of a regiment, which had 
been promised him, he negotiated with Louvois for 
entering into the French service. The Prince of 
Orange, however, detained hii wife and eight chil- 
dren as hostages, and having thus made him retium, 
secured his attachment by acts of favour. In the 
war of 1689, against France, he ^ain distinguished 
himself. His defence of Fort William, in 1692, 
which he himself had planned, against ^e attacks 
gI Vauban, attracted much attention. Both com- 
manders displayed all their talents. Coehom was 
finally wounded, and had but 150 men left able to do 
duty, when he surrendered the fort, June 28, 1692. 
In 1702 he destroved the French lines near St. Donat 
In thessms year he puhiUihed at Leenwaxden his new 


theory of fortification. In 1708 he directed several 
sieges. In 1704 MarlborDugh invited him to tiie 
Ha^e, to concert a plan of operationa, where he 
died, March 17, 1704. Coehom was a man of good 
principles and honourable feelings and habits. He 
fortified almost all the strong places in Holland. 
Bergen-op-Zoom he considered his master-work. His 
system, and that of Vauban, are entirely different. 
Vauban operated by manosuvres, and by the skilful 
direction of his ordnance and his men saved both, 
and wearied and divided the forces of the enemy; 
Coehom crushed by an overpowering mass of arm- 
lery and of men, and sacrificed both for a rapid and 
powerful effect. 

CCELENTEBATA. The zoophytes or radiate 
animals of older writers included, among others, the 
Actinia or sea-anemone, the coral, the fresh-water 
Hydra^ the sea-firs {Serindaria), and the Medmukt 
or jelly-fishes. These forms were united under the 
common designation Ccelenterata by Frey and Leuck- 
art, and recent observations tend to include the 
sponges likewise in the same class. Omitting the 
sponges, however, as their relations are still uncertain, 
the Coolenterata may be defined as animals whose 
body wall, consisting of two layers, ectoderm and 
endoderm, incloses a cavity which has only one exter- 
nal aperture, and which discharges the function at 
once of digestive and circulatory organ. The outer 
surface may secrete a homy sheath, as in the sea-firs, 
or may develop in its substance the hard calcareous 
skeleton of the corals. The Hydra, if divided trans- 
versely at any point, shows only a single circular 
boundary; but the Actinia, if similarly treated, is 
seen to consist of an external and an internal circle, 
between which radial partitions pass. This is due to 
the fact that the oral margins are prolonged inwards 
for a short distance as a funnel, which terminates by 
a truncated open end: the matters received into the 
funnel and then digested circulate in the compart- 
ments outside the funnel, while the effete portions 
are rejected by the mouth. The Hydra and Actinia, 
which are the simplest representatives of the two prin- 
cipal divisions of the class, are at first sight alike in 
their perfect radial arrangement ; but in the Actinia 
bilateral symmetry may be recognized, in so far as 
the presence of a tubercle within the tentacular cir- 
clet indicates the point through which a section 
would divide equally the cylindrical animaL The 
structure of the coral will be given under that head- 
ing. The Venus’ girdle (Ceatum Venerii}, the spheri- 
cal OydippCf and the Beroe^ are the commonest mem- 
bers in our seas of the Ctenophora, whose locomotive 
organs consist of cilia arranged on definite bands 
which divide the surface. The Hydrozoa comprise a 
very varied assemblage of fixed or free-swimming 
forms, of single anim^ or clusters aggregated into 
a compound mass by a process of gemmation, the 
various members of the group giving off buds which 
remain in organic connection with the parent mass. 
This, the simplest mode of multiplication, is obviously 
asexual, and the development of ova may take plaoe 
at some part of the compound mass. But the most 
interesting phenomena are presented by those forma 
which illustrate what is known as alternate gen^nb- 
tions, when from the egg is produced an organism 
which is unlike that which gave it birth, but whose 
progeny exactly repeats the form whence the egg waa 
derived. Thus from the egg may be produced a fixed 
compound structure like &e sea-fir, from which a 
free-swimming zoeid is riven off; and in this an egg 
is produced, whence the fixed form is ag^ devrioped. 
These free-swimming zooids are the familiar mnhrella- 
like discs of our jeUy-fishes, and these are either 
gymnopAlAolfiiatottf or naked-eyed, the eye-q>ots on 
the margin of the disc being ezpom; or else tiisao 
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r i iM eovwed by a fold of tiie body^waU, as In 
oovmd-o^ed or gUganopkOudmaOout Medusae. 
Tlieae free-swimming forms move by the oontraction 
of their umbrella^ but the alr-saos developed in the 
Portuffuese man-of-war and the like assist or super- 
sede the muscular action of the disos. The majority 
of these Medusae are known to be merely the sexual 
phases In the alternate generations, and the difficulty 
of their determination may be guessed from the fact 
that the one ^generation’ may consist of zooids 7 feet 
in circumference, while that from which they pro- 
ceeded is only ^ inch in height. The researches of 
A llman have shown a beautSul series of gradations 
oonneoting the apparently quite dissimilar members 
of the group. Thus the umbrella-like zooids may 
remain in connection with the parent mass of whi(m 
they are buds, and the free-swimming zooids are 
shown to be merely detached reproductive organs. 

CCELE-SYRIA (that is, HoU^ Syria), the ancient 
name of the large valley lying between the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon mountain ranges in Syria. The 
valley is about 100 miles in length. Near its centre 
are the ruins of Baalbek or HeUo]K>lis, and near the 
ruins rise the rivers Orontes and Litany, which water 
and fertilize the plain. The name also at one time 
included all the country (except Judea and Fhoenida) 
extending from Seleucis to the confines of Egypt and 
Arabia. 

COENOBITE. See Anchorite. 

OOETHEN, a town of Germany, till 1853 capital 
of the former duchy of Anbalt-Coethen, now in the 
duchy of Anhalt, in a fertile and attractive dis- 
trict on the Ziethe, about 80 miles south-west of 
Berlin. It consists of the Old and the New Town 
and several suburbs; has a fine Protestant cathedral 
church in the Gothic style, with old glass-paintings 
and a fine organ; the former ducal residence with 
library, picture-gallery and museum; a gymnasium, 
normal and several other schools. There are manu- 
factures of machinery and metal goods, and various 
other industries. B^t-root sugar is a staple artich' 
of commerce. The town dates back to the tenth 
centu^. Pop. (1885), 17,473; (1895), 20,4(53. 

COFFEE is the se^ of an evergreen shrub, which 
Is cultivated in hot climates, and is a native of Abys- 
sinia, and probably of Arabia. This shrub {Coffea 
Arabica) is from 15 to 20 feet in height, and belongs 
to the Rubiacess. The leaves are green, glossy on 
the upper surface, and the flowers are white and 
sweet-scented. The fruit is of an oval shape, alxmt 
the size of a cherry, and of a dark-red colour when 
ripe. Each of these contains two cells, and each cell 
a single seed, which is the coffee as we see it before 
It undergoes the process of roasting. 

Great attention is paid to the culture of coffee in 
Arabia. The trees are raised from seed sown in 
nurseries, and afterwards planted out in moist and 
shady situations, on sloping grounds, or at the foot 
of mountains. Care is taken to conduct little rills 
of water to the roots of the trees, which at certain 
■easons require to be constantly surrounded with 
moisture. As soon as the fruit is nearly ripe, the 
water is turned off, lest the fruit should be rendered 
too succulent. When the fruit has attained its matu- 
rity, cloths are placed under the trees, and upon these 
the labourers sl^e it down. They afterwai^ spread 
the berries on mats, and expose them to the sun to 
diy. The husk is then broken off by lai^e and heavy 
foUers of wood or iron. When the coffee has been 
thus deaied of its husk, it is again dried in the sun, 
and, lastly, winnowed with a liu^ fan, for the pur- 
pose of dftMdng it from the pieces of husks with 
which it is intermingled. A pound of coffee is gener- 
dly more than the produce of one tree ; but a tree in 
great vlgoar will produce 8 or 4 Iba. 


b«»t Mflee b Imported faon MoehiL on th* 
This kind, which is denominj^^ ifodUi 
aM Turkey coffee, is of a better quality than (y]^* 
which the European colonies are able to ndse^ owing, 
M it is supposed, to the difference of climate and smI 
in which it grows. It is padked in large bales, each 
conta inin g a number of smaller bales, an A when good, 
appears fresh, and of a greenish-olive odour. Nmtt 
in quality to the Mocha coffee may |>erhape be ranked 
that of Southern India and that of Ceylon, which 
w strong and well flavoured, and used to be product 
in much greater quantities than at present. Java 
also produces large quantities of excellent coffee. 
Brazilian coffee though produced more abundantly 
than any other stands at the bottom of the list 
lilierian coffee may also be mentioned. 

Palgrave (Central and Ejwtern Arabia, i. 424) 
maintains that the best coffee is that of the Yemen, 
commonly entitled ‘Mokha,’ from the main port of 
exportation. But he says that an inappreciable quan- 
tity of the Yemen berry ever finds its way westward 
of Constantinople. * Arabia itself, Syria, and Egypt, 
consume fully two-thirds, and the remainder is abnost 
exclusively absorlted by Turkish and Armenian oeso- 
phagi. Nor do these last get for their limited share 
the best or the purest. Before reaching the harboun 
of Alexandria, Jaffa, Beyrouth, &c., for further ex- 
portation, the Mokhan b^es have been, while yet oo 
their way, sifted and resifted grain by grai^ and 
whatever they may have contained of the hard, 
rounded, half-transparent, greenish-brown berry, the 
only one really worth roasting and pounding, has 
been carefully picked out by ox|)erienced fingers; and 
it is the less generous residue of flattened, opaque, 
and whitish grains which alone, or almost alone, goes 
on board the shipping. So constant is this selecting 
process, that a gradation regular as the degrees on a 
map may be observed in the quality ol Mokha, that 
is, Yemen, coffee even within the limits of .^abia 
itself, in proportion as one approaches to or recedes 
from Wadi Nejran and the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
the first stages of the radiating mart. . . . lliis 
berry quits its native land on throe main lines of ex- 
port — that of the Red Sea, that of the inner Hejftz, 
and that of Kaseem. The terminus of the first line is 
Egypt, of the second Syria, of the third Nejed and 
Shomor. Hence Egy])t and Syria are of all countries 
without the frontiers of Arabia the best supplied with 
its specific produce, though under the restrictionB al- 
ready stated; and through Alexandria or the Syrian 
seaports Constantinople and the north obtain their 
diminished share. But this last stage of transport 
seldom conveys the genuine article, except by the 
intervention of private arrangements and personal 
friendship or interest. Where mere sale or traffic are 
concerned, substitution of an inferior quality, or an 
adulteration almost equivalent to substitution, fre- 
quently takes place in the different storehouses of the 
coast, till whatever Mokha-marked coffee leaves them 
for Europe and the West, is often no more like the 
real offspring of the Yemen plant than the logwood 
preparations of a London fourth-rate retail wine- 
seller resemble the pure libations of an Oporto vine- 
yard. 

* The second species of coffee, by some preferred to 
that of Yemen, but in my [)oor opinion inferior to It, 
is the growth of Abyssinia; its berry is larger, sjid of 
a somewhat different and a less heating flavour. It 
is, however, an excellent species. . . . With this 
stops, at least in eastern opinion and taste, the list 
of coffee, and begins the list of beans. 

* Here first and foremost stands the produce of India, 
with a little, similar to it in every respect, from the 
plaatatbns of ’Om&n. This class supplies almost all 
coffee-drinkers, from the neiffhbourhoM of Dafar to 
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Binhi Mid th«iioe up to Bagdad and Moaool; Araba, 
P«nian% Turks, Ourdes, be tiiey who th^ may, have 
there no other beverage. To one unacoustomed to 
idiat Yemen supplies, the Indian variety may seem 
tolerable or even agrmble. But without any affec- 
tation of virtuoso nicety. I must say that for one 
fresh arrived from NejM and Kaseem it is hardly 
potable. The distorted and irregular form of the 
berry, its blackish stain, and above all the absence of 
the semi-transparent alabaster-like appearance pecu- 
liar to the goM Yemenite variety, renders the dif- 
ference between the two kinds appreciable to the 
unassisted eye, not only to the palate. . . . Ame- 
rican coffee holds, in the judgment of all orientals, 
the very last rank; and the deterioration of this pro- 
duct in the New World from what is in the Old, is 
no leas remarkable than that observed in rice, tea, 
ftt^and is of an analogous character.* 

I^e history of the Privation of coffee by Euro- 
pean nations, in their colonies, is singular. The old 
Dutch East India Company carried on some traffic 
with the Arabian ports on the Bed Sea ; and about 
the year 1690 the Dutch governor-general of India, 
Van Hoome, caused some ripe oiffee-seeds to be 
brought to Java; they were planted, grew, and pro- 
duced fruit. He sent a single plant home from 
Batavia to Nicholas Witsen, the governor of the East 
India Company, which arrived safe, was planted in 
the botanic garden of Amsterdam, where it pros- 
pered, produced fruit, and the fruit young plants. 
From the Amsterdam garden plants were sent to the 
Dutch colony of Surinam, and the planters entered on 
the cultivation of coffee in 1718. The authority for 
this is the celebrated physician and botanist, Boer- 
baave, in his Index of the Leyden Garden. In ten 
years after its cultivation in Surinam it was intro- 
duced from that colony by the English into Jamaica, 
and by the French into Martinique. The first coffee 
plant cultivated in Brazil, now the greatest produc- 
ing country in the world, was reared by a Franciscan 
monk of the name of Vellosa, in the garden of the 
convent of St. Antonio, near Bio Janeiro ; it throve, 
and the monk presented its ripe fruit to the viceroy 
Lavrado. He judiciously distributed it to the 
planters, who commenced the cultivation in 1774. 
It is estimated that Brazil now produces 400,000,000 
lbs. coffee annually. From Java the coffee plant 
was conveyed to Sumatra, to Celebes, to the Philip- 
pines, and in more modem times to Malabar, Mysore, 
and Ceylon. The few coffee-berries which were 
brought from Mocha to Batavia were the parents of 
the vast quantity now produced ; and all the coffee 
that is consume^ save the trifle yielded by Arabia, 
has the same origin. 

Coffee as an article of diet is of but recent introduc- 
tion. To the Greeks and Romans it was wholly un- 
known. It was first introduced into England by a 
Turkey merchant named Edwards in 1652, and his 
Greek servant, named Pasqua, first opened a coffee- 
house in London. In 1660 an act was passed impos- 
ing a duty of fourpenoe per gallon to be paid by the 
maker upon all coffee made and sold; three years later 
coffee-houses were directed to be licensed by the ma- 
gistrates at quarter-sessions. In 1671 an Armenian 
named Pascm set up a coffee-house in Paris, but 
meeting with little encouragement, he removed to 
London. He was succeeded by other Armenians 
and Persians, who were equally unsuocessfuL It was 
not until some Frenchman conceived and carried out 


the idea of fitting out spacious and elegant saloons 
where coffee, along with chocolate, tea, and other 
refreshments, were sold, that the use of toe bevera^ 
beottne fashionable. The early history of coffee is 
obscure. Its use is said to have been introduced 
from Abyssinia into Persia, and thenoe to have been 


communicated in the fifteenth century to a Moham- 
medan priest at Aden, who, having found that its 
use deaied the intellect was exhilarating, and at the 
same time prevented ^wsiness, recommended its 
use to his dervises, with whom he passed toe night 
in prayer. From Aden it was communicated to 
Mecca, where first the pilgrims, or Hadjis, and then 
the rest of the people, adopted, it ; and from Arabia 
it passed over to Grand Cairo in Egypt, where, in 
1511, its use was prohibited, from a belief that it 
was intoxicating, and inclined to things forbidden 
by the Koran. But the Sultan Causon having re- 
moved the prohibition, the use of coffee passed along 
the coast of Syria to Constantinople. Here toe der- 
vises attempt^ to raise a damour against it, by 
quoting from the Koran that coffee is not of the 
number of things created by God for food. Accord- 
ingly, the mufti ordered aU the coffee-houses to be 
shut up, but his successor declaring that coffee was 
not forbidden, they were again opened. During the 
war in Candia, the coffee-drinkers and newsmongers 
having made too free with politics, the Grand-vizier 
Cuproli suppressed the coffee-houses in Constanti- 
nople. However, at the present day the Turks in- 
dulge immoderately in the use of coffee. There is 
a sort of coffee used in Turkey not known in this 
country, which they call the sultan' t coffee^ from 
being used in the seraglio. This coffee is made from 
the external part of the berry, and is never imported 
into the West. The beans or seeds alone are ^own 
in England, where the liquor on its first introduction 
was c^ed the syrup of Indian mulberries. 

The excellence of coffee depends in a ^at mea- 
sure on the skill and attention exercised in roasting 
it. If it be too little roasted it is devoid of flavour, 
and if too much it becomes acrid, and has a disagree- 
able, burned taste. In Europe it is usually roasted 
over a charcoal fire in a cylindrical tin box perfor- 
ated with numerous holes, and fixed upon a spit, 
which runs lengthwise through the centre, and is 
turned by a jack or by the hand. The coffee-roaster 
introduced by Law is a globular vessel with a double 
motion, and is heated by an atmosphere of hot 
air. By this apparatus the roasting is made much 
more uniform, and the flavour is thereby improved. 
Coffee is used in the form either of an infusion or 
decoction, of which the former is decidedly prefer- 
able, both as regards flavour and strength. Coffee, 
as very commonly prepared by persons unacquainted 
with its nature, is a decoction, and is boiled for some 
time, under a mistaken notion that the strength is 
not extracted unless it be boiled. But the fact is 
just the reverse. The fine aromatic oil which pro- 
duces the flavour and strength of coffee is dispelled 
and lost by boiling, and a mucilage is extracted at the 
same time, which also tends to make it flat and weak. 
The best modes are to pour boiling water through the 
coffee in a biggin or strainer, which is found to ex- 
tract nearly edl the strength; or to pour boiling 
water upon it and set it upon the fire, not to exceed 
ten minutes. Prepared in either way, it is fine and 
strong. There are coffee-machines in which the 
water is boiled, and the steam ^netrates the coffee 
and extracts, to a great dqgree, toe fine aroma. Im- 
mediately after, the boiling water is poured ovor it 
Thus the best coffee is made. As we have already 
said, in Europe coffee is generally roasted in a cylin- 
der; in Asia, however, open pans or tin plates are 
use^ and, if the time allows, a boy is employed, who 
picks out every bean when it has reached the right 
degree of brownness. The same is done by some 
French people. The second difference in toe Asiatic 
way of preparing coffee is, that they do not grind 
but pound the beans. On the whole toe Amatio 
coffee is much better than the European, the differ- 
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flnoe being due in the first place to the oolBfee, but 
•lio to the different way of roasting. The Turks and 
Arabs boll the coffee, it is true, but they boil each 
0^ by itself, and only for a moment, so that the 
meat is, in fact, much the same as that of infusion, 
and not like that of decoction. The Arabs do not take 
sugar or cream with the coffee, nor do the Turks. 
It improves the beverage very much to roast and 
grind the coffee just before it is used. 

Palgrave gives the following description of the 
Arabic method of making coffee: — In a comer of 
the reception-room was a fire-place or furnace, 

* formed of a large square block of granite, or some 
other hard stone, about 20 inches et^ way; this is 
hollowed inwardly into a deep funnel, open above, and 
communicating below with a small horizontal tube 
or pipe-holeTttirough which the air passes, bellows- 
driven, to the lighted charcoal piled up on a grating 
about halfway inside the cone. In tins manner the 
fuel is soon brought to a white heat, and the water 
in the coffee-pot placed above the funnel's mouth is 
readily brought to boil.' In other parts of Arabia, 
however, wood is the fuel, and the fire-place is a 
hollow ^ the ground with a stone border and dog- 
irons. 'On the broad edge of the furnace or fire- 
place, as the case may stuids an ostentatious 
range of copper coffee-pots, varying in size and form. 

. . . Behind the stove sits, at least in wealthy houses, 
a black slave. . . . His occupation is to make and 
pour out the coffee.’ The slave begins the prepara- 
tions for coffee ‘by about five minutes of blowing 
with the bellows and arranging the charcoal, till a 
sufficient heat has been produced. Next he places 
the laigest of the coffee-pots, a huge machine, and 
about two-thirds full of clear water, close by the 
edge of the glowing coal-pit, that its contents may 
become gradually warm while other oi>eration8 are 
in progress. He then takes a dirty knotted rag out 
uf a niche in the wall close by, and having untied it 
empties out of it three or four handfuls of umoasted 
coffee, the which he places on a little trencher of | 
platted grass and picks carefully out any blackened 
grains or other non-homologous substances com louly 
to be found intermixed with the berries when pur- ' 
chased in gross ; then, after much cleansing and 
shaking, he pours the grain so cleansed into a largo 
open iron ladle and places it over the mouth of the 
funnel, at the same time blowing the bellows and 
stirring the grains gently round and round till they 
crackle, redden, and smoke a little, but carefully 
withdrawing them from the heat long before^ they 
turn black or charred, after the erroneous fashion of 
Turkey and Europe ; after which he puts them to 
cool a moment on the grass platter. He then Bets 
the warm water in the large coffee-pot over the fire 
aperture, that it may be ready boiling at the right 
moment, and draws in close between his own trouser- 
less legs a large stone mortar, with a narrow pit m 
the middle, just enough to admit the black 
pestle of a foot long and an inch and a half thic^ 
^ch he now takes in hand. Next, pouring the 
half-roasted berries into the mortar, he proc^ to 
pound them, striking right into the ni^w hollow 
with wonderful dexterity, nor ever missmg 1^ blow 
till the beans are smashed, but not reduced into ^w- 
der. He then scoops them out, now i^uced to a 
sort of coarse reddish grit, very unUke the fine char- 
coal dust which passes in some countries for conee, 
and out of which every particle of real aro^ has long 
aince been burned or ground. After all these opera- 
tions, each performed with as intense ® 

•od ddiber^ nicety a» if **** 

Diowf [the name of the place] dep^d^ on 1^ ne 
taioM a ooffee-pot in hand, fills it mow toan 

half with hot water from the larger vessel, and then 


shaking the pounded coffee into it, sets St on the fire 
to boil, oocanonally stirring it with a small stick as 
toe watOT rises, to check the ebullition and prevent 
overfiowing. Nor is the boiling stage to be long or 
vtoement ; on the contrary, it is and tooi^ be as 
slight as possible. In the interim he takes out of 
another rag-knot a few aromatic seeds called heyl, 
an Indian product, but of whose srientifio name I 
regret to be wholly ignorant, or a little saffron, and 
after slightly pounding these ingredients throws them 
into the simmering coffee to improve its flavour, for 
such an additions spicing is held indispensable in 
Arabia, though often omitted elsewhere m the East. 
Sugar, I may say, would be a totiUly unheard ot 
profanation. Last of all, he strams off the liquor 
through some fibres of the inner palm-bark, placed 
for that purpose in the jug-spout, and gets ready the 
tray of delicate parti-coloured grass, and the small 
coffee-cups ready for pouring out. All these m- 
liminaries have taken up a good half-hour.' ^e 
coffee is then handed round, the cups, which ‘are 
about the size of a large egg-shell,' never being more 
than half filled. ‘ The beverage itself is singularly 
aromatic and refreshing, a re^ tonic, and utterly 
different from the black mud sucked by the Osmanli, 
or the watery roast-bean preparations of France.’ 

The Turks drink coffee at all times of day, present 
it to visitors both in the forenoon and afternoon; and 
the opium-eater lives almost entirely on coffee and 
opium. Beaujour, in his excellent work on Greece, 
tells of a thiriacophof/e (an opium-eater) who drank 
more than sixty cups of coffee in a day, and smoked 
as many piiies. Coffee has been the favourite bever- 
age of many distinguished men. Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great mrank it freely; Voltaire liked it 
very strong ; and Leibnitz drank it also during the 
whole day, but mixed with more than an equal quan- 
tity of wiillf. Ibroughout the continent of Europe 
it is generally drunk. In England, however, tea is 
a much more common drink, and the consumption of 
coffee does not seem to be increasing. In 1888 there 
were imported into Great Britain 949,329 cwts. of 
coffee; in 1898, 922,088 (value £3,589,988). The 
largest quantity comes from the Central American 
Ptotes, Colombia, and Brazil; considerable quantities 
also from India. Large quantities are exi)orted from 
Britain to other countries, the total in 1898 amount- 
ing to 558,037 cwts. iwwiv it 

As to the effects of coffee on the humim body, it 

acts SB a stimulant on tlie nervous and yasoulM 
systems, and thus causes a feeUng of chesrfulnes^ « 
Jso assUts digestion, and removes the accompanying 
langour. But in delicate and 
ple\ often occasions watchfulness and 
mere it agrees, it removes headaches, eijdlara^ 
and counteracts the effects of alcohol, oP®®*?™ 
narcotics. On the Continent coffte is much ^ « 
a remedy, and is sometimes admmietered wite tee 
addition of ice, which is said to increase 'f 
It wsB formerly m^tained that coffee, hy 
Ing the consumption of tissue, enabled a person to 
v^h less food. Recent experiments sMm to nroye 
Sat tlmre is no foundation for this opimon 
the apparent decrease of tteue waste ^ ~ 
all, is due to other causes. Coffee acts as a 
rtim^t, a property which it owe. mainly to ^ 
alkaloid (which “®).- 

has been snalyxed, and has 

aromatio oils and resin, albuminous matter, gum, ^ 


salts. iVom the way in whi ch coffto 

is prepared for use, the stnuned 

Httle or none of toe albumen or what M 

garded as toe nutritive part of the 

ST^rfne, soluble salts, ooloni^ ta 

which gives the coffee Bs fine odour. The oafleiiis to 
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Mpmted mi operation already described. Its 
physiologioal effects have also been tried, and these 
ehow that it k a very aotive poison. The adminis- 
tration of a few grains by injection under the skin is 
followed by tetanus, paralysis, and more localized 
symptoms of nervous derangement,andlastly by death. 
Similar effects, though possibly not so powerful, are 
observed when a very strong infusion of coffee itself 
is used. There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that 
the true reason of the great consumption of coffee as 
a beverage is its stimulating and not its nutritive 
power. 

OOFFER-DA]^ a water-tight inclosure round 
a space where it is intended to found the pier of a 
bridge, quay, &o., so constructed that the water may 
be pumped out of it and the masonry executed- ‘in 
the dry’. It is formed of one or more rows of piles 
(usually two), between which clay is put. The piles, 
generally driven close together, are sometimes grooved 
and tongued ; but if the water be not very deep the 
piles are placed some distance apart, and boards let 
Into the grooves. Of course great care must be 
taken that no water can enter at the joints or at the 
junction with the natural soil, and that the structure 
is sufficiently strong to resist the great pressure of 
water from without. If the bottom is of rock, and 
piles cannot be 'driven, coffer-dams may be formed of 
two parallel stone walls, the intervening space filled 
np with clay. Iron caissons are also used instead. 

COFFIN. Coffins were used by the ancients mostly 
to receive the bodies of persons of some distinction. 
Among the Romans it was latterly the almost uni- 
versal custom to consume the bodies with fire, and 
deposit the ashes in urns. Even at the present time 
coffins are not used in the East, either by Moham- 
medans or Christians. In Egypt coffins seem to have 
been used in ancient times universally. They were 
of stone, earthenware, glass, wood, or a kind of paste- 
board made by gluing cloth together. (See Sakoo- 
PHAOUS.) Coffins among Christians were probably 
introduced with the custom of burying. (See Bury- 
INO-FLAOBB.) It has been often proposed that they 
should be made with a hole opposite the place of the 
mouth of the body, so as to ^low breathing in case 
of revival. Of course it would be necessary, at the 
same time, to let the coffin stand for some days in a 
Ctmvenient place, as is the custom in some parts of 
Germany. It has recently been proposed to employ 
coffins of wicker-work, while some strenuously advo- 
cate the burning of all dead bodies. See Cbbma- 
TION. 

COFRE DE PEROTE, a mountain of Mexico, 
about 1 mile from the town of Ferote, and 70 miles 
north-west of Vera Cruz. It is 13,414 feet high. 
The English name is the Four PartSf or the Square 
Mountain, It is formed of basaltic porphyry. 

COGGESHALL, a town of England in the 
county of Essex, 42 miles n.e. London, on the 
left bank of the Blackwater. The place was once 
famous for the manufacture of a kind of baize, 
edebrated under the name of ‘Coggeshall whites’, 
and silk and fine velvet were manufactured to a con- 
siderable extent, but these industries have disappeared, 
the making of tambour lace, clothing, gelatine, isin- 
glass, and brewing taking their place. The hamlet of 
little Coggeshall is on the opposite side of the Black- 
water, which is crossed here by an ancient bridge of 
three arches, said to have been built by King Stephen, 
who founded here also an abbey for Cistercians. 
Pop. (1891), 8906. 

COGNAC, a town in France, in the dep. and on 
the left bankof the river Charente, 22 miles w. Angou- 
Itoie; (1896), 1 8,932 inhabitants. It stands pleasantly 
on a hill, crowned by the remains of an old castle; 
and is famous for the brandy which bears its name, 


and is exported to all parts of the world, chiefly to 
England, the north of Europe, and America. It was 
under the guidance of some English houses founded 
here in 1780 that the trade attained its subsequent 
development. 

COGNATES, relations by the mother’s side. See 
Agnates. 

COGNOMEN, the hereditary family name (such 
as Cicero, Cato, &c.) among the ancient Romans. 
The other two names generi^y borne by every well- 
born Roman, viz. the nomen and pramomen^ served 
to denote the individual and the gene or class to 
which his family belonged. 

COGNOVIT, in law, is a written confession given 
by the defendant that the action of the plaintiff is 
just, or that he has no available defence. It is usu- 
ally made upon condition that he shall be allowed a 
certain time for the payment of the debt or dam- 
ages and costs : it is supposed to be given in court, 
and impliedly authorizes the plaintiff’s attorney to 
do every thing necessary in order to obtain judgment. 

COHESION is the force by which the various 
particles of the same material are kept in contact, 
forming one continuous mass. Its action is seen in 
a solid mass of matter, the parts of which cohere 
with a certain force which resists any mechanical 
action that would tend to separate them. In differ- 
ent bodies it is exerted with different degrees of 
strength, and it is measured by the force necessary to 
pull them asunder. According to Sikingen, the rela- 
tive cohesive strengths of the metals are as follows: — 


Gold 1B0.9B6 

Silver 100.771 

Platinum, 202,361 

Copper, 804,096 

Soft iron 802,927 

Hard iron, 669,880 


Cohesion in liquids is very much weaker, the parts 
being disjoined with much more facility; and in sub- 
stances existing in the gaseous form it is entirely 
overcome, the particles repelling instead of attracting 
each other. 

Cohesion in bodies is weakened or overcome by 
two general causes — by the repulsion communicated 
by heat, or by the attraction which may be exerted 
by the particles of one body on those of another. 

Heat communicated to a solid body always dimin- 
ishes the force with which the attraction of aggrega- 
; tion or cohesion is exerted ; if the heat be increased 
to a sufficient extent the cohesion is so far weakened 
that the body passes into the liquid form ; and if 
carried still farther, the attractive force is entirely 
overcome, repulsion is established between the par- 
ticles, and the body passes into the gaseous stata 

The same effects are produced by the exertion of 
that attraction which unites the particles of one body 
with those of another. If a liquid be poured on a 
solid, it often happens that their mutual attraction is 
sufficiently powerful to overcome the cohesion of the 
solid; its particles are consequently disunited, to com- 
bine with those of the liquid, and it entirely disap- 
pears. This forms the chemical process of tolution, 
A similar effect is sometimes produced by the chemi- 
cal action of a gaseous body. 

When these powers, whether of heat or of chemical 
attraction, are withdrawn, cohesion resumes its force, 
but with results which are different, according to the 
circumstances under which this happens. When the 
attraction of aggregation is suddenly and forcibly 
exerted the particles are united, in general, indis- 
criminately, and according to no regular law. If 
a body which has been melted is suddenly cooled to 
a sufficient extent it becomes solid, and forms a mass 
of no regular structure or figure ; or if its cohesion 
has been suspended by the chemiciJ attraction exerted 
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1^ Miother body towards it, and if this attraction 
tnddenlv cease to cerate, the force of cohesion is 
resnmeo, and the solid substance appears in the form 
of a {Mwder. This latter case forms the ohemioal 
operation denominated precipitation. But if the 
force of cohesion is exert^ more slowly the particles 
are united, not indiscriminately, but usually with 
regularity, so as to form masses of regular structure 
and figure, bounded by plane surfaces and deter- 
minate angles. This forms the operation of eryatal- 
Uzation; and such masses are denominated eryataU 
(which see). 

COHESION FIGURES. When small drops of 
various liquids lighter than water, and slightly sol- 
uble in it, are allowed to fall on the surface of per- 
fectly pure water, the drops form curious figures on 
account of the differences between the capillary ten- 
sions of the air surfaces of the liquids. (See Capil- 
LABITY.) These are called cohesion figures. They 
were investigated by the late Mr. Tomlinson, the 
results of whose researches are published in various 
papers in the Philosophical Magazine since October, 
1861. Creosote, for example, forms a disc which sails 
about on the surface with a rapidly quivering motion. 
Ether, again, forms a circular figure composed of a 
centrsd h^s, surrounded first by a flat depressed ring, 
and then by a raised ring, the edge of which is waved. 
Mr. Tomlinson has observed many other liquids. 
The figures last for a short time, gradually disappear- 
ing as the drop becomes dissolved in the water. 
The slightest impurity in either liquid changes the 
figure by altering the superficial capillary tension of 
the liquid. Hence Mr. Tomlinson proposed to ob- 
serve the figure as a test of the purity of certain es- 
sential oils. In applying the test it is necessary to 
have the water perfectly pure and clean, and Mr. 
Tomlinson has given special methods of cleansing 
the glass vessel into which distilled water is put. 
Mr. Tomlinson has also examined cohesion figures 
of fluids dropped on other liquids besides water, as 
cocoa-nut oil, castor- oil, melted paraffin, &c. 

COHOBATION, an operation in which a fluid 
is converted into vapour by heat, and is then con- 
densed, but instead of being collected in a separate 
receiver, as in distillation, it is made to flow back 
into ^e heated vessel. It is employed to produce a 
change in the fluid by continued heating, but more 
frequently to subject some substance to the action of 
a fluid without either loss of the latter or the neces- 
sity of adding fresh quantities of it. 

COHOES. See Supplement. 

COHORT. See Legion. 

COIF (French, coiffe), the badge of serjeants-at- 
law, who are called serjeants of the coif, from the 
lawn coif which they wore under their caps when 
created serjeants. 

COIMBATORE, or Coimbetoob, a district of 
Hindustan, in Madras presidency, with an area of 
7842 square miles. The country has on the west 
the range of lofty mountains called the Western 
Ghauts; a continuation of which also bounds it on 
the north. On the east it is bounded by Salem and 
Trichinopoly, and south by Madura and Travanoore, 
west by Malabar and Cochin. It is fertile, producing 
sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco; and well watered 
by several rivers. The climate is veiy malarious 
in some parts. The principal towns are Coimba- 
tore, Erroad, and Carroor. In 1799, on the death of 
Tippoo, and the division of his territories, Coimba- 
tore was ceded to the East India Company. Pop. 
(1881), 1,667,690; (1891), 2,004,839. , 

COIMBATORE, a town of Hindustan, and cap!- i 
tal of the province to which it gives name, situated I 
at the foot of ^e Western Ghauts, on the river 
Nojsl* 90 miles a Seringapatam, 262 aw. Madras. 


It has wide streets, is well built and well drained 
has an agreeable climate, and is more suitidfie for 
the residence of Europeans than most Indian towns. 
It suffered much in the wars between the British 
and the Mysore sovereigns. Pop. (1891), 46,888. 

COIMBRA (anciently Contmbrioa), a city of 
Portugal, capital of the province of B^ra, situated 
on a mountain on the right bank of the river Mon- 
dego, 116 miles n.n.e, Lisbon ; pop. 17,329. It is a 
bishop’s see, and contains an old and anew cathedral, 
an hospital, and a university. The university was 
originally founded in 1291, at Lisbon, but was trans- 
ferred hither in 1308, and is now the only one in 
Portugal. The course of study here is divided into 
five branches, viz. theology, law, medicine, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy. To the university belong a 
botanic garden, a library of 80,000 volumes, a museum 
of natural history, and an observatory well furnished 
with instruments. The city also possesses a military 
college, and a college of arts. The aqueduct, on 
twenty arches, is remarkable. The environs of 
Coimbra produce oil, wine, lemons, and oranges of 
excellent quality. The inhabitants manufacturelinen, 
pottery, earthenware, articles of horn, and preserves. 

COIN, a town, Spain, Andalusia, province of, and 
21 miles w. Malaga, on a gentle declivity facing the 
north. The houses are tolerably built, and the town 
possesBes numerous spacious and clean streets, and 
three squares — the principal having a promenade 
and handsome fountain in its centre. It has a town- 
hall, an Episcopal palace, and in the environs several 
public walks and gardens adorned with fruit-trees, 
flowers, and fountains. Manufactures: — linen and 
woollen fabrics, esparto mats, soap, paper, hempen 
shoes, wine, and oil. Trade : — cattle, grain, fruits, &o. 
In the neighbouring hills quarries of marble are 
wrought, and jasper of all colours is obtained. Pop. 
(1887), 9826. 

COINING AND COINAGE. Coining is the art 
of converting pieces of metal into current coins 
for the purposes of commerce. We shall give here 
a brief outline of the process as carried on in the 
Royal Mint, Tower Hill, London. The difference 
of the processes in coining gold, silver, or copper 
is so slight that we shall confine ourselves to the 
coining of gold. Gold is l:)rought to the mint in 
the form of ingots, each weighing about 180 ozs. 
Each ingot is tested by the assayer, and according 
to his report the melter adds either alloy or fine 
gold to bring it to the standard fineness (22 parts 
pure gold to 2 parts alloy). The metal is cast into bars 
of about 26 lbs., measuring 21 inches long, 1‘876 inch 
broad, and 1 inch thick. Each bar has to be assayed, 
and if declared of standard fineness is forwarded to 
the coining department. Here the bars are submitted 
to six pinches between pairs of rollers made of chilled 
cast-iron, driven by steam power ; this reduces them 
to 0T94 inch thick, and increases the breadth to 
1*712 inch. The bars are now inclosed in copper 
tubes and placed in the annealing furnace, where 
they remain, subjected to a full red heat, for twenty 
minutes. They again receive six pinches between 
the rollers, and come out 0*120 inch thick by 1*778 
inch wide. The fillets, as the bars are now called, 
after being repeatedly rolled and gauged, are passed 
to the tryer, who cuts a trial -blank from each and 
weighs it; if it vary more than i of a grain, the 
fillet is sent back to be reinelted. The fillets are 
taken to the cutting-out room, where blanks the size 
of the required coin are struck out by steel (^^dert 
moved by an excentric. The scisseL^ that is, the 
scraps left after the blanks are cut out, weighing 
about one-third of the original plate, is returned to 
the melter; the blanks are sent to be weighed by 
the automaton balance, an instrument which we^lhs 
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to the 0*01 of a grain with oertidnty, and at the 
rate of 28 blanks per minute. A stancUrd sovereign 
should weigh 123*274 grains; but as the machinery 
cannot produce two coins in a million of this exact 
weighty a certain limit or remedy (as it is called) is 
allowed and the mint is allowed to issue a sovereign 
0*2568 grain above or below the standard weight 
The blanks that come within this limit, and which 
are called tnediums, pass on to be coined ; the heavy 
blanks are reduced by filing to correct weight, but 
the light ones are returned to the melting -room. 
Before reaching the press-room, however, the correct 
blanks have to be passed through the marking ma- 
chine, by which the edge of each piece is made 
smooth and a little raised in order that they may be 
all the more perfectly milled ; they are annealed to 
soften them for the die, and cleaned or blanched by 
being put for a few minutes into a pot of hot and 
dilute sulphuric acid to remove any oxide of copper 
from the surface; they are subsequently washed 
with water and carefully dried, and are now ready 
to be stamped or coined. The beautiful bloom on 
new coin is caused by the copper on the surface 
being removed by the sulphuric acid; the gold, of 
course, which remains on the surface must be in 
a spongy condition. The press-room, where the 
blanks have now arrived, contains a series of presses 
ranged in line upon a solid bed of masonry and firmly 
bolted down. The blanks are placed on the lower 
die of the press, and the upper die is brought forc- 
ibly down upon them by levers driven by steam, the 
coin being kept rigidly in its place, and prevented 
from spreading laterally by being fixed into a steel 
collar on which is engraved the milling, which is 
thus transferred to the coin at the same time as it 
receives the reverse and obverse impressions from 
the dies. (For the manufacture of dies see Die- 
SINKING.) The operation of placing the blanks on 
the dies, and removing them after they are coined, 
is effected by the machinery connected with the 
press, which is attended by boys, who have merely 
to fill a tube or sort of hopper with the blanks. 
Each of the presses strikes from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty coins per minute, one in every two 
hundred of which turns out to be imperfect. 

Before any coin is allowed to leave the mint it is 
inspected as to its workmanship, and as to being 
wi^in the limits under or over the standard weight. 
From each bag of 15 lbs. into which they are placed, 
a pound in tale is promiscuously taken and care- 
fully weighed by the assay - master, who declares 
aloud the minus or plus weight on each pound. From 
this pound weight of gold two pieces are taken, one 
of which is handed to the chief assayer to prove 
that the metal has undergone no deterioration in 
any of the processes of manufacture ; the other piece 
is sealed up in a packet and consigned to the pyx- 
hox, where it remains until the trial of the pyx takes 
places. This is carried out once a year before a jury 
of goldsmiths, the place where the prex^edings are 
held being the Goldsmiths’ Hall. See Pvx (Tkial 
OF the). 

In ancient times gold and silver circulated in in- 
gots by weight, and the denominations of money 
were the same as those of weight ; but as oommerce 
extended, the inconvenience of weighing gold and 
silver, and testing their purity, must have been con- 
siderable. This led to the introduction of coins of 
gold, silver, copper, &c., impressed with a stamp as 
a guarantee of their purity and weight. Silver and 
brass money was used by the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes ; the Normans used silver only. Gold money 
was introduced into England towards the end of the 
reign of Henry HI. Copper coins were first cir- 
ouUted in 1672, and were replaced by the present 


bronze coinage in 1860. At the Conquest the pound 
sterling was equal to a Tower pound of diver of the 
old standard, and it continued of this weight till the 
28th of Edward L The Tower pound, also called 
Eochelle pound, used in the mint ^18 Henry 
VIII. was three-fourths of an ounce less than the 
pound troy. Since that year the pound troy has 
been used. The pound was divided into 20 shillings, 
and each shilling into 12 pennies, of the weight of 
24 grains each. Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more simple or convenient in every respect than this 
system of coinage, which subsisted unaltered for 
two centuries, and till several years after a second 
metal had been introduced into the circulation. 

Edward I. reduced the weight of the coins by 
coining a pound of silver into 20s. Bd. Edward III., 
by three several reductions, brought the silver 
pound to 25s. ; Henry IV., to 30s. ; Edward IV., to 
37s. 6d. ; Henry Vlll., to 42s. 2^d. in the 18th year 
of his reign. Passing over the changes which hap- 
pened between this and the second of Elizabeth, 
she, by two reductions, brought the Tower pound to 
58s. l^d., or the pound troy to 62s. Other and 
more questionable operations for the depreciation of 
the currency were subsequently in agitation at dif- 
ferent periods. James I. had taken measures for a 
new reduction, when he was induced to give it up, 
chiefly by the sage counsels of Lord Bacon. The 
speech of Sir Bobert Cotton to the same purpose, in 
the reign of Charles I., and its salutary effects, are 
well known. John Locke had the honour of crush- 
ing an ill-advised attempt of this nature by his cele- 
brated treatise on the value of money. In 1816, 
however, it was enacted that the pound troy of silver 
should be coined into 66s. 

The changes in the gold coins have been made 
both by a diminution of their weight and an increase 
of their denomination, but principally in the latter 
way, and with the view of adjusting them to the 
value of the silver currency during its successive 
changes, both real and nominal. The adjustment 
was made in the former way in Edward lll.’s reign 
and in that of Henry IV. In the subsequent changes 
it has been made by the latter method; but when 
the nominal value of the current gold was raised, it 
was generally found expedient to issue new gold 
coins of the former nominal value. Thus, when 
Edward IV. altered the silver coinage, he raised 
the gold noble from 6s. Sd. to 8s. 4d . ; but he soon 
after coined am/ds at 6s. 8d., the old value of the 
noble, and angdets, equal to the former half-nobles ; 
and when Henry VIII. first raised the angel from 
6s. 8d. to 7s. 6cf., he coined gcorge-nohles of 68. 8d, 
When the last reduction of the silver took place in 
Elizabeth’s reign, the rate of gold to silver in coins 
of the old standard was fixed at 10^| to 1, and in 
those of the new (or of crown gold) at 10^^ to 1. 
Since that period the changes in the gold coin have 
only been calculated to keep pace with the gradual 
alterations in the relative real values of the two pre- 
cious metals. It is remarkable that no such altera- 
tion seems to have called for a readjustment of the 
coinage till the beginning of James I.’s reign, al- 
though America had been discovered above a century, 
and even the richest of the silver mines, those of 
Potosi, upwards of fifty yeare ; and under Elizabeth, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
gold was valued at a lower rate, in proportion to the 
silver, than under Edward III.; yet the average 
silver price of wheat, during the last half of the 
sixteenth century, was nearW five times its silver 
price during the first half. (See Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, tables at the end of book i. chap, 11.) We 
should expect to find the whole gold com exported, 
therefore, during this period, in oonsequonoe of the 
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mint prioes of tiie two metals befaig so modi nearer 
each other than their market prioes. But althonnh 
no great exportation of gold seems to have been me 
resolt of this diserepanoy, soon after James* acces- 
sion it was found necessary to raise the mint price of 
mid; and, three seve^ operations, that prince 
brought the proportion between gold and silver to 
18|f to 1, in coins of the old standard, and to 
1, m those of the new. After the Bestoration it was 
raised still further; and the whole rise, during sixty 

S ian from the union of the crowns, was 32$ per cent. 

ut notwithstanding the great depreciation of silver 
from the middle of &e sixteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the silver price of gold seems to 
have risen with a very unaccountable slowness. The 
first reduction in the weight of the gold coin which 
James I. made was found sufficient to create an un- 
precedented abundance of that currency for several 
years; yet it amounted to no more than 10 per cent, 
of rise in the mint price of that metal. This was in- 
deed, in some years more, found to be msufficient; 
and in the ninth year of his rei^ he augmented the 
mint price 10 per cent further, by raising the nomi- 
nal vidue. No Boox^r had this measure been adopted 
than it was found that the rise was much too great; 
the silver coin began to disappear, and continued 
diminishing rapidly for many years, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the government, as we find by various 
proclamations against the manufacture of plate and 
the exportation of bullion, *in respect of the excesse 
of forraigne commodities^ which is a thing in itself e in- 
toiUrdble.' Yet the price of silver was all this time 
continuing to fall, and did not, in 'act, reach its lowest 
point before the year 1640 or 1650. It was nut till 
this last period, or al)out the time of the Common- 
wealth, that the depreciation of silver was able to 
counteract the effects of the too great rise in the 
mint price of gold, effected by the two operations of 
James, and by another reduction which he very in- 
judiciously made at the time when silver was most 
quickly disappearing. After this the market silver 
price of gold continued to rise, so that Charles II. 
once more reduced the weight of the gold coin; the 
guinea was issued at 20«. value, but it became cur- 
rent at a higher rate, and was allowed to vary with 
the relative market prices «f the two metals. The 
silver coin, during the remaining part of the century, 
suffered extremely from clipping; and at last this 
evil rose to such a height that the guinea passed for 
80f.; all commodities became dear in proportion; and 
silver bullion was exported to buy gold. The recoin- 
age was now undertaken at a great expense; and 
during the interval the people became more accus- 
tomed to gold than to silver coins, which were besides 
disliked in general on account of their late degrada- 
tion. Guineas were at the same time prohibited from 
passing for more than 22«.; they soon fell to 21«. 6d.; 
rot this was still higher than the market price of 
gold bullion, and the new silver coins were accord- 
mgly export; so that in 1717, when government 
referred the consideration of the matter to Sir Isaac 
Newton, he was of opinion that in a short time the 
payments of silver would not be made without a 
premium. In pursuance of this great man’s advice 
the nominal value of the guinea was reduced to 21«., 
and it was fixed at this rate as legal tender. 

The violent changes which took place in the mone- 
tary system during the interval between the 84 
Henry VIII. and the 6 Edward VI., were of a diffe- 
rent description from those hitherto under considera- 
tion. They consisted in alterations of the standard. 
By three several debasements Henry VIIL reduced 
the standard of silver from 11 oz. 2 dwts. and 18 
grains alloy, to 4 oz. and 8 oz. alloy; and Edward 
VL bronght It down to 8 oz. and 9 os. alloy; so that 


the pound of old standard diver was now coined Into 
£18, 6f. fjd. Nor was any regard paid to the rela* 
tive values of gold and silver during these alterationa. 
The proportion in 86 Henry VIIL was A to 1 ; and 
in 8 Edward VI. it was 5/f to 1; and in 6 Edward 
VI. it was only 2$ to 1 ; so that enonnous profits^ 
sometimes above 850 per cent., were made by melt- 
ing and exporting the gold coin; and accordingly it 
all disappeared from circulation ib a very short time. 

For this evil a reform of the coin was the only 
remedy; and it was undertaken at the end of Ea- 
ward’s reign, upon very judicious principles, and to 
the fullest extent. He left tliis salutary change nearly 
completed; and Elizabeth, by putting the last hand 
to so great a work, obtained, as often happens in such 
cases, the glory of the whole enterprise. Indeed, 
there is nothing really admirable in the general policy 
of this renowned princess with respect to the coinage. 
If she finished the reform of her brother, she depart- 
ed from some of its wisest principles; and, after re- 
storing the standard of fineness, she reduced the 
weight of the currency, by several operations, and was 
only prevented from executing still mater chang^ 
by the firnmess and sagacity of Burleigh. Ibe 
iMue of base coin in Ireland during Tyrone’s rebel- 
lion is a measure scarcely to be parceled in the his- 
tory of public frauds. If we except the extravagant 
imitation by James II. it stands unmatched in the 
annals of the coinage. The iuefficacy of the plan 
was remarkable. The Irish were ready for every 
species of submission after the defeat of the insurrec- 
tion; but the base coin was universally rejected, and 
would not pass, even at its real value. James II., 
after the Kevolution in England, forced a copper and 
pewter coinage upon the Irish, at the rate of above 
660 times its intrinsic value. 

The coining of money is one of the prerogatives of 
the supreme power in all states, and as money is the 
medium of commerce it is the crown’s prerogative 
and monopoly as arbiter of domestic commerce, to 
give it authority or make it current The many 
complicated English laws on this subject were re- 
pealed by statute 2 William IV. cap. xxxiv. By 24 
and 25 Victoria it is made a felony to counterfeit 
coin; to colour or gild, so as to make a resemblance 
to gold or silver coin; to impair or lighten coin; to 
have in unlawful possession tilings or clippings pro- 
duced by impairing or lightening coin; to buy or sell, 
or import or utter counterfeit coin. It is made a 
misdemeanour by 16 and 17 Victoria cap. cii., to de- 
face coin by stamping or bending it for advertising 
purposes, and a penalty is imposed for uttering such 
defaced coin. Ibe statute a^ makes a tender of 
such coin invalid. There are various provisions 
against making, sending, or having in possession any 
coining tools, and against having in possession coun- 
terfeit coin knowing the same to be false, and in- 
tending to utter or put off the some. 

COIR, the outer coating of the cocoa-nut, often 
weighing from 1 to 2 lbs. ; when stripped off longi- 
tndmally it furnishes fibres from which are manufac- 
tured matting, bagging, sails, ropes, and cables. The 
general preparation is simple: after being soaked for 
some months in water the fibrous coats become soft; 
they are then beaten to remove the other substances 
with which they are mixed, which fall away like 
saw-dust. 'The fiores thus cleaned are ready for being 
spun into long yarns, woven into sail-cloth, or twisted 
into cables. Cordage made of this material rota in 
fresh water and snaps in frost, but from the fact of 
its being strengthened by salt water, and its extreme 
buoyancy as compared with hemp cables, floating as it 
does in water, and also its great stren^h and elas- 
ticity, it is preferable in many respects to ropes d 
hemp. It has been pxt^iosed to employ it m the 
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oonitractiim of deep-seft telegraphs, as being much 
dieaper and lighter than gutta-percha. I 

OOIRE, or Ohub, the capital of the Swiss canton I 
of the Prisons, on the rivers Plessur and Bhine, with ' 
9880 inhabitants in 1888. It is irregularly built, and : 
possesses many houses in the ancient style of archi- ' 
tecture. The most remarkable buildings are the i 
old Romanesque cathedral, partly dating from the I 
8th oentury, and the old Episoop^ palace. Adjoin- ! 
ing this is an ancient and lofty tower believed to be 
of Roman origin. Among modem buildings are a 
Prot^tant church, government buildings, and a 
hospital. Not far from Coire the Rhine begins to be 
navigable for small vessels. Until 1498 Ooire was a 
free imperial city, but at that time came nnder the 
government of the bishop, who was under the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz. After having been repeatedly 
in the hands of the Austrians, French, and Swiss, in 
1802 it was definite united to the Swiss Republic. 

OOJUTEPEQU^ a town of Central America, 
in the republic of Salvador, and on the highway be- 
tween the town of San Salvador and San Vincente. 
There is a lake of same name at some miles* distance, 
the fish of which are often cast ashore dead in con- 
siderable quantities. Pop. 5000. 

COKE, the carbonaceous residue of coal which has 
been heal^ out of contact with air, until all volatile 
matter has been expelled. It consists of carbon to 
the extent of about 90 per cent., and there is besides 
present inorganic matter forming the ash, the kind 
and amount of which depend on the quality of the 
original coal, and also materially affect the value of 
the coke. There are different kinds of coke, but the 
following need only be specified: oven coke, gas coke, 
and a modification of ^e latter, gas carl>on; these 
are produced in different ways. The simplest method 
is based on the preparation of wood charcoal. A 
central flue is erected, round which the lumps of coal 
are built, air passages being left, and the pile is finally 
smothered with clay or coal-dust. It is then sot on 
fire, either by hot coals introduced by the centra 
chizoney, or by lighting the heap at the circumfer- 
ence, Bufflcient air being admitted to keep the mass 
at the proper temperature for decomposition without 
wasting the coke. After the volatile portions are 
got rid of, the heap is allowed to cool, or is extin- 
guished with water, and the coke is then ready. In- 
stead of burning the coal in this fashion ovens are 
commonly employed. The construction of ovens 
varies in different countries: they are dome-shaped 
or vaulted, with controlled apertures for admission of 
air and escape of gases; or closed vessels with re- 
oeivers for the gases, tar, and ammoniacal water; or 
buildings so arranged that the waste heat is turned 
to account in coking another portion of the coal, or in 
heatinsr a boiler or blast, or in evaporating solutions, 
or in some other useful way. The coal to be coked | 
is broKen down, and to free it as much as possible i 
from pyrites and other impurities it is levigated with 
water, though this involves considerable waste. It 
is next put into the oven, kindled, at the bottom or 
at the top, according to circumstances, and the heat 
allowed to permeate it until the gaseous and fluid 
products are driven off. There seem to be some 
advantages in beginning the combustion at the top: 
the volatile products are almost completely consumed, 
after previously depositing part of their carbon by 
contact with Ihe red-hot coke; the coke is not so 
Ho-Ma to be wasted, and by continuous exposure to 
the heat, perhim for three to five days, is rendered 
dense and hard. This is one of the most important 
points in a coke, and appears to be obtained most 
completely by the open oven system. When the oven 
is a close one, the ooke is seldom so compact, and Is I 
unable to hita the pressure and blast to whioh ! 


the hard ooke is exposed in certain manufactures. 
Still large quantities are so prepared, oonsiderable 
saving &ing effected by utilizing the waste beat 
and cdso by collecting the tar and ammonia. The 
number of closed furnaces of different construction 
is considerable. Some of these are of rather com- 
plicated construction. They are more common in 
Germany than in the United Kingdom ; and in the 
former country the owners of the ovens sometimes 
agree to receive the coal and convert it into coke free 
of cost, recouping themselves by the by-products. 

Gas-coke is the fixed carbon — ^mixed with ash — 
which remains in the retorts after the iUuniinating 
gas has been prepared. It differs much in properties 
from the precedi^, though it is essentially the same 
substance. The difference seems partly due to the 
mode of preparation and partly to the kind of coal used. 
The rapid disengagement of a large volume of gas- 
eous and liquid decomposition products, and the sub- 
sequent exposure to a high temperature not being so 
long sustained, render it very soft and porous, so that 
it cannot well be used in metallurgy. But where a 
smokeless fire is required without a strong draught 
at command, and where the fuel has no weight to 
carry, this variety is preferable as it bums more 
readily. 

The particular variety called gas carbon is produced 
when gaseous or volatUe hydrocarbons are kept for 
some time at a red heat. This is what occurs in the 
retorts when the gas is prevented passing away by 
having too great pressure to overcome. In contact 
with the red-hot retort the olefiants are decomposed, 
and a portion of the carbon deposits on the top and 
sides. This is a loss in every way. The illuminat- 
ing effect of the gas is diminished, and the carbon 
deposit in the retort is objectionable as it takes up 
space, destroys the rapid heating of the retort, and 
being very refractory is troublesome to remove. 
This form of coke is dull and earthy, it is extremely 
hard and difficult to bum. Being a conductor of 
electricity it has been used in some forms of galvanic 
battery instead of platinum. 

Good coke has a columnar form, an iron-gray 
colour, sub-metallic lustre, is hard, and somewhat 
vesicular, but gas-coke has rather a slagged and 
cindery look, and is more porous. It is used where 
a strong heat is wanted without smoke and flame, 
and it is accordingly largely consumed in drying malt 
and similar purposes. It used to be burned regu- 
larly in locomotive-engines, but raw coal is now com- 
monly substituted. The largest quantities however 
are consumed in iron-smelting, a process in which 
great attention must be paid to the density of the 
coke and its freedom from ash. The use of coal for 
the smelting of iron in Great Britain dates back more 
than *250 years, to the time when government inter- 
fered with the conversion of timber into charcoal for 
iron smelting. For the time this was a serious blow 
to the iron makers, but gradually charred pit-coal or 
ooke was substituted for wood charcoal, and the 
mineral fuel has long ago completely superseded 
vegetable, at all events for great smelting operations. 
After coke had been for some time in use in English 
furnaces, the method of applying it was taken to 
France by M. Jars, who was eng^aged on a mineral- 
Dgical journey through Britain. 

COKE, Sib Edwabd, one of the most eminent 
English lawyers, the son of Robert Coke, Escjuire, of 
Noriolk, was bom in 1561. He recrived his early 
education at the free school of Norwich, whence be 
was removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. IVom 
the university he went to London, and entered the 
Inner , Temple. He pleaded his first cause in 1578, 
and was appointed reader of Lyon’s Inn, where his 
lectures were much frequented. His reputation and 
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pnotfoe midlj Inoreaied, and was placed in a 
iitoation of great reapeotability and affluence by^a 
maiiiage with a co-hehrew of the Paston family. He 
waa choeen recorder of the dtiea of Norwich and of 
Covent^; waa engaged in all the great cauaea at 
Weatminater Hall^ and in the thirty-fifth year of 
Elizabeth choaen knight of the shire for his county, 
and speaker of the House of Commons. In 1592 he 
became solicitor-general, and soon after, notwithatand- 
faig the ozeiidona of the queen’s favourite, the Earl 
of Essex, in the interest of Bacon, Coke’s mat rival, 
he was appointed attomey-gener^ The death of his 
wife, who brought him ten children, gave liirn another 
opportunity of increasing his influence, by a marru^e 
with the widow Lady Hatton, grand-daughter of 
Lord High-treasurer Burleigh. He acted usual 
part of a crown lawyer m all state prosecutions; and 
one of the most important that fell under his man- 
agement aa attorney -general, was that of Essex (who 
had fallen into disgrace), which he conducted with 
neat asperity. Soon after the accession of James I. 
he was knighted. The celebrated trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh followed, in which Coke displayed a degree 
of arrogance to the court, and of rancour and insult 
towards the prisoner, which was universally con- 
demned at the time, and has been deemed by all 
posterity one of the greatest stains upon his char- 
acter. On the discovery of the gunpowder plot he 
obtained great credit by the clearness and sagacity 
with which he stated the evidence; and in 1606 he 
became chief -justice of the common pleas. In 1613 
he succeeded to the important office of chief-justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, but was in much less 
favour with James than his rival Lord Bacon. He 
was, in fact, too wary and staunch a lawyer to com- 
mit himself on the subject of prerogative; and as his 
temper was rough, and his attachment to law truly 
professional, he could scarcely forbear involving him- 
self with a court so notorious for arbitrary principles 
as was the English during the reign of James. The 
honourable ze^ which he displayed in the execrable 
affair of Sir Thomas Overbury, and in the prosecu- 
tion of the king’s wretched minions, Somerset and 
his countess, for that atrocious murder, made him 
enemies; and advantage was taken of a dispute, in 
which he erroneously engaged with the Court of 
Chancery, to remove him, in 1616, both from the 
council and his post of chie^justice. His real offence, 
however, was a refusal to favour the new favourite 
Villiers in some pecuniary matter. Coke meanly 
made up this breach by marrying his youngest 
daughter, with a large fortune, to the elder brother 
of Yilliers, and was, in consequence, reinstated in the 
council in 1617, and actively engaged in prosecutions 
for corruption in office, and other crimes of a nature 
to recruit an exhausted treasury by the infliction of 
exorbitant fines. He, however, supported the privi- 
leges of the Commons with great tenacity; for which, 
alher the prorogation of Parliament in 1621, he was 
committed to the Tower. He was, however, quickly 
Uberat^ ; but was again expelled the privy-oouncU, 
with peculiar marks of displeasure on the part of 
James. On the accession of Charles L he was no- 
minated sheriff of Buckinghamshire, in order to pre- 
vent his being chosen member for the county, which, 
however, he represented in the Parliament which met 
in 1628. The remainder of his career was highly 
popular; he greatly distin^^hed himself by his 
speeches for redress of grievances; vindicated the 
nght of the Commons to proceed against any indi- 
vidual, however exalted; openly named Buckingham 
as of th** misfortunes of the kingdom; and, 

finally, sealed his services to the popular part of the 
4ioiiBtitiitioii, Ity proposing and framing the famous 
*FalitiaB at most eiqilidit declaration of 


English liberty which had as yet amMaied. Util 
was the last of his public acts. The dimohttion oi 
Parliament) which soon followed, sent him into retire- 
ment, at Stoke Pogis, in Bucldnghamshire, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in tranquillity. He 
died in l^pt 1634, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, leaving behind him a numerous posterity and a 
large fortune. Two days before his death tne 
caused his house to be searched for seditious papers, 
and all his manuscripts were carried off. Sir Edward 
Coke was a great lawyer, but a great lawyer only. 
In mere legal learning ho has perhaps never been 
excelled, but he was essentially defective in the merits 
of ^ systematic arrangement and regard to general 
principles, without which law is a mere collection of 
arbitrary rules, undeserving the name of sdenoe. It 
must be admitted, however, that his writings, and 
especially his Commentary on Littleton’s 1’reatise on 
Tenures, form a vast re})OHitory of legal erudition 
In short, he was a man of immense professional re- 
search, and great sagacity and perseverance in a 
chosen pursuit; and, as usual, more philosophical and 
general powers were sacrificed to its exclusiveness. 
His principal works are Reports, from 1600 to 1615; 
A Book of Entries (folio, 1614); Institutes of the 
Laws of England, in four parts; the first of which 
contains the commentary on Littleton’s Tenures; the 
second, a commentary on Magna Charta and other 
statutes; the third, the criminal laws or pleas of the 
crown; and the fourth, an account of the jurisdiction 
of all the courts in the kingdom ; A Treatise of Hail 
and Mainprise (1636, 4to); Reading on the Statute 
of Fines, 27 Edward I. (4to); Complete Copyholder 
(1640, 4to). 

COLA, a genus of plants belonging to the natnraj 
order tSterctdiacece, found in the west of Africa. The 
Cola acuminata produces seeds which are largely 
used in Africa on account of their digestive, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating properties, and have also been 
introduced into Great Britain and elsewhere on the 
same grounds. They have l>een found to contidn 
caffeine, the active principle of coffee, and also the 
same active principle as cocoa. 

COLBERG, or Kolbkrg, a Prussian seaport and 
watering-place (formerly fortified) in Pomerania, on 
the Baltic, at the mouth of the Persante; pop. 
(1891), 16,999. It was often attacked and be- 
sieged by the Russians in the war against Frederick 
the Great; and in 1807 it was successfully defended 
by General Gneisenau, Schill, and the citizen Nettel- 
beck, against the French Generals, Feuli^, Loison, 
and Mortier, who cammande<l in succession the be- 
sieging corjjs, consisting of 18,000 men. ITie garri- 
son, which waa only 6000 men strong, had over 400 
killed and nearly 1100 woimded. Colberg is a very 
ancient place, having been the see of a bisliop in the 
tenth century. 

COLBERT, Jean Baptiste, a celebrated French 
minister of finances, descended fr«rn a Scottish family, 
was bom at Rheims in 1619. He entered in 1648 
the service of Le Tellier, secretary of state, by whom 
he waa made known to Cardinal Mazarin, who availed 
himaelf of his assistance in the financial administra- 
tion of the kingdom. Mazarin rewarded him in 1654 
with the office of secretary to the queen, and recom- 
mended him to the king at his death in 1 660. Louia 
XIV. made Colbert iutendant of the finoncea. Col- 
bert and Le Tellier now joined to effect the fall of 
Fouqnet, for which purpose they had united, tha 
former from ambition, the latter from envy, Aftca 
effeotmg object, Colbert, with the title of a coa- 
tr^ur-giniTalf assumed the direction of the finances. 
TTia task was to remedy the evils which the feeble 
•■nd stormy reign of Louis XIII., the splendid bat 
arbitrary meaaures of B i c heli e u, ^e troabkis of the 
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Fronde, and the eonfoeed itate of the finanbee tinder 
Masarin, had oocaeioned. He found fraud, disorder, 
and ooirnption prevailing evezwhere. Hie domains 
were alienated. Burdens, privileges, and exemptions 
were multiplied without measure ; the state was the 
pre^ of the farmers- general, and at the same time 
mai n tai n ed only by their aid. Hie people were 
obliged to pay 90,000,000 livres of taxes, of which 
the king received scarcely 85,000,000: the revenues 
were anticipated for two years, and the treasury 
empty. He began with establishing a council of 
finances and a chamber of justice— the first that he 
might have an oversight of the whole; the other that 
he might watch the embezzlements of the farmers- 
general, several of whom were tried and executed : 
many were imprisoned, and had to disgorge immense 
sums. For the purpose of alleviating the public 
burdens be endeavoured to lower the interest of the 
public debt ; and in order to mitigate the odium of 
this measure he consented to a considerable diminu* 
tion of the taxes, and to the remission of all arrears 
up to 1656. He abolished many useless ofBces, re- 
tracted burdensome privileges, diminished salaries, 
and by a better distribution and collection of the 
taxes was enabled to reduce them almost one-half. 
Notwithstanding the expenses of nearly ten years* 
war, and the prodigality of a luxurious king, Colbert 
succeeded in twenty-two years in adding to the 
revenues more than 28,000,000 livres, and making 
an eoual diminution in the public bui^ens ; and at 
his death in 1683 the revenue actually received 
amounted to 116,000,000. In 1664 Colbert was 
superintendent of buildings, of arts and manufac- 
tures, and in 1669 minister of the marine. To his 
talents, activity, and enlarged views the develop- 
ment and rapid progress of industry and commerce 
in France were largely due. He constructed the 
Canal of Languedoc; formed the plan of that of 
Burgundy; declared Marseilles ana Dunkirk free 
ports (the latter town he purchased from the Eng- 
lish for 5,000,000 livres); granted premiums on 
goods exported and imported; regulated the tolls; 
established insurance offices ; made uniform laws for 
the regulation of commerce, laboured to render the 
pursuit of it well esteemed, and invited the nobility 
to engage in it. In 1664 two commercial companies 
were instituted to trade with the East and West 
Indies, to which the king advanced considerable 
sums. The colonies in Canada, Martinique, and par- 
ticularly in St. Domingo, received new life from 
their union with the crown, and began to flourish. 
New colonies wore established in Cayenne and Mada- 
gascar. For the purpose of maintaining these dis- 
tant possessions a considerable naval force was re- 
quired. Colbert created this iJso. The ports of Bresl^ 
Toulon, and Kochefort were repaired; those of 
Dunkirk and Havre were fortified. Naval schools 
were established, and order was introduced into all 
branches of the marine. By the advice of Colbert 
Louis XIV. caused the civil and criminal legislation 
to be improved, and the arts and sciences encouraged. 
Under tne protection and in the house of the minister 
(1668) the Academy of Inscriptions was founded. 
Three years afterwaids he founded the Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1671 the Academy of Architecture. 
The Academy of Painting received a new organiza- 
tion. He enlarged the Boyal Library and the Gar- 
den of Plants, and built an observatory, in which 
he employed Huyghens and Cassini He began the 
measurement of the meridian in France, and sent 
men of science to Cayenne. After having conferred 
tile greatest benefits on his country he died in 1683, 
oat of favour with the king, and dreadiim the ex- 
haustion of the treasury by the new war Louis was 
resolved upon making againrt Holland. 


COLBUBN, Zkrah, *the calculating boy,' was 
bom at Cabot, in the state of Vermont, North Ame- 
rica, 1st Sept. 1804. Before his sixth year he began 
to manifest wonderful powers of arithmetical com- 
putation. His father resolved to exhibit them in 
public; and the boy astounded by the rapidity and 
accuracy of his processes the learnt mathematicians 
of Dartmouth and Harvard. In 1812 he w^s brought 
to London, and after travelling over England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, went to Paris, where he stayed 
eighteen months. Betuming to I^ndon in 1816, he 
was placed by the Earl of Bristol in Westminster 
School, where he studied for three years. Upon his 
father refusing to comply with some of the earl’s 
arrangements Zerah was withdrawn from that estab- 
lishment ; and after satisfying himself and his tutor 
Charles Kemble that he was by no means adapted 
for the proposed vocation of an actor, he became for 
a short time a teacher, first as assistant, and then in 
a school of bis own. He lost his father in 1824, and 
returned to America, where he was employed again 
in teaching. In 1825 he became connected with the 
Methodist Church, and after nine years’ service as 
an itinerant preacher he settled in Norwich, Ver- 
mont, and was soon afterwards named professor of 
languages in the university of that town. From the 
memoir of himself published in 1883 we learn that 
he lost his faculty of computation before he left 
England. He died on 2nd March, 1840. When a boy 
of six or seven years he could answer questions in 
multiplication of four or five places of figures, pro- 
portion, involution, evolution, compound fractions, 
and the obtaining of factors even of large numbers, 
with accuracy and a rapidity to which the most 
experienced mathematician could not attain. Some 
of the results of this remarkable faculty are the 
following: — Being asked the factors which produce 
247,483, he answered 941 and 263 (its only two fac- 
tors). Being asked the factors of 36,088, he immedi- 
ately replied that it had none. The French mathe- 
maticians had said that 4,294,967 297 (=2^* + 1) was 
a prime number having no factt>rs, but in a few 
seconds Colbora gave 641 x 6,700,417. His simple 
processes he was able after two or three years to 
explain, but the more intricate ones he could give no 
account of until much later in life. On two numbers, 
say 4791 and 238, being given to be multiplied, he 
first multiplied 4000 by 200, then 700 and 90 and 1 
by the same, adding the results as he proceeded; then 
he multiplied them by 30 and 8, adding the results. 
In extracting roots, if the square consisted of five 
figures, say 92,416, he first sought a number squared 
which would produce the last two figures = 04 ; next 
he sought a number which when squared would give 
the first figure of the square, or come the nearest 
under it, which is 3. Putting these together he had 
304, the number sought. 

COLCHESTEB, a mun. and pari, borough and 
river-port, England, county Essex, 51 miles n.e. by E. 
London ; a station on the Great Eastern Bailway. 
The greater portion of the town is situate on the 
summit and north and east sides, of an eminence 
rising from the river Colne ; it is well-built, paved, 
and lighted with gas, and amply supplied with watw. 
The town was formerly surrounded by walls, in 
which were four principal gates, and of these there 
are several remains. On an elevated spot to the north 
of the High Street are the remains of an old castle, 
aaid to have been founded by Edward the Elder. 
Besides the parish and district churches, there are 
places of worship for various Dissenters, and a Royal 
grammar-school which was founded by Henry 
VIII. The charities are numerous ; amongst them 
are a hospital founded by James I., and another called 
the Essex and Oolchester hospital There are literary. 
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philotophioalv Md other looietiei, mi etxodlent almoiid-oil maMu of m gentle heet. Then mix 
mneenm of Mitiqnitiea, n public library, n teohnioal gradui^ with n pint of roee-water In a warm mor- 
college, and a theatre. A new town-hall hae been tar. We give another recipe. Take two parte 
erected. There are several extensive tailoring estab- spermaceti, two parts white wax, and three parts 
lishments, which with one or two boot and shoe aJmond-oil; melt together, and then add rose-water 
factories, flour-mills, and large engineering works, as before. This ointment gratefully cools the skin, 
employ many hands. The coasting-trade is pretty rendering it soft and pliable, and is successfully ap- 
extensive, especially with London and the northern plied for the cure of chapped hands, 
counties of England. The principal exports are OOLDSTBEAM, a town in Berwickshire, on 
com, malt, and oysters ; in the last-named traffic a the northern bank of the Tweed, which is here crossed 
great number of small craft are employed. The by a bridge that unites the two kingdoms, and forms 
Colne is navigable for vessels of 150 tons to Hythe, a well-frequented thoroughfare. The ford of Cold- 
a short distance down the river, where are the stream was a favourite point in ancient times with 
cuBtom-hou^ qnay» warehouses, and bonding stores, the invading armies of England and Scotland, being 
Colchester is a place of high antiquity, there being the passage by which they made their way alternately 
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and variety of Homan remains have been found as 
here. It is supposed to be the Camulodunum of the 
Romans ; was called Caer Colon by the Britons, and 
Colne Ceaster, from its situation on the Colne, by the 
Anglo-Saxons. It suffered severely during the war 
between Charles I. and his Parliament, having in 
1648 sustained a siege of eleven weeks* duration, 
conducted by Fairfax. It lost one of its two mem- 
bers of Parliament in 1885. Colchester is an im- 
portant and steadily growing garrison centre. Pop. 
in 1881, 28,874; in 1891, 84,559; in 1901, 88,351. 

COLCHESTER, Lord. See Abbot (Charles). 

COLCHICUM. The CoLchicum autumnaUf or 
meadow saffron, is a bulbous-rooted, stemless, per- 
ennial plant, which grows in various parts of Europe, 
and is extremely common in light pastures in many 
parts of England. It belongs to the poisonous natural 
order Melanthacese, in whose dangerous qualities it 
fully participates. From a small corm or bulb, buried 
about 6 inches deep, and covered with a brittle brown 
skin, there rises in the early autumn a tuft of flowers 
having much the appearance of crocuses, flesh-col- 
oured, white, or even variegated. After a short ex- 
posure to the sun and air, the flowers wither up, and 
the plant disappears till the succeeding spring, when 
some broad leaves are thrown up by each oorrn along 
with a triangular oblong seed-vessel. There can be 
no doubt that cattle are injured by eating either the 
flowers or leaves of this plant, whose acrid flavour 
and heavy nauseous odour indicate its dangerous 
qualities. It may be destroyed with little difficulty 
by hand-pulling the leaves when they first appear, 
and continuing to do so as they protrude above the 
ground. The corm is employed as a remedy for gout, 
and is believed to be identical with the base of the 
eau medieinalet so long a celebrated empirical remedy 
for that disease. It is also used in many cases of 
rheumatic affections, which often resemble the gout. 

COLCHIS, the ancient name of a region at the 
eastern extremity of the Black Sea, resting on the 
Caucasus, and corresponding partly to Mingrelia. It 
is famous in Greek mythology as being the destina- 
tion of the Argonauts. The people were celebrated i 
for frugality and industry, and from their dark com- | 
plexion, crispy hair, language, and customs. Hero- | 
dotus is of opinion that they were of Egyptian origin. < 
The country abounded, according to Strabo, in all 
kinds of fruits and material for ship- building. Linen 
was an important branch of manufacture, and wool 
of fine quality and in great quantity was produced. 

OOLCOTHAR (also called Crocus martin^ and 
rouge d*AngUterre) is an impure brownish-red oxide 
of iron, which remains after the distillation of the 
acid from the sulphate of iron. It forms a durable 
colour, but Is most used in the polishing of glass and 
metals. 

COLD. See Catarrh. 

COLD CREAM, a cooling ointment, which may 
he made by melting 4 on. of white wax in 1 lb. 

VQL.in. 


Monk quartered here in 1659-60 he raised a regi- 
ment, which still continues to be called the Cddstream 
Guards. This regiment is included in the Household 
Brigade, and, with the exception of the Ist FoCt, is 
the oldest in the army. The population is 1585. 

COLD-WATER CURE. See Hydropathy. 

COLEBROOKE, Henry Thomas, a celebrated 
oriental scholar, bom in London in 1765. He received 
his education at home, resided from the age of twelve 
till sixteen in France ; and in 1 782 was appointed to a 
writership in India. Shortly after the foundation of 
the college of Fort- William (Calcutta) he was ap- 
pointed professor of Sanskrit. Subsequently he was 
for some time president of the Board of Revenue and 
a member of the supreme council of Bengal. Many 
of the most valuable of the papers published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which he was a director, 
were contributed by him. He died in London, 18th 
March, 1837. Among the most important of hls 
works we may mention a Digest of the Hindu Laws, 
translated from the Sanskrit; a Grammar of the 
Sanskrit Language; contributions to the Asiatic 
Researohes, and to the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain. To those in quest 
of information regarding the philosophy, language, 
and customs of the Hindus these works are invalu- 
able. See Miscellaneous Essays of H. T. Colebrooke, 
with Life (three vols. London, 1878-74). 

COLENSO. SeeSuPP. 

COLEOPTERA (Greek, koLeos^ a sheath, and 
pteron, a wing), an order of inseots the species of 
which are commonly known by the name of beetles. 
The insects which constitute the order Coleoptera 
may be characterized as having four wings, of which 
the two superior are not suited to flight but form a 
covering and protection to the two inferior, and are 
of a ha^ and homy or parchment-like nature, and 
when closed their inner margins, which are straight, 
touch, and form a longitudinal suture. The inferior 
wings, when not in use, are folded transversely under 
the superior, and are membranous. Tlie appendages 
of the mouth are well adapted for cutting, and the 
metamorphosis is complete. 

COLERAINE, a town, Ireland, county of Lon- 
donderry, on both sides of the river Bann, about 4 
miles from its mouth, and 47 miles n.w. of Belfast. 
It consists of a central square called the Diamond, 
and several diverging streets, and has long been wle- 
brated for its fine linens. Its trade, chiefly in agricul- 
tural produce, and provisions, is considerable; and it 
has a valuable salmon fishery. There is regular steam 
communication vrith Glasgow. It was a park borough 
previous to 1885. Pop. (1881), 6694 ; (l^^^X ®645, 

COLERIDGE, Hartley, eldest son of Samuel 
Coleridge, was bom at Clevedon, near Bristol, on 
19th September, 1796, and bad his birth commemo- 
rated by his father in two sonnets. Upon the elder 
Coleridge taking up his residence in the Lake district. 
Hartley and his brother Derwent were placed as day 
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•ebolan under the oluurge of » dergymaa at Amble- 
aide. Amid the brilliant literary aoi^T whidh oom- 
poaed his father’s circle of friends hu mind was 
formed, and while a boy he waa noted for his skill in 
inventing and telling stories. In 1815 he became a 
student at Merton College, Oxford, and having in- 
herited his father’s conversational talents, was soon in 
great request at the wine parties and other festivities 
of the undergraduates. An unfortunate propensity 
waa thus formed for drinking, which proved even more 
ruinous than his father’s craving for opium. He took 
his degree with high honours in 1818, and obtained a 
fellowship at Oriel College, but forfeited it for intern* 
peranoe ^fore the close of his probationary year. He 
then left Oxford and resided for two years in London, 
contributing occasionally to the London Magazine, 
in which his first sonnets appeared. His friends in- 
duced him against his will to settle at Ambleside for 
the reception of pupils, but this scheme, as might 
have been expected, failed. He continued, however, 
to reside in the Lake country, fixing himself latterly 
In a cottage on the banks of Rydal Water. During 
this period be enjoyed the friendship and good ofiUces 
of Wordsworth, who had taken a paternal interest in 
him from a child. He likewise employed himself ex- 
tensively in study and literary composition, contribut- 
ing to Blackwood's Magazine, and firoducing a vol- 
ume of Poems, and the lives of the Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire. Many of his sonnets will rank 
with the finest in the English language, while the 
charming vivacity of his biographies leave only room 
for regret that he had not accomplished more as a 
prose writer. In 1839 he wrote a life of Massinger 
for an edition of his works published by Mr. Moxon. 
He died on 6th January, 1849, and was buried in 
Grasmere churchyard, adjoining the spot where his 
friend Wordsworth was laid a few months afterwards. 


A memoir of Hartley Coleridge, with a collection of 
poems written by him in his later ^ars, was pub- 
lished after his death by his brother Derwent. 

COLERIDGE, Henry Nelson, was the son of 
Colonel Coleridge, a brother of the elder Coleridge, 
and bom in 1800. He was educated first at Eton 


and then at King’s College, Cambridge, where be dis- 
tinguished himself by gaining three of the Broune 
medals, twice for the Greek and once for the Latin 
ode. In 1823 he became, along with Macaulay, 
Praed, and others, one of the oontributors to Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, for which he wrote several able 
li^torical articles under the signature of Joseph Hal- 
ler. Having fallen into ill health he accompanied, in 
1825, his uncle, the Bishop of Barbadoes, on a voyage 
to that island, and on his return published a lively 
and interesting account of his sojourn, under the title 
of Six Months in the West Indies. He was called 


to the bar in 1826, and shortly afterwards married 
his cousin Sara, only daughter of Samuel Taylor, 
and sister to Hartley Coleridge. In 1880 he pub- 
lished an Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, and after his uncle’s death set himself 
to task of committing to writing the reminiscen- 
ces of Coleridge’s conversation, which were published 
under the title of Specimens of the Table-talk of the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He also edited the 
posthumous writings of his uncle, including three vol- 
umes of Literary Remains, published in 1886 and 
1888, and Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, in 1840. 
After a lingering and painful illness, which he bore 
with great fortitude, he died on 26th January, 1848. 
— ^HIs wife, Saba Colebidob, who inherited much of 
her facer’s genius, is known in the world of letters 
by her romance of Phantasmion, and her editions of 
AHm to R^eotion, and other works to which she 
appended valuable disquisitions. She aided her hus- 
materially In editing her father’s works, and 


continued the acoonmUshment of this labour after his 
death. She Is also we author of Pretty Leaaona for 
Little Children, which passed through several edi* 
tions. She died 8d May, 1852. 

COLERIDGE, Samuil Tatlob, a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, was bom on 2lBt October, 1772, at Ottery 
St. Mary, Devonshire, of which his father was vioar. 
At the age of nine be lost his father, and by the in- 
fluence of a friend obtained a presentation to Christ’s 
Church Hospital, where he remained till his nine* 
teenth year. One of his schoolfellows was Charles 
Lamb, with whom a lasting friendship was formed. 
While a mere boy Coleridge was remarkable for his 
wonderful conversational powers. He took little in- 
terest in the ordinary sports of childhood, and was 
noted for a dreamy abstracted manner, ^ough he 
made considerable progress in riassical studies, and 
acquired great celebrity for the admirable art with 
which he recited the ancient Greek poets. He also 
bewildered himself at an early period with meta- 
physical and theologicid studies, and before he was 
fifteen is said to have read through the whole of a cir- 
culating library, folios, catalogues, and alL In 1791, 
having attaint the position of deputy Grecian or 
head scholar at Christ’s Church, he obtained a m- 
sentation from thence to Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Here he remained for two years, but the only special 
distinction achieved by him was gaining the prize for 
a Greek ode. A rationalist at this |)eri^ in religious, 
and a republican in political matters, his ultra viewi 
on these subjects attracted the animadversionB of his 
superiors at college. Owing, it is said, to a disap- 
pointment in love, he one day suddenly quitted Cam- 
bridge, proceeded to London, and after wandering 
about the streets for some time and giving his last 
penny to a beggar, enlisted in the 15th Dragoons 
under the name of Comberbach. In this new sphere 
his progress was far from brilliant, as he was a very 
awkwa^ horseman and slow in acquiring a know- 
ledge of military exercises. He is said to have written 
bis comrades’ letters, in return for which they would 
look after his horse and accoutrements. A correction 
of a Greek quotation which he ventured one day to 
address to his officer, revealed his real position, and a 
communication was in consequence established with 
his friends by which his discharge was effected. He 
now took up his residence at Bristol with two oon- 
mnial spirits, Robert Southey, who had just been ob- 
Hged to quit Oxford for his ITnitarian opinions, and 
Lovell, a young Quaker. The three conceived the 
project of emigrating to America, and establishing a 
pantisocraoy as they termed it, or community in 
which all should be equal, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. This scheme, however, never became any- 
thing more than a theory, ^oney was needed to sta^ 
it, and of this the three enthusiasts were equally scarce. 
In 1795 the three friends married three sisters, the 
Misses Flicker of Bristol. Coleridge about this time 
started a periodical, the Watchman, which advocated 
extreme opinions in religion and politios, but which 
did not live beyond the ninth number. In 1796 he 
took a cottage at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, 
where he waa soon after joined by the poet Words- 
worth and his sister, who came to reside at AUfoxden, 
in his neighbourhood The two young poets used to 
ramble together over the Quantook Hills, and airanged 
toother me collection of poems, entitled L^cal Bal- 
lads, which appeared in 1798, and oontained Oolo- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner. He had previously, in 1796, 
published a collection of juvenile poems in oo-qpera- 
tion with Charles Lamb. While residing at Netiier 
Stowey he used to officiate in a Unitarian oh^»d at 
Taunton, and In 1798 received an Invitadou to tides 
the ohaige of a oongregatkA of this denomination at 
Sbrewab^, where^ hemver, he did nothing furthoi 
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than preach the jobation lermon. An acquaintance 
had been formed by him come time preTionily with 
the Wedgewooda, and these friends now bestowed on 
him an annuity, and famished him with the means 
of making a tour to Germany with Wordsworth in 
1798-99. He attended the University of Gdttingen, 
and made himself acquainted with the German Tan- 
gnage and literature. Having returned to England, 
he got literary employment in London, and his 
translation of Schiller*s Wallenstein was published. 
In 1800 he took up his residence at Keswick, where 
Southey joined him in a year or two, while Words- 
worth lived at Grasmere in the same neighbourhood. 
From this circumstance of the three poets inhabit- 
ing the same district, the epithet of the *Lake Bohool’ 
was affixed to them by the Edinburgh and other re- 
viewers. Some time previously Coleridge had con- 
tracted the pernicious habit of opium -eating, which 
clung to him nearly to the end of his life, and seriously 
impaired his mental and physical powers. About 
1804 his health had considerably declined, and with 
the view of re-establishing it he proceeded to Malt% 
where he acted for a time as secretary to Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, the governor. In 1806 he returned to 
England. In 1808 he delivered a course of lectures 
on poetry and the fine arts, at the Royal Institution. 
A periodical entitled the Friend was started by him 
at Penrith in 1809, but only reached the twenty- 
seventh number. His religious and political views 
had now undergone a great change from those pro- 
fessed by him in younger days, his rationalistic no- 
tions being abandoned for orthodox tenets, and his 
ultra-radicalism for conservative principles. In 1810 
he quitted permanently the Lake district, and resided 
with various friends in London or elsewhere till 1816, 
when he located himself for the remainder of his life 
in the house of his friend Mr. Gillman, a surgeon at 
Highgate. Every attention and kindness were here 
shown him, and for a time he manifested a good 
deal of literary activity, publishing his Biographia 
Literaria, his Essay on Church and State, and his 
Aids to Befiection. A conversazione used to be held 
weekly by him in Mr. Gillman’s house, when for 
hours consecutively he would pour forth those unin- 
termitting torrents of wondrous eloquence which en- 
chained idl listeners. Some idea may be formed of 
the variety and extent of his conversational powers 
from the two volumes of his Table-talk, published 
after his death. In 1825 he was chosen one of the 
ten royal associates on the incorporation of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and as such received an 
annuity of 100 guineas out of the king’s private purse 
till the death of George lY. He di^ on 25th July, 
1834. 

In person Coleridge is described by Wordsworth 
as * a noticeable man, with large gray eyes With 
an ardent and affectionate nature his amiable quali- 
ties endeared him to the hearts of a large circle of 
friend while at the same time bis vacillating and 
irresolute character rendered him in a manner through 
life toe creature of circumstances, and reduced many 
of his greatest efforts to the oondition of magnificent 
fragments. His poetry eminently exhibits the pecu- 
liar characteristics of his mind, dreamy and transcen- 
dentad, with at times glimpses of the mysterious and 
unseen, which break upon us like voices from an- 
ctoer world. Such are his Ancient Mariner, Christa- 
bd, and Knbla Khan. In sublimity of thought and 
expression even Milton has nothing superior to his 
Hymn at Sunrise in the Vale of Cbamonni, while his 
Genevieve Is an impersonation of tenderness Mid 
puri^ of sentiment, ^me passages of his rendering 
of Sdiiller’s Wallenstein excel, in all the elements of 
poetic merit, those In the original His metophysicai 
prooe writings ace little else than adaptations from j 


I toe German phUceopbers, whole pages being fre* 
I quently merely translated from SefaeUIng. As a 
critic of hterature and the fine arts, Ooleridge may 
, be said to have schooled the minds of his younger 
contemporaries. His Literary Remains, as well as 
Specimens of his Table-talk, were edited by his 
nephew, Henry N. Coleridge. I'here are various 
editions of his poetical and dramatic works. Among 
biographical accoimts of Coleridge, that of Mr. Tralfl 
in the English Men of Letters series deserves men- 
tion ; and more especially that by J. Dykes Camp- 
bell (1894), whose edition of the poems is also excel- 
I lent. Coleridge’s sou Harti.ky and his daughter 
Sara are separately noticed. (See above. ) Another 
son, Derwent (1800-83), entered the church, and 
was principal of St Mark’s College, Chelsea, from 
1841 to 1864, and subsequently rector of HanwelL 
He wrote poems, pamphlets, and a work on the 
Scriptural Character of the English Church (1889). 
His son Ernest Hartley has published Letters of 
S. T. Coleridge (2 vols., 1896) and Anima Poetse, 
selections from the poet’s unpublished note-books. 

COLET, John, an eminent divine, and founder 
of St Paul’s School London, was born, probably in 
London, towards the end of 1 466. He was the eldest 
of twenty-two children, and his father. Sir Henry 
Colet, was twice lord mayor of Ijondon. When 
about seventeen years of age he became a student of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he became a good 
Latin scholar and mathematician. Several benefices 
were conferred on him before his ordination, among 
them being the rectory of St Mary Dennington, 
Suffolk, which he held till his death. About 1498 
he set out to make a continental tour, and became 
acquainted with several of the most eminent men of 
the time, and more especially with Erasmus. While 
on the Continent he studied Greek, canon and civil 
law, and the writings of the fathers. In 1496 he 
returned to England, and in the following year he 
was ordained deacon, becoming priest a few months 
later. He took up his residence in Oxford and 
lectured in Latin on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. He showed an unmistakable critical spirit 
in discussing tlie Bible, and he also ventured to ad- 
vocate ecclesiastical reform. Erasmus was one of 
his audience at a later series of lectures on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and from this time (1498) 
the two scholars became warm personal friends. In 
1505 Colet was appointed dean of St Paul’s, and 
is said to have aroused a spirit of religious inquii 7 
by his discourses, thus becoming one of the pioneers 
of the Reformation. His conduct was not allowed 
to escape without animadversion; and his friend 
Latimer declares, in one of his sermons, that he 
would have been burned as a heretic if God had not 
turned the king’s heart to the contrary. St. Paul’s 
School was founded and endowed in the years fol- 
lowing 1609. Colet ventured to denounce the war 
policy of Henry VIII., but nevertheless the king 
made him a royal chaplain. He died on Sept. 16th, 
1619, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathediid. His 
writings are not numerous, but give good evidence 
of his Teaming and piety. In 1867-76, J. H. Lup^ 
produced an edition of those of Colet’s works which 
had not been published during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The most recent biography 
is that by Lupton (1887). 

COLBWORT. See Cabbage. 

COLIBRL See Humming-bird. 

COLIC, in pathology, a painful affection of the 
intestines, especially of the large bowel or colon, 
whence toe name. The pain is due to spasmodic 
and irregular contractions of the colon, and is fdit 
chiefly in the region of toe navel It is of a severe 
twistmg cbaiacter, and comes on in paroxysim, 
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oooMioiuJly fo Mvm that the patient loUa and 
twieto about^ usually donbled up and gimtidng his 
belly, and not seldom groaning or crying. Oon- 
•tlM tion of the bowels usually accompanies colic, 
and the pain may give rise to vomiting. Often, 
however, severe colicky pains are the forerunner of 
looseness of the bowel^ caused by some food which 
has disagreed. The psdn may be caused by wind, 
the discharge of which affords great relief. There 
is no fevOT with the attack, but the pulse is usually 
lowered, and the face pale and anxious • looking. 
In this respect colic differs from inflammatory at- 
tacks of the bowels. Pressure on the belly gener- 
alW gives relief in cases of colic, but in cases of 
inflammation the patient cannot endure pressure. 
Whether the attack be one of colic or not may 
readily be learned from the attitude of the sufferer 
and the fact of his exerting or avoiding pressure. 
Treatment consists in applying hot cloths or bags 
of hot salt across the belly. Doses of medicine, 
such as castor-oil, should also be administered, and 
a large injection of water at a gentle warmth will 
probably bring relief. In the case of an adult 
patient thirty drops of laudanum may be given 
along with the castor-oil, or shortly after it. Mag- 
nesia and dill-water are also used as remedies for 
colic in young children. Lead -colic or painters' 
colic is described in the article on Lead-poiboninq. 
What is called biliaiy or renal colic is caused by 
the passage of gall-stones towards the bowels. It 
occurs oftener in women than in men. 

OOLIGNY, Gabpaed de, admirn] of France, bom 
in 1517, at Ch5tillon-sur-Loing, distinguished him- 
self under Francis I. in the battle of Gerisoles, and 
under Henry 11., who made him oolonel-genersd of 
the French infantry, and in 1552 admiral of France. 
He was distinguish^ for valour in battle, for strict 
discipline, and for his conquests over the Spaniards, 
in pi^cular for his defence of St. Quentin. When 
St. Quentin was taken by storm, the admiral was 
made prisoner. After the death of Henry II. the 
intrigues of Catharine de* Medici induced him to 
place himself at the head of the Calvinists against 
the Guises. He formed so powerful a party that the 
Catholic religion in France seemed to be in danger. 
Ooind5 was more ambitious, enterprising, active; 
Cdli^y more considerate, prudent, and mure fit to 
be me leader of a party; equally unfortunate in war 
with Cond5, but skilled in remedying even what 
appeared irretrievable losses, and more to be feared 
siter a defeat than his enomies after a victory, he 
was besides endowed with virtues, which he practised 
as far as party spirit and the violence of the times 
pennitted hun. The first battle between the Hugue- 
nots and Catholics (1562, at Dreux) was lost by the 
admiral, but he saved his army. T^eu the Duke of 
Guise was murdered at the siem of Orleans, he was 
accused of being the author of the murder, but he 
cleared himself by an oath: it was unnecessary, the 
nobleness of his spirit raising him above suspicion. 
The civil war recommenced with increased fury in 
1567. Coligny and Cond5 encountefed the Constable 
Montmorency at St. Denis. This indecisive action i 
was followed by the battle of Jamao (in 1569), which 
was fatal to me Calvinists. Cond5 fell, and the 
whole burden of command devolved on CoUgny. He 
alone sustained his party, and was beaten again at 
Monoontour, without, however, losing his courage. 
An advantageous peace seemingly put a stop to ^is 
contest (1570). Oolimy appear^ at court, and was, 
with his adherents, loaded with favours. Charles 
IX. gave him 100,000 fiancs as an indemnification 
for bu injuries, together with a seat in the oounoiL ^ 
From aU sides he was warned not to trust to these j 
caresses. As the admiral was leaving the L(mTf% | 


August 2S, 1572, his rig^t hand and left arm wen 
wounded by a shot from a window. One Mauienal 
had fired at him from a building belonging to the 
monastery of St Germain rAuxerrois, according to 
the plan of Catharine de* Medid, probably with the 
knowledge of the Duke of Guise. Charles testified 
the deepest sorrow, caused search to be made for the 
assassin, and said to Coligny, *1^ father, yon have 
the wounds, but I the pain.' T^ he said at the 
moment when the massacre of the Protestants was 
already prepared. The slaughter began on the night 
of St. Bartholomew's, August 24, 1572. (See Bab- 
TBOLOMEw’s Dat, St.) The Duke of Guise hastened 
with a numerous suite to the house of the admiral. 
One Behme, or Besme, at their head, entered with 
his drawn sword into the chamber of the old wntfi, 
who, sitting in an easy chair, said with a calm mien 
to their leider, 'Young man, my my hairs ought to 
command thy respect; but do as uiou pleasest; thou 
canst shorten my life but a few days ; ’ upon which 
the wretch pierc^ him with several stabs and threw 
the body out of the window into the courtyard. The 
corpse was given up for three days to the fury of the 
people, and finally was hung up by the fe^ on a 
gibl^t, at Montfaucon. Montmorency, a cousin of 
Coligny, caused it to be taken down, and had it 
secretly buried in the chapel of the cartle of Chsn- 
tilly. An Italian carried the head to Catharine, who 
ordered it to be embalmed and sent to Home. 

COLIMA, a town and port of Mexico, in the state 
of same name. The town, which is the state capital, 
is situate in a fertile plain, near the volcano of Colima, 
which rises to a height of 12,003 feet. It has a con- 
siderable demand for various articles of trade, such 
as linens, cotton goods, woollens, and hardware. 
Pop. 23,572. The port, called Puerto de Colima or 
Manzanillo, is about 80 miles B.B.W. from the city. 
It is accessible to large vessels, and is connected by 
railway with the capital. 

COLISEUM, more properly Colobskum, a gigan- 
tic ruin in Borne, the greatest amphitheatre which 
Boman magnificence ever erected. It was com- 
menoed by Vespasian (reigned 69-79 A.D.), and prac- 
tically finished by Titus about the year 80 A.D., 
who dedicated it with shows in which 5000 animals 
were killed. It is said to have held 100,000 spec- 
tators, of whom about 87,000 were seated. For the 
greater part it consists of travertine, is elliptical in 
shape, 1680 feet in circumference, and 157 feet high, 
and has three rows of columns, one above the other: &e 
lowest is of the Doric, the second the lomc, and the 
highest the Corinthian order. The diameter of the 
arena from side to side was 182 feet, from end to end 
285 feet. Down to the sixth oentury this monu- 
ment of ancient grandeur remained almost uninjured, 
when Theodoric, king of the Goths, caused material 
to be taken from it for the oonstruction of various 
buildings; afterwards Pope Paul II. took idl the 
stones firom it which were used for the oonstruction 
of the palace of St. Mark, and in later times some 
other pidaces were erected from its fragments. At 
present, care is taken not to touch the ruins of the 
Coliseum, but it is gradually crumbling away of it- 
self. Only a portion (from six to ten areades) of the 
upper range renoAinH, the lower part is comparatively 
entire. I^e Coliseum received its name from the 
oolossid statue of Nero which was placed in it The 
traveller, after having viewed this immense buUding 
by daylight, should return to gase again by the light 
of the moon, when its mndeur is rmdly a maring . 

COLL, a tn^ll island cm the west (x>aBt of Scotlaiid, 
off Mull, county Aigyle, oneol the Hebrides, about 12 
miles long, and from 8 to 8^ miles broad, with dbont 
60 miles of bold, rooky coast It has two bays ot 
some sise at the south-west extremity respeotivslj 
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called Looh Breaoaoha, which runs about a mile 
into the land, and affords toleraUe anchorage in 
summer, and Crossapol Bay; but the only harbour 
worthy of notice is at Arinangour or Arinagour, 
where Looh Eathama runs inland, about the middle 
of the east coast. There are sevend small lakes and 
streams. On the N.w. side are three mineral springs. 
The surface is uneven, but the highest summits do 
not exceed 889 feet. A vein of leaid ore is known to 
exis^ but it has never been wrought. A considerable 
ortion of Coll is composed of moor. There are, 
owever, many spots of remarkable fertility, and 
some tracts of light and sandy soil, which are toler- 
ably productive, and there is good pasturage. The 
cattle reared are of superior quality, and agriculture 
is carried on in the most approved fashion. The 
remains of several Danish forts are still visible. 
Pop. in 1881, 648; in 1891, 622. 

COLLATERAL RELATIONS, those who de- 
scend from the same stock, but belong to different 
lines of descent. See Descent. 

COLLE, a town of Italy, prov. Siena, on the Elsa, 
22 miles S.S.W. from Florence. It is divided into an 
upper and a lower town, has a fine cathedral, and 
important glass-works. Pop. 4379. 

COLLECT, a term applied to certain short prayers 
found in the liturgies of all churches. Some of the 
collects of the English Church are taken from the 
old Roman Missal, and are supposed to have been 
written by St Jerome. Others are still more ancient; 
while a few have been added after the Reformation. 
There is a collect for every Sunday in the year, and 
a corresponding epistle and gospel. According to 
Blunt *the characteristic features of the Collect 
form of prayer are: (1) an invocation; (2) a reason 
on which the petition is to be founded; (3) the 
Petition itself, centrally placed, and always in few 
words; (4) the benefit hoped for; (6) a memorial of 
Christ’s mediation, or an ascription of praise, or 
both*. 

COLLECTIVISM, that socialistic theory or sys- 
tem the special feature of which is the doctrine that 
all the means of production in a state or community 
should belong to the state or community collec- 
tively and as a whole, and that each worker or pro- 
ducer should receive the full value of what he pro- 
duces, values under this system being estimated not 
according to a money standard — for there need be 
no money — but according to the amount of time 
required to produce commodities. Under present 
economic arrangements the workman does not receive 
the full value of his work, too great a share going to 
the capitalist, and thus serving to aggrandize him 
and keep him in the position of being able to exploit 
the workman. In the collectivist state the govern- 
ment would take the place of the capitalist; and 
after deductions necessary to provide a stock for 
future production and to support the public service, the 
individual producer would be at liberty to dispose of 
what remained to him at his pleasure. How to attain 
the ideal of the collectivist is a question to which 
various answers would be given. Many believers 
in collectivism would repudiate violence, and would 
invoke instead the orderly action of the legislature 
inspired by public opinion. See Socialism. 

COLLEGE (Latin, collegium), in its primary 
sense, a body of colleagues, a corporation or society 
of persons invested with certain powen and rights, 
pmorming certain duties, or engaged in some com- 
mon employment or pursuit. Among the Romans, 
three were required to make a coUegvum or college 
(as the old m axim ran tra faoiwnt There 

weie several at Rome, for example, ccUegiam ponti^ 

In C^reat Britain 

and America some societies of physicians are called 


coUegea. Sc^ also, there are colleges of surgeons, a 
college of heralds, Ac. OoUeges m these kmds are 
usually incorporated or estab&hed by the supreme 
power of the state. The most familiar application 
of the term ooUe^ in English is to a society of 
persons engaged in the pursuits of literature or 
science, including both professors or other teachers 
^d students. The early history of these institutions 
is somewhat obscure; the probability is that they were 
ori^nally founded in the various universities of the 
middle ages, with similar objects, and from the same 
charitable motives. At first the students of the uni- 
versities had no common bond of union, except that 
of study and discipline, and were lodged where they 
could find it convenient. Then hostels or boarding- 
houses were provided (principally by the religious 
orders, for the benefit of those of their own fraternity), 
in which the scholars lived under a certain superin- 
tendence. Charitable persons subsequently end^owed 
these hostels that poor scholars might have free 
lodgings. The foundation of a college was completed 
when to these endowments were added stipends for 
all or a certain number of the students residing in 
these hostels or inns. The colleges of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge are academical institutions 
of this kind, each endowed with revenues of its own, 
and having fellows, students, and tutors, who live to- 
gether under a head, in particular buildings. Each 
college is regulated by laws framed by its founder, 
with such modifications as have been deemed neces- 
sary to introduce from time to time. According to 
these laws, the head ( variously styled master, principal, 
warden, rector, Ac.) is either chosen by the fellows from 
their own number, or appointed by the crown or 
other authority. The f^w» are graduates who re- 
ceive special emoluments for a term of years, and are 
generally elected to the position on account of special 
scholarship ; while the eoholan (admitted as under- 
graduates) are either chosen from particular locali- 
ties, schools, Ac., or elected according to merit after 
free competition. There are also a number of ordi- 
nary students, all as a rule occupying chambers be- 
longing to the college. The undergraduates receive 
their instruction chiefly from tutors, who are gene- 
rally resident fellows. The colleges are subordinate 
to the university, and it is the university that con- 
fers degrees, and institutes and carries out the neces- 
sary examinations. Generally speaking, the term 
ooUege implies an institution inferior to a university, 
so far at least as the right of conferring degrees is 
concerned; but in Scotland, Germany, and elsewhere 
there are no colleges such as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the college or colleges in Scotland 
are simply edifices in which the teaching is carried 
on. Some modern colleges are called University 
Colleges, either because equipped similarly to a 
university, or because connect^ with a university, 
and able to train students for degrees to be obtains 
from that university. Institutions for teaching 
theology are often called colleges, and some schools 
that train pupils for the universities, or give a good 
secondary education, are also so called. 

In France there are university colleges or famiJUs 
in all large towns, besides lyeies, o<OTesTOnding to 
what are called, in Germany, gymnatvi. Other insti- 
tutions of a similar kind, that is schools for secondary 
education, are called eollSges eommunaux. These are 
public establishments aided by the communes, and 
subject to the direction of the public authorities. 
(See Fbanoe.) Besides these^ there is the OoUdge 
de France, which deserves the name of a university. 
Xt was instituted in 1529 by Francis L, and heia 
numerous professors, among whom tiiere are always 
some of the most distinguished men, lecture publiolj 
and gratuitously. 
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In Amdridft there ere oollegee eimiler to thoee of 
Oxford or Oembridge, othere that ere reelly nniver- 
litiea, end e greet meny that ere little more than 
higfa-olaes echoola, if they can even be called that. 

CX)LLEGB OF CIVILIANS, commonly called 
Doetor^a CkmmonB, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of 
the Ardhee, for the profeeaore of the civil law residing 
in the oi^ of London. The college was composed of a 
president (the dean of the Court of Arches for the 
time being), and of those Doctors of Laws who, 
having taken that degree at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and having been admitted * advocates* in pursuance 
of the rescript of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were elected fellows of the college. * Proctors * were 
also connected with the college. The practicid 
functions of this corporation were latterly consider- 
ably diminished, and the college ultimately (in 1857) 
sold its property and ceased to exist 

COLLEGE OF JUSTICE, another name for the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH, in England a church 
built and endowed for a body corporate, as a dean 
and canons or prebendaries, independently of any 
cathedral. Elsewhere a church served jointly by 
more than one minister. 

COLLIEE, Jebemy, bom at Stow Qui, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, on Sept 28, 1650, was educated at 
the free school of Ipswich, where his father was 
master, and in 1669 was admitted a poor scholar of 
Caius College, Cambridge. He took his degree of 
M.A. in 1676, entered into priest’s orders in 1677, 
and obtained the rectory of Ampton in Suffolk in 
1679. Having resigned his rectory, he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at Gray’s Inn, London, in 1685. 
The Revolution of 1688 found in him a most zealous 
opponent, and he not only refused to take the oaths 
to the government of WUliam and Mary, but came 
boldly forward in defence of his nonjuring prin- 
ciples, and subjected himself to repeated imprison- 
ment, both for writings and other overt acts, which 
a more tyrannical government might easily have 
construed into treason. His political writings have 
almost been forgotten; but he wrote two other works, 
which have preserved his name, and prove him to 
have been a writer of distinguished ability. The one, 
entitled Essays upon sever^ Moral Subjects (1697), 
is distinguished by learning and wit, and an easy 
flowing style ; the other, enUtled Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage 
(1698), is unquestionably a master-piece, and is still 
perhaps the best work which has been written on 
the subject. It enjoyed great popularity, notwith- 
standing the fierce opposition it encountered, espe- 
cially from Congreve and Vanbrugh, and is said to 
have had the effect of greatly purifying both the senti- 
ments and the language of the theatre. The only 
other work of Collier deserving of special notice is 
his Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain to the 
end of the Reign of Charles II., 2 vols. folio (1708 
and 1714), best modern edition by T. Latbbary, 
1852, 9 voUk It cost him many years of labour, and 
displays much ability, but is strongly tinctured with 
his nonjuring views. In the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with the stone, and died of it in London 
on April 26, 1726. 

COLLIMATION, Line of. In a measuring tele- 
scope there is placed at the focus of the eye-piece a 
system of spider-threads. In a transit instrument 
were are seven vertical and two horizontal * wires ’, 
as shown in the dlaflram. In taking an observation 
the time at which Uie star passes behind each wire 
is noted. Taking the mean of these times we obtain 
what is called Ike time for the mean imre, an ima- 
ginary wire which would, if the adjustments were 
p^ect, coincide with the middle vertical wire. The 


mean of these observations gives a better result than 
if only one central wire were used. The line of col- 
limation is defined to be 
the straight line that 
joins the centre of the 
object - glass with the 
point of this imaginary 
vertical wire midway be- 
tween the two horizontal 
wires. A definition simi- 
lar to that here given 
applies in other cases, in 
the case of the mural 
circle, for example, and 
in the case of instruments for terrestrial surveying. 
The proper adjustment of the line of collimation of 
these instruments is the most important of all the 
adjustments. In the case of the transit instrument, 
for instance, in observing the passage of a star, what 
is noted is practically the instant, according to the 
observatory clock, when the line joining the eye and 
the star coincides with the line of collimation. 

As is explained under Transit Inbtbubient, the 
following is one of the oonditions to be satisfied when 
the instrument is in perfect adjustment. The line of 
collimation must be perpendicular to the geometrical 
axis on which the telescope revolves, and will then 
describe a gpreat circle. The framework that carries 
the spider-lines admits of several small movements 
for their adjustment. After the adjustment has 
been carefully made, however, there always remains 
a slight error, which is determined and sdlowed for 
in ctdculations under the name of the eoUimatwn 
error. Adjustments and corrections are similarly 
made in the other telescopes for measuring. 

COLLIMATORS, two small subsidiary telescopes 
used for Qpllimating astronomical instruments, that is, 
for adjusting the line of collimation, and for deter- 
mining the collimation error. See Oollimation. 

OOLLINGWOOD, Odthbebt, Admiral Lord, a 
distinguished naval commander, was the son of a 
merchant, and was bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
26th Sept, 1750. He entered the royal navy in 
1761. As flag-captain on board the Barflew^ he 
took part in Lord Howe’s victory of June 1, 1794; 
gradually rose in the service, and became a close 
friend of Nelson. In 1797 he commanded the 
Excellent during the battle of Cape St. Vincent, on 
the 14th of February. In 1799 he was made rear- 
admiral of the white, and in 1801 was promoted to 
the red. In 1804, being then vice-admiral of the blue, 
he assisted in the blockade of Brest harbour. Next 
year he received command of a squadron to reinforce 
Nelson, and his most distinguished service was the 
part he bore in the great victory of Trafalgar, in 
which his gallant manner of bringing his ship (the 
Royal Sovereign) into action, and the skill and reso- 
lution with which he fought her, excited the personal 
admiration of Nelson himself, upon whose lamented 
fall the command of the fleet devolved upon OoUing- 
wood as the senior officer. For his valuable services 
on this and other occasions he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral of the red, continued in his command 
of the fleet, and elevated to the peerage with the 
title of Baron CoUingwood, receiving a life pension 
of £2000. Subsequently his duties kept him mostly 
watching the French in the Mediterranean, and his 
death took place off Minorca, in the VUU de Parist 
on the 7th of March, 1810. His remains were carried 
to England, and deposited in St. Paul’s near those of 
his friend Nelson. Oollingwood appears to have been 
a model of a naval officer. He was distinguished for 
zeal, courage, humanity, cireumspection, and strict- 
ness of discipline, though averse to flogging. His 
letters to his ohilcbren are full of excellent sentiments 
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Md jodklocif Advloa. Every young navel offloer 
■honld be f e mill e r with the PubUo and Private Oor- 
*«epondenoe of the Vioe-admiral Odilingwoo^ wii& 
Memoiii of hie Life (Svc^ third edition, London, 1828). 

COLLINS, Anthokt, bom at Heeton, near Honna- 
low, in Middleaex, in 1676, waa ednoated firat at 
Eton, and then at Cambrid^. With the view of 
atndying law he entered the Temple, London, but 
aoon abandoned all thoughts of that profeasion, and 
devoted himaelf to genml literature. During the 
years 1708-4 a oorreapondence was carried on be- 
tween him and Iiooke, who regarded him as having 
*as much of the love o£ truth for truth's sake as he 
had ever met with in anybody.' Among hia nume- 
rona writings, which were all publiahed anonymously, 
the one most commonly associated with hia name is 
entitled a Discourse on Treethinking. It attracted 
considerable notice at the time, and waa answered, 
among othe^^ by Dr. Bentley, under the assumed 
name of PkUdeutherua LipsUntUt the reply being 
remarkable as a display of deep and learned sagacity, 
coarse wit, and intemperate abuse. Another work, 
entitled Philosophicid Inquiry concerning Liberty 
and Necessity, was answered by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
In the latter part of his life he suffered much from 
an excruciating disease, and died of it in 1729. It 
is admitted on all hands that the moral and social 
character of Collins was excellent The duties of 
the public appointments which were conferred upon 
him he discharged with integrity and ability, and his 
benevolent and tolerant imirit gained the respect of 
many who widely differed from him on theological 
questions. 

COLLINS, William, a disti^ished English poet 
was bom in 1720 or 1721, at Chichester, where his 
father was a hatter. He was educated at Winchester 
school and at Oxford. While at college he wrote 
his Oriental Eclogues, which were printed in 1742. 
Their success was moderate, and in 1744 the author 
went to London as a literary adventurer. In 1746 
he gave bis Odes, Descriptive and Allegorical, to the 
public; but the side did not pay for the printing, and 
the indi^^nant and sensitive poet burned all the un- 
sold copies. Yet among these odes were many pieces 
which at present rank with the finest lyrics in the 
language. Pecuniary distress followed this disap- 
pointment; and aid^ by the advance of a few 
guineas from the booksellers for an intended trans- 
lation of the Poetics of Aristotle he was enabled to 
escape into the oountry, whence he found means to 
pay a visit to his unde, Colonel Martin, then with 
the British army in Grermany. The death of this 
relation, who b^ueathed him a legacy of £2000, 
raised him to comparative affluence; and he imme- 
dhitely returned the booksellers their advance, being 
reduced by nervous debility to an utter incapability 
of any spedes of mental exertion. Originally too 
laxly strung, disappointment, distress, and irregU' 
larity had completely disarranged his nervous sys- 
tem. Although he did not suffer from absolute 
alienation of mind, it was thought best to confine him 
in a lunatic asylum; but finally he was consigned to 
the caie of a sister, in whose arms he terminated his 
brief and melancholy career in 1756. His odes are 
now almost nnivenally regarded as among the beet 
productions of the kind in the English language for 
vilgour of conception, bddness and variety of per- 
sonification, and genuine warmth of feeling. 

COLLINS, WiLLUM, an English painter, noted 
lor his landscapes and domestic scen e s, was the son 
of a picture-dealer in London, and bom there on 
18th September, 1787. In 1807 he entered as a 

several picturesque exhib^ion, gaining the aQver 
ia 1S09 lor a drawing from the life. His 


picture of the Young TIfer, exhibited in 1811. was 
purchased by the Marquis of Stafford for eighty 
guineas, and in 1818 he at onoe raised to a 

position of eminence by his Sale of the Pet Lamb^ 
so well known by engravings. The previous year he 
had lost his father, vmo had died in mit an nos of 

great peouniaxy embanraasment, and from thi« and 
other causes Collins was obliged for many years to 
m aint ai n a hard struggle with the world. He con- 
tinued, however, to gprow in favour with the publio, 
and sustain the reputation which he had i^ady 
earned, and in 1820 was elected a Royal Aoade^- 
oian. Tor hia picture of the Tiaherman's Departure, 
painted in 1826, and presenting a beautiful speci- 
men of his skill in the delineation of coast sceneiL 
he received the sum of 350 guineas. Other notM 
works of his are Rustic Hospitality, Sunday Morn- 
ing, and Happy as a King. In 1886 he visited 
Italy with his family, and remained abroad for 
nearly two years. Two admirable sacred pictures. 
Our Saviour with the Doctors in the Temple, and 
The Two Disciples at Emmaus, were exhibited re- 
spectively in 1840 and 1841. About 1844 decided 
symptoms of heart-disease began to show themselves, 
but though frequently suffering extremely from this 
malady he continued to work at his profession with 
unabated industry, one of his last pictures being 
Early Morning, exhibited in 1846. He died on 17th 
February, 1847. A life of him has been published 
by his son, Mr. W. Wilkie Collins, the well-known 
author of the Woman in White^ and other popular 
fictions. 

COLLINS, William Wilkie, novelist, the ion of 
William Collins, R.A., the well-known painter, was 
burn in London, 1824; died 1889. He was educated 
in a private school, and spent several years on the 
Continent, where he learned Trench and Italian. 
Returning to England he was articled to a firm of 
tea-dealers, but afterwards entered Lincoln's Inn as 
a law student, a career which he soon exchanged for 
the more congenial ways of literature. His first effort 
was a biography of his father, published in 1848, and 
two years later be essayed light literature in An- 
tonina, or the Fall of Rome. This, his first novel, 
achieved only a very moderate auocess, but neverthe- 
less be persevered. Asides a volume entitled Rambles 
Beyond Itailways, he published several novels, with 
which he secured public attention. Ultimately be 
became associated with the success of Household 
Words and All the Year Round. To the former he 
contributed After Dark, and The Dead Secret; while 
in the latter were pub^bed The Queen of Hearts^ 
The Woman in White, and No Name. Following 
these in quick succession came Armadale, The Moon- 
stone, Man and Wife, Poor Miss Finch, The New 
Magdalen, ^e Black Robe, Ac., and at his death be 
left the unfinished novel of Blind lK>ve. He was 
also the author of a play called the Lighthouse, and 
several of his stories were more or less successfully 
dramatized. As a novelist Wilkie Collins may be 
said to have been deficient in the power to give a 
sense of reality to his oreations; but in the skill to 
evolve and sustain a wide web of intricate plot he 
was altogether unrivalled. 

COLLISION, in navigation, is the shock of two 
ships coming into violent contact^ whereby one os 
both may suffer more or less injury. The leading doc- 
trines of the English law on this subject are thus stated 
by Lord Stowell:— In the Jirti place, ooUision may 
happen withont blame being imputable to either party, 
as where the loss is occasioned 1^ a storm or any other 
vt 9 mtyoTf in which case the misfortune must be bwns 
by the pi^y on whom it happens to light. Seeondlif, 
a misfortune of this kind may arise where both parties 
are to blame— where there has been n went of due 
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dfligenoe or ildll on both iklM; in oaoh omo the km 
nnat be apportioned between them, m hnving been 
oocedoned by the feiilt of both of them. TkMB/y, it 
may happen by the mieoonduot of the suffering pa^ 
only, and then the role is that the sufferer must bear 
his own burdexL Lastly, it may have been the fault 
of the ship which ran the other down ; and in that 
case the injured party would be entitled to an entire 
oompensation from the other. In a court of common 
law the same rule holds in the first, third, attd fourth 
oases ; but in the second (where both p^ies are to 
blame) the rule is, that if the negligence of both sub- 
stantij^y contributed to the mishap, neither has an 
action against the other; but if one of them, by exer^ 
dsing ordinary care, might have avoided the conse* 
quenoe of the other’s negligence, the former is liable 
for any injury sustained by the latter. In pursuance 
of the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act (1862), 
orders were issued in 1863, 1879, 1884, and 1886, giv- 
ing regulations for preventing collisions. These con- 
tam rules conoemii^ lights and fog-signals, and sail- 
ing and steering rules. With respect to lights it is 
exiaoted that steamers shall, when under weigh, carry a 
white mast-head light, on the starboard side a green, 
and on the port a red light; when towing other ves- 
sels they must carry two mast-head lights, placed 
vertically. Sailing vessels shall carry only the side 
lights ; fishing and other open boats are not required 
to carry side lights, but may use a lantern with a red 
slide on the one side and a green slide on the other, 
and such lantern must be exhibited in sufficient time 
to prevent collision, and so that the green light shall 
not be seen on the port side nor the red light on the 
starboard side. Ships at anchor in a roadstead must 
exhibit a white light where it can best be seen, but 
not 20 feet above the hull, in a globular lantern 8 
Inches in diameter, showing at a distance of a mile 
all round. The sailing and steering rules demand 
that if two sailing ships are approaching each other 
end on, or nearly so, the helms of both must be put 
to port, BO that each may pass on the port side of the 
other; in crossing so as to involve risk of collision the 



board, but if they have both the wind on the same 
side the ship which is to windward shall keep out of the 
way of the one that has it to leeward. If a steam-ship 
and a sailing ship are approaching so as to involve 
collision, the former must keep out of the way of the 
latter. The rules for two steam-ships passing or 
erossing are nearly the same as for sailing ships. If 
one vessel is overtaking another she must keep out 
of the way of the last-named vessel When, according 
to the rules, one of the ships keeps out of the other’s 
way, that other shall generally be understood to keep 
her oourse« The American rules are the same. 

COLLODION. See Photoorafht. 

COLLOID. See Dialtsib. 

COLLOT D’HEBBOIS, Jean Mabu, bom at 
Paris in 1750, after receiving a good education be- 
came an actor, and in this capacity tmvelled through 
Franoe, Belgium, and Holland, performing in the 
different towns with considerable success. It was 
during this period that, according to a custom com- 
mon amongst actors, he adopted me name of D’Her- 
bois. He afterwards became manager of the theatre 
at Ghent, but on the breaking out of the French 
revolution hurried to Paris, where he zealouBly 
espoused the views of the ultra-partv, and published 
his Almanach du Phre Gdrard, which gained the 

Eoikenoe with^e most violent revolutioiiiBtB. After 
tile events of the lOtiiof August he became a member 
of the munic^Md council of Paris, and a few days 
after the bonm of September was chose n deputy 


to the national assembly. He afterwards became 
an active leader of the Mountain against the Girund* 
ists. After filling several missions he was sent hj 
Bobespierre along with Foudhd to Lyons, In 1798 , 
with i^ost unlimited powers, and was guilty of the 
most fiagrant enormities. Deolarinff tlmt he found 
the guillotine too tedious and formid, he iutroduoed 
the method of executing wholesale by the swor d and 
by discharges of musketry. On his return from 
Paris he became a determined opponent of Bobes- 
pierre, and being chosen president of the Convention, 
(19th July, 1794), contributed powerfully to his fall 
A few weeks after bis own downfall followed. On 
the motion of Merlin he was expelled from the 
assembly and banished, with his worthy associate 
Billaud-Varennes, to Cayenne. Having here at- 
tempted to excite an insurrection of the blacks 
against the whites, he was imprisoned in the fortress 
of Siimamari, and drank himself to death in 1796. 

COLLUSION (Latin, coUmio^ a playing to- 
gether), in law, is a secret agreement between oppos- 
ing litigants to obtain a particular judicial decision 
on a preconcerted statement of facts, whether true 
or falro, to the injury of a third party. CoUusioiL 
when proved to exist, nullifies the judgment obtained 
through it. 

COLMAN, George, a dramatist of the eighteenth 
century, born at Florence in 1733, his father being 
at that time British envoy to tiie grand-duke’s court. 
From Westminster School he was removed at the 
usual age to Christ Church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated as M. A. in 1 768, having previouidy, in conjunction 
with his friend Bonnel Thornton, published a series 
of essays after the manner of the Spectator, under 
the title of the Connoisseur. He wrote in 1760-61 
the comedies of Polly Honeycombe and the Jealous 
Wife. The Clandestine Marriage we owe to him 
and Garrick. This was left unfinished, and it has 
never been ascertained to which of the authors 
most credit is due for one of the best pieces in our 
theatrical repertory. The English Merchant, the 
Oxonian in Town, and other pieces, followed the 
foregoing. In 1777 he purchased of Foote for an 
annuity the little theatre in the Haymarket, and con- 
tinued in the personal superintendence of it till the 
year 1790, when a paralytic attack not only deprived 
him of the use of one side, but destroyed his intel- 
lect, leaving him hopelessly insane. He, neverthe- 
theless, lingered on in a lunatic asylum at Padding- 
ton till 1794, in which year he died 

COLMAN, George (* the Younger’), son of the 
preceding, was bom in London, Octol^r 21, 1762. 
He received his education in a private academy of 
Marylebone, in Westminster School, at Christ 
Chu^, Oxford, and King’s College, Aberdeen. On 
his return to London, being designed for the law, he 
was entered as a student in the Temple, but soon left 
legal studies for dramatic and general literature. He 
assisted his father as director of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and succeeded him as its patentee. After 
selling his interest in the theatre he was appointed 
exon of the Yeoman Guard by Gkorge IV.; and by 
the Lord Chamberlain (Dukem Montrose) examiner 
of pla 3 rB, the duties of which he performed with a 
severe purism, hardly to have b^ expected in a 
man who wrote with almost licentious freedom him- 
self. Most of his dramas were well received, and 
some of them still keep the stage ; as John Bull, the 
Heir-at-law, Poor Gentleman, and Love liaug^ at 
Locksmiths. He died in London, 26th Got 1886. 

COLMAB, or Kolmar (ancient, Chfumhoria), a 
dty of Germany, in Um>er Alsace, formerly in the 
French department of Hant Bhin, 89 miles 8Ji.w. 
Strasburg, on the railway tfaenoe to Basel, at the 
oonfluenoe of the I«anch and a branch of the Fedik 
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which join the HI 2 milea below the town. It ii 
egreeably eituated about 2 milee from the foot of the 
Voagee Mountaine. Its foitifioationB were destroyed 
in lo78, and it is now sunrounded by boulevards, and 
entered by three gates. The only public square 
of importance is that in front of the cathedral, where 
a weekly market is held. The public buildingB are 
not remarkable; they consist of ti^e cathedral, built 
in 186S; the palace of justice, hotel de ville; college, 
containing the public library with 36,000 volumes, 
and some pictures by Schon, Albert Burer, Ac.; and 
the museum, where, among other curiosities, a re- 
markable aerolite is preserved, which fell near £n- 
sisheim in 1492, and originally weighed about 284 
lbs. The portion here weighs about 142 lbs. Colmar 
has manufactures of printed goods, calicoes, silks, &c., 
besides ootton-spinning mills, tanneries, and cham- 
ois-leather works. It has a considerable trade in 
the manufactured goods of Alsace, and in iron, groin, 
wine, madder, &o.; and in colonial produce, with 
which it supplies Switzerland. In 1552 Colmar was 
surrounded by walls and towers, and made an im- 
perial free town. In 1632 it was taken by the 
Swedes, who kept it two years. It was united to 
France in 1697 by the Peace of Byswick, and sur- 
rendered to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
26th Feb. 1871. Pop. (1890), 30,411. 

COLNE, a municipal borough of England, in the 
county of, and 31 miles b.e. of the town of Lancaster. 
It consists of one principal street running east and 
west, with several subordinate ones di verging. There 
are two churches and various other places of wor- 
ship, a town-hall (1894), literary institute, &c. The 
most remarkable edifice is the Piece Hall, in the 
Elizabethan style, originally erected for the display 
of woollen goods. The chief manufactures are 
cotton goods. Colne was one of the earliest seats 
of the woollen and cotton manufacture in England, 
but woollens are no longer made here. Abp. 
Tillotson was educated at the grammar-school of 
Colne. Pop. in 1891, 16,774; in 1901, 23,000. 

COLOCYNTH. The fruit of Cueumii (now Cit- 
ruUus) Cclocynthus^ a species of cucumber, the pulp 
of which is the colocynth of the shops. It is used 
in medicine as an aperient. The essential principle, 
which is of an extremely bitter nature, is Imown by 
the name of cclocynthine. 

COLOGNE ((German, a strongly fortified 

city of Prussia, in the Rhine province, on the left bank 
of the Rhine. It stands upon the river in the form of 
a crescent, and is connected with Deutz, on the oppo- 
site side and forming part of it, by a bridge of boats 
and an iron bridge. Till recently it was surrounded 
by fortifications dating from the middle ages, but 
these have been cleared away, their site built upon, 
and a wider circuit of works constructed. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century a great part of the 
city bore the impress of the middle ages, the streets 
being dark, narrow, and filthy; but now the munici- 
pality has paid great attention to the amenity and 
sanitary condition of the town generally by opening up 
thoroughfares, widening and paving the streets, Ac. 
Among the principal buildinm are the town-house, a 
remarkably fine Gothic building, partly of the four- 
teenth century; the GUrzenich (1441-52), a splendid 
Gothic building, used for public festivities, and also 
accommodating the exchange; the Tempelhaus, a fine 
Romanesque building of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, occupied as the Chamber of Commerce; the 
government buildings, court-house, post-office, Impe- 
rial Bank, ndlway station. But the object of greatest 
interest in the town is the cathedral, l^gun in 1248, j 
one of the finest and purest Gh>thio monuments in 
Burope. It is in the form of a cross; its entire length 
is 490 feet; Its breadth, 281 feet; the roof rests on 100 


^umns, of which the four eentre ones are 80 feet In 
ciroQmf«renca The choir was long the only part 
finished; it is 161 feet high, and, with its pilhi^ 
arches, chapels, and its superb painted glass windows, 
presents one of the finest sights conceivable. In 
1842 the completion of this magnificent edifice was 
commenced, after designs by Zwimer; the works were 
vigorously prosecuted from that time onward, and 
were completed in 1880. The two western towers are 
eadi 511 feet high, and are amongst the highest edi- 
fices in the world. The other remarkable churches 
are those of St. Peter, in which is an altar-piece of 
the crucifixion of that saint, by Rubens, who pre- 
sented it to this church, in which he was baptized; 
St. Mary, on the capitol, occupying the site of the 
Capitol of the ancient Roman city, and dating from 
about the year 1000, with some good stained glass 
windows; the Apostles’ church, in the Neumarkt, 
built about the year 1200, a perfect specimen of the 
Romanesque style, having a singularly elegant and 
picturesque exterior; the church of St. Ursula, filled 
with the bones of the 11,000 British virgins, who, 
according to the legend, were destroyed here on their 
return to Britain, under the guidance of St. Ursula: 
the cbnrcb of the Jesuits, or Maria Himmelsfahrt, 
dating from 1 636, overloaded with gorgeous decora- 
tions of marble sculpture, &o.; and St Gereon’s, 
which, like the church of St. Ursula, is lined with 
bones, not, however, of virgins, but of the Theban 
legion of martyrs, slain, according to tradition, dur- 
ing the reign of Diocletian; this is one of the finest 
and oldest churches in the citv. The city contains 
several gymnasia and other hign-clusB institutions; a 
technical school; an olmcrvatory, and botanical gar 
den; a normal school, a public library, a theatre, 
several hospitals, a school of design, a museum, Ac. 
The manufactures are very extensive and varied, 
embracing sugar, chocolate, tobacco and cigars, glue, 
liqueurs, mineral waters, starch, vinegar, soar), candles, 
velvet, silk, woollen and cotton goods, india-rubber 
and gutta-percha wares, machinery and metal goods, 
Ac., and the celebrated eau de Cologne, of which there 
are a great many different manufacturers. Its com- 
merce is considerable; it has a good port on the 
Rhine, and an extensive railway communication with 
the interior of Germany and with Belgium and Hol- 
land. It is the principal entrepot of the com, wine, 
and oil trade on the river, and has active commercial 
relations with the Netherlands, Gennany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. 

Cologne is of ancient origin, and was originally 
cidled Oppidum Ubiorum, l^ing the chief town of 
the Uhii, a German nation. The Romans made it a 
colony A.D. 51, and called it Colonia Agrippina, It 
was annexed to the German Empire in 870, and be- 
came one of the most powerful and wealthy cities of 
the Hanseatic league, its population then amounting 
to 150,000. As early as the eleventh century Co- 
logne carried on an extensive trade with foreign coun- 
tries, including England, in the produce of the country 
— wine, ctim, flour, malt, beer, Aa The arts and 
sciences also flonrisbed, and its university wm one of 
the most famous in Germany. Intestine divisioos, 
and other causes, finally effect^ its ruin, and in 1792 
it ceased to be a free city. It was taken by the 
French in 1794, ceded to them by the Treaty of Luna- 
ville in 1801, and restored to Prussia in 1814. Dons 
Scotus died in Cologne in 1308, and was interred in 
the chapel of the Minorites; and Rubens was bom 
here in 1577, in the same house in which Mary of 
Medida died, in 1642. Pop. (1900), 87^229. 

COLOMBIA, Republic of (La lUpmua de 0<h 
Umbia), a republican state of South Ameiio% oon- 
of the nine departments of Antioquia, B(fiivar, 
Boyao4» Caiica» Cundinamarca, Magda l e n a, Panam4| 
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Santuider, and Tolima. This state was fomerly 
known as the United States of New Gfanada, being 
established as snob in 1861 by the oonfederation of 
nine states. In 1868 a new oonstitution was adopted, 
and the oonntiT now was called the United States of 
Odombia. Still more recently a fresh oonstitution 
was adopted (1886), by which the states lost their 
separate sovereignty, and now became departments, 
with a jgovemor inst^ of a president at the head of 
each. The oonstitution vests the executive authority 
in a president elected for six years, and the legisla- 
tive in a congress of two houses, a senate and house 
of representatives. The senate is elected for six 
years, and consists of three representatives of each 
of the nine departments. The house of representa- 
tives is compo^ of deputies chosen by electors who 
must be able to read and write, or must possess an 
annual income of 600 (say £100), or landed 
property of the value of 1500 pesos. There are seven 
ministers, namely, for war, instruction, the interior, 
commerce, finance, foreign affairs, and public works. 
The capital is llogot^. The annual revenue in recent 
years has usually been about £2,600,000. There is a 
foreign debt of more than £3,000,000. The finances 
are in an unhealthy condition. 

The republic of Colombia forms a country of 
vast extent, though much less so than the first Re- 
public of Colombia, which comprised the whole of 
New Granada, as well as Venezuela and Ecuador. 
The territory of the present republic includes the 
whole of the isthmus of Panam^ bordering on the 
state of Costa Rica, and of the Pacific coast of South 
America to the River Mira, which forms the boun- 
dary between it and Eucador. Following the course 
of the Mira and of the river San Miguel, the boun- 
dary trends south-east from the coast to Ion. 74^ 
where it takes an east and north-east direction, 
bordering on the territories of Ecuador and Brazil to 
about Ion. 69** 15', when it proceeds due north along 
the Venezuelan territory from about 1** 26' to nearly 
6** N. lat.; from this point it takes an irregular curve, 
bounded by the State and Gulf of Venezuela, to the 
Caribbean Sea, which forms its north boundary. 
Along the south and east boundaries there is a large 
extent of disputed territory. The area of the republic 
is estimated officially at 504,778 square miles, but 
independent authorities consider this estimate to be 
muon too large. 

According to the oonformation of its surface the 
country may be divided into two principal regions, 
namely, the elevated region of the Cordilleras in the 
west, and that of the low-lying lands in the east. 
The former occupies the greater portion of the coun- 
try, and presents a richly-diversified surface, being 
formed chiefly of three mountain-chains, which start 
from a point not very far north of the town of Paste, 
and stretch northwards in a nearly parallel direction, 
inclosing between them the valleys of the rivers 
Cauoa and Magdalena. The centx^ chain, or Cor- 
dillera of Quindiu and Suma Paz, contains the cul- 
minating point of the country, namely, the volcano 
of Tolima, which rises to the height of 18,270 feet. 
In the north the Cordillera of the isthmus and the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta form isolated moun- 
tain groups of smaller extent. The two great rivers 
of Cmombia are the Magdalena and the Cauca, both 
of which flow northwards, and entirely within the 
country. The former receives the waters of the 
latter about 120 miles from its mouth in the Carib- 
bean SeSb The low lands of the east belong to the 
central plains of South America, and form a transi- 
tionary region between the plains of North Brazil 
and the llanos of the Orinoco region. The waters of 
this part of the oountry are chiefly conveyed by the 
Upper Bio Meta and the Gnaviare into the Orinoco^ 


or by the Upper Yapur4 or OaqueU to the Amazon. 
The low lands of the Paciflo and Caribbean coasts 
are of but small extent. There are volcanoes still 
in activity, or which have been so since the discovery 
of the oonntiy. Earthquakes are not uncommon, but 
are usually less destructive than in Central America. 
The climate is naturally as varied as the surface of 
the country. At Honda, nearly 1000 feet above sea- 
level, so Intense is the heat that the hand cannot be 
held on a stone exposed to the sun's rays, and even 
the waters of the Magdalena are warm. At Mom- 
pox, near the head of the delta of the Magdalena, the 
sea-breeze ceases, and the remainder of the voyage 
up to Honda, 350 miles, is made under the most op- 
pressive atmosphere conceivable through myriads of 
mosqtdtoes and other stinging insects. The yellow 
fever is endemic at Cartagena and on the west coasts. 
On the elevated country, as the plain of Bogota, 8000 
feet above the sea, the climate is perfectly salubri- 
ous, and the temperature seems that of eternal spring. 
The tierra fria^ as it is called, occupies a large por- 
tion of the elevated regions. The tierra templada, a 
still greater extent of country lower down, but by 
far the greater portion of the surface, including all 
the coast-lands, the lower valleys of the Cauca and 
Magdalena and the eastern plains, belongs to the 
tierra oaliente. The flora is rich and luxuriant. The 
limit of trees reaches on Tolima to over 10,000 feet; 
that of barley is about 1000 feet lower. A great 
part of the country is still covered with virgin forests, 
which yield excellent building- wood, Peruvian bark, 
caoutchouc, vanilla, Ac. The fauna is very rich, and 
includes among other animals the jaguar, puma, tapir, 
armadillo, sloth, various species of deer, the gigantic 
condor, and countless other varieties of the feathered 
tribes. The mineral wealth of the countiy is various 
and abundant, though still imperfectly explored. 
Fine ooal occurs in the plain of Bogota, 8000 feet 
above the sea. Platinum, gold, silver, emeralds, and 
diamonds are found, and the annual production of 
the precious metals exceeds £800,000. But industry 
of every kind is at a very low stage in Colombia. 
Maize, bananas, and plantains are the chief articles 
of food. Rice is little cultivated, and wheat still less, 
and not enough of the latter is produced to supply the 
home consumption. Tobacco and coffee are cultivated 
and exported, especially coffee. Sugar is also grown. 
Manufactures can scarcely be said to exist— Panam4 
hats, mats, and coarse cotton cloths being almost the 
onlv articles that can be mentioned in this class. 

According to official returns the pop. of the nine 
departments of Colombia is — Antioquia, 470,000; 
Bolivar, 842,400 ; Boyao4, 702,000 ; Cauca, 621,000; 
Cundinamarca, 569,000; Magdalena, 167,000; Pana- 
ma 285,000 ; Santander, 555,600 ; Tolima, 806,000. 
Total(including220,000unoivilizedlndians)4,000,000. 
The principal towns are B^otiL, 100,000 ; Medellin, 
40,000; Panama, 25,000. l%ie fedend army oonsists 
of about 7000 men; in time of war it is 1 for every 
100 of the population. 

The foreign trade of Colombia is carried on chiefly 
through the ports of Panam4 and Aspinwall. The 
transit trade across the isthmus is estimated at 
£15,000,000 per annum. The total annual value of 
the exports is usually under £8,000,000, that of the 
imports being similar. In 1898 the exports from 
Colombia to Britain amounted to £685,488, and 
the imports of British produce to £789,692. The 
most important export is ooffee^ with tobacco, hides, 
cacao, vegetable ivory, and the precious metals. 

New Granada was discovered by Alonso de Ojeda 
in 1499 ; it was visited by Columbus on his fourth 
voyage, in 1502. The first Spanish settlement was 
made in 1510 at Santa Maria la Antigua in the 
Gulf of Darien. According to the Spanish custom 
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•ztentiTe gnnti of the ooontiy before it wai ocm- 
quered were loade to the dimyerere Mid to the 
leeden of the early eettlen. Pedro AriM de Avila, 
who reoeived suoh a grant in 1514, had the north 
coast of Panamd explored as far as Cape Blanoo, and 
in 1518 founded the toum of PanamA The oonq^uest 
of the interior of the country was effected MXiut 
1586-87 by Sebastian de Benaloazar, one of the 
officers who accompanied Pizarro to Peru, who sub- 
dued the southern provinces, and Gonzalo Himenes 
de Quesada, who reduced the northern districts, and 
who in 1588 founded the city of Santa F4 de Bogotd, 
the future capital of the countiy. The whole country 
was formed into a single province under a captain- 
general in 1547. In 1718 New Granada was erected 
into a viceroyalty. The captain- generalship was 
restored in 1724, and the viceroyalty again in 1740. 
On the decline of the Spanish power in Europe the 
dependence of her American colonies became weak- 
ened, and her rule was also felt to be oppressive; 
henoe the invasion of Spain by Nap<ileon became the 
signal for most of them to throw off the yoke. New 
Granada declared its independence in 1811. This 
declaration entailed a war which continued with 
varying success till 1822. The Independents were 
totally defeated in 1816, and the country remained 
under the Boyalists for three years, when it was 
emancipated by Bolivar, and united in 1819 with 
Venezuela to form the first republic of Colombia. 
The first work of the new confederation was to com- 
plete the liberation of New Granada, and afterwards 
that of Ecuador, which was freed from the Spaniards 
in 1822, and joined the new republic. 

When the pressure of resistance to the Spanish 
yoke was withdrawn the bond of union between the 
three states was found to be very weak. Venezuela, 
under General Paez, one of Bolivar’s officers, showed 
in particular a disposition towards independence, 
and after various internal divisions the three states 
finally separated into three republics in Nov. 1831. 
In 1858 the Republic of New Granada took the 
name of the Granadian Confederation, and included 
eight states, that of Tolima being subsequently 
formed, and the town of Bogota created an inde- 
pendent federal dbtrict. In 1861 a democratic 
revolution conducted by General de Mosquera con- 
verted Colombia into the United States of New 
Granada. The constitution left each of the states 
to administer its own laws, the central government 
having to watch over the whole and to prevent aggres- 
sions of one state upon another. It also took charge 
of foreign affairs, and reserved certain taxes for the 
use of the federal administration. After the revo- 
lution there was for a considerable period hardly a 
year unattended by revolutions, insurrections, or 
political disturbances in one or more of the separate 
states. General Mosquera acted as dictator from 
September, 1861, until the proclamation of the con- 
stitution, and as provisional president until 1st April, 
1864, the beginning of the term of office of the first 
president elected under it. On 15th Aug. 1863, 
after some negotiations with a view to unite 
Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador into one 
state, he addressed a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants of Ecuador, and approached the frontier with 
an army. On Sept 29 the foreign minister of 
Colombia transmitted to an Ecuadorian pleni- 
potentiary a treaty of peace and confederation to 
be afterwards submitted to Venezuela. On Oct 19, 
Ecuador refusing to sign the treaty, Mosquera pub- 
lished a hostile declaration, and on Nov. 20 Ecuador 
declared war. On Dec. 12 a battle took place near 
the frontier at the Indian village of Cuaspud, in 
which the troops of Ecuador were completely de- 
feated. Before the battle Mosquera observed that 
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I ^ey had 6000 men, but he had 4000 soldiers. On 
80 peaM was concluded, Mosquera renoundng 
the accomplishment of his project by force of arms. 

I Mosquera was succeeded as president by I^n Manuel 
Morulo Toro (1864-66). Ho was elected second 
president of the republic (for 1866-68). There being 
disturbances in several of the states he took advan- 
tage of a clause of the constitution to proclaim him- 
self dictator, 15th March, 1867, and meeting with 
opposition in congress he dissolved it on 29th April. 
On 23rd May he was arrested during the night by 
the second vice-president, who assumed power, tem- 
porarily convoking the congrress, and recalling the 
first vice-president. General Gutierrez, from Europe. 
General Gutierrez on his return assumed the presi- 
dency with the sanction of congress, and was elected 
president for the next term (1868-70). In 1869 a 
treaty was concluded between Colombia and the 
United States giving the latter the exclusive right 
to construct a canal across the isthmus; hut nothing 
beyond exploring and surveying was done. The 
canalisation of the isthmus was afterwards under- 
taken by the Inter-ooeanic Canal Company, founded 
at Paris in 1876. (See PamamA.) A violent revo- 
lution broke out in 1884, and after its termination 
a new constitution was promulgated in 1886. 
Another revolution comi)licated by a quarrel with 
Venezuela took place in 1900-01. 

COLOMBO, the capital of Ceylon, a seaport on 
the south-west coast, near the mouth of the Kelani 
Kiver, and about 70 miles west by south of Kandy, 
the principal emporium of the island. It is a hand- 
some town, and has been described as ‘a city of 
high buildings, towers, cupolas, red-tiled roofs, open 
spaces, flowering trees, green lawns’. A portion of 
it, comprising most of the best houses, is within the 
walls of its very extensive fort, which occupies a 
projecting point of land, and embraces a circum- 
ference of nearly IJ mile. On the east side of the 
fort is the Pettah or Black Town, inhabited by 
Singhalese, Tamils, Hindus, Malays, &c. Several 
of the streets are lined with rows of trees. The 
houses of the Europeans outside the town are very 
beautifully situated, especially those near the sea. 
There are a gpi^at number of well-stocked shops in 
the town, and several bazaars or market-places. 
The public buildings comprise the government 
offices, government house, hall of the supreme court, 
the valuable museum, &c. Some of these are very 
handsome structures. An old Dutch church is of 
considerable interest for its tombs and monuments 
of Dutch governors. The other buildings comprise 
hotels, orphan asylum, military hospital and bar- 
racks, the town -hall, the railway -station, the 
Colombo Royal College, St. Thomas's College, 
Wesley College, &c. There are places of worship 
for Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, 
and others. The Moors have two handsome mosques 
with minarets; the Hindus also have their tem- 
ples, rudely sculptured. Water is brought from 
a distance of 80 miles to the town, and there are 
extensive gas-works. The Kelani is here crossed by 
a bridge of boats and by a railway bridge; and 
tramway lines have been laid. The city contains 
many gardens, and throughout it there are groves 
of fine trees. Railways connect it with Kandy and 
other towns on the island. The raniparts of^ the 
fort are very strong, having eight principal basthms, 
and a number of lesser ones, with curtains, ban- 
quettes, and parapets communicating with one 
another all round. The defensive works have re- 
cently been strengthened *nd new ordnance 
plied. South-east of the fort is a lak^ into which 
projects a tongue of land called Slave Island (from its 
formernse under the Dutch), covered with bungalows, 
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Mid other bnildiiigs interepened emoim etet^ ereoa 
end breed-fruit trees and coooa-nnt palms, rhe har- 
bour was formerly capable of reoeiv^ smiJl vessels 
only, and large ships had to oast anchor upwards of 
a mile from the shore, exposed to the south-west 
monsoon; but a breakwater now gives complete 
shelter, and Colombo is the regular calling station 
for the large steamers bound for Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, the Straits, China, Australia, Ac. It is the 
chief port of Cevlon, its exports and imports mclud- 
ing tne great bulk of the goods sent frrom and 
brought to the island. Pop. in 1901, 154,556. 

COLON. See Aspinwall. 

COLONEL, the (‘ommander of a regiment, whether 
of horse, foot, or artillery. Any rank above a colonel 
constitutes the bearer of it a general officer. In the 
British service the rank of colonel is honorary, and 
is usually bestowed upon officers of superior rank 
and princes of the bloo^ who receive the emoluments 
of it in addition to those of their regular rank. The 
actual commander of the regiment is the lieutenant- 
colonel. In some of the continental armies also the 
colonelcy is an honorary post held by persons of rank 
In the aamj or the state. 

COLONNA, one of the most illustrious families 
of Italy. It is of ancient date, and had become im- 
portant as early as the eighth century. It derives 
its name from a legend. Another account of its 
origin refers it to the town of Colonna in the Papal 
States, about 14 miles from Rome. Among its pos- 
sessions was the town of Palestrina. Its riches and 
the number of its clients gave it the first rank among 
the Roman nobility. During the middle ages it 
played an important part in the affairs of Europe, 
became allied to the greatest houses of Italy, Spain, 
and Germany, and has furnished many celebrated 
warriors, popes, and cardinals. Among its most re- 
markable members are — Giovanki, appointed car- 
dinal in 1216, accompanied the fifth crusade as 
legate, and founded the hospital of Lateran. — Gio- 
vanni, cardinal, nephew of the preceding, a Domini- 
can, died about 1285. He composed numerous his- 
torical works, which have remained in manuscript. — 
Aeqidiub db, scholastic theologian, prior-genei^ of 
the Augustine order, bom 1247; died 1816. He was 
an ardent realist and disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
under whom he studied at Paris. — Giacomo, cardinal, 
and his nephew Soiarra, general. The former op- 
the election of Pope Boniface VIII., and the 
supported Philippe le Bel against the pope, 
who destroyed their town of Palestrina, and rased 
their palaces. — Stbfano, brother of Sdarra, deserted 
the policy of his house, and became a supporter of 
the Gueif party. He was chosen a senator along 
with Orsini, the hereditaiy enemy of his family. He 
was a leader of the nobles in opposition to Rienzi, to 
whose TOvemment he temporarily submitted, but 
was killed in an attempt to take the city from him 
by a eoup^de-main in 1347. — Ottonb, Pope Martin 
V., bora 1868, elected by Council of Constance to 
suooeed John XXIII., 11th Nov. 1417, died at Rome, 
20th Feb. 1481 (see Popes). — Fabbizio, general, 
cousin of Prospero and father of Vittoria, served in i 
the armv of C^les VIII. of France in 1494; in the | 
army of Frederick, king of Naples, in 1497; and i 
afterwards in that of Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
whom he was made grand-oonstable in 1507. Sub- 
sequently he served in the Pi^al anny under Julius 
IL In 1512 he was made prisoner at the battle of 
Ravenna by Alfonso d’Este, duke of Ferrara, who 
treated him with distinction, and dismissed him 
without ransom. To show his gratitude he tried to 
rsoonoile Alfonso vrith the pope, and gave him a safe 
oonduot to oome to Rome; but Julius kept him pri- 
SMitir, and attacked his states. Oolimn% indignant 


at this breach of faith, rescued Alfonso from ttie 
Papal troops, and reoonduoted him to Ferrara. He 
died in 1520. See two following biographies. 

COLONNA, Pbospbro, a oelemted Italian general 
of the rixteenth century. On the invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIIL he took part with that prince, 
owing to his enmity against the Orsmi family. He 
shortiy afterwards, however, abandoned the fVench 
cause, and bore arms in the Spanish interest. His 
master in the art of war was the great Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, and under his leadership it fell to his lot to 
conduct the famous Csesar Borgia as a prisoner to 
Spain. Among his more noted victories were those 
raned at Vicenza over the Venetians, 1518; and at 
Bicoque over the French, 1522. He also took Milan 
from the French in 1521, and Genoa in 1522. In 
1528 he defended Milan successfully against Admiral 
Boxmivet. He was cut off by sickness in the middle 
of his career in 1528. 

COLONNA, Vittoria, the most renowned poetess 
of Italy, was the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, high- 
constable of Naples, and bora in 1490 at Marino, a 
fief belonging to the family. At the age of four 
years she was destined to be the wife of Ferdinand 
Ihrancesco d*AviJos, marquis of Pescara, a boy of the 
same age. The rare excellences both of b^y and 
mind with which nature and a most careful education 
had adorned her, made her an object of universal 
admiration, so that even princes sued for her hand. 
But faithful to her vow, she gave her hand at the 
age of seventeen to the companion of her youth, who 
soon became one of the most distinguished men of his 
age. They lived in the happiest union. When her 
husband fell in the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria 
sought consolation in solitude and in poetry. All 
her poems were devoted to the memory of her hus- 
band. She lived seven years, by turns at Naples 
and at Ischia, and afterwards retired into a monas- 
tery, first at Orvieto, and finally at Viterbo. She 
afterwards abandoned the monastic life, and made 
Rome her abode, where she died in 1547. Her most 
celebrated work is the Rime Spirituali, 1588. They 
are considered among the happiest imitations of 
Petrarca. 

COLONNA, Cape (andent Sunium), the southern 
extremity of Attica, Greece. It is of a remarkable 
appearance, and forms a conspicuous object at sea. 
Its summit is crowned by the ruins of a temple 269 
feet above the sea, said to have been dedicated to 
Athena, and of which sixteen columns of white 
marble are still standing. There are caverns beneath 
the cape, formerly the frequent resort of pirates. 

COLONNADE, in architecture, any series or 
range of columns placed at certain intervals, called 
intercolumniations, from each other, varying accord- 
ing to the rules of art and the order employed. 
When surrounding the building on the exterior the 
colonnade is called a peristyle; when projecting be- 
yond the line of the building it is called a portico, 

COLONSAY and ORONSAY, two islands off 
the west coast of Argyle, Scotland, united at low- 
water, and at high-water only about 100 yards apart; 
imited length about 12 miles; breadth varying from 
1 to 8 miles. Colonsay is much the larger, and has 
a diversified surface with fine rock and other scenery 
and beautiful sandy beaches. On Oronsay are the 
imposing ruins of an extensive priory, and near It a 
fine sculptured cross. Cattle and sheep are reared, 
and fishing is carried on. Visitors land at Soalasaig 
pier, on the island of Colonsay. The islands are 
named after St. Columba and St. Oran. Pop. in 
1891, 858. 

COLONY, a settlement formed in one country by 
the inhabitants of another. Colonies may either be 
formed in dependence on the mother country or in 
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independenoe. In the Utter oeee the neme of colon j 
ii retained only in » historioel lenee. The motiree 
which lead to the formation of colonies, and the 
manner of their formation, are varions. !^e lust of 
territory ; the requirements of commerce ; the desire 
of inoreasing wealth, combined with the love of ad- 
venture; the necessity of relieving the pressure of 
redundant population; political dissensions ; the con- 
venience of removing to a distance persons likely to 
disturb the peace of the state, and especially the 
apparent ease with which a numerous criminal class 
may be got rid of by expatriations, are among the 
chief motives which have iuBuenoed colonization. 
Colonization is only a more formal development of 
the migratory tendency ; and a colony may^ be con- 
sidered as an organize and permanent migration. 
Among ancient nations the principal promoters of 
colonization in the more formal sense were the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Homans , and the 
gpreatest colonizers in modem times have been the 
English and the Spaniards, next to whom may be 
reckoned the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French. 
The Phoenician colonies, extending along the shores 
and throughout the islands of the Mediterranean, 
were mainly commercial. The most famous of them 
was Carthage, itself a great colonizing state. From 
the distance of the mother states, and the slown^s 
of communication, many of them must have been 
practically independent from a very early period; 
but this was not the case with the colonies of Carth- 
age, which wielded powerful armies and maintained 
great fleets, both for commerce and for conquest. 
The Greek colonies were widely spread, being nume- 
rous in Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula, and the 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, in South 
Italy n-Tifi Sicily. They were commonly independent, 
and frequently soon surpassed the mother states in 
|)Ower and importance. Constantinople, Naples, 
Palermo, and Marseilles were all originally Greek 
colonies. The Greek civilization wiw largely based 
upon and highly favourable to individual liberty, 
and the independence of spirit which it fostered made 
political dissension a frequent cause of colonization. | 
A still more pressing one was the limited extent of the j 
Greek territories, and the inviting character of those 
by which they were surrounded. Rome was a state 
which left nothing to the individual. Its colonies 
were chiefly military, and while the empire lasted 
were all in strict subordination. As the Roman 
power declined the remains of them amalgamated 
with the peoples among whom they were placed, and 
contributed largely to the homogeneous growth of 
modem civilization. 

Before America and the way by sea to the East 
Indies were discovered, the states of Europe in the 
middle ages, with the exception of the Genoese and 
the Venetians, had no foreign colonies. The inter- 
course and wars of the Portuguese with the Moors, 
then more advanced in civilization than most of the 
European nations, served to incite their rivalry and 
stimulate them to maritime enterprise, and they be- 
came the pioneers of Europe in maritime discovery. 
One of the chief names in this connection is that of 
Henry the Navigator, son of John 1. of Portugrf. 
The Portuguese in 1419 discovered Madeira ; in 
1481-60 the Azores; In 1487 Bartolomeo Diw 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope ; and on May 20th, 
1498, Vasco de Gama landed near Calicut on the 
Malabar coast, after a voyage round the south of 
Africa. The Moors had previously been in possession 
of the inland trade of India, and it was not without 
a struggle that the Portuguese succ^^ in estab- 
lishing settlements on the coast of Malabar. The 
fast Portuguese colonies were 
the ooaats oi continents and islands they viuted 


for the security of their commerce, as Monmbiinie, 
Sofala, and Melinda on the east coast of Afnca, 
Ormuz and Muscat, in the Persian Golf ; Goa, Diu, 
and Damao, on the Malabar coast of India. Qoa 
became the capital of their Indian dominions. Col- 
onies were established in Ceylon in 1506; in the 
Moluccas in 1510; Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and 
Borneo were also colonize^ though the settlements 
there did not attain so great importance. The direc- 
tion taken by the Portuguese navigators made them 
miss the discovery of America ; but Brazil was dis- 
covered by Cabral in May, 1 500, a few months after 
Pinion, and was colonized by the Portuguese about 
1580. The splendid colonial empire of which the 
foundations were thus laid was not destined to last 
Aa in the case of Spain the energy of the Portuguese 
nation was trammelled by superstition, and this, 
together with a vicious colonial policy, bad weakened 
the power of Portugal before she fell in 1580 under 
the dominion of Spain. The colonial possessions of 
Portugal were afterwards assailed by the Dutch as 
enemies of the Spaniards, and when she recovered 
her independence in 1640, many of them were irre- 
trievably lost. Brazil declared its independence in 
1822. The colonial possessions of Portugal are now 
mostly in Africa; the whole of her possessions in 
this continent embracing an area of over 5,000,000 
square miles. 

Soon after the Portuguese the Spaniards com- 
menced the work of colonization. On October 12, 
1492, Columbus discovered the island of San Salva- 
dor. Hayti, or San Domingo, named by Columbus 
Espaiiola, was discovered in the course of the same 
voyage, December, 1492, and immediately colonized. 
Porto Rico and Jamaica were colonized in 1509, 
Cuba in 1511. On the mainland a Spanish settle- 
ment was effected in Colombia (New Granada) in 
1510. Mexico was conquered 1519-21; Ecuador, 
Venezuela, New Granada, Peru and Chili, were oc- 
cupied and subdued between 1524 and 1541; and 
Spain was raised to the first rank among the oolonlz- 
ing powers of Europe. The Spaniards regarded 
their new possessions in various aspects. Some, 
animated by a zeal for religion, considered the con- 
version of the natives as the great end which Heaven 
had assigned to them. Others were inspired by the 
love of glory or the passion for gain, and scrupled at 
no means by which it was possible to gratify their 
wishes. The meaner motive especially prevailed 
with the greater number, and led to remorseless 
cruelty in the treatment of the subjugated peopl^ 
To this result the discoveries of gold and silver made 
in the Spanish settlements greatly contributed, by 
causing a neglect of the development of their other 
great natural resources. In islands even so large 
as Jamaica and Cuba the natives were literally ex- 
terminated. On the continent they were reduced 
to a state of abject misery, and disorders were fre- 
quent among the colonists themselves. After 
dissensions the government of the colonies, in lU 
fundamental traits, was settled in 1532, during the 
reign of Charles V. A council of the Indies in 
Euwpe, viceroys, at first two, afterwards four, to- 
gether with eight independent captains-^ene^ in 
America, were the heads of the administration. Crtto 
were founded, at first along the f 
of commerce and as military posts; afterwards ^ 
to the toterior, e.p«!i»Uy tn ‘he vidmtj ^tbe 
mines; eeVereCru*, Cumanm ^ 
gene, Valenoto, OM»cae; Aapuloo wd 1*“^“ 
&ir!>o«.t of the P»ci8o: Lim^ Oono^o^^ 

Bnenoe Ayres. The whole eodee^iosl^^rf 
the mother country was 

except that to the latter the ctaroh wae m^ ^ 
tode^cnt of the king. The totercouise wrth 
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WM confined nt fint to the dngle port of Be- 
afterwards to that of Oadix, from which two 
■qnadrons started annually. While^ therefore, the 
commerce was not expressly grant^ by law to a 
society, it remained neverthdess entity in the 
hands of a few individuals. Spain took possession of 
the Philippine Isles in 1564, and a regular inter- 
course was maintained from 1572 by the Sputh Sea 
gidleons, between Acapulco and Manilla ; but owing 
to the great restrictions on commerce those islands, 
notwithstanding their advantageous situation, were 
an expense to the crown. Spain proved to ^ the 
foremost of the colonizing powers of Europe in respect 
to the formation of new states ; the most unfortu- 
nate of all in regard to the retention of her posses- 
sions. The causes of the loss of her colonies differed 
from those which prevailed in the case of the Portu- 
guese. European wars and the decline of her home 
power were the most important, but they did not so 
often lead to the colonies falling under other powers, 
as in the case of Portugal. They became more fre- 
quently the occasion of revolt, and the opportunity 
for declarations of independence on the part of the 
colonies themselves. Thus were formed the republics 
of Mexico, of Oentral America, of Venezuela, New 
Granada or Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
&C. ; but as the bad government of the mother coun- 
try served to promote this early defection, few of 
the states formed in this unfortunate school have 
yet attained the repose of settled government. An 
insurrection began in Cuba in 1895, and after Spain 
had in vain endeavoured to suppress it the United 
States interfered. War followed, with the result 
that after a brief struggle not only Cuba, but also 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands were lost to 
Spain. 

The Dutch, during the struggle for their indepen- 
dence, first became the formidable rivals of the Por- 
tuguese, then subject to the Spanish yoke. They 
had already for some time carried on the trade in 
East India merchandise between Lisbon and the rest 
of Europe, but their intercourse with Lisbon was 
prohibited by Philip II. in 1584. The prohibition 
was revived in 1594 with the utmost severity, and a 
number of Dutch vessels in the harbour were seized. 
Excluded from the European trade in the produc- 
tions of India, they resolved to import directly from 
India the articles which were refused to them in 
Europe. Companies were formed, which were united 
into one by a charter granted March 20, 1602, to the 
l^toh East India Company, established in 1595. 
This charter, which was renewed afterwards at 
different times, conferred not only the monopoly of 
the East India trade but also sovereign powers over 
the conquests which the Company should make, and 
the colonies which it should establish in India. An 
entirely new colonial policy was thus introduced, 
which instead of political or ecclesiastical aggran- 
dizement, contemplated mercantile advantage as its 
main object. The Dutch colonies in the East Indies 
were thus commercial colonies; ard the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, being more easily defended 
than the continent of India, became the principal 
seat of the Dutch power. This was undoubtedly the 
chief cause of their colonies being so long in a flourish- 
ing condition, as they required only the dominion of 
t^e sea to maintain them. In 1619 the newly-built 
Batavia was made the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the power of the Dutch reached its highest 
point. They effected the establishment of a colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1650, which afforded 
an excellent bulwark for their East India possessions, 
and took Ceylon from the Portuguese, after a long 
and sanguinary struggle in 1658. All the Dutch 


colonies in the East Indies were under the Governor- 
general of Batavia. In 1621 the Dutch established 
also a West India Coii^ny, which at first ma^ 
extensive conquests in Brazil, but soon lost them 
entirely (1623-60). Their settlements on some of 
the smaller West India Islands, as San Eustatia, 
Cura 9 oa, Saba, and San Martin (1682-49), were 
more permanent. On the continent Surinam, Para- 
maribo, Essequibo, and Berbioe were in the hands 
of the Dutch in 1667. The decline of the Dutch 
colonial power, partly caused by European wars and 
partly by the successful rivalry of the English, con- 
tinued from the end of the seventeenth century till 
the French revolution. On the recovery of its inde- 
pendence, the commerce and the colonial importance 
of Holland somewhat revived, and though many of 
her colonies were lost, the value of the remainder 
was enhanced by improved administration. The 
Dutch still possess numerous colonial possessions in 
the East Indies, including Java, Sumatra, parts of 
Borneo, the Moluccas, and part of New Guinea; 
several small islands in the West Indies, and 
Surinam. 

No colonizing power has had a career of such 
uniform prosperity as Great Britain. The freedom 
of her institutions, and the practical enterprise and 
self-reliance of her people peculiarly fitted her for 
the work of colonization, and it has steadily advanced 
with her equally in peace and in war. Her insular 
situation freeing her from the ambition of direct 
territorial aggrandizement, and giving her the com- 
mand of the seas, enabled her in every war to strip 
her opponents of colonial possessions which were not 
unfrequently retained as the price of peace. The 
only break in a career of prosperity which has re- 
sulted in the formation of an empire greater in 
extent of territory and of population than any other 
known to history was the revolt of her American 
colonies, which resulted in the formation of a state 
destined ultimately to rival Great Britain herself in 
political and commercial importance and in the 
freedom of its institutions. This state, too, by the 
successful result of the war of 1898 with Spain, has 
itself entered on a policy of colonial expansion. 

The English made their appearance as a colonial 
power nearly at the same time with the Dutch, but 
at first with far inferior success. They first visited 
remote seas during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
After many fruitless attempts to find a north-east 
or north-west passage to the East Indies, English 
vessels found their way round the Cape of Good 
Hope to the East Indies in 1591. In 1600 Elizabeth 
granted a charter to the East India Company. 
Their commerce with India, however, was not at 
first important They established only single fac- 
tories on the continent, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the possessions of the English in 
the East were limited almost exclusively to Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bencoolen. The ruin of the Mogul 
Empire in India, which commenced in internal dis- 
turbances after the death of Aurengzebe (1707), and 
was completed by the incursions of Nadir Shah 
(1789), afforded the opportunity for the growth of 
British power, as the British and French were com- 
pelled to interfere in the contentions of the native 
princes and governors. The French, under Labour- 
donnaye and Dupleix, appeared at first likely to 
maintain the superiority; but the British succeeded 
in acquiring the ascendency in the Carnatic; and in 
the middle of the eighteenth cent^ they greatly 
extended their domimons under Clive. By the de- 
struction of Pondicherry they secured their superi- 
ority on the coast of Coromandel ; and the victory 
of Clive at Plassey, June 26, 175^ laid l^e foundar 
tion of their ezclnsive sovereignty in India. By the 
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Treftty of AllAhAbftd, Aug. 12, 1765, Bengal waa 
•nrrendered to the Britiah by the titular Great 
Mog^ ; and the fall of the Empire of Myiore, the 
dominioni of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib, may be 
oonaidered aa completely eatabluhing the Bntiab 
anpremaoy in India. The Mahrattaa, with whom 
the Britiah waged war at intervala from 1774 to 1818, 
and the Sikhs, aubdued in 1849, remained the only 
formidable enemiea of the Company. With the ex- 
ception of a few dependent atatea the British terri- 
tory now embraced nearly the whole of India, and 
this vast territory was still under the government of 
a chartered mercantile company, exercising many of 
the most important functions of an independent 
sovereignty. On the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny (1857-58) this state of things waa deemed 
too hazardous to last, and the government of India 
was transferred to the crown by act of Parliament 
in 1858. Ceylon was first occupied in 1795-96. 

The discoveries of the Cabots, following soon after 
the voyages of Columbus, gave the English crown a 
claim to North America, which in the reign of 
Elizabeth led to colonization on a large scale. In 
1606 James I. divided the territory claimed by Eng- 
land into two parts — South Virginia, extending from 
Cape Fear to the Potomac; and North Virginia, 
from the mouth of the Hudson to Newfoundland. 
Two companies were formed for the colonization of 
America — the London Company, to which was 
granted South Virginia; and the Plymouth Com- 
pany, to which was granted North Virginia. The 
region between the Potomac and the Hudson was 
neutral ground. The London Company in 1607 
founded the commonwealth of Virginia by building 
Jamestown on the James River, so called in honour 
of the king. A House of Burgesses for the new 
colony met for the first time on 19th June, 1619, 
and thus was constituted the beginning of repre- 
sentative government in the British colonies of 
America. In 1614 Captain John Smith, having 
examined the coast from the Penobscot to Cape Cod, 
named the country here New England. Tlie next 
permanent settlement on the North American coast 
was effected in this district by the body of Puritans, 
known as the Pilgrim Fathers, who sailed from 
England September 6, 1620, in the Mayfiowtr^ and 
landed 21st December in Massachusetts Bay. The 
government of this colony from the first was strictly 
republican. Another colony was established in New 
Hampshire in 1623, and in the same year Maine, 
which had previously been colonized by the French, 
received its first permanent English settlement. 
New Jersey was colonized in 1634. Connecticut 
was colonized in 1635 by emigrants from Massachu- 
setts. Bhode Island was settled in 1636. Samuel 
Champlain, the French navigator, was the first 
European who entered the region now forming the 
state of New York (1609). In the same year Henry 
Hudson, an Englishman in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company, discovered the river to which 
his name has been given, where Dutch settlements 
were effected and gradually spread. The English, 
who claimed this territory as included in Cabot’s 
discoveries, finally seized the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam by force in 1664, giving it the name 
of New York in honour of James, Duke of York 
(James 11. ), to whom Charles II. had made a grant 
of the province. In 1681 the territory west of the 
Delaware was granted to William Penn, who colon- 
ized it with Quakers, and founded Pennsylvania in 
1682. The first settlement in Maryland was made 
in 1681 by a party from Virginia. In 1683 a colony i 
of Boman Catholics arrived here from Britain. The | 
oountry south of Virginia was permanently settled in i 
1670 by a party of English colonists who landed at 


Port Boyal and afterwards removed to Charleston. 
The colony was calied Carolina. Georgia, originally 
a part of Carolina, was granted by George IL, 
After ^^om it was named, to a colony from EnglsM 

Colonies were early established In the West In- 
dia Islands, including Barbados, half of St. Chris- 
topher’s (1625), and soon after many smaller islands. 
Yet the West India possessions did not become im- 
portant as plantations until the sugar-cane was 
introduced into Barbados in 1641 and into Jamaica 
in 1660. This island had been taken from tite 
Spaniards in 1655. The cultivation of coffee was 
introduced into the West India Islands in 1782. 
Newfoundland was taken possession of by the 
English in 1588, and colonized in 1621 and 1688. 
Canada was surrendered by France to Britain at 
the Peace of Paris in 1768 (see section on Fronch 
colonies below). In 1764 began the dispute between 
Britain and iU North American colonies, on the 
question whether the former had the right to impose 
taxes on the colonies when they were not repre- 
sented in the British Parliament; and on April 19, 
1775, commenced the war which terminated with 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
thirteen provinces. Though the United States thus 
entered on their independent career, Canada still 
remains as a great and flourishing British de- 
pendency. 

Australia was discovered in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The first Australasian settle- 
ments of Great Britain were penal colonies. New 
South Wales, discovered in 1770, was established 
as a penal colony in 1788; Tasmania (Van Diemen’s 
Land), discovered by Tasman in 1642, followed in 
1803. West Australia, for some time a penal settle- 
ment, was founded as a free colony in 1829; Vic- 
toria (Port Phillip) was colonized in 1835, and 
made an independent colony in 1851 ; South Aus- 
tralia was settled in 1886; Queensland became a 
separate colony in 1859; New Zealand, discovered 
by Tasman in 1742, began to be used in connection 
with the whale-fishery about 1790, was settled in 
1839, and made a colony in 1840. In 1851 gold 
was discovered to be plentiful in Victoria, ^is 
gave a great impetus to the prosperity of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and the influx of population it caused 
has largely contributed to promote their general 
development. The Fiji Islands became a colony in 
1874, and other islands in the Pacific have ]^n 
acquired since, as well as part of New Guinea and 
part of Borneo. 

The acquisition of the South African colonies dates 
from the Napoleonic period, the Cape Colony and 
Mauritius being both secured to Britain in 1814. 
Natal was proclaimed a British colony in 1848. 
The Guinea Coast settlements date from the seven- 
teenth century. Extensive protectorates or spheres 
of influence have also been recently a<x|uired, being 
partly developed by chartered companies. 

In Europe Great Britain has only two possessions 
of the nature of colonies, acquired for military reasons: 
Gibraltar in 1704 ; Malta and Gozo, 1800. 

It is estimated that the existing British colonies 
and dependencies embrace fully one-fifth of the 
land-surface of the globe, and a rather larger pro- 
portion of its population. The whole of the British 
colonial possessions have been grouped in about forty 
administrative divisions, and they are situated in 
every quarter of the globe. (See Britain.) 

According to their governmental relations with 
the crown the colonies are arranged under three 
heads. (1.) Crown colonies, in which the crown has 
the entire control of legislation, while the adminis- 
tration is carried on by publio officers nndor the 
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oontiol of the home government. (2.) Odloniei movent It from foiling Into the hands of the 
poiseseing representative institations bat not re- ^glish, was sold by Napoleon to the United States 
sponsible government, in which the crown has no in 1808. At the general paolfioation of 1816 France 
more than a veto on legislation, but the home recovered some remains of her colonial possessions, 
government retains the control of public oflBcers. and since then she has acquired extensive regions 
(8.) Colonies possessing representative institutions beyond sea, some of them highly valuable. She 
and responsible government, in which the crown occupied in 1830 and begun in 1888 to colonise 
has only a veto on legislation, and the home govern- Algeria^ a country whose irregular and lawless 
ment has no contrm over any officer except the government had exposed her as well as other 
governor. ^ colonies are, however, disabled from European states to frequent annoyance. Tunis^ 
such acts of independent sovereignty as the initiative Senegambia, great tracts of the Sahara, Sudan, 
in war, alliances, and diplomacy generally. and Congo regions, the islands of Madagascar and 

France was somewhat late of entering fully upon Edunion, are all comprised In France’s African 
a oidonial career, being retarded by internal dis- possessions, while in Asia she possesses a large 
sensions and religious wars. Between 1627 and 1636 portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and in 
PierreBelaind'l^nambuocolonized St. Christopher’s, America French Guiana. Some of the French 
Guadeloupe and Martinique. Champlain was the colonies are represented in the National Assembly 
pioneer of the French in the exploration of the North by members chosen for the purpose. 

American continent, where they soon had consider- Denmark established an East India Company in 
able possessions, including Canada — in which they 1618 with a view to enter on the colonial trade; 
had settlements as early as 1604-5, and where and other companies were afterwards formed. In 
Champlain founded Quebec in 1608 — and Louisiana, the same year with the formation of the first corn- 
colonized in 1699. Commercial companies were pany, the colony of Tranquebar was founded on 
then deemed essential in colonizing, and a West the Coromandel coast. Its success was fluctuating, 
India Company and an East India Company were like that of the companies formed to manage it, and 
established by Colbert in 1664. He purchased on at last, in 1846, it was sold to the East India Oom- 
several West India Islands, as Martinique, Guade- pany. St. Thomas in the West Indies was settled 
loupe, St. Lucia, Grenada, and others, settlements by the Danes in 1672; St. John and some of the 
already formed by private persons, and sent out colo- smaller islands in the same group (the Virgin 
nists in 1664 to Cayenne. But the settlements in Islands) were also occupied by them. The island 
part of St. Domingo, by the buccaneers, became of of Santa Cruz was purchased from France in 1733. 
more importance than those effected by the govern- These islands were sold to the United States in 
ment. The West India Company survived only ten 1902. Sweden established an East India Company 
years. The East India Company, after fruitless in 1741. She acquired the island of St. BartWo- 
attempts to form a colony in Madagascar, founded mew from France in 1785, but restored it in 1878, 
Pondicherry on the Coromandel coast in 1670. This and has now no colonies. 

became the capital of extensive French possessions in Germany has recently been making some attempts 
the Eaet Indies. The French also acquired the lie at establishing colonies in different parts of the world, 
de France (Mauritius) and Bourbon (Reunion), occu- and has in this way acquired considerable tracts in 
pied in 1720. At the beginning of the eighteenth South Africa (east ana west), New Guinea, &c, 
century France had attained an important position Italy has also shown the same ambition, and has 
as a colonial power. In North America her settle- established a colony on the African side of the Red 
ments extended from Canada to California, par- Sea, between it and Abyssinia, 
ticularly along the great lakes and the Mississippi The colonial policy of such despotic countries as 
river, embracing many districts which have since Spain and Portugal naturally differed from that of 
become of the highest importance. Nova Scotia freer nations like England and Holland. In the 
(Aoadie) and Newfoundland (Terre Neuve), which former the great expense and risk of colonizing was 
had been disputed with Great Britain, were then in borne by the government, who retained direct oon- 
her possession. Her West India Islands were more trol over the colonies and their productions ; but in 
floui^ing than those of England, and she still had the latter the work, being too much ff)r individual 
a prosperous career before her in India. The enterprise, was entrusted to companies, whose 
superiority of the fleet of England gave that power charters conferred on them not only exclusive 
a great advantage in colonial contests, and many of privileges in regard to trading, but also extensive 
the French colonies subsequently fell under the powers of conquest and administration. In respect 
power of Great Britain. The struggle for the of trade a very exclusive and jealous policy long 
supremacy in India, though France was finally prevailed, but since the adoption of a free-trade 
unsuccessful, was long and gallantly maintained, policy in Great Britain, the whole trade of her 
and more than once seemed to promise a different colonies has been thrown open without reserve, as 
issue. The North American colonies were partly far as the privileges of the mother country are 
lost by conquest and partly suffered to fall into concerned, to the competition of foreign nations, 
decay. Of the West India possesBiv)ns several were Other countries, while not following her commercial 
taken by Great Britain, and finally ceded to her. policy entirely, have relaxed more or less the strin- 
Canada was finally ceded to England in 1763; genoy of the regulations affecting their colonial 
Louisiana, after being surrendered to Spain, to trade. 
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CAABA. See Eaaba. 

CAAMA. See Habtebbebt in SuFF. and Ante- 
lope. 

CABALLERO, Febnan, pseudonym of Cecilia 
B5hl von Faber, the chief modem Spanish novelist, 
daughter of a German settled in Spain and married 
to a Spanish lady, was bom at Morges, near Lau- 
sanne, on Dec. 25th, 1796, and died at Seville on 
April 7th, 1877. Brought up in Germany, she went 
to Cadiz with her father in 1813. Her first novel. 
La Gaviota^ appeared in 1849, and was followed by 
Elia, Clemencia^ La Familia de Alvareda, Ac., as 
well as by many shorter stories. In 1859 she pub- 
lished a collection of folk -tales under the title 
Cuentos y Poesias Populares Andaluces. Some of 
her works have appeared in English translations, 
including La Gaviota (tr. as the Sea-Gull, 1867); 
Elia: or Spain fifty years ago (1868); Air-Built 
Castles; and The Bird of Tmth (1881). The chief 
charm of her writings lies in her descriptions of life 
and natura in Andalusia. She was three times left 
a widow ; her last husband was a lawyer named De 
Arrom. She forms the subject of one of the Six 
Life Studies (1880) of M. B. Edwards. 

CABBAGE-BARK. See Andiba in Supp. 

CABBAGE-ROSE, a species of rose {Rota oenti- 
folia) of many varieties, supposed to have been 
cultivated from ancient times, and eminently fitted 
from its fragrance for the manufacture of rose-water 
and attar. It has a large, rounded, and compact 
fiower. It is called also Provence (or more cor- 
rectly Provmt) Rote, from a town in the French 
department of Seine-et-Mame where it is much 
cultivated. 

CABBAGE-TREE, a name given to the cabbage- 
palm, and also to a tree of the genus Andira (which 
see in Supp.). 

CABEIRI. See Cabibi. 

CABINDA, a Portuguese seaport and territoxy, 
north of the Congo mouth. The territoiy is bound^ 
by the Atlantic on the west, the Congo Free State 
on the south, and French Congo on the north. The 
town, situated about 40 miles north of the mouth of 
the Congo, carries on a considerable trade, and its 
people are noted for their shipbuilding and other 
nandicrafts. Pop. 10,000. 

CABLE, Geoboe Washington, American novelist 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom at New Orleans 
on Oct. 12th, 1844. His father died when he was 
fourteen years of age, and he had to leave school 
and seek employment as a derk in order to support 
his mother and sisters. In 1863 he joined the Con- 
federate army as soldier in a cavalzy regiment, and 
served till the conclusion of the GHvil War two 
years afterwards, when he returned to New Orleans 
and again took to commercial life. Latterly he at- 
tained an important position in a cotton firm, but 
in 1879, being by this time a practised writer, and 
having had oon^eraUe sucoess with his literaiy 
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ventures, he decided to devote himself entirely to 
authorship. In 1884 he took up his residence in 
Massachusetts, where he has originated a i^stem of 
* home culture clubs’. His first important book, Old 
Creole Days (1879), appeared originally in Scribner’s 
Monthly; and since its publication he has written 
The Grandissimes (1880); Madame Delphine (1881); 
The Creoles of Louisiana (1884), a histoxy ; Dr. Sevier 
(1884); The Silent South (1885), a plea for the negro; 
Bonaventure (1888); The Negro Question (1888); 
Strange True Stories of Louisiana (1889) ; and John 
March (1894). He has given successful public read- 
ings from his works in many parts of the States and 
also in England. For most readers the chief interest 
of Mr. Cable’s novels lies in their excellent descrip- 
tions of Creole life, a subject which he may be said 
to have introduced into hterature. His pictures of 
negro life are equally effective, and he handles dia- 
lect in a xnasterly manner. 

CABRAL, Pedro Alvarez, the discoverer (or 
second discoverer) of Brazil, a Portuguese, was 
bom about 1460 and died about 1526. In 1500 he 
received command of a fleet bound for the East 
Indies, and sailed from Lisbon, but having taken a 
course too far to the west he was carri^ by the 
South American current to the coast of Brazil, of 
which he took possession about April 24th, 1500, in 
the name of Portugal. Continuing his voy^, he 
lost several ships and men in a storm, but wiui the 
remainder he visited Mozambique, and at last reached 
India, where he made important oommercial treaties 
with native princes, and then returned to Europe. 

CACHAR, or Caohar Plains, a district of 
India, in Assam ; area, 2472 sq. miles. Some minerals 
are found, but the natural wealth of the district con- 
sists mostly in its extensive forests. It is intersected 
by a railway. Pop. (1891), 367,542, almost entirely 
engaged either in rice cultivation or on the tea plan- 
tations. The chief towns are Silchar and Gunjong. 
— North Caohab forms a separate district; area, 
1728 sq. miles. Pop. 18,941. 

CACHEXY, Cachexia (Gr., ‘ evil habit of body’), 
a morbid state of the bodily system, in which tbei« 
is great weakness, with or without the local mani- 
festation of some constitutioxiaJ disease. It is not 
a disease of itself, but the result of diseases such as 
gout, cancer, lead-poisoxiing, &c. Thus the terofu- 
Tout oachexia means the condition of body due to 
scrofula, shown by slender form, narrow or deformed 
chest, p^or, diseased glands, large, prominent joints, 
Ac. 

CACHOLONG, a mineral of the quartz family, a 
variety of opal, and so often called Pearl-opal, usually 
milk-white, sometimes grayish or yellowish-whit^ 
opaque or subtly traxislucent at the edges. 

CACHOl]^ a sweetmeat in the form of a pill, 
znade from the extract of liquoxioe, cashew-nut, gum, 
Ac., used by smokers to sweeten the breath. 
CAOODYLE. See Alkabsin in Buff. 

i 86 
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OAOOLET-OAIBO. 


CAOOIjET, ft oontrivftaoe somewhftt reeemblixiff 
ft double arm-ohair, or in other oaaes like a beo, 
fixed on the back of a mule or hoi^ for canying 
sick persons or travellers in mountainoos oountiies. 
OaooletB have also been used in warfare for canying 
wounded soldiers. 

CADDIS-FLIES. See Neubofteba. 

CADET’S FUMING LIQUOR. See Alkabsin 
in Supp. 

CADOUDAL. GEORGES, See Chouans. 

CiECILIA (L. eceeiUj blind, from the minute size 
of their eyes), a genus of amphibia^ type of the 
family Cseciludse. They are vermiform, covered 
with small scales, entir^y destitute of l^bs, and 
the eyes are very small and nearly hidden by the 
skin. They are usually 1 to 2 feet in length but 
often much lonmr. The family constitutes the order 
Apoda of the diuss Amphibia. 

C.£CUM, a blind process or sac in the alimentary 
canal of various animals. In fishes the casca are 
often numerous and long; and birds have generally 
two near the termination of the intestine. Mammals 
have commonly only one eceoum. In man the *blind- 
g^t* is small and situated at the beginning of the 
colon. See Intestine. 

CAEN -STONE, the French equivalent for the 
Bath oolite of England, a cream-coloured building 
stone of excellent quality, got near Caen in Nor- 
mandy. Winchester and Canterbury Cathedrals, 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, and many 
churches are built of it. 

CAFFRE-CORN, a variety of millet (Sorghum 
rndgart). See Sobohum. 

CAINE, Thomas Henbt Hall^ novelist, drama- 
tist, and general writer, was bom at Runcorn, Che- 
shire, on May 14th, 1853, of Manx and English 
parents. He received his education in the Isle of 
Man and at Liverpool, and qualified as an architect, 
but abandoned architecture in order to become a 
journalist. He lived in London with Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti from 1881 till the latter’s death in 1882, 
and in that year appeared his Recollections of Ros- 
setti. He had previously published Richard III. 
and Macbeth (1877), a critical work, and Sonnets 
of Three Centuries (1882). In 1883 appeared his 
Cobwebs of Criticism, a review of the contemporary 
critiques of Wordsworth, Shelley, Bj^on, Keats, 
and other poets; and in 1887 he contribute to the 
Great Writers series a Life of Coleridge. His first 
novel was The Shadow of a Crime (1885), followed 
next year by A Son of Hagar ; but the Deemster 
(1887), since dramatised (as Ben-my-Chree), first 
brought him into prominent notice. His subsequent 
nov^ include The Bondman (1890), The Scape- 
goat (1891), The Prophet (1892), The Manxman 
(1894), and The Christian (1897). Mr. Caine has 
travelled in Morocco, Iceland, Russia, and North 
America^ and he acted in Canada as representative 
of the Society of Authors in negotiations concerning 
Canadian copyright. His most successful novels deiu 
with Manx life, in the description of which he re- 
veals intimate knowledge of his subject and very 
considerable literary power and skill. 

CAINOZOIC, a geological term (from Gr. Icainoi^ 
recent, and zot, life) applied to the latest of the three 
divisions into which strata have been arranged, with 
reference to the age of the fossils they include. The 
Cainozoie system embraces the tertiary and post- 
tertiaiy systems of British geologists, exhibiting 
recent forms of life, in contradistinction to the Meso- 
zoic, exhibiting intermediate, and the PaUeozoic, 
ancient and extinct forms. It corresponds nearly 
with what has been called the age of mammals. See 
Geoloot. I 

CAIRD John, Scottish divine, bom at (jhreenock | 


in Deo. 1820, where his father was member of a 
firm of ironfounden and engineers. He was edu- 
cated at the Grammar School of Greenock, and at 
Glasgow University, where he took a high place botii 
in arts and divinity. Having entered the ministiy 
of the Church of S^tland, in 1845 be became mim- 
ster of Newton-upon-Ayr, and two years later he was 
transferred to Lady Yester’s par^ church, Edin- 
burgh. Between that date and 1862, when he became 
professor of divinity in Glasgow University, he 
was minister of Errol, Perthimire (1849-57), and 
of Park Church, Glasgow (1867-62). In 1873 he 
was elected princip^ of his university, a position 
which he held till his resignation in 1898. He died 
on July 80th of this year, before his resignation had 
taken effect. He published sermons (his sermon 
Religion in Common Life, preached before the queen, 
had an immense circulation, and was describe by 
Dean Stanley as the g^test sermon of the century); 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (1880) ; 
and Spinoza (1888) in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics. In 1899 appeared The Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity (two vols.), under the editorship of 
his brother, being the Gifford Lectures delivered in 
1891-92 and 1895-96, accompanied by a memoir of 
the author. — His brother Edwabd, bom at Greenock 
in 1835, and educated in his native town and at the 
Universities of Glasgow and Oxford (Balliol College), 
was fellow and tutor of Merton College, and was 
professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow from 1866 
till 1893, the year of his appointment as Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, in which post he succeeded 
Prof. Jowett. He is author of Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant (1878); Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte (1885); the book on Hegel in 
Blackwood’s Series of Philosophical Classics (1883) ; 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889); 
Esssays on Literature and Philosophy (1892) ; and 
The Evolution of Religion (1893, being the St. 
Andrews Gifford Lectures of 1891-92). 

CAIRNES, John Elliot, economist, was bom 
at Castle Bellingham, County Louth, on 26th Dec. 
1 823. After an education at Kingstown and Chester 
he was for a time employed in ms father’s brewery 
at Drogheda, but he ultimately went to Trinity 
College, Dublin. He graduated as M.A. in 1854, 
and two years afterward was appointed Whately 
professor of political economy at Dublin. His first 
series of lectures was published in 1857, under the 
title The Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy. In 1859 he was elected professor of, 
political economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s 
College, Galway, and seven years later he was ap- 
point^ to the corresponding chair in Universitv 
College, London ; but in 1872 the state of his health 
compelled him to give up active teaching. He had 
been called to the Irish bar in 1857, but he hardly 
ever practised. During the later years of his life 
he suffered much from the effects of an accident to 
his knee, which befell him while hunting in 1860, 
and for some time before his death, which took plaoe 
Jul^ 8th, 1875, he was completely crippled. In 1862 
he issued a work in defence of the Northern States 
of America, entitled The Slave Power, which had 
a very large circulation. The most important of 
his other works are EBBa 3 rs on Political Economy, 
Theoretical and Applied (1873), and Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy newly Expounded 
(1874). He takes rank as one of the leading eco- 
nomists of the nineteenth centuiy. 

CAIRO, a river-port of the United Stat^ capital 
of Aexander county, Illinois, at the junction of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi.* Its natund advantages 
have been somewhat nullified by its liability to flo<^ 
but it is now pi elected by means of levees. It is a 
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d^t for goods going to and from the surrounding 
districts, and has important manufactures and a con- 
siderable shipping trade. Pop. (1890), 10,824. 

CAJAML^CA. See Cazamaboa. 

OAJtJPUT. Same as Oajepdt. 

C.^ABA-OIL, an excellent illuminating oil 
obtained from oalaha-nutat the seeds of CalophyUum, 
Ccdahoj a tree of the order Guttiferse that flourishes 
in Bra^ and the West Indies, and yields useful 
timber. 

CALABAR BEAN, the seed of PhyBO^tigrMi 
venenosuMt a leguminous African plant, nearly a&ed 
to the kidney-l^n. It is a powerful narcotic poison, 
operating also as a purgative and emetic, and in 
virtue of these last qualities is the famous * ordeal 
bean' of Africa, administered to persona suspected 
of witchcraft. If it causes purging it indicates 
Clime ; if vomiting, innocence. It induces fainting 
fits and asphyxia, and weakens or paralyses the action 
of the heart. It is employed in medicine, chiefly 
(externally) as an agent for producing contraction 
of the pupil of the eye in certain cases ; sometimes 
also (internally) in neuralgia, tetanus, and rheuma- 
tism. The active principle of the plant is known as 
pkysoatigmin or eserin» 

OALADIUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Aracese, natives of tropical South America, 
often cultivated in hothouses on account of their 
large sagittate, finely coloured leaves. There are 
seven species, including C. Imdor^ C. pioturatwm, 
C» BeUeymei^ and 0. esculentum, the last of which 
is usually referred to the genus CdoccLsia, 

CALAIS, a town of the United States, capital 
of Washington county, Maine, on the river St. Croix, 
at the he^ of navigation, about 264 miles north- 
east of Portland. Facing it on the opposite side of 
the river, which is here crossed by bridges, is St. 
Stephens in New Brunswick. It is a centre of 
the lumber trade, and shipbuilding and iron-found- 
ing are among its industries. Pop. (1890), 7290. 

CAL AMBAC, a fragrant wood, same as Agila or 
AgaHochum. See Agalloohum in Supp. 

CALAMINT, any plant of the genua Calamintha, 
belonging to the natural order Labiates. The plants 
are herbs or shrubs with usually entire leaves, and 
dense whorls of purple- white or yellow flowers, with 
a two-lipped corolla and didj^mous stamens not 
projecting from the corolla. Five species are British, 
viz. C. NepetOy lesser calamint; C, offioinalUy com- 
mon calamint ; C. sylvatioa, wood - calamint ; C. 
AdnoBy basil-thyme; and C. Clinopodiumy wild- 
basil. They all contain a volatile oil. 

CALAMUS, in Scripture, the word used to trans- 
late a Hebrew term which is believed to mean an 
aromatic substance obtained from some kind of reed 
or cane, probably Andropogon Schoerumthus (sweet- 
scented lemon-grass) or the root of the sweet-flag or 
sweet-rush {Acorus Calorntbs), This term occurs 
three timed in the Authorize Version, namely, in 
Ex. XXX. 23, Cant. iv. 14, and Ezek. xxvii. 19. See 
Sweet-flag. 

CALCAREOUS, a term applied to substances 
partaking of the nature of lime, or containing 
quantities of lime. Thus, we speak of calcareous 
waters, calcareous rocks, carcareous soils. Calcareous 
spar is crystallized carbonate of lime. It is found 
crystallized in more than 700 different forms, all 
having for their primitive form an obtuse rhoml^id. 
The rarest and most beautiful crystals are found in 
Derbyshire. Calcareous tufa is an alluvial deposit 
of carbonate of lime, formed generally by spnngs, 
which, ittfHiing through limestone strata, hold in 
eolation a portion of ^careous e^h ; t^ they de- 
posit on coming in contact with air and light. Calc- 
sinter is a variety of it. 


CALC-SINTER, a form of carbonate of lime, the 
substance which forms the stalactites and stalagmites 
that beautify many oaves. It is ^e same as traver- 
tine (which see). 

CALDECOTT, Randolph, artist, was bom at 
Chester on Mar. 22nd, 1846. He entered a ba-tilr at 
Whitchurch, Salop, and was afterwards transferred 
to Manchester, but he ultimately gave up K>.Tilri?ig 
for art. His first success was the pubhcation, in 
1875, of his illustrations of a volume of selections 
from Washington Irving’s Sketch-book, under the 
title of Old Cnristmas. It was followed by his illus- 
trations of the same author’s Bracebndge Hall 
(1876), Mrs. Carr’s North Italian Folk (1877), Black- 
bum’s Breton Folk (1879), and .^sop’s Fables with 
Modem Instances (1883). His most popular work, 
however, was the series of coloured children’s boolu 
commenced by him in 1878, and including John 
Gilpin, the Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, and 
the Great Panjandmm. He died at St. Augustine, 
Florida, on Feb. 12th, 1886. 

CALDERON, Philip Hermogknes, painter, was 
bom at Poitiers in May, 1883, his father being the 
Rev. J uan Calderon, at one time professor of Spanish 
literature in King’s College, London. Commg to 
England about 1845, he became shortly afterwards 
the pupil of a civil engineer ; but his artistic ability 
was so pronounced that his father allowed him to 
devote himself to the study of art at the British Mu- 
seum and the National G^ery. In 1850 he entered 
Mr. Leigh’s Art School, and three years later he 
went to study under Picot at the l&cole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. He first exhibited at the Academy 
in 1853, his picture being named By the Waters of 
Babylon. Amongst the many pictures he subse- 
quently produced may be mentioned Broken Vows 
(1857); Far Away (1858); The Gaoler’s Daughter 
(1858); Never More (1860); Liberating Prisoners 
on the Young Heir’s Birthday (1861); After the 
Battle (1862), one of his most successful; The 
English Embassy in Paris on the Day of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew (1863) ; Her Most High, Noble, 
and Puissant Grace (1865), the last two hein^ prob- 
ably his finest works; Whither? (1867 — his diploma 
picture) ; Sighing his Soul out in his Lady’s Face 
(1869) ; Spring driving away Winter (18/0) ; On 
her Way to the Throne (1871 ), a sequel to his master- 
piece of 1865 ; Victory (1873) ; Ht^-hours with the 
Best Authors; La Gloire de Dijon (1878); Home 
they brought her Warrior Dead; Aphrodite; The 
Answer (1897); and Ruth (1897). Elected A.R.A. 
in 1864, he became three years later a full acade- 
mician. He gained in 1867 the first French ^Id 
medal award^ to an English artist. He died in 
London on April 30th, 1898. 

CALDERWOOD, Henry, philosopher, wm bom 
at Peebles on May 10th, 1830, and received his earlv 
education at the Edinburgh Institution and High 
SchooL He afterwards attended the university of 
that city, and whilst still a student published his 
Philosophy of the Infinite (1854), an attempt to 
controvert the views of Sir William Hamilton. He 
became minister of Gre 3 rfriars United Presbyterian 
Church, Glasgow, in 1856, and in 1868 he was elected 
professor of moi^ philosophy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, a chair which he occupied for the rest of his 
life. Hia death took place on Nov. 19th, 1897. His 
chief works are his Handbook of Moral Philosophy 
(1872) ; Relations of Mind and Brain (1881) ; and 
Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature (1893; 2nd 
ed. 1896). 

CALEDONIAN CANAL. See Canal. 

CALGARY, a rising town of Canada^ capital of 
the district of Alberta, on the Bow River, about 
840 miles west of Winnipeg. It is on the Canadian 
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Pacific Bailway, at the junction of the line running 
north to Edmonton and south to Fort Madeoa 
There are variouB bhurchee, a public and a convent 
eohool, a court-house, howiti^ ftc., and various 
manufactures have been estidiliBhed. It is the centre 
of an important cattle and horse-ranchi^ district. 
Gk>od building stone is quarried in the neighbour- 
hood. Calgi^ has grown up since 1880. Pop. 
(1891), 8876. 

GALICX) (from Calieut in India), a general term 
for any plain white cotton doth: in America it is 
usually applied to printed cottons. See Calico 
Pbinting. 

CALISATA BABK or Bolivian Bask, a variety 
of Peruvian or cinchona bark, namely, that of Cin- 
ehona calimya or fiava, 

CALIVER, an early form of hand-gun, musket, 
or arquebuse, lighter and shorter than the original 
musket, fired without a rest and much more rapidly. 
It seems to have gone out of fashion about 1630. 

CALLERNISH, a village and district of Scot- 
land, in the island of Lewis, on Loch Roag, 16 miles 
west of Stornoway, famous for its circles of standing- 
stones. The main cirde is 40 feet in diameter, 
formed of twelve unhewn blocks of gneiss from 10 
to 13 feet high, with a laiger block in the centre. 
From this d^e rows of stones project to the east, 
west, and south. There are upwards of forty blocks 
altogether. Pop. (1891), 311. 

CALLINUS, of Ephesus, the earliest Greek 
elegiac poet, flourished probably in the seventh 
oentuiy before Christ. Only a few fragments of his 
elegies are extant ; these have been edited by several 
scholars, among them Bergk (in the Foetse Ljrrici 

^CALISTHENICS (Gr. Jtattt-, beautiful, and 
itkenot, strength), the art or practice of exercising 
the body for the purpose of giving strength to the 
musdes and grace to the carriage. The term is 
usually applied to the physical exercises of females, 
as gymnastics is to those of males. 

CiUjOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the natural order Guttiferse, consisting of large 
timber trees, with shining leaves which have numer- 
ous transverse parallel veins. C, InophyUvm yields 
a medical resin, the tacamahac of the East Indies. 
The seeds afford an oil which is used for burning, 
for making ointment, Ac. C, Calaha is a West 
Indian species which yields an oil used for illu- 
minatix^ purposes. Calaba-oil in Supp. 

CAJjORIIdETER, an apparatus for measuring 
absolute quantities of heat, or the specific or latent 
heat of bodies. The determination is commonly 
effected by means of observing the quantity of ice 
melted by a body in cooling, or the rise of tem- 
perature produced in a known quantity of water. 

CALPURNIUS, Titus, a Latin pastoral poet, 
bom in Sicily about the end of the third century. 
Eleven edogues composed by him are extant, but 
nothing whatever is Imown with certainty about his 
life, even his name is doubtful The poems 
attributed to him are evidently modelled on v ir^’s 
more famous eclogues. They are smooth, fiowing, 
and melodious, but lacking in simplidty and natural- 
ness. 

CALTHA, the genus of ranunculaceous plants to 
which the marsh -marigold (C. palustris) belongs. 
See Mabsh-marioold. 

CALVEBLEY, Charles Stuart, poet, son of 
the Rev. Henxy Blayds, was bom at Martley, 
Wofoestershire, on Dea 22nd, 1831. In 1852 his 
father dropped the name of Blayds and resumed 
that of CaJverley, formerly borne by his family. 
Charles, after some years at Harrow, in 1850 en- 
tered Balliol College, Oxford, but in 1852 he was 


removed owing to some thoughtlsss offences against 
disdpline, and in the following year he went to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, lluring his college 
career he show^ ^;reat slnll in Latin and Greek 
compositioi^ and m 1856 he was second in the 
classical tripos. As a writer of humorous ^glish 
verse he also made himself famous. He afterwards 
studied for the bar, and was called in 1865, but his 
promising legal career was cut short by a serious 
accident which befell him on the ice in the winter 
of 1866-67. The effe^ of this misfortune clouded 
the whole of the remainder of his life, and latterly 
he also suffered from kidney disease. He died on 
Feb. I7th, 1884. As a parodist and writer of 
light verses Calverley is perhaps unequalled, but 
his published volumes are not numerous. The 
earliest of them appeared in 1862 under the title of 
Verses and Translations ; and the others are : Trans- 
lations into English and Latin (1866), Theocritus 
translated into English Verse (1869), and Fly 
Leaves (1872). A Memoir and Literary Remains 
were publish^ in 1885 by W. J. Sendall, and in 
1888 an edition of his works appeared in four 
volumes, a one-volume edition being issued In I9U1. 

CALYCANTHUS, a genus of hardy American 
shrubs, type of the order Cal^canthaceee, which is 
usually placed near Magnoliacese. One species, 
Florida allspice (0. Jloridua), has yeUow flowers 
and is sweet-scented. It is also used in medicine. 
The only other genus of the order is Chimonan- 
thus, 

CALYSTEGIA. See Bind-weed in Supp. 

CAM, an English river formed by the junction 
of two streams one of which (the Grants) rises in 
Essex and flows north-west, whilst the other (the 
Rhee) rises in the north of Herts and flows north- 
east. The united stream flows sluggishly north- 
wards through Cambridgeshire, and falls into the 
Ouse some 4 miles south of Ely after a course of 
about 40 miles. The university town of Cambridge 
is situated on its banks a few miles below the 
confluence of the head-streams. It is navigable to 
Cambridge. 

CAM, in machinery, a simple contrivance for 
converting a uniform rotatory motion into a varied 
rectilinear motion, usually a projecting part of a 
wheel or other revolving piece so placed as to ^ve 
an alternating or varying motion to another piece 
that comes in contact with it and is free to move 
only in a certain direction. 

CAMBUSLANG, a flourishing town of Scotland 
on the left bank of the Clyde, about 8 miles B.E. of 
Glasgow, with collieries adjacent. Many persons 
engaged in business in Glasgow reside here. Pop.. 
(1891), 8323; (1898), 17,000. 

CAMEL, a water-tight box or caisson used to 
raise a sunken vessel, or to float a vessel over a 
shoal or bar. It is let down with water in it, 
and is attached to the vessel, after which the 
water is pumped out, and the camel rises from its 
buoyancy. 

CAMERON, Vernet Lovett, African travellw, 
was a son of the Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, vicar of 
Shoreham, and was bom near Weymouth on July 
1st, 1844. He entered the British navy in 1857, 
and in 1872 was chosen by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London to conduct an expedition for the 
relief of Dr. Livingstone. He was only in time to 
meet the remains of Livingstone at Unyanyembe, 
but pushed onward to Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, 
partly circumnavigated this great sheet of water, 
establishing the fa^ that its outlet was the Lukuga. 
Not being able to follow the Lualaba river down- 
wards, he continued his journey westwards to Ben- 
guela, and was thm the first to cross tropical Afrioa^ 
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from eaAt to west. Returning to England in 1B76, 
he was made Companion of the Baui, and raised 
to the rank of a commander. In 1878 he made a 
journey through Asia Minor and Persia in order to 
satisfy himself as to the feasibility of a railroad con- 
necting India with the Mediterranean, and in 1882 
he ana Sir Richard Burton explored the country 
behind the Qold Coast. He published accounts of 
his journeys in his Across Africa (1877), Our Future 
Highway to India (1880), and To the (Sold Coast 
for Gold (1888, with Sir R. F. Burton), besides 
several other books. He died at Leighton Buzzard 
on March 26th, 1894, from an accident in the hunt- 
ing field. 

CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, the old 79th 
Regiment in the British army, raised in 1793 by 
Allan Cameron of Erroch. It wears the Highland 
dress and now forms the first battalion of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders. There is not as yet a 
second battalion linked with it. 

CAMERONIAN REGIMENT, a British regi- 
ment raised in 1689 amongst the Cameronians of 
the West of Scotland to support William III., and 
long famous as the 26th Regiment. It forms now the 
first battalion of the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), 
the second battalion being the old 90th Regiment. 

CAMPANERO, the bell -bird, which see in 
Supp. 

CAMPBELL, Sir Colin. See Clyde, Lord. 

CAMPBELL, Rev. Lewis, classical scholar, was 
bom at Edinburgh on Sept. 3rd, 1830, his father, 
a commander in the navy, being a relative of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. He received his early educa- 
tion at Iklinburgh Academy, and he afterwards 
attended Glasgow University and Trinity and Balliol 
Colleges, Oxford, taking the degree of B.A. (with 
first-class honours in classics) in 1853, and that of 
M.A. in 1866. Ordained in 1857, he became vicar 
of Milford, Hants, in the following year, a post 
which he held till his appointment, in 1863, as 
professor of Greek in St. Andrews University. He 
retired from this chair in 1892, becoming emeritus 
professor. The 1894-95 series of Gifford Lectures 
at St. Andrews was delivered by him. As a writer 
he is known chiefly by his editions and translations 
of ancient Greek authors, the chief of them being 
Plato’s Thesetetus (1861, 2nd ed. 1883); Plato’s 
Sophistes and Foliticus (1867); Sophodes — The 
Plays and Fragments (1879 and 1881, 2 vols.); 
Sophodes in English Verse (1873-83, new ed. 1897); 
iEschylus in English Verse (1890) ; and Plato’s 
Republic (along with the late Prof. Jowett, 1894). 
The Christian Ideal, published in 1877, is a volume 
of sermons ; and his other works indude Guide to 
Greek Tragedy (1891) ; Life of James Clerk Max- 
well (with Mr. W. Garnett, 1882, 2nd ed. 1884); 
Life of Benjamin Jowett (along with Rev, E. Abbott, 
1897) ; Religion in Greek Literature (1898), the sub- 
stance of his Gifford Lectures; the articles Plato 
and Sophocles in the Encyclopedia Biitannica, &c. 

CAMPHENE, the generic name for the volatile 
oils or hydrocarbons, isomeric or polymeric with oil 
of turpentine, and having therefore the general 
formula CioHi«, as oil of bergamot, doves, copail^ 
hops, juniper, orange, pepper, Ac. They are liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, and are distinguished 
from each other by their odours. 

CAMPHINE, the commerdal term for purified 
oil of turpentine, obtained by distilling the oil over 
quicklime to free it from resin. It is used in lamps, 
and gives a very brilliant light; but, to prevent 
smokmg, the lamp must have a very strong draught 
With oxygen it forms camphor. Bee also preceding 
article. 

CAMPION, Edmund, an English Jesuit, was bom 


in I^ndon on Jan. 25th, 1540. He was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and St, John’s College, Oxford, 
and distinguished himself meatly, becoming B. A. in 
1561 and M.A. in 1564. Though at first a Roman 
Catholic, he adopted nominally the Reformed faith 
and took deacon’s orders in the Church of England; 
but he afterwards recanted, studied theology at 
Douay, became a Jesuit was ordained deacon and 
priest, and attacked Protestantism, especially in his 
work Decern Rationes (Ten Reasons). He became 
an active member of the Roman Catholic mission 
in England, and in 1581 he was found guilty on a 
trumped-up cha^e of conspiring to raise semtion, 
and was accordingly executed on Dec. Ist. His 
biography has been written by Richard Simpson 
(London, 1867). 

CAMPO-SANTO (lit. ‘Holy Field’), the name 
given to a bur 3 ring-ground in Italy, best known as 
the appellation of the more remarlmble, such as are 
surrounded with arcades and richly adorned. The 
most famous Campo-Santo is that of Pisa, which 
dates from the twelfth century, and has on its walls 
frescoes of the fourteenth century of great interest 
in the history of art. Amongst more modem Italian 
cemeteries, that of Genoa is distinguished for its 
magnificence. 

CANAANITES, the general name for the heathen 
peoples (Jebusites, Hittites, Amorites, Ac.) whom 
the Israelites found dwelling in Canaan (P^estine) 
west of the Jordan, and whom latterly they utterly 
subdued, though the subjugation was not quite com- 
plete till Solomon’s time. They are believed to 
have been, in part at least, of kindred race with the 
Israelites ; and some authorities find traces of their 
descendants among the present inhabitants of Pales- 
tine. The name Canaanites was also applied in a 
more restricted sense to one of these peoples. 

CANADA HEMP, or Indian Hemp, a perennial 
herb, Apocynum cannahinum^ of the dogbane family 
(Apocynaceee), a native of North America. It has 
a strong fibre used by the Indians for twine, nets, 
woven fabrics, Ac. 

CANADA RICE {Zizcmia aguatica), a floating 
grass growing in lakes and sluggish streams in 
Canada and the northern United States, yielding a 
grain that forms part of the food of the Indians, 
and is eaten by whites also. It is also known as 
wildy water^ or Indian rice. 

CANADIAN RIVER, a river of the Uni^ 
States, in New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, and Indian 
Territory, a tributary of the Arkansas ; length, 900 
miles. 

CANADIAN TURPENTINE. Same as Canada 
Balsam (which see). 

CANANDAIGUA, a beautiful lake in the west 
of New York state, mostly in Ontario county. It 
is 15 miles long and from f to wide, with a smaR 
town of the same name on its &nks. The town is 
situated at the north end of the lake, 28 miles south- 
east of Rochester. It is very popular as a pleasure 
resort. Pop. (1890), 6868. 

CANARY, a wine not unlike Madeira, made in 
the Canary Islands, chiefly at Teneriffe. 

CANARY-FLOWER {Tropteolum peregrtnum) 
an annual climbing plant of the Indian cress section 
of the Geranium family, a native of South America, 
cultivated in Europe for its showy yellow flowers. 

CANARY -WOOD, the light orange - coloured 
wood of Persea indica and P. eanariensist trees of 
the laurel family belonging to the Canaries and 
Madeira. 

CANASTER, originally, the rush-basket in which 
South American tobacco was packed and exported, 
and hence applied to a kind of tobacco consisting of 
the leaves coarsely broken for smoking. 
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CANDLSi*FIS£[, alao called Oolaxav, Oulaohok, 
or Eulaohon, a aea-fish of the salmon family, the 
ThaU%ehJthy% frequenting the north-western 

^ores of America, of about the size of the smelt, 
which it somewhat resembles. It is converted by 
the Indians into a candle simply passing the pith 
of a rush or a strip of the bark of the (^press-tree 
through it as a wiok, when its extreme oilinesa 
keeps the wick blazing. Oulachon oil, a substitute 
for cod-liver oil, is obtained from it. This fish is a 
favourite articl e of food in British Columbia. 

CANDLE-NUT, the nut of Aleuritea trilohcty the 
caoidlebeny-tree, a native of the Moluccafs Pacific 
Islands, &;a, belonging to the natural order Euphor- 
biacese. It is about the size of a walnut, and yields 
an oil used for focxl and for lamps, while the oily 
kernels are also strung together and lighted as 
torches. 

CANDLISH, Robert S&iith, D.D., a Scottish 
divine, was bom at Edinburgh in 1806, and edu- 
ctkted at Glasgow University. In 1828 he was 
licensed as a preacher, and in 1834 was transferred 
from Bonhill to St. George's, Edinburgh. In 1839 
he threw himself into the conflict with the civil courts 
in the matter of the congregational right of election 
and independent church jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual, and soon became, next to Chalmers, the 
most prominent leader of the * non-intrusion ' party 
and of the movement that culminated in the Dis- 
ruption of 1843, and the formation of the Free 
Church of Scotland. From the death of Chalmers 
till his own death, which took place at Edinburgh 
on Oct. 19th, 1873, Candlish was the ruling spirit 
in the Free Church. In 1862 he was made prin- 
cipal of the New College (the theological college of 
the Free Church), Edinburgh. He was the author 
of several popular books on religious subjects. See 
the Life by Dr. Wilson (1880). 

CANDY, a measure of weight in the East Indies. 
In Madras the candy is equal to 493*7 pounds, in 
Bombay it is 560 pounds, and in Ceylon it is equal 
to 500 pounds. It is divided into 20 maunds. In 
Bombay there is a unit of capacity called the (iindy, 
equal to 8*2 imperial bushels. 

CANDYTUFT (/6crw), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Cruciferae, flowering in dense corymbs, 
and distinguished byanemarginate pouch with keeled 
and winged valves. It is indigenous to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, and several species, 
as /6ms umbellcUa, Iberis odorcUa^ and others, are 
cultivated in English gardens. 

CANEPHORUS, one of the bearers of the baskets 
containing the implements of sacrifice in the pro- 
cessions of the Dionysia, Panathensea, and other 
ancient Grecian festivals, an office of honour much 
coveted by the virgins of antiquity. The term is 
often applied to architectural figures bearing baskets 
on their head, and is sometimes improperly con- 
founded with Caryatides. 

CANICULA, the Dog-star or Sirius ; hence Comi- 
eular days^ the dog-days. Bee Doo-datb, Sirius. 

CAN&^ the dog family of animals, the chief 
genus being Cani^ which includes the dog and 
wolf. 

CANKER-WORM, a worm or larva destructive 
to trees or plants. In England the term has no 
specific application, but in America it is specifically 
applied to the larve of geometrid moths of the genus 
AnUopteryx, A, p<ynui(MrioL^ the fall canker-worm, 
appeam late in autumn. The win^ of the male are 
l^wnish-gray in colour, the fore- wings having white 
streaks whilst the hind pair are marked by a black 
dot in the centre. The female is wingless, and deposits 
its es^ which are shaped like flower-pots, in luge 
numbers on the twigs of trees. A, vtfmaAa^ the 


Bfffing canker-worm, is similar in appearance and 
habit^ but it comes out in the spring. Both are 
common throughout the United States. 

CANNA, a genus of plants, of the order Maran- 
tacese, some species of which have fine flowers, and 
some, from their black, hard, heavy seeds, are (udled 
I Indian shot. Thero are about thirty species id 
I tropical America, with ornamental leaves, creeping 
I rootstocks, and panicles of red or yeUow flowers. 
U. indica is the best-known species, and C, edidit 
yields Tous-lea-mois, 

I CANNAlBINACE.^ the order of plants to which 
I only two plants, hemp (genus Cannabis) afid the 
I hop (genus Humulua) belong, closely allied to the 
I nettle order (Urticacese). It is often regarded as a 
tribe of the Urticacem. . 

OANNANORE. See Cananore. 

CANNING, Charles John, Earl, a son of the 
statesman George Canning, was bom near London 
on Dec. 14th, 1812, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford. He entered parliament in 1836 as member 
for Warwick, and in the following year succeeded 
to the peerage, on his mother's death, as Viscount 
Canning. In 1841 he was appointed under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in Peel’s government, 
and in 1846 commissioner of woods and forests. In 
the Aberdeen ministry of 1853, and under Palmer- 
ston in 1855, he held the postmaster-generalship, 
and in 1856 went out to India as governor-general, 
Throughout the mutiny he showed a fine coolness 
and clear-headedness, and though his carefully- 
pondered decisions were sometimes lacking m 
promptness, yet his admirable moderation did 
much to re-establish the British Empire in India. 
In 1858, when the government of India was trans- 
ferred from the East India Company to the crown, 
Canning became the first viceroy; and in the suc- 
ceeding year he was raised to the rank of earl. From 
that time till his retiral in March, 1862, the arduous 
j task of undoing the mischief wrought by the mutiny 
I devolved upon him, and his great success was a 
i witness to his ability. He returned to England 
' with shattered health, and died in London on June 
: 17th, 1862. 

CANNON-BALL TREE, Couroupita yutanenna, 
a large tree of the order Lecythidacese, a native of 
Guiana, with a hard, woody, globular fruit 6 or 8 
inches in diameter — whence the popular name of the 
tree. It has large white or rose-coloured flowers 
growing in clusters on the stem and branches. The 
pulp of the fruit is pleasant to eat when fresh. 

CANROBERT, Franqois Certain, French mar- 
shal, was bom at Saint- C^re (Lot) on June 27th, 
1809. He studied at the St. Cyr military school, 
and after distinguishing himself in Algeria was 
made captain in 1837. Later brilliant services in 
the same country earned him further promotion, 
and in 1850 be was brigadier -general. He took 
part in the coup d*itat of 1851. He commanded 
in the Crimean war under St. Amaud, and after his 
death received the chief command, but could not 
work in harmony with the British and made way 
for P^lissier. In the Italian war (1859) he com- 
manded the third division, and distinguished himself 
at Magenta. In the Franco-German war he be- 
longed to the force that was shut im in Metz and 
had to capitulate. He was latterly a French senator. 
He died on Jan. 28th, 1895. 

CAN80, Gut or Strait of, a riarrow strait or 
channel, about 17 miles long, sep^tin^ Nova Scotia 
from Cape Breton Island. It is navigable by the 
largest ships, and its scenery is very beautiful 
CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS, the general 
I- name of the various mountain ranges extending 
I from the Western Pyrenees along the north coast of 
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Spain to Om Finiaterre. They attain in aome 
parta a height of about 9000 fee^ and are rich in 
minerala, especially copper, lead, iron, and gold. 
Large foreata of oaka, cheatnuta, and otto trees are 
alao found clothing their slopes. 

OANTALOUP!^ a amidl round variety of musk- 
melon, globular, ribbed, of pale -green or yellow 
colour and of delicate flavour ; first grown in Europe 
at Oantalupo, in Italy. 

CANT.^0, a measure of weight and capacity. 
As a measure of weight it equals in Turkey 1247 
lbs., in Egypt 98 lb&, in Malta 175 lbs., &c. The 
Turkish cantar as a measure of capacity equals 
about 31*5 gallons. The Spanish wine measure 
cantaro is atout 3} gallons. 

CANTERBURY -BELL, a name given to species of 
CampanuUii especially (7. medium and (7. traohdium. 
See Campanula. 

CANTILEVER, Cantauvbr, a wooden or iron 
block framed into the wall of a house and projecting 
from it to ca^ mouldings, eaves, balconies, &c. 
The name is given also to a lar^ projecting frame- 
work forming part of an iron bridge, directly carry- 
ing part of the roadway, and also supporting beams 
or Orders bridging over a space l^tween it and 
another similar structure. The Forth Bridge is the 
grandest example of a cantilever bridge. See Fobth 
Bbijdoe. 

CANTIRE. See Cantyrb. 

CANTON, a town of the United States, capital 
of Stark county, Ohio, about 46 miles s.s.b. of 
Cleveland. Aid^ by the presence of natural gas, 
its industries have rapidly developed, including the 
manufacture of steel and steel goods, agricultural 
implements, carpets and woollen goods, bricks and 
tiles, &c. Pop. (1880), 12,258; (1890); 26,189. 

CANVAS -BACK DUCK {Fvligvla or Nyroca 
valLieneria)^ a bird peculiar to North America, and 
considered the finest of the water-fowl for the table. 
They arrive in the United States from their breed- 
ing - grounds in the north about the middle of 
October, sometimes assembling in inunense numbers. 
The plumage is black, white, chestnut-brown, and 
slate colour ; the average len^h about 20 inches. 

CAPELIN, Caplin, Caplan, or Kiblinq {Mallo- 
tue viUoem), a small fi^ of the smelt family abun- 
dant on North American coasts, used as bait for cod 
and also as food. It is about 6 or 8 inches long, 
and closely related to the candle-fish. 

CAPELLA, Mabtianub Mineus Felix, a Latin 
writer of the fourth centuiy. His extant work 
consists of nine books, the first two under the title 
De Nuptiis Philologiee et Mercurii being an intro- 
ductory allegory, whilst the others treat of Grammar, 
Logic, Metaphysics, Geometry, Arithmetic, Astro- 
nomy, and Music. His statement of the heliocentric 
S 3 rstem of astronomy in the eighth book may possibly 
have given hints to Copernicus, who quotes him 
occasionally. 

CAPE TULIP. See Blood-floweb in Supp. 

CAPGRAVE, John, English historian, was bom 
at Lynn, Norfolk, in 1393. Most of his life was 
passed in the Augustinian friary of his native place, 
where he died in 1464. He was provincial of the 
order of Austin Friars in England, and was one 
of the most learned men of his day. He wrote 
in Latin numerous commentaries, sermons, and 
lives of the saints. His most important work was 
his Chronicle of England, in English, extending 
from the creation to the year 1417. Other worlm 
were a Liber de Hlustribus HenrioiB and a Life of 
St Katherine. Many of his works are lost others 
have never yet been printed. His Chronicle and 
his liber de Hlustribus Henricis have been printed 
in the Rolls series. 


CAPPAGH BROWN, abituminousearth, coloured 
by oxide of manganese and iron, which yields pig- 
ments of various rich brown colours: called also 
ma/nga/Met brown. It derives its name from Cap- 
pagh, near Cork, in Ireland. 

CAPPARIDACEAS, a natural order of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants, closely related to me 
CrucifersB, mostly herl^ and shrubs, having four 
petals and sepals, a great number of stamens, and 
an ovary elevated upon a long stalk. All of them 
appear to be more or leas acrid. Some are very 
poisonous, others act as vesicatories, and a few are 
merely stimulant as the Capparie epinoaot or caper- 
bush, the flower-buds of which constitute the capers 
of the shops. 

CAPRA J A, a small volcanic island belonging to 
Italy, about 18 miles in circumference, situated 
between the north point of Corsica and the coast of 
Tuscany, about 55 miles B.W. of Leghorn. It is 
included in the province of Genoa. Its principal 
product is wine. Pop. 800. 

CAPRIFOLIACEAS, a natural order of mono- 
petalous dicotyledons, closely related to the bed- 
straws (Rubiacese). It includes a number of erect 
or twining shrubs and herbaceous plants, comprising 
the honeysuckle {Lonicera)^ elder {Samhwjua)^ guelder- 
rose, laurustinus, and wayfaring tree (Vtoumtm 
OpuluSf TinuSt and Lantana), snowbeny (A^- 
phoricarpu8\ the lAmma borealis^ and, accormng 
to some, the tuberous moschatel {Adoxa Moeohaidf 
Una), The characteristics of the order are opposite 
leaves without stipules, free anthers, epipetalous 
stamens, and fruit not splitting open when npe. It 
is not an order of much economic importance. 

CAPRIMULGIDiE, the goat-suckers, a family 
of insessorial, fissirostrid birds, nearly allied to the 
Hirundinids or swallow tribe. See Goatbuokeb. 

CAPUT MORTUUM (Latin), Uterally, a d^ 
head ; a fanciful term much used by the old chemists 
to denote the residuum of chemicals when all their 
volatile matters had escaped ; hence the word is 
figuratively used of anything from which all that 
rendered it valuable has been taken away. 

CARABIDAS, a very large family of carnivorous 
beetles, so named from the type -genus Carabus, 
usually large, adorned with brilliant metallic colours, 
and either wingless or having wings not adapted for 
flying. 

CARACARA (from its hoarse cry), the popular 
name for PoLyhorue BrazUienda (the Brazilian cara- 
cara) and several other raptorial birds of the sub- 
family Polyborinae, family Falconidffi. They are of 
considerable size, natives of South America, and 
are characterized by having the bill hooked at the 
tip only, the wings long, and the orbits, cheeks, and 
part of the throat more or less denuded of feathers. 

CARAGEEN. See Cabbaoeen. 

CARAMBOLA, the fruit of an East Indian tree 
of the same genus as the bilimbi, the Averrhaa 
CaramhdUij older Oxalidacese. It is of the size 
and shape of a duck’s egg, of an agreeable acidulous 
flavour. 

CARAPA, a small genus of tropical tree® of the 
natural order Meliacese, with mostiy imparipin^te 
leaves and regular flowers. A South American 
specif C, gmanenda, is a fine la^e tree, whw 
bark is in repute as a febrifuge. Oil made from its 
seeds (called carap-oil or crab-oil) is used iot lamps, 
and masts of ships are made from its trunk. The 
wood is called crab-wood. The oil of the African 
species, C, tolueana, called eoondij kuiufo/i, or taUi- 
eoona oil, is used by the negroes for m a kin g soap 
anointing their bodies in order to protect them 
against insects. The oil of the South American 
oampak is used for the same purpose also. 
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OABBAZOTIG ACID-CARLOVINOlANa 


OARBAZOTIO ACID. Same aa PzoBio Acid 
(wbioh see). 

OARBll)Bt formerly a oompotmd of 

carbon with a metal or other element. Carbide of 
caioinm is a carbide which has recently come into 
mominenoe, especially as the source of acetylene gas. 
It is made from lime and carbon (often in the form 
of ooke) by the electric furnace, and chiefly with the 
aid of water-TOwer. See Lihe. 

CARBINE. See Carabins. 

CABBONDALE, an American city, state of 
Pennsylvania, about 110 miles n.n.w. of Philadelphia. 
It is the centre of a rich coalfield. Pop. (1891), 
10,838. 

CARBONEAB, a port in Newfoundland on the 
eastern side of the peninsula separating Trinity Bay 
from Cono^tion Bay, 25 miles in a north-west 
direction from St. Johns. Pop. (1891), 4127. 

CARBON POINTS. See Eleotbio Lighting. 

CARBOY, a large and somewhat globular bottle 
of men glaiw protected by an outside covering of 
wimcerwork or other material, for carrying vitriol 
or other corrosive liquid. 

CARBURET, the old name for Carbide (which 
see above). 

CARBURETTED HYDROGEN, the name given 
to two compounds of carbon and hydrogen, one 
known as light earhuretted hydrogen^ and the other 
as ethylenti ethene^ or affiant gas. The former is 
the compound GH 4 which occurs in coal-mines (fire- 
damp) and about the neighbourhood of stagnant 
poola Mixed with from 7 to 14 volumes of atmos- 
pheric air it explodes. The latter is obtained from 
distilling coal or fat substances in close vessels. Its 
symbol is CsH 4 , and it explodes when mixed with 
10 or 12 volumes of atmospheric air. See Damps. 

CARCAJOU, a name for the American glutton 
or wolverene, also for a species of badger found in 
North America^ Mdes lahmdorica. Badger. 

CARCINOMA. See Cancer (disease). 

CARD, an instrument for combing, opening, and 
breaking wool, flax, Ac., freeing it from the coarser 
|)aitB and from extraneous matter. It is made by 
inserting bent teeth of wire in a thick piece of leather, 
and nailing this to a piece of oblong lx)ard to which 
a handle is attached. But wool and cotton are 
now geneiuUy carded in mills by teeth fixed on a 
wheel moved machinery. See Cotton-spinning, 
Woollen Manufacture. 

OARDAMINE, a g|enus of plants of the natural 
order Crudferse, containing about sixty species with 
a very wide distribution. They are herbaceous 
plants with usually pinnate leaves, white or lilac 
flowers of the usu^ cruciferous type, and the sili- 
qnose fruit whidi characterizes a section of the 
order. The best-known British species is the cuckoo- 
flower, lady’s-smock, or bread-and-milk (U. prateuM), 
O, amara, the bitter-cress, is not unlike the water- 
mm, but may be readily distinguished by its dark- 
eoloured anthers. 

CARDENAS, a s^iport on the north coast of 
Cnba^ 108 miles 1 . of Havana, with which it is con- 
nected by raiL It is one of the principal commercial 
centres of the island ; the chief exports being sugar, 
molasses, and ooffee. (1887), 28,854. 

CARDIAC MEDICINES, medicines which act 
npon the heart They may be roughly classified 
into those which stimulate the heart ; heart tonieSf 
whtdi brace or tone the heart ; and heart eedatives 
or deprtieemte, which quiet or soothe the heart 
Xo the first group belong ammonia, ether, camphor, 
and alcohol ; to we seocnid, digitaha, squills, luy of 
ttie vall^, and strophanthus ; and to toe last group 
bdonga aconite. Several of these must be adminiB- 
tered witii great care. 


CARDINAL FLOWER, the name omnmonly 
given> to Lobdia eardinaliit because of its laff(e, 
very showy, and intensely red flowers. It is a nat^e 
of North America, but is much cultivated in gardens 
in Britain. 

CARDITIS, inflammation of the heart substance, 
a much less common disease than periearditie, in- 
flammation of the pericardium or lining membnme. 
See Pbrioarditib. 

CARDONA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Barcelona, on the right ba^ of the Cardoner, 50 
miles N.N.w. of Barcelona, with a castle. In its 
vicinity is a hill of rock-salt 500 feet high, which 
affords inexhaustible supplies of salt. Pop. (1887), 
8708. 

CAREY, Henry Chab^ American political 
economist, was bom in Philadelphia on Dec. 15th, 
1793, and died there on Oct. 18th, 1879. He was 
the eldest son of Matthew Carey, and in 1814 
became a partner in his father’s bookselling and 
publishing firm, where he continued until 1885. 
In that year he published an essay on the Rate of 
Wages, which he afterwards expanded into Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (3 vols., 1837-*40). His 
other important works are: The Credit System in 
France, Great Britain, and the United Stat^ (1888); 
The Past, the Present, and the Future (1848) ; The 
Principles of Social Science (3 vols., 1868-59); 
Letters on Political Economy (two series, 1860 and 
1865); The Unity of Law (1872). Originally a 
free-trader, he became an advocate for protection on 
the ground of temporary expediency ; held that the 
growth of population was self -regulating ; and was 
opposed to the theories of Ricardo and omers on the 
law of diminished returns from the soil and on rent. 
He was also opposed to any arrangement on the 
subject of international cop 3 nright. Some of his 
works have been translated into other languages, 
and his writings have had considerable influence on 
' economical speculation. 

CARIACOU, the Virginian deer {Cervue — Cari^ 
etcus — virginianug)t found in all parts of North 
America up to 48’’ N. lat. It is smaller than the 
common stag, and its colour varies with the season. 
In spring it is reddish-brown, in autumn slaty-blue, 
and in winter dull-brown. 

CARINARIA, a genus of tsenioglossate gastero- 
podous molluscs of the group Heteropoda, whose 
I shells are known as Venus" slipper and glass nautffus, 

I The gills are protected by a small and very delicate 
I shell of glassy translucenoe. The creatiure itself is 
about 2 inches in length, and is of oceanic habits. 
It is so transpurent tl^t the vital functions may be 
watched by the aid of a microscope. The genus is 
the type of a family, Carinariidse. 

CARINATiE (from L. carina, a keel), Huxl^s 
second order of the class Aves or birds, the other 
two being Saururse and Ratits. The Carinates 
include aU the living flying birds, that is, all existing 
birds except the Cursores, and are dhaniiCteiized 
the fact that the sternum or breast-bone is furnished 
with a prominent median ridge or keel, whence the 
name. See Orntthologt. 

CARLOVINGIANS, the second dynasty of the 
French or Frankish kings, which supplanted the 
Merovingians, derivi^ the name from Charles Mar* 
tel or hu grandson Qiarlemagne (that is, Karl or 
Charles the Great). Its ori^ is usualfy traced to 
Amulph, a bishop of Metz, mo died in 681. Charles 
Martel became mavor of the palace in 714 to tlm* 
Merovingian roi faineant Cmlderic, ad^ in this 
office he was succeeded hy hia son Pepin le Brel, 
who in 752 deposed the mer^ nominal long and 
himself assumed that title. He was succeeded bv 
Charlemagne and his brother Carloman (768-771). 
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Oharlemagne became sole king in 771, and extended 
greatly the dominions of the family. In 800 Leo 
111. crowned him emperor of the west On his 
death in 814 he was succeeded by his son Louis le 
D4bonnaire. He divided his empire among his sons, 
and at his death (840) his son Charles the Bald 
became King of France. He died in 877, and was 
succeeded by a number of feeble princes. The 
dynasty came to an end with Louis Y., who died 
in 987. The house of Capet followed it. 

CARNARIA. Same as Carnivora. 

CARNAUBA, the Brazilian name of the palm 
Copemiea oeriferot which has its leaves coated with 
waxy scales (whence the name woLX-patm), gelding 
by boiling a useful wax. The fruit and pith are 
eaten, the leaves are variously employed, and the 
wood is used in building. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS, plants which derive 
nourishment directly from the bodies of insects or 
other small creatures entrapped by them in various 
ways. Such plants, which number several hundreds, 
mostly belong to the natural orders Sarraceniaceae 
or Pitcher-p^ts (genera Sarracenia, Darlingtonia, 
&c.), Droseraceae (genera Drosera, Dionasa, Aldro- 
vanda, &c.), Lentibulariaceae (genera Pinguicula, 
Utricularia, &a), and Nepentha^eae (genus Nepen- 
thes). In all these the apparatus for catching insects 
consists of a modified leaf or portion of a leaf, and 
in some the modifications are so curious and the 
adaptations so perfect that the plant seems almost 
endowed with intelligence. In the pitcher-plant 
order the leaf consist of a longer or shorter tube 
ventrally winged and sometimes crowned by a sort 
of hood. Insects are enticed to the leaves by means 
of a sugary secretion near the mouth, and sometimes 
also continued down the edge of the wing so as to 
form what has been described as a ^saccharine trail* 
from near the ground up to the orifice. The tube 
when not hooded may contain rain in addition to 
the internally secret^ juice, but in the hooded 
forms rain is excluded. In Nepenthes the sessile 
leaf-blade is continued as a twining tendril which 
bears on its summit a pitcher closed in the younger 
plants by a hing^ lid. The species of Drosera or 
Sun-dew, of which some are common in British 


bogs, have their leaves provided with stalked glands 
whi(^ exude a clear juice. When an insect lights 
on any of these glands, those in the neighbourhood 
bend towards it in order to secure it more effec- 
tively. In the allied Dionasa muscipida or Venus’s 
Fly-trap of Oarolina, however, the leal-blade bears 
on its apex a sort of trap consisting of two pieces 
hinged together. These have bristles on their outer 
encu and a few sensitive hairs on their inner faces, 
and if any of the hairs or the hinge is touched by 
an insect the trap closes and secures it. The com- 
mon Butterwort of Britain (PinguiouUi vulgarU) 
also has leaves which catch insects (and vegetable 
matters) by means of sensitive glandular haus, and 
the Bladderworts (Utricularia) are provided with 
fttnaJl submerged ascidia or pitchers. The chief 
English work on this subject is Darwin’s Insectivor- 
ous Plants (1875), Oon^t also Kerner’s Natural 
History of Plants (Blackie k Son) ; and see Dionjea, 
SUN-DSW, PiTOHBR-PLANT, &C. 

CARNOT, Marie Francois Sadi, grandson of 
the Carnot of the Revolution, was bom at Limoges 
on Aug. llt^ 1837. He was educated at the 
Polytedmique and became a civil engineer. In 
1871 M. Gambetta appointed him Fi^ect of the 
Seine-lnf^rieure, and intrusted him with the duty 
of seeing to the defences of his department, a tauc 
he fulfilled with great ability. M. Brisscm 
gave the portfolio of Public Works in his 
cabinet of 1885, and in the foUowingyear he became 


Minister of Finance, retaining this post under Bris- 
son’s successor, De Freydnet. m 1887 he was 
elected President of the Jnrench Republic in succes- 
sion to Ti/L Jules Gr4vy, but before his term of office 
had expired he was assassinated on June 24th, 1894, 
at Lyons, by an Italian named Caserio. 

CAROLINA-PINK, Maryland Pinkroot, or 
Worm-grabs, names given to the Spigtiia mary* 
landicot a North American plant of the order Lo- 
ganiacese, bearing scarlet flowers, and having a root 
used as a vermifuge. 

CAROLINGIAN. See Carlovingian in Supp. 

CAROLUS, a gold coin struck in the reign of 
Charles I., and originally 20s. in value, afterwards 
28s. 

CAROTID ARTERIES, the two great arteries 
which convey the blood from the aorta to the head 
and the brain. The common carotids^ one on either 
side of the neck, divide each into an external and 
an internal branch. The external carotid passes up 
to the level of the angle of the lower jaw, where it 
ends in branches to the neck, face, and outer parts 
of the head. The internal carotid passes deeply 
into the neck, and through an opening in the skull 
behind the ear enters the brain, supplying it and the 
eye with blood. Wounds of the carotid trunks cause 
almost immediate death. 

CAROUGE, a town of Switzerland, in the canton 
of Geneva, on the left bank of the Arve, near 
Geneva, with which it is connected by a bridge. 
It has machine - works, foundries, dyeworks, and 
manufactures of watches, Ac. Pop. (1888), 5698. 

CARPEL. See Pistil. 

CARPENTER, Wiluam Benjamin, an English 
physiologist and naturalist, was bom at Exeter on 
Oct. 29th, 1813. He was educated in his father’s 
school at Bristol, and in 1833 entered University 
College, London, as a medical student. Two years 
later he went to Edinburgh University, where he 
graduated as M.D. in 1839; and in that year also 
he produced his first important work. The Principles 
of General and Comparative Ph^ology. In 1844 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
also obtained the Fullerian professorship of physi- 
ology at the Royal Institution. From 1847 till 
1852 he was editor of the British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, and in 1856 he was 
appointed registrar of the University of London, a 
post which he resigned in 1879. He died on Nov. 
19th, 1885, from me effects of an accident. He 
wrote several well-known works on physiology, one 
of which has been already referred to. Others are: 
Principles of Mental Physiology (4th ed. 1876), and 
Principles of Human Physiobgy (1846, new edition 
by H. Power, 1881). Other works of his are: 
Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera (1862, 
assisted by W. K. Parker and T. R. Jones); The 
Microscope and its Revelations (1868, 6th ed. 1881); 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total Absti- 
nence (1858), b^des many papers in scientific jour- 
mds. He trok a leading part in the expeditions 
sent out by government in 1868-70 for deep-sea 
exploration in the North Atlimtic, and wm chosra 
president of the British Association at Brighton in 
1872. 

CARPENTER-BEE, the common name of the 
different species of solitary bees of the gwus Xfflo- 
eepa* The qiecies are numerous in A^ Afri^ 
ft ud America, and one species (X. viclacea) inhabits 
the south of Europe. iSiey are generally of a dark 
violet-blue and of considerable size. They usuallv 
form their nests in pieces of half-rottcm woo^ 
cutting out various apartments for deposilang 
eggs. The common United States form is JT. vir-- 
ffmica. 
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CARPUS, in anfttomj, the bonee between the 
forewnn and hand, the wrut in man, or oorreqxmding 
part in other animalw. See Hand. 

CARRIAGE DOG. See Coach-doo in Supp. 

CARROLL, Lewis. See Dodobon in Supp. 

CARRON'OIL, a term for a liniment oompoeed 
of linseed-oil and lime-water, so called from being 
much used in the case of bums at the Carron Iron- 
works. 

CARSON CITY, a town of the United States, 
capital of the state of Nevada^ in Onnsbv county, 
picturesquely situated near the foot of the Sierra 
I^evada, 3 miles w. of Carson River and 16 s.w. 
of Vir^nia City. It was founded in 1858, and 
has mming, fanning, and lumbering industries. 
There are hot springs in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1890), 8950. 

CARTESIAN VORTICES. See Descartes. 

CARTHAMIN, an astringent bitter principle 
obtained from the flowers of the Carthamut tine- 
tortus, or safflower, a beautiful red pigment used in 
silk-dyeing. It is also called Carthamie Acid, and 
has the formula CuHisOr. 

CARTHAMUS. See Safflower. 

CARTIER, Sir George Etienne, Canadian 
statesman, was bom at St. Antoine, in Verchferea 
county, Quebec, on Sept. 6th, 1814, and died in 
London on May 2l8t, 1873. Educated at the 
College of St. Sulpice, Montreal, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1835, took part in the rebellion of 
1837. and had for a time to leave Canada. In 
1848 he entered the Canadian parliament as repre- 
sentative of his native county, and in 1856 became 
provincial secretary. Later in the same year he 
became attorney - general for Lower Canada, in 
which post he was active in behalf of legal reforms. 
In 1857 he was a member of the Macdonald 
ministi^^, and in 1858 he himself became premier, 
remaining in this position, except for a few days, 
till 1862. In 1864 he declined the premiership, 
but accepted the office of attorney -general. He 
was active in bringing about the establishment of 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867, and held the office 
of minister of defence in the first Dominion cabinet. 
In 1868 he was created a baronet. 

CARTIER, Jacques, a French navigator, was 
bom at St. Malo in 1491, and died about 1557. 
After gaining some experience in fishing-fleets off 
the Labrador coast, he commanded an expedition to 
North America in 1534, entered the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and took possession of the mainland of Canada 
in the name of Francis I. Next year he sailed up 
the St. Lawrence as far as the present Montreal 
In 1541 he went out as captain-general in command 
of a first detachment of ships to prepare the way for 
Robervol, who had been named viceroy. Finffing, 
however, that his chief did not arrive, after he he^ 
waited some time, he returned to St. Malo. The 
natives usually received him weU, but when about 
to return from his second voyage he treacherously 
kidnapped Donnaconna, one of the chiefs, and some 
others, in order to show them in his native country. 
He was living in France in 1552. His book, 
Discours du Voyage fait par le Capitaine Jacq^ues 
Cartier aux Torres neufvee de Canada, was publimed 
at Paris in 1598. 

CARTWRIGHT, Thomas, one of the eminent 
Puritan divines of the 16th century, was bora in 
Hertfordshire in 1585, and died at Warwick on 
Dec. 27th, 1608. He suffered imprisonment and 
exile more than once for his nonconformist opinions. 
He was a learned man, and at one time professor 
of divinity at Cambrid^. His chief books are: A 
Second Admonition to the Parliament (the flr^ one 
having been published in 1572) ; A Confutation of 


the Rhemist’s Translation; Harmonia Bvaagdica; 
and a oritioism of Hooker’s EodesiAStioal P^^. 

CARUPANO, a seaport of Venexuela, in ihie 
state of Bermudec, on the north coast of t^ penin- 
sula of Paria. It has some manufactures and a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. about 10,000. 

CARUS^ Julius Victtor, German zoologist, was 
bom at Lei^g on Aug. 25 th, 1828. After studying 
at Leipzig, Wttrzburg, and Freiburg he became at 
the age of twenty-six keeper of the CMord museum 
of comparative anatomy. In 1858, two years after 
his return to his native city, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy and director of the 
Zoological Institute there. He ag^ visited Britain 
in 1878 to lecture on zoology at Edinburgh in place 
of Professor Wyville Thomson, who was chosen 
to serve on the ChaUevger expedition. Amongst 
his numerous writings are System der Tierischen 
Morphologic (1853); Handbuch der Zoologie; and 
Gesc^ichte der Zoologie. He has translated most of 
Darwin’s works into German. 

CARUS, Karl Gustav, German physician and 
physiologist, was bom at Leipzig on Jan. 3rd, 1789, 
and died at Dresden on July 28th, 1869. He 
came professor of midwifery at the Medical Aca- 
demy, and then royal physician, being latterly a 
privy-councillor. He published a great number of 
writings covering a wide field of science, including 
medicine, physiology, anatomy, psychol(^, physics, 
painting, besides memoirs of his Ufe. Of these his 
System der Physiologie (1838-40), and Lebens- 
erinnerungen und Dex&wtl^gkeiten (4 vols., 1865- 
66), may be mentioned. 

CARY, Lucius, See Falkland. 

CARYOCAR, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Temstroemiaceee, consisting of lofty 
trees, natives of tropical America, which produce 
good timber. They have evergreen, temate or 
pinnate leaves, and flowers in racemes. C. nuci- 
fervm, a species abundant in British Guiana^ yields 
the kidney-shaped souari or butter-nuts. Other 
species are 0. glahrum and C, amygdaliferum, 

CARYOTX a genus of palms, with doubly- 
pinnate leaves, the best-known species of which (C, 
urens) is a native of most of tropical Asia ; it supplies 
an inferior kind of sago, and from its juice is made 
toddy or palm-wine. The leaf-stalks yield hittul 
fibre, which is used in making baskets, brooms, Ac. 

CASAREEP. See Casbareep in Supp. 

CASSAGNAC, Adolphe Bernard Granier de, 
a French journalist and politician, was bom in 
1806, and died on Jan. Slat, 1880. He be^[an 
his career at Paris as contributor of literary criti- 
cisms to the Journal des D4bats, and soon made 
himself known, and latterly notorious, as editor of 
various papers, the Globe, the Pouvoir, the Pays, 
Ac., and as bmng involved in many controversies 
and duels. He published various books, chiefly 
historical. Amount the principal are : Portraits 
Litteraires; Histoire des Causes de la Revolution 
Francaise; Histoire des Girondins; L’Empereur et 
la Democratie modems. — ^His son, Paul-Adolfhb 
Marie Prosper Grander de Cabsaonao, bom at 
Paris on Dec. 2n^ 1842, has had a career and a 
reputation not dissimilar to those of his father. He 
was taken prisoner at Sedan in 1871, and undement 
eight months’ confinement in Silei^ His violent 
advocacy of Bonapartism has led him into innumer- 
able duels, and he has on sever^ occasions been 
summoned for libellous articles in the Pa 3 rB and 
other newspapers. He was a vigorous supporter of 
General Boulanger, but his violence has of recent 
years somewhat abated. Since 1884 he has edited 
a journal known as L’Autorit4. He has written a 
Histoire de la troisi4me R4publique (1875). 
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CASSAREEP, Cassibeep, the concentrated juice 
of the rooto of the common or bitter caasava {Mani- 
hat utUisnma; see Oassava), flavoured by aromatics 
and deprived of its poisonous properties by boiling. 
It is u^ to give a i^ish to soups and other dishes, 
and forms the basis of the West Indian *pepper- 
pot*. It is a powerful antiseptic, and is very useful 
m keepii^meat fresh in a tropical climate. 

CASS^ERITE (Gr. hasnteroBy tin), an ore of tin 
widely distributed, and the one from which most of 
the metal is obtained. It is a peroxide (SnOt), and 
consists approximately of tin 79, oxygen 21. 
CASSIUS, Purple op. See Purple op OASsros. 
CASTANEA. See Chestnut. 

CASTELAR, Emilio, a Spanish politician and 
author, was bom at Ca^z on Sept. 8th, 1832, and 
studied in Madrid University. In 1856 he was made 

C 'sssor of history in the University of Madrid, but 
ming involved in the republican disturbances of 
1866, he had to take refuge in Switzerland. Having 

g me back to Spain in 1868 he was returned to the 
ortes in the following year. In 1873 he was elected 
president of the republican Cortes, but resigned in 
Jan. 1874, in consequence of a vote of confidence 
bein^ defeated. After the pronunciamiento in favour 
of Alphonso XII., Dec. 13th, 1874, Castelar retired 
from Spain, but in a year or two he returned. In 
1893 he definitely retired from political life. He 
has published man^ novels, poems, and political 
works, amongst which may be mentioned Ernesto 
(1855); Legendas Populares (1857); Ideas Demo- 
cr^iticas (1858); Roina vieja y nueva Italia (tr. into 
English, 1873); Vida de Lord Byron; Trag^ias de 
la Historia (1883); and Recuerdos de Italia (1884). 

CASTLBFORD, a thriving manufacturing town 
of England in the West Riding of Yorksmre, on 
the Aire, here crossed hy a bridge, 10 miles 8.E. 
from Leeds. The pubhc buildings include the 
church of All Saints, several denominational chapels, 
schools, a market-hall, mechanic’s institute, &c. 
There are numerous collieries in the neighbourhood; 
and the town has extensive manufactures of glass 
bottles, earthenware, and chemicals. Fop. (1881), 
10,530; (1891), 14,143; (1901), 17,382. 

CASTLETOWN, a small town and seaport near 
the southern extremity of the Isle of Man, situated 
on a bay of the same name, at the mouth of the 
Silverbura, about 10 miles to the south-west of 
Douglas. It was long the capital of the island. In 
the centre is Castle Rushen, dating from the sixth 
century, but rebuilt in the tenth by Norsemen. It 
has latterly been much extended, and is now partly 
used as a prison and public offices. Pop. (1891), 2178. 

CASTOR, Cabtoreum, a reddi^- brown sub- 
stance, of a strong penetrating smell, secreted by 
two glandular sacs connected with the organs of 
reproduction of the beaver, and used by i^rfumers. 

CASTORIDiE, a family of rodent animals com- 
prising the beaver, Ac. 

CASUARINA, or Botany-bay Oak, the single 
genus of the natural order of Casuarinacese, or 
cassowary-trees. There are about thirty species, 
natives chiefly of Australia. They are jointed 
leafless trees or shrubs, nearly related to the birches, 
having their male one-stamened flowers in whorled 
catkins and their fruits in indurated cones. Some 
of them produce timber called heefwood from its 
colour. (/. quadrivalvia is called the she-oak, C7. 
equiaetifolia the swamp-oak. 

CASUS BELLI, the material grounds which 
justify (or are alleged by one of the parties con- 
oemed to justify) a declaration of war. The easus 
bdlt is not seldom a very trifling one, and does not 
necessarily indicate the real eama hidli or cause of 
the war. 


CATABOLISM. See Metabolism in Supp. 

CATACLYSM, in geology, a physical catas- 
ti^he of gr^t extent, supposed to have occurred at 
different periods, and to have been the efficient cause 
of various phenomena observed in the surface con- 
figuration of localities. The belief in cataclysmic 
movements as geological agents has largely given 
place to that in the working of ordinary agencies 
over long periods of time. 

CATALAN, a native of Catalonia, or North- 
eastern Spain, or the language of Catalonia, which 
holds a position similar to the Proven 9 al, having 
l^en early cultivated and boasting a considerable 
literature. It was established as a literary language 
by the close of the thirteenth century, and is still to 
some extent used as such in its own region. 

CATAIiAUNIAN PLAIN, the wide plain around 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame, famous as the field where Aetius, 
the Roman general, and Theodoric, king of the West 
Goths, gained a complete victory over Attila, 451 a.d. 

CATALPA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Bignoniaceee, having six known species in 
China, Japan, North America, and the West Indies. 
The species are trees or shrubs with broad simple 
cordate or ovate leaves and large, gay, trumpet- 
shaped flowers, having a two-lipped corolla and five 
stamens, of which only two are fertile. C, ayriruji- 
foliay a North American species, is well adapted for 
large shrubberies, and has been introduced into 
England and other parts of Europe. longiaaifna 
contains much tannin in its bark, and is known in 
the West Indies by the name of French oak. 

CATALYSIS. See Contacjt Action. 

CATCHFLY, a popular name of several plants 
of the genus Silene (which see). Dionaa muacipulat 
of the sun-dew order, and Lychnia Viaeariot closely 
related to Silene, are also so called. 

CAT-FISH, a remarkably voracious fish, the 
Anarrhiehaa lupua, belonging to the family of 
gobies, known also as the Wdf-Jiah or Sea-wolf 
(which see). The same name is also common to 
several North American fish of the genus Pimelodua, 
P. catua (the common cat-fish) is known also as the 
Homed Pout and Bull-head. It is excellent eating. 

CATHA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Celastracese, mostly natives of Africa. 
The leaves and twigs of C. edulia, an Arabian shrub 
with elliptical leaves, sometimes opposite and some- 
times alternate, and small, white flowers, known as 
khat or ca/ta, possess properties akin to those of tea 
and coffee, and the plant is much cultivated by the 
Arabs. The use of khat is of greater antiquity than 
that of coffee. 

CATHARTICS. See Purgatives. 

CATHAY, an old name of China. 

CATHETOMETER, an instrument for measuring 
small differences of level between two points; in its 
simplest form, a vertical graduated rod, upon which 
slides a horizontal telescope. With the telescope 
the observer sights the two objects under examina- 
tion, and the distance on the graduated rod moved 
over by the telescope is the measure of the distance 
of height between the two objects. 

CATHODE. See Anode in Supp. and Ei^ctbode. 

CATKIN, the name given to a spicate in- 
florescence in which the flowers are either all male 
or all female and apetalous. Many of our common 
trees, such as the oak, willows, &c., have their flowers 
in catkins. It is also called an afntntwnu See 
Botany. 

CATLIN, George, a writer on the Amencan 
Indians, was bom in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 
1796, and died in Jersey city, N. J., on Dec. 23rd, 
1872. After practising as a lawyer for two years 
he set up at Philadelphia as a portrait-painter, and 
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in 1832 oommenoed special studies of the American 
Indians, residing many yeais amongst them both 
in North and South America. In 1840 he came to 
Europe, and subsequently introduced three parties 
of American Indians to European courts. His 
finely-illustrated works are: Manners, Customs, and 
Conation of the North American Indians (1857); 
North American Portfolio (1844); Eight Years’ 
Travel in Europe (1848); I^t Piunbles amongst 
the Indians, Ac. (1868). 

CATMINT, or Catnip {Nepeta CaUx/ria)^ a plant 
of the natural order Labiatss, not uncommon in 
England, scarce in Scotland and Ireland, and widely 
diffused throughout Europe, North America, Ac. It 
grows erect to a height of 2 or 3 feet, has whorls of 
rose-tinged, whitish flowers, and stalked, downy, 
heart-shaped leaves. It has much the same fascina- 
tion for cats as valerian root. 

CAT’S-TAIL, a plant. See Reed-mace in Supp. 

CAT’S-TAIL GRASS. See Timothy Grass. 

CATTLE PLAGUE. See Rinderpest. 

CATTY, a standard of weight in China and the 
Malayan Archipelago. In China, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java^ British North Borneo, Ac., it is ap- 
proximately 1^ lb. The Siamese catty, or chang, 
is equal to 2*675 lbs. 

CAUCA, a river of South America, in Colombia, 
an important tributary of the Magdalena; length, 
600-700 miles. Its course is mainly northerly, and 
it forms many waterfalls. It gives its name to the 
largest department or state of Colombia, stretching 
along the west coast. The capital is Popayan, on 
the river Cauca. The area is about 257,462 square 
miles; pop. (1881), 621,000. 

CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX, a picturesque little 
French town in the department of Seine-Inferieure, 
on the right bank of the Seine, 30 miles E. of 
Havre. It has a fine Gothic church of the fifteenth 
century. Pop. (1896), 2433. 

CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUF, a manufacturing 
town of France, in the department of Seine-Inferi- 
eure, a suburb of Elbeuf. Pop. (1896), 10,273. 

CAUDEX, in botany, the stem of a tree, more 
especially applied to the scaly trunk of palms and 
tree-ferns. It often appears as a rhizome running 
along the surface of the earth or underground, as in 
many ferns. 

CAUL, a popular name for a membrane investing 
the viscers^ such as the peritoneum or part of it, 
or the pericardium; also a portion of the amnion 
or membrane enveloping the fetus, sometimes en- 
compassing the head of a child when bom. This 
caul was supposed to predict great prosperity to the 
person bom with it, and to be an mfallible preser- 
vative against drowning, as well as to convey the 
gift of eloquence. During the eighteenth century 
seamen often rave from £10 to £30 for a cauL 

CAUTERETS, a celebrated bathing locality in 
France, in the department of Hautes - Pyrenees, 
about 28 miles s.s.w. of Tarbes. There are a large 
number of mineral sprmga which contain much 
sulphur, and have a temperature of 102” F. 

CAVEAT (Latin, *let him beware*), in law, a 
process in court to stop proceedings, as to prevent 
the enrolment of a decree in chancery in order to 
gain time to present a mtition of appe^ to the lord- 
chancellor. In the United States this name is 
given to a notice lodged in the patent-office by a 
person who wishes to patent an invention, but desires 
to be protected till he has perfected it It stands 
good for a year. 

CAVE-MEN, a name for certain prehistoric races 
who lived in such European caves as those mentioned 
in article Gave, and m whom very little ia known. 
That th^ were in a low state of mvilication, though 


possessed of some artistic faculty (spirited drawings 
of animals on reindeer horn, As., being extant), is 
evidenced by the fact that they were ignorant of 
the metals, of pottery, and of agriculture, and had 
no domestic animals. Their chief food seems to 
have been the reindeer, and their manner of life was 
probably somewhat siniilar to that of the Esquimaux. 

C Ay E-TEMPLE, a cave used as a temple ; but 
the name is especially applied to temples excavated 
in the solid rock, such as exist in considerable 
numbers in India. See Elefhanta, Ellora, 
Arohiteoture. 

CAVICORNIA. See Ruminants. 

OAVY, the popular name for a genus of rodent 
animals {Cavia) Monging to the family Cavidse 
characterized by molars without roots, fore-feet with 
five toes, hinder with three, and the absence of a 
tail and clavicles. They are natives of tropical 
America, the most familiar example of this genus 
being the rainea-pig (which see). 

CAYLEY, Arthur, mathematician, was bom 
at Richmond on Aug. 16th, 1821. He received his 
early education at Blackheath and King’s College, 
Londo^ passing subsequently to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where in 1842 he graduated as Senior 
Wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. Called to 
the b^ in 1849, he practised for some years as a 
conveyancer, but in 1863 he was appointed first 
Sadlerian professor of pure mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. Trinity College in 1875 accorded him the 
rare honour of electing him a Foundation Fellow. 
He received many distmctions from universities and 
learned societies both at home and abroad, and in 
1883 he presided over the meeting of the British 
Association at Southport. On Jan. 26th, 1895, he 
died at Cambridge. Dr. Cayley seldom identified 
hims elf with movements outside his own immediate 
work, but he took a prominent part in the agitation 
for the higher education of women which resulted 
in the foundation of Newnham College. As a mathe- 
matician he was characterized by the wide scope and 
originality of his work. His chief memoirs deal 
wini differential equations, elliptic functions, and 
determinants. His Elementary Treatise on Elliptic 
Functions appeared in 1876, and Single and Double 
Theta-functions in 1881 ; and in 1889 a collected 
edition of his papers began to be issued, extending 
over a number of volumes. 

CAYUGA LAKE, a lake in the State of New 
York, on the boundary of Cayuga and Seneca coun- 
ties, and extending south into Tompkins county, 
38 miles long and from 1 to miles wide. It is 
much frequented by pleasure parties. The town of 
Ithaca stands at the southern extremity of the lake. 

CEBADILLA. See Sabadilla. 

CEBU, or Zebu, one of the Philippine Islands, 
situated between Bohol and Negros, separated from 
the latter by a channel which varies from 5 to 15 
miles in width. It is a long, narrow island, 130 
miles in length, with an extreme width of 20 miles. 
Its area is 2275 s^are miles. Gh>ld, silver, le^ 
and coal are plentitully found. Sugar cultivation 
and the manufacture of abaca are the chief indus- 
tries. Pop. 518,000. — The town of Ceb^ on the 
eastern coast of the island, the oldest Spanish settle- 
ment on the Philippines, is a place of considerable 
trade, and has a cathedral and several (lurches. It 
was close to the site of this town that M age llan was 
killed on April 27th, 1521. 

CEBUS, a genus of monkeys. See Capuchin 
Monkey and Sapajou. 

CECIDOMYIA, the genus of dipterous insects 
to which the Hessian fly ( C. destruetor) belongs. 

CECROPIA MOTH {PUUywmla ceeropiaU the 
largest moth of the Unit^ States, often measuring 
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over 6 inches from wmg*tip to wing-tip. It belongs 
to the siUc-worm family (Bombyddse), and its cater- 
pillar spins a large cocoon from which a coarse silk 
may be prepared. The moth is of a grayish colour, 
with white, black, and other markingB ; and the larva 
is groen with bristles and yellow and red marks. 

CEDAR- BIRD, a name given to the American 
wax-wing (AmpdU ced/rwwia or BomhyoUla ccuroLin- 
ensts), from its fondness for the berries of Juniperua 
Virgmianaf a plant often known as cedar. It is a 
handsome and sprightly bird of a brownish colour, 
occumng throughout the whole of the United States, 
but it has no song. 

CEDAR CREEK, a stream of the United Sta^ 
rising in Shenandoah county, Virginia, and flowing 
into the North Fork of the Shenandoah river. It 
was near this creek that General Sheridan converted 
a defeat of the Federals by the Confederates into 
a complete victory, on Oct. 19th, 1864. 

CEDAR OIL,' an aromatic oil obtained from the 
American red cedar {Juniperus virginiana). It is 
used for scenting soaps. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, a city of the United States, 
in Linn county, Ohio, between Des Moines and 
Dubuqu^ 219 miles w. of Chicago, and on the 
Cedar River, whose falls afford water-power for the 
industries of the place. It is an important railway 
centre, and has large flour-mills, breweries, machine- 
works, Ac., and a flourishing trade. Pork-packing 
is also an important industry of the place. It was 
founded in 1849. Pop. in 1890, 18,020. 

CEDRELA, a genus of large timber trees, natives 
of the tropics of both hemisimeres, giving name to 
the order Cedrelacese, which is now usually in- 
cluded in Meliacese. The species have evergreen, 
equally pinnate leaves, and small bell-shaped white 
flowers. C, odorata of Honduras and the West 
Indies yields bastard cedar ; C. australis is a valu- 
able Australian timber tree ; one or two East Indian 
species have febrifugal properties. 

CEDREL ACEi£, the mahogany family, a natural 
order of dicotyledonous plants, nearly allied to, if 
really separate from, the Meliaoes. They are trees 
with alternate pinnate leaves and a woody capsular 
fruit. Different species yield mahogany, satin-wood, 
yellow-wood, Ac. The typical genus is Cedrda 
(see above). 

CEDRUS. See Cedab. 

CELANDINE, a name given to two British 
plants, the greater celandine and the lesser celan- 
dine; also called swaUow-tsorts, because the plants 
were believed to flower when the swallow arrived, 
and to die when it departed. The former is Chdi- 
donium majus^ and the latter Fiearia ranwneuloides 
or RanuncMus Fiearia, This latter, belonging to 
the order RanunculaceeB, is a favourite wild -flower 
from its being one of the earliest British plants to 
come into blossom, having petals of a fine golden- 
yellow colour, arranged so as to form a sort of star. 
Wordsworth’s two poems on the small or lesser 
celandine are well known. Its root consists of small 
fleshy tubers. It is often called pilewort, l^ing a 
reputed cure of piles. The greater celandine be- 
longs to the poppy family; it is a glaucous hairy 
annual with small yellow flowers, and is full of a 
yellow juice of a poisonous acrid nature. 

CELANO, Lake op^ See Fuoino. 

CELASTRACE.^ an order of polypetalous di- 
cotyledons, consisting of shrubs and small trees, 
nativesof ^uthem Europe, Asia, America, Australia, 
Ac., most of them of no gr^t in^rtanoe. They 
have genendly acrid propwties. ^e chief genera 
are CdastruSi Fuonymus^ and Maodendron, The 
only British qpecies is the spindle-tm (Euonymus 
europaus). See Spindlb-tbbe. 


CEMRIAC, turnip-rooted celery, a variety of 
celery in which the root resembles a turnip and may 
weigh 8 or 4 lbs. It is much cultivated on the 
contmmt of Europe, less so in Britain, and is eaten 
either in salads or cooked. 

CELERY-FLY {Tephritis Onopordinis), a two- 
winged fly, the larvse of which are destructive to 
celery and parsnip. 

OELLULAB ^SSUE, in animal physiology, a 
name for a sort of connective tissue which is also 
c^ed areolar tissue. It is made up of bundles of 
white fibrous tissue interlacing and crossing to form 
a mesh-work. Numerous elastic fibres are present, 
coifferring elasticity. The two kinds of fibres are 
easily distinguished, under the microscope, by add- 
ing dilute acetic acid, when the white fibres swell 
up and become transparent, and the unaffected 

ellow elastic fibres are revealed. The interlacing 

undies inclose little spaces or areolae, whence one 
name of the tissue. It is a tissue found in large 
quantities under the skin, covering the muscles, the 
blood-vessel)^ and nervei^ and in various parts 
forming a kind of protective covering for delicate 
and ^ important organs. — In botany, the term is 
applied to the soft substance of plants, composed 
of elementary vesicles or cells without woody or 
vascular tissues. 

CELTIS, a genus of trees of the natural order 
UrticacesB, closely related to the elm. C, australis 
is the nettle- tree. See Nbttlk-trke. 

OEMBRA PINE [Pinus Cembra)^ a fine conifer 
of Central Europe and Siberia, having edible seeds 
and yielding a turpentine called Carpathian balsam. 
Swiss stone pine and Siberian pine are also names 
given to it. See Pine. 

CENTAVO, a Chilian coin similar to the cent 
(which see). 

CENTESIMO, a coin of Italy, Peru, Ac., similar 
to the cent (which see). 

CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE, Bri- 
tish, a British possession in South Africa, situated 
mainly on the west of Lake Nyassa. The eastern 
boundary, proceeding from the eastern shore of Lake 
Nyassa near its foot, passes down the east side of 
Lake Shirwa and along the Rivers Ruo and Shire, 
the former being a tributary of the latter. The 
confluence of the Shir4 with the Zambesi is, how- 
ever, in Portuguese territory. Proceeding north- 
wards from the most southerly point of the pro- 
tectorate, the western frontier is partly formed by 
the Mang-anja Range and other mountains till 
Mount K^undi is reached ; from that point it runs 
irregularly north to the Sonawe river, which flows 
into Lake Nyassa. Thus the protectorate com- 
prises great part of the Shir4 basin to the south of 
the lake, and is bounded partly by Portuguese East 
Africa, partly by Northern 2!ambesia or Rhodesia, 
and partly by German East Africa. It was formally 
constitute a protectorate administered W a com- 
missioner under the Foreign Office on May 14th, 
1891. The total area is 42,217 square miles, divided 
into twelve districts, and the population in 1897 
included 850 Europeans (mostly in the south), 268 
Indians, and 844,996 natives. The grater part of 
this region, especially the southern portion, is moun- 
tainous, and some of the peaks attain a considerable 
height The minerals will probably prove to be of 
<x>mmeroial importance. The commissioner resides 
at Zomba, a town about half-way between the 
Shir4 and Lake Shirwa, but the chief centre of 
population is Blantyre, situated farther south and 
at an altitude of over 8000 feet. Other towns are 
Elatunga’s, Chiromo, and Port Herald on the lower 
Shir^ Mpondas and Fort Johnston on the Sbir4 
near Nyassa, Livingstonia, Bandawe, Kotakota, and 
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Karon^ on the shore of the lake. The settlements 
are beu^ rapidly improved by the substitution of 
|[ood brick and stone houses for the former build- 
ings of wattle and daub. The dimate, e^dally 
in the Shir^ highlands^ is healthier than m most 
of tropical Africa^ the only serious complaint being 
' blaokwater ’ fever. The first three months of the 
year are the most unhealthy. Coffee, rice, wheat, 
oats, barley, &c., are cultivate with success. Cedars, 
mangos, peaches, and other plants are being steadily 
intrc^uo^. There is a considerable trade carried 
on mainly along the lake and down the rivers Shir4 
and Zambesi to Chinde on the coast, where the 
ocean-going steamers call. The chief imports are 
cotton goods, machinery, provisions, hardware, and 
agricultural implements; and the exports comprise 
ivoiy, rubber, tobacco, oil -seeds, and coffee. The 
imports in 1898-99 were valued at nearly £100,000, 
of which nearly 94 per cent went through Chiromo. 
The exports for that year amounted to about 
£38,000. The militaiy force consists of Sikhs from 
India and native troops under British officers, and 
there are some gunboats on the rivers and the lake. 
Telegraphic communication is being opened up, and 
already Blantyre, Zomba, and Fort Johnston are 
connected with Cape Town and Salisbury. A rail- 
way from Chiromo, at the head of the Shire naviga- 
tion, into the heart of the protectorate is project^. 

CENTRAL HEAT. See Earth. 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY, a collection of 
states in Hindustan, consisting of four groups or 
agenci^ viz. Bundelkhand, Bhaghelkhand, Gwalior, 
and Nimar and Malwa, under ^e ultimate charge 
of the governor-general’s agent at Indore. The 
largest individual states are Gwalior, Indore, and 
Bhopal These states cover an area of 77,808 square 
miles, and have a pop. of 10,318,812. 

CENTRE-BOARD, a broad, (quadrilateral piece, 
movable round a pivot in a slot m the bottom of a 
vessel, and forming a sort of movable keel. It is 
used especially in American yachts, and is raised 
and lowered in a well extending longitudinally 
amidships. It tends to prevent leeway and gives 
the vesi^ greater stability when under a press of 
canvas. 

CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES, a name given 
to machines used for various purposes, in which 
centrifugal force produced by rapid revolution is 
utilized. Such a machine may be used for drying 
clothes or other goods, for instance, the articles being 
placed in the inside of a hollow cylinder, which is 
made of wire-gauze or has numerous perforations in 
its circumference, and is driven at a high speed, the 
moisture being thus caused to fly off by centrifuj^ 
action. Sugar is now often separate from %e 
molasses by a centrifugal machine, the sugar in this 
case being commonly known by the trade name of 
*centrifu^ sugar’. The cylinder in which the 
sugar is contain^ is placed within a larger cylinder 
in which the molasses is received. Liquids such as 
beer, for instance, can also be clarified and cleared 
of foreign substances by means of centrifugal action, 
the extraneous matters being made to collect at the 
circumference of the vessel wirough the high rate of 
speed at which it is driven, while the clear liquid 
can be drawn off by an outlet at the centre. Cream 
is now commonly separated from milk in large dairies 
by the same method. (See Dairy.) The name 
fuge is now used as synonymous. 

CENTURIPE (anc. Centuripa\, also called 
CefUorb^ a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, 
on a height above the valley of the Simeto, 20 miles 
N.w. of Catania. It is situated in a fertile district 
yielding soda, sulphur, and marble. The ancient 
city, of which considerable remains exist, was at one 


time among the most floariBhiiig of Sicily. Pqpi 
9000. 

CENTURY -PLANT, a popular name of the 
Agave americanay or American aloe. See Agave. 

CEPH AELIS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Rubiaces, natives of tropical America. See 
Ipecacuanha. 

CEPHALASPIS (Greek, le^halSy the head, and 
aepUy a shield), a genua of fossil ganoid fishes occur- 
ring in the Old Red Sandstone, belonging to the 
same order as the bony-pike and sturgeon. They 
have longish bodies; the head is large and crescent- 
shaped, bearing a close resemblance to the shape of 
a saddler’s knife, and is protected by a large buc^er- 
shaped plate which is prolonged into a point on 
either side. No jaws or teeth are known, and the 
mouth was probably adapted for suction. 

CERASTES (Greek, from keras, a horn), a genus 
of African vipers, remarkable for their fatal venom, 
and for two little horns formed by the scales above 
the eyes. Hence they have received the name of 
homed vipers. The tail is very distinct from the 
body. C. vulgaris is the homed viper of Northern 
Africa, a species known to the ancients. There are 
several other species. 

CERASUS, the cherry genus of trees, of the order 
Rosaceee, now always regarded as a section of the 
genus Pmnus, distinguished from the other sections 
by the smootl^ bloomless fruit, conduplicate verna- 
tion, and other characters. 

CERATODUS, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the Dipnoi or lung-fi^es. C7. Forsteri is the bar- 
ramun(la or native salmon of the Australian rivers. 
It measures from 3 to 6 feet in length, and forms 
an interesting connecting-link between the oldest 
surviving group of fishes and the lowest air-breathing 
animals. Its air-bladder serves as a lun^, and 
although it breathes chiefly by the gills, it also 
inhales air directly. It is said to leave the water 
and go on the flats after vegetable food — on which 
it seems chiefly to live — ^but its travelling powers 
cannot be great, and some authorities deny them 
altogether. It is said to bury itself in the mud 
during the dry season, but this also is denied. 

CERDIO, king of the West Saxons, invaded 
England about the end of the fifth centuiy, and 
after gradually fighting his way and extending his 
conquests, established the kingdom of Wessex fuiout 
519. He suffered a severe defeat from the Britons 
in 520 at Mount Badon, or Badbuiy, in Dorsetshire. 
In 530 he conquered the Isle of Wight. At his 
death in 534 his kingdom extended over the present 
counties of Berks, Wilts, Dorset, and Hants (in- 
cluding the Isle of Wight). 

CEREOPSI8, a genus of birds allied to the 
geese, the only species being C. Novce Ifollandice, 
called New Holland or Australian goose. The bill 
is veiy short, with a greenish-yellow wax-like cover- 
ing at the base, the neck is short and thick, the head 
small, the legs long, and the body somewhat massive. 
Its general colour is gray, with some brown patches; 
and it has a heavy mght and swims slowly. New 
Holland geese are gradually disappearing. 

CEROXYLON, a genus of South American 
palms. See Wax-palm. 

CERTHIA, a genus of insessorial birds, type of 
the family Oerthi^se or Creepers. See Creepers, 

CERVETRI, or Oebveteei, a small place in 
Italy, 27 miles w. of Rome, where formerly stood 
the ancient Etruscan city of Osere. It has yielded 
many artistic and other objects of Etruscan manu- 
facture. Fop. 930. 

GERVUS, the genus of animals to which 
stag belongs, forming the type of the deer family, 
Cervid». S^ Dseb. 
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OESTOIDEA, CxsTODA, Cestoid Worms, one of 
the three dasses of Platyhelminthea (flat-worms), 
oonsisting of elongated and usually segmented forma 
without a mouth or aUmentary canal, and possessed 
of organs of attachment at the anterior end. The 
segments are known as proglottides and are to some 
extent distinct animals. Tape- worm. 

CESTRACION, a genus of cartilaginous Ashes 
allied to the shark^ of which the best-lmown 
is the Port Jackson shark of Australia (C. Philippi). 
Four species are known, vaiying in length from 4 
to 6 feet. They feed mainly on varioua kinds of 
molluscs. The family Oestracionids, though now 
poorly represented, was very abundant in the earlier 
geological periods. 

OETERACH, a genus of ferns of the order Poly- 
podiacese, chiefly Imown by the reticulated veins, 
the simple sori with scarcely any indusiuin, and the 
abundance of chaffy scales which clothe the under 
surface of the leaf. The onl^ species, C. officinarum 
(the Bcale-fem or miltwaste) is indigenous to Britain, 
and common on rocks and walls. It had formerly 
a great reputation as a remedy in ailments of the 
spleen and liver. 

CETEWAYO, a Kaffir chief or king, son of 
Panda, king of the Zulus. Disturbances as to the 
succession living arisen in Zululand, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Theophilus Shepstone, representative of 
the Natal government, secured the recognition of 
Cetewayo as king in 1873. The latter, however, 
in spite of the obligations into which he had 
entered, proved a tyrannical ruler, and maintained 
a large army. A dispute which had arisen re- 
garding lands on the frontier was settled by arbi- 
tration in favour of the Zulus; but on the refusal 
of Cetewayo to comply with the conditions imposed, 
war was declared against him by the British, and 
the king made prisoner soon after the battle of 
Ulundi (July, 1879). In 1882 he visited England 
and was conditionally restored to part of his 
dominions. In the following year he was driven 
from power by the chief Usi^pu, and remained 
under the protection of the British until his death 
at Ekowe on Feb. 8th, 1884. 

OETINJE. SeeCBTTiONA 

CETIOSAURUS, Cetkobaurus, the whale-lizard, 
a genus of fossil saurians, the most gigantic of the 
order Deinosauria. The articulations of the bones 
of the limbs, the possession of long daws, and the 
hollowness of the bones indicate that it was a ter- 
restrial animal, probably an inhabitant of marshes 
or river-sides. Its remains are found in the Oolite 
and Wealden formations. 

CEVADILLA. See Sabadilla. 

OHACMA. See Baboon. 

CHAD. See Tchad. 

OHAFER, a term loosely applied to certain in- 
sects of the beetle order, especially such as them- 
selves or their larvae are injurious to plants. See 
Cockchafer. 

CHAIN-PUMP, a punip consisting in principle 
of an endless chain equipped with a number of 
valves or buckets moving round two wheels one 
above and one below. The chain in its ascent passes 
through a tube dosely fitting the valves or buckets, 
the water being discharged either from the top of 
the tube or from an orifice in it. 

CHAINS are mechanical contrivances consisting 
of a string of more or less circular or oval links, 
each of vi^ch is threaded through the adjacent 
ones or otherwise connected with them. The use 
of ohains as symbols of authority and for personal 
^omment is of considerable anticpiity, but their 
important uses in dragging, supporting, connecting, 
Ac., are comparatively or altogether modem. The 


links are flat in some kinds, whilst in others they 
are made of circular bars of metal ; and in the latter 
case thev may be either twisted or untwisted. The 
sm^er lands of links are usually open or unstudded, 
whi^t the larger ones, such as those employed in 
chain-cables, are provided with strengthening bars 
of metal, c^ed studs, whose ends are welded to 
the ixmer surfaces of ^e broader sides of the link. 
Flat links are made in a fly-press and are connected 
toother in different ways, either two with an inter- 
val between them alternating with two placed close 
together, or two alternating with one, three with 
two, four with three, and so on as far as nine with 
eight. The two-one flat-linked chain is often used 
for running on co^ In the manufacture of the 
links of a chain-cable the iron is first cut into link- 
lengths, whose ends are then bevelled in opposite 
direction^ The metal is then heated and bent into 
the elliptic shape round a vertical mandrel, the ends 
are securely welded together, and finally the sup- 
|X)rting stud is welded along the minor axis of the 
ellipse. The next link is m^e in the same manner, 
but, of course, before closing it must be passed 
through ^e preceding one. In small linked chains 
the welding is made at the narrow end or crown, 
but in larger ones it is usually at the side. Twisted 
links are made in the same manner at first and are 
twisted afterwards. Chain-cables for mooring ships 
were first used in the merchant service, and were 
introduced into the British navy in 1812. Previ- 
ously ropes had been employed as in ancient times. 
These cables are made m lengths of 15 fathoms, 
each length being usually provided with a swivel, 
and the successive len^hs are connected together 
by special links called shackles. 

CHALLp^GER EXPEDITION, a scientific 
and exploring expedition sent out by the British 
government. The Chxdlengtr^ a frigate-built ship 
of about 2000 tons, fully equipped with all the most 
improved scientific appliances for ascertaining the 
depth, temperature, currents, Ac., of the ocean and 
the character of the ocean-bottom, and for amassing 
specimens in natural history, set sail from Sheerness 
on Dec. 7th, 1872. Captain (later Sir) George 
S. Nares was in command of the naval surveying 
staff, and Professor (later Sir) Wyville Thomson 
was placed at the head of the scientific men at- 
tached to the ship. She sailed first to Madeira 
and Teneriffe, thence across the Atlantic to the 
Bermudas, from which she proceeded north to Nova 
Scotia (Halifax). Recrossing to the Azores she 
continu^ her course by the Cape Verd Islands 
to the Cape of Good Hope by way of Fernando 
Noronha and Bahia. After being refitted here, she 
again set sail in December, 1873, and proceeded 
by Prince Edward and Kerguelen Islands and the 
Antarctic waters to Melbourne and Sydney. At 
Sydney she was again overhauled, and on her de- 
parture she cruised about the Pacific and the China 
Sea, ultimately arriving in Hong Kong for a further 
refitting. Captain Nares here demitted his com- 
mand in order to take charge of the North Polar 
Expedition, and he was succeeded by Captain Frank 
Thomson. The subsequent course of the Challenger 
was by Japan to Valparaiso, whence she return^ 
home through Magellan's Strait, arriving at Spit- 
head on May 24th, 1876. During the three and a 
half years of the cruise the ship traversed about 
70,000 nautical miles and accumulated a very large 
number of highly important observations. Under 
the supervision of Sir Wyville Thomson and ^r 
John Murray have been published ; The Scientific 
Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, com- 
prising the Narrative (1886), Meteorolomcal and 
Ma^etic Results (1882), Physics and Chemistry 
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(8 voIb., 1884^9), Botany (2 vola., 1885-86), and 
Zoology (82 vols., 1880-92). Amongst the more 
TOpular works on the expedition are Prof. Mosel^’s 
Notes by the Naturalist on board the ChaUtnger 
(1879) ; Spry’s Cruise of the Challenger (1877, later 
edition 1881); Sir Wyville Thomson’s Voyage of 
the Challenger: Genend Results (2 vols., 1878) ; and 
At Anchor (18781 by Dr. J. J. Wild, the last-named 
being a narrative of the voyage. 

CHALMERS, Gbobob Paul, Scotti^ painter, 
was bom at Montrose in 1888, and received his 
education there. After serving in succession imder 
a surg^n and a ship-chandler, he went to Edin- 
burgh in 1853 in order to become an artist. He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1867, and four years later he was 
elected to full membership. He died at Edinburgh 
on Feb. 28th, 1878, apparently from the effects 
of a night assault by some unknown persons. His 
pictures, which are characterized by rich colouring, 
consist mainly of portraits and subjects, thou^ 
during his later years he produced several land- 
scapes. The most important are the Favourite Air 
(1864), End of the Harvest (1873), Running Water 
(1875), Threescore Years and Ten (1875, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy), Prayer (1876), Knitting 
(1876), and The Legend (unfinished). 

CHAMA, the ^ping cockle, a genus of lar^ 
marine bivalves. The giant clam, Chama gigas^ is 
the largest shell yet discovered, sometimes measur- 
ing 4 feet across. It is found in the Indian Ocean. 

CHAMBA, a Punjab hill state north of Kangra, 
about lat. 82®-33® N. and long. 76®-77® E. Area, 
2126 8q[. miles, and pop. 124,032. The reigning 
family is RAjput. The chief town has the same 
name. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Joseph, English statesman, 
eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
was bom in London in July, 1836, and educated 
at London University School. Like his father he 
became a member of a large firm of screw-makers 
at Birmingham, but gave up active connection with 
the business in 1874. He early became prominent 
in Birmingham both in connection with civic and 
political affairs, being an advanced radical and an 
able speaker, and was chairman of the school-board, 
and thrice in succession mayor of the city (1874-76). 
He contested Sheffield as a parliamenta^ candidate 
in the Radical interest in 1874, but without success. 
In 1876 he entered parliament as a representative 
of Birmingham, and at the general election of 1880 
he was chosen for the same city along with Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Muntz. He soon became a promi- 
nent qieaker in the House, and gradually came to 
be regi^ed as the leader of the advanced Radicals. 
Under Mr. Gladstone as premier he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and a cabinet-minister, 
and was able to pass a Bankruptcy Act (subse- 
quently amended), though he failed with his mer- 
chant shipping bill. In the Gladstone j^vemment 
of 1886 he was president of the Local wvemment 
Board ; but his leader’s Irish policy caused him to 
resign, and since then, as member for West Bir- 
mingham, he has been one of the most pronounced 
members of the Liberal-Unionist rartv and their 
leader in the House of Commons. In tne winter of 
1887-88 he was in America as one of the British 
representatives appointed to negotiate a settlement 
of the fishery disputes between Canada and the 
United States. On the formation of the Unionist 
ministry in 1895 Mr. Chamberlain became coloxi^ 
secretary under Lord Salisbury, and in that capacity 
his chief aim has been to unite more do^y the 
colonies with the mother country. Durii^ his 
tenure of office he has had various difficult matters 


to handle, such as the negotiations concerning the 
so-called * Jameson raid ’ on the Transvaal in Dec. 
1895, and the French claims in West Africa. On 
news of the * raid ’ being received, Mr. Chamberlain 
at once repudiated all ooxmection with it on the 
part of the British authorities; and he subsequently 
denied in the most distinct maimer having had 
any personal foreknowledge or suspicion of what 
was about to take place. His conduct of the 
ne^tiations with the South African Republic pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war in 1899 met with 
enthusiastic support from many and severe censure 
from others. He had much to do with the pass- 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897. 
In 1896 the students of Gla^w University elected 
him Lord Rector. An edition of his speeches was 
produced in 1885 under the editorship of Mr. H. W. 
Lucy, and in 1887 his speeches on Home Rule 
and the Irish Question were published. 

CHAMBERS, William, an eminent publisher 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Peebles on the 
16th April, 1800. As regards his parentage and 
early life, see Chambers, Robert. He was less of 
a literary man than his brother, but several produc- 
tions proceeded from his pen. In 1839, for instance, 
he published an account of a tour in Holland and 
the Rhine Countries; and accounts of subsequent 
tours in France (1849), America (1853), and Italy 
(1862) were afterwards published. In 1849 he pur- 
chased the estate of Glenormiston, Peeblesshire, and 
in 1859 bestowed on his birthplace the commodious 
suite of buildings known as the Chambers Institute, 
comprising a library, reading-room, lecture-room, 
art-gallery, and museum. Of his native county he 
published a history in 1864. In 1865 he was elected 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in which capacity he 
organized and carried out many extensive and useful 
measures of sanitary improvement. Between 1871 
and 1883 he sj^nt upward of £20,000 on the resto- 
ration of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Edinburgh in 1872, in which year he published a 
very interesting memoir of his brother. It was the 
intention of the government to confer a baronetcy on 
him, but the patent had not bem signed when hia 
death occurred, 20th May, 1883. 

CHAMBERTIN, a superior kind of red Bur- 
gundy wine, named after the place where it is pro- 

CHAMBORD, Henri Charles Ferdinand- 
Marie DieudonnA Comte de, Duke of Bordeaux, 
the last representative of the elder branch of the 
French Bourbon dynasty, called by his partisans 
Henry V. of France. He was bom at Paris on 
Sept. 29th, 1820, seven months after the assassina- 
tion of his father, Prince Charles Ferdinand d’Artois, 
Due de Berry. Charles X., after the revolutionaiy 
outbreak of 1830, abdicated in his favour; but the 
young count was compelled to leave the country 
with the royal title unrecognized by the nation* 
He lived successively in Scotland, Austria^ Italy, 
and London, keeping a sort of court, and occasionsHy 
issuing manifestoes. In 1846 he married the Prin- 
cess Maria-Theresa^ eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Modena; and in 1851 inherited the domain of 
Frohsdorf, near Vienna, where for the most pi^ he 
subsequently resided. While abstaining from violent 
attempts to seize the crown, he let slip no opportuni^ 
of urgmg his clain^ e^iecially afl^ Sedan ; but his. 
belief in divine right, his devoti<m to the sro of' 
Rome, and his fauure to recognize accomplished 
facts and modem tendencies, destroyed all dianoe^ 
of his succession. He died at Frohsdorf on Aug. 
24th, 1883, leaving no heir. 

CHAMPIGNON, a name given to the common. 
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mushroom of Britain {Agarious campestris). See 
Aoabio. 

OHANDPUR, a town of India^ in the Bijnaur 
district of the North-West Provinces; about 40 
miles E.N.E. of Meerut. It is thriving, well paved 
and drained ; there is a trade in su^r and grain, 
besides some manufactures of cotton doth, pipes, &c. 
Pop. (1891), 12,256. 

OHANK-SHELL, the common conch -shell (7W- 
Unella pyrum\ of a spiral form, worn as an orna- 
ment by the Hindu women. A shell with its spires 
or whorls turning to the right is held in peculiar 
estimation and fetches a high place. The chank is 
one of the gasteropodous mollusca. 

CHANT, a short musical composition adapted to 
the singing of the psalms and canticles. Chants 
are single when adapted to a single verse, and double 
when ^apted to two verses, the former consisting 
of two strains of three and four bars resjjectively, 
and the latter being of twice that length. More 
recently quadruple chants extending over four verses 
have been introduced. The complete chant consists 
of four parts, namely (1) the intonation or initial 
phrase leading up to the reciting-note ; (2) the 
reciting-note, which is the dominant of the mode 
employed; (3) the mediation, or main body of the 
chant; and (4) the termination, or concluding 
phrase. In modem Anglican chants, however, 
there is no intonation. The origin of the plain- 
song of the church is unknown, but the first attempt 
to reduce the traditional music to some definite 
system was made by Saint Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, who died in 897. More important, however, 
by far is the Antiphonarium of Gregory the Great, 
which appeared in the latter half of the sixth 
century and soon established itself as the chief and 
in fact only authority on Church music. The 
Gregorian tones were introduced into England by 
Saint Augustine, and in the course of their history 
in this country they underwent many modifications 
in the various local ‘uses’. During the great 
Rebellion and the Commonwealth they went out of 
use, but were revived at the Restoration. Not 
long afterwards, however, the Gregorian chants 
began to give place to the modem double chants, 
and it is only in quite recent years that attempts 
have been made to revive them. 

CHANTERELLE, a British edible mushroom 
{CantkareUus eibarius) of a bright orange colour, 
with a pleasant fruity smell, growing in woods and 
on dry pastures. 

CHAPRA. See Chuprah. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE, the building attached to 
a cathedral or religious house in which the chapter 
meets for the transaction of business. They are of 
different forms, being sometimes regular polygons 
of four, eight, or ten sides, and in other cases circles 
or parallelograms; and their architecture is often 
noteworthy. Sometimes they were the buiying- 
places of clerical dignitaries. 

CHARADRIUS, the genus to which the plover 
belongs, forming the type of the family Oharadriadae, 
which includes also the lapwings, dotterels, oyster- 
catchers, tumstones, sanderlings, Ac. (which see). 

CHARD, the leaves of artichoke {Oynara SeoLy- 
mut) covered with straw in order to blanch them 
and make them less bitter. Beet chords are the 
leaf-stalks and midribs of a variety of white beet 
{Beta CicUt) in which these parts are greatly de- 
veloped, dressed for the table. 

CHARING-CROSS, the titular centre of London, 
BO named from a cross which stood until 1647 at the 
village of Charing in memoiy of Eleanor, wife of 
Edward I. It is now a triangular piece of roadway 
at Trafalgar ^uare. The modem cross, erected in 
VOL. III. 


1863, stands on about the same place as the older 
one, of which it is as nearly as possible a reproduc- 
tion. It is built of Portland and Mansfield stone 
and Aberdeen granite, its s^le being the decorated 
Gothic of Edward’s time. It cost about £1800. 

CHARITES, the Greek name of the Graces 
(which see). 

CHARJUI, a town in Bokhara, situated on the 
river Oxus at the point where it is crossed by the 
railway from Bokhara to the Caspian Sea. Its 
position makes it of considerable commercial im- 
portance. 

CHARLES L, King of Spain. See Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany. 

CHARLES XIV. See Bernadotte. 

CHARLESTON PHOSPHATE, a valuable fer- 
tilizer obtained at Charleston, South Carolina, and 
classed as ‘land’ or ‘river’ phosphate, the latter 
being procured by dredging. The phosphate rock 
is also found in several other states, including 
Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee. In 1897 
nearly a million tons were mined, of which Florida 
supplied fully a half, and South Carolina rather less. 
In the manufacture of the fertilizers several imported 
chemicals are used, namely, sulphur p 3 rrites and ore 
! from Spain and Portugal, brimstone from Italy, 
kainit, manure-salt, and potash salts from Germany, 
and Chili saltpetre. 

CHARLESTOWN, a town in the extreme north 
of Natal, on the railway from Durban to Johan- 
nesburg. It stands at a height of over 5300 feet. 
Majul^ Hill is 4 miles distant. 

CHARLOCK, the English name of Sinapis ar- 
vensis, a common yellow weed in cornfields, also 
called wild mustard. Jointed or white charlock is 
Raphanus Raphanutrim. It also is a common corn- 
field weed, but has white or straw-coloured flowers 
and pointed pods. Both these plants belong to the 
Crucifer family. 

CHARLOTTE, a town of the United States, in 
North Carolina, Mecklenburg county, with a uni- 
versity and several manufactories. Ihere are gold- 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. (1890), 11,557. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE, a chamber or building 
under or near churches, where the bones of the 
dead are deposited. In England the crypts of 
some churches were formerly u^ as charnel-houses. 

CHARPIE, lint for dressing wounds. See Lint. 

CHARPOY, in the East Indies, a small portable 
bed, consisting of a wooden frame resting on four 
legs, with bands across to support the bedding. 

CHARRAS, a resinous substance which exudes 
from the Indian hemp and is collected for use as a 
narcotic or intoxicant, forming a considerable article 
of trade in Asia. See Hemp. 

CHARTULARY, a record or register in which 
the charters, title-deeds, Ac., of any corporation 
were copied for safety and convenience of refer- 
ence. They were often kept by private families. 
The oldest chartularies that have come down to 
us belong to the tenth century, and from the thir- 
teenth century onwards they are very numerous. 
As materials for the historian, whether of law, 
customs, municipal rights, or in fact of almost any 
department of national life, their value can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Copies of several historical docu- 
ments, whose originals are lost, have been found in 
chartularies. 

CHASE, Salmon Portland, American statesman 
and jurist, was bom in Cornish, New Hampshire, on 
Jan. 13t^ 1808. Having adopted the law as his 
profession he settled at Cincinnati and acquired 
a practice there. He early showed himself an 
opponent of slavery, and was the means of founding 
tne Free-soil party, which in time gave rise to the 
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great Republican party — the power that brought the 
downfall of slavery. In 1849-55 he was a member 
of the United States Senate, in which he vigorouslv 
opposed the extension of slavery into the new terri- 
tories. In 1855 he was elected mvemor of Ohio, 
being re-elected in 1857. In 1861 he was nominated 
secretary of the treasury, and in this post was signally 
successful in providing funds for carrying on the civil 
war. The famous non-interest-bearing treasury notes 
called * greenbacks’ were issued during his secretary- 
ship. La 1864 he resigned office, and was appointed 
chief-justice of the supreme courts. He died in New 
York on May 7th, 1873. 

CHAT, the popular name of birds of the genus 
Saxicc^ja^ belonging to the family Sylviadse or 
warblers. They are small, lively birds, moving in- 
oessanUy and rapidly a^ut in pursuit of the insects 
on which they chiefly live. There are three specie 
found in Britain, the stone-chat (/S'. ruhiooLa\ whin- 
chat {8, ruhetra), and wheatear {8. cenantheY The 
first two resemble each other very closely in habits, 
and are both found on heaths and furze-covered 
commons, but the whin-chat, unlike its larger rela- 
tive, rarely winters in Britain. The wheatear is 
found on downs and fallow land, and also migrates 
southward in autumn. All three have pleasing 
songs, and feed on worms, insects, Ac. The yellow- 
breasted chat of the United States is a larger bird, 
belongiim to the genua loteria (7. polyglotta), of the 
family Turdidae or thrushes. See Stonb-ohat, 
Whin;Ohat, Wheatear. 

CHATEAU -G AILLARD, a celebrated feudal for- 
treas in France, near Andelys (Eure), built by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. As late as the fifteenth century it 
was considered one of the strongest fortresses in 
Normandy. Its picturesque situation on a high 
rock overlooking the river has made it a favourite 
subject for artists. Turner has twice represented it. 
See .^VhdeIjVS 

CHATEAU-LAFITTE, ChAteau-Latoub, Cha- 
TEAU-Maboaux, famous vineyards, all in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, France, furnishing the b^t of 
the red wines of Bordeaux. See Bordelais Wines. 

CHATELET, a manufacturing town of Belgium, 
in the province of Hainaut, on the Sambre, 5 miles 
east of Charleroi. Its chief industries are the manu- 
facture of cotton-stufls, knives, nails, and pottery. 
Pop. (1897), 11,255. — ChAteuneau, opposite to it, 
has a pop. of (1897) 11,519. 

CHATHAM, a town of Canada, in New Bruns- 
wick, at the mouth of the Miramichi, and on its 
right bank, 98 miles n.e. of Frederic^n, with a 
Roman Catholic cathedral and college, and a large 
trade in lumber. Pop. (1891), 5644. 

CHATI, a species of small leopard found in South 
America, very destructive to small quadrupeds and 
birds, and es^cially to poultry-yards, but so gentle, 
when domesticated, as to have gained for itself the 
name of Fdis mUU, or gentle leopard. 

CHATTANOOGA » town of the United States, 
capital of Hamilton county, Tennessee, on the Ten- 
nessee river, which is here navigable by steamboats 
for eight months in the year. It is an important 
railway centre, and contains saw-mills, iron and 
steel works, brick-works, cotton factories Ac. The 
surrounding country is rich in coal and iron, and is 
well wooded. During the civil war Chattanooga 
occupied an important strategic position, and here 
the Confederates were defeated in 1862 and again 
in 1868. Pop. (1880), 12,872; (1890), 29,100; with 
the sub urbs m e dot. is over 50,000. 

CHATTERERS, the popular name of certain 
insessorial birds of the family Ampelidae, genus 
AmpdUt as the Bohemian chatterer or waxwing 
{AmpdU garrtUa) and the chatterer of Carolina 


(A, eedrorum). See CiDAB-BlBD in SuPP. and 
l^AXWING 

CHAUDFONTAINE, a vill^ of Belgium, in 
the province and 4 miles from Lie^, on the Vesdre, 
with hot springs much frequented m summer. Pop. 
(1897), 1811. 

CHAUS (kS’us), a ^nus of Asiatic and African 
lynxes or cat-like animals, including the Chain 
LibyasuSf or Libyan chaus, and the Cliaus Coffer^ 
or Caffro-cat. They are fond of the water, and 
excellent swimmers. The word is also used as a 
name of the marsh-lynx [Fdis chaus), 

CHAUTAUQUA, a beautiful lake of Chautau- 
qua county, in the extreme west of New York state, 
U.S., about 20 miles long and 1 to 2 broad, 726 feet 
above Lake Erie, from which it is 8 miles distant. 
There is a regular service of steamers between 
Mayville at its north-west end, and Jamestown at 
its south-east end. On its banks is the village of 
Chautauqua, the centre of a religious and educa- 
tional movement of some interest. This originated 
in 1874, when the villa^ was selected as a summer 
place of meeting for all interested in Sunday-schools 
and missions. Since then the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle has taken origin here, the most 
prominent feature of which is to engage the mem- 
bers — wherever they may reside — in a regular and 
systematic course of reading, extending, when com- 
pleted, over four years and entitling the student to 
a diploma. The head offices of this institution, from 
which the Chautauqua University has developed, 
are at Buffalo. There are many local branches or 
societies, and it has been attempted to start the 
movement in Britain. 

CHAVICA a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Piperaceee, induding the common long pepper, 
Java long pepper, and betel-pepper. The plants of 
this genus are shrubs very dosely resembling those 
of the nearly allied genus Piper, and by some in/- 
cluded in it. The leaves of the betel-pepper [C, 
or Piper Betd) form one of the ingredients of the 
masticatory, called hetd (which see). 

CHEE-FOO, also called Yen-^tai, a town of China^ 
in the province of Shantung, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, about 40 miles w. of Wei-hai- 
Wei. It is one of the ports opened to foreign trade, 
which is now of considerable volume. The Chee- 
Foo Convention of 1876 extended British commerce 
in Chinese waters through the opening of four new 
ports. Pop. 32,000. 

CHEESE-FLY, a small black dipterous insect 
bred in cheese, the Piophila casei, of the same family 
to which the house-fly, blow-fly, Ac., belong. It 
haa a very extensible ovipositor, which it can sink 
to a great depth in the ciacks of cheese, and lay its 
eggs there. The maggot, well known as the cheese- 
hopper, is furnished with two horny claw-shaped 
mandildes, which it uses both for digging into the 
cheese and for moving itself, having no feet. Its 
leaps are performed by a jerk, first brining itself 
into a circular attitude, when it can project itself 
twenty to thirty times its own length. 
CHEESE-HOPPER. See above artide. 
CHEETAH. See Leopard. 

CHEFOO. See Chee-Foo in Supp. 
CHEILOGNATHA or Chiloonatha, one of 
the two orders of Myriapodb^ induding the millipeds 
and other forms. ^ Myriapoda. 

CHEILOPODA or Ohilopoda, one of the two 
orders of Myriapoda, represented by the centipeda. 

CHEIRANTHUS, a genus of plants of the order 
Crudferse, containing some twelve species, found in 
the Mediterranean rwon and in North America 
and the Himalaya, ^e b^'loD^own spedes is the 
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wall-flower (C, Chein)^ which is found wild in some 
paorts of Britain. See Wall-floweb. 

OHBIROMYS. SeeAYB-AYB. 

CHBIRON. ^ Chibon. 

CHBIRONBCTBS, a mnua of aoanthopteiygious 
Ashes, having the pectoral fins supported, like short 
feet, upon {^uncles, by means of which they are 
enabled to creep over mud and sand when left dry 
by the receding tide, and also to take short leaps 
like a frog, whence the name frog-fish, as well as 
hand -fish. They are found in the estuaries of the 
north-east of Australia. — The same name belongs 
to a Brazilian genus of opossums, in which the 
hinder-hands are webbed, the Yapock opossum. See 
Opossum. 

CHBIROTHERIUM. See Labybinthodon. 

OHELIDONIU^ a genus of plants of the order 
Papaveracese, containing only one species, the grectier 
tdandine, ((7. majus). See Celandine in Supp. 

CHELMSFORD, Frederic Augustus Thesiger 
49econd Baron, eldest son of the first Lord Chelms- 
ford, who was twice lord -chancellor. He was bom 
on May Slst, 1827, and educated at Eton. Enter- 
ing the army in 1844, he became an ensign in the 
Grenadier Guards in the following year. Promoted 
•captain in 1850, he became lieutenant -colonel in 
1857, and colonel in 1863. He served in the Crimea 
and through the Indian mutiny. As deputy ad- 
jutant-general he served in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, was nominated C.B., made aide-de-camp to 
her Majesty, and adjutant-general to the forces in 
India (1868-76), and in 18/7 was appointed com- 
mander of the forces and lieutenant-governor of 
Gape Colony. He restored Kaflraria to tranquillity, 
and was given the chief command in the Zulu war 
of 1879. After great difficulties with the transport, 
and some disasters, such as those of Isandhlwana 
anl Intombi, he gained the decisive victory of 
XJlundi on July 4th, before the arrival of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who had been sent to supersede him. On 
his return to England he was made G.C.B., and in 
1884 became lieutenant of the Tower, a post which 
he held till 1889. He was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 188^ and in 1888 he was 
created a general. In 1893 he went on the retired 
list. 

CHELSEA, a town of the United States, in 
Suffolk county, Massachusetts, forming a north- 
•eastem suburb of Boston, from which it is separated 

the Chelsea and Mystic rivers, the latter spanned 
by a long bridge. It has important manufactures, 
and contains a United States marine hospital Pop. 
<1890), 27,909. 

CHEMULPO, the most important treaty port 
of Corea, on the w. coast, about 25 miles from 
Soul. It consists of a native, a Chines^ a Japanese, 
and a foreign (quarter, and was opened in 1883. Its 
trade is of conuderable value, the chief exports being 
rice, ginseng, cow-hides, beans, and millet ; and the 
chief imports are cotton and wooUen goods, metals, 
raUway plant and machinery, oils, grass -doth, 
timber, Ac. In 1898 the number of vessels entered 
was 1158 of 186,359 tons, mostly Chinese and 
Japanese. In 1897 a railway to the capital was 
begun. Pop. (foreign) in 1896, 4679, of whom 
4148 were Japanese. 

OHBMILLB, a sort of ornamental fabric of cord- 
like form, made by weaving or twisting together 
warp-threads, with a transverse filling or weft, the 
loose ends of which project all round in the form 
of a pile. Chenille carpets have a weft of chenille, 
the loose threads of which produce a fine velvety 
pile. 

CHENOPODIACE.dE, a natural order of apetal- 
.cus dicotyledons, consisting of more or less succu- 


lent herbs or shrubs, belonging to about 80 genera 
and 600 species. They are mostly innocent weeds, 
but sevei^ are employed as pot-herbs, such as 
spinach and beet, and others for the manufacture 
of soda. See Chenopodium (the type genus). 

CHER, ariverof Central France, rising in Auvergpe 
in the department Creuse, and joining the Loire 
from the left near Tours ; length, 220 miles. It is 
navigable to Vierzon. This river gives name to the 
department of Cher (which see). 

CHERBULIEZ, Charles- Vicjtor, novelist and 
political writer, was bom on July 19th, 1829, at 
Geneva, his father being Jean Louis Andr6 Cher- 
buliez, a S\rias scholar. He was educated first in 
his native city, and afterwards at Paris, Bonn, and 
Berlin. His first literary production was an arches- 
©logical essay, A propos d’un Chcval, published in 
1860, and reprinted four years later as Un Cheval 
de Phidias; and since then he has produced other 
works of the same class. Le Comte Kostia, published 
in 1863, was his first novel, and was followed in 
1864 by Paul Mere. The most important of his 
other romances are Le Roman d’une honnete Femme 
(1866); Prosper Randoce (1868); L’ A venture de 
Ladislas Bolsky (1869); Samuel Brohl et Cie. (1877); 
LTd^ de Jean Teterol (1878); Amours Fragiles 
(1880); Noirs et Rouges (1881); La Ferme du 
Choquart (1883); La B6te (1887); La Vocation 
du Comte Ghislain (1888); Une Gageure (1890); 
L’Art et la Nature (1892) ; Le Secret du Pr4cepteur 
(1893) ; Aprfes Fortune Faite (1896) ; and Jaquine 
Yanesse (1898). M. Cherbuliez has been on the 
staff of the Revue de Deux Moudes since 1864, and 
many able political and historical articles from his 
pen have appeared in that periodical over the name 
of G. Valbert. Of these several selections have been 
published, including L’Allemagne politique depuis 
la Paix de Prague (1870); L’Espagne politique 
(1874); Hommes et Choses d'AUemagne (1877); 
Hommes et Choses du Temps Present (1883) ; and 
Profils !^trangers (1889). Some of his novels have 
been dramatized, but in that form they have had 
only moderate success. He became a naturalized 
French citizen in 1870, and in 1881 was elected a 
member of the French Academy in place of M. 
Dufaure. Professor Saintsbury has an appreciation 
of him in his Essays on French Novelists (1891). 

CHERIMOYER, the fruit of the Jnona Cheri- 
msiLia, a plant of the order Anonacess, native of 
South and Central America, allied to the custard- 
apple. It is a heart-shaped fmit with a scal^ ex- 
terior, and numerous st^s buried in a dehcious 
pulp. Both flowers and fruit emit a pleasant fra- 
grance. This fruit is now cultivated in various 
tropical regions. See Custard-apflb. 

CHERNIGOV. See CzERNiGov. 

CHEROOT. See Tobacco. 

CHERSO, a long, narrow island in the northern 
Adriatic belonmng to Austria, 3 rielding wine, olives, 
and other fruits. It is situated in the Gulf of 
Quamero, between Veglia and the mainland, and 
forms part of Istria. The town of the same name 
stands on the w. coast, and has a population (1890) 
of 4725. Pop. of island (1890), 10,180. 

CHERT, a variety of quartz, called also Ham- 
stOTM or Roch-jiinU It is less hard than common 
quartz, and is usually amorphous, sometimes globular 
or in nodules. Siliceous concretions occurring as 
nodules and layers in limestone rocks are also called 
chert. See Quartz. 

CHERVIL, the popular name of umbel^erous 
plants of the genus CluErophyllum, but especially of 
C. temuium, the only British species, a haiiy weed 
with longish grooved fruits. Garden chervil is 
AiUhrUoui Cerefdium, an umbelliferous plant muck 
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used in soups and salads in some European coun- 
tries. The parsnip chervil (.d. bulboaua) has a root 
like a small carrot, ^vith a flavour between that of a 
chestnut and a potato. Sweet chervil, sweet cicely, 
or m 3 rrrh, is Myrrhia odoratOj an aromatic and stimu- 
lant uml;)ellifer formerly used as a pot-herb, growing 
in a semi -wild state in Britain. 

CHESNUT. Chestnut. 

CHESTER, a town of the United States, in 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware, 15 
miles S.W. of Philadelphia. It is the oldest town of 
the state, and contains the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy, a Baptist theological seminaiy, a Quaker 
college, steel-works, rolling-mills, ship-yards, manu- 
factures of cottons and woollens, &c. Upland and 
South Chester are suburban boroughs. Pop. (1890), 
20,226. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET, a toivn of England, 
in the county and 6 miles N. of Durham, giving 
name to a parliamentary division of the county. 
It has coal-mines and confectionery works. Pop. 
(1891), 8623. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING, a disease in horses, a 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of the chest and 
fore -legs, impeding both respiration and the motion 
of the limbs. It in some degree corresponds with 
what is called pleurisy in man. 

CHET AH, the Felis jubata {CynailuriLa juhatua)^ 
or hunting leopard of India. See Leopard. 

CHEVALIER, Miohel, a celebrated economist, 
was bom at Limoges in France, J an. 13th, 1806. He 
was educated as an engineer in the School of Mines, 
joined the St. Simonians, and suffered six months’ 
imprisonment for promulgating the free doctrines 
of Pere Enfantin’s party. On his liberation M. 
Chevalier renounced his extreme doctrines, and was 
sent to the United States and to England on special 
missions. He became a councillor of state (1838), 
professor of political economy in the College de 
France (1840), member of the chamber of deputies 
for Aveyron (1846), and member of the Institute 
(1851). By this time he had written a number of 
works, of which the most imi)ortant are Lettres sur 
I’Ameritpie du Nord (1836) ; Des Int^rets Mat^riels 
en France : travaux publics, routes, canaux, chemins 
de fer (1838); Essais de Politique Industrielle j 
(1843); Cours d’Economie Politique (1842-50); 
Lettres sur I’organisation du Travail (1848) ; Exa- 
men du Syst^me Commerciale connu sous le nom de 
Syst^me Protecteur (1851); and Questions Politiques 
et Sociales (1852). He was known as a strong advo- 
cate of free-trade, and as a specialist on questions of 
currency. Many of his writings are directed against 
the socialist beliefs of his earlier years. Along with 
Cobden and Bright he had a great part in the 
commercial treaty of 1860 between France and 
Britain. He died on Nov. 28th, 1879, at Mont- 
plaisir. 

CHEVROTAIN, or Kanohil (Tragvlus pyg- 
nueus), a species of small musk-deer found in India 
and South-eastern Asia and the islands. See Musk- 
deer. 

CHEYENNE, a town of the United States, 
capital of the state of Wyoming, in Laramie county, 
on the Union Pacific_Railway, where it is joined by 
the Denver Pacific, 106 miles N. of Denver, at an 
elevation of about 6000 feet above the sea. It 
is a rising place, situated in a district containing 
coal and iron. There are large railway-works, and 
a considerable trade is carried on. The state 
capitol, the public library, and the high school are 
among the chief buildings. Pop. (1890), 11,690. 

CHEYNE, Rev. Thomas Kelly, Biblical scholar, 
bom in London, Sept. 18th, 1841, was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Worcester College, Ox- 


ford, and Gottingen. At Oxford he carried off 
several theological prizes and also gained, in 1864, 
the Chancellor’s Medal for an English essay. In 
1868 he was elected Fellow of Balliol College, from 
1880 till 1885 he was Rector of Tendiing in Essex. 
In the latter year he was appointed to the Oriel 
Professorship of the Interpretation of Scripture at 
Oxford, also becoming Canon of Rochester. He 
edited the old Testament portion of the Variorum 
Bible for Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, and in 
1884 he became a member of the Old Testament 
Revision Company. His works are numerous, and 
deal exclusively with the exposition and criticism of 
the Old Testament books. They include Notes and 
Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah (1868); 
The Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged (1870); 
The Prophecies of Isaiah (2 vols. 1880- 81, new ed. 
1884); The Book of Psalms translated (1884); Job 
and Solomon (1887) ; The Book of Psalms or Praises 
of Israel (1888); Jeremiah: his Life and Times 
(1888); The Hallowing of Criticism (1888); The 
origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter (1891); 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893) ; Intro- 
duction to the Book of Isaiah (1895); and Religious 
Thought and Life among the Hebrews (1898). He 
has also written many articles on similar subjects 
in various periodicals, and is a large contributor to 
the Encyclopasdia Biblica, of which he is also joint- 
editor. Canon Che 3 me ’8 works reveal a scholarly 
and able attempt to reconcile the views of the ad- 
vanced critics of the Bible with those belonging to 
the evangelical school. 

CHIAN TURPENTINE, a greenish - yellow, 
non-acrid turpentine or resin obtained mainly from 
the island of Chios (8cio), yielded by Putachia Tere- 
hinthuSy of the order Anacardiacese, a large tree, 
native to the Mediterranean islands and shores. 
The turpentine, now used only in medicine, exudes 
from the tree in small quantities during the warmer 
months, but it is obtained at other seasons by mak- 
ing incisions in the bark. It is called also C 3 q)rus 
turpentine. 

j CHIASTOLITE, a mineral, a silicate of alu- 
I minium, having crystals arranged in a peculiar 
manner. The form of the crystals is a four-sided 
prism, whose bases are rhombs differing little from 
squares, but each crystal, when viewed at its ex- 
tremities or on a transverse section, is obviously 
com 2 X)sed of two very different substances, and its 
general aspect is that of a black prism passing longi- 
tudinally through the axis of another prism which is 
whitish. 

CHICACOLE or Chikakol, a town of India, 
in the Ganjam district, Madras Presidency, near 
the coast, al^ut 60 miles n.e. of Vizagapatam and 
567 miles n.e. of Madras, notable for its fine 
muslin manufactures. On two occasions, namely 
in 1791 and 1866, it suffered much from famine, 
and in 1876 a flood did considerable damage to the 
town, de 8 tro 3 dng a large part of the bridge across 
the Langulya river. Pop. (1891), 18,241. 

CHICKAHOMINY, a river in Vir^nia, rising 
about 20 miles N.w. of Richmond, flowing S.E. tifi 
it joins the James River, after a course of about 
75 miles. Near this river many important battles 
during the civil war took place — the battle of 
Williamsburg, of the Seven Pines, of Gumes’s Mill, 
&c. 

CHIOKAMAUGA, a small tributary of the 
Tennessee River, state of Teimessee, U.S., where a 
battle took place Sept. 19-20, 1868, between the 
Federal troops under Rosecrans and the Confederates 
under Bragg and Longstreet, the latter gaining the 
victory. 

CHICKASAW INDIANS, a tribe of American 
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Indians of the Apjpalachian nation. In 1833 they | 
gave up to the United States the last of their lands I 
south of the Tennessee River, receiving as com- ! 
pensation a money indemnity and new lands on the ! 
left bank of the Red River, m the Indian Territory. 
The Chickasaws number about 8000. Thej^ have 
made considerable advances towards civilization, 
h&ve a senate, house of representatives, and a con- 
siderable sum of money in deposit with the govern- 
ment. 

CHICKEN-POX (Varicella), an infectious dis- 
mainly confined to children. It commences 
with feverishness, and an eruption of pimples, which 
speedily become blebs filled with dear fiuid and as 
large as split-peas. Within a week these dry up 
into dark-coloured scales, which within another 
week have fallen off. The disease is never fatal, 
and has no evil results. A little opening medicine 
and a mild diet is all the treatment required. 

CHICK-PEA, the popular name of Cicer arie- 
tinum and other plants of the same genus, growing 
wild along the shores of the Mediterranean and in 
many parts of the East, and producing a short puffy 
pod with one or generally two small wrinkled seeds. 
It is an important article in French and Spanish 
cookery, and the plant is cultivated in Europe, 
Egypt, Syria, India, Mexico, &c. When roasted it 
is the common parched pulse of the East. The 
herbage serves as fodder for cattle. The chick-peas 
are le^minous plants of the vetch trib(^ differing 
from the vetches ( Vicia — which see) mainly in the 
fruit. Seven species are known, having the flowers 
solitary or in small axillary groups. 

CHICOPEE, a city of the United States, in 
Hampden county, Massachusetts, on the river Con- 
necticut, at the mouth of the Chicopee, 4 miles 
N. of Springfield, with manufactures of cotton, 
artillery, bronze, bicycles, rifles, swords, paper, &c. 
Manufacturing power is furnished by the Chicopee 
river. Pop. (1890), 14,050. 

CHIFF-CHAFF {Sylvia hippolais or Phylloscopus 
cciUyhita), a bird of the warbler family, so named 
from its cry. Its head, back, and upper wings are 
ashy brown, and its under parts are brownish green 
dashed with yellow. In length it is between 4 
and 5 inches, and it frequents woods, hedges, and 
thickets. Arriving in England in March, it remains 
usually till well on into the autumn. It is known 
to reach as far north as south-western Scotland. 
The food of the chiff-chaff consists of the larvee of 
various insects and some of the smaller moths. See 
Warblers. 

CHIGOE or Jigger, a very curious insect {Pvlex 
or Sa/rcopsylla penetra/iiis\ closely resembling the 
common fiea^ but of more minute size, prevalent in 
the West Indies and South America, and latterly 
also in considerable portions of Africa. It burrows 
beneath the skin of the foot, and soon acquires the 
size of a pea, its abdomen burning distended with 
eggs. If these e^gs remain to be hatched beneath 
the skin great irritation and even troublesome sores 
are sure to result. The insect must be extracted 
entire, and with great care, as soon as its presence 
is indicated by a slight itching or tingling. 

CHIH-LI or Pi-CHi-Li, one of the northern 
provinces of China, bounded by Mongolia on the 
N. and by the Gulf of Pe-chi-li on the E., and 
watered by the Pei-ho and several other rivers. In 
the north there are extensive unworked seams of 
anthracite, and the southern portions of the pro- 
vince are very fertile, the chief productions being 
cotton^ tobacco, and various cereals. Some dis- 
tricts have at times suffered from floods and dust- 
storms. The chief town is Peking, the imperial 
capital. Area about 59,000 sq. miles, pop. 18,000,000. 


CHILLED IRON, iron cast in metal moulds 
called chUUy where, on occoimt of the rapid con- 
ducting of the heat, the iron cools more quickly on 
the surface than it would do if cast in sand. Chilled 
^on is whiter and has a harder surface than iron cast 
in any other way. It is used in making axle-boxes, 
hubs, ploughshares, and some hammers and anvils. 

CHILLIES, the fruits of the Capsicum, used to 
make cayenne pepper, pickles, and chilli vinegar. 
See Cayenne Pepper. 

CHILO. See Chilon. 

CHILOGNATHA, Chilopoda. See Myriapoda. 

CHIM.^RA, a genus of cartilaginous fishes. 
Three or four species are recognized, the best known 
being the Chiuicera momtrosa, which inhabits the 
northern seas, and is sometimes called king of the 
herrings. See King of the Herrings. 

CHIMERE, the upper robe to which the lawn 
sleeves of a bishop are attached. It is of purple 
silk amongst the Roman Catholics and of black satin 
in the English Church. 

CHIMOIO, a town in Portuguese East Africa, 
near the border of Mashonaland, 118 miles from 
Beira on the coast. A railway connects it with 
Fontesvilla, 28 miles N.w. of Beira, and is being 
continued inland to Salisbury. 

CHINA, Great Wall op, the largest artificial 
structure on the face of the earth, a barrier extend- 
ing for about 1500 miles in the north of China 
proper, of which it partly forms the boundary. Its 
western end is in the deserts of Central Asia, its 
eastern reaches the sea to the north-eastward of 
Peking. It was erected as a barrier against the 
inroads of the barbarous tribes, and dates from 
about 214 B.O. It is carried over height and hollow, 
and avoids no inequality of the ground, reaching in 
one place the height of over 5000 feet above the sea. 
Earth, gravel, brick, and stone were used in its 
construction, and in some places it is much more 
Bul:>stantial than in others. Its greatest height, 
including the parapet on its top, is alwut 50 feet, 
and it is strengthened by towers at regular distances. 

CHINA ASTER, the common name of Callis- 
tephus chinensisj a composite plant, hardy and free 
flowering. See Aster. 

CHINA-CLAY. See Kaolin. 

CHINA ROOT, the root or rhizome of SmUax 
China, a climbing shrubby plant closely allied to 
sarsaparilla, for which it is sometimes used. Yitis 
sicyoides, a species of vine, is known by this name 
in Jamaica. See Sarsaparilla and Smi laces. 

CHINA ROSE, the name given to a number of 
varieties of garden rose chiefly derived from Rosa 
indioa and R. semperflorens, both natives of China. 
The name is also given to Hibiscus rosa- sinensis, one 
of the mallow tril^ common in China and the East 
Indies, and an ornament in hothouses. 

CHINA WAX, a sort of wax deposited by insects 
on a deciduous tree with hght-green, ovate, ser- 
rated leaves, cultivated in the province of Si-chuen 
(Ssuchuan) in South-western China. The insects 
{Ericerus pela. Coccus sinensis or C. pela) are bred 
in galls which are formed on a different tree, an 
evergreen (a species of Ligustrum or privet), and 
these galls are transported in great quantities to 
the districts where the wax-trees are grown, to the 
branches of which they are suspended. Having 
emerged from the galls the insects spread them- 
selves over the branches, which gradually become 
coated with a white waxy substance, reaching in 90 
or 100 days the thickness of a quarter of an inch. 
The branches are then lopped off and the wax re- 
moved. It is white in colour, and is chiefly made 
into candles ; it melts at 160®, whereas tallow melts 
at about 95^ 
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CHINCH, the popular name of certain fetid 
American insects of the family Lygseidfle, genus 
Hhyparoehromust resembling the bed-bug, very de- 
structive to wheat, maize, Ac., in the southern and 
western states. Tlie name is also applied to the 
common bed-bug {Cimex leotularius), 

CHINDE, a town on the only navigable mouth 
of the Zambesi. Here the inland steamers meet the 
ocean steamers of various European companies ; and 
here, too, Britain has obtain^ from Portugal a 
small piece of land called the ‘ British Concession 
for commercial purposes, and a residential district 
called the * Extra Concession *. 

CHINESE OLIVE, the fruit of Canariwm com- 
mune, of the order Amyridocete, a tree of the Asiatic 
archipelago yielding an oil which is used as a condi- 
ment and for lamps. 

CHINESE WHITE, a valuable pigment pre- 
pared from the white oxide of zinc (ZnO), intro- 
duced into the arts in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy as a substitute for the preparations of 
white-lead. Its colour is not chang^ by exposure 
to the air. 

CHINIOT, a town of Hindustan, in the Jhang 
district of the Punjab, near the Chenab. It is famed 
for wood-carving, and has manufactures of coarse 
cloth. Its trade is also of considerable importance. 
Pop. (1891), 13,476. 

CHINKAPIN, the American dwarf chestnut 
{CcLstanea pumUa), a small tree growing in the 
United States. Like the common chestnut {O. vesoa), 
its fruits are edible, and the bark is used in tanning. 

CHINTZ, cotton cloth or calico printed with 
flowers or other devices in various colours and now 
generally glazed. Originally a manufacture of the 
East Indies, it is now largely manufactured in 
Europe. Chintz is used mostly for curtains of various 
kinds on account of the fact that dust will not ad- 
here to its glazed surface. 

CHIOCOCCA, a genus of tropical plants, of the 
natural order Rubiacese, consisting of small, often 
climbing, shrubs, with opposite, stipulate leaves and 
bell-sha{)ed or funnel-shaped, yellowish flowers in 
axillary clusters. The fruit is a white berry with 
two seeds. The bark of the root of C. anguifuga 
is a violent emetic and purgative. Six species are 
known. 

CHIOS. SeeScio. 

CHIPMUNK, Chipmuck, the papular name in 
America of the ground-squirrel, genus Tamias. See 
Squirrel. 

CHIPPING SPARROW {SpizdLa socialU), a com- 
mon North American bird allied to the chaffinch, 
some 5 or 6 inches long, whose song consists of 
about half a dozen notes uttered in quick succession. 
It is also called chip-bird, chippy, &c. 
CHIPPING-WYOOMBE. See Wycombe. 
CHIRETTA. See Chirata. 

CHIRONECTES. See Cheironectes in Supp. 
CHIRU, Antilope (or Pantholops) Hodgsonii, a 
fine large species of antelope found in Tibet, some- 
what larger than the chamois. It is specially char- 
acterized by its swollen nose and its long horns, the 
latter, however, being found only in the males. The 
upper parts are fawn-coloured, the under parts being 
pa 3 ri 8 h. The chiru is sometimes found in small 
her^ but usually in large companies. 
CHITALDRUG. 8^ Chitteldroog. 
CHITTAGONG WOOD, the w^ of several 
Indian trees, especially of Chiekrassia tabularia, of 
the order Meliaceae, a light-coloured beautifully- 
grained wood used by cabinet-makers. The wood of 
Cedrela Toona receives the same name. See Toon 
in Supp. 

CHLAMYPHORUS, a genus of quadrupeds of 


the order Edentata. The only sp^es, C. truneatus, 
or pichiciago, resembles the mdie in its habits ; it is 
about 5 inches long, and its back is covered over 
with a coat of mail, consisting of twenty-four rows 
of tough leatheiy plates. Its internal skeleton in 
several respects resembles that of birds. It is a 
native of l^uth America, and nearly allied to the 
armadillo. 

CHLAMYS, a light and freely-flowing scarf or 
plaid worn by the ancient Greeks as an outer gar- 
ment. It was oblong in shape, generally twice as 
long as its width, and was worn, according to taste 
or circumstances, in different ways. The chlamys 
of the youth was probably of a yellow colour, whilst 
that of the soldier was scarlet. It was also carried 
by hunters and travellers, and some Romans are 
recorded as having adopted it. 

CHLORATE, a salt of chloric acid. The chlo- 
rates are very analogous to the nitrates. They are 
decomposed by a red heat, nearly all of them being 
converted into metallic chlorides, with evolution of 
pure oxygen. They defla^ate with inflammable 
substances with such facility that an explosion is 
produced by slight causes. The chlorates of sodium 
and potassium are used in medicine. The latter, in 
doses of from 5 to 20 grains, is largely used in scarlet 
fever, inflamed throat, &c. It is also used in the 
manufacture of lucifer-matches, fireworks, and per- . 
cuBsion-caps, in dyeing and calico-printing, and as a 
source of oxygen in the laboratory. 

CHLORIC ETHER^ or ethyl chloride, a volatile 
liquid (CaHsCl) obtained by passing hydrochloric 
acid gas into alcohol to saturation and distilling the 
products, or by the action of metallic chlorides upon 
alcohol. It is a colourless li(^uid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, has a specific gravity of about *92, and 
boils at 64“ *5 F. It has a strong ether-like smell 
and a sweet taste, and is employed in medicine 
mixed with an equal bulk of alcohol. This mixture 
is called alcoholized murUUic ether, and may be used 
for the same purposes as ether. It is c^ed also 
Hydrochloric Ether, 

CHLORODYNE, a patent medicine composed of 
certain proportions of chloroform, opium, prussic 
acid, and perhaps also Indian hemp, the whole being 
flavoured with peppermint and sugar. The mixture 
is taken with the purpose of inducing sleep or allay- 
ing pain, the average dose being 10 to 15 drops, 
smaller doses, however, being preferable at the com- 
mencement. This medicine is the invention of Dr. 
Collis Browne, and having become rather popular, 
various compounds of a like nature and similar name 
are made and sold by apothecaries. 

CHLOROSPERMEiE, or CHLOROPHTOEiB, a divi- 
sion of the algee. In these the thallus is of very 
various form, and is coloured green by chlorophyll, 
though in a few cases the green colour is masked by 
the presence of brown and other pigments. 

CHOCTAWS, a North American Indian tribe 
now settled on a portion (10,450 ^uare miles) of 
the Indian Territory on the lied River. They for- 
merly inhabited what is now the western part of 
Alalmma and southern part of Mississippi. They 
cultivate the soil, are partially civilized, having a 
regular constitution prefaced with a bill of rights, 
courts of justice, books and newspapers. See Indians 
(American). 

CHOKE-CHERRY, a popular name for one or 
more species of cherry (such as Prunus or Oeratus 
borealis, Prunus virgi/niama), so-called from their 
astringency. Infusions of the bark of P, virginiana, 
are used as remedies for nervousness, fever^ness, 
and consumption. 

CHOLAGOGUE, a medicine which has the 
property of carrying off bile. Among the chief 
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pumtive cholagoguea are podophyllin, euon^in^ 
rhubarb, calomel, ^oes, oolocynth, scammony, jalap, 
phosp^te of soda, Glauber’s ^t, and Rochelle salts. 

CHONOS ARCHIPELAGO, or Guattkoas 
Islands, a group of isUnds belonging to the Chilian 
province of Chiloe, lying off the w. coast of Fata- 

f onia, mostly between lats. 44® and 46° s., and Ion. 

4® and 76® w. Two are large, but they are all 
barren and scantily inhabited. Magdalena is the 
largest island. 

CHOREA. See Vitus’s Danob, St. 

CHORION, in anatomy, the external vascular 
membrane, covered with numerous villi or shaggy 
tufts, which invests the fetus in utero. See Pla- 
centa. 

CHOROID, a term applied in anatomy to various 
textures ; as, the ehoroia membrane^ one of the mem- 
branes of the eye, of a very dark colour, situated 
between the sclerotic and the retina, and terminat- 
ing anteriorly at the great circumference of the iris. 

jS ^Q ^ye 

CHOTIN. See Khotin in Supp. 

CHRETIEN DE TROYES, a French trouv^re, 
who was bom at Troyes about 1150, and died about 
the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century. He translated Ovid’s Ars Amandi into 
French, and probably wrote some works based on 
.the claries, but his fame rests upon the still extant 
romances of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, the materials for which were obtained from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s rather credulous History 
of Britain. They are entitled Iric et Guide, Perceval 
le GaUois, Le Chevalier au Lion, Cliget, Chevalier 
de la Table Ronde, lAnoelot du I^ and Guillaume 
d’Angleterre, but the authorship of the last-named 
is doubtful. Other two of his works, Tristan, ou le 
Roi Marc et la Reine Yseult, and Le Chevalier k 
I’fipee, have been apparently lost. 

CHRISTADELPHIAN8, a religious body that 
originated during the American Civil war, their 
founder being Dr. J, Thomas. They believe that 
God will raise all who love him to an endless life in 
this world, but that those who do not shall absolutely 

E erish in death ,* that Christ is the Son of God, in- 
eriting moral perfection from the Deity, our human 
nature from his mother ; and that there is no per- 
sonal devil. Their chief newspaper in Britain is 
The Christadelphian, published in Birmingham. The 
works of Dr. Thomas and Christendom Astray by 
Robert Roberts contain expositions of their religious 
views. 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. See Chkistians. 
CHRISTIAN EltA the great era now almost 
imiversally employed in Christian countries for the 
computation of time. It is generally supposed to 
begin with the year of the birth of Christ ; but that 
event seems to have taken place four years before 
the present established beginning of the era. Time 
before Christ is marked B.O., after Christ a.d., that 
is, Anno Domini, in the year of the Lord. The era 
is computed from the let January in the fourth year 
of the 194th olympiad, and the 763rd year from the 
building of Rome. It was first used by Dionysius, 
a S 3 rrian monk, in the sixth century, but did not 
become general until about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. See Chbonology and Olympiad. 

OHRISTISON, Sib Robbbt, Bart., eminent 
ph 3 ^ician and toxioolo^t, was bom at Edinburgh 
on July 18th, 1797. He graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh University in 1819, and subsequently 
studied in London and Paris. He was appointed 
to the chair of medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh 
in 1822, shortly after his return to Scotland, and m 
1832 he was promoted to those of materia medioa 
and dhnical medicine, but resigned them in 1877 


and 1865 respectively. He was twice president of 
the Royal College of Physicians, president of the 
Royal Societjr of Scotland, and ordinary physician 
to the Queen in Scotland. On the recommendation 
of Mr. Gladstone he was created a baronet in 1871, 
and in 1876 he declined the presidency of the 
British Association. He was D.C.L. of Oxford and 
LL.D. of Edinburgh, and was elected rector of the 
latter university in 1880. His death took place on 
Jan. 23rd, 1882. The most important of his pub- 
lished works is his Treatise on Poisons (1829), but 
he also wrote Granular Degeneration of the Kidneys 
(1839), and a commentary on the Pharmacopoeias 
of Great Britain (1842). 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, the name given to 
three oceanic islands, of which the most import- 
ant is situated about 250 miles s. by e. of Java 
Head, the western extremity of Java. This island, 
which is supposed to have been originally a coral 
atoll, and to have been raised by volcanic forces, 
rises to the height of nearly 1600 feet, and is in 
shape an irregular quadrilateral of about 30 miles 
in circumference, having an area of about 20 square 
miles. It is only very recently that it has Ijeen 
investigated, and as yet comparatively little is known 
of it, partly from the fact that it is densely covered 
with gigantic forest vegetation and bush. The 
most prominent members of its faima are tree-climb- 
ing crabs and rats, which swarm in the island. It 
was annexed by Britain in 1888, and a settlement 
has been formed on it at the only tolerable landing- 
place, namely Fl)ring Fish Cove, with the intention 
of exploiting the beds of natural phosphate, suitable 
for manure, that are found in the island. The cli- 
mate is healthy, but for six months in the year 
landing is impossible, even at Fl 3 dng Fish Cove, 
owing to the rocky and precipitous nature of the 
coasts. — Another Christmas Island, also belonging 
to Britain, is situated almost in the centre of the 
Pacific, a few degrees north of the equator and in 
about 150® w. longitude. It forms one of the Fan- 
ning Islands (which see in Supp.). The third island 
of the name is near Cape Breton. 

CHRIST’S THORN, the Paliurus acvlcatus, a 
small thorny shrub of the order Rhamnaceae, with 
small shining ovate leaves and yellowish - green 
clustered flowers. It is common in the south-east 
of Europe and Asia Minor, and some suppose it to 
have been the plant from which the Jews platted 
the crown of thorns for our Saviour. S^ also 
Jujube. 

CHROMATIC PRINTING. See Lithography. 

CHROME GREEN, the green oxide or sesciui- 
oxide of chromium, forming a green pigment used 
by enamellers. It is also employed by dyers and 
calico-printers as a mordant. A hydrated variety, 
Cra08.2 HaO, used for the same purposes, is known 
as Ouigryet's green or emerald green. AmaudoiCz 
green contains some phosphoric acid in addition. 
These are now used instead of the poisonous greens 
prepared from arsenic as a base. See Chromium. 

CHROME YELLOW. See Chromium. 

CHRONOGRAPH, the name ^ven to various 
devices for measuring and registering^ very minute 
portions of time with extreme precision. Benson’s 
chronograph is, in principle, a lever watch with a 
double seconds hand, the one superimposed on the 
other. The outer end of the lowermost hand has 
a small cup filled with a black viscid fluid, with a 
minute hole at the bottom, while the corresponding 
end of the uppermost is bent down so as just to 
reach the hole. At the starting (say) of a horse-race, 
the observer pulls a string, whereupon the bent end 
of the upper hand passes throi^h the hole and 
makes a black mark on the dial, instantly rebound- 
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ing. Again, as each horse passes the winning-post 
the string is redrawn and a dot made, thus marking 
the time of each horse. This chronograph registers 
to ^ of a second. Strange’s chronograph is con- 
nect^ with the pendulum of an astronomical clock, 
which makes a mark on a sheet of paper at the be- 
ginning and end of each swing. By touching a 
spring on the appearance (say) of a particular star 
on the field of a telescope, an intermediate dot is 
made, and by measuring the distance of this from 
either of the extremes, the exact time can be ascer- 
tained to Yhi ^ second. Schultze’s chronograph, 
in which electricity is applied, is yet far more precise, 
registering time to part of a second. 

CHUCK- WILL’S-WIDOW, a popular name in 
the United States for a bird of the goat-sucker 
family, Antrostomus caroltnensts, so called from its 
cry. It is ratlier larger than the whip-poor-will, 
which it resembles in many ways. See Whip-pook- 

WILL. 

CHURCHILL, Randolph Henry Spencer, 
Lord, third son of the seventh Duke of Marl- 
borough, was bom on Feb. 13th, 1849. He was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, and after 
taking his master’s de^ee he determined to devote 
himself to politics. Having entered parliament in 
1874 as memljer for Woodstock, by 1884 he had 
risen to the position of a recognized leader of the 
Conservative party, and in 1885 became Indian 
Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s government. His 
tenure of this office was rendered notable by the 
annexation of Upper Burmah. On the defeat of 
Gladstone’s Irish Bill in 1886 Churchill became 
leader of the House of Commons and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, posts which he unexpectedly resigned 
in December, 1886. His health latterly began to 
mve way and he sought to restore it by voyages to 
South Africa and elsewhere, but in vain. He died 
in London on Jan. 24th, 189.5, shortly after his 
return from Egypt. Lord Randolph Churchill was 
a brilliant though at times rather violent personality 
in British politics. His opinions were mainly Con- 
servative, but he often found himself in opposition 
to the official leaders of that party ; and for some 
time he acted as the leader of what was known as 
the Fourth Party, consisting of four members who 
adopted a somewhat independent jwsition. His son, 
Winston Leonard Spencer, has served with dis- 
tinction in the army, and has also gained some 
reputation as a writer. 

CHURCHILL RIVER, a river of the North- 
west Territories of Canada, which rises in La Crosse 
Lake, forms or passes through various lakes or lake- 
like expansions, the largest being Big or Indian 
Lake, and enters Hudson’s Bay near Fort Churchill, 
after a north-easterly course of about 800 miles. It 
is called also Missinippi or English river, and is 
navigable only by means of frequent portage. 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN, a form of thanks- 
giving after child-birth, adopted from the Jewish 
ceremony of purification, and practised still in the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches, the latter 
having a special service in the Prayer Book. 

CHTOCHYARD BEETLE, the Blaps nvorti- 
Boga, a common British insect found in dark, damp, 
and dirty places. It is black, but little shining, 
and the tip of the elytra forms a short obtuse point. 
Another species of the genus, B. svlcata, is eaten 
with butter by Egyptian women. 

CHUTTA NAGPUR. See Chota Naopore. 

CIBOL (Allium JUtuloBum), a perennial plant of 
the onion genus, a native of Siberia, with hollow 
Btems larger than those of the chive. It was for- 
merly cultivated in Britain for culinary use, but it 
has been superseded by more palatable species. 


CICALA. See Cicada. 

CICELY, a popular name applied to several um- 
belliferous plants. Sweet cicely, or sweet chervil, 
is Myrrhis odoratUy a sweet-scented plant fairly 
common though not native in Britaim It was 
formerly used in medicine, and in some parts of 
Europe is used as an ingredient in soups, &c. It 
has a hollow stem 2 or 3 feet high, with fine fem- 
like foliage. It is often popularly called m 3 rrrh. 

CIGARETTE, a sort of small cigar made by roll- 
ing fine-cut tobacco in thin paper specially prepared 
for the purpose. The cigarette is of comparatively 
recent invention, and came into general use only of 
late years. At first they were manufactured exclu- 
sively by hand, but the increasing demand for them 
led to the invention of machines for performing the 
processes of rolling the paper into tubes and filling 
them with fine tob^co. The first of those machines, 
invented by a Frenchman, was exhibited in 1878: 
it has since undergone many improvements, so that 
now cigarettes can be turned out in enormous num- 
bers at the rate of about a thousand per hour. 

CILIA (Latin, ‘eyelashes’), small, generally micro- 
scopic, hair-like organs or appendages, averaging 
inch in length, found on the surface of the 
tissues of most animals, and in some vegetable 
organisms (as Volvox), chiefly on tissues which are 
in contact with water, or which produce fluid secre- 
tions. They are constantly in a state of active 
movement, and communicate to the fluid with which 
they are in contact a corresponding motion. This is 
called vibratile or ciliary motion. In most of the 
lower aquatic animals the respiratory function is 
aided by means of the vibratile cilia ; many animal- 
cules move by a similar mechanism ; and in the 
highest classes of animals cilia have a share in the 
performance of some important functions. 

CIMOLOa. See Aroentiera. 

CINEMATOGRAPH (Greek kinSmatos, 

movement, from kineo^ I move), an ingenious 
instrument introduced about 1895 by two brothers 
Lumic^e of Lyons, and founded on the same prin- 
ciple as Edison’s kinetoscope. The most imj>ortant 
part of the instrument is a sensitive photographic 
film or band about an inch and a quarter broad 
and some fifty feet long. This band passes over a 
drum of moderate size, then down and round a 
small one, which deflects it upwards towards an- 
other small drum, and after passing over this one 
it winds round another large drum in the centre 
of the instrument proper. Each portion of the 
film in the course of its motion passes vertically 
close behind an opening situated above the last 
three drums but below the first one. This opening 
does not communicate directly with the outside, but 
is placed in the partition dividing the part of the 
apparatus containing the last three drums from an 
adjacent part situated below that containing the 
first drum. Facing this aperture, and fixed in the 
opposite wall of that box which does not contain 
the three drums, is an objective through which light 
passes into the interior. Thus by means of a 
peculiar arrangement of eccentrics which secures 
that each portion of the film shall be stopped for 
an instant before the opening, about 15 photographs 
per second can be received on the film, each repre- 
senting the photographed group at a different instant 
from the others. In order to transform these nega- 
tives into positives, the negative film is rolled back 
on to the first drum, and on a second similar drum 
below it in the same compartment of the apparatus 
another film is rolled. The two films are then un- 
rolled simultaneously, and thus the light entering 
through the objective and tiie aperture imprints on 
the new film a positive impression of the scenes 
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represented on the other one. The positive film is 
made to wrap itself round the drum in the lower 
part of the apparatus, whilst the negative one is 
made to pass off through the bottom. The positive 
film is now wound back on to the first drum, and 
the instrument is then ready to project the represen- 
tations on a screen at some distance. To do this, 
lantern accessories are necessary, but beyond that 
all that is required is to unwind the positive film 
by means of the same mechanism^ as j^rf ormed the 
previous operations. The screen receives enlarged 
representations of the successive film-photographs 
in the same order as that of taking, and separated 
by such small intervals of time as to cause the whole 
to blend and form apparently a continuous represen- 
tation of a moving group during a fairly long period 
of time. The advantages of this mode of photo- 
graphing and throwing pictures on a screen over 
the older methods are obvious. Movements too 
rapid to be analysed by the eye, can, by controlling 
the rate of working while they are being represented 
on the screen, lie made slow enough to permit of their 
true nature being observed ; and similarly, movements 
too slow for comprehension or rapid ob^rvation may 
often be, as it were, quickened. The busy life of a 
city street, the progress of races or other competi- 
tions, many scenes in nature, and even the growth 
of a plant from the seed to maturity, may by means 
of this instrument be shown to a large number 
within a convenient period of time. Still more 
remarkable, the succession of movements in any 
group may be reversed in the final representation, 
and we may thus see a plant growing downwards 
from flower to seed. Many similar instruments 
have been patented under a large number of names, 
many of them clunusy and some of them outrage- 
ous. Among the names are kimtograph^ photooine- 
graphs heUocinegraph^ cinegraphoscope^ eventograpK 
kinebUpoacope, photopoLygraph, photocinematographj 
movcmento8oop€f badizographf pantamimographf bio- 
graph, and many others in which graph, scope, are 
attached to classical and nondescript roots. None 
of these instruments, however, shows its pictures 
altogether free from a peculiar trembUng which 
seems to be due to almost unavoidable defects of 
workmanship, but this drawback may, perhaps, be 
ultimately removed. 

CINERARIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Compositse, consisting of nerbs or small shrubs 
with small-sized heads of flowers. There are about 
25 species, chiefly found in South Africa, but a 
number of varieties have been much cultivated in 
greenhouses and gardens, the most important being 
derived from C. cruenta, a native of Teneriffe, with 
crimson ray-florets. The Cinerarias are often re- 
garded as belonging to the genus Senecio, to whose 
species they are closely relat^. 

CINERARY URNS, urns in which the ashes of 
the dead were deposited after the body was burned, 
lyiany Greek and Roman urns are in a high style of 
art, and are formed of marljle, glass, or pottery ware. 
See Vase. 

CINGALESE. See Cetlon. 

CINNAMOMUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Lauracesa, natives of tropical Asia and the 
Polynesian Islands. There are some 50 species, all 
trees or shrubs with coriaceous, evergreen leaves and 
panicled flowers. All possess an aromatic volatile 
oil, and one of them yields true cinnamon, while 
others 3 rield cassia. See Cinnamon and Cassia. 

OINQUE-FOIL, in architecture, an ornament in 
the Gk)thic style, consisting of five foliated division^ 
often seen in circular windows. In heraldry, it 
means a five-petalled corolla borne mthout a stalk 
and full-faced. In lx>tany, the cinque-foil is Poten- 


tilla reptans, a common yellow -flowered rosaceous 
plant closely allied to the strawberry. See Potkn- 

TILLA. 

CIPPUS, in Roman antiquities, a low column 
generally rectangular and sculptured, and often bear- 
mg an inscription. They served as sepulchral monu- 
ments, as milestones and boundaries, and in some cases 
to receive the inscribed decrees of the senate. Cippi 
were frequently or usually adorned with rams’ hea^ 
supporting festoons of flowers, figures of sphinxes, 
and various mythological subjects. Those serving 
as tombstones regularly bore such inscriptions as 
D.M. for IHs Manibus, and S.T.T.L. for Sit tibi terra 
levis. 

CIRCENSIAN GAMES. See Circus. 

CIRCLEVILLE, a town of the United States in 
Ohio, on the Scioto river, 104 miles n.e. from Cincin- 
nati. It is engaged in the pork trade, and among 
its manufactures are straw-board, shoes, agricultural 
implements, furniture, &c. Broom-corn is exten- 
sively grown in the vicinity. The name is derived 
from an old circular fortification in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. (1890), 65.^)6. 

CIRCULAR NOTES, notes or letters of credit 
furnished by bankers to persons about to travel 
abroad. Along with the notes the traveller receives 
a ‘letter of indication ’ bearing the names of certain 
foreign bankers who will cash such notes on presen- 
tation, in which letter the traveller must write his 
name. On presentation of a circular note the foreign 
banker can demand to see the letter of indication, 
and by causing the presenter to write his name can 
compare the signature thus made with that in the 
letter, and so far satisfy himself as to the identity of 
the person presenting the note. 

CIRCUMNUTATION (lit. ‘a nodding round 
about’), a name given by Darwin to the continu- 
ous motion of every growing part of every plant, 
in which it describes irregular elliptical or oval 
figures. The apex of the stem, for instance, after 
pointing in one direction, moves round till it points 
in the opposite direction, and so on continuously. 

CIRRHOSIS, a disease characterized by growth 
of fibrous tissue which gradually encroaches on and 
by compression destroys the true structure of the 
organ attacked. It is very frequent in the liver 
as a consequence of spirit-drinking ; and hence the 
term ‘drunkard’s liver’. See Alcoholism in Supp. 

CIRRUS (in plural Cirri), the tendril of a plant 
by means of which it climbs, usually a modified 
leaf or the prolongation of a midrib. In the pea, the 
vetch, &c., the terminal leaflet of each leaf is usually 
represented by a tendril which enables the plant to 
climb or support itself. See Climbing Plants in 
Supp., Vetch, Pea, and Sweet-pea. 

CISLEITHAN PROVINCES. See Austria. 

CIST, a place of interment of an early or pre- 
historic period, consisting of a rectangular stone 
chest or inclosure formed of rows of stones set up- 
right, and covered by similar flat stones. Such 
cists are found in barrows or mounds, inclosing 
bones. In rocky districts cists were sometimes 
hewn in the rock itself. 

CISTU8, the rock-rose, a genus of plants of about 
20 species, t 3 q)e of the order Ciataceee, natives of 
Europe, or of the countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean. Some of them are beautiful evergreen 
flowering shrubs, ornamental in gardens or shrub- 
beries. Gum ladanum is obtained from C. ereticus, 
and C. ladaniferus. The common wild rock-rose 
found growing on hillsides, diy banks, Ac., belongs 
to the allied genus HeUanthcmum {H, wigare). 
Both genera are characterized by simple, opposite, 
lanceolate leaves and usually rose-like flowers, but 
th^ differ in the ovaries and fruit. 
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CITATION— CLEAVERS. 


CITATION, a summons or official notioe given 
to a person to appear in a court as a party or witness 
in a cause. In England the word has reference 
chiefly to the spiritual, probate, and matrimonial 
courts. In Scotland, citations are either delivered 
personally, by giving a copy of the summons to the 
person sought, or by delivering a copy at his house, 
or by registered letter, or, lastly, by handing it to 
the keeper of edictal citations at the Register House 
in Edinburgh, this last method being resorted to 
when a person is not resident in Scotland. See 
Summons. 

CtTEAUX, a village of Eastern France, in the 
department of Cdte-d’Or, 14 miles from Dijon. See 
Cistercians. 

CITRON, Citrus medioa, a small evergreen shrub 
introduced into the southern parts of Europe from 
Asia, and yielding a fruit which is candied with 
sugar. The rind is considered superior to the pulp. 
The juice is less acid than that of the lemon. S^ 
Citrus. 

CITRONELLA OIL, an oil obtained from a kind 
of grass {Andropogon Nardus), cultivated at Singa- 
pore and in Ceylon. It is used for scenting soap. 
Other species of the same genus and some other 
allied genera also yield essential oils. 

CITRULLUS. See Oolootnth and Melon. 

CITTERN. See Cithern. 

CIUDAD BOLIVAR. See Angostura. 

CIUDAD DE CURA, a town of Venezuela, 25 
miles in a south-westerly direction from Caracas, 
near Lake Valencia. Fop. (1888), 12,198. 

CIVE. See Chive. 

CLAIRE, St., or Santa Clara, Order op, a 
religious order founded in 1212 by a lady of this 
name, of noble birth, who was bom at Spoleto, Italy, 
about 1198, and died in 1253, being canonized two 
years after her death. She came under the influence 
of St. Francis of Assisi, and it was on his advice that 
she became a nun despite the wishes of her parents. 
The order is divided into a severe sect, the Da- 
mianists, who adhere to the original vows in their 
entirety, and a more moderate sect, the Urbanists, 
who follow the rules as relaxed first by Alexander 
IV., and afterwards by Urban IV. It has numerous 
convents in Europe and America. 

CLAM, the popular name of certain bivalvular 
shell-fish of various genera and species, e,g. the 
thorny clam {Chama Lazarus), the yellow clam 
{Tridacna orocea), the giant clam (r. or Chama 
gigas), the common clam of the United States (My a 
arenaria), Ac. The giant clam has the largest shell 
known, and the animal is used as food in the Pacific. 
The common United States clam is also much used 
for food. 

CLARA, Santa. See Claire in Supp. 

CLARE, John, the Northamptonshire peasant 
poet, was bora on July 13tl^ 1793, at Helpstone, 
near Peterborough, where his father was a farm- 
labourer. He 1^ a rambling, unsteady life until 
1818, when he was obliged to accept parish relief. 
In 1821 his Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery met with a favourable reception, and the 
issue of his Village Minstrel later in the same year 
won him many friends. A subscription furnishing 
him with £45 annually was, however, dissipated by 
1823, and his ShepheM’s Calendar (1827), which he 
hawked himself, was not a success. He brought out 
a new work, the Rural Muse, in 1835, but became 
insane shortly afterwards, and the remainder of his 
life, from 1837 to 1864, was passed in the Northamp- 
ton Lunatic Asylum. Clare was a genuine poet, and 
his pictures of rural life are eminently truthful and 
pleasing. 

CLARENCIEUX. See Kino of Arms. 


CLARKE, Charleb Cowdek, En gliah writer, 
was bom at Enfield, Middlesex, on Dec. 15th, 1787. 
His father kept a small school there, and had John 
Keats as one of his pupils; but in 1610 he gave it 
up and removed to Ra^gate. The son frequently 
went up to London, where he came into contact 
with Leigh Hunt, Shelly, Hazlitt, the Lambs, and 
Vincent Novello, and in 1828 he married the eldest 
daughter of Novello. He engaged for some time 
in business as a bookseller and a music publisher, 
and from 1834 till 1856 he lectured throughout 
the countiy mainly on poets and poetry. He died 
at Genoa on March 13th, 1877. His publications 
include his Hundred Wonders (1814); Adam the 
Gardener (1834); Shakespeare Characters, chiefly 
those Bulx)rdinate (1868); and Moli^re Characters 
(1865), the two last being collections of some of his 
lectures. He is best known, however, by the edition 
of Shakespeare which he annotated in conjunction 
with his wife, and by the Shakespeare Key (1879). — 
Mary Cowdkn Clarke, was bom in 1809, and died 
on Jan. 12th, 1898. Her best-known work is her 
Concordance to Shakespeare, published in 1845, 
which cost sixteen years’ lalx)ur. Other works from 
her pen are The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines 
(1850); World-noted Women (1857); and several 
stories and novels, including The Adventures of Kit 
Bam, Mariner (1848); The Iron Cousin (1854); 
Trust and Remittance (1873); and A Rambling 
Story (1874). See Mrs. Clarke’s memoir of her 
huslmnd (1887), and her Autobiographic Sketch 
(1896). 

CLARY [Salvia Sdarcca), a plant of the Salvia 
or sage genus, used for flavouring soups and con- 
fectionery. Its flowers were formerly used with 
brandy, sugar, cinnamon, and a little ambergris to 
make clary water, regarded as a cardiac to help 
digestion. 

CLASSIFICATION. See Class. 

CLAYCROSS, a town of England, in Derbyshire, 
about 4 miles s. of Chesterfield, in a coal and iron 
district. Pop. (1891), 7727. 

CLAYMORE, formerly the large two-handed, 
double-edged sword of the Scotch Highlanders; 
now a basket-hilted, double-edged broadsword. 

CLAY-SLATE. See Slate. 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, a treaty be- 
tween Britain and the United States conclude in 
1850, and having reference to the construction of 
' a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama and to 
the dual control of such a shipway. Both parties 
agreed not to erect fortifications here, nor to acquire 
any part of the Central American territory. This 
treaty received its designation from the two diplo- 
matists who negotiated it — ^Mr. J. M. Clayton for 
America and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer for Britain. 
The provisions of the treaty having been differently 
construed by the two nations, this in 1900 led to a 
new agreement by which the United States acquired 
much more liberty of action. 

CLEARING-NUT [Stryohnos potatorum), a small 
tree of the same genus as the nux vomica, common 
in Indian forests. Its seeds being rubbed on the 
inside of a vessel containing turbid water speedily 
precipitate the impurities, this result being due it is 
said to the clarifying effect of the albumin and casein 
they contain. 

CLEAR-STORY. See Clbeb-stoby. 

CLEATOR MOOR a town of England, in 
Cumberland, 4 miles S.E. of Whitehaven. It owes 
its existence to the discovery and opening w of the 
immense beds of iron ore in the district. There are 
extensive foundries, boiler-works, &c. Pop. (1881), 
10,420; (1891), 9464. 

CL^VER^ Clivers, or Goose-grass (Galium 
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Ap(»rvM)y a common specieB of the bedstraw genus JSome, one of the ^Apostolic Fathers', is said to 
of plant^ of the order Rubiacese, with hispid stem, have been the second or the third successor of Peter 
leaves, and fruit, common in hedges and among as bishop of Rome, and the hrst of the numerous 
bushes in Britain and other parts of Europe. The popes named Clement. He is perhaps identical with 
leaves are set at intervals along the stem m whorls a consul named Flavius Clemens, put to death under 
of from six to nine, and the smim flowers are axillary. Domitian, a.d. 95. Various writings are attributed 
It is called cleavers from the readiness with which it to him, but the only one that can be regarded as 
adheres to a person’s dothes, and goose-grass because genuine is an Epistle to the Corinthians, first ob- 
geese are said to be fond of it. tained in a complete form in 

Bbdsteiaw. 1875 from a manuscript recently 

CLEG, a name applied to va- discovered. It is of importance 

rious insects which are trouble- s® exhibiting the first attempt 

some to horses, cattle, and even uf the Church of Rome to exer- 

to man from their blood-suck- cise ecclesiastical authority over 

ing propensities. Such are the other churches. See Apostolic 

great horse-fly, gad-fly, or breeze Fathers (1891) by the late Bishop 

[Tabanue bovvnm, the ChryaopB Lightfoot. 

eaeutiem, and the ScmaLota CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES, 

pluvialis), for the first of which the name given to two obelisks, 

see Gad-fly. Chrysopseceoutiena formerly at Alexandria, one of 

is a yellow-marked black insect, which is now in London, the 

rare in Scotland, but common other in New York. They are 

in England, where it is a great made of the rose-red granite 

nuisance to man. H. pluviolist of Syene, and were ongindly 

a frequenter of damp places, like erected by the Egyptian king 

the preceding insect, has the BMjKUB Thothmes III., the most cele- 

large eyes of the Tabonidae. It HH|S|| brated kmg of the eighteenth 

is grayish in colour and a com- dynasty, in front of the portico 

mon pest in Scotland. IllSy of thegreat templeof Heliopolis, 

CLEMENS, Samuel Lanu- the On of the Scnptures and the 

HOBNE, an American humorist, place where Moses was bom 

more generally known by his ^-od brought up. From Helio- 

p 8 eudon 3 nn ‘Mark Twain’, was the two obelisks were re- 
born at Florida, in Missouri, on moved to Alexandna not long 

Nov. 30th, 1835. He received llgglU before the commencement of the 

only a scanty school education, Christian era, but not, so far as 

and in 1848 became apprentice tell, dunng the life- 

to a printer, subsequently work- B MO W M time of Cleopatra. We are at 

ing at this trade in Philadelphia, KlW M l«ast informed by an mscnption 

New York, and elsewhere. He M the bronze supports of one 

afterwards learned the business 

of pilot on the Mississippi, but erect^ at Alexandna tiU the 

left this occupation to become ■ W * 4 ^ eighth year of the rei^ of Cftsar 

secretary to his brother, who ■ Cmsar), 

had been appointed secretaiy ■ acco^mgly seven years after 

of Nevada Territory. He then ■ If jjijB the death of Cleopatra. Hovr, 

tried his fortune at the Nevada ■ fl|i then, they came to be c^ed 

mines. In 1862 he became local ■ ^ Cleopatra s Needles w not ap- 

editor of a newspaper in Vir- ■ ' ™ parent;' but it may be conjec- 

ginia City, but soon went to H tured tto they had been re- 

Francisco, where he was for ■ f moved by her order some time 

some time a reporter. After uitHI before they were ret up on thew 

meetiner with non-success in the .rnSni second site, or that their re- 

Oalaveras gold-diggings he re- HhiP— “oX^^as the caring ou^f 

turned to jouma&m in San mtention fomed ^ Cl^- 

Francisco. In 1866 he went to patra. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 

the Sandwich Island and on Cleopatra’a Needla-Londoa. Erasmus Wilson, to whom the 

his return commenced his lee- credit may be awarded of having 


tained in a complete form in 
1875 from a manuscript recently 
discovered. It is of importance 
as exhibiting the first attempt 
of the Church of Rome to exer- 
cise ecclesiastical authority over 
other churches. See Apostolic 
Fathers (1891) by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES, 
the name given to two obelisks, 
formerly at Alexandria, one of 
which is now in London, the 
other in New York. They are 
made of the rose-red granite 
of Syene, and were originally 
erected by the Egyptian king 
Thothmes HI., the most cele- 
brated king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, in front of the |X)rtico 
of thegreat templeof Heliopolis, 
the On of the Scriptures and the 
place where Moses was bom 
and brought up. From Helio- 
polis the two obelisks were re- 
moved to Alexandria not long 
before the commencement of the 
Christian era, but not, so far as 
we can now tell, during the life- 
time of Cleopatra. We are at 
least informed by an inscription 
on the bronze supports of one 
of them, that they were not 
erected at Alexandria till the 
eighth year of the reign of Csesar 
(that is, Augustus Ceesar), and 
accordingly seven years after 
the death of Cleopatra. How, 
then, they came to be called 
Cleopatra’s Needles is not ap- 
parent r but it may be conjec- 
tured that they had been re- 
moved by her order some time 
before they were set up on their 
second site, or that their re- 
moval was the carrying out of 
an intention formed by Clw- 

g itra. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
rasmus Wilson, to whom the 
credit may be awarded of having 


turing career. A trip to the Mediterranean, Egypt, been chiefly instrumental m getting the Rntisii 
and Palestine followed. He edited for a time a paper obelisk conveyed to London, a^^ea that the ^ 0 - 
in Buffalo, and thereafter married and settled in ciation of Cleopatra’s name with the two 
Hartford, Conn. He has travelled widely, and many represents the popularity of the queen ana tne 
of the scenes and incidents in his works are drawn affectionate regard of her subjects, rather than ^y 
fromhtajoumemHeU«theavUytta.ugh^ ™ 


chief bioks are The Jum^ IW. &a (18«7) ; The Mehemet Al. to the annen na«™ , u«. 

Innocents Abroad (1869) ; Roughing It (1878) ; Ad- government m spite of many 

ventures of Tom Sawyer (1876) ; A Tramp Abroad on the subject, never did ^ wvT 

(1880) ; Life on the Mississippi (1888) ; Huckleberry which was at 

Finn (1886); A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur spint of several^vate individuals, the 
(lfl89 ; Thi American Claimant (1892); TomSawyer erected^, the Thames 

_ . .. o*' » •_ nOQ'l /\na tn 


Tramps Abroad (1897). 


\ Olbmbnb RomAITOS, or ClemerU of i York, where it was erected in 1881, 
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London is somewhat the taller of the two, being 
68 feet 5^ inches in height, as against 67 feet 2 inches, 
the height of the other. The lateral measurements 
at the base are, in the British obelisk, 7 feet 5 inches 
in one pair of opposite sides, and 7 feet 10^ inches 
in the other pair ; in the one now in New York, 
7 feet 9| inches, and 8 feet 2^ inches. The weight 
of the British obelisk is rather more than 186 tons, 
and its mass 2529 cubic feet. Both obelisks are 
inscribed with hieroglyphs, which are often engraved 
to a depth of several inches and carefully polished, 
so that the work is comparable, according to Sir 
E. Wilson, to the delicate carving of a gem. The 
hieroglyphs cover all the four sides of the British 
obelisk. They are inscribed in vertical columns, 
which are read from the top downwards; and in 
each case the middle column is in honour of Thoth- 
mes, by whom the oMisks were first erected, and 
the side columns in honour of Rameses II., the most 
celebrated king of the succeeding dynasty, who 
reigned at least two hundred years after Tliothmes. 
On each side of the pyramidion, or small pyramidal 
top of the obelisk, is a bas-relief representing the 
sun-god, protector of the city of Heliopolis, receiving 
gifts from Thothmes. See Cleopatra’s Needle, &c., 
by Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 

CLEVELAND, a hilly district in the North 
Riding of Y orkshire, about 28 miles long and 1 5 broad, 
between the Tees and the coast at Wliitby, forming 
one of the parliamentary divisions of the county. 
It has developed enormously since the discovery of 
its extensive deposits of iron ore, which is smelted 
chiefly at Middlesbrough. 

CLEVELAND, Grover, twenty-second president 
of the United States, was bom at Caldwell, New 
Jersey, on March 18, 1837. After some time in 
New York and elsewhere he settled in Buffalo, and 
having acquired an excellent position as a lawyer 
was elected mayor in 1881. He had previously 
filled the office of sheriff of Erie county for three 
years. Next year he was elected by the democrats 
governor of New York State, and in 1884, having 
been nominated for the presidency by the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Chicago, was elected 
on Nov. 4. Civil service reform and tariff reform 
were advocated by him during his tenure of office, 
which came to an end in 1889. President Harrison 
then succeeded, but Cleveland was again elected 
president in 1892 by a veiy large majority over Mr. 
Harrison. At the election of 1896 Mr. Cleveland 
was succeeded by Mr. W. J. Bryan as Democratic 
candidate. The issue was a monetary one, and the 
poll resulted in the return of Mr. M*Kinley, the 
B^ublican monometaHist. 

CLEW BAY, a bay on the west coast of Ireland, 
in county Mayo, containing a vast number of islets, 
many of them fertile and cultivated. 

cliche, an electrotype or a stereotype cast from 
an engraving, especially from a woodcut. 

CLICK-BEETLE. See Elatbb. 


CLIFFORD, William Kinqdon, English mathe- 
matician, was bom at Exeter on May 4, 1845. Edu- 
cated in his native town and at King’s College, 
London, he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he g^uated in 1867 as second wrangler. 
In 1871 he was ap^inted professor of applied mathe- 
matics at University College, London, a post which 
he held till his death. In 1876 his health gave way, 
but was restored a summer spent in Spain and 
Algiers, though not permanently, for two years 
later he again broke down, and died soon aftemrards 
at Madeira, March 3, 1879. In* mathematics his 
teachings and writings are regarded as marking an 
«x>ch in the histoiy of the science in Eimland. Hu 
Cmionical Dissection of a Riemann’s Surface, his 


theoiy of Biquaternions, and his memoir On the 
Classification of Loci, may be mentioned as his most 
important contributions to this subject. He also 
wrote on pl^osophical subjects. Amongst his works 
the most important are : Elements of Dynamic 
(vol. i. on Kmematic, 1878); Seeing and Think- 
ing (Nature ^ries, 1879); and Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences (1885, completed by Professor 
Karl Pearson). In 1882 appeared a collection of his 
Mathematical Papers edited by Mr. R. Tucker, and 
in 1879 Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Pollock edited 
his Lectures and Essays. Mrs. W. K. Clifford has 
written several novels and stories, the chief being 
Mr. Keith’s Crime (1886). 

CLIMBING PLANTS are plants, of weak stems 
which naturally seek support from their surround- 
ings to rise from the ground. Some are twining 
plants, rising by winding themselves or their ten- 
drils {cirri) round the trunks of trees, &c. Such are 
the honeysuckle, scarlet-runner, hop, bindweed, &c. 
Others, hke the ivy, attach themselves by small 
roots developed from the stem as they ascend. 
Some in climbing always twine spirally from right 
to left, others again always take the opposite direc- 
tion. 

CLINK-STONE, grajdsh felspathic rock of the 
trachytic group, with a slaty structure, and gene- 
rally divisible into tabular masses that are sometimes 
used as roofing slates. It is so named from its 
sonorousness. 

CLINOMETER, an instrument used for taking 
the dip and strike of rock strata. In its commonest 
! form it consists of a sort of protractor with a i>en- 
dulum attached. When the clinometer lies hori- 
zontally the indicator points to 0°, and when inclined 
the amount of inclination is shown at once by the 
pendulum. It is most convenient to combine com- 
pass and clinometer in one instrument. 

CLINTON, a town of the United States, in Iowa, 
on the Mississippi, 42 miles above Davenport, with 
railway workshops, foundries, &c. A railway bridge 
crosses the river here. Pop. (1890), 13,619. 

CLIO, a genus of pteropodous molluscs of which 
I one species, (7. torcoZw, is extremely abundant in 
the northern seas, constituting the principal part of 
the food of the whale, and hence often called lohaWs 
food. C, papilionacea is occasionally seen off the 
eastern coast of North America. See Mollusca. 

CLOGHER, a village and old episcopal see of 
Ireland in county Tyrone, 16 miles south-east of 
Omagh, with cathedral and bishop’s palace. The 
see, of w’hich St. Patrick is said to have been the 
first bishop, is united with that of Armagh. Pop. 
(1891), 273. 

CLONAKILTY, a seaport of Ireland, in county 
Cork, at the head of Clonakilty Bay, 27 miles south- 
west of Cork, with a considerable trade in grain. It 
has mills for com and flax. Pop. (1891), 3221. 

CLONTARF,a town of Ireland, in county Dublin, 
on the northern shore of Dublin Bay, some 3 miles 
E.N.B. of Dublin. It is a much-fr^uented watering- 
place, and is historically interesting as the scene of 
Brian Boroimhe’s victory over the Danes in 1014, 
Pop. (1891), 6104. 

CLOSURE (in its French form, Cldture) is a rule 
in British parliamentary procedure adopted in 1887 
for the purpose of preventing a continuance of un- 
necessary debate by a minority. The rule is, that 
any member, after obtaining the consent of the 
speaker, may move * that the question be now put ’. 
This motion must be support^ by more than 100 
members and opposed by less than forty, or have 
the support of 200 members ; in which case the ques- 
tion is immediately put to the House and decided 
without further debate. So also, if a clause of a bill 
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is under debate, a motion that it stand or be added 
may he put and carried in the same way. In the 
American House of Representatives the same object 
is secured by moving the previous question. 

OLOTHES-MOTH, the name common to several 
moths of the genus Tineas whose larvae are destruc- 
tive to woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, Ac., upon 
which they feed, using at the same time the ma- 
terial for the construction of the cases in which they 
assume the chrysalis state. See Moth for pre- 
ventives, &c. 

CLOrHO. See Fates. 

CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER, or Clove-pink, the 
carnation {Dianthm CaryophyUm), more especially 
a whole-coloured, clove-scented variety of it. 

CLOVER. WEEVIL, a kind of weevil, of the 
genus Apion^ different species of which, or their 
larvae, feed on the leaves and seeds of the clover, as 
also on tares and other leguminous phints. A, apri- 
cans, of a bluish-black colour and little more than a 
line in length, is especially destructive. See Wkkvil. 

CLUBBING, a diseased condition of plants of 
the cabbage group (genus Brassica) produced by the 
larvae of insects, consisting in the lower part of the 
stem becoming swollen and misshapen. Plants on 
ground exhausted by over-cultivation suffer chiefly. 
See Anbury in Supp. and Cabbage-fly. 

CLUB-FOOT (Lat. Talipes)^ a congenital distor- 
tion of the foot, of which there are several varieties. 
Sometimes the foot is twisted inwards {T. varua); 
sometimes the heel is raised and the toes only touch 
the ground (71 equinus)\ sometimes the foot is 
twisted outwards {T. vdgu8)\ or it rests only on the 
heel (71 calcaneus). The deformity consists at first 
in the contraction of the muscles and tendons of the 
feet, but ultimately the bones Injcome distorted. If 
attended to in time, the foot may be gradually 
coaxed to its natural shape, and even in more ad- 
vanced cases the deformity is usually curable by 
modem surgeiy. 

CLUB-MOS8, the common name of the plants of 
the order Lycopodiacese, or more particularly of the 
genus Lycopodium. See Lyoopodiacjl*:. 

CLUNES, an important gold-mining town in the 
Australian colony of Victoria, county Talbot, 123 
miles north-west of Melbourne. It has a public 
library, several churches and schools, a hospittd, and 
excellent waterworks. Pop. (1891), 3213. 

CLUNIACS. See Cluny. 

CLUPEID.^®, the herring family, the typical 
genus being CZupca, the herring, a family of fishes 
which includes the herring, sprat, pilchard, &c. 
(which see). 

CLUTHA, the largest river of New Zealand, in 
the southern part of the South Island. It receives 
the waters of Lakes Hawea, Wanaka, and Waka- 
tipu, and flows in a s.E. direction through the coun- 
ties of Vincent and Tuapeka, and then between 
those of Clutha and Bruce, till it reaches the sea in 
Moljmeux Bay, after a course of 150 miles. 

COACH-DOG, a short-haired dog of moderate 
size and rather handsome shape, white with numer- 
ous black spots, kept as an attendant upon canines, 
and of no use otherwise. It is called also the Dal- 
matian dog. 

COAITA {Aides paniseus)^ one of the largest of 
the South American monkeys, belonging to those 
known as spider monkeys, bl^k in colour, and veiy 
docile in captivity. 

COALBROOKDALE, an English coal and iron 
producing district in Salop, along the bank of the 
Severn, containing also limestone deposits. It is 
named from the ^lage of Coalbrookdale, situated 
about 12 miles s.E. of the county town, Shrewsbuiy. | 
The coalfield is gradually becoming exhausted. I 


COAL-FISH, a species of the cod ^nus (Oadus 
carbanarius)^ named from the colour of its back. It 
grows to the len^h of 2J feet, and is found in great 
numbers about the Orkneys and the northern parts 
of Britain. In Scotland it is generally known as 
the Sethe or Seath^ and is used as an article of food. 

COALING STATIONS, porta in convenient posi- 
tions for supplying steam-vessels, es|>ecially those of 
the navy, with coals when on service away from the 
home country. Britain possesses a number of such 
stations, among which may be mentioned GiViroltar, 
Malta, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Trincomalee, Sin- 
pipore, and Hong-Kong, in connection with the route 
by the Suez Canal to India, Australia, and the East ; 
Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Ca})e Town, and 
Mauritius, on the route to India and Australia, by 
way of the Cape; St. Lucia and Jamaica, in the West 
Indies; Esquimault, in Vancouver Island, &c. To a 
nation like Britain, with an enormous amount of 
property constantly on the sea, and with possessions 
in every quarter of the world, it is of the utmost 
importance that there should be convenient stores of 
coal for her men-of-war in the event of war breaking 
out; and it is equally necessary that these stores 
should be defended by suitable fortifications in order 
to prevent them from becoming the prey of hostile 
cruisers. Much accordingly has been done in recent 
years in fortifying these stations and providing them 
with heavy guns, as well as for establishing new 
stations at points where such are judged necessary, 
among which may Ixi mentioned St. George’s Sound, 
in the south-west of Australia, and Torres Straits. 
Land fortifications are deemed the proi>er defence of 
such ports, and not stationary war vessels; since the 
principal duty of the commander of a naval force is 
to meet a hostile squadron wherever it can be found, 
and not by dividing his ships in the different ports 
to give the enemy the command of the sea and the 
|)ower of attacking him separately. He has a right 
to expect that the principal ports shall be protected 
by land forces and l)atterie8, either afloat or on shore, 
sufficiently strong to protect them against an ordi- 
nary cruising squadron, and by sending it off to ^ve 
him a better chance of intercepting it. The stations 
on the routes by way of the Suez Canal and the Cape 
to India, the Australian colonies, and the eastern 
seas are evidently of the greatest importance to Bri- 
tain, though those on the American side are also 
necessary to furnish a base of ojierations to her war- 
ships in that quarter. For the Mediterranean fleet 
Gibraltar and Malta are indispensable as bases, and 
their defensive works and appliances were proljably 
never at so satisfactory a condition as at present. 
Aden is a sort of second Gibraltar, keeping watch at 
the entrance (or exit) of the Red ^a, and its natural 
capacity for defence is now being greatly added to. 
Singapore has recently constructed several forts for 
its own defence at its own cost, the imiierial govern- 
ment supplying the guns and ammunition ; and there 
is here a considerable force kept up locally. Hong- 
Kong and the chief Australian ports have also been 
attending to their own defences, and making pro- 
vision for repelling the attacks of enemies in the 
event of war. The total number of men required to 
properly garrison all the coaling stations abroad in 
war-time is estimated at 35,000, besides a reserve of 
15,000 at home. 

COAL-MEASURES, the upper division of the 
Carboniferous 83 r 8 tem, consisting of beds of sand- 
stone, shale, &C., between which are coal-seams. 
See Geology. 

COAL-PLANTS, such plants as have by their 
remains formed coal, chiefly allied to the ferns, 
lycopodSf and horse-tails. See Coal. 

OOANZA, a large river of Angola, in Southern 
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Africa, entering the Atlantic near 10' B., a few 
miles south of St Paul de Loanda. It flows at first 
in a north-easterly direction, then northwards for a 
considerable distance, and finally in a more or less 
westerly direction. In the lower part of its course 
there are many falls, the last being the Livingstone 
or Cambambe Falls, below which for a distance of 
about 170 miles the river is navigable for small 
steamers. Its total length is about 890 miles. 

COATI, or CoATi-MONDi, a name of South and 
Central American plantigrade carnivorous mammals, 
of the genus Ninua, belonging to the Ursidae or 
bears, but recalling rather the racoon or dvets, and 
having a long proTOScis or snout. They are about 
20 in^es in length, and have short legs and reddish 
fur. They feed on worms, insects, and the smaller 
^adrupeds, but chiefly on eg^ and young birds. 
There are two species, namely, N. rufa^ found 
throughout South America, and N, narica, found 
in Central America and Mexico. 

COBALT -BLUE, or Thenard’s Blue, a com- 
pound of alumina and oxide of cobalt, forming a 
beautiful pigment often used in the arts. Sometimes 
it contains also the phosphate or arsenate of cobalt, 
according to the mode of manufacture employed. It 
is non -poisonous, and unacted on by acids and 
alkalies. 

COBALT-GREEN. See Rinmann’s Green. 

COBBE, Frances Power, authoress, was bom 
near Dublin on Dec. 4, 1822, and educated at 
Brighton. She has taken a deep interest in man^ 
humanitarian movements, especially in the anti-vivi- 
section crusade, and for eighteen years she acted as 
honorary secretary of the Victoria Street Society j 
for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection, j 
Some of her works are descriptions of her Travels 
in Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, the others 
treating mainly of theological, reHgioua, and humani- 
tarian questions. The most important are: Essay 
on Intuitive Morals (1856); Pursuits' of Women 
(1863) ; Broken Lights : an Inquiry into the Present i 
Condition and Future Prospects of Relimous Faith 
(1864) ; Darwinism in Morals (1872) ; The Hojiea 
of the Human Race Hereafter and Here (1874); 
The Peak in Darien (1882); The Scientific Spirit of 
the Age (1888); and The Modem Rack (1889). She 
has also written an enormous number of pamphlets. 

COBOURG, a port of Canada, in the province of 
Ontario, Northumberland county, on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, 69 miles B. by N. of Toronto. It is 
well built, has sundry manufactures, a good harbour, 
and an increasing trade. Pop. (1891), 4829. 

COBURG, a thin fabric of worsted and cotton, 
or worsted and silk, twilled on one side, for ladies’ 
dresses, intended as a substitute for merino. 

COCA {Erythroxylon Coca), a shrubby plant be- 
longing to the natural order Eiythroxylaceae, found 
wild in the mountainous re^ons of Peru and Boli- 
via, and cultivated in districts 2000 to 5000 feet 
above sea-level. The leaves are gathered and dried 
in the sun, and chewed with a little powdered chalk. 
When taken in some quantity they produce an in- 
toxication like that of opium. As the indulgence 
is repeated the appetite for it increases, while that 
for wholesome nourishment diminishes; the miser- 
able victim loses all power of renting his ^ving, 
and becomes reduced to a condition of physical and 
mental prostration. When used in moderation coca 
lessens the appetite for food and enables those who 
have partaken of it to sustain greater fatigue than 
they otherwise could. It has been found the best 
preventive of asthmatic symptoms caused by the 
rapid ascent of lofty mountains. An infusion of the 
leaves is also used with the same effect. Bee next 
article. 


COCAINE (Ci7 Hn NO4), an alkaloid obtained 
from the leaves of the shrub eoca described in the 
preceding article. It forms colourless transparent 
prisms, has a bitter taste, no smell, and is readily 
soluble in ether. It possesses the power of abolishing 
the sensibility of the skin and mucous membranes, 
so that when a solution is applied to the tongue or 
the eye sensation is abolished m a few minutes, and 
an operation can be conducted without pain. Sen- 
sation returns again after a few hours. Care must 
be employed in the use of this drug (which in a 
liquid extract is given to produce sleep), because, 
when taken in too large doses, it is poisonous. Too 
large a dose produces giddiness, headache, and 
delirium, while death may result from stoppage of 
breathing. In such a case stimulants are the appro- 
priate remedy. 

COCCINELLA, the lady-bird genus of insects. 
See Lady -BIRD. 

COCCOLITE. See Auqite. 

COCCO ROOT, or Coco or Cocoa Root, the 
name for the corms of several plants of the genus 
Cdocasia (order Araceee), used as food in tropical 
America and India. Like the other plants of the 
order, which is represented in Britain by the common 
arum, the flowers are arranged in a spadix inclosed 
in a large spathe. C, antiquorum is cultivated for 
the sake of its leaves, which, when deprived of the 
acridity characteristic of the order, are used like 
spinach. The rootstocks of C. esculenta and C, 
fiiacrorhiza are similarly used. Some of the species 
are cultivated in hot-houses as ornamental plants. 
See CoLOCASiA in Supp., and Tara. 

COCCOSTEUS, a genus of fossil fishes mainly 
of the Old Red Sandstone, having small berry-like 
tubercles studding the plates of their cranial buckler 
and body. It differs from Cephalospis in having 
its back and belly both covered with a cuirass. 

COCHINEAL-FIG, a name given to Opuntia 
coccmellifera and two other species of cacti, natives 
of Mexico and the West Indies, the plants on which 
the cochineal insect lives. See Cochineal and 
Cactus. 

COCKLE-STOVE, a stove in which the fire- 
chamber is surrounded by air-currents, which, after 
being heated sufficiently, are admitted into the 
apartments requiring to be warmed. 

COCK OF THE PLAINS {Centrocercus uropha- 
sianu8)y a large North American species of grouse, 
inhabiting desolate plains in the western states. See 
Grouse. 

COCKSPUR-THORN, the Cratcegue crus-gallif 
a North American shrub of the hawthorn genus, 
which has long been cultivated in Britain as a 
shrubbery ornament. There are several varieties, 
which are admired for their snowy blossoms in May. 

COCOA-PLUM, the fruit of Chrysdbalanua loacoy 
belonging to the family Rosaceee, which is eaten in 
the West Indiea It is about the size of a plum, 
with a sweet and pleasant though somewhat austere 
pulp. The root, bark, and leaves of the plant are 
employed as remedies in diarrhoea and other troubles. 
It has simple, alternate leaves and cymose flowers. 

COCOS ISLANDS. See KraoJNO Islands. 

COOUM-BUTTER, Cooum-oil, a pale, greenish- 
yellow solid oil got from the seeds of Qardnia 
purpureuy a tree of the same genus with mangoeteen, 
used in India to adulterate ghee or fluid butter. It 
is sometimes mixed with bew’s-grease in pomatums. 

CODILLA, the coarsest part of hemp, which is 
sorted out by itself. This term is also applied to 
the coarsest part of flax. 

CODLIN, Codling, a name for several varieties 
of kitchen apple with large or medium-sized fruit. 
COEL. Augabh. 
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CCELESTIN. See Cslestinb (mineral). 

COFFEE-BUG (Leeanium coffeat)^ an insect of the 
Coccus family (Oocdde), very destructive in coffee 
plantations. 

COG-WHEEL, a wheel with cogs or teeth. The 
pitch of such a wheel is the distance, measured 
along the pitch-line (explained below), ^tween the 
centres of two successive teeth. The pitch-surface 
is an imaginary smooth surface between the tops 
and bottoms of the teeth, which is such that the 
velocity-ratio which would be produced by rolling 
contact with the pitch-surface of another toothed 
wheel would be the same as that actually produced 
by the action of the cogs. The pitch-circle (or pitch- 
line) of circular wheels is a section of the pitch- 
surface made by a plane perpendicular to the surface 
and to the axis of the wheel. The distance from 
the centre of the wheel to the pitch-line is the 
primitive radius, that from the centre to the crest 
of the cog being the true radius. The face of a 
cog is its outer surface, and the space between two 
adjacent teeth is the interdental space. Various 
kinds of toothed wheels are in use, such as the spur- 
^ wheel, the crown-wheel, and the bevel-wheel. See 
' Wheelwork, Mechanism. 

COHOES, an important manufacturing town of 
Albany county, in the state of New York, at the 
confluence of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, and 
on the right bank of the latter, the picturesque 
Cohoes Falls, which furnish water-power, being situ- 
ated just above the town. The chief manufactories 
are cotton-mills, knitting mills for the manufacture 
of hosiery, rolling-mills, foundries, machine-shops, 
manufactories of knitting-needles, pins, &a Pop. 
in 1890, 22,509. 

COLD-BLOODED ANIMALS. See Tempera- 
ture OP Animals. 

COLENSO, John William, D.D., bishop of Natal, 
son of a gentleman who long held oflice under the 
Duchy of Cornwall, was bom 24th January, 1814. 
He became a student of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1836 graduated as second wrangler 
and second Smith's prizeman, afterwards becoming 
fellow and assistant- tutor of his college. He was 
assistant-master at Harrow from 1838 till 1842, 
resided at St. John’s College from 1842 till 1846, 
when he was preferred to the rectory of Foracett 
St. Mary, Norfolkshire, and on the 20th November, 
1853, was appointed the first bishop of Natal. His 
numerous writings extend over a wide field. His 
treatises on arithmetic and algebra have become 
text-books in our schools and universities. In 1853 
he published a collection of Village Sermons, in 1855 
an edition of the Communion Service with Selections 
from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and 
in 1861 a Translation of the Epistle to the Romans 
Commented on from a Missionary Point of View. 
In the following year pubUc attention was widely 
attracted by the first part of his work on the Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, in 
which the historicid accuracy and Mosaic authorship 
of those books were called in question. This work 
was condemned as heretical by slight xnajoritieB in 
both Houses of Convocation of the province of 
Canterbury in 1864, and Colenso was dedared to be 
deposed from his see by his Metropolitan, the Bishop 
of Cape Town. The deposition was, however, de- 
clared null and void on appeal to the Privy Council 
in March, 1865. Notwithstanding this decision the 
prelates forming the Council of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund refused to pay him his income, and he appealed 
to the Court of Chancery. The Master of the Rolls 
delivered judgment on 6th October, 1866, ordering 
the payment in future of his income, with all arrears 
and interest, but declaring that if his accusers had 


refused payment on the ground of heretical teaching 
he should have felt it his duty to try that issue, an 
offer which they declined to accept. One of the 
resulte of this ecclesiastical quarrel was that the 
Anglican community at the Cape was divided into 
two hostile parties ; Colenso still remained the only 
bishop of the Church of England in Natal, but the 
Rev. W. K. Macrorie was consecrated Bishop of 
Maritzburg for the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, June 25, 1869. About the end of 1874 
Colenso visited England to consult the heads of the 
church as to the relation of the diocese of Natal to 
the new see of Cape Town and on other matters. 
During this visit he pleaded before the secretary for 
the colonies and other members of the government 
the cause of Langalibalele, a Zulu chief who had been 
dispossessed of his territory and imprisoned at Cape 
Town. From that time forward the humane bishop 
was foremost in advocating the cause of the aborigi- 
nals against the oppression of the Boers and we 
encroaching policy of the Cape officials supported by 
Sir Bartle Frere. The captive Cetewayo (see ZuLU- 
land) appealed to Colenso to place his case before 
the English people, and it was mainly owing to the 
bishop’s efforts that the Zulu king was allowed to 
come to England to plead his own cause with the 
ministry. In the meantime Colenso continued his 
litera^ labours. The New Bible Commentary by 
the Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church 
Critically Examined was published in 1871,theseventh 
and last part of his work on the Pentateuch in 1879, 
and Lectures on the Pentateuch and Moabite Stone 
in 1873. He died at his residence, Bishopstowe, 
Natal, on the 20th of June, 1883. See the Life by 
Sir G. W. Cox (1888). 

COLERIDGE, John Duke Coleridge, Lord, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was bom in 1821, 
being the eldest son of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
judge, who was a nephew of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, he 
graduated as B.A. in 1842, and was elected to an 
open fellowship of Exeter College in the following 
year. He proceeded M.A. in 1846, and in the same 
year the tenure of his fellowship ceased owing to 
his marriage. Called to the bsur at the Middle 
Temple in November of that year, be went the 
Western Circuit, of which he soon became the 
leader. In 1855 he was appointed to the recorder- 
ship of Portsmouth, six years later he became a 
Queen’s Counsel, and soon afterwards he was chosen 
a bencher of the Middle Temple. From 1865 till 
1873 he represented Exeter in the House of Commons 
as a Liberal, and in 1868 he became solicitor-general 
under Mr. Gladstone, being at the same time 
accorded the honour of Imighthood. Three years 
later he became attorney-general, and in 1873, after 
declining the Mastership of the Rolls, he was 
appoint^ Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. In the same year he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary, and 
m 1880 he succeeded Sir Alexander Cockbum as 
Lord Chief Justice of England. He died in London 
on June 14th, 1894. Lord Coleridge distinguished 
himself very highly when acting as chief counsel for 
the Tichbome family in the famous trial of 1871~72. 
He was the first Lord Chief J ustice who was granted 
the office with its present title, instead of the older 
one of Lord Chief Justice of the Court of ^een’s 
Bendi. He was a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review and other periodicals. 

COLESEED, a name commonly given to a vanety 
of cabbage {Brassica Napus) and its seed, the latter 
often made into oil -cake for feed cattle. See 
Rape. 

COLLATION, in canon law, the act of a bishop 
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in appointing a clerg 3 rman to a benefice (whether 
^tory, vicarage, canoniy, or prebend) when the living 
is in hi.<i own gift through lapse or otherwise. In such 
a case the combination of the act of presentation and 
admission or institution constitutes collation. 

COLLIE, a variety of dog especially common in 
Scotland, and from its intelligence of much use to 
shepherds. It is of medium size and varies much 
in colouring, black and white being common, and 
black with tan-coloured legs, muzzle, &c., being 
highly esteemed. The head is somewhat fox-shaped, 
the ears erect, but with drooping points, the tail 
rather long, bushy, and with a strong curb It has 
an undercoat of short dense hair which enables it 
to withstand severe weather, and above that a 
beautiful upper coat of long hair, forming at the 
neck a prominent ruff. 

COLLIER, John Paynk, Shaksperean critic, 
was born in London on Jan. 11, 1789. In early 
life he reported for the Times and the Morning 
Chronicle, and until 1847 was a member of the 
regular staff of the latter in various capacities. In 
1811 he entered at the Middle Temple, but destroyed 
his pros|>ects as a lawyer by the publication of 
satirical sketches of leading counsel. His real bent 
was towards literature, to the study of which he 
was devoted from boyhood. He wrote many critical 
articles in periodicals, published in 1820 his Poetical 
Decameron, and thenceforward continued his editions 
of i3oems and plays, notably those of the less-known 
Elizal>ethan writers. His Histoiy of English Dra- 
matic Poetry, published in 1831, secured for hi i 
frieUdship and a pension from the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who made him custodian of his valuable 
library. He was also allowed free access to the 
famous library at Bridgewater House, from which 
he culled the ‘Egerton Papers’. He took great in- 
terest inandedit^ many publications for the Camden, 
Percy, and Shakspere Societies, and completed in 
1844 an eight-volume edition of Shakspere. In 1852 
he professed to have discovered, on the margins of a 
copy of the second folio Shaksi>ere, bought from a 
second-hand bookseller, a number of manuscript notes 
and emendations written in a seventeenth -century 
hand. Great interest was excited, and when these 
notes and emendations were published they became 
the subject of eager discussion by the critics, the best 
of whom were not disposed to set a high value on them. 
Doubts arose as to their authenticity, and in 1859 
an examination of the volume convinced the British 
Museum authorities that the marginal notes were 
forgeries. Collier published a weak and inconclusive 
reply, in which he maintained their genuineness, and 
thenceforward he maintained complete silence on the 
matter. He continued to produce editions of English 
writers, among them Spenser, and also critical and 
autobiographical works, and died at Maidenhead on 
Sept. 17, 1883. After the sale of his library in 
the next year, among his papers were found indis- 
putable proofs of a long series of literary forgeries. 
As a consequence suspicion has rested on all his 
work, and has obscured the real services he indis- 
putably did to English literature. 

COLLIN. SeeKoLLiN. 


COLLINS, Mortimer, author, was bom at Ply- 
mouth on June 29, 1827, and educated privately. 
He was for a time mathematical master in <^een 
Elizabeth’s College, Guernsey, but he resigned in 
1856 in order to devote himself wholly to literature. 
He died on July 28, 1876, at Knowl Hill, Berk- 
shire, where he had resided continuously for eight 
years. His works include examples of many differ- 
ent styles, ranging from playful verses to political 
articles. The chief are the books of verse entitled 
Summer Songs (1860), Idyls and Rhymes (1865), 
and The Inn of Strange Meetings and other Poems 
(1871); and the novels. Sweet Anne Page (1868), 
partly autobiographical; The Vivian Romance (1870); 
The Marquis and Merchant (1871); Two Plunges 
for a Pearl (1872); Miranda, a Midsummer Mad- 
ness (1873) ; Mr. Carington (1873) ; Transmigration 
(1874); Frances (1874) ; Sweet and Twenty (1875); 
From Midnight to Midnight (1875) ; Fight with 
Fortune (1876); The Village Comedy (1876); and 
You Play Me False (1878); in some of which his 
second wife, Frances Cotton, collaborated. His 
most successful book was the series of essays, The 
Secret of Long Life (1871), which he published 
anonymously. He contributed to many newspap)ers 
and reviews, and in 1879 Tom Taylor edited a 
selection of these articles under the title. Pen 
Sketches by a Vanished Hand. Attic Salt (1880), 
by Mr. Kerslake, contains a selection of epigrams 
from his various works. Mr. Collins was a thorough 
Tory in politics, and a warm supporter of the 
established religion. He was a fine athlete, and a 
keen lover of nature. 

COLNE, a small river in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, flowing N.B. through Huddersfield to 
join the Calder at Cooper Bridge. It gives name 
to the Colne Valley parliamentary division. 

COLOCASIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Araceee, the leaves and tubers of which are 
acrid. The latter contain much starchy matter, and 
they are used as food in the south of Europe after 
the acrid matter is separated by washing or boiling. 
C, escvleiita, C. macrorhiza^ and others furnish the 
taro of the Pacific islands. See Coooo Root in 
Supp. 

COLOCZA. See Kalocsa. 

COLOGNE EARTH, a kind of ochre, of a deep- 
brown colour, transparent, and durable in water- 
colour painting. It is an earthy variety of lignite 
or partially fossilized wood. 

COLOGNE YELLOW, a pigment consisting of 
2 parts yellow chromate of lead, 1 of sulphate of 
lead, and 7 of sulphate of lime or gypsum. It is 
prepared by precipitating a mixture of nitrate of 
lead and nitrate of lime with sulphate of soda and 
chromate of potash. See Chrome Yellow. 

COLON (Gr. kdUm)^ the middle portion of the 
large intestine, or that which lies between the csscum 
and the rectum or terminal portion. In man it is 
about 4} feet long, and forms a series of pouches in 
which the digested food is for a time detained. It 
is itself believed to have some digestive power. See 
Intestine. 

COLON. See Punctuation. 










